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irToisn TiiR ASTiioT.ooi n—A LCGr>D nr cravfs. 


PruOcn* Uiturj tompOTw r'tiluii' 

( itcK'lc )>ii-i>iit Dl-u. : 

HiiU-tipir. M iisoruilt'i uUra 

I a-in-|‘i'lt'r. non. (”«'»<* tu ?>. 

Tins, mnn is fnllcn wilh his aslronomii; 

In soiii wfVKlnos. or in wnn jiRome; 

I ilutuiilit a> «vl liciw thal il slniUlo be. 

Mrii OnMf iKrt kn«m of (••xlii'-'privil{*c' 

^ A, liics.c) Ik* alwns ii Irwi-d man, 

Tli.ii iiimfbl but ori)> lua Ix-levc cau.’* 

r iiAi crir« MilUf't T.j/e*. 


Titeur is no t^isirirt in F.nplaml 
which ahounds ii; inort’ bciiutiAi) arid 
roinaiitic vci'Pcrv rlian the n'liiolcniid 
rarely vi>il*d tlistru’t (if (’ravcti^ in 
Yurksliiru. Ill lon.tr ridjrc of low and 
irregular hills, termiimtinp: at la»;t in 
the etiotnurui. nvasscR nf Pennyuent 
and Iiigli'lroroufrh.—its rlrep and sc- 
elutled v:dU‘\^, ctihtaining within their 
hoary ramparls oi’ pTf*)’ limestone fer¬ 
tile fu-hU and pleasant piisturages,— 
its wiih'-spreading rnoorfi, covered with 
the diftl riDl spt eics of mnns and ling, 
and fern and bent-grass, wliieli varie¬ 
gate the brown livery of the heath, 
and break its sombre uniformity,— 
its crystal streams of unwearied ra¬ 
pidity, now w’iudifi" a silent cour.so 
** in infant pride" tlirough the wil¬ 
lows and sedges which fringe their 
banks, anti now bounding with impe¬ 
tuous rage over the broken ledges of 
rock, which seek in vain to impede 
their progress from the mountains,— 
its indigenous woods of vew, and 
beech, and ash, and alder, which have 
waved in the winds of centuries, and 
whicli BiiU ilourisli in green old age on 
the sides and summits of the small¬ 
er declivities,—its projecting crags, 
which fling additional gloom over (he 
melancholy tarns that repose in dis¬ 
mal grandeur at their feet,—its ham- 
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lets, and towns, and ivy-mantled 
churches, which remind the visitor 
of their antujnily by the rndenes.s. 
and convince him of their durability 
by the massiveness, of their construc¬ 
tion.—tliesc arc all features in the 
landsca])c which require to he seen 
mdy once, to he iinpre.ssed upon the 
recollection for ever. Hut it is not 
merely for the lovers of the wild, and 
lieamiful, and picturesque, that the 
localities of Craven possets a powerful 
charm. The antiquarian, the novel¬ 
ist, and the poet, may all find rich 
Store of employment in the traditions 
which ate handed down from father 
to .son respecting the ancient lords and 
inhabitants of the district. It is in¬ 
deed the region of romance, and 1 
have often ielt surprise, tliat the 
interesting materials with Which it 
abounds have so seldom been incorpo¬ 
rated into the works of fiction which 
arc now issuing with such thoughlles•^ 
haste from the press of t)ic metropolis. 
In Dr Whitaker’s History of Craven— 
which, in spite of his extravagant j»re- 
judices in favour of gentle blood, nml 
in derogation of commercial opulence, 
is still an excellent model for all fu¬ 
ture writers of local history—there is a 
ground-work laid for nt least a doxeii 
ordin.iry novels. To say uulhingof ila* 
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Irp^endarv talcs, tfIiicIi thcpcasan try re¬ 
late of the ininor fumilios of the t1is« 
trict, of tile Braccwella, the I'empcsts, 
theLysters, theRomillcs,andthe Nor- 
tons,—whose M'hite Boe, however, has 
been iromortalised by the poetry of 
Wordsworth,—can any thing be more 
pregnantwith romantic adventure than 
the fortunes of the successive chief¬ 
tains of the lordly line of CUiford ? 
Their first introduction to the North, 
owing to a love-match made by a ])m>r 
knight of Ilerefordshii r with the weal¬ 
thy heiress of the ^'il^ont8 and the 
Visys ! Their rising gicatiicss, to the 
merited disgrace' and death of Piers dc 
Cruvestone and his proHigute minions! 
and tlieir final exaltation to the high¬ 
est honours of the British peerage, 
which they have now enjoyed ior live 
hundred years, to the strong hand and 
unbienchtiig hejrt witli wliioh they 
have aiw’a)s welcomed the assaults of 
their most powerful enemies! Of the 
iirst ten lords of hkijitoii casilc, four 
du d in the fit Id and one upon the 
seatlbld ! The ** black-faced Clifiord/' 
who sullied the glory which he ac- 
qnirtd by his gallanlry at the battle 
of Sandal, by murdering his youthful 
pri oner the Karl oP Jlutlaiul, in cold 
blood, at the termination of it, has 
ga ned a passport to an odious im¬ 
mortality from the soaring genius of 
the bard of Avon. But his real fate 
is far more striking, both in a moial 
and in a poetical point of view, than 
that ajjsigncd to him by our great dra- 
iiuKist. (hi the evening before the 
battle of 'I’owton field, and after the 
lennin.ation of the skinnish whu-h 
priceded it, an unknown aicliershot 
IiiiTi in the throat, as he was putting 
t>fr his gorget, and so avenged the 
wrctchcil victims, whose blood he had 
shed likewatcr upori X>’akefic'ld Bridge. 
The vengeance of the Yorkists was 
v\QX, however, satiated by the death of 
the Butcher, as Lelund informs us that 
they called him for they attainted 
him, in the first year of the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, and granted his 
estates, a few years afterwards, to the 
Duke of tilourcstcr, who retained 
them in his iron grasp till he lost 
them with his crown and iite at the 
battle of Bosworth. TIjo history of 
his son is a romance readymad(% Ills 
relations, fearing lest the partisans of 
the house of York should avenge Uic 
death of the young Karl of BuUand 
nn the young T-ord Clifford, then a 


mere infant, concealed him for the 
next twenty-five years of his life in 
the Fells of Cumberland, where he 
grew up as hardy as the heath on 
which he vegetated, and as ignorant 
as the rude herds which bounded 
over it. One of the first acts of Henry 
tlie Seventh, after his accession to the 
throne, was to reverse the attainder 
Vhich had been passed against bis fa¬ 
ther ; and imnu'diatoly afterwards the 
young lord i'iju'rgt»<l irom the hiding 
place, where he had been brought up 
in ignorance of his rank, and with the 
manners and education of a mere shep- 
liord. I'iiiding hiinstlf more illiltrate 
than was usual cvcmi iii an illittratc 
age, lie retind to a towir, which he 
built in the beautiful forej't of Barden, 
and thrre, under tbc direction of the 
monks of Bolton Abbi-y, gave hiiuself 
up to the forbidden sUhIu s of ulchemy 
and a'-trology. His son, who was tin 
first Karl of fuinberland, embittered 
the conohision of his life, by embark¬ 
ing in a seriiR of .'uhentures, wliuh, in 
spite of llieir piofiigacy, or tatlier In 
consKjiicncc of it, pi ssess a very strong 
romantic interest. Fi« liing that Iiis fa¬ 
ther w;is cither unwilling or unable to 
furnish him with fundH to inuintain 
his innrdinnic riot and luxury, he be¬ 
came tljc leadtr of n bund of outlaws, 
ond, by their agency, h vied aids ami 
bciievolencts ii)»on the different travel¬ 
lers on the King’s highway. A h tfer 
of the old liOrtl. his nitlur, which, by 
the by, is nut the letter of an illiterab 
irinn, is still eMant, in which he 
])lains in veiy moving terms of his 
son's digenoi acy and misoniiduet. I'he 
oung sc;i)K‘-grace, wishing to nuikt 
lis father kmnv from e.xpcricncc tlir 
inronveiiienee of being scantily sup¬ 
plied with money, enjoined his tenant- 
ly in CruNcn not to pay their rents, 
and beat one of them, Ifenry I’opelv, 
who ventured to disolwy him, so se¬ 
verely with his own hand, that he lay 
for a long time in peril of death. lie 
spoiled his father’s houses, ivc. “ fc- 
lumoubly took away his proper goods," 
as the (dd lord quaintly observes, *' ap¬ 
parelling himself and his horpc, all the 
time, ill cloth of gold and goldsmith's 
work, more like a duke than a poor 
baron s son.” Ho likewise took a i>ar- 
•ticular aver.sion to the religious onlcrs, 
shamefully beating tlu-ir Uuants anil 
servants, in such wise us some whole 
towns were fain to keep the churches 
both night and day, and durst not come 
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at their own houses."—Whilst cuga^^ed 
in these ignoVtlc practiceSj loss clisson* 
ant, howevi-r, to the manners of his 
age than to those of ours, he wooed, 
and won, and married, a daughter of 
the Percy of Northumberland ; and it 
is conjecturetl, upon very plausible 
grounds, that his courtfliip and mar¬ 
riage with a lady of the highest rank 
under such disadvantages on his part, 
gave rise to the beautiful old ballad 
uf the Nutbrown Maid. The lady, 
becoming very unexpectedly the lieir- 
cas of her family, added to the inhe- 
ritanecofthe CUftoi ds the extensive fee 
which the Percies held in ^ oikshire; 
and by that transfer of projKTty, and 
by die grant of Bolton Abbey, which 
lie obiaini'd from Henry the Kighth, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
her Imshund became possissor of near¬ 
ly all tin* ilistriot winch stn iches be¬ 
tween the castles of .‘■'klpton on the 
south, and of Bioughum, or as the 
(Uittbrds, to whom it helonge 1, always 
wrote il, Bromehain, on the north. 
Tile second l^arl of C'umbulaml, who 
was as lond of alehcmy and iisliology 
as his prandlalher, was succmleil by 
his son <«toige, who di tmgujslied 
himself abroioi by tin* daiing mirepi- 
dity wiili winch lie C'>ndnetMl ^eVll•^l 
huecaiiLvring expoilitions in the West 
Indies against the Spiniunls, and at 
home, by the veiy exbnsive scale on 
Avhicli be propagated his own and his 
AiakcrV imape in the dales of Craven. 
Among the niuntrous chihlrcn of 
ulioni he was tin* fatlnr, the nuHt ce¬ 
lebrated was the ConiiUss of JVm- 
broke nml iMontgonuvy, whose long 
life of virtuous exertion renders her 
well qualified to liguie as the luroinc 
of a tale of chivalry. TJie anccdoUs, 
which arc told of this high spirited 
lady in the thn-e <;ountii*.s ol York, 
M'estmureland, and Cundierland, are 
almost innumerable, and relate to cir¬ 
cumstances in her life, whieh, though 
some are impossible, and others im¬ 
probable, ate still all full of heroic in¬ 
terest and adventure. Her defence of 
Broineham Castle against the intru¬ 
sion of hci uncle of Cumberland,*—her 
riding cross-legged to meet the.Tudgcs 
of Assize, when she acted in person at 
Appleby as High SheriH’ by inherit¬ 
ance of the county of VVtstmorelaiid,— 
her hairbreadth escapes and dangers 
during the great rebellion, ore charac¬ 
teristics of the woman, so striking in 

themselves, that they would require 


little adventitious ornament from the 
writer, who should take them aa In¬ 
cidents for poem or romance. Her 
courage and liberality in bubliclife were 
only to be equalled by her order, eco¬ 
nomy, and devotion in private. '' Bhe 
was,^' says Dr Whitaker, ** the oldest 
and most independent courtier in the 
kingdom," at the time of her death.— 
“ She had known and admired Queen 
Klizubeth ;—she had refused what she 
dccmi-d an iniquitous award of King 
.lainrr," tlmugh urged to submit to it 
by her first husband, the Earl of Dor¬ 
set :—She rebuilt her dismantled 
castles in defiance of Cromwell, and 
repelled with disdain the interposition 
of a prolligatu minister under Charles 
the Second/' A woman of such daunt¬ 
less spirit and conduct would be a 
fitting subject, even for the pencil of 
the niighty magician of Abbotsford. 
A journal of her life in htr own hand¬ 
writing is Still in existence at Apple¬ 
by Ca.stle. 1 have heard, that it tle- 
sceiids to the minutest details ubont 
her babits and feelings, und that it is 
that cuu.se alone, wiiicli prevents its 
publication. Hut surtly such dchuls 

might be onilttcil, where they are in¬ 
compatible with the refined delicacy 
of the present age; and the really va¬ 
luable ))art of the work, the gold se¬ 
parated from the dross, might advan- 
tageoualy be made llio property of the 
puMiii. IVrsonal adventures are not 
widiuut nttractiun, c\cn when naira* 
ted in the most ordinary style; and 
.'nheiitureb like hers, narrated in the 
same teiae and Ibreihle language in 
wliioh Inr Utters are written, would 
form an admirable foundation for any 

superstructure of romance, which an 
“ imagination all compact" might re.ar 
upon them. 

It is not my intention to make any 
use of the tradiliunury stories, to 
which i have been alluding. They 
are connected with great events and 
lofty ai^soeiations, and ought to be de¬ 
corated with language and imagery 
wortlty of their heroic argument. To 
array them in a garb of corresponding 
majesty, would require more time and 
tolcnt than I possess; and 1 shuH 
tlitrcfore leave the I.ordsof Craven in 
some chronicler who enjo).s more Ui- 
Mire, and is gifted with nHiieexteiiMvo 
literature, than has hitherto fallen lo 
my humble lot. But though I ih - 
clinc to trace the fortunes of the noble 
chieftains of the Clifford family, froui 
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• eonviction of my own inability to do 
joBtiee to their merits, I am hj no 
means unwilling to tiy my powers, 
such 8B they are, on those of some of 
their leas exaltra descendants ; and 
there is a l^nd r^arding one of 
them, so wild in its nature, so extra¬ 
ordinary in its incidents, and at the 
same time so little known in Craven, 
and so utterly unknown out of it, that I 
will endeavour to dogood Mrvice to the 
lovers of romance, by placing it plain- 
ly and briefly before them. 

It was in tlie early part of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, that Master An¬ 
tony Clifford, as he was called in the 
language of the times, lost a patron 
and benefactor, and, as some said, no 
very distant relation, by the death of 
the tenth Lord Cliffhrd, so well known 
as ** the Shepherd” to the peasantry 
of Craven. A degree of mystery hung 
over bis birth, which rendered his sta¬ 
tion in society more than ambiguous; 
but the favour, which he enjoyed 
both with the old Lord Cliffbrd, and 
with the gallant outlaw, his son, of 
whom he appeared to be a living 
image, caused a degree of respect to 
be paid to him, which might perhaps 
have been denied to the comeliness of 
his-person, and to the kindituess of 
his disposition. Strange stories were 
bruited abroad respecting his first in¬ 
troduction to Barden Tower; and it 
was rumoured, that the Fair Lily of 
Egrerootid liad fled from the hearth of 
her father in dishonour and grief, only 
a few weeks before he was discovered, 
a helpless infant, on the brink of that 
narrow and tremendous Assure in the 
rocks, throngh which the Wharf hur¬ 
ries its waters with a rapidity, which 
dazzles the eye of the gazer. From 
Ilia early infancy, he delighted in the 
profound solitude of the woods be¬ 
tween Bolton Abbey and Barden Tow¬ 
er ; and, as he advanced to manhood, 
his attachment to it appeared to gain 
additional strength with every suc¬ 
ceeding year of his life. Whethtfr this 
was owing to the abstruse nature of 
bis studies, to the melancholy moodi¬ 
ness of his disposition, or to the enli¬ 
vening pretence of Helen Hariling- 
toD, who wandered through those fo¬ 
rests, like the Dryad who presided 
over them, it is impossible for me to 
decide; but, as he loved the lady, 
shunn^ the conversation of hia equals 
in years, and had been taught to read 
futurity in the aspect of the stars of 
heaven, by his aged patron^ Lord Clifc 


ford, the reader may impute it to any 
of the three causes which suite, best 
with his own inclination. It Was, 
however, remarked, that, shortly after 
Lord Clifford’s death, he became more 
atroogly addicted than ever to the 
study of astrology. He bad before 
calculated the horoscope of most of hia 
friends; but then, by some strange fa¬ 
tality, he became passionately eager to 
calcukte his own. There was a diffi¬ 
culty, however, about the operation, 
which he found it impossible to over¬ 
come. He knew neither the hour nor 
the circumstances of his birth, nor any 
means by which he oould discover 
them. He knew the lime and the 
place where the verdurer of Borden 
forest had accidentally found him; 
but beyond that, he could learn no¬ 
thing. A restless spirit of cariosity 
led bim, on the anniversary of the 
day on which his destiny rescued bim 
from the rapids of the Wharf, to visit 
at deep midnight the rocky and ro¬ 
mantic scenery of the Strid. He had 
often seen and admired it in the bril¬ 
liant blaze of day; but it was the 
first time that he had beheld the rug- 
geflne&s of its features under the soft¬ 
ening influence of the pale moonlight. 
11c yielded up his full heart to the 
enchantment of the place and of the 
hour, and fell, be knew not how, into 
a train of mournful meditation on the 
events which had befallen him since 
lie had been left there, a nameless 
being, to live or die, as accident might 
determine. The sports of his infancy, 
the pursuits of his youth, the favour¬ 
able prospcctsof his inaturer years, all 
passed in rapid succession belbre him. 
He was the delight of his friends, and 
the beloved of his mistress; and yet 
all this availed bim nothing, so long 
as he was ignorant of the parents who 
bad given him birth, and of the hoiur 
at which he bad received it. He waa 
turning bis steps homeward, feeding 
on these bitter fancies, and heedless 
of every thing around him, when the 
unexpected appearance of a tall and 
aged female by his side, whose com¬ 
plexion and features betrayed her 
Egyptian origin, roused him from his 
reverie, and made him feel solicitous 
for a moment for his personal safety* 
Hut a second glance dissipated hu 
anxiety, and though he started, as 
she called bim by his name, it Waa 
more from surprise than from any un¬ 
quiet or unpleasant feeling. 

** Well met, Antony Chfford,” said 
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the gipej* eydn^ him attentireljr u 
ahe spoke» and flinging a hasty glan<» 
of rfecognitioQ over his pensive fea¬ 
tures,—“ Well met, Antony Clifford, 
any where; but, at this season, best 
of alt met here. Nay, fear not, be¬ 
cause I have found thee alone at this 
late hour in the deepest glen of Barden 
forest. One«and-twenty years ago 
this very day, on an evening as serene 
and lovely as the present, 1 rescued 
thee on this very spot from the raging 
frensy of a broken-hearted motiier, 
who had just dven thee birth; and 1 
have not watched over thy safety for 
her sake in secret so long to wish to 
mar in one moment the last scion of 
a house, which I loved so well. Listen 
to me. Antony Clifford,"—said she, 
observing him impatient to address 
her—uiid interrupt me not by idle 
questioning. I come to warn tliee, in 
thy mother’s name, against tliy pre¬ 
sent feelings. Join in the active busi- 
nesK of men, and advance, like a true 
son of Clifford us thou art, with bold¬ 
ness to fortune. Linger with the 
dreatning canons of Bolton in these 
woods, and become, as thy maddened 
mother jirophesied that thou wouliLt, 
the bane and ruin of those who love 
thee.” 

The young man, thus addressed, 
souglU, but in vain, for further ex¬ 
planation from the sibyl, who had 
thus unexpectedly volunteered him 
her advice. She was not entirely un¬ 
known to him, as he had frequently 
met her in the recesses of the forest— 
and had sometimes been surprised, if 
not perplexed, by the pertinacity with 
which she had at a distance observed 
his every motion. To all the ques¬ 
tions, and they were many, which he 
asked her on other subjects she re- 
plietl readily and distinctlybut when¬ 
ever he touched upon the subject of 
his birth, she cither gave hiiu evasive 
answers, or sunk, as if conscious slic 
had said too much, into an obstinate 
and moody silence. He gained from 
her, however, upon that night, as he 
atlerwarda confessed, information suf- 
fleient for the calculation of hia own 
horoscopeand the next day saw 
him busily occupied with the erection 
of the figure of heaven and its twelve 
houses, and with the rectification of 
the planets in their position in it, ac¬ 
cording to the moment of his presumed 
nativity. I am not aufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the jargon of astrology 


to know whether ho found them in 

aspects aextile,quartile, trine oonjoi Bed, 

or opposite: but it was evident to lU 
who knew him, that die calculations, 
into which he had entered, hod ended 
in very unflattering results, and liad 
produced an impression upon his mind, 
from which, in spite of his efforts, he 
could not relieve it. 

He was in this uneasy and unset¬ 
tled state of mind, when the arrival 
of the new Lord Clifford to take pos¬ 
session of his paternal inheritance in 
Craven diverted for a while the cur¬ 
rent of his griefs, and filled him with 
proud aspirations of the future. Harsh 
and imperious to others, to him Lord 
Clifford was ail gentleness and affec¬ 
tion; and his dependents soon dis¬ 
covered that nothing gave bis Lord¬ 
ship so much genuine satisfaction at 
any act of attention conferred on this 
foster-child of his family. To love 
those whom we have benefited is al¬ 
most as natural a process of the hu¬ 
man mind, as to hate those whom we 
have injured; and it appeared, as if 
each successive benefit which Lord 
Clifford bestowed u))on his youthful 
favourite, served only as an induce¬ 
ment to ^ower upon him still greater 
benefits at the earliest opportunity. 
The only boon, which Antony Clif¬ 
ford could not obtain, was leave to 
depart from his native valleys, and to 
seek distinction in the turmoil and 
danger of a military life. The more 
earnestly he solicited that boon, the 
more obstinately was it withheld from 
himand he was at last compelled 
to give up all thoughts of obtaining it 
by the cleclaration of Lord CUfibrd, 
that nothing but the basest ingrati¬ 
tude could induce him to wish to 
withdraw himself so entirely from his 
protection and friendship. He felt 
this dimppointment the more bitterly, 
because he could not conceal eitlier 
from himself or from his companions 
that it was a disappointment: and be 
was scarcely reconciled to it by the 

watchful attention with which hj> 
Lordship sought to forestall his wishes 
upon every other subject. He was pro¬ 
vided with hawks, which could strikt 
down herons of the highest fiight'— 
with horses, which were unrivalled 
for spirit and fleetness, even among 
the excellent horses for which York¬ 
shire has long been renowned—and 
witli dogs, which, if not “ of the tnia 

Spartan breed," wen fiew'd and 
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Mniled'* as beautifully or the best in 
Britain. At the banquet and the ball, 
he found himself treated as one of the 
most favoured guests—'and be thus 
acquired a standing in the district, 
-which many of its wealthier proprie* 
tors sought to acquire in vain. ].ord 
Cliiford bad heard of the attachment 
which subsisted betwcdi him and the 
fair Helen of Uanilcswall-Io«lge;— 
and, in hopes of detaining him a will¬ 
ing prisoner in Craven, ixcrtcd him¬ 
self strenuously in bringing about a 
marriage between them. Sir Walter 
Ilartlington at first demurred to it, 
cn account of the mystery which hung 
over the young man’s birth; hut, 
when he found that the propus.ils of 
his-feutlal superior were backt il by tlie 
dearest wishes of his only child, he 
withdrew his opposition, and consent¬ 
ed to accept thi'in, provided the mar¬ 
riage were delayed to the close of the 
year, which was then opening, 'i’o tt rms 
BO reasonable no objection cotdd be 
started,—und Lord t'htt'ord lift the 
family mansion of the Ilurtlingtons 
with a firm conviction on his mind, 
that he had at last obtahicd the means 
of wholly overcoming the erratic pro- 
enslties of his young namesake. To 
is unutterable surprise and niortiti- 
caiion, Antony Clifiord received the 
intelligence, which his I.ordship ex¬ 
pected would have filled him with rap¬ 
ture, with a coldness wliiih could not 
have been greaUT, Inul his blood 

been very snow-broth.” Instcinl of 
thanking his Lordship for the pains 
which he had taken to secure his liap- 
pinesA^ he stood as pale and silent and 
immovable as a marble image. A se¬ 
cret horror seemed to pervade his 
frame, and to paralyze his faculties;— 
and it was not till his Lordship re¬ 
called him to himself by asking whe¬ 
ther he was ill, that he recollected the 
presence in which he stood, and the 
thanks, which, in common decency, he 
was bound to render. After a ino- 
menlary pause, in which thoughts of 
iinutteraolc anguish seemed to dart 
across his mind, his p'atitude burst 
forth with a fervency of feeling and an 
eloquence of cxpre<;sion, which dissi- 
ted the idea whicli Lord Clifford was 

ginning to entertain, that his young 
favourite had ceased to love the heiress 
of Gamlcswall. Ills Lordship W’os, 
however, surprised at the earnestness 
with which Antony immcdiau-ly after¬ 
wards renewed his BolicitatioiJf«, for 


permission to spend the interval before 
Ilia marriHge, in acquiring a practiciil 

knowledge of the art of war, in tlie 
service of some of the princes of AI- 
mayne. It was in vain that he decla¬ 
red to his patron, that he was ashamed 
of passing his youth in inglorious in¬ 
dolence ; it was in vain inat he re¬ 
presented, that he should be unworthy 
the name which he wasnllowcd to bcjr, 
if ho did not utlenipt to ^^gnah’zc it, 
whore danger was to be braved and 
honours were to be vion ; it was in vain 
tljai he argued upon the ncces-sity of 
distinguishing himself in the ryes of 
his nusirc&s, and of proving liinieclf 
worthy of her afiection and regard; 
for all his deelarations, representations 
and arguments, wire addressed to an 
unwilling ear, and wtre rtccived with 
undisguised dissalislaction and dis¬ 
like. They Were ur^ed, however, witli 
a pertinacity, which the peculiar situ- 
ation of the young man, and Ins peaee- 
ful and studious habits, reiidtred per¬ 
fectly unaccountjbJe, and were nt vt r 
totally abandoned, until he was toM 
by Lord Cbflbrd, in the only words vf 
anger which ihot nobUinim ever ad- 
dnfist'd to him, tliat he give up 

either Ins inihtaiy puject'*, or the 
fiiintMiip wliieli Imd eliciisluil and 

! )ro(ecU'd liim from infancy to uniii- 
lood. lie hesitated ter some time in 
making his choice ; hut inaiU it ut lust, 
as most young men would, in favour of 
Ins own forimies, his mistress's .smile‘s, 

and his patron's; fusteiing and j)owcr- 
ful iniluence. 

Shortly after this event, an txtra- 
ordinary change was obsei veil in the 
Spirit and disposition of Atilony Clif¬ 
ford. There was a moroscncss and ir- 
ritabiiity in his temper, which aston¬ 
ished and distressed all wdio wire ae- 
quninted with his previously mild and 
conciliatory maimers. At one mo¬ 
ment he was the most sanguine, and 
at tlie next, the most desjrcridciit oi‘ 
human beings;—at one inoiiunt all 
joy and life, and anitnution ; and ut 
the next, all gloom, and melancholy, 
and despair. Ilts bihaviour towards 
his mistress was cmially inconsistent, 
—for he was now the most affection¬ 
ate and attentive, and now the most 

negligent of lovers,—jealous to a fault, 
when she b* stowed her smiles on 
oihir.s, but apparently indifferent to 
their value, wlien fchc reserved them 
for himself, lu vain did she seek for 

exfdanation of conduct go distressing 
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to the tenderness, os it was humiliating 
to the pri le, of woman. Her remon¬ 
strances were met by protestations of 

unceasing affection, ana by assurances, 
that his manner towards her had ne¬ 
ver, intentionally, expressed any other 
fet'ling. Most women would have dis¬ 
carded a suitor, whose love was so un¬ 
certain and variable: but Helen Haru 
lington was of a meek and long-suffer¬ 
ing disposition, which made her supo* 
rior to the ordinary jealousies of her 
sex, and wltich enabled her to hope 
every thing, and to emlurc everything, 
so long as the slightest prospect of 
amendment existed. She discovercil 
fVCuscR for her lover’s waywardness, 
in trifling incidents in winch indifte- 
nut spectators could discover none; 
and, as if she took a pride in her pa¬ 
tience, attempted to conceal it from 
otiu'rs, long after shi' had found it iui- 

pussibic to conceal it from lierscdf. 

I have already stated, that Sir Wal¬ 
ter Ilartlington, on giving his consent 
to his daughter’s niarria;.’e with An¬ 
tony ('lifford, had insisted. Unit the 
year which was then opening, should 
be passed by the young couple in sin¬ 
gle bltsscdiicss, as a year of probation. 
'J’iino, in its ru]>id yet impt rc< j>tii>!e 
flight, hiid di'-plHced the snows of 
winter by the \» rdurc of spring, and 
the verdure of spring by the sultry 
russet of sumiiUT : ulun, to the joy 
of all who knew hi»n, the chiud, which 
had so long suiJcletied and deformed 
the blow of the ) oinig Cliffurd, pa'Jsed 
away, and di«.sipii!eil by its departure 
the darkness ot Lis spirit. It was said 
by one of !n», funtiliar asKoriates, wbo 
had iillcetionutely atton<1cd him during 
a paroxysm of unusual despondency, 
tint, after a violent flood of tears, he 
>iink upon his knees, and continued 
for a lung time in silent prayer ; and 
that, upon rising, he turned round to 
him with a composed aspect, and told 
him that the spell, which for sonic 
months had enthralled him, was bro¬ 
ken for ever. " Its influence is past, 
—its charm is dissolved,—I wake as 
from a dream,—and instead of the hor¬ 
rors which h-ive for some time appear¬ 
ed to surround me, I see the haven of 
tranquillity und happiness open before 
me.” From that moment, he became 
in conduct an altered man. His mo% 
roseness vanished, his equanimity re¬ 
turned, and he niixid, with as much 
cheerfulness AS formerly, in the social 

circle of his friends. Lord Clifford 


rejoiced in the change; because ho 
considered it as a proof, that bU fa¬ 
vourite had conquered the sense of 

diaappointinent, which bis refusal bad 
generated. His mistress rejoiced in it; 
because she considered it as a proof, 
that days of brighter hue and happier 
omen were beginning to dawn upon 

her: and the very peasants of the 
district participated in their joy; be« 
cause, in tliose times of feudal arro- 
aiice, no one that mingled with the 
ighcr classes on terms of equality, 
treated them with bo much affability 
and condescinsion, as the fortunate 
foundling of the Strid, the friend and 
protege of the haughty Clifford. 

It was during the period when this 
satisfaction was at its height, that the 
fair Helen invited a party of her 
friends to join with ber in perambu- 
laM’ng the forests, which skirt the 
M^harf from Barden to Bumsell, and 
which give to its batiks a luxuriance 
of verdure, and a deepness of shade, 
which in some i>Iaci-s form a singular 
mixture, and in others a still more 
singular contr.ist, of cheerfulness and 
gloom. A woman is seldom without 
a reason for any proposal, which 
squares with her humour;—and the 
reason alleged for this perambulation 
by the heiress of (lanileswall was lur 
desire to superintend in person the 
preparations, which the pi asantry were 
it.alciiig in the woods for their usual 
coU'biation of St Lawrence's eve. It 
was formerly the custom throughout 
Craven, aiPl it still remains the cus¬ 
tom ill the neiglibourliood of GigglvF- 
wiik, to make huge bonfires on that 
niebt on the summits of the different 
hills, in commemoration, it is said, of 
a defeat given to an invasion of the 
H.tnc-s in consequence of the timely 
alarm spread through the district by 
these mo>t ancient and effectual of 
beacons. Kcnnel-night, as it is still 
c.dled in the phraseology of Craven, 
wos then conRecrated to every s;>ecies 
of rustic Tcvilry —and dale re¬ 
sounded with the voice of gladDess— 
and by the blaze of the bale-fire the 
young danced, and the old drank away 
their cares, till the first tints of morn¬ 
ing were distinguishable in the hori¬ 
zon. It was usual for the lady of the 
manor to leave her moated mansion 
in the comnany of her tenantry, and 
to select witli groat state and solemni¬ 
ty the withering, wcnther*beateii oak, 

w'hich was to form the nuclens round 
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which the dried ftine» end pett, and 
underwood of the villagen, were to be 
piled on high and it was to perform 
that ceremony, that Helen Hartlinffo 
imt led her jocund train through the 
mazes of the woods, which then 
stretched far and wide in every direc¬ 
tion from Burnsell fell. AtWr the 

oak had been selected and hewn down, 
with all due observance of ancient 
rites, it was suggested by some of the 
nartj, that, as were in the neigh- 
Dourhood ^ the Ghascrills, or rills of 
the Ghosts, it would be treating those 
spiritual essences with marked disre¬ 
spect, if they returned home without 
paying a visit to their abodes. The 
suggestion was made at a time, when 
the most enlightened minds were alive 
to superstitious terrors, and in conse- 
<mencc met with instant approbation. 
'Those, who are acquainted with Uic 
localities of Craven, will, I trust, ex¬ 
cuse me for informing those who are 
not, that the scenery, which has ac¬ 
quired 60 formidable an appellation, 
is that wliich surrounds one of the 
roost singular cascades of the rapid and 
romantic Wharf. Its pellucid waters, 
which, at a short distance both above 
and belowthe fall, expand into a glassy 
pool, arc projected through a cleft of 
little more than two feet in diameter, 
which they have rifted in the rock, 
into an agitated basin of tremendous 
depth. On their road to this narrow 
and fearful aliyRR, Antony Cliflbrd 
contrived to ilctach his unreluctant 
mistress from her companions, and to 
reiterate his assurances, that, notwith¬ 
standing the recent inconsistencies of 
Ills behaviour, caused, as he said, by 

circumstances, over which unfortu¬ 
nately he had no control, he had al¬ 
ways been her most devoted and af¬ 
fectionate lover, and that auch he 
should continue, in spite of fate, to the 
last moment of his existence. There 
was an earnestness in his words, and 
a sincerity in his looks, which convin¬ 
ced the anxious maiden, that these 
protestatioaa were the genuine dictates 
of his hearty and the effect of them 


was visible in the delighted expreesion 
of her countenance, when sher^oined 
her friends on the ledge of rocks, 

against whidi the Wharf wildly daahes 
its foaming battery, in its impatience 
to escape from the maasive rarrim, 
within which it is momentarily im¬ 
prisoned. They gazed for a time on 

the deep solitudes from which it was 
indignantly hurrying like a disgusted 
anchorite, and on the ancient and ma¬ 
jestic wot^B, which, in Katurc’s native 
taste, darkened the hills on each side 
of it: but their feelings of admiration 
were suddenly changed into those of 
the acutest agony by seeing Antony 
CiifTUrd precipitated into the roaring 
torrent, as he rashly attempted to step 
across it. Thescreamof horror, which 
burst from the lips of her companions, 
sounded like the knell of happiness to 
the afflicted Helen. To descend into 
such a migh^p rush of waters, and to 
escape from its eddying violence with 
life,appcRTed impossible; and, though 
she neither screamed, nor wept, nor 
fainted at the calamity, which had 
thus suddenly bereft her of her dear¬ 
est hopes, none that witnessed ever 
forgot the glance of despair whit h she 
flung upon the " ruffian kitlows" 
which were ** curling their monstrous 
heads’* in the boiling gulf at her feet. 
A momentary reflection convinced all, 

who lieheld the accident, that aid they 
could administer none. The rugged 
inequalitii'S of tin* rocks, which forin 

the sides, and partially run across the 
bed of the infuriated stream, together 
with the dangerous ra]udity of the dif¬ 
ferent whirlpools, whicli they create 
ill the stream itself, induced them at 

once to give him up as irrecoverably 
lost. But the very circumstances, 
which led the spectators to des|>oiid, 
unexpectedly proved the means of liis 

{ ireservation.* The water was too vin- 
ently agitaietl to permit him to sink; 
and he was ejected from it in a few 
minutes on the shallow gravel below 
the cascade, pale and seiiselosa, it is 
true, but, to all outward appearance, 
free from any serious injury. Every 


* ** Not many yean ago, whilst a gentleman was handing a yoong lady over this nar^ 
lew but fearful abyss, the latter, seized with a panic, drew henelf and her protector into 
the streanw-but before tbeir companions haiTtime to do more than exercise a single act 
of refiecUon in giving them up for lost, both were ejected without injury upon tlie shal¬ 
low gravel hclow. All asperities in the rocky passage liad long since been worn away, 
and the caldron beneath them, though eighteen ^ violently agitated to 

permit them to iink.**-.PB M'^hitazfb'x Crai'etty p. 213. 
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arm was immediately stretched out to 
his rescue ; and he was scarcely drw- 
ged on shOTc, before he was sufficiently 
recovered from his swoon to allay the 
anxiety of his betrothed bride, by as¬ 
suring her that, with the exception 
of a few bruises on his head, which 
had stunned and confused him, be felt 
no inconvenience from the immersion 
he had sustained* The accident, how¬ 
ever, effectually marred the mirth of 
the party ; and the fair Helen and her 
lover returned to Gamluswall l^odge in 
a frame of mind much less joyous than 
that in which th^ had quitted it for 
their expe<litiuu of the morning- 
It was late in the evening of the same 
day, that Antony Clifford mounted 
his horse to return to his vaulted 
chamber in Barden tower. Dark 
thoughts and dismal fancies,—the off¬ 
spring of a fevered and distempered 
brain,—tortured his heavC, and unfit¬ 
ted him for enjoying the gentleness of 
the scenery, through which his jour¬ 
ney lay. lie saw not the silver light 
which the moon was difftiHing over 
the silent landscape, as she sailed amid 
the stars of heaven, exulting and 

triumphing in her own suiH-rior glory, 
lie felt nut the benign and soothing 
iiiilucnec, which the cahnncbs of niglit 
war* flinging over animated creation, as 
it brought to the ear the soft and 
lulling sounds*’ of ‘‘ streams inaudible 
by day," and so conv<-yed to the mint! 
the conviction, that every thing, ev<m 
to the foliage of the forest, was quiet 
and at rest. He rode on, forgetful of 
the past, and reckless of the future, 
till lie had left Barden tower far in 
his rear, and had involved himself and 
his steed in the tangled maxes of Crok- 

erisp forest, which, though it now ex¬ 
ists hut in story, formerly extended all 
round the grey tower-like projections 
of Flashy fell. Having disroounbnl 
from his horse, he ru^ed with the 
speed of delirium through the oaks, 
which fringed the side of the hill, 
and stopma not in his career, till he 
had reached the bonfire, which was 
then blazing in solitude on its summit. 

I say iu solitude ;—for there were dan¬ 
gerous inmates in Crokense forest, who 
might have made the peasantry pay 
dearly for their revelry, had they pro¬ 
tracted it to the same late hour on that 
hill, as they were accustomed to pro¬ 
tract it on every other in the district. 
Having cast a hasty glance at the fire, 
which threw a red murky shadow on 
Voi.. XXV-. 


the neighbouring trees, as if it were 
indignant at the absence of other wot- 
shippers, be stood for one moment ir¬ 
resolute by its side;— and then, brush* 
ing away a tear, which had stolen un¬ 
invited to his cheek, flung himself 
upon the burning embers, a victim, as 
be exclaimed, to tlie malevolence of 
fate I But there are some men, over 
whose safety a special providence seems 
always to be watching. At the very 
moment when his destruction again 
appeared inevitable, a band of gipsies 
burst from an adjacent thicket, and 
tore him, in spite of his strug^es, 
from the violent death, which he had 
so madly courted. 

But how was she, the fair maiden 
of Gamlcswall, employed, whilst this 
struggle was going forward for her 
lover's life } She had retreated to her 
chamber, soon after his arrival at her 
father's mansion, in order that she 
might express in private her gratitude 
to Heaven for his strange and wonder¬ 
ful preservation ; and she pleaded, as 
a reason for not withdrawing from it 
during the evening, the shock which 
her feelings had experienced during 
the excursion of the morning. It was 
unfortunate for Antony Cliftbrd, that 
she was not present at her father’s 
board to mark his heavy and blood¬ 
shot eye, his absent and distracted 
air, and his confused and petulant an¬ 
swers to the qnestioua casually ad¬ 
dressed to him. She would have dis¬ 
covered the fever that was lurking in 
his veins, an<l would have prevented 
him from leaving the roof of her fa¬ 
ther, “ where charity was landlord,” 
till he had taken some simple remedy 
to allay it. But destiny will have its 

way ; and hr left Gamleswall Lodge 
in a state of melancholy excitement, 
which atldcxl severe aggravation to the 
dreadful reflection, which had long 
embittered his repose. Of all this his 
fair mistress was ignorant till the next 
morning, when a messenger from Bar¬ 
den tower brought the disastrous in¬ 
telligence to Gamlcswall, that Antony 
Clifford had been conveyed home on a 
Utter of broken branches, by a band of 
gipsies, who had found him wandering 
in the woods in all the delirium of a 

burning fever. There was a mysterious 
message, he added, delivered at the 
same time to Lord Clifford, by a sin- 
^lar looking female, who acted as 
leader of party, and claimed as the 
only reward which she would deign 

fi 
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to accept for her services^ a abort con* 
veraation with his lordship in private. 
With the import of that conversation 

the messenger was of course unac¬ 
quainted; but he stated that ithad been 
such as to draw tears even from the pi¬ 
tiless bosom of a Clifforil. Hislordahip, 
after cliamissing the gipsy, remained for 
some time in a state of great agitation, 
and then sent him to acquaint Sir Wal¬ 
ter Hartlington of the alarming state of 
young Clifford's health, and to request 
iiiin to break the afHictiiig tidings as 

gently as he could to his daugliter. I 
shall not pretend to describe the an¬ 
guish which they excited in her niiiuK 
Those, whom the same calamity has 
pierced With a true sense of misery, 
will be able to conceive it; and to 
those, whom it has not, the most 
powerful description would slicw but 
faintly. 

The unaccountable vicissitudes in 
the temper and behaviour of Antony 
Clifford, during the previous six 
months, had gradually generated kus« 
picions in the breast of Sir Waller 
Hartlington, that he was liable to tem¬ 
porary abenations of intelUct; and 

the inquiries, which the old knight felt 
it to be his duty to institute into the 
cause and nature of the sudden iltruss 
under which his daughter a lover was 
labouring, gave confirmation of the 
strongest character to those susp'ciotis. 
Need I mention what was ilie result? 
A direct command to his daughter tu 
break off all intercourse, both i)y word 
and by writing, with the unfortunate 
Clifford, as the most efficacious me¬ 
thod of eradicating a passion, wliich 
it was no longer possible for him as a 
parent to view with approbation ; and 
a distinct avowal to Lord Clifford of 
the actual cau’^es, which led him to 
form so painful, yet so necessary, a de¬ 
termination. The ilangerous symp¬ 
toms, which marked the progress of 
his malqdy, rendered it for some time 
impossible to convey even a hint of 
this bitter intelligence to the youthful 
suffbrer, whom it interested so deeply; 

and it was not until be had made a 

considerable advance to recovery, and 
had begun to question his attendants 
respecting the family at Gamlcswall, 

that Lord Clifford, ventured in the 
mildest and most considerate terms, 
to communicate to him the stern and 
immutable resolution of Sir Walter 
Hartlington. The communication 
struck home to his very heart:—-a 
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ghastliness, like that of death, settled 
upon his countenunce,—and oi>e deeji 
and protracted groan proclaimed the 

intense agony of his spirit. The 
amendment of many days was de« 
stroyed in a single moment; a relapse 
of his dit»ord<!r ensued ; and life and 
death again coulendcd for the niostcry 
over him. 13ut death, which cuts short 
the career of the happy, when they 
least desire it, shrinks from tlic em¬ 
brace of the wretched, who anxiously 
court it. A strong coiiatitutioii bore 
liim triumphant over the combined 
assaults of mental aud bodily disease, 
and restored him, a tjrdy convalescent, 
to struggle with the di>mal conscious¬ 
ness of carrying about him a hopcK-sa, 
endless, and unrclievable sorrow. 

From the earliest ages, absence from 
the bedovod object has been always 
prescribed by physician and philoso¬ 
pher as the most cHectivc cure tor dia- 
apjwintcd love. The proximity of Har¬ 
den Tower to (iamleswall Lodge, ren¬ 
dered it an ineligible rcKtdence for An- 
U>ny Clirtbnl, during the first parox¬ 
ysms of his grief and disappointment. 
Every ileil in the neighbouring liills, 
every glade in the surrounding forests, 
ahoust every bush and copsi\ and holly 
tree in the verdant bowcr» of Harden, 
mustered up as.soi'iatioiiH, which ag¬ 
gravated his anguish, by reniimling 
him of liuppicr moments, spent in the 
society of iier, whom he was ordered, 
but wlioin ht found It iin|K)ssibIe, to 
cease to love. He was therefore con¬ 
veyed, as sprcdily as his infirm health 
w'ould admit, to the baronial castle of 
the (Miftbrd.s til Skipton, from which it 
was intended to remove him, as he ne- 
qiiirctt strength, to the romantic sce¬ 
nery, which still rises in simple gran¬ 
deur around their ruined forlalice ut 
Bromeliani. At Skii>U>n C'astle, wliich, 
tiiuugh shorij of its pristine magnifi¬ 
cence, frowns defiance even yet on the 
iiniKttent torrent, which for ages has 
been striving to tinderinine the rocky 
foundations on which it stands in 
deathless majesty, he was attended 
with the most sedulous care, that 
wealth, and power, and affection could 
command. Lord Clifford, who was 
artially infected by tlie fears, which 

ad gained a complete ascendency over 
'Sir Walter Hartlington, took every 
precaution to prevent their realization. 
Individuals, whose apparent object 
was to wile away by conversation the 

tedium of his illueBs, were stationed 
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in tbe Hpartiiiciit of the young Clif¬ 
ford, with strict orders to watch his 
every motion, and to rtinove from his 
sight every object, which had the 
Klightest tendency to exasperate the 
mental malady, under which it was 
(leeinetl possible that he might labour. 

Among these individuals was a fe¬ 
male, whoexcited considerable surprise 
among the domestics of l^onl Clifiord, 
from the singularity of her dress and 
of her demeanour,—from the striking 
resemblance which she bore to the 
mysterious Kgyptian, who had con¬ 
ducted Antony Ciidbrd safe home, 
will'll he was found delirious in the 
forest,—from the taciturnity which 
she preserved on every thing relating 
to herself, and towards all persons, ex¬ 
cept the suHering invalid,—and from 
the almost muternal solicitude with 
which she endeavoured to anticipate 
his wants and wishes. They fancied 
.ilso, that they perceived the existence 
of sumo underined but not uiiacknow- 
leilged connexion between the invalid 
and this stranger;—a circumstance 
which irritated titeir niriosity the 
more, as it seemed to be known and 
approved of by their haughty master. 
I’aiii would they have quescioiu'd her 
us to the reasons, which had induced 
her to resign her wandcritJg mode of 
life fur the sake of domiciliating her¬ 
self ns an inmate of a feud.il fortrc'-s; 
—but the grave austerity of her man¬ 
ners forbade all approach to familia¬ 
rity, and .so reiulercd their schemes 
for worming themselves into her con- 
fitlcnec perfectly impracticable. To 
attend tbe sick-bed, and to soothe tlic 

fevered anguish of Antony Clifford, 

appeared to be her greatest jileasare; 
and as this disposition, on lier part, 
Jesaened the laiHinr of liis other at¬ 
tendants, and afforded them the means 
of indulging tlicir truant inclinations 

at a distance from his charnlxT, they 
acquiesced in her gradual assumption 
of dictatorial authority within it, and 
tacitly installed her in the responsible 
office of his chief nurse. The vigilance, 
with which his minutest movements 
were observed, led him to suspect the 
mutiveti which hud given rise to it; 

and, unfortunately, inspired him with 
a desire to deceive it. All his actions' 
were cautiously, yet studiously, made 
subservient to his design of lulling to 
sleep the apprehensions which were 
entertained of his insanity. His ef¬ 
forts were but ^oo successfulfor 
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men readily believe that, which both 
their wishes and their interests ren¬ 
der Uiem anxious to find true. His 
attendants, misled by his calm and 
collecUnl l^haviotir on all occasions, 
became every day less vigilant in their 
superintendence;—and he soon con¬ 
vinced himself that, with one excep¬ 
tion, he had thrown them all com¬ 
pletely off tbeir guard. To deceive 
her penetrating eye was a task of some 

difficultybut the most affectionate 
nurse cannot always be with her pa¬ 
tient ;—and he selected the opportu¬ 
nity of her accidental absence to exe¬ 
cute B plan, which he must have had 

for some time previously iu hia con¬ 
templation. 

There was iu Skipton Castle, before 
it was dismantled by order of the Long 
Tarliament, a spacious gallery, wbicli 
traversed one entire side of it, and 
which was used for several centuries 
as an armoury by Us martial owners. 
A family, which, like that of the Clif¬ 
fords, not only took a decisive part in 
all the domestic conflicts of the coun¬ 
try, hut also inherited the honourable 
distinction of guarding the Western 
Afarches against the destructive in¬ 
cursions of i'oreign marauders, was 
compelled, by a feeling of self-pre¬ 
servation, to keep constantly in its 
possession a large quantity of arms, 
'j'hc existing records of the family in¬ 
form us^ that these instruments of de- 
aolalion and death were arranged in 
every uncouth figure which the fan¬ 
tastic imagination of the armourer 
could devise,—and that they formed 
a fruitful subject of wonder and admi¬ 
ration to the rustic visitors, who, at 
stated intervals, were permitted to be¬ 
hold them. In one part of this for- 
iniduble collection, was depMited the 
shattered corslet, in which the first 
LordClifford metan honourable death, 
in a desperate effort to restore Ibc fall¬ 
ing fortunes of England, at the disas¬ 
trous battle of Bannockburnand, 
in another part, the glittering armour, 
in w'hich his more fortunate descend- 
ant upheld the renown of his ancestry 
at Agincourt, and carried dismay and 
ruin into the serried squadrons of the 
chivalry of France. Here hung the 
sword, which for years was the surest 
defence of the house of Lancaster; and 
there tbe dagger, which drunk so deep¬ 
ly of the best blood of the house of 
York. Around then* were stored, in 
most admired disorder, liclmcU and 
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gaantleU *nd ihieldi, billt vad tworda 
and spears, and everj defensive and 
offeDsive iastriiiiient of ftndeot war« 
fare, some bright as the stream in 
which they were first tempered, others 
dark as the age of which they were 
the rusty memorials. 

On one occasion, when his faithful 
nurse had resigned her station at his 
bedside to one of the inilitai^ tenants 
of the barony, Antony Clifford, who 
luul obiaiiied perinisBion from his phy* 
stciaus to quit his chamber, aud to 
take a short walk in the corridors uf 
the castle, contrived to lure him into 
this armovu'y, and then, after some 
conversation on the use and advan« 
tages of the different weapons it con¬ 
tained, dispatched him to a remote 
apartment for a curious match-lock, 
which he knew to be kept there. The 
man, suspecting no guile, left him to 
perform his errand; hut was fortu¬ 
nately met on his road by the myste. 
rious* female, who liad taken so pro¬ 
minent a part in the cure of his mas¬ 
ter. With the inslinctivc shrewdness 
of woman, she immediately suspected 
the purpose for which her patient had 
got rid of him, anil requested him to 
return with her in all bustc (o the 
armoury. The man assented ;—and 
they had just reached it in time to see 
Antony Clifford take from Us place 
the dagger, with which ** the Hutchtr” 
Lord had stabbed the young Karl of 
Butland, and direct its point against 
his own throat. Fire and water," 
he muttered to himself, ** obey the 
spell that has been cast upon tlicin, 
and have lost their power to work me 
harmbut I hold fate clasped in my 
fist. This steel," he added, raising 
his arm to strike, ** never disappointed 
its possessor, and its stab is sure.*' 
The blow fell, but, either from the 
weakness of the striker, or from the 
nervousness occasioned by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, or from some 
other cause, into which it ii* immate¬ 
rial to inquire, failed to inflict a mor¬ 
tal wouncL A second time was his 
arm raised to accomplish his murder¬ 
ous intention ; but it was stopped in 
ita descent, and deprived by main 

force of the weapon, which it was 
wielding so desperately. The hardy ' 
soldier, after he liad wrenched the 
dagger from the frantic youth, flung 
it to the farther end of the gallery— 
msped him firmly by the waist, and, 
Wfore he could recover from his sur¬ 
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prise, carried him back, and detained 
Iiim a prisoner in his own chamber. 

Medical assistance was immediately 
procured, and to the joy of his friends, 

nis wound, though deep, was declared 
to be unattended with danger. 

Lord ClitTurd, who had now fully 
persuaded himself of tl»e lamentable 
nature of the malady of which his 
protege was the victim, displayed such 
intense solicitude for his recovery, that 
for BOinc days he scarcely ever quitted 

liis sick room. The presence of his 
Lordship seemed to overawe his young 
naiuesalw, and induced him to sub¬ 
mit to the appUeation of sneh reme¬ 
dies as his physicians rccointnciuled 
for his cure. To secure similar atten¬ 
tion on the part of others. Lord Clif¬ 
ford, whenever he was obliged to leave 
liiin, deputetl the care of his patient 
to such of his friends as stood most 
in need of his influence and support; 
and by this means rendered it almost 
impossible for Antony Clifford to retard 
the closing of Ida wound by any way¬ 
ward or refractory conduct. Weeks 
and months passed away without pro* 
during any considerable change iu his 
situation ; but towards the cotnmence- 
rncut of the ensuing spring, his medi¬ 
cal attendants began to hold out tiat- 
tering hopes of his speedy recoviry. 
Witli tiitt bleak winds of winter his 
pain of body and tribulation of mind 
began slowly to dojiart, and were su<'- 
cceded, as the milder breezes ditfused 
verdure and beauty over the country, 
by a calmness and collcctedness of de¬ 
meanour, which led most of those who 
obsiTved it to conclude, that Antony 
Clifford had no longer any motion in 
his will to rebel against bis reason, 
but was again in tunc and harmony 
with hiiiibclf. The grirf, which so 
long had preyed upon his spirit, ap¬ 
peared to nave dissolved in the heat 
of its own vehemence, as also the fe¬ 
ver, wliich had so long riotctl in his 
veins, and severed him from the en¬ 
joyment of health and its concomitant 
blessings. There were some, however, 
who conceived, that his composure 
was more aflfected than real, from tlic 
slight tremor which always came over 

him uponany accidental allusion to the 
family of the Hartlingtons; and the 
consequence of this notion wa.c, that 
a strict superintendence continued to 
be exercised over him, long after the 

|»enod when it was deemed necessary 
by his physiciaUB* .Though a clouil 
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occa&ioiially shadowed his pale and 
lofty brow, he was in general full of 
life and cheerfulness, zealously se¬ 
conding ev^ proposition which pro¬ 
mised festivitv, and eagerly joining 
every party which started in quest of 
pleasure and amusement. The cx>iDpa- 

nions of his youth, who again floeked 
around him to enjoy in his society 
that delight with which their society 
heetned to inspire him, expressed their 
indignation at the state of thraldom 

in which he continued to be held, and 
by their repeated represen tation.^; at 
loKt extorted a promise from Lord 
Cliiford, that he should be released 
from his suite of xurtu i/lfutn-, as soon 
as he had publicly returned thanks to 
Heaven for the gracious protection 
which it had extended over him in 
the recent afHictions with whicli he 
hud been visited. 

With a view of performing this pro¬ 
mise, Lord Clifford entered the apart¬ 
ment of his young favourite at an early 
hour on the morning of the festival of 
St .lohti the Baptist—a day always 
observed with peculiar veneration at 
Bolton Priory—and inquired, whether 
he felt inclined to get up and attend 
morning mass with him in the church 
attacliL'd to that religious retreat. This 
was an invitation wliich, at any period, 
would have been gladly accepted by An¬ 
tony ('hflord ; for ho hud bc'en educated 
by the Canons atUoIton, and had imbi¬ 
bed, whilst under their tuition, an en¬ 
thusiastic affection for the deep seclu¬ 
sion of the valley, within which their 
magnificent cloisters, reverend even in 
ruin, stood embosomed. The hmgth 
of his recent confinement made him, 
on hearing his lordship's pro|K)sition, 
feel as if he could not welcome it rich¬ 
ly enough with all the wealth of words; 
and it was therefore with more than 
ordinary hesitation that he stammered 
out, in reply, that nothing could give 
him CTeatcr pleasure than to accom¬ 
pany Ins patron on such an expe<lition, 
especially as he liad long wanted to 

unburden his mind to his friend and 
preceptor, the Prior. Then stir your¬ 
self, my good lad," said his LuraBhi|>, 
as he prepared to leave the room, ** ami 
meet me, as soon as you are dressed, 
on the northern ranipart of the castl^ 

We will walk from thence into the 
glen below, where our horses shall 
meet us ready saddled; and then, iny 

coronet against any flat cap in the 
kingdom, I am the first to beat up 


the quarters of the Prior. Some years 
have elapsed since I last visited him ; 
and then, I believe, die old man would 
rather have declin^ the honour of my 
visit. Be that as it may, J most see 
him ere long, and perhaps never un¬ 
der better auspices than the present. 
You shall make an oflertory to-day for 
your recovery, on the high altar of his 
church; and he will then, perhai)K, 
forget iny past rudeness in the ful¬ 
ness of our present gratitude. Put 
these angels in thy purse, boy; and 
let the music of their meludy mediate 
for me with thy old tutor, the Pnor." 

The northern wall of Skipton Cas¬ 
tle, which the gallant Baron appointed 
as the place of his reunion with his 
young friend, stands on the verge of 
a precipitous rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly from the bed of one 
of the rapidest torrents in Craven. As 
its ramparts were on the side of the 
castle most inaccessible to assailants 
from without, and as they overlooked 
the pleasure-grounds and park attach¬ 
ed to it, they formed a favourite pro¬ 
menade with the Clifibrds, whenever 
they were inclined to spend an idle 
hour in lounging within the circle of 
their own fortifications. It happcnetl, 
that, upon 'this occasion. Lord Clif¬ 
ford thoughtlessly extended his walk 
bc'yoml the limits which he had as¬ 
signed to it, and thus left xlntony Clif¬ 
ford at liberty to ramble alone on tlic 
brink of a ])rccipice, where the sound¬ 
est brain might turn if the eye were 
too often cast downwards. As Lord 
Cllflbrd returned to the northern wall, 
to keen to his appointment, a deep 

moan, naif uttered and half suppress- 
ctl, struck dismally on his ear, and 
prepared him for the dreadful specta¬ 
cle, which met his sight on looking 
from the battlements upon Uie brawl¬ 
ing stream, which chafed so angrily 
below them. There, close by its ^gc, 
luy the body of Antony Clifibrd, hide¬ 
ously mangled, with the blood gush¬ 
ing from his mouth and nostrils, and 
the flesh rent hi many places from 
his fractured bones. Orders were in¬ 
stantly issued to rescue him from his 
perilous situation ; but tbeir execution 
was rendered difficult by the nume¬ 
rous injuries which he had receivetl 
from hie fall. Every attempt to re¬ 
move him added greatly to the agony 
of his sufleringM ; and, as he was yet 
alive, it was determined to examine 
and dress his wounds at the nearest 
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cottage, instead of fatiguing him, by 
convoying him up tho IiiU to the en¬ 
trance of tlic castle. To the dismay 
of Ills iriends, who in all his former 
illnesses Imd admired his mildness 
And tract'jhility, lie pertinaciously re- 
bistiHi ilio efibrts of his surgeons to 

relieve him^ imploring them to leave 
a wretched man to die, who was tired 
of exiatence, and dctirmincd to quit 
it. t’onqdiance witli suet) a )>ruyer 
was of course inipractieuldo ; and, al¬ 
ter some ditiiculty, his (iuctured limbs 
were set, and his numerous wMuinds 
woTe carefully bound uji, in spite of 
hie obstinate and fruntio struggle to 
ihc contrary. 

The settUH) determination with 
which Antony (’lifl{)rd hnd for some 
months endeavoured to accomplish the 
suicidal intention, whicl) he ha:l at 
last avowed,—an intention, for which 
no adequate motive could even be sur¬ 
mised,—Hlled all who had obsirvcd 
the opening dawn of his virtues, w itli 
the moat unfeigned regret. Hut their 
anguish was trilling, when compared 

with the heart-rending agony, which 
the knowledge of his fatal resolution 
imparted to llclen Ihirtlington. From 
the very moment, in which her father 
had prohibited all intercourse between 
them, and iiad commundid her to 
abandon hopes which she had been 
lung permitted to cheri.sh, u blight a]>- 
[>cared to have fallen upon her (.pirits. 
For a w'hile the rose bloomed, us be¬ 
fore, upon luT eloqnnit countenance, 
deluding her anxious friends witli the 
treacherous promise, that all wus still 
sound and utu-ankered at lier lieart. 
By degrees, however, the ravages of 
sorrow made themselves visible ,* the 

fresh bliMMl wiihdicw its hejfllhy co¬ 
lour from l»er cheek, ami gave way be¬ 
fore the hectic tliiMhings of ronsnin}>- 
tion. Kvery exertion was used to re¬ 
novate lur cheerfulness, and to restore 
IxT health. The phyaici in employed 
in Iter behalf all the resources of his 
art, but without producing the slight¬ 
est amendment; for it was beyond his 
{tower to prepare an anodyne capable 
of soothing Uic feverish iinpatience of 
tlisap|>ointra hope. In bociety site was 
no longer sociable, and therefore, she 
derived no comfort from the festive 
parties in which her father perseve- 
ringly invrdvid her. Wlien ver she 
wandered, the demon. Thought’' 
wamltretl with her; and thus, whe¬ 
ther she mixed in the courllv circle, 
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which Buttered around the l..ord Pre¬ 
sident of the Nortli in his manorial 
lalace at York, or whether she bid 
lersclf in the ficquestered cloisters of 
Kaschy, where Saint Agathahud watcli- 
ed over the budding beauties of her 
childhood, she was equally dialant 

from that tTanquillity of mind, with¬ 
out which no change of scenery cun 
{uoduce any improvement on the bo¬ 
dily system. Her father was at last 
eou\inc(d of the utter uselessness of 
the ditltTcnt cx|»criincnt8 which he 
had tried tor her relief, and yieldeti 
ili'spondcntly to her earncht entrcalioK 
ti> beullowid to return home to the 
seal of her ancestry. It was her mis¬ 
fortune to airivc at (iamleswall just 
at the ju riod when her lover was re¬ 
covering from the wountU which he 
Iia<l iiiHictt'd upon himself in the ar¬ 
moury at Skipton, ami when he W'as 
endcavouiing to deceive his friends 
into a belief of hi^ vanity, by nn affin'- 
tHtion of eluerfnlni'Rs which he did 
not {losset^s. That should be iiulit- 
ferent to her suttcrings, whilst she wu^ 
Still sensitively alive to the disastrous 
incidents in Ids career, wdiich hail pro¬ 
duced them ; that his heart -should 
^it lightly on itb thri>n<‘, wliilsi hiTS 
was nailed to tlie earth by the cruel 
Mow, which, as she fancied, had pro¬ 
strated for ever the iiioppiness of both, 
—was nn cvmt, oi' wldoli ilie p^»^5>ihl- 
lity hud nt viT suggested itself to lur 
imagination. Drcudlul, tlarcfore, wa-* 
the shock which theuelutil occurrence 
ot it eoniiniinirated lo her fei lings. 
It dcpn’vetl Ijer ol' the last source of 
consolation which remitininl lo i>er ; 
Ibr it shewed In r how groundltss was 
her anticijiation, that each would re¬ 
main linked to the memory of the 
other, in spite of the misfortunes which 
bad icceniiy bcparated them. The in¬ 
creased power whicli was tlms given 

to the disease, which was underddning 
her life, was sjH'edily nianifcRed by tbe 
iiicreasc'd rajiidity of lu r decay. Kvery 
<lay she became wtaker, and, us her 
friends remarked with pain, more an¬ 
xious to accelerate than to retard her 
dissolution. Whilst such was her me¬ 
lancholy teinpersmcnt, the inadver¬ 
tence ot a domestic, who su{)pos(‘d her 
tq be asleep, made licr acquainted, 
wilhiii a few hours after their occur- 
reijcc, with all the laincntubh' parti¬ 
culars of Antony Clifford’s fall from 

ilie battlements of Skiploti Castle. 
The efiect which that intelligence pro- 
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flucetl upon l)cr flroopi'ng frame, was admitted to the presence of her unfor« 
]ierfcctly electric. She rose in terrible tunate lover. 

emotion from her pillow, ami with a It was now the second morning fcom 

passionate vehemence, wliich bore that on which Antony Clifford had 

down all opposition, insisted on being been discovered, maimed and bleeding, 
instantly conveyed to the town of at the foot of the lofty ramparts of 
Skipton. Skiiiiuti (^t^tlc. llis wuuiuls hail aU 

“ I feci," she said, “ that I must rtaily asi^uincd a favourable aspect 
soon die; but I likewise feel, tliat 1 but his obstinate refusal to take the 
shall die enshrined in the afl’ections uf slightL-st sus'enance prevented hi< 
him I love. If you wish, therefore, to friends from fl.attt‘ring themselves with 
smooth iny passage to the grave,->-if any sanguine hopes of his ultimate re> 
you wish to console yourselves, when covery. Tiicy were all assembled 
I am gone hence, with the reflection round his bed, protesting against Lis 

that you did all in your power to make desperate resolution, and endeavour- 
iny dying tnoiticnLs happy, bear me, ing to dissuiiile him from persisting in 
<> bear me into the ^trei^euce of my its execution, when a faint struggle 
mangled Cliflbrd. The cause of his and a confiLs^ noise of female voices 
distress is, even now, dimly shadowed at the door of the cottage, in which he 
out to me. A secret, a dreadful so lay, struck upon their ears, and aflect- 
cret, is driving him to despair. I iin« eil them with mingled feelings of sur- 
plorc you, therefore, as you would prise and anger. Asoneoftliemstep- 
escape the curse of your expiring kins- ped forth to learn the cause of the 
woman, and as you value the safety disturbance, Helen Hartlington burst 
of an immortal soul, to aflord ine an with a sudden spring Irom the arms 
op])ortunity of extracting it from him of two iemule attendants, who ap- 
cre it is too late, rerhaps, even yet, pcared to be holding her, and, clear- 
I may have powtr to make him endure iiig tlic door-way, rushed impetuously 
existence, though I can no longer ho{^ into the sick room of her lover. In 
for the happiness of sharing it w'itii one uioineiit she discovered the spot, 
him." where his pale and emaciated form re- 

Thcrc is, in the* circumstances at- dined;—in another she placed her- 
(ending the adjurations of the dying, self, all tears and agitation, by his side, 
a force of persuasion far above that of Ihil the s)K*ctacU*, which then incthcr 
thc mere syllables in which they are view, was more than her weak and 
expressed. The awful position which shattered nerves could sustain, 'i'hat 
they occupy on that narrow isthnitis, munly countenance, of which every 
which divides time from eternity, pre- feature was indelibly graven ou her 
vents them from being suspected ol' heart, was iiibfigured with scams and 
being inHuonced hy any Keni-h mo- plasters, almost as hideous as (he ter- 
lives of worldly interest,—and the e\- riblc gashes which they concealed 
cited feelings of tliose to whom their those eyes which, in her imagination, 
appeals are addressed, promut them shone with a starry brightness too daz- 
to incur any sacrifice, ratliur than ( 111 - /.ling to look upon, were sunk deep 
liittcr by a refusal the agoni/iiig throes into their unsighily sockets, and glcam- 
of expiring humuiiily. Hence; it hap- cd as dully as the lami>s of a charnel- 

pened, tliat Sir Walter Hartlington house;—wliilst the curls, which her 
found it impossible to resist tlie urgent memory pourtrayed as waving in wan- 
importunities of his afflicted daughter, ton majesty round his brow,* loaded 
Though suffering under great debility, his faded cuetrks with tangled clots of 
she was still capable of sustaining tlie blood, and spread additional horror 
fatigue of a removal from Gamleswall over their death-like paleness. One 
to Skipton ; and, as her physicians shrill scream, which sounded like the 
stated, that her health would be less conceutrated cry of a thousand sor- 
endsngered by the agitation of an in- rows, betrayed the intensity of her 
terview with Antony Clifford, than by anguish at this dreadful change. She 
the disappointment consequent on tlie tried to speak to him;—but her ut- 
prohibition of it, it was detorini- * teraiice was choaked by deep sobs, 
ned that she should commence her which audibly proclaimed, that the 
journey thither without delay, and heartfromwhichtheycamewasbreak- 

that subsequent events should decide ing. By a sudden effort she once more 
whether die should or should not be obtained the mastery over her grief; 
.-pKrt* ISufeftc T 
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her tetre vanished ; her sobs ceased; 
die fj^athicil tlie tenderuess of her na¬ 
ture by a ions gaze on his altered li¬ 
neaments, and then, as if the struggle 
had been too powerful for her reason, 
fell in a state of insensibility by his 
side. In a few minutes she recoveretl 

from her swoon, and revived to a full 
knowledge of the awkwardness of her 
situation. In her anxiety to escape 
from it, she attempted to rise ;—but 
her feet failed her ;—and, from very 
weakness, she again sunk on the sick 
couch of her mangled lover. He would 
have given worlds, had they been at 
bis command, to have been ublc to 
console and support her in that extre¬ 
mity of desolate feeling; but, with 
fractured limbs, and a bandaged frame, 
how was he to afford her that assist¬ 
ance of which he stood so much in 
need himself? By a desperate wrench 
he partially freed Ixiinsclf from the 
restraint under which hts friends had 
placed him ; and thus was enabled to 
raise bhnself sufficiently on his pillow 
to catch his adored mistress in his 

arms, as she was falling a second time 
upon it. At that moment all regard 
for the mere usages of society flitted 
from her mind ;—for she felt that the 
bolt of death was in her heart, and 
knew that she had nothing more to 
do with the world than to leave'it. 
With the last exertion of hcrstreugtli, 
she flung heraulf into his embrace, 
reclined her head upon his shoulder, 
gazed kindly yet mournfully into his 
face, imprinted a parting kiss on his 
forehead, and in a few aftecting words 
which almost dic<l in her throat, cn> 
treated liim to rest in peace, till they 
should meet again, where neither care 
nor disappointment could hirraas or 
divide them. They were the last 
words she ever utteredfor, as their 
aoftnesB fell, like dew, upon the air, 
her eye, which was still fixed upon 
Ills features, became glazed ; her arm, 
which encircled his nock, relaxed its 
hold and the last mortal agony 
which she bad to endure, passed, ere 
it was sensibly felt, over the smiling 
countenance of Helen Hurilington. 

In the cliKtressand confusion of such 
an unexpected scene, it was not im¬ 
mediately perceived that her pure spi- ^ 

rit had parted from its earthly tene¬ 
ment, and had fled for refuge to its 
kindrad heaven. Antony Cliflbrd was 
ihe first to discover that the light of 
ber countenance was extinguished for 


ever; and the discovery bereft him of 
all control over the passionate grief 
against which he bad ocen previously 
wrestling. Before his fatal purpose 
could be guessed, he forced the ban¬ 
dages from his fractured limbs, and 
tore asunder his half^closed wounds ; 
and then, as his blood oozed forth in 
many a channel, raved against the un¬ 
gentle planets which domineered at 
bis birth. The prediction on which 
1 trembled to think, is at length ful¬ 
filled ; the doom, which I wished to 
reverse by my own destruction, is at 
last accomplished. Ves; loved and 
lovely one, thou hast fallen in the 
spring of life under the untimely frost 
of death’s perpetual winter!—whilst 
I, who sought to save thee from the 

spoiler, live to fee) that I have unwit- 
tingly given thee to his grasp.—Listen 
to me, friends,"—said he, turning to 
Lord Cliflbrd and his astonished at¬ 
tendants—“ and listen to me in the 
awful certainty that the words which 
I now address to you arc the last which 
1 shall ever tpeak. You have long 
thought me mad; but mad 1 have not 
been, though labouring under a dread¬ 
ful secret, which might well have made 
me so. My loving patron, oar kind 
dead I.ord, taught me, as you all 
know, to decipher in tlu* stars the 
destiny of the future; and, shortly 
after his death, a wayward inclination 
renden'd me p«‘culiarly anxions t»» 
ascertain what fate they held rcservcsl 
for me. Accident,”—added he, |>oint- 
ing to his mysterious nurse, wlio hung 
over him in an ago?iy <»f tears,—“ ac¬ 
cident led inc to encounter that kind- 
hearted but ecceutrir woman, wlm 
was present at my birtl), and who at 
this moment knows more of mo than 
I can venture to say that I know cer¬ 
tainly of myself. Trorn her 1 art¬ 
fully extracted the information, that, 
at ray nativity, the planets were all of 
malignant aspects, and in bloody 
houses! and hence 1 became still more 
solicitous to learn the precise nature 
of the calamities which were impend¬ 
ing over me. How I collected the 
preliminary information, on which my 
Bubaiquent calculatious were formed, 
it is DOW needless to relatesuffice 
it to say, that I discovered, bv the po¬ 
tency of my art, that I should live to 
inflict deatn on those whom I loved 
most dearly. I could not ascertain 
who the individuilB were to be; but 
yet it was faintly figured out to me, 

1* 
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that they would all be teoialef. See 
BOW, how the weird, beheld l>oiii afiu*, 
has been verified by the event 
fleet how the oracles of heaven have 
been completed, even by the very 
means which 1 took to defeat them. 
For the last two years I have tried 
every means to get rid of this wretched 
existence^but in vain. I have in* 
curred danger by earth, and air, and 
fire, and water, which would have 
destroyed any other man that ever 
breathedbut 1 remained unhurt; 
for I bore about me a doomed life 
and neither earth, nor air, nor fire, 
nor water, had power upon it. It 
was not idle vanity that prompted me 
to coart the bubble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth—it was not an 
erring step that plunged me into 
the roaring chasm of the Ghastrills; 
—it was not the delirium of fever, 
that hurried me into the bonfires 
of Flasby-fell;—^but it w;is a fixed 
and settled resolution to avoid, if pos« 
siblc, by a voluntary death,—the mur¬ 
derous destiny, which it wasprcdooin- 
ed that 1 should fulfil. I suw through 
all your subsequent designs to deW 
me from mischief, and contrived, with 
some difiicuUy, to elude them; but 
even then, after all my exertions, the 
dirk which shed the life-blood of a 
Plantagenet, would not shetl mine 
and the dizzy height, from which I 
launched n^self into the void of air, 

was not sumciently elevated above the 
rocks, on which I fell, to dash out my 
desperate brains. But, whilst I was 
thus blindly wandering without a 
guide in the mazes of fate, I inflicted 
on her, whom I loved best of all crea¬ 
ted things, the very death, which I 
wished to ward off. I dreamed of 
death, inflicted by fire or sword or 
poison; but never dreamed of that 

more slow and torturing death, which 
accompanies a breaking heart. Yes! 
that heart which, in all its pulsations, 
beat for me alone, was broken by my 
wayward, desperate, and inexplicable 
conduct!—and shall I,—who strayed 
her harmless peace to a premature end, 
—shall I—her unwilling murderer— 
survive to mourn over Uie desolation 
which I have created, and to extend 
it, perhaps, even still more widely ?, 
Noasketh blood, and death 
must death requite.* I welcome its 
advances, as those of a friend, and ru^ 

to revenge upon myself the cruelty of 
which I have been guilty. A few snort 
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hours, and my spirit, purged of its un¬ 
intentional crime, will be reunited to 

hers. Let me spend them, I entreat 
you, undisturbedlet me pass peace- 
ably to my restand then, when I 
am become as one who has never been, 
lay me by the side of her, who, though 

we were parted in our lives, joined me 
in wishing, that in death we should 
not be divided. One kiss on her cold 
cheek, and then deal with me as you 
listfor know, my parting epcecn is 
Spoken— these lips ^11 never open 
more." 

The intention thus nndisguisedly 
declared, was as resolutely executed ; 
for, from the moment of avowing it, 
Antony Clifford paid no heed to the 
supplications of his friends, but locked 
himself up in impenetrable silence. Af« 
tcra frightful lossof blood, his wounds 
were again stanched ; but, as he still 
persisted in rejecting evei^ kind of 
nourishment, it would, perhaps, have 
been kinder to have allowed them to 
bleed on without hinderance. Against 
such a combination of weakness, pri¬ 
vation, and suffering, as existed in his 
person, human nature cannot long bold 
out; and thus it happened, that with¬ 
in a few hours after the death of hia 
beloved mistress, the cold dew, which 
in huge drops stood upon his forehead, 
the asiiy semblance, which spread it¬ 
self over his meagre, long-drawn coun¬ 
tenance, and the laborious diflSculty 
with which he drew his slow and in¬ 
terrupted respiration, convinced his 
weeping attendants, that the same day 
would sec them both ready fbr the 
cold obstruction of the tomb. The 
conviction filled the Egyptian nurse, 
who had so tenderly smoothed his sick 
pillow, with such consternation, that 
It became necessary to remove her from 
his room, in order to prevent her from 
disturbing his dying moments by the 
clamorous expression of her grief. To 
the surprise of the beholders. Lord 
Clifford stooped at once from bis pride 
of place, and led her with marks of great 
commiseration into another apart¬ 
ment. He there uttered a few words 
to her in a consoling tone, but in an 
unknown language; and then return¬ 
ed, with the traces of strong emotion on 
his countenance, to await the cata¬ 
strophe of this melancholy tragedy. In 
a few minutes afterwards, Antony Clif¬ 
ford beckoned hia noble patron to ap¬ 
proach his bedside; the motion was 

instantly obeyed. The dying youth 

0 
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clai^^ his Lordship's hand urith a 
feeble gripe, raised itgratefuUj to his 
lips, and sighed deeply, as he relin¬ 
quished it for his crucifix. He then 
frll slowly back upon his couch, and 
after two or three convulsive struggles, 
which seemed like tike last cdbrut of 
departing sensation, sunk into that 
deep and torpidslumber which, though 
not death itself, is its immediate pre¬ 
cursor. Another sliort interval elap¬ 
sed,—and then, amid a burst of infec¬ 
tious sorrow, the deatb-wail sounded 
sadly for Antony ClifTord. 

The Bun was careering brightly in 
the heavens, and all nature wa& re¬ 
joicing in its unclouded glory, as tiie 
funcr^ procession of Helen flartling- 
ton, and Antony Clifford, wound its 
toilMine and melancliuly way to Bol¬ 
ton Abbey. The sportive deer were 
bounding lightly over the hills, and 
the glad birds were warbling melodi¬ 
ously in the thickets, as if none but 
the living were moving amongst them ; 
and but for the wild dirge, which 
mingled with the whispers of the wind, 
and but for the deep*toned knell which 
ever and anon rose slowly and mourn¬ 
fully above it, the lone traveller would 
never have conjectured that Death 
was conveying its victims through 
those smiling scenes. As the proces¬ 
sion approached the portals of the 
Abbey, it was met, as was then custo¬ 
mary, by the young men and maidens 
of the surrounding villages, in their 
best array, who hung upon the hearse 
chaplets of fragrant flowers, and strew¬ 
ed its path with rosemary, pansies and 
rue. 

At the same moment the solemn 

chant of tiie Miserere thrilled upon 
the soul, and was succeeded, as it 
gradually melted into silence, by the 
8tiU more affecting strains of the 
parting requiem for the dead. The 
funeral ceremonies of the church of 
Borne arc impressive at all times, 
but they were rendered more than 
usually impressive in the present in¬ 
stance, by the recollection of the sin¬ 
gularly unfortunate dcistiny of the 
youtliful pair, iu whose behoof they 
were celebrated. A short time ago, 
and every thing promised them a long 
enjoyment of happiness tc^etber; on , 
a sudden, clouds and darkness ovtr- 
shadowed their prospects ; and a 
Btoror arose, which parted them in 
life, only to reunite them inseparably 
in the grave. The unexpected vicis¬ 
situdes which they had recently un¬ 


dergone,—their wedding-cheer chan¬ 
ced into burial feasts, their nuptial 

Eymqs into sullen dirges, and tneir 
bridal garlands into funeral wreaths, 
made every spectator feel hia own de¬ 
pendence upon Providence, and rouse 
deeply upon the instability of fortune. 
It was owing to the engrossing feeling 
of religion, which such reflections na¬ 
turally generate in the human bosom, 
that a tall female, whose features were 
carefully concealed by her mourning 
liood and cloak, contrived to intrude 
herself, without being observed, among 
the crowd of mourners, and to take 
her station at the head of the two cof¬ 
fins. As they were moved to the 
grave, in which they were to repose, 
till the dawning of a bright eternity, 
she moved quietly along with them ; 
and it was not till they were botli de¬ 
posited in their final resting-place, 
and that incense had been thrown, 
and holy water sprinkled over them, 
that her vehement emotion and dis¬ 
tracted gestures attracted general at¬ 
tention. No one knew her; but the 
excess of grief under which she labour¬ 
ed, gained for her, though unknown, 
both sympathy and respect; and she 
was thus enabled to reach the brink 
of the grave and to look down from 
its damp tnotuid upon its insensible 
inmates, as the grave-digger began 
his necessary task of closing it up. The 
dull hollow clatter of the earth upon 
the coffins had scarcely grated upon 
her ear, when, with a tone of anguish, 
which dwelt long in the memory of 
Lord ClifFonl, she sobbctl out, Aly 
son, my son f and fell in frantic sor¬ 
row u)) 0 (i his corse. In a few minutes 
slie was taken out of his grave in a 
state of insensibility ; and the removal 
of her })U(kI to restore her to animation 
displayed to the wondering domestics 
of iJord Cliftbrd the features of Anto¬ 
ny Clifibrd's mysterious nurse, without 
her gipsy tinge and complexion, and 
to the elder villagers who were pre¬ 
sent, the long-lost features of the ence- 
lovcd lily of Egrcinond, without their 
bloom and youthful beauty. The half- 
guessed secret of many years was thus 
revealed beyoud denial, and Lord 
Clifford stood before the ostonlshed 
group as the dcsixii icr of her innocence, 
and the father of her child. Many 
circumstances, which before appeared 
unaccountable, became imineutatcly 
capable of easy explanatioti; and the 
import of tlie gipsy's secret convert- 
tion with his Lordship on her restoring 
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her child to his care after rescuing 
him from the blazing bonfire of Flas- 

by-fell, and the cause of lier 8ubse« 
quently seeking and obtaining adtnis* 
sion into his fiimily as nurse, were 
both equally apparent. There were, 
however, iwrtions of her history, into 

which the curiosity of the vulgar found 
it im^ssible to penetrate; and it was 
only by recollecting the unworthy as- 
aociation which l<ord Clifford had 
formed in early life with the rovine 
outlaws of Crokerise forest, that any 
mode could be found of accounting 
for ber ossociatiuii with the troop of 
gipsies, which continued to iufest it. 
On all such points Lord Clittbrd and 
herself were the only persons who 
could throw light; hut I<nrd Cliff’ord 
was unwilling, and she was nnablo, to 
be cominunicativt;; for. as if to shew, 
that the cup of her misfortunes had 
not hitherto been full, site only reco* 
vered from tier ini'ensibility to pass 
the remnant of her da)s in incurable 
madness. 

Three centuries have elapsed since 
tile melancholy pageant of that day 
awoke t!ie rude sympathies of the pea¬ 
santry of Craven ; but though time 
has now unroofi-d tlie towers of Bar* 
den, and hurled down the lofty aisles 
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and superb altars of Bolton Abbey, it 
has not entirely swept away all me¬ 
morials of these unfortunate lovers. 
Though stripped of the heraldic tro* 
phics and the architectural honours 
which once adorned it, the tomb which 
contains their oshea still exists ; and 
when I first saw it, about thirty years 
ago, seldom failed to excite the curi¬ 
osity of the stranger, by tlie simplicity 
of its form and construction. Whe¬ 
ther its appearance is gifiefl with the 
same charm at present, 1 do not pre¬ 
tend to know, for I have not recently 
visited that portion of merry England; 
but at the time of which I speak, it 
generally gave rise to inquiries re¬ 
specting the parties who slumbered 
beneath its moss-clad canopy. The 
answers were commonly vague and 
unsatisfactory, involving a confused 
story of love and madness, and volun¬ 
tary death. Its palpable inconsisten¬ 
cies rendered me desirous to discover 
its actual incidents ; and after sundry 
difficuliit'it, I succeeded in collecting 
from the elderly inhabitants of the 
district, in scattered fragments, the 
particulars which 1 have combined to¬ 
gether in the History of Clifibrd the 
Astrologer, a Legend of Craven. 

Teutonicus. 


TIIK aSlXM'.IIOli. 

Some cari>iiig, cross-graiii’d souls there be, 

(Male specimens arc not the rarest,) 

M^ill split you half a liair in two 
In argument; to prove f/rccii b/ue, 

Or this not that —or truth nut truf. 

When it shines fairest. 

’Twould wear the patience of a saint. 

A dob, a Grizzel, all to tatters. 

One of those wearying wights to hear 

Harp-harping on for naif a year, 

(His motto's always persevere,”) 

Anent such matters. 

But, if you prize an hour of peace, 

(We*il just suppose, Ma’am ! he's your Sposo,) 
Be cautious how you make pretence 
To po.se him with superior sense. 

Or airs of calm indifference. 

Play ** graudioso.” 

That w'ay won’t do—believe me, *twon’C-^ 

Vou might as well op^mse a river; 

Or—after fighting very hard. 

If you do take him oft'bis guard, 

And get the best on’t—mark my word, 

You’re lost for ever. 
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The Hedgehog. 

To be ooQTinoed he's in the wrong !— 

That all bis manly wit's been wasted !— 

To prove goose!—and you 

An oracle I and to eschew 

Your meekly Christian triumph too !— 

More bitter dose~(that dose you'll rue)« 

Man never tasted. 

And it's by no means very safe 

Always to suffer, like a martyr 
In silent 8weetness,>-or to yield. 

At the first onset, sword and shield; 

He'd rather you'd defend the field. 

And woman’s charter. 

Or there's an end of liis enjoyment !— 

He can’t talk on, without an answer. 

From morn till night I —But have a care 
How far you venture with your share 
O' th' argumenta nice affair 

T* engage Drawcansir! 

But there are methods.—First,—look here,— 

Observe this odd, brown bunch of thistles ; 

Touch where you will the living ball,—> 

(For 'tie alive /—'twill cot snd crawl !)— 

Its dusky coat is guarded all 

With stiff black bristles! 

Well! will you try your naked grasp. 

To clutch the crabbed creature firm in. 

And all bis charms unfold to view ? 

Handle him gently—won’t do— 

Boldly—he'll prick your fingers through— 

** Deuce take the vermin !” 

Come, conie—we've other ways—Let’s set 

This cream down by the churlish villain— 

Ah 1 ha I—bow soon he smells it out! 

Look ! there's a paw ! and there's a snout! 

An's all unrolled now I—Liq’rish lout! 

See how he's swilUng! 

And all his bristles laid so smooth ! 

Well, what a change ! who could have thought it ^ 
He's really (for a hedgwog) pleasing— 

'Twas neither tenderness, nor teazing. 

But that good cream he's over seas in 

To pass that brought it. 

And to effect such change benign 

In humati Hedgehog^^Baint or rinner—> 

To smooth his bristles—soothe his rage— 

There's not an argument so sage. 

Or so prevailing, I'll engara. 

As a good dinner. 
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Will you never hold your little, 
yelping tongues to-night?** said Beaty 
Lawson to the nursery brood, whom 
she had presided over ever since their 

birth, and whom she had just tucked 
into the various sized cribs which sur¬ 
rounded an ample nursery. ** Your 
elder brothers are all quiet in tlie next 
room, and so is your sister; I’ll war¬ 
rant they dinna get leave to cheep a 
word at school, after they arc in their 
beds ; and they will be weel sleepit, 
and up before any of you bairns, to 
wish their mamma a good Hansel 
Blonday.” 

“ Weil but, Beaty, just answer me 
this one qucslioii,*’ said a pt-rtinacious 
little rogue, raising a curly bullet of a 
head from a well tumbled pillow 
** I'll go to sleep this instant if you 
will only tell me. Was that a guinea 
mamma sent out to get silver for?—1 
wonder how much we’ll get to our 
hansels ?” 

Oh, Jemmy, you should not be 
thinking about money after you have 
said your prayers,” whispered a fair- 
haired little girl, whom Beaty loved 
above all the rest; you know that 
nurse says, the fairies can turn it all 
into chucky stones, if we think about 
money in our beds.** 

** Tut, nonsense!” said Jemmy 

Mary is always dreaming about the 
fairies, because ])apa calls her his little 
elf. Well, if 1 get five shillings for 
my hansel. I'll buy you a little green 
coaty, Mary, if you’ll promise not to 
turn ray raoney into chucky stones.*' 

Well, do not say another word 
about it, but* go to sleep this instant. 
Sec, you are wakening Willie, and Til 
have the whole pack of you up ; and 
if that's the case, Jemmy, I'll posi¬ 
tively leave you at home when we go 
to the shops in the mbmiiig.'* 

This terrible threat had uie desired 
effect, for Beaty was known to reign 
despotic in the nursery; and her judg¬ 
ments being as merciful as just, they 
were never interfered with by Mrs 
Seaton, the mother of these children. 

Sweet were the young voices, and 
the pattering of little feet, which 
sail^ the happy puents’ cars, as the 
little troop burst into their room to 
wish them a good Hansel Monday. 
Mr Seaton kissed his children, and 
then led them^to their mother's bed. 
The three elder of Beaty s charge could 


just on tiptoe reach the mother’s lips; 
whilst the fkther helped a round fa^ 
little girl to scramble up the bed, and 
Beaty held the crowing baby in her 
arms. 

Now, little Jane, you must not 
sit on mamma's pillow,'* exclaimed the 
dauntless James ; ** for I know all our 
hansels are under it." 

No, not all,” said the silver- tongued 
Mary, for I see something very pret¬ 
ty peeping out on the other side. Oh, 
mamma, may I see what it is?’* 

The mother smiled, and Mary drew 
out a little, green silk frock, with sil¬ 
ver clasps. 

Oh, it is for me," said the happy 
child, ** because 1 am papa's fairy I— 
And here is a doll for Jane, and a 
urse for James, and another for Wil- 
am; and a little one for me, I de¬ 
clare, besides roy pretty frock !" 

Ob, mamma and papa, how good 
you are!” exclaimed the joyous crea¬ 
tures, and the kisses were renewed. 

Now, my little ones, you roust 
go to breakfast. Nurse, take your boy ; 
his mother’s kiss is all he cares for 
yet." 

** May God bless my infant 
breathed tbe grateful mother, imprint¬ 
ing a kiss upon his rosy cheeks. 

To breakfast the little ones went; 
but what child who knows tbe value 
of a sixpena*, and sees before him the 
toy- shop's boundless range, can look at 
** parritch" on a Hansel Monday! No ; 
we may all remember the tumbled 
bed, the untasted breakfast, which 
told how unnecessary was sleep or food 
to the happy ex^icctants of a day like 
this! 

And DOW the little coats, the worst¬ 
ed gloves, and snow-boots were duly 
budded on, and the mother saw the 
joyous troop depart. She did not de¬ 
tain them with ill-timed cautions, lec¬ 
tures, or advice, to check the freedom 
of their wildest wishes i she stayed but 
for a moment her little Alary, and, 
wrapping the Indian shawl still closer 
on her breast, she bade Beaty take care 
of her gentle child. The two cider 
boys bad already gone out with Mr 
Seaton; and Fanny, being a little be¬ 
yond Beaty’s control, remained to ac¬ 
company her mother. 

It was a pleasant sight for old and 
young, to behold the various groups 
of restless, happy beings, which that 
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cWy crowded the far-stretched line of 
Prince's Street. Already were to be 
seen some impatient little urchins, the 
oflspring of chicken-pecked mothers, 
retamlng with their load of gilded 
baubles from their early walk. And 
passing them came upright, pale-faced 
girls, the ^verness's pride! Poor 
things, one day of freedom might have 
been permitted you, just to gild the 
gloom of anch a hfe of vain and heart- 
Uas toil! And now came youthful 
mothers, and proud young papas, with 
riotous boys, and giggling rosy girls, 
as bappy in the toy* shop as their chil¬ 
dren were. But amongst all the va¬ 
rious throng, none were more natu- 
rally joyous than Beaty Lawson’s 
brood. They were the children of a 
go^ old-fashioned nursery, where 
much kindness and little discipline 
kept all in order. Beaty knew nothing 
of the thousand methods and never- 
ending books, which arc now thouglit 
necessary for the education of youth. 
But she had all her Bible by heart, 
and the greater part of Shakspeure, 
besides a superabundance of fairy tales 
and romantic ballads; and the little 
Seatons knew no severer punishment 
than Beaty's declaring that she w'ould 
not tell a story for a week. Never 
was an impure word or a base action 
known in Beaty's nursery. Her own 
mind was the mirror of purity and 
truth; her heart the scat of ardent 
and active feeling. 

The little Seatons felt it no penance 
to be confined to sucli a nursery. 
They looked upon it as privileged 
ground, where they could enact a 
thousand sports, sure of Beaty Law¬ 
son's assistance and applause. Even 
Sunday, that day of injudicious gloom 
to many, shone a holiday to them ; 
nay, it was the happiest day of all tlie 
seven, for the pious father spent it 
with his children; and when retired 
from their parents, they had still to 
look to Beaty's Bible story ; and whe¬ 
ther it was to be Daniel in the lion’s 
den— the children in the fiery furnace, 
or Mary's favourite Ruth, was the 
only question. 

But we must not forget that Mon. 
day is already come, and that Beaty 
lias to attend to other high behests. 
No light task was hers, to bear and 
answer the thousand questions and 
nerer-ending projects, as to what their 
exhauatless wealth might be equal to 
procure. But, beibre entering the 
tempting precinett of the toy-shop. 
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Beaty's custom had ever been to exact 
IVom each child a tenth of its treasure, 
to be appropriated by her to some ob¬ 
ject of charity; and this being given 
with open heart and willing hand, 
there was no farther check to the dis- 
(KMial of tha rest. It was delightful 
to listen to the various projected pur¬ 
chases—the magnificent presents they 
intended to bestow. William knew 
his papa wanted a barometer, and 
did nurse think they would get it at 
the toy-shop, and that Mrs Connel 
would give it him for half a crown f 
Then came a list of gifts, commencing 
with asatingownfor mamma, and end¬ 
ing with a tua-cauistcr for Betty the 
cook. If these things were at last dis¬ 
covered to be beyond their grasp, and 
something humbler was suggested 
when in the toy-shop, great at least 
had been their delight in talking of 
them, and Beaty was sure to make 
honourable mention of tlie first inten¬ 
tion on their return homo. And now 
the ioy.shops having been ransacked, 
and the merits of good-humoured Mrs 
Connel been thoroughly discussed, an¬ 
other pleasure w'as still in store—a visit 
to George’s Square, to taste old aunty 
Stewart s bun. This had always funn¬ 
ed a part of the routine of Hansel 
Monday. 

As long as the little Seatons could 
remember (rcorgc's Square, so lung 
had aunty Stewart inhabited the same 
house, and sat at her little wheel in 
the same chair, just between the fire¬ 
place and thew'indow. Her grey silk 
gown, her beautiful pinched cap, her 
silver hair and smoutU unwriiikleil 
skin, these had never altered. There 
stood the little table with her Bible, 
the newspapers, and a volume of the 
Spectator, and from year to year these 
dear children had come, and still found 
all the same. The bright brass grate 
with its shining utensils, the malto- 
gany cat, on which the frothy butter¬ 
ed toast was placed at breakfast, aud 
the plates were warmed at dinner 
the china figures on the mantel-piece, 
where Sir John FaUtafF, with his 
paunch stuffed full of fun, still stood 
BO temptingly beyond tbeir reach ; 
these well-known nights were sure to 
meet tbeir eyes as the little folk march¬ 
ed into aunt Stewart's parlour. 

“ Well, my bairns, and is this you?” 
said the goira old lady, laying aside 
her spectacles, and carefully marking 
with a pin the place in, the newspaper 
she had been reading; for since her 
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memory had begun to fail, she found 
this the surest way of making straight 
work of the papers. ** Is this you, my 

bairns, come to wish your oM aunty 
a good Hansel Monday, and tell her 
all your news ? Mary, my little wo¬ 
man, give Annie a cry ; she'll be up in 
tlic store-room looking after the bun." 
But it was not necessary to hurry An¬ 
nie, for she had heard the well-known 
little tongues in the parlour, and, " Is 
that the little Suatons ?” in her kindly 
voice, was answered by their running 
to meet her as she came down the 
stair, with a beaming face, and a plate 
well heaped with short-bread and with 
bun. 

Annie, the unmarried daughter of 
Mrs Stewart, was past the age of beau¬ 
ty, if she ever had possessed it; but 
there was a charm al^ut the whole of 
the Stewart family far beyond tliat of 
beauty, although some of them had 
been eminent for loveliness,—their 
minds seemed never togrowohl. There 
was witliin a springing well of warmth 
and kindlinc-es, of cheerful thoughts 
and lively fun, which all the cares of 
this weary world had never checked. 
Tlicy had met with ntany trials, yet 
still they saw the bright side of every 
thing, and their lives seemed but a 
continual song of thankfulness to 
God. 

The children now being seated, the 
great-coats unbuckled, the cold shoes 
taken ofl^ and the little feet rubbed 
into a glow, a drop of Aunty's cordial 
and a piece of bun was duly admini¬ 
stered to e.ich. Then came the display 
of all tile wonderful things which had 
lieen bought—the large Hansels which 
they had got; and how the little 
tongues did go aV>out all that had 
been felt, scii), and done since the 
niuruiug ! Oh, what a pity'that Han¬ 
sel Monday should ever end! But Bea¬ 
ty Lawson reminded them that it was 
getting late, and they had still to visit 
cousin Stewart in his room. It was 
not to every one tlmt this gentleman 
chose to shew himself, and few be¬ 
sides the little Seatons (land to in¬ 
trude on his Sanctum Sanc.tomm; 
but they were always sure of a kind 
reception. How, with his kindly feel¬ 
ings and lively delight in every thing 
which looked young and happy, Mr 
Stewart had remained a bachelor, was 
like many other wonders, never rightly 
understooil. But there be sat sur¬ 
rounded by his books, the picture of 
content. Ilis (len seemed never idle. 


yet what he wrote, or where it wen^ 
or if the world was ever the wiser fbr 
it, no one ever knew; but at all 
events be was the busiest and the lup- 
piest of men. Himself, his room, and 
all about him, was the picture of com¬ 
fort, order, and scrupulous tidyness. 
He had been a very liandsome man, 
and when dress was more the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of a gentleman 
than it now is, bis had still been con¬ 
spicuous. Regularly as nine o'clock 
struck was Mr Stewart to be seen un¬ 
der the hands of an ancient barber, 
who had shaved, powdered, and tied 
his cue for more tlian thirty years, dis¬ 
cussing at the same time the politics 
of the day, mourning over the dege¬ 
neracy of the times, and quitting his 
master with the daily renewed feeling, 
that it would be well for the country 
in general, and his pocket ill particu¬ 
lar, if there were many such gentle¬ 
men of the good old school. 

The entrance of the little cousins 
was preceded by a gentle tap from 
Mary, who, being the decidetl favour¬ 
ite, was the first to peer in her little 
head. “ Come in, my little Fairy- 
God bless the little creature—it is 
Queen Mab herself. 

‘ And whore got yo that gown sae gay, 
My little Fairy Queen ? 

I got it in (hcFairich* land, 

Where you have ne\'er been.* 

And where are my little men. Jemmy 
and Willie?—Will your purses hold 
another half-crown, boys? God bless 
their comely faces ! Annie, have you 
given them plenty of short-bread ? 
and Beaty, did you get a glass of wine r 
Ucmember, 

* Christmas comes but once a-year. 

But once a-year, but once a*ycaT ; 

ChriKtmafi comes but once a-ycar. 

And thordV'rc we'll be merry.* ** 

So sung the old gentleman in the glee 
of his heart, rubbing his hands in pure 
delight. “ And now, my little Fairy, 
youmust give cousin Stewart his song." 
The little maid needed no second bid¬ 
ding, for she had sat and sung on 
cousin Stewart's knee as long as she 
could remember, and still her song 
had been, 

“ i > gin my love were yon red rose, 
Tliat grows upon the castle wa*; 

And I myseli a drap of dew. 

Into her bonny breast i*d fa*.'* 

He had heard her mother sing it when 
she was somewhat older than Mary; 
and, perhaps, that might account lor 
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eil by> and still they did not cone; 
oh, what could atay them now ? And 
for the first time alarm arose in the 
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the tears that dimmed thegood mao’s 

MM when he Irinsml the child, and said 
she was the image of her mother* 
But Beaty must now collect her flock 
and carry them off*; for there was yet 
one visit to be paid, which her beoe^ 
volent heart could not omit. It was 
a visit to the house of mourning. 

In one of those narrow closes which 
abound in the old part of the town of 
E^burgh, lived a poor widow of the 
name of Gray. This day of happiness 

to many, rose to her the anniversary 
of lasting sorrow. But it bad not al« 
ways been thus: No,--one year ago 
and not the youngest heart on Hansel 
Monday had looked for fuller happi* 

ness than that of widow Gray. On 
that day twenty-two years before, she 
had been made the blessed mother of 
a thriving boy. lie was her only child, 
—long wish^ for, and granted when 
hope was almost dead. He seemed to 
bring a blessing with him, for every 
thing had thriven with Agnes Gray 
since George’s birth. Hansel Monilay 
hod been to her the happiest day of 
her life,—it was the birth-day of her 
child; and though she had since 
mourned over the grave of a kind hus¬ 
band, yet, when the day came round, 
the heart of Agnes still renewed her 
hymn of gratitude to God. 

That day twelve months past had 
been the day which the mother had 
fixed ui>on for the wedding of her son. 
** It was the happiest day of my life, 
George,” said she, “and I would have 
it the happiest day of yours; and if 
God Sparc me to see your Teggy as 
blest a mother as 1 have been, then 
may I say, * Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.’” Thus, 
with his mother's blessing warm at his 
heart, and happiness brightening every 
feature, did the youthful bridegroom 
quit his parent’s roof. He was to re¬ 
turn in the evening with his bride, 
who was henceforward to be the in¬ 
mate of bis motherdwelling. The 
widow had no fears or misgivings as 
to the worth or excellency of George’s 
wife; for she had known and loved 
her from a child ; and the first wish 
of her h$|art had been, that George 
should marry pretty Peggy Burns. 

The daylight had long passed away, 
and more than once had widow Grar 
trimmed the fire, and looked witu 
pride and pleasure at the well-furnish¬ 
ed room which was to be the abode of 
her new daughter* The hours pass- 


mother’s heart. She took her seat be* 
side the fire, and tried to read her Bi¬ 
ble; but her heart throbbed and flutter¬ 
ed 80 , it was in vain. At lastaheheard 
a noise,—her ears could not be de¬ 
ceived,—it was theif footsteps on the 
stair. She hurried to the door with 
a light,—a man, indeed, stood there; 
but the light fell upon the face of a 
stranger. “ Who are you V* said the 
agitated mother. “ Why do 1 see you 
here } My God! has any thing hap¬ 
pened to my boy ? Whose are those 
voiceii that I hear below ?" And she 
would have rushed past him, but he 
caught her arm. “ Come into thehouse,” 
said the compassionate stranger, ** and 
I will tell you all .”—** Oh, I know 
it all already !” said the mother ; ** my 

boy, my boy is gone!”—“ No, he is not 
dead; believe me, my poor woman, 
your son lives, but he has been severe¬ 
ly hurt, and they are now bringing 
him hero at his own desire. 1 have 
dressed his wound, and perhaps”— 
The mother heard not what he said— 
she remained fixed to the spot—her 
eyes raised to heaven—her heart in 
silent prayer, as it' imploring God for 
strength to bear her misery. It was 
indeed a sight to harrow up the soul; 
her brave, her beautiful boy, was now 
brought back to his mother’s house, 
and laid upon the bed, pale, bleeding, 
and almost lifeless. He was support'd 
by the surgeon and some of the bri¬ 
dal party, wliilst his poor Peggy press¬ 
ed close to his ride, her face as white 
as her bridal garments. 

The mother asked not a question, 
but the facts were soon made known 
by those around her. Her son had 
arrived within a few paces of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law’s door, when his attention 
was attracted to the opposite side of 
the street, by the screams of a youbg 
girl, apparently struggling to disen¬ 
gage herself from the rude attack of 
two young men. lie stopt for a mo- 
merit, but mrsuading himself they 
were only claiming the privilege of 
Hansel Monday, to obtain a kiss from 
a pretty girl, he prepared to hurry on 
, to bis own appointment A second 
appeal for help, however, in a voice 
of unequivocal terror and suiqrlica- 
tion, rendered him ashamed of his 
momentary selfishness, and thinking 

of his own Peggy, he flew to the as- 

8 ’ 
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i&Htance of tbc poor girl. Forciblf 
Reiziiig the arm of the most trouble- 
Bome of the two ruffians, be enabled 
the girl to make her escape; but at 
that moment, the other young man 
turning upon George, tlirew him head 
foremuBt with all his force against the 
iron lamp*post> The blow was fatally 
set^ere, and he lay at their feet bleed¬ 
ing and senselesB. A party of the 
wedding guests were the first to ob¬ 
serve him, and come to his assistance; 

he was carried into the houBCofhis 
Prey’s father, and it was some time 
before be uttered a word. At last he 
opened his eyes ; and as Peggy hung 
over him, he jircssed her hand, and 
faintly uttered, I^et them carry me 
to my mother/* After a while, how¬ 
ever, he recovered so far, as to he able 
to give some account of wliat had hai>- 
pened. The surgeon who had been call¬ 
ed in, having now made his appear¬ 
ance, the poor young man again neti- 
iionc'd to be taken to his mother’s 
house- ; and seeing that quiet was not 
to be obtained wliere ho whs, the sur¬ 
geon agreed to his iminedi.ite removal. 

All now having quitte I the house of 
Mrs Gray, except the surg»on and 
poor tile mother, wiih trem¬ 

bling hainis, assisted to undress her 
son, and stood by wliih* he was bled. 
The doctor now saw him laid quiet, 
and proposcil to l<;ave them for the 
night. JIo had given no hojM.-'—he had 
said nothing; and the unhappy wi¬ 
dow dared not to ask a question, for she 
read in his face the sentence of her 
son’s death. Next morning, (reorge 
desired to see the surgeon alone, and 
after conversing with him fur some 
moments, he sent for Peggy. They 
remained for some time togetliei', and 
when the mother entered the room, 
the jKKir girl was seated by the bed, 
holding the hand of her lover, paler 
if possible than before, hut still, and 
silent, Qs death iteelf. 

** Mother, I have been telling Peggy 
wbat I need not tell you. for 1 saw 

? ' 0 u knew how it would be, when you 
aid me on this bed. And now, dear 
mother, I have only one wish, and that 
it to sec our good minihtcr, and once 
more hear his voice in prayer.-.-Oh ! 

1 hoped to liave seen him perform an * 
office far different from this ! but the 
].ord’s will be done." The good man 
came, and after a few words to the af¬ 
flicted mother, he seated liimsclf by 
the bed of her son. Peggy now rose 
N'oi.. XXV. 


for the first time, and taking the wi* 
dow aside, she said some words in a 
low and earnest voice, but at that mo* 
ment the minister c^led to them to 
kneel round George's bed, and then 
he prayed aloud with all the fervour 
of a feeling and a pious heart. His were 
indeed the words of eternal life; and 
as he poured out his spirit in prayer, 
this world, with all its sins and its 
sorrows, faded from their eyes. 

The holy man now arose, and would 
have left them, but Peggy, starting 
forward, laid her hand upon his arm 
with a look of earnest supplication, and 
tried to speak ; but the effort was too 
much for her, and the mother then 
advanced to explain her wishes. If 
you think there is naething wrung in 
it, sir, Peggy wishes to be made the 
wife of iny poor boy,*' Hie minister 
looked at the dying man, and shook 
his head, “ Peggy knows that, sir," 
said widow Gray ; “ she knows he has 
not many hours to live, but yet it is 

natural for her to wish-And then 

her father could let her live with me." 

“ And then," said Peggy, rousing her¬ 
self to speak, ** Oh ! then, sir, I would 

be laid in-** She could not say the 

word, liut George, clasping her hand, 
added, “ In my grave, Peggy! it is that 
you would say. God ble^s you, dear¬ 
est, for the wish." The good man made 
no further objection, and their hands 
were nowjoiiunl in wedlock. George’s 
strength supported him through the 
sacred ceremony, and when the cler¬ 
gyman pronounced them man and 
Wife, he opened his arms, received her 
to his bosom, and saying, God bless 
my Peggy,” he expired. 

Such was the story which the chil¬ 
dren had heard from their nurse aoon 
after it had happened. Since then 
they had frequently visited the widow 
and her daughter, for P(^gy liad ne¬ 
ver left her mother-in-law. Though 
poor now, they were not oltc^etber 
destitute, and the young widow added 
to their little stock, by taking in plain 
work. This was all she was able for. 
She had always been a delicate girl; 
and now sorrow, though quietly en¬ 
dured, was making deep inroads in her 
feeble frame. The cold of winter bad 
borne hard upon Peggy; and when 
Beaty now saw her se ted by the poor 
old woman, she felt that it would be 
difficult to say whether the ripe fruit 
or blighted flower was likely to be 
soonest taken. Tlie children, with in- 

i) 
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atinottvcJieeling, h&il bid thei’r toys in 
Beaty's mantle as they asccntlatl the 
sUir. Do uot let poor Foggy sec our 
play* tbingi, to put berin mind of Han¬ 
sel Monday/’said little William. Poor 
things, it was kindly meant; butllan- 
eel Monday was written in Peggy’s 
heart in characters tdo deep to be ever 
e&eed from it. As they softly cn* 
to'cd, they found the widow seated by 
the dre, her wheel, for that day, wus 
laid aside, while Pe^y sat beside her 
with her open Bible upon her knee, 
apparently reading to her. ** Do not 
m me interrupt you, Pe^y,” said the 
nurse; ** our visit must be very short; 
but my bairns have brought Agnes 

and yourself some little things to shew 
their good*will, for they well know it 
is not what this world can now bo- 
stow that is any thing to you.”— 
** That is true/’ said Peggy, clasping 
her Bible to her breast, “ this book is 
my best treasure; and oh ! may these 
dear bairns feel it to be such, even in 
their young days of happiness and joy ! 
So may God spare them the sore les¬ 
son He saw nt Uiat I should learn; 


yet sweet are the uses of adversity.”— 
** Yea,” said the old woman, Pt'ggy 

doesna mean to murmur. And do not, 

dear children, amongst all the happy 
faces you have seen to-day, think that 
God Kas forgotten us. No; he has 
made his face to shine upon us in all 
our sorrow, and filled our hearts with 
peace, and hope, and joy I Poor Peggy 
had but one care when she rose this 
morning, and felt how weak she was ; 
and even that is now removed, for 
both our good minister, and your dear 
mother, have been here to-day, and 
they have promised Peggy Uiat if it 

E leased the I^ord that she should join 
im that’s gone, before his poor old 
mother does, they will take care of 
her. So now her i)oar heart ia at rest, 
and we can both wait for God’s good 
time in peace.” The children now be¬ 
stowed tneir little gifts, and received 
the blessing of the widow and her 
daughter. Their little hearts were full, 
and the tears stood in their bright 
eyes when they departed. Hut at tlicir 
age, such tears may purify, but do not 
long sadden, the heart. 
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Tub ways of Providence are myste¬ 
rious, but it works by ordinary means. 
It seems a Divine law, that there shall 
be no waste of miradc; for miracle 
disturbs, to a certain degree, that ac¬ 
tivity of human agency which it is 
the obvions purpose of the Divine go¬ 
vernment to sustain in its vigour. 
Where the work can be effected by 
man, it is done by man; where it 
partially transcends human powers, a 
partial aid is given. The unmingled 
power of Heaven is alone displayed 
where the faculties of its creatures are 
incapable of influencing the great de¬ 
al^ ; where man is the dust of the 
bwnoe, unfelt in the swaying of the 
nighty scales. 

When an empire was to be founded, 
a daring Soldier was summoned to 
break down the barriers of surround¬ 
ing realms, and crush resistance with 
the sword, while a sueccssion of tran¬ 
quil 80 vereigD 8 foUowed,toform the re¬ 
ligion, laws, and manners of the people. 

where the magnitude of the design 
partially transcended the powers of 
roan, the assistance was given up to 

the due iroint, and no further. The 
Apostles r^uired the possession of mU 
numlous gifts, to ensure the public be¬ 


lief in their mission. They required, 
above all, the gift of tongues, to b<; 
able to communicnlc tlu* rtvelatioit to 
the ends of the earth. Those gifts 
were bestowed. But no new miracle 
gave them the knowledge tliat was at¬ 
tainable by human tmans. And Si 
Paul, eloquent, accuRtoincd to the 
business of life, to the habits of Greece 
and Rome, and to the learning and 
philosophy of the time, was chosen to 
struggle with the courtiers, the popu¬ 
lace, and the philosophers of Greece 
and Home. 

What St Paul was to the first cen¬ 
tury, Luther was to tlie sixtc'cnth. 

The Apostolic age has yet had no 
second, and no siinilar. 'i’hc magni¬ 
ficent fabric of the Homan empire, the 
mightiest ever raistd by man, was at 
its height. The arts of war and go¬ 
vernment, the finer eiYibcllishnients of 
genius and taste, volumes from which 
even modem refinement still draws its 
'finest delights, works of art that will 
serve as models of excellence and beau¬ 
ty to the latest hours of the world, the 
finest devclopomcnts' of the human 
mind in eloquence and philosophy, 
were the external illustrations of the 
first fl'v 
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The moral empire was more magni¬ 
ficent Btill. The (lisBotianC habits, 
feelings^ ant! prejudices of a host of 
nations, separated by half the world, 
and yet more widely separated by long 
hostility and barbarian prejudices, 
were controlled into one vast system 
of submiasion ; peace was planted in 
the midst of furious "communities, 
agriculture reclaimed the wilderncu, 
commerce covered the ocean and peo- 
plctl its shores. Knowledge unforced, 

and thus the more productive and the 
more secure, was gradually making its 
way through the extremities of the 
great dominion ; intellectual light 
Bpreading, not with the hazardous and 
Startling fierceness of a conflagration, 
but with the gentle and cheering 
growth of dawn, over every people. 

l)ut the more magniHccnt character¬ 
istic still, was Christianity; the dif¬ 
fusion of a new knowledge, as much 
more exalted, vivid, and essential, than 
all tliat had ever been wrought out by 
the faculties of man, a? tiic throne 
from which it descended was loftier 
than the cradle and the tomb; the 
transmission of new powers over na¬ 
ture and mind, over tlic resistance of 
jealous prejudices and furious tyranny, 
undover that more mysterious and more 
terrible strength that in the rulers of 
darkness wars against the human soul. 
And above all glory and honour, the 
pri'senceof that Immanuel, that being 
whom it is guilt lightly to name, that 
King of Kings, whom the Heaven, 
and tile Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain—Ctod the Son, desceuding on 
earth to take upon him uur nature, 
and, by a love surpassing all imagina* 
tion, subniittiiig to a death of i)ain and 
ignominy, that by his sacrifice be might 
place US in a capacity to be forgiven by 
the justice of the Kurnul. 

The glories of that age throw all 
that follow into utter eclipse. Yet 
the age of Luther and the Reforma¬ 
tion bear such resemblance as tlic 
noblest crisis of human events and 
human agency may bear remotely to 
ilte visible acting of Providence. 

The empire of Charles the Fifth, 
only second to the Homan, was just 
TOiisulidated. A singular passion for 
literature was spreading. Government 
was gradually refining from the fierce* 
turbulence of the GoUiic nations, and 
the headlong tyrannyof feudal princes. 
The fine arts were springing into a 

new splendour. The |>owfr of the 
sword was on ihe verge of sinking 


under the power of the pen. Com¬ 
merce was uniting the eiltfs of the 

earth by the ties of mutnid interest, 
stronger than the oM fetters of Rome. 
A new and singular scienoe, Dlplo* 
macy, was rising to fill up the place of 
the broken unity of Roman dommion, 

and make remote nations feel their 
importance to ea^ other's securitr. 
The New World was opened to supply 
the exhaust^ ardour of the European 
mind with me stimulus of discovery, 

and, perhaps, for the more important 
purpose of supplying, in the precious 
metals, a new means of that commer¬ 
cial spirit which was obviously des¬ 
tined to be the regenerator of Europe. 
Force was the master and the impulse 
of the Ancient World. Mutual interest 
was to be the master and the impulse 
of a world appointed to be urged 
through a nobler and more ^utary 
career. To crown all, arose that art 
of arts, by which knowledge is pre¬ 
sented, propagated, and perpetuated; 
by whicn the wisdom or every age is 
accumulated for the present,and trans¬ 
mitted to the future; by which a sin¬ 
gle mind, in whatever obscurity, may 
speak to the universe, and make its 
wrong, its wisdom, and its diseovcjy, 
tbc feeling and the possession of all; 
—that only less than miracle, the art 
of printing. 

But in this expanse of imperial and 
intellectual splendour, there was one 
lingering cloud, which, though parti¬ 
ally repelled, must have rapidly re¬ 
turned and overspread the whole. As 
in the ancient Roman empire, idolatry 
degraded the natural understanding of 
the people, and finally corrupted their 
habits into utter ruin, idolatry had 
aawiDcd the paramount influence in 
the rising European empire,—with the 
same seat, the sonic ambition, and still 
deeper and more corrupting arts of su¬ 
premacy. 

To rescue Europe, one of those 
great instruments that Providence re¬ 
serves to awake or restore the hopes of 
nations, was summoned. 

Martin Luther was bom on the 10th 
day of November 14S3, at Eisleben, a 
small town in the county of Mansteld 
and electorate of Saxony. His father, 
John Luther, was employed in the 
mines, in whi^ he had raised bimscli, 
by bis intelligence and good conduct, 
to projMjrty ami Tcs|K’Ctability, and held 
the office of n local magistrate. 

To his mother, Margaret Liude- 
uian, a woman of known piety auil 
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virtne,* Luther chiefly attributed bis 
«arly ardour for devotion. At Ride- 
hen he was placed under the tuition 

of a man of lining, George il^lmilius. 
At fourteen he was sent to scltool at 
31ag<]eburRh. From which, after a 
year, he was transiVired to a distin- 
guisbed leminary at Eisenach, under 
the care of the Franciscans. Here the 
flrat evidences of the vigour of bis 
application and abilities were given in 
his scliool successes, his knowledge of 
the abstruse grammar of the day, aud 
tlie spirit and ease of his Latin versi- 
fication.f 

In 1502, this distinguished pupil 
was transferred to the College of Kr- 

furt, wliere be made himself master 
of the Aristotelic logic, and of tlie 
more valuable knowledge of the La¬ 
tin classics, then becoming popular 
from the authority of Erasmus. Uret k 
and Hebrew were comparatively un¬ 
known ; for the first professorship of 
Greek in the University of Wittenburg 
was that of Melanuthon, sixteen years 
after. 

In U03, Luther took the degree of 
Master of Arts; atid now, completed 
in all the science and lame tliat uni- 
, versities could give, he was urged by 
his family to apply himself to tli'e 
study of the law, us the most emi¬ 
nent road to fortune. His mind al¬ 
ready pointed to tlieology, but he gave 
way to opioioii, and began a reluctant 
study of the Civilians. A singular 
accident changed the course of his life; 
deprived the law of a man wliosc elo¬ 
quence and sagacity might have cun- 
wrc<l new honours on tlie profession, 
but whose daring >igour and lofty de- 
Totion of heart were destined to la¬ 
bours before which all human honours 
sink into nothing. 

In 150t, Luther, walking in the 
fields one day with Alexius, a young 
friend, was overtaken by a thun¬ 
der storm, and aaw with terror and 
sorrow his friend struck dead at his 
side. At this frigiitful catastrophe tlie 
thought of the utter uncertainty of 
Lfe, and of the necessity of devoting 
it to the preparation fur the final hour, 
•mote him. It was the monastic age, 
and piety could conceive no higher 
fonn of service to God or man than 
seclusion within conventual walls. On 

the spot he made a solemn vow to ab¬ 
jure the wtwld and take the cowl. 


The determination was communi¬ 
cated to his parents, and after some 
remonstrance on this sacrifice of emo- 
lumcnts and distinctions) was com¬ 
plied with. But his younger friends 
and relatives were still to be acquaint¬ 
ed wiUi his retirement from life. This 
was dune iu a curiously characteristic 
manner. Luther was, like most of his 
countrymen, attached to music; he 
saiii; and performed with skill. He 
summoned liis tHenrlti to an evening 

entertuinment—pave them music, and 
at the close declared to them his un¬ 
changeable resolution to bid farewell 
to the habits and pursuits of man. 

In 1505 Luther became a member 
of the Augustines at Erfurt. He com¬ 
menced his career with that fulness of 
determination which formed so stri¬ 
king a feature of his life. Ho sent 
back his lay habits to his fatlurV 
house, relumed his Master of Arts* 
ring, and declared his intention of 
dunging iiis Christian name tor that 
of Augustine. He not nimdy sub¬ 
mitted to the severe discipline which 
was prescribed by the rules, however 
practically evadeil by the momberA of 
the religious orders ; he courted th(ir 
extreme rigour, and soon bt'caineri- 
markable^ lor his niortiticutioiis, his 
labours, his fisting, and Ins prayer. 
HeabandoiU'd ail Ins pioiou^ studies, 
and took w'ith him only N'irgil and 
i'iuutii';: tlie latter u singular (dioice. 
but which wc cannot attribute to a 
love for its ptculiar style in the mind 
of a young ascetu' who had so sternly 
renounced the thoughts of the world. 

But tlie personal ilrudgeries of ilu* 
conventual life were not less aevere, 
and were more galling, than even its re¬ 
ligious restrictions. Among other otfi- 
ces, Luther w'as compelled to stand 
)H>rterat the gate ; hi- wua sent through 
the town with u bag at his back to beg 
for the convent. But this constant 
Buccecsion of mean labours, which at 
once deprived him of time for study, 
and occupied it in pursuits exhausting 
and humiliating, at Jengch became too 
heavy tor even the vigorous buoyancy 
of his mind, and he sunk into a statu 
of despondency which rapidly influ¬ 
enced his religious opinions. . To find 
his way out of this labyrinth, he ap- 
*plietl to the head of the Augustines in 
Germany, Staupitz, a man of sense and 
feeling. Staupitz recommended to tlic 
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inquirer submission to tbe course of 
bis duty ; but sent to the Prior of the 
Convent the more effectual command 

to relieve him from those drudgeries, 
nnd give time for study to a mind 
which be already pronounced* likely 
to render diatinguished services to reli¬ 
gion. 

At this period the Bible had never 
been in the hands of Luther. Frag¬ 
ments of it were read in the church 
service, but beyond this the wisdnin 

of Ucvclation w&s a dead letter. The 
Faculty of Theology at Faris, then 
one of the most distinguished sources 
of literature, had just branded itself 
to all succeeding ages by the declara¬ 
tion tiiat “ Religion was undone if the 
study of Greek or Hebrew were per- 
iuitled.‘'t And the general opinion of 
the Romish Kcclesiaatics seema to have 
been comprehended in the s^icech at¬ 
tributed to a popular monk,—They 
have inventerl a new language which 
they call (Ireek; you must be on your 
guard against it. There is in tiie 
hunds of many a hook which they call 
the New Testament; it is a book full 
of daggers and poison. As to tlic He¬ 
brew, It is ccrtuui ttiat whoever learns 
it iininitiialety becomes a .lew.*' 

The year l.!i07 was a memorable 
epoch in tile lii'c of this great servant 
of rdigioii. U was the year in which 
the Hible first fell into his hands. He 
had Just taken order.s, when he found 
a ncgUcU^l Latin copy of the Scrip¬ 
tures lying in the library of the con¬ 
vent. The suhjei^t instuntly laid hold 
of his iniitil. ilc was nstonished to 
discover the groasiiess of the monastic 
doctrines, itsoiniasions, interpolations, 
ami i'alsc reaiUiigb of the divine word. 
I'hc studv becuine at once fearful and 
dtliglufui to him. l>e(>rivcd of all 
asfaihtuiicti in an iiiipiiiy wiiiih had 
been hitherto closed on ChrLstendoin by 
the Papacy, he was driven to Ids own 
resources ; and he suffered no text of 
tlie sacred volume to escape him with¬ 
out tlic most eager effort to ascertain 
its meaning. Like all men who thus 
study Scripture, which will not give 
its holy wisdom to the negligent, the 
hasty, or the proud, he found its dit- 
ffculuea raniilly clearing before him, 
bis knowledge increasing, and his con¬ 
viction of the profound wisdom of in^ 
apiration, and the irresistible truth of 
Chribtianity, growing more strongly 
Upon Ilia mind. This result hgs b^n 


promised to all who will seek for the 
truth in sincerity, humility. andOTayer. 
If there be any one exercise of the tiu- 
man heart and understandiugon which 
the eternal spirit of the Almighty pre« 
eminently descends, it is to bless and 
enlighten the conscientious search in¬ 
to the wisdom of the Bible. But min¬ 
gled with those elevating sensations 
were others that belong to the weak¬ 
ness of our mortal nature. I.uther's 
whole previous system of thinking on 
religious subjects was to be swept away, 
before the great foundation for his 
purifi^ knowledge was to be laid. 
Thestrong discordance between his ha¬ 
bitual conceptions and the new and un¬ 
earthly teaching of the inspired word 
disturbed him, and there were periods 
when he fell into, such despondency as 
to feel himself ready to expire. The 
terrors of divine justice exemplified in 
the punishment of the intidel and cri¬ 
minal, pressed with painful strengthon 
his imagination, until he was urged, by 
this very conflict of mind, to examine 
inorcdeeply into the grounds of the Di- 
vinemercy. llehasbeenknowntohmrry 
away from a dispute on doctrine, and, 
overpowered by the struggles of his 
own heart, to ning himself on his bed 
in an agony of supplication, repeating 
the words of the inspired apostle;— 
** He hath concluded all in unbelief^ 
that he might have mercy upon all." 

Those trials are well known to the 
history of conversion, and if they do 
not occur with equal force in all in¬ 
stances of a change from natural dark¬ 
ness to the knowledge of God, yet they 
have taken place in many of the most 
vigorous intellects, and holiest hearts, 
of the Christian world. 

But the first efforts of the awakened 
understanding, to relieve itself from 
those throes of conscience, are often 

marked by human w'eakness. Luther, 
like thousands in his situation, seems 
to have sought relief in a more vigo¬ 
rous observance of personal mortifica¬ 
tion. Fasting was the great eonveti- 
tual Standard of nrtue. Luther, when 
he was to celebrate mass, abstained 
from food between midnight and noon. 
He soGoetiinee even fasted for thr(>e 
days tc^ether. This discipline, joined 
to his intense study, threw him into a 
violent illness. But his illness was 
probably more of the mind than of the 
body, for it was to the mind that the 
medicine was applied. £ven in tlie 
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ignorance and corruption of the con¬ 
ventual life* God had not left himself 
without witnesses. An old broths of 
the Order* who attended his sick-bed* 
discoursed with him on ** the remis¬ 
sion of ains,** and finally brought him 
to the conviction that Justification 
was of grace* by faith." 

In the Superior of the Augustines* 
too* Luther found at once a protector 
and a guide ; Staupitz commended his 
application to the Scriptures* and ad¬ 
vised him to make himself an able 

textualis* et localisa master of 
the leading doctrines* and quick at the 
quotation of Scripture laiiguager 

To those essential acquirements Lu- 
tlicr added the important one of fluency 
of mblic speaking* a faculty indispen¬ 
sable to his public effect* and which he 
cultivated by preaching for his bre¬ 
thren in the churches of the surround¬ 
ing villages. 1 bus furnished with the 
knowledge* the will* and the active 
ability for the work of God* his time 
was at length come to be called into a 
service before which the glories of the 
world arc a dream. 

In the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury* the art of printing bad been dis¬ 
covered. Before the close of the cen¬ 
tury* the spirit of this wonder-working 
discoverv had transpired* in an almost 
universal conviction of the vdue of 
literature to the prosperity and honour 
of nations. In 1495* the German 
Electors* in their asHcmbly at Worms, 
passed a resolution in favour of the 
erection of universities in their several 
states. Frederick* Elector of Saxony* 
a man whose Umper and wisdom well 
entitled him to the name of the 
Sage*" lost no time in acting on this 
au^icious resolution* and founded the 
far-famed University of Wittemberg. 
Staupitz was applied to for bis recom¬ 
mendation of a scholar of his order* 
and be named Luther* who was ap¬ 
pointed to the professorship of logic m 
15U8* at the age of twenty-five. One 
of those signal circumstances now oc¬ 
curred* which impressed its character 
on his future life. Seven of the Au¬ 
gustine convents in Sutony* having 
q uarrelled with the Vicar-general of Ae 
Order on discipline* the question was 
reftrred, as usual* to Rome ; and it is 
an evidence of the early and general 
respect for Luther* that nc was chosen 
as the delegate.* 

llomcopcned an overwhelming scene 


on the eyes of the German scliolar and 
divine. He had in his convent ima¬ 
gined* that in the central city of the 

churdi* he should find himself in the 
supreme seat of Christian virtue. He 
found bimsdf suddenly plunged into 
a centre of worldliness and insidious 
policy* of religious indifference and 
Open licentiousness. The spirit of 
Coristianity had been long extinguish¬ 
ed in the perpetual intrigues of a court 
struggling to preserve its influence in 
the furious rivalries of France, Ger¬ 
many* and Italy. The decencies of 

religious ceremonial were forgotten or 
perverted* in the insolent levity, or 
fantastic innovations* of a clergy ucgc- 
nerated into political minions* and too 
necessary to the vices of their supe¬ 
riors, to be in awe of discipline. In¬ 
dividual life was a tissue of the roost 
desperate excesses of ptofiigacy and 

blood. The restraints wiiich have been 
since imposed on popery by the pre¬ 
sence of a pure religion* were not then 
present to tame and rebuke tide auda¬ 
city of vice ; and Luther saw Itonie in 
the fuU riot of the grand corruption of 
Christianity, inflated by a thousand 
years of power, fearless of change* and 
maddened by the terrible delusion that 
Providence sufietR to thicken round the 
head and heart of the wilful rejectors 
of its wisdom. 

1 would not," said be often after¬ 
wards* have missed* for a thousand 
florins* the lesson given to me by my 
journey to Home." The lesson was 
destin^ to work mighty consequences. 

The profligate extension of the doc¬ 
trine of Indulgences at length called 
forth the great Ueforroer. v 

From the year llUO* Indulgences 
had been among the sources of papal 
revenue. To stimulate the CnUlders, 
Urban 11. granted the remission of 
all penances to those who should em¬ 
bark in the enterprises for the re¬ 
covery of the Holy Land. The next 
use of Indulgences was for the sup- 
lK)rt of the fanatical and furious war 
against the Waldcnses. To make 
Home the centre of unity to Christen¬ 
dom* and to collect within it the chief 
personages of Europe* had long been 
a policy of the papal court* with re¬ 
spect to both power and revenue. In 
I3(X), Boniface VIII. proclaimed for 
this purpose* the Jubilee* a grand 
general meeting of (lie subjects of llic 
lloinish foilli at Uoinc* for a mouth*-— 
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to l>c renewed every fifty years. To 
allure tlie multitude. Indulgences were 
published to the European world. The 
Jubilee was found bo productive to 
the papal treasury, that the half cen¬ 
tury wns deemed too slow a return, 
and Urban VI. reduced the years to 
thirty-three: Paul H, went further 
still, and reduced them to twenty- 
five. The Jubilee, which returned in 
1.^00, under Alexander VI. exliibited 
the deeper scandals of a profiigatc in¬ 
stitution, adding to its original cor¬ 
ruption, the daring scorn of virtue and 
public feeling tliat grows from long 
inqmnity.* 

Tlie Indulgences, once the simple 
release of the penitent from the cen¬ 
sures or penances of the church, had 
soon assumed the more important cha¬ 
racter of a release irom tlie guilt of 
human offences, and the presumed 
sentence of Heaven. The merits of 
tlie Saints had been reinforced by the 
merits of the Saviour ; the Pope, thus 
furnished with an unlimited stock of 
applicable innocence, declared himself 
in a condition to make the peace of 
every culprit, living or dead; and the 
sinner wlio was opulent enough to sa¬ 
tisfy the papal price of salvation, was 

at once secure from the visitations of 
Divine justice, and was empowered 
even to purchost' the release of his less 
lucky rdatives from the fires of pur¬ 
gatory, past, present, and to come. 

The election of Leo X. precipita¬ 
ted the crisis. Leo, educated in the 
love of the Arts, a personal voluptu¬ 
ary, of cxpensiTe habits, and of that 
cpicurcautgitpirit which looked only to 
putting 'off the evil day, had drawn 
deeply on the wealth of the Popedom. 
To rat|^ money became indispensable, 
and he attempted it under the double 
pretext of the war against the Turks, 
and the building of St Peters. Large 
sums were raised by the sale of Indul¬ 
gences throughout Europe, and the 
money was instantly absorlicd by the 
expenditure of the wasteful and gid¬ 
dy court of Home. Hut the sum to 
be extorted from Saxony was appro¬ 
priated to the payment of an early 
debt of Leo to bis sister Magdalen,T 
incurred when, in the time of Alex¬ 
ander VI. he had fled to Genoa. The 
payment of this debt was probably a 
matter of peculiar importance to the 
Poite, for it was through the influence 


of Magdalcn*s husband, T'ranches- 
chetto Cibo, an illegitimate ion of 
Innocent VIII., that he had been 
created Cardinal at the age of four¬ 
teen, and thus placed within sight of 
the papal throne. Magdalen appoint¬ 
ed, as her receiven, Arcemboldi, a man 
remarkable for his extortion, and Al¬ 
bert, Archbishop of Mentz and Mag- 
deburgh. Albert delegated the office 
to Tctacl, a Dominican monk, of sin¬ 
gularly reprobate character, butwhose 
reckless violence in tlie collection of 
this uni>opular tribute probably wiped 
away his sins, in the eyes of the supe¬ 
rior plunderers. 

Tetzel was a Dominican, a member 
of the order which had usurped the 
most extraordinary ]Mwer ever pos- 
sesscxl by Monks, the masters and 
agents of the Inquisition, the haugh¬ 
tiest opponents of all efforts at re¬ 
formation, and the most furious per¬ 
secutors in an age of religious tyranny. 
The new delegate was known for his 
activity, his popular addrens, and his 
contempt of principle. In his ha¬ 
rangues on the efficacy of Indulgences 
he gave the most revolting license to 
liis tongue, and by alternate terror and 
temptation, wrought strongly upon 
the popular feelings. By a singular 
coincidence, Luther, at this period, 
bad been preparing lectures for his 
class on the Scripture grounds of re¬ 
pentance. Indulgences made a na¬ 
tural portion of the subject^ He 
found himself ignorant of their his¬ 
tory ; he was thus urged to examine 
their origin; and the results of hiu 
inquiry were speedily made known in 
bis surprise and scorn at the whole 
guilty pretension. 

An accident in the course of bis 
professional duty brought his disco¬ 
very into action. Luther, like priests 
of his order, regularly took his seat in 
the confessional. But in the year 
1517, when Telzol's Indulgences were 
become popular, it was found that the 
])urchascrs refused to undergo the or¬ 
dained penances, II on the ground that 
they were alreafly remitted by the In¬ 
dulgence. J.uthcr, in his strong dis¬ 
gust at this evasion of the ancient dis¬ 
cipline, refused to give the absolution. 
They applied to Tetzel. The Domi¬ 
nican, eager for the credit of his comm 
modity, and secure in the protection 
of the Homish 8ce, expresse^l the 
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haughtiest contempt for the interfe¬ 
rence of an obscure German loonki and 
followed up his scorn by the more 
formidable threat of throwing Luther, 
and all who adhered to him, into the 
prison of the Inquisition. As one of 
the com mission, cnarged with tlie ex¬ 
tirpation of heresy, he could have ef¬ 
fected his purpose at a word; and to 
give evidence of his being in earnest, 
Tetael ordered a pile for the burning 
of heretics to be raised ; where all 

might see and learn the peril of re¬ 
monstrating with the delegate of the 
popedom. 

It is one of the idle rumours of late 
years, that Luther’s opposition arose 
from discontent at the sale of Indul¬ 
gences being taken out of the hands 
of the Augustines. But these monks 
never bad been ernplovetl in the sale 
in Germany. The charge was not 
dreamt of in the Kefornier’s lift time— 
it has been openly abandoned by the 
more distingui?>heii of the Komish his¬ 
torians—and) in addition, Luther was 
at this periotl a monk, a public adhe¬ 
rent of the popedom, and a personal 
admirer of Leo, whose vices were still 
oversliadow<‘d, at the distance of Ger¬ 
many, by his love of literature, his 

munificence, and his rank as the head 
of Christendom. 

The true cause of his hostility^ 
the noble and gi'nerous hostility of 
truth and virtue, to the most corrupt¬ 
ing means of the most corrupting de¬ 
lusion that ever broke down the mo¬ 
rals or the liberty of inan*~was in its 
palpable contradiction of Scripture. 
Luther instantly applied himself to 
the proof. The ibrms of his sclioUstic 
education still clung to him, and he 
threw the question into the shape of 
a controversy in the schools. lie pub¬ 
lished his celebrated ninety-five Tro- 
positions, embracing the whole doc¬ 
trine of Penance, l^rgatory, and In¬ 
dulgences, bung them on the church 
door in one of the thoroughfares of 
Wittemberg, and challenged a public 
disputation. The preamble of Uiis 
paper was os follows: 

** Am<»e et studio elucidandte vert- 
tatis hmc subseripta I’hemata disputa- 
buaMff Wlttcml^gia:, pro^identc U. 
F. Martino Luthero, Eremitano Au- * 
gnatiniano, Artium ct S. Theologis 
Magutro, ejusdem ibidem ordinario 
Jjectore. 


** Quare petit, ut qui non posaunt 
verbis nrscsentea nobtscum disputore, 
agant iu Uteris absentee. 

In nomine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. Amen.” • 

The challenge was not accepted, and 
he published Ids ** Propositions.” This 
was virtually the first sound of the 
Ueformation. The public mind was 
now, for the first time, turned to the 
great controversy between Heligion and 
Idolatry. Luther's letter, sent ut the 
same time to Albert, Archbishop of 
Alentz, briefly contains the principles 
of his doctrine. 

“ I do not cotuplain,” said he, ** so 
much of the manner in which the 
Indulgences are published, (which I 
have tiot witnessed,) as of the inju¬ 
ries whii-li they must do to the mul¬ 
titude, who believe, that if they pur¬ 
chase these pardons, they are secure 
of their salvation, and safe from fu¬ 
ture punishineot. The souls intrust¬ 
ed to your care, arc thus stimulated to 
whut will lead them tu ruin, and huw 

hard must be the account which you 
will have to render to (rod for ull 
those! ]''rom this cause I could be 
silent no longer ; fur no one C4^ii he 
certain of his sulvaiiun by any gift 
coiiferrcd on him by a bisho[>. It is 
by the okacs ol- God Ar.o.sE that 
salvation can be obtained ! 

W'ut ks of piety and charity are in¬ 
finitely better than Indulgences, and 
yet they are not preaclied to ilu: peo¬ 
ple with so great pomp or zeal, nay, 
they are supplanU-d by Indulgences. 

** The first ami only duty of bi¬ 
shops, is to instruct the people in the 
gospel and the love of Christ. Jesus 
never commanded Indulgences tu be 
publUheil. What horror, therefore, 
must that bishop experience, auil how 
great his danger, if he allow the sale 
of Indulgences to be substituted among 
his flock for the doctrines of Heveta- 
tion. Shall not Christ say to such 
persons, ye strain at a gnat and swal¬ 
low a camel ? What can I do, most 
excellent prelate and illustriousprincc, 
but entreat you, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to direct your attention to this 
subject, to destroy the book which 
you have aanctioned by your ami8,t 
and impose on the preachers of Indul¬ 
gences a very diflerent way of reccni- 
mending them, lest some one should 
arise and confute both them and that 
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book, to the ^eat voproadi at your 
Highness. The consequences of this 
1 dread extremely, and 1 fear it must 
happen, unless a speedy remedy be 
applied.'' 

This letter shewed equally that he 
had yet to learn the insincere charac¬ 
ter of the Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
and to form his own views into conh- 
deoee and system. Tlic time for both 
was at hand. 

The Propositions produced so power¬ 
ful an effect on the mind of Germany, 
that Tetzel found himself compelled 
to stoop to the controversy. lie pub¬ 
lished two theses, comprehending the 
extraordinary number of one hundred 
and fffty^six propositions, and in an 
assembiy of three hundred monks com¬ 
bated the obnoxious tenets. Bui, by 
taking the Pope’s infallibility as the 
groundwork of bis proof, be left the 
question as oi^cn as before; his ground¬ 
work was denied, and the disputation 
closed in his burnitig Luther’s book, 
and in the students of Wittemberg 
burning his in retaliation. 

But the authority of the Pope was 
still resistless. Ages of dominion, the 
unhesitating homage of the itumetiso 
priesthood, who lorded it over the pub¬ 
lic miud of Europe witli the jealousy 
and the vindictiveness of superstition ; 
and the fiopular ignorance, which saw 
in the IVnititf the fountain of faith, of 
tcnq)ural authority, and of supernatu¬ 
ral 1 K)W€TS, had accumulated a weight 
of sovereignty on the popedom that 
had never before been possessed by 
man. Among the most striking proofs 

of this prescriptive power, is I,uther's 
prostration before tiie Homan throne, 
while ho assailed, with the most he¬ 
roic vigour, tlic abominations of its 
subordinates. Of Leo, whose personal 
character was hitherto undeveloped in 
Germany, and in whom he saw only 
the Monarch of the Church, Luther 
long spoke with almost submissive ve¬ 
neration. 

what can this most excellent 
person do alone in so great a confu¬ 
sion ?" is the language of some of his 
letters on the church disturbances. 

One who is worthy to have been 
Pontiff in better times, or in whose 
pontiffcate the times ou^t to have be¬ 
come better. In our age, we deserve 
only sucb Popes as Julius the Second 
or Alexander the Sixth, or some atro¬ 
cious monsters similar to what the 
poets have create^; for even in Rome 
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hersdf, nay, in Rome more than any* 
where else, good popes are held in ri* 
dicule." 

Of his theses against the cormptioiiB 
of the Church be bad the same fears. 
He was eminently anxious that they 
should not be construed into any at¬ 
tempt towards shaking off his allegi¬ 
ance to his spiritual sovereign. Start¬ 
led at his own celebrity, he made it 
tlie subject of frequent and sincere 
apologies to his ecclesiastical supe¬ 
riors. In his letter, written in 151B, 
to Jerome Scultetus, the Bishop of 
Brandenburg, lie explains the neces¬ 
sity which urged him to publication. 

On the appearance of the new 
doctrine of Iiiuulgenccs, not only my 
intimate friends, but many who were 
unknown to me, requested by letters, 
and verbally, my opinion. For some 
time I avoided any open declaration, 
but at last the dispute became so vio¬ 
lent, that 1 was induced to go so far 
as even to incur the danger of oifend- 
ing the l*ope! 

** But what could I do ? It was not 

in my own power to determine any 
thingu{>oti the subject, and I was afraid 
to contradict those wliom 1 wishetl to 


respect. They, however, argued so 
plausibly, in attempting to prove what 
is fbisc and vain, that they arrestcil 
zny attention, and fairly involved me 
in the controversy. That I might 

please both parties, I judged it most 
expedient neither to assent nor dissent 
from either, but, in the meantime, 
to reason upon the subject until the 
Church should determine wbat our 
opinions ought to be! I therefore 
published a disputation, and invited 
all |)cr8on8 publicly to declare their 
sentiments. As I knew several very 
learned men, I requested them in pri¬ 
vate to open tbcir minds to me. I 
perceived that neither the doctors of 
the church, nor the canonists, gene¬ 
rally supported my opinions. There 
were only a few canonists and scho¬ 
lastic doctors who seemed to approve, 
and even those were not very hearty 
in their concurrence. 

I gav« a general challenge upon 
the subject of Indulgences, but no 
one ai^red. I then perceived that 
*my punlished disputations were dis¬ 
persed more widely than 1 had wish¬ 
ed, and were everywhere received, not 
as matter of discussion, but of posi¬ 
tive affirmation. 1 was therefore com¬ 


pelled, contrary to my hope and wish. 
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to publiflli tlitf arguments Ibr my Pro¬ 
positions, and thus expose my igno¬ 
rance. I thought it better to incur 
the shame bdng deficient in know¬ 
ledge, than to allow those to remain 
ill error, who took it for granted lliat 
iny Propositions were asserted as un¬ 
doubted truths. Of the accuracy of 

some of them I myself was doubtful 
—>of several I am ignorant. Some 
l>er8on8 deny them—I assert none }>er- 

tinaciously. I submit them all to the 
Holy Church and die Pope." 

Yet even in these humble acknow- 
letigments, the firmness of Luther's 
love of the sacred truth, let it Icaii 

him where it would, is expressed with 
resistless simplicity. 

** It is most iust that I should lay 
at your feet wnat I have been em¬ 
ployed in. I not only give you leave 
to blot out whatever you think fit, but 
I shall not be concerned if you should 
burn the whole. Not that I stand in 
dread of the bulls and threats of those 
who, not knowing what it is to doubt, 
vrish to circulate whatever they dream 
as gospel. Their audacity, joined to 
their ignorance, induced me not to 
give way to my own fears. Had not 
the cause been one of so great import¬ 
ance, no one should have known me 
beyond my own corner. If the work 
be not of God, I do not pretend that 
it slioulil be mine. I.rt it come to 
nothing, and be claimed by no one. 

1 ought to seek nothing else, tliaii that 
I should not be the occasion of error 
to nny one." 

But the hazard of rousing papal 
wrath, and the tremendous conse¬ 
quences of that wrath, were too well 
known by German examples, not to 
have been contemplated by I.utlier. 
In an epistle to Staupitz, os the head 
of liis order, enclosing the printed de¬ 
fence of the Propositions for the Pope’s 
perusal, he speaks in the qiirit of one 
prepared»for tlic lost sacrifices. 

** 1 request that you will send these 
trifles of mine to that most excellent 
pontiff, Leo the Tenth, that thcr may 
serve to plead ray cause at Home. 
Not that I wish you to be joined with 
me in the danger ; for it is my desire 
that those things may be done at my 
own hazard. I expect that Christ, as* 
judge, will pronounce what is right 
by the mouth of tlie Pope*. To those 
of my friends who would alarm me 
for the consequences, 1 have nothing 
else to say, than whut Rcuchlin said, 


* He who ia poor has nothing to fear; 
he can lose nothing.' 1 possess no pro¬ 
perty, neither do 1 desire, any. There 
remains to me only a frail body, ha¬ 
rassed by continual lUncfu, and if they 
take away my life by open violenoe or 
stratagem, they make me but little 
poorer. I am satisfled with the p^ 

session of my Redeemer and Propitia¬ 
tor, the Lord Jesus Christ, whom I 
shall praise os long as I exist. If any 

one be unwilling to join with me in 
these praises, what is that to roe ? Let 
him raise his voice after his own fa¬ 
shion. The Lord Jesus will save mo 
for over.” 

Luther was soon forced again into 
the field. He was told that the breth¬ 
ren of his order dissented from m>i)>c 
principles of his doctrine; and he d<'- 
termined to bring the matter to a de¬ 
cision. Having previously publishiHl 
twenty-eight Propositions in Divinity, 
with twelve Corollaries, against tlx* 
Greek philosophy, which it was tlu* 
extraordinary habit of the time to in¬ 
troduce into theological discussions, 
he set out on foot for Heidelberg, (he 
place of the annual assembly of the 
Augustiiiians. The result of the con¬ 
troversy was triumphant. ‘^Ail the 
Wittemberg doctors," savR Ins letter 
to one of his former teachers, nay. 
the wliolc university, with the ex¬ 
ception of one liceiiti.*ite, .Sehastian, 
are now of iny way of thinking; anil 
many ecclesiastics and respccialile ci- 
tiziiis now unanimously say, that they 
had neither heard nor known Clirihi 
and the gopel before.” 

Rut the most important share of the 
triumph was the public connexion of 
Martin Bucer, already famous as a 
scholar, with the new doctrines. Bii- 
ccT took notes, applied for cxplaiin- 
tions to Luther, and publislied an ac¬ 
count of the controversy, respectful 
to the opponent monks, but highly 
commendatory of Luther. 

On his return <^001 Rome, iu 1500, 
Luther had taken the degree of I>oc- 
tor in Divinity; A title from which 
all his subsequent distinctions moy be 
derived. As Doctor, ha.had obtained 
the right of teaching publicly ns welt 
as privately; and Frederick, the Elec¬ 
tor, attended some of his sermons, with 
whose force and simplicity he was so 
much struck, that, on the preacher's 
desiring to devote himself solely to the 
Study of divinity, the Elector permit- 
U’d him to vaealc jhc chair uf logic 
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for that of Uicology. The additional 
vigour thus given to hia atudies, and 
the additioi}^ influence to hia aulho« 
rity, were among the most palpable 
sources of the lleforination. 

But the great struggle for religious 

and civil freedom was now at hand. 
A new element was mingled in tlie 
conflict, from which Protestantism, 
like a new creation, was to be sum¬ 
moned by a K))irie not less than that 

of the Supreme. The papal exactions 
hsd exhausted the Homish vassals, as 
the papal tyranny had disgusted their 
prince's. A feeling of scorn for the 
notorious ignorance of the Uomish ec¬ 
clesiastics was rising in the age of re¬ 
stored literature, to reinforce the civil 
discontent. The proverbial duplicity 
of the ItoDiish court made its friends 
doubtful—the wasteful luxury which 
scandalized tlic devout, drained the 

l*oor; and the restless ambition of a 
power, which was to become great only 
by the perpetual nuarrels of Kurope, 
threatened to break up the whole long 
train of evil influence by which kings 
and jieoplu hud been bowed at the lio- 
maii footstool. 

To the h'lKtorian nothing is more in¬ 
tricate than those suddi n changes of 
liuman feeling. To the man who seeks 
for wiiuiotn by the light of Providence, 
the cause is not Kt'ldoin to be found in 
the will of the King ami Lord of uU 
human impulses, to protect the pro¬ 
gress of his religion. In the furious 
contests of the tiermaii princes, the 
alternate alienations ami submissions 
of the empire to tlie papacy, and tlic 
eager intrigues which engrossed the 
court of Leo, the young religion found 
its best shelter; the storm rageil among 
the ancients of tlic forest, while the 
lowly produce at their feet, more pre¬ 
cious in the eye of lieaven than them 
all, was Bufteredto flourish, and fill it¬ 
self with healing virtue. In the midst 
of Italian subtlety, kingly violence, and 
popular indignation, the power of the 
priesthood was unnerved. Keener in¬ 
terests than those of angry monka ab¬ 
sorbed the soldiers and statesmen of the 
time; and Luther, who a few years be¬ 
fore, would have ^riehed in the flames 
of the Inquioition, passed unharmed, 
tliough not unmolUted, through life, 
and went full of years and honours to 
bis grave. 


In 151R the old jealousy of the Uo- 
man Court began to form itself into a 
settled hostility to the German Refor¬ 
mation, and Luther was the proniineiit 
object of vengeance. But it waa not 
thought politic to make the Elector 
and the Emperor at once declare them¬ 
selves. Maximilian's remerabraoce of 
the intrigues of Leo with France, had 
made him suspicious, and Frederic, 
with only the alternative of protecting 

or surrendering Lutlier, wo^ noto¬ 
riously have decided for tlic cause of 
truth and justice. The Popish sub¬ 
tlety was now employed in securing 
Maximilian, and the Turkisli threats 
of advancing into Europe furnished an 
instrument of which Leo made the 
most immediate and dexterous use. 

Selim tile First, the son of Bajasrt, 
liad reposed from the conquest of the 
Asiatic provinces, only to prepare an 

irresistible armament for the seizure 
of the European.* A powerful fleet 
was to directed against Jllioiles, the 
bulwark of Christendom in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and an army, composeil of 
the invincible janizaries, was to march 
on Hungary. Thu Italian States and 
the Iin[>erial were thus menaced at 

once; and liCo was too intent on the 
increase of the papal influence to suf¬ 
fer the peril to lose auy of its alarms 
through want of apjicals to the popu¬ 
lar imagination. Prayers were ordered 
for the safety of the civilized world, 
and a solemn exhortation was issued 
to all Christian princes to concentrate 
their vigour against the terrible enemy 
of all, and with the ostensible object 
of forming a German league against 
the invader, Cardinal Thomas de Vio 
di Gaetc, better known os Cajetan, was 
dispatched to the Diet of Augsburg. 
The extinction of Luther and his doc¬ 
trine was unquestionably among the 
chief purposes of this mission. 

Cajetan's first proceeding was to con¬ 
ciliate Maximilian. The ^mperor had 
oi>enly declared his resentment against 
Leo, and his disgust at the whole sys¬ 
tem of the papal policy. ** Had not 
Leo deceived me, he was beard to 
exclaim, ** he would have been the 
only pope whom 1 could have called 
an honest man.”t Ciyetan proposcil 
in the diet, sa papal legate, that a ]M>r- 
tioa of die eburett revenues should be 
placed at the Kmiieror'sdisposal for the 
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Turkisli war. The result of this pa- 
laubleconccaaion immediately appear¬ 
ed iu an imperial lettiTi datra Aoga- 
bur;g» Au<^t the 5th, declaring Lu¬ 
ther's opinions ** heretical and du¬ 
tiable; acknowledging the P<^’s right 
to judge of doctrine ; entreating Leo 
to extinguiah the new heresy, and 
pledmng the imperial power to observe 
tlie aeciskm of Rome, and to compel 
its obsCTvance throughout tfaeempire.*' 
Rut the progress of this negotiation 

had alreauy encouraged Leo to the ha¬ 
bitual vioienee of the papacy. And 
on die 7th of August, two days after 
the dis])atch of the imperial letter, 
Lutbtr was thunderstrucic by a sum¬ 
mons to appear within sixty days at 
Home. The fate of those who had 
ouoc fallen into the papal grasp was a 
terrible omen. The dungeon for life, 
or the scaffold, were before him, and, 
as if to give double assurance of his 
ruin, he found appointed for bis judges, 
Pricrio, and Ghinucct bishop of Asco- 
1 a. both of them furious public ar- 
raigners of his doctrine. 

in our age and country we fortu¬ 
nately can have no conception of the 
jusliHi'il terror that must once have 
Bciscd any inau menaced by Koine. 
He had from that moment no country ; 
to shelter him was to be accursed; to 
protect him was to draw down the po¬ 
pular hatred, the public sword, and 
the indefatigable revenge of a power 
universal in its infinence; direct lord 
of the priesthood of all countries ; mas¬ 
ter of a tliuusand secret ways of ven¬ 
geance, and remorseless iu its thirst of 
hcreijc blood. Luther's friends, and 
every friend of the hopes of religion 
and freedom throughout Furopc, trem¬ 
bled for the approaching eacridec of 
this neat antagonist oT superstition 
and riavery. 

hut hifi cause was in loftier hands 
than those of man. The Emperor 
Maximilian's anxiety to secure the 
tlirone.at hhi death, to Charles, made 
the Kl^ur of Saxony’s friendslilpof 
the highest importance. Luther, wneu 
ho him time to conrider bis position, 
saw where security lay, and, as a sub¬ 
ject of Saxony, petitioned Frederic to 
obtain that the commission for his trial 
should at in Germany. This was ob¬ 
tained ; and Luther, famished by his 
loverei^ with letters to tlic senate. 


and principal people of Augsburg, and 
supplied for his immediate wants froni 
the Elratoral pur&c, airiv^ at Augs¬ 
burg ; in his own phrase, pedesteret 
pauper.”* 

Hisleiter to Melancthon exbibitatho 
manliness and composuie which were 
natuiaUo his mind. 

** There ia nothing new goin^ on 
here, unless that tliis city is full at the 
rumour of my name, and that every 

one is desirous of seeing ErostratusT 
the incendiary. Continue to bclmvo 
manfully, and to lead the youth in the 
right i>aih. I am willing to be sacri¬ 
ficed for them and you, if it lie God's 
will. I choose rather to die than re¬ 
cant what I have said, and become the 
occasion of casting disrepute on the 
most commendable studies. Italy is 
plung^ in Elgyptian darkness; all arc 
Ignorant of Christ, and of tlic tilings 
that arc Christ's, yet those are the men 
who are to remain masters of our faith 
and morals.” 

Yet it Is a striking proof of the ex¬ 
traordinary jircjudice exercised by the 
long continuance and unrcsisUHl au¬ 
thority of the ])apal powcr,that Luther 
a^ain shrunk from the colIiMioii, atitl 

shrunk even after he bad repelled Ca- 
jetau in three several conferences, de¬ 
fying him to produce Scriplure for his 
doctrine, and disdaining the utu-inpt 
to argue from thu schoolmen. Tiinse 

conferences, which were private, closed 
by a threat of Cajeton to send his stub- 
Iwn aiit^onist to Home, anil by T.u- 
ther's writing a deprecatory h'tter, ad¬ 
mitting that it was his duty to have 

spoken with more reverence of (he 
I'opc; promising to let the doctrine of 
Indulgences rest, if he should not be 
forced to resume by the violence of 
the lloinibh controvcraialtsts, and de¬ 
siring that the whole controversy might 
be referred to Leo, for tlic setuement 
of hia general conduct and doctrine. 
Tile wiiole of Luther's conduct, on 
this occasion, sliould be a les.son to 
tliose, who, in the moment of fancied 
vigour, expose ibemselvcs to persecu¬ 
tion. In all the great oonflicts of the 
faith, the most forward have been ge- 
itcraliy the first to give way, while the 
meek, the slow, and the self-distrust¬ 
ing, have been tlie firmest in extremi¬ 
ty. Human presumption is often fiung 
into sharae by the approach .of the rcu 
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trittL The mighty providence that 
loves the meek aud quiet spirit, will 
not give tike erown of martyrdom to 
human rashness and vanity. The true 
]>reparative for the final struggle is the 

abjuration of our own strength, and 
the humble hope in the atreu^h to be 
administered luone by the Eternal 
Source of fortitude and virtue. The 

S in Gethsemane may have been 
/ revealed for our lesson; the 
bloody sweat but an emblem of the 
terrors that can beside the human 
mind in the prospect of a death of tor* 
tore ; and the command to pray that 

we may not be brought into trial/' 
but a result of the knowledge, that 
though the spirit may be willing to 
btiitr, ilie human nature is made to 
slirink, the flesh is weak/' and not 
lo be trusted in the presence of despe¬ 
rate pain. 

But Luther's humiliating letter was 
ail uyclc.Hsdcgradation. Whether from 
the couviction that he had ofionded 
the poiicdom beyond forgiveness, or 
from wlint smiis the actual knowledge 
of inlinded violence;* within three 
days of Ids letter, lie mounted a horse 
provided by his friend Staupitz, and 
before evening, was forty miles from 
itugsbuig. Stnnpitz. Liiirius, and the 
prior of the (’armelitcs, with whom 
l.iulier had lodged, wisely fled a few 
days after. 

Jditbcr's first work, on his return, 

was the publication of his famous let* 
t«T lo the Elector, detailing the cuii* 
ferencos with Cajclau, and refUting 
the Dominican 8 arguments. He had 
now fully ascirlaincd that it had been 
his adversary's intentiim to send him 
to Uoine ; and the pathetic clotk* of his 
letter shews deeply Ikis resignation, 
and the sense of his danger. 

1 am almost prepared to submit 
to the pains of exile, for 1 perceive 
that my enemies have laid snares for 
me on all sides; nor do I know where 
1 can live in safety. What can I, a 
poor and humble monk, expect ^ or 
rather, what danger ought I not to 
dread, since so illustrious a prince is 

i X)MMed to threats, unless he send me 
to Home, or banish me from his ter¬ 
ritories ? Wherefore, lest any injury 
Mhould befall your highness on my ao* 
count, I am willhig to forsake my na¬ 
tive country, and to go wherever a 


merciful God ^all be pleased to di¬ 
rect, leaving tike issue to his will. 

•* Therefore, most illustrious priDoe, 
I respectfully Idd you farewell, and 
take roy leave, with infinite thanks 
for all toe favours that you have been 
pleased to confer upon me. In what¬ 
ever part of the world I may be, 1 
shall never be unmindful of your high¬ 
ness, but shall pray sincerely and grate¬ 
fully for your nappiness, and that of 
your family." 

But Frederic's cautious habits bad 
concealed from Luther the strong in¬ 
terest which he took in the safety of 
the great ornament of his states, and 
object of religious honour through 
(icrrnany. The resolution to protect 
him had been already adopted; and 
the Elector's answer to an insolent 
rescript of the Legate, deiuaikding 
that Luther should banished from 
Saxony, and sent to Rome, and de¬ 
claring that ** his pcsulcnt heresy 

should not be suffered lo exist," sin¬ 
gularly displayed the determination 
of a prince, remarkable for his |>oliiic 
reluctance to make an unnecesbary 
avowal of his opinions. 

“ Luther's appearance at Augsburg 
1 consider as a fulfilment of all Uiat 
has been promised on my part. Not* 
wilhstanding the assurances that you 
gave me of allowing him to depart 
with tokens of your regard, a recanta¬ 
tion, I hear, was required of him be¬ 
fore the subject was suificiently dis¬ 
cussed. 

** Many learned men can see no- 
ilking impious, uncliristian, or hereti¬ 
cal in Luther’s doctrine; and its chief 
opponents appear to be among those 
who do not understand it, or whose 
private interest stimulates them to op¬ 
position. 

** 1 am always ready to do my duty 
as a Christian prince; and am there¬ 
fore at a loss to conceive why there 
should be held out any auch threats, 
08 that the Court of Home should fol¬ 
low up the cause, that Luther should 
be sent thither, or thai he should be 
banished from my principality. 

** lie has, hitherto, been convicted 
of no heresy, and his banishment 
;would be very injurious to the Uni¬ 
versity of Witteinberg. I cnclosiil 
an answer to the other parts of your 
litter firom Luther, whom I do not 
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consider in Uic hght ofgj^rctic, be- *' It ia those, most holy Failicr, 
cause he has not been proved such, whom 1 have resisted, wlio have 
and because it ia consistent with jus* brought disrepute on the church, 
lice that he should have a hcarina."* Under the slielter of your name, and 

Thii letter was too decisive of the by the cooraest pretexts, they have 
Elector’s intentions, to suffer Cajetan gratified a detestaolo avarice, and put 
to hope for the sacri&ce of the great on the most revolting hyiwcrisy. Now 
Refisrmer. He returned to Rome, and they proceed to uirow on me the 
found the fate of disappointe<lnegotia- blame of the mischief tliat has hap- 
tors; he was charged with precipi- pened; but I protest before God aM 
tancy, where no discretion couM have man, this 1 never did, nor at present 
insur^ his success. The mortifica- do wish to make any infringement on 
tiou sunk deep in the proud spirit of the power of the church or your holi- 
the Dominican; he gradually with- ness, confessiiig,in the fullest manner, 
drew from public life, and gave him- that nothing in heaven or earth is to 
self up to the nobler occupation of rU be preferred to it, except the power 
vailing the Heformers, in those literary of Christ Jesus, who is Lord of all.” 
attainments which had so often put Nothing can be more idle than the 
the ignorance of the Papal clei >,7 to subscoumitchargcsof hypocrisy which 
shame. Daring the eleven years of were Leaped upon Uie writer of thit; 
his remaining life, he distinguish:d letter, l.uthcr's whole spirit was sin- 
himself by the study of the original ccrity; the original homage to Rome, 
languages of the Scriptures, and still the first lesson and the last in the lives 
holds hiB rank among the most learned of subjects throughout the earth, 
of his ordtv. which, with tlic secular priesL was the 

Miltits, a Saxon and a layman, was subject of all his teaching, and witli 
next sent to soften what the sternness the regular was the very food on 
of die llomisb prelate had failed to which his doctrine, his order, and liis 
breakdown, lleinvitcd liUthcr to a existence, livcil, still rt'sisted the 
friendly conversation at Ins friend Spa- powers of the loftiest and free^st iniiids. 
latin s house at Altenburgjn January, The darkness which enabled lluine to 
1JI9. The conference was better fol- work its evils so long uudeUTUd, 
lowed by a supper, in which Luther’s hung round tlie genius, sagacity, ainl 
joyous ami open nature indulged itself indept nde'nce of mankind with un op- 
tn the convcrisatton of his intelligent prensivc and iK'wiUlcring he'asincss, 

countryman without overlooking the from which Europe was to be rdlived 
trueobjectof every mission from Rome, by no energy born of human nature. 
His letter to his superior Staupitz A more resistless influence, desoi'iid- 
gives a brief yet characteristic account ing from the throne of the Etcrn.il 
of the scene. ** At({uc vesperi, me ac- Wisdom and Mercy, was to work the 
cepto convivio, hetati sumus, et os- miracle. 

culo mihi dato, disces8itnus.~£go ric But the characters of the successive 
we gcasi, quasi has Itnlitates et simu- great leaders of tlie Itefonnation finely 
latioiies non intelligerem.'’t But the displayed that suitableness of means, 
papal power was still the great over- winch perhaps forms one of tlie niost 
shadowing influence of every mind of admirable and unquestionable proofs 
Europe, and no vigour of intellect was of the acting of I’rovideucc in tho 
adequate to the idea of finally resist- higher chant's of nations, 
ing the superstitious authority, or The inluu of Luther was match- 
doubting the heaven-descended sane- lessly adapted for the peculiar work 
tity of the mighty rnUtresa of the that fell to his share. Enthusiastic, 
faith.” Luther stiU most anxiously bold, and contemptuous of all consc- 
and sincerely drew tlie line between qucncea to himself, he lived and 
bis rebuke of the guilty agents, and breathed only fur the cause of truth ; 
hit reverence for the immaculate the impression of the niotncnt absorb- 
source of Romish power. In bis* ed his whole ardent imagination, and 
letter of the t^d of Murcli 1^10 to the whether the hereditary grandeur of 
Pope, he declares himsidf overwhelm- the Popedom towered before hfs eye, 
cd with regret at the diargc of disre- or hu luoki^d iuto that deep and ancient 
speM tO'tlW See. gulf of tyranny and crime, fTom 
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which itg TmIso supremacy rose, he was 
ready to proclaim to the world with 
equal sincerity the reverence which 
over>8hadowca his spirit, and the sicth 
reprobation which made him shrink 
from the “ Mystery of Iniquity.*' 

No client oi the Popedom has ever 
expressed more willing or more elo- 

? >uent submission; but no convert 
rom darkness to light, no slave of su¬ 
perstition awakened to Christianity, 

no blind Bartimeus summoned from 
sitting by the road-side, and living on 
the alms of knowledge, to the sudden 
glory of intellectual day, and the still 
sublimcr vision of the Eternal Son, 
the God.of Iledemption, ever went 
forth with bolder and more resistless 
strength and scorn against the crown- 
c<l and superb IMiarisees and Saddu- 
cecs of the Popedom. The men who 
followed in the history of this noblest 
of all llcvolutions were chiefly of more 
restrained and circumspect minds ; if 
few of them were I^uuicr’s superiors 
ill Uie scholarship of the age, their 

attainments were exercised with less 
of that headlong and unsparing vigour 
which so often turns a controversialist 
into a perRonul enemy. With the in- 
nocfiice and holiness of the primitive 
times of Christianity, they muigled 
those feelings and maniicrs which 
were requirtil by their conteui]iuraries. 
f)ccaKinnu1 instances of rasliness are to 
be found among tlie most accomplish¬ 
ed of tliosc extraordinary men, but 
the uncaleulating career of Luther’s 
iiiiiKl had no successor. Kvery failure, 
not less than every exploit, in hispro- 
gress, is to be attributed to his cmi- 
Tient possission of one quality, the 
sinccrcst heart of mankind. It urged 
him to perpetual extrtmes ; where 
others knelt, he prostrated himself; 

where others withheld obedience, he 
started up into the loftiest attitude of 
hostility. Such an arm was made to 
strike the sword through the helmet 
of Poiiery, when the armed Tyrant 
stood in his ancient power, defying 
and crushing the strength and Impes 
of nations. Other means were requi¬ 
red, when the armour was thrown 
aside fur the still more perilous cover¬ 
ture of subtlety and hypocrisy, and 
Uic hoary poisoner of kingly minds, 
and the gloomy stirrer-up of popular 
passions, was to be uncloaked and un- 
cowleil, and cast out naked before the 
world. 


But if Luther’s sincerity often plun¬ 
ged him ii^o difficulties which more 
prudent men would have easily avoid* 
ed, we must not decode so noble and 
BO rare a quality, by forgetting that it 
led him rapidly to the uighest truth, 
the knowledge of the Gospel. In all 
the stubbornness of his prejudices, the 
natural result of his temperament, wc 
find a knowledge of the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, that never was administered by 
the unassisted human understanding. 
It is an insult to religious sincerity, to 
doubt that such will always be its re¬ 
ward. The atheist, the deist, the ge¬ 
neral race of the negligent and sconi- 
ers of the Gospel, are false to them¬ 
selves when they tell us that they have 
been sincere in their search for trutli. 
They never desired to And it. They 
desired to And some flaw, some saucy 
excuse for a metaphvsic sneer, some 
pert opi)ortunity for shewing that they 
were more sagacioua, satirical, and 
foreseeing, than tlie believers in the 
wisdom of God. They turned over 
the pages of the Bible to controvert 
the historian, and put the prophet to 
bhaine. They never approach^ it on 
their knees, with their h€>ads bowetl, 
as before the oracles of the supreme 
Lord of Wisdom, with the supplica¬ 
tion on their lips, that the weakness 
of their human intellect might ho 
strengthened by the strength of the 
Divine; that their natural blindness 
might be washed away in tlie fountain 
of that uncreated light which wells 
forth by the throne of the Eternal ; 
that all unworthy }>a8.sion of liumati 

applause might be purified, and tliat, 
let what will be the eacriflees, they 
might be led into Uiat sacred and ele- 
viticg knowledge which is better than 
life itself, and loftier, immeasurably 
loftier, tliau its haughtiest vauities. 

If the infldels of the last age had 
thus sought truth, they would have 
found it, and the world would have 
been spared the guilt and folly which 
at Icn^h burst out in the French Bc- 
volution. If tlie champions and con¬ 
verts of Popery at this moment woultl 
do this. Popery would perish awav 
like stubble m a flame. If tiiey will 
not, their delusion will only gather 
thicker round them, until it engenders 
a Uevolution to which the fury and 
the havoc of the past were but the 
convulsions and spectres of a dream. 
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QK WtlAT OENEtlAL ;rftTKCIPI.G8 OUGHT IBSLAKD TO BE GOVERNED? 


No one can look at Ireland without 
beino ermvinoed that the principles on 
wh&cli it hu been for some time go¬ 
verned are fearfully erroneous. When 
public men cast the blame on religious 
strife and theCatliolic Question/whine 
over party aiitmoaity, and protest that 
tiling are as they arc because Pr4>- 
testant and Catholic will not live in 
harmony, they only prove that they 
are disqualifiotf by incapacity,or some¬ 
thing worse, for uttering a word on 
the Buhiject. It is not only demonstra¬ 
ble that these causes could not possi¬ 
bly have produced the alleged effects 
in despite of proper government; but 
it is equally aeraonstrable that theap- 
ailing spectacle which Ireland exhi- 
its has been produced by things 
which never could have had iK'ing un¬ 
der such government. It is not less 
certain, that the evils have become so 
gigantic, that they threaten the em¬ 
pire with fatal calamities—that if no 
remedy be applied, they must either 
dissolve the Union between Britain 
and Ireland, or render it a source of 
destiuction to the best intcrcstsof both. 
A vital change of system in the go¬ 
verning of Ireland is the only thing 
which can save the British empire 
from the most heavy ills that could 
visit it This is a fact which is now 
placed wholly-above dispute, and, in 
consequence, the question—On what 
ppncral principles ought JrehiUfi to be 
povrmed at the present mo¬ 

ment imperatively for discussion. The 
vast importance of this question would 
be increased, rather than ditniiiiBlicd, 
by the removal of the Catholic disa¬ 
bilities. 

In placing it before us we have not 
to learn that it is our duty to pay no 
regard to persons; and this duty wc 
shall disenarge. In our use of the 
term government, wo must, however, 
beg our rcadeis to understand us to 
mean that impersonal, never-dying 
thing called government, and not the 
individuals who in succession compose 
it. The conduct of leading public 
men in Aeat dava is of a nature to 
make overy friend of consistency anxi¬ 
ous to' escape the disgust which tlie 
sight of it inspires; and we shall speak 
without looking St, or rememberiog 
them personally. We must observe 
that it is not our object to inquire 


what particular measure!' would be¬ 
nefit the agriculture or trade, and 
abate the penury, of the Irish people, 
looking at them separately. We wish 
to ascertain what general and leading 
funnciplc's of policy Government ought 
permanently to act on towards Ire¬ 
land, for the sake not of iu interests 
only, but of those of the whole Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom. Our conviction is, that 
England and Scotland have been for 
some time, and are still, in course of 
frantic sacrifice to Ireland, to the ruin 
of all the best interests of the latter. 

Some time ago wc expressed our 
doubts whether a separate government 
in Ireland wuh productive of beiu fit, 
and these doubts have been largely in¬ 
creased by all that has since hapi)en- 
cd. Wc fear it is as pernicious in 
practice as it is incongruous in theory, 
for the Uniteil Kingdom to have vir¬ 
tually two kings and cabinets, even 
though one king and cabinet be sub¬ 
ordinate to the other. Wc strongly 
suspect that this has a mighty share 
in causing the ITniti-d Kingdom to he 

in reality any thing but a united cue. 

If the United Kingdom had but one 
government, the policy and mcasurt s 
for governing a part would naturally 
be fVamod with reference to the in¬ 
terests of the whole. Ministers would 
feel that, in their conduct towards the 
Irish portion of the |M>i>ulation, they 
ought to keep in sight tiic good of the 
population at large, lii general dis¬ 
cussion the inhabitants of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland would be regarded as 
one community, and the management 
of public affairs would be judged of 
accordingly. 

But under the present system, tlic 
British government naturally leaves 
Ireland in a great measure to the Irish 
one. The latter, of course, must not 
be dictated to, or guided in its con¬ 
duct and measures in its own depart¬ 
ment by others; it has nothing to do 
with the governing of Englaml; it 
cannot look beyond that Ireland to 
which its power is confined. To ex¬ 
pect it to act for the benefit of the 
•community at large—to consult the in¬ 
terests of the general population of tlie 
United Kingdom—would almost be, 
in its judgment, to expect it to usurp 
the functions of others, and violate its 
own dutios. 
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It follows that in various essential 
points Ireland is treated as a separate 
country, and from the anxiety to be¬ 
nefit it wiri^ prevails, it is almost 
treated as if it were die head of the 
empire, and England wore only one of 
its dependencies. The line of policy 
at present followed and advocated may 
be described in these words: Ireland 
is practically a separate nation ; every 
thing which its interests call for must 
be done, no mutter what evil may flow 
therefrom to England; and no mea¬ 
sure must he resorted to which may 
be adverse to its interests, separately 
looked at, liowever imperiously it may 
be called for by the general interests 
cf the empire. 

Wc arc not sure that this system of 
divided government could, in any case, 
oi>eratc otherwise than injuriously ; 
but at present, every thing conspires 
to extract from it the utmost measure 
of injury it is capable of yielding. 

The llritiKh King holds his oflicc for 
life, and ins Ministry is appointed for 

an indefinite period; this produces set¬ 
tled and efficient government. But the 
Irlsl) King, in the first instance, is on¬ 
ly appointed for a very short t*rm of 
years, artl with every change of King, 
llierc must, of course, be a change of 
Irish Ministers. Ills Sub-Majesty, 
when he ascends his throne, cannot 
deign to follow* the bcatm (Kith of ins 
preduccsi>or j he must not stoop to any 
inglorious second-hand matters; he 
must have some splendid new system of 
his own, founded in no small degree on 
the principle, that he ought to abandon 
or reverse the work of those he suc¬ 
ceeds. He goes to Ireland brimful of 
erroneous opinions, which hebas drawn 
from party and faction ; and bo ap¬ 
plies them, without imjuiring how far 

they are justified by the condition of 
his subjects. When be has been there a 


things, scarcely any thing can be ex¬ 
pected, save injurious experiment and 
general misrule. 

Such a Government cannot gain the 
confidence andaflection of its subjects. 
In the first moment, the latter find in 
their rulers utter strangers—they ex« 
pect with every change of men a change 
of system, which will yield impossible 
advantages—one part or another is, or 
perhaps all are, disappointed—they see 
mistaken measures and unjust partiali¬ 
ties—then follow exasperation, flame, 
and longings for a new Government— 
and when convulsion subsides, and the 
first gltams of peace and confidence ap¬ 
pear, a new Government they obtain, 
and all this is repeated. The strife, 
disaffection, and convulsion, which are 
so much complained of, owe their ori¬ 
gin in Tiusiriall degree to theconiinuai 
changes of Irish King and Ministry. 

While the people thus almost in¬ 
evitably feel towards the Government 
the opposites of confidence and affec¬ 
tion, it separates them from the Bri¬ 
tish one. No direct bonds of autho¬ 
rity, attachment, or hope, unite them 
to the lattCT. It does not visibly go¬ 
vern them, or form a court of appeal 
against their rulers; in regard to love 
and obedience, it appears to them in 
the bghc of a foreign government. 
The system of division operates in the 
most powerful manner to cause the 
{>coplc to regard Ireland as a separate 
country, and England as a foreign 
one, to prevent society from becoming 
among them, in form, habit, and feel¬ 
ing, wliat it is in Britain, and to make 
tliem practically apcopledifilrentfrora, 
and to a high point hostile to, the Bri¬ 
tish people. 

So long as the Catholic Question was 
kept in the back ground, the division 
in the Cabinet respecting it was not 
productive of nnich evil. The Minis- 


sufficiciit time for enabling him to dis- ters friendly to the removal of the dis¬ 
cover his errors—obtain proper know- abilities w'crc as much the objects of 
IfdffO of^lic real state of Irish society Whig and Uadical animosity, and as 
—(Icvisebencficialmcasures—and gain much dependent on the Tory part of 
the requisite personal friendships and the country, as their colleagues. They 
influence fur rendering such measures knew tlic question could not be car- 
effl'ctive, he is removed. As soon as ried, and tmey had nothing to gain, 
his government can well become a and much to lose, by pressing it; their 
wise, beneficial, and stable one, it is personal interests were opfKised to its 
dissolved; and his successor, like him, discussion, and even to the strength- 
reverses, abandons, inak(^ experiments, ening of their own party resjiecting it. 
blunders, and when he becomes qua- They voted for the Catholics in Par- 
lified for his office, ceases to govern, liament, and this was almost the only 

Ireland has a succession of ephemeral important fruit of the division; in 
rnicrs, from whom, in the nature of other matters they differed in no greac 
voi. XXV. • y 
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degree from their official brethren. 
The divittion bad no material ifiect 
on the governing of Ireland; if ration* 
al and sound principles were not very 
effichntly acted on, they were not 
abandoned, because neither part of tbe 
government bad an interest in aban¬ 
doning them. 

The question became a leading one, 
and almost the only one on which 
public men were at issue. The Whigs, 
who by their guilt and incapacity had 
Utterly ruined themselves as an inde* 
pendent party, constituted themselves 
the adherents of the Catholic part of 
the Bilnistry, and used the question 
as the means for separating it from the 
Other part. Then the division in the 
Cabinet, was rendered a pestilence to 
the best interests of both Ireland and 
Kngland. The Catholic IMinistcrs, as 
they called themselves, lost the sup¬ 
port of the body of the Tories, and 
were ccmpelled to depend for official 
existence on the Whigs and Catholics : 
they found it neceAsary to obey end 
Strengthen their new friends, to de¬ 
fend theroeelves against the hostility 
of their old ones. It became to them 
almost a matter of self-prescrvalion, 
not only to court the favour, but to 

protect and increase the party power, 
of the Catholics. They were men to 
make the most of thi-ir situation, and 
they raised the cry of conciliation, li¬ 
berality, and the union of uU parties. 
Our conviction is that they did this 
for personal purposes, in order that 
they might disarm and weaken the 
Tories, and add to the potency of the 
Catholics. Its natural and irresistible 
tendency was to do this, and it did do 
it. The words conciliation and liber¬ 
ality, had no other meaning in their 
lips, than the conversion of opposition 
to the Catholics into support. They 
possessed the ascendency over their 
colleaguci!, and they triuinphe<l. 

A new system was pompously re¬ 
sorted to in the governing of Ireland. 
The division in the Cabinet, instead 
of doing little beyond causing Mini¬ 
sters to divide their votes on the Ca¬ 
tholic Question, now affected their 
whole policy and conduct. The Liber¬ 
als of all draominations defended the 
ilhgalities and outrages of the Catho¬ 
lics, on the ground that they wouI(f 
promote the success of this question: 
and the liberal part of the BriiUh and 
Irish Governments, from belli interest 
and necessity, went along with them 


as far as practicable. Avowedly, this 
system was to^ender every thing sub¬ 
servient to the carrying of the Catho¬ 
lic Question, as a mattex^iof national 
good; in reriity, it was to make eve¬ 
ry thing subservient to the strength¬ 
ening of the party power of the Catho¬ 
lics, and the weakening of that of 
their opponents, for the benefit of tbe 
Catholic Ministers, and their Whig 
and other supporters. 

Ttiis gave the last touch to the per¬ 
nicious character of tbe separate Go¬ 
vernment of Ireland. Has any mat¬ 
ter been brought b^ore this Govern¬ 
ment, thu question has been—how 
does it bear, not upon law, jus¬ 
tice, and the public weal, but upon 
Catholic conciliation and emancipa¬ 
tion } The atrocities of tbe Catholic 
Atisociation and priesthood may be 
subversive of law and right; they 
may fill Ireland with every thing that 
can scourge it; but, nevrrthelesi^, they 
serve the cause of emancipation, and 
add mightily to the ParHaincntary and 
Other power of the Catholics, tncrc- 
fore they must be tolerated by the Go¬ 
vernment. The Bible and Ueforina- 
tion Societies may have most praise¬ 
worthy objects in view; but they 

exasperate the Catliolics, therefoie 
the Government must discountenance 
them. The Clmrch may }>e the great 
bond of union hetwcoti Ireland and 
Britain ; but its interests must not be 
promoted by the Government, because 
this w'OuM be an inroad on concilia¬ 
tion and Catholic infiucncc. This or 
that measure miglit yiehl incstiinablc 
benefits to Ireland and the whole em¬ 
pire ; but (be Government must not 
think of it, because it would inflame 
or weaken the Catbolica. 

This is the system. While the Irish 
Government consUted in part of op- 
wnents to emancipation, they were 
bound hand and foot to it by what 
was called condllalion ; by the latter, 
they were prohibited from dqiiig any 
thing, excepting perhaps voting in 
Parliament on the Catholic Question, 
that could give offence to the Catho¬ 
lics. When the Government consists 
wholly of friends to emancipation, it 
naturally carries the system to its ex¬ 
treme. Its members go to Ireland so¬ 
lemnly phdged on Uie question; they 
can do nothing to prejudice theircausc, 
and deprive thcmiclves of that support 
on which thdr official existence de¬ 
pends; and to Catholic coDciliation 
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and emancipation, they must sacrifice 
every thing. Tbev join their party- 

brethren in the plea^ that emancipa¬ 
tion is the only remedy which will re> 
wove IreUnd’a manifold evils, or that 
without it no other remedy can be ap¬ 
plied ; upon this plea they make the 
sacrifice wc have named a matter of 
merit and necessity; and their fruit¬ 
less efforts to apply this remedy form 
the great source of the very evils to 
wiiicn they wish to apply it, and ren¬ 
der them in reality the reverse of a 
Government. For years, Ireland could 
not well have been governed different^ 
ly, if the policy had been studiously 
acted on, of tolerating all attacks on 

the Constitution, violations of law, 
injuries to the Protestant religion, and 
public evils of every description, whicli 
were calculated to benefit the cause of 
the Catholics. The Irish Government 
is completely prohibited, by its system, 
from discharging the duties and cxer- 
eihing the functions of a Government ; 
whencinaticipation cannot prevail with 
it,—it IK overpowered by conciliation; 
it is degraded into a party which pre¬ 
vents liic existence of a government, 
and exercises the powers of one, to 
carry a party, or, to speak more cor¬ 
rectly, a factious measure; and it is 
by both divisions of the people hated, 
c tresst'd, derided, oheyed, or made use 
of, as a party. Wc speak not of in¬ 
dividual*!, but of the CTOVcrinni'iit in 
its cor|)orate capacity, and as what it 
is compelUd to be by its system. 

A separate (rovcniinent in Ireland 
establishes in Dublin a Court, with its 
attt iidant corruption-, intrigue, rivalry, 
and animosity. Dublin tlirough this 
is rendereil u hotbed of party strife 
and rancour, and the means of filling 
tl)c country with them. Were there 
no Court in it, there would be ito gang 
of Catholic demagogues. It contains 
the Government, therefore it must cou- 
tain the leaders of the party, or par¬ 
ties, opposed to the Government. The 
latter must have its newspapers, there¬ 
fore its opponents must have theirs. 
The Dublin Press has thus the roost 
powerful patrons on both sides, to keep 
it constantly wound up to the height 
of party fury; and it naturally forms 
the model and guide to the whole Press 
of Ireland. To this Press the Bri¬ 
tish Government and British affairs 
are comparatively those of a foreign 
country ; the Irish Government and 
Irish affairs, must supply its leading 


themes; Ireland is to it a separate 
country, and this tends irresktioly to 
make the iq^bitants a separate peo¬ 
ple. The nature and history of party 
spirit lead us to believe, that if Scotland 
were ruled by a separate government 
established in Edinburgh, it would be 
about as much convul^ with party 

divisions, and practically as much e 
separate country, as Ireland is. Were 
there no Irish Government, Dublin 
would 1)6 in the circumstances of Bel¬ 
fast, Edinburgh, York, &c.; O'Con¬ 
nell and his gang could not obtain the 
power to do much mischief; Irish af¬ 
fairs would be blended with those of 
the United Kingdom as a whole ; the 
Press would not be incited and dic¬ 
tated to by the heads of parties, and 
it would follow and incorporate itself 
with the Press of Britain. 

Having thus stated what the natu¬ 
ral working of the separate Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland is, and must in the 
nature of things 1^, we leave it to 
others to draw the deductions. Wc 
do not say that this Government ought 
to be wholly annihilated, but wc do 
say that it ought to undergo very ma¬ 
terial changes. If it were divested of 
its functions as a government, and the 

Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary 
were cut down into superintendents 
of the magistracy, collectors of infor¬ 
mation, in a word, into mere execu¬ 
tory agents of the British Government, 
or, to speak ntore properly, of the Go¬ 
vernment of the United Kingdom ; 
and if the patronage, the devising of 
measures, and the whole duty and rc- 
spoiibibility of goviTning Ireland were 
transferred to this Government, it 
would, in our judgment, yield incal¬ 
culable advautages. In such acisc. 
Ministers would be compelled to re¬ 
gard Briuin and Irelatni as a whole, 
*^thcy would not have Irish rulers to 
trust to and throw accountability upon; 
but they would have to pay the same 
attention to the affairs of Ireland, as 
to those of England and Scotland— 
in acting for Ireland, they would be 
above the party influence, and over- 
iroweritig Catholic authority, which 
bewilder and snort with the Irish Go¬ 
vernment—British and Irish interests 
and concerns would be regarded os a 
Vholc by the British people—and ilie 
people of Ireland would feel the Bri¬ 
tish Government to be theirs, regard 
themselves as part of the population 
of the United Kingdom, and imbibe 
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tlic principles, feelings, ami habits, 
tlic real of such population. 

The products oi this ^prate Go¬ 
vernment, and its system,‘mk amidst 
the most curious iilustratioiis of bu- 
inau ignorance and blindness known 
to history. They do more. Too many 
of them rank amidst the most revolt¬ 
ing proofs of human depravity known 
to nistory. They arc even more de¬ 
structive to the weal of Ireland than 
to that of the empire at large. 

The principles, laws, and institu¬ 
tions, whicli, when Kngland or any 
furei^ country is spoken of, arc eulo¬ 
gized as the cf^ence of truth and wis¬ 
dom, are, when looked at with refer¬ 
ence to Ireland, stigmatized as alike 
erroneous and injurious. That which 
is denounced as a source of evil in re¬ 
spect of every other country, is, in re¬ 
spect of Ireland, lauded and defended 
as a source of benefit. That which is 
a good or an ill in other nations, is in 
Ireland wholly the reverse. In Ire¬ 
land, ('atbolicism is a religion so excel¬ 
lent, that it is to be sup|»oru d by every 
variety of means—Protestantism is so 
pernicious a religion, that it is to be 
discountenanced by Government, and 
injured in every manner—-religious ty¬ 
ranny is SO beneficial, that it is not 
on any account to be attacked—super¬ 
stition, bigotry, idolatry, and fanati¬ 
cism, are highly advantageous to the 
community—and the circulation of 
the Scriptures, and tin.' disscniifiation 
of correct religious knowUdge, arc very 
mischievous. In Ireland, sedition, 
turbulence, and insubordinution, aie 
things so productive of good, that they 

are to be protected and eberi-shed by 
Government—affection for tlie consti¬ 
tution and law's is so baleful, that it 
is to be extinguished by statute—the 
bonds and relationb of Kociety are so 
injurious, that they are to be destroyed 
—and the lower classes, for general 
good, arc to be divided from, und in¬ 
volved in hosljlity with, the upper 
ones. In Ireland, the douiinioii of 
the law is not to be tolerated—tlic (to- 
vemmeut is to resign its functions to, 
and make itself the instrument of, 
unprincipled cUinagt^ut-H, and the ig- 
i|Orant infuriated multitude—and (on- 
atltuted authorities, instead of follow'- 
xiig the constitution, laws, and neci^ 
ved definitions of right and wrong, 
are to place thciirsclvcs under the gui¬ 
dance and dictation of agitators und 
UaitorK. In Ireland, pciiury and hun¬ 


ger arc of great utility, and thcii 
sources are to be carefully guarded— 
the freedom of election is bo pemi- 
ciouB, tlntt it is to be annihilated—the 
Members of the Legislature are to be 
exclusively chosen by, and arc, aa the 
price of their seats, to give the roost 
guilty pledges of passive obedience to, 
the Catholic priesthood, and a gang of 
political incendiaries—the best prin¬ 
ciples are to be punished and sup¬ 
pressed fur the benefit of the worst— 

and every thing which can form the 
basis of govcrnaicnt is to be destroyed 
by the Government itself. The np- 
palliiig catalogue is yet far from being 
exhausted, but we liavc given suffi¬ 
cient of it for our purjiose. All this 
is practically insisted on by varimnt 
public men, who cull themselves not 
only the grcalcst, but almost the on¬ 
ly, statesmen in the country ; and by 
a party in and out of rarliament, 
which, ifnot the ruling one, has been 
long fullow'ed by the ruling one. It 
has licen, to u large extent, rixluced 
to practice in the guveruing of Ire¬ 
land. 

We feel no small surprise that lU 
parents have not rendered their w or k 
cunipleic, by clubsing robbery and 
murder among the cardinal virtues, 
and consigning purity aud worth to 

the hulks and the gallows. In point ol 
l»rinpiple, they would be «juii<; as jus- 
titiuble ill doing llits, .1:1 tlxy are in 
inaintainhig various of their doctrines; 
anil they suhjict themselves to th« 
charge gross inconsistency by h'a- 
ving it undone. That man ought t» 
be the; eulogist und patron of the most 

grave vices and crimes, who is the eu¬ 
logist and patron of the things wliich 
produce them. That rult-r who arrays 
liimstlf against thepreventiveaufguilt, 
and fuvouis what it owes its existence 
to, is bound in common justice to be¬ 
stow on it honour.s and rewards. 
Amidst this war agaiout good princi¬ 
ples, and in favour of spiritual tyran¬ 
ny, superstition, funaticiKin, sedition, 
iiisuliordination, lawlessness, penury, 
and every thing wdiich cun generate 
crime, it is a monstrous anomaly to 
subjt'ct crime to punishment. If mat¬ 
ters kcTp their course, this glaring and 
uucoutU defect, we imagine, will soon 
be removed, the system wilt receive its 
iini.shitig touch, and wc shall sec the 
UockiU's, incendiaries, and assassim-, 
rewarded for their exploits with peer¬ 
ages aiiil pcn&ious. 
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When the profligacy of faction has 
had such aniaziug triumphs^ there is 
but small hope that any efforts to 
check it will be successful. All that 
has received the stamp of truth and 
windom—incontrovertible facts and 
overwhelming demonstrations-^-even 
the revelations of htiaven^ have been 
powerless against it ; and, therefore, 
we may well despair of finding wea* 
>0118 to which it is vulnerable. We 
lavc, however, only to look at the state 
in which it has placed Ireland, and at 
the fearful calamities which, if it pro* 
ceod as it has done, it will demon¬ 
strably soon bring on England, to be 
convinced that the atu>wpt ought to 
be made, in total disregard of tlie 
issue. 

Our first principle shall bt; this. 
The Government of the United King¬ 
dom of (ireat Britain and Ireland, like 
all other governments, ought to exist 
for the hencBt of its subjects. It 
ought to be, nut a passive, but an 
eternally active agent of good. Whiit 
is injurious, it ought by all proper 
means to remove; what is bmeficial, 
it ought to protect and increase to the 
utmost; it ought to labottr iiu-css.mtly 
to promote the individual and collce- 
tivc weal of the population, 'i'his will 

be conceded to us imanimoubly, and 
wc make it our foundation. 

Although England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, form one kingdom, the latter 
18 in circumstances which diffortyhol- 
ly from those of the two former. They 
possess various advantages to which it 
is, in a great measure, a stranger ; and 
tliey aie, to u large exU'nt, fn*c from 
evils, with which it is overwhedmed. 
We here make it a principle, thatGo- 
veriiment ought to do every thing 
practicable to remove from Ireland the 
evils almost peculiar to it, and to give 
it the advantages enjoyed by England 
and Scotland. It ought not to tolerate 
an ill in Ireland, because no such ill 
exists ill Britain ; or to spare cflurts 
to give a benefit to the former, be¬ 
cause such benefit is possi'ssed by the 
latter ; but it ought to resort to all the 
measures in its power for making the 
reejuisito changes and improvements in 
Ireland, no matter how unnecessary 
such measures may be in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. It ought, how^ 
ever, in whatever it may do, to keep 
ill view the good of the whole,—to 
keep the interests of the whole in h.ir- 

moiiy,—and not to endeavour to 1 k'« 


nefit Ireland by injiuring England and 
Scotland. This principle, we imagine, 
will be uiifoimously acquiesced in,— 

at least, b All whose acquiescence we 

desire. 

Catholicism is the religion of a very 
large part of the population of Ireland. 
All admit, that, in regard to other 
countries, it is an extremely errone¬ 
ous and pernicious religion; in truth, 
denial is impossible, for its errors of 
doctrine and baleful efiects on society, 
are matter of decisive demonstration. 
We hold it to be certain, that it is, 
and must in the nature of things be, 
as erroneous and pernicious in Ireland 
as in any other country. The dogmas 
of the Liberals to the contrary are be¬ 
low contempt; but, as wc do not wish 
our readers to take any thing on trust, 
we will accompany our assertion with 
saiisfactory proofs. 

The mass of the Irish Catholics arc 
sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance, 
sui>erslition, bigotry, and fanaticism. 
They arc tlie slaves of their priests; 
un<l, by this slavery, they are compeU 
Ud to involve themselves in ruinous 
strife with those on whom they depend 
for bread. It causes them to trample 
oil the bonds of society ; generates be¬ 
tween them atid the TroU’stants de¬ 
structive animosity and dissension; 
deprives them of all right of judgment 
and freedom in matters of religion; 
and in various civil matters, prohibits 
them from availing themselvesof many 
iraiK)rtant advantages; and has the 
most pestilential eflects on their gene¬ 
ral character and cirentnstances. It is 
cvulenl to all, that this flows from 
their religion. 

In regard then to the individual and 
general interests of the Irish Catholics 
themselves, the annihilation of Catho¬ 
licism would yield them incalculable 

benefits. 

This religion showers upon the Irish 
Protestants numberless deadly evih>. 
It involves them in bitter contention 
with the Catholics, which in all parus 

injures them greatly ; and, in many, 
places their lives and property in con¬ 
stant insecurity, and either makes 
them the political slaves of Catholic 
tyranny, or banishes them. To a very 
large extent it robs them of their le¬ 
gitimate rights and influence: righu% 
mid privileges which the constitution 
and laws give them, ('atholicism takes 
away. 11 strips iumUords and moaters 

of proi^cr and necessary coulrol over 
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their tenants and servants* It cur¬ 
tails grettly the Telinous liberty cf 
the ProtestantSj and does grievous in- 
jun to tiieir religion. ~ 

The Irish Protestants wpuM mani¬ 
festly derive incalculable benefit from 
the uinihilation of Catholicism. 

Looking «t the people of Ireland as 
a whole, this religion continually 
scourges them with division, distrac¬ 
tion, and convulsion. It practically 
annuls the laws, suspends the opera¬ 
tion of the constituiion, destroys con¬ 
stitutional right and liberty, makes 
society a heap of ruins, generates bar¬ 
barism, ignorance, vice, and crimp, and 
lias the moat baleful eilccU on all their 
interests. 

The Irish people as a whole would 
iUmonstrably reap incalculable benefit 
from the annihilation of Catholicism. 

With regard to the Irish Goveni- 
incnt, this religion divides the great 
mass of the population from, and ren¬ 
ders it more or Jess disaffected to it. 
Uy trampling on the laws, interfering 
With the existence and laboursof legal 
functionaries, destroying the control 
of landlords and masters, keeping so¬ 
ciety in a state of disorganisation, 
creating turbulence and strife,—by 
these and other things, it renders Ire¬ 
land ungovernable, and keeps it gene¬ 
rally on the borders of civil war and 
rtbellion. It wages incessaut war 
against the religion of the State, in¬ 
jures it in every manner, and even en¬ 
dangers its existence. It deprives the 
Government of authority and iuflu- 
< nee, prevents it from making changes 
and improrements which public good 
imperiously calls for, and perverts it 
into a mighty engine of evil. 

The Irish (Tovernment would draw 
incalculable bem fit from tbe annihila¬ 
tion of Catholicism. 

England and Scotland sufier the 
greatest injuries from what this re¬ 
ligion creates in Ireland. Ily the 
barbarism, ignorance, and vice, of 
which it is the parent, and by its pre¬ 
vention of improvements, it has a 
leading share in continually pouring 
into them multitudes of uncivilized 
emigrants to the grievous injury of 
their native population in regard to 
hrea^, morals, and conduct. It lights 
up hi (hem much pernicious party 
diasemaon, and makes (heir dearest 
poascssions the objects of incessant at¬ 
tack to a powerful party, in and out of 

Parliament. Their constitution and 


liberties are eternally assailed by it, 
and will never be in perfect security, 
ao long as it has existence. In regard 
to both loss and danger, the Church 
of England suffers from it mightily, 
not only by its effects on the Irish 
Church, but by its general effects in 
England. 

England and Scotland would derive 
incalculable benefit from the extinc¬ 
tion of Catholicism. 

The ITnited Kingdom as a whole 
finds in this religion an enemy to all 
its interests. A very large part of its 
population is kept in the lowest state 
of mental, and personal bondage and 
degradation. The most injurious 

divisions and warfare arc produced 
amidst its inhabitants. An active and 
t>owcrful enemy is kept in existence 
within itself, which fills it with in¬ 
testine feuds ; threatens it with rebel¬ 
lion and civil war; is connected in stn- 
timent, and courts an alliance, with 
foreign enemies; forms an instrument 
to such enemies for attempting its diH- 
inernbermeitt; and is irnconcilahly 

hostile to its constitution aud freedom, 

and requires no large increase of power 
to he enabled to destroy them. In 
trade, revenue, morals, j.owir, I>ap- 
p)nt-!»s,—in every thing, it is deeply 

injured hy this religion. 

Tjie Vnited Kingdom as a whole 
would draw incalculable brnefits fiuin 
tlie annihilalion of CHtholiriMiu. 

The reasons why tliis religion must, 
from its nature, operate so pernicious¬ 
ly, are already familiar to our readers; 
but, however, we think it necessary to 
state, very briefly, sonic of tlic leading 
ones. It is the css^ence of despotism 
in both doctrine and disdpUuc. First, 
widi regard to the clergy, The dig¬ 
nitaries and inferior clergy of the 
Church of England, although they 
may owe their appohUmeots to Go« 
vemmetit, cannot, after they arc ap¬ 
pointed, be removed, unless they be 
convicted by trial, according to law, of 
grave ofTciicts. l*rovidcd a bishop or 

clergyman avoid certain religions doc¬ 
trines, and great vices and crimes, he 
may support any political party : give 
his friendship to any religious body, 
.and do almost any thing, in perfect in¬ 
dependence and security. The effect 
as to divide, and, to a great extent, 
neutralize the clergy as a political par¬ 
ty ; and to protect them from being 
made the servile instruments of the 
Crown, or the religious beads of the 
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Church. In most of the I’rotesUnt 
sects^ the ministers are appointed in a 
large degree by the Uity^ and in con¬ 
sequence, they cannot collectively be 
made the slaves of any general head. 
But amidst the Catholic clergy, the 
heads are the slaves of the Pope, and 
the priests are the slaves of their su¬ 
periors. From friendship for the Pro¬ 
testants, from doubts of nis zeal, from 
avoiding politics, from mere caprice, 
the priest, at the pleasure of his bishop 
or bishops, can be removed and depri¬ 
ved of bread. After the Clare election, 
a priest was deprived of his parish, 
because he was ueutral, instead of join- 

ingin the atrocious proceedings to elect 
O'Connell. The heads of the clergy 
arc thus the menials of the Pope, or a 
knot of despots possessed of unliiniltd 
|H)WCT ; and the priests are their ab¬ 
ject menials, whose bread and other 
possessions arc dependent on their un¬ 
controlled will. 

In respect of the laity, Catholicism 
takes away all freedom of thought and 
act, and insists on the most perfect 
slavery. Tlie layman is prohibited 
from judging for himself in religious 
matters, and compelled to give impli¬ 
cit belief to every thing his church 
may teach him; he is not suffered to 
en tiT the place of worship of another 
religion, or to read the Scriptures and 
religions books without the consent of 
ills priest; he must not even send his 
children to any school that his priest 
may object to. Thisimplicitobediencc 
is cxacU'd from him not only in mat¬ 
ters of faith, but in those of diBci))line: 
he has no more liberty to judge for 
himself of the laws which his Church 
may enact to render its tyranny the 
more effective, than he has of any tenet 
of his religion. In the government of 

his church, he has no share: what¬ 
ever it may invent as doctrine, or esta¬ 
blish as discipline, he must devoutly 
believe in and submit to. While he 
in utterly deprived of freedom in re¬ 
ligious matters, his church has the 
exclusive power of defining them; 
therefore, his slavery is os complete in 
civil matters, as in religious ones. The 
clergy of the Church of England have 
not the laymen in their power; they 
cannot, hy the refusal of any rite, ox- ^ 
feet his interest, or make any impres-* 
sion on him ; and they can inflict on 
him no punishment for disobeying 
them. The case is much the same 
with the different disKniingministers; 


they can only employ admonition and 
expulsion. If they expel a member, 
this may brhighim into disgrace with 
the rest of the members, but it does 
not injure him in hit calling, or in ge¬ 
neral society : without suturing from 
it, he can join another religious body. 
But the Catholic layman is completely 

at the mercy of his clergy. Auricu¬ 
lar confeBsion and die doctrine of ab¬ 
solution place him in the priest’s 
power ; to him, the Deity is his priest's 
passive instrument; his priest is his 
god, on whose wiU depends his future 
salvation. Where those fail, severe 
punishments ore efi^ctive. Penances, 
refusal of rites, and excommunicatitm, 
if those among whom hedwcllsbe prin¬ 
cipally Catholics, disgrace him,deBtroy 
Ills character, take away bis bread, en¬ 
danger his life, and doom him in his 

judgment to eternal perdition. If a 

Catholic layman reside where there are 
many Protestants, his disoberlicnce to 
his priest may not do much injury to 
his temporal concerns, although, ac¬ 
cording to his creed, it must destroy 
his hope of salvation ; but if be reside 
where the population consists chiefly 
of Catholics, it must bring on him the 

temporal punishments of infamy, ruin, 
banishment, and perhaps death. Thus 
circumstanced, whatever the priest 
may dictate in the educating of his 
children, dicir marrying, his reading 
of books, bis voting at elections—in a 
word, in almost any civil matter, he 
miut obey. The Catholic Church in 
one way or another makes moat civil 
malCors religious ones; and its tyranny 

is as omnipotent in the former, as in 
the latter. 

Thus, then, not only in religious 
doctrines, but In most of the more im¬ 
portant concerns of life, the laymen 

are the abject slaves of the priests, and 
the priests arc the abject slaves of their 
head, or heads. A more wonderful, 
perfect, comprehensive, irresistible, 
baleful, and destructive system of ty¬ 
ranny could not be devised by human 
ingenuity. Tins system—to the ho¬ 
nour of our country we record it—is 
not of English parentage; its amazing 
perfection and power rise inflnitely 
above die greatest efforts of English 
invention; it displays every character¬ 
istic of its foreign origin. If such a 
system obtain possession of a kingdom, 
it seems to be hnpossible for human 
means to overturn it. It destroys all 
balances, and all conflicts of interest. 
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Irresistible over the lovrcr and middle 
classes, it must, of necewity, be irre¬ 
sistible over the Aristocracy and t)ie 
Government. To slavery to it, IorIs- 
lators must be indebted'" for election, 
landlords for control over tlicir te¬ 
nantry, and the general Aristocracy 
for political power and influence; of 
course, to such slavery the Govern¬ 
ment must be indebted for existence, 
and every thing in the kingdom must 
be under the unlimited despotism of 
the Churdi. Speak of establibhing a 
free government—that is, a govern¬ 
ment of parties and balances—in a na¬ 
tion of sincere Catholics!—It is one 
of the greatest impossibilities in na¬ 
ture. any man look, not at Spain 
and Portugal, hut merely at the Ca¬ 
tholic parts of Ireland, and then say 
what would befall the Uritish Consti¬ 
tution, should England and Scotland 
become Catholic countries. The ba¬ 
lances and the distribution of power, 
the action of deniocraticand aristocra¬ 
tic bodies against each other, and the 
party divisions which are essential, 
not only for giving it due operation, 
but for saying it from ruin, could not 
exist. It inevitably happens, that 
such a system of tyranny is eternally 

at war with all the best interests of 
humanity. It must labour for the 
destruction of knowledge, discusfion, 
indcpondciice, public spirit, the divi¬ 
sion of power, civil and religious li¬ 
berty, and all the elements of nation¬ 
al freedom and happiness, as the only 
means of saving itself from destruc¬ 
tion. 

We say nothing of those doctrinal 
parts of Catholicism which only affect 
remotely temponl conduct: we speak 
of it merely in its political character 
—merely iu so far ns it aflecta power¬ 
fully the most important temporal in¬ 
terests of the individual and the na¬ 
tion. We speak not of what it has 
been, but of what it is; not of indi¬ 
viduals, but of a creed and a system. 

Why do we pTat% these hackneyed 
facts b^ore our readers? Because they 
arc trampled on and wilfully forgot¬ 
ten : and every deduction is denied 
unless the fact accompany it. Wc give 
our premises, however stale they may 
be, as the 001^ means of giving effect 

to our conclusions. 

That Catholicism produces what 
wc have detailed, to the Irish Catho¬ 
lic®—the Irish Protestants—the p^ 
pie of Ireland as a whole—the Irish 
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Government—Engluml and Scotland 
—and tlie United Kingdom in the 
aggregate; and that it is of such a na¬ 
ture as wc have stated; are in sub¬ 
stance facts alike notorious and indis¬ 
putable. Kven the advocates of the 
CulhoUce admit it to be not only an 
erroneous religion, but an extremely 
injurious one to society; thc^ admit 
that, in all Catholic countries save 
Ireland, it has a pestilential operation 
on the best interests of the individual 
and the country, and they admit it to 
be a mighty evil that so large a part of 
the Irish people are Catholics. In the 
midst, thereof this unanimity touching 
the facts, we ask—what are the inevi¬ 
table deductions? We speak to the 

understanding as well as the heart, 
and W'C put the question to upright, 
enlighteiiL-d, patriotic men, of all de¬ 
nominations. To the mcmliers of fac¬ 
tion, whether they consist of the pro¬ 
fligate leaders, or the polluted literary 
instruments, wc of course say nothing. 

M'ould the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties, be an eflicienl remedy to that gi¬ 
gantic and rapidly increasing evil, tlic 
existence of which is admitted and 
deplored by all ? l^rt us have no flip¬ 
pant assertions ; but let the answer be 
a grave, well-weighed, and logical one. 
To be this, it is dcinoniitrablc that it 
ought to make a complete change in 
Catliolicisin—that it ought to reverse 
or abolish many of its doctrines, and 
alter from beginning to end its form 
of church-government; and that, in 
addition, it ought to take away all 
ground of contention between Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics. It could not by 
possibility be such a remedy, without 
such operation. Would, then, all this 
be accomplished by the removal ? It 
is not asserUd, in any quarter, tliat 
the latter is jnui:dcd to make, or 
would make, the smallest change in 
the doctrine and discipline of Catholi¬ 
cism. In regard to ground of conten¬ 
tion, the case after the removal would 
stand thus r The Catholics, accor^ng 
to their own declaratiom^ wm M make 
incc8«ant war on the Prompt Church, 
for the purpose of overturning it, if 
not for that of obtaining its ^msses- 
sions: this war would naturally be a 
, fierce religions one. Acconling to 
their principles and past conduct, they 
would coniitantly war against die re¬ 
ligious Kocietiea of tho Protestants; 
this would be a fierce rcli^ous war. 
(Vom what t}iey have proclaimed, they 
Ji 
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would constantly struggle to strij) the 
Protestants of corporation and other 
power. It is morally certain, from 
their past conduct, and all which is 
knowu of human nature, that at elec¬ 
tions they will contend more furiously 
against Kotestants, and will labour 
more zealously to array the tenant 
against the landlord, than they have 
ever yet done. We could easily inuU 
tiply proofs; but wc have stated suffi¬ 
cient to shew that the removal, instead 
of taking away the ground of conten¬ 
tion, must, in the nature of things, 
widen it greatly. It will naturally not 
divide the Catholics, but, if possible, 
render them more unanimous. The 
egregious nonsense put forth to the 
contrary is below c^mUmpt, for it is 
ilutly opposed to ull fact and reason. 
The war throughout will be a religious 
one: the Priests will have the deepest 
interest in its success, and the Laity, 
from passion as well as from slavery, 
will warmly sujtport them. Putting 
out of sight ine nsisth.'js tyranny 
which inakts the Catholics, Clergy, 
and Laity, an indivisible body in party 
sirifi', it is uhsnrd to espi cl that, in a 
coniosl with I’nitisiants lor n-ligious 

asccndciuy, a part of them will com¬ 
bat for the latter against their breth¬ 
ren. 

Thus then the uncondilional aholi- 
tion of the disabilities would multiply 
the causes of contention, and it would 
make the Catholies indnitely more 
powerful. It would render the tyranny 
of Catholicism more tictive, and pro¬ 
cure it more ready ui^edient c. 11 c<)n- 
fcssedly cannot liave the least cflectin 
rendering the Priists more indrpciid- 
ent of Uieir heads, and the laymen 
more indopcndcui of the Priests—n\i- 
tigating the slavery of the laymen*~ 
giving them scriptural knowledge- 
allowing them the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty —preveming them 
from arraying llieinsclvcs ugaiin^t their 
Protestant landlords, and trampling 
on the bonds of society—preserving 
them from the influence of any dema¬ 
gogues the PrieRts might join—better¬ 
ing thetr uircumstaiices—and making 
them less turbulent and disadk'ted. 
If there be any virtue in fact and lo¬ 
gic, such abolition, instead of renio-* 
ving, would greatly aggravate the evil. 

As every tiling in fact and reason 
shews that such would be the fruits of 
what is called emancipation, wc will 
now ask can any«treatmcnt of tlic Ca- 
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tliolics by their rulers attach them to 
the general ^vcrnmciit and institu¬ 
tions of the empire? The question 
is to a grra^xtent answered by what 
we have aam, aud wc will finish 
answer by glancing at actual and 
cisive experiment. For many centu¬ 
ries the Catholics have been wnat they 
are at present; until recvntly their 
conduct was charged uinin severe go¬ 
vernment; in late years they have 
been governed on tbe extreme of kind¬ 
ness and indulgence, and wc will now 
look at the results. 

JJy the fashionable system, Ireland 
is practically looked on ^ a separate 
country, and then it is argued that the 
government ought to ally itself with 
the Catholics, instead of the ProUs- 
tants, because the former constitute 
tlic grcit numerical majority of the 
population. It is insisted that, by iden¬ 
tifying itself, in gciicrul f«e-li»ig amt 
functionary, with the Piotu'tanfs, it 
sacrifices the many to the petty few, 
and reverses every sound axiom of go¬ 
vernment. The Protestants are railid 
against as an insignificant miiioiity, 
and it is exhorted to divide itself from 
then), and connect itself with the Ca¬ 
tholics. If men in power had not 
acted on this preposterous doctrine, 
we chould think it below refutation. 

It is evidently boltnined on the »s- 
cuiuptlon, that tlie aristocracy, proper¬ 
ty, .and intelligence of Ireland, are di¬ 
vided between the Protestants and Ca¬ 
tholics, in proportion to their respec¬ 
tive numbers. Tlic ossuinption is 
false, therefore the fabric which has 
been raised on it is worthless. 

In Ireland the C|Umlics form the 
majority in numbers, and the Protes- 
tuiits form it in wealth, rank, and in¬ 
telligence. On the one side, there is 
the majority of the lower orders; and 
on the other, there is tlie majerity of 
the upper classes, pro|)crty, and infor- 
matiun. Thu Government cannot ally 
itself with both, foMats connexion with 
the one must divide it from the other. 
The choice before it, if Ireland were 
really a separate and indepi'ntknt na¬ 
tion, would be this—alliance widi the 
body of tbe lower orders and their 
priests, coupled with the opposition of 
the b»)dy of the aristocracy, properly, 
and intelligence; or alliance with the 
latter, coupled with the opposition of 
tbe former. What in such case ouglit 
to be its decision ? Alliance with tlic 
Catholics would incvitublv tender it 
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the instrament of the Rpiritual tyran* 
ny of the oriests, or the lice^l^usnefts 
of the iDUJtituilc, for ruim& Jrath it¬ 
self and its subjects; uokss it should 
role by sheer military despotism. Fur¬ 
ther reply is needless. 

We must not omit here to point to 
tlie light in which this places the Ca- 
th<^ic Question. If the disabilities 
rested on the vast minority of the aris¬ 
tocracy and property^ as well as on 
that of the lower classes, they might 
constitute to Ireland separately consi¬ 
dered a national grievance. But they 
do not. That part of the people which 
they could really affect is tree from 
them; and that part which is subject 
to them, they cannot reach. We speak 
gi'nerally, admitting exceptions which 
are of no great hoportanuu to the ar¬ 
gument. I'lacing religion wholly ou‘ 
of sight, dicsc disabilities arc esstn- 
tial for giving, to the Irish aristocracy 
and property, the political influence 
and office, which the constitution in¬ 
tends them to have, by its spirit and 
letter. It is erident to all, that the 
great mass of them, for the sake of the 
petty ^ception, would be stripped of 
such influence and oflice—would be 
practically placed under the dbabilU 
tles^if the latter should be abolished. 
Society is in such circumstances in 
Ireland, that the disabilities arc impe¬ 
riously necessary for securing to its 
component parts tlivir juf^t share of 
political trust and power*-^or restrain¬ 
ing the democracy within its proper 
limits, and giving to the aristocracy 
what general good requires ; and they 
must eithcr'sit on the Catholic to bind 
him from usurpation, or be virtually 
shifted upon the Protestant to subject 
him to robbery. They may produce 
individual hardship, but all human 
laws for distributing political trust 
and power must do the same. This 
is further pr(K>f of what we advanced 
three months ago, that the Catholics 
in reality claim exclusive advantages 
and immunities of the most unjust 
and pernicious character. 

But Ireland is an int^al part of 
the United Kingdom, of which the 
vast majority of the inhabitants are 
Frittestanta. It matters nothing to 
the ailment, whether the minority 
be equally dispersi^ throughout the 
whole, or he a apmt extent collect¬ 
ed in anv particular part; in the one 
case, aa in the other, they are still 
only the minority. Adopting therefore 


the abstract principle of the Catholic 
advocates, the government ought to 
ally itself with the Protestants, be¬ 
cause in them is found the overwhelm¬ 
ing mmority in mere number, as well 
as in all other matters. These advo¬ 
cates in the same breath proclaim 
their principle to be unerring, and 
insist on the application of an opposite 
one. 

In obedience to them, Government 
in late years has, to the farthest point 
allowed by law, iiisrituttons, and the 
state of society, separated itself from 
the Protestants, and connected itself 
with the Catholics. While its profes¬ 
sions have only amounted to equal re¬ 
gard and neutrality, it had regularly 
contended against the offonsive and 
defensive measures of the former, anti 
showered its favours and connecting 
links on the latter and their IVoustant 
allies. The policy which it has been 
urged to pursue, and which it has ]tro- 
fessed to pursue, has been to root up 

the power and prtpondorance of the 
Protestants, for the sake of ratliolie 
benefit and alliance. Wc have sern 
in Ireland the incongruous and bar- 
Ixirous spectacle nf a trovenmieiit sys¬ 
tematically opposing itself to the xVris- 
tocracy, church, pro))crty, and intelli¬ 
gence ; and supporting the ignorant 
multitude and a religion, hostile to its 
own B 8 well Bs to theirs, against them. 
Never was such a spectacle displayed, 
except by lunatic governments whicli 
committed suicide. Had this Govern¬ 
ment been an independent one, the 
frantic experiibeiit would have co.st it 
its existence; and it has only been 
kept in being by the weight and con¬ 
trol of Britain- At this \’ery nunnent 
it 18 in reality preserved from destruc¬ 
tion by the British armies in and m ar 
Ireland. 

The new sysUm has been fully 
tried, and the issue is total and ruiu- 
ouB failure. It may have gained for 
this individual ruler, or that. Catholic 
favour; it may have covered Lords 
Wellesley, Plunkett, and Anglesea, 
with Catholic popularity; but in re¬ 
gard to its main object—the attaching 
of the Cathtdics to the general govern¬ 
ment and institutions of the country— 
it has done completely the reverse. It 
has rendered the Catholics as a body 
infinitely more hostile to such govern¬ 
ment and institutions, and more tla- 
ring and active in their effbrta to injure 
them, than thoyeve; were previously. 
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By the laws of nature, U could not 
p^bly have had any other operation. 

We have said sufficient to shew that, 
even if the disabilities were removed, 
this system could not have any other 
operation. The Catholics woulu fierce* 
ly contend against the Proteataota, be¬ 
cause they would fiercely contend 
u^ainit the Church, religious societies, 
c^tjve and other political power, &c. 
^c. of the ProteBtants. In this they 
would in reality fiercely contend 
against the general government and 
institutions of the country: the go¬ 
vernment could not go with them ; 
it would be compelled to withstand 
tlicm, and they would treat it as an 
enemy. If the Culholics had an Aris¬ 
tocracy, it would be from their reli¬ 
gion the slave of the CKrgy, but still 
it might in some degree temper the 
fanaticism of tlie Priests and multi¬ 
tude. Hut they have nothing worthy 
of being called an Aristocracy ; they 
consist of the Clergy and the inuUi- 

tude; they must be led by unprinci¬ 
pled Priests and demagogues; and in 
the nature of things it must be impos¬ 
sible to attach tnem to Protcsluiit 
ruIiTs and inslitutions. 

Hut it is maintained that the taking 
of their C-lergy into the pay of the 
State will giin tlic Catholics. Tltisis 
put forih by very acute and able men, 
and yet no attempt has ever been made 
to establish it by convincing reason¬ 
ing: it is imre assertion, but, how¬ 
ever, from respect for some who urge 
it, wc will give it decisive refutation. 
What they aver is this* The measure 
would eain the Clergy, or render tliem 
neutral; it would make them negU> 
gent, and thereby destroy their influ¬ 
ence over the laity ; from this the lat¬ 
ter wouhl abandon hostility to, and 
would probably embrace, Protestant¬ 
ism. 

The assumption is drawn principal¬ 
ly from the tact, that payment by the 

State has placed the established Clergy 
under the control of Government, and 
rendered them to a large extent indo¬ 
lent .and negligent. Now, admitting 
the fact, it must he clear to all men 
that the assumption is wholly worth¬ 
less, unless it can be proved that such 
payment would place the Catliulic* 
Clcigy in precisely such circumstances 
as the estaolisbed Clergy are placed in. 
Witliout the same causes, tnere can¬ 
not be the same effects. The csta- 
hlishcd Clergy lye to a very large cx- 


unt directly and exclusively appoint, 
cd by the State. Hy the measure in 
quc6tlon,."4he State is to be allowed 
very little beyond the power of ma¬ 
king payment; it is only to have a par¬ 
tial, trivial negative in appointing, 
which can be of no value; it is open¬ 
ly confessed, that under the measure 
the Catholic church is to he perfectly 
independent of the Government, or, 
in other words, the State is to have no 
efficient control or influence over its 
Clergy. The established Clergy can¬ 
not, for indolence or negligence, be 
deprived of thiir livings, or have uny 
ufibctual stimulant applied to thLin ; 

provided they perform certain speci¬ 
fied duties, their income cannot be 
taken from them, or injured. But by 
the proposed measure, the slavery of 
the Catholic clergy is not to be touch¬ 
ed ; the Pope is to retain his des|)ol- 

ism over the bishops, and the bishops 
are to retain theirs over tlic priests. 
It inevitably follows, tliat if the State 

give all income, the ro[)e and his 
bishops can at any time, and on any 
pretext, take it away: no matter what 
iiiconte the State may bestow on 
bishop or priest, lie will not be sutlur- 

cd to enjoy it, if he attach himself to 
the Government, disobey the com¬ 
mands of his despotism, and be idle 
and negligent: he will only be per¬ 
mitted to receive it, on condition that 
he continue to be wbat be now is. 

Place the established Clergy in the 
same circumstances; let the clergy¬ 
man be deprived of Ilia living for in¬ 
dolence, negligence, political conduct, 
friendly feeling towards dissenters, 
&c. at the mere will of his heads, and 
he will soon rival the Catholic priest 
in zeal, induHtry^ bigotry, sirvilily, 

&C., even thougu he be paid by the 
State. The religion of the established 
Clergy, is that of the Government; but 
the religion of the Catholic clergy is a 
rival and hostile one to that of the 

Government. We have said enough 
to shew that nothing could be more 
illogical, than to argue, that payment 
by the State will operate on the Ca- 
tbuUc, as it has operated on the esta¬ 
blish^, Clergy; an«l likewise to slicw, 
that it is morally ceriaiu, su^ pay¬ 
ment will be, in respect of its intend¬ 
ed effects, powerless. 

This applies to the argurocut which 
has been drawn from the opera^pn, 
real m* supposed, of payment by tlio 
State, on the Irish Presbyterian Clergy. 
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This argument^ therefore^ rc<|uirc8no 

notice. , 

To the State, the propoMMeftsurc, 
in our conriction, >vould yi^m no be* 
nefit on the one liand, while it would 
produce gigantic evils on the other. 
The great reason why the Protestant 
dissenters in England have never been 
able to reach the upper classes is, 
they havehadno hierarchy; they have 
only had minisUTS for the lower and 
niiudling classes, therefore, to these, 
tJiey have been conAned. Anotherrea- 
son is, they have hud no )K)li(ical bribes 
to offer the great: divided and disper* 
Bed, they have, at elections, &c., form¬ 
ed severally a minority too small to 
have any political weight worthy of 
purchase. Had any sect possessed bish¬ 
ops, ike., thceq\ial.si]irunk and dignity 
M’itli those of the Church ; and had it 
been so concentrated in any large part 

of the country th«t ir could have ruled 
elections, it would have gained its full 
aharo of the Aristorrary. In Ireland, 
the Catholic disabilides liavc long 
formed tlie great reason why the Ca¬ 
tholics have not bi cn able to make 
proselytes amidst the U])per elasses. 
They have liad ininisUTes for the high 

as well a.s the low; but this has been 
outweighed by the circumstance, that 
the cnibraciiig of their religion has 
been to a member of the Aristocracy 
exclusion from l*arliamcnl, and from 
various dignities and emoluments. 

If the disabiliticB be riinovid, and 
the Catholic Clergy be taken into the 
pay of the Slate, there will be esta¬ 
blished two rival and hostile hierar¬ 
chies. The alrhost insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle which has hitherto prevented 
the ineinbers of the aristocracy from 
embracing Ci^olfcisni will bo re¬ 
moved ; and irwill be replaced, with 
an almost irresistible temptation for 
them to embrace it. The Catholics 
assert that they will be able to return 
two-thirds of the Irish members of 
Parliament. In those parts where they 
abound, the Protestant Peer or gen¬ 
tleman, no matter what his property 
may be, will be prohibited from ol^ 
taining a scat, and deprived of the 

votef of his dependents. His property 
will be stripped of its politick rights 
and bifiuence; if he be permitted to ' 
mve nominal direction to the votes of 
hfa teuanU’y, he must do it as the 
menial of the Catholic Church; and 
it£ this case be must be restricted from 
Wing 0 candidate. Practically, the 


disabiliiit-s will be taken from theCa- 
tliolies, and placed on the Protestants. 
Froih two-thirds of the Irish repte- 
Bcntation, and the attendant honours 
and benefits, the Protestants will be 
rigidly excluded on account of their 
religion. How will this operate on 
the aristocracy? Such members of 
it as now support the Catholics, open¬ 
ly t-peak as though there was the 
same chance of salvation in the one re¬ 
ligion as in the other; and as though 
the one was not more injurious to so¬ 
ciety than the other. Tliry do at pre¬ 
sent every thing iu their power to pro¬ 
tect Catholicism at the expanse of 

Protestantism ; and they aic the ex- 
ainplcsorculogistsofpoliliral apostacy. 
Such men will find no difficulty in 
I'lubrac'iiig CathoIiciRin in a body, and 
they will do it. Those who cannot 
change their faith as easily as they can 

ch'iiigc their will f.ell their es¬ 

tates, and buy others, where property 
has its due inHiunce. Ity cr«nvtrsit>u 
or expulsion, two-l^rcl.s of the Irn^h 
aristocracy atid property "ill soon 
embrace the Catholic religion. ’J'he 
rase cannot, in the nature of things., 
he otherwisi* ; it is not possible to 

keep rank and property separated from 

f ioliticul dignities and advantages ; the 
alter will always, on their own condi¬ 
tions, couiiuaiKl a union wult ihc fur- 
iiicr. 

It must be obvious to all, that the 
measure would be virtually to the I'ro- 
tcatatits an act of scaivlnloua rohbtry. 
At present, altliough the Catholics 
have basely usuriitd the political in¬ 
fluence of Protestant property, they 
arc C(/nipelied to use it in favour of 
Protestant T^cgislators ; hut this inea- 
BUTC would enable them to use it 
wholly against the Protestants. Ihey 
would be able to employ a man's own 
property to expel him from Parlia¬ 
ment. If the difinbilitics could not be 
removed without giving to the Catho¬ 
lic Church the power to rob the I’ro- 
U'stant property of two-thirds of its 
constitutional and legitimate political 
rights, in order that it might further 
rub the Protestants of two-thirds of 
their seats in the Legislature, this 
forms a sufficient reason why they 
should not be rcroovtd. If the remo¬ 
val could not take place except through 
so flagrant a violation of the constitu¬ 
tion as that of transferring the rights 
of Protestant prowrty to the Catho¬ 
lic Church, it would an act of tret- 
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Hon, Bs Wi'll as of robbiTy. A wrong, 
whether real or imaginary, is not to 
be redressed by the perpetration a 
greater wrong. It is prepostorotu, os 
wo slicwed in a former article, to ex¬ 
pect that the removal, anil the taking 
of the Clergy into the pay of the State, 
will protect the Protestant landowner. 
Kvery election contest will be a reli- 
frious contest; it will be one between 
I’rotu^itaiit and Catholic ; and it is not 
in human nature for the Priests and 
ibcir flocks to support the Prolestaat, 
or t(» b« neutral. 

If a t'atliolic bicrarc})y be establish¬ 
ed iti Ireland, it must nccoKsarily be 
established in England and Scotland, 
In the two latter, iucume may be re¬ 
fused ; but lawful rceegnitioii and dig¬ 
nity niu«»t be granted. It will nut in 
lliem have the mighty instruments of 
proselytism to work with, which are 
to \k‘ found in Ireland; but still the 
vast pidiiical ]>ower which it will, in 
tho Ji^gregalo, possess, will enable it to 
placfi captivating allurements before 
tlie liritish Aristocracy. Lookingatths 
llniU'il Khigdotn as a whole, the Ca¬ 
tholic Jiiii’jrchy will have infinitely 
more scats in Parliament an<l other 

political gifts to dispose of, titan that 
of the I'Istahlished Churcli. 

It must not be forgotten that if the 
disahihiics hen moved, the aristocracy 
and property must in the nature of 
things make Protestants of the lower 
orders, or the latter will make Catho¬ 
lics of them. In our conviction they 
will he converted to Catholicism. If 
the bulk of the upper clasacs of Ire¬ 
land become Catholics, they will spend 
much of their time fn Loudon. The 
clfcet which this would liave in esta¬ 
blishing Catholic trAilesiiien in the 
hitler, and intnuluciiig Calliulicism 
amidst its middle classes generally, 
we need not describe; a very large 
portion of its lower classes arc already 
Catholics. The metropolis will be¬ 
come Catholic to a formidable exteut 
iit all its classes, from the highest lo 
the lowest. Its Catholic inhabitants 
will be firmly united ; its Protestant 
ones will be divided and be hostile to 
each other; and its tremendous mass 
of no-rcligioii population will go in 
the strife with the Catholics. How 
this will operate on GoverniiU'nt, Par¬ 
liament, the Press, and the country 
at large, is a matter which wc leave 
to tlie consideration of those whom it 
may concern. . 


What condition would tlie Govern¬ 
ment be piiMQod in, by its two contend¬ 
ing cburaii|i|' A condition of impo¬ 
tent suhjMDn to the Catholic one. 
The latter would einoy unliiaited li¬ 
centiousness for making any changis 
in its doctrines and laws that might he 
calculated to promote its aggrandise¬ 
ment ; it would by its power be able 
to use the government as a means for 
preserving itself from attack in every 
quarter ; and in its triumphant war 
against the Protestants, it would 
make of the (xovernmint an auxiliary. 
To be convinced of the truth of this, 
wc have only to look at the history of 
late years. If this church should 
gain, as it speedily would gain, the 
chief part of the Irish Aristocracy, 
whore.* is the man who will say that 
tlU'Govirmucnt could preserve thcKs- 
tablisbcd Cliurcb in Ireland from de¬ 
struction ? If this should take place, 
where i.s the man who will sav, tiiat 
it would not he followed 1>y the ba¬ 
nishment of Protestantism from Ire¬ 
land ? If both should be witnessed, 
what would be the direct and indirect 
couscqm.wves in England and Scot¬ 
land ? In ovory rcsjicct, the cstablinh- 
incnt of the Catholic Churcli, looking 
at it in connexion with the removal 
of the disabilities, would be a most ca¬ 
lamitous proctt'diiig. The precedents 
for it which some liavc thought meet 
to find in the cases tf the Church of 
^^cotland,and the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland, arc totally inapplicable. 
In both cases the religions with wliieh 
the State connected itself could not in 
any mischievous degree come into col¬ 
lision with the Church of England; 
and in their constitution, their jioliti- 
cal character, and their effects on so¬ 
ciety, they differed wh^ly from the 

Catholic religion. 

The new system, then, in regard to 
its intended objects, has been a total 
and ruinous failure; and, if the dis¬ 
abilities be removed, and the Catholic 
clergy be taken into the pay of the 
State, perseverance in it will still be 
attended with total.and ruinous fail¬ 
ure. This is rendered certain by the 
laws of nature. While it has bad the 
reverse of its intended eflPcct, and has 
increased, instead of removed, the hos¬ 
tility of the Catholic* to the general 
government and institutions of the 
country; it has had other eifccU of 
a much more pernicious and dan^rk 
ous nature. Under it, Catholicism 
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has made the most alarming advances 
in political intiuence and power ; and 
the right feelings of the gantry have 
been most deplorably i p)w ||» This 
religion is at present infiniteh more 
powerful in the Legislature, toe Ca¬ 
binet, the Irish Governm^t, and the 
Press, than it ever was in any former 
period ; and if it increase in power as 
It has lately done, the constitution will 
'toon be at its morcy. Its gigantic in¬ 
crease of potency is matter of uni¬ 
versal confession, and is usetl by its 
champions as one of their great argu¬ 
ments. It has been rendered by the 

new system much more political m its 
conduct, much more tyrannical in re¬ 
gard to both priests and laymen, much 
rooie injurious to the Protestants, 
much more destructive to the interests 
of the Catholics, and much more pro¬ 
lific of baleful evils to general socuty. 
This sy&Cenr has divided and paralisod 

the British Government in the most la¬ 
mentable m.inner. Through it, and not 
the lack of able men, the Ministry has 
been for some years disunitcil, fi'eblc, 
and imbecile, in almost the last de¬ 
gree. It has well nigh made the Jri^h 
government an instrument of national 
min. And it has to a great extent 
reconciled the Logielature, the Kxc- 
cutive, and Uie public mind to the ty¬ 
ranny and general enormities of Ca¬ 
tholicism ; and inspired them with 
hostility to the Church of England 
and the Protestant religion. 

Recurring, then, to the principles we 
Lave laid down, what ought Govern- 
meut to do,assuming its object and du¬ 
ties to be what we have stated ? In tbc 
name of all that is dear to tbe British 
empire, let party and faction for once 
be speechless; and to a question which 
involves the fate of this empire, let 
the reply be dictated by unassailable 
truth and unanswerable deduction ! 
A reply so dictated can only be tins: 
The Government is solemnly bound, 
by every thing in principle and duty, to 
do its utmost towards the extinction, 
weakening, or reforming of Catholi¬ 
cism. It will be so bound, if the dis¬ 
abilities be continued ; and the remo¬ 
val of them will only render its obli¬ 
gations tbe more sacred and impera¬ 
tive. Its policy ought to be the same^ 
whether they be retained or abolish¬ 
ed ; therefore they may here be thrown 
out of consideration. If Government 
be passive towards a gisantic and ra¬ 
pidly growing evil^ which thus do* 


moiutrably already wields such pesti¬ 
lential consequences. and which, if not 
cpgmted by it, must involve tbe empire 
iu dreadful cslaroitics, it will practi¬ 
cally consent to almost all that the 
worst traitor could sigh to compasa. 

We maintain this to be wholly unde¬ 
niable. Wc insist that the reason of 
man never embraced & principle as 
truth, which was more true than the 
following one hu been proved to be 
by demonstration. Tltr pervading and 
paramount object of Government in iio 
ithole policy toxmrdu In land should 
he, the extinctiont weakening, or n?- 

forming of Catholicism, 

The question now presents itself-^ 
What measures ought Government to 

adopt for the attainment of this ob¬ 
ject? 

Our ancestors based their |>ollcy on 
this principle. We are not called on 
to justify some of the means thcyetii- 

{ doyed, but it is necessary for us to 
ooL at the point, to which they car¬ 
ried success. They triumphed so i’ur, 
that they gave the Aristocracy and 
the ('hurch—'the property, rank, and 
intelligence—to ihelbrotcstantreligior. 
TJiey conquered the master lUfticul- 
tics of the great national work ; and, 
if a wise use had bt^n made of thtdr 
achievements,there would have been no 
Catholicism in Ireland at present suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to produce mischief. 
Much of whnt they gained, not¬ 
withstanding such misgovernincnt as 
scarcely ever disgraced rulers, still re- 
mains; and this is now the state of 
things in Ireland. The Aristocracy and 
tbe Church, nearly all the properly, 
respectability and intelligence, aiul an 
important part of the lower orders, be¬ 
long to Frotestootism ; the great ma*;s 
of the lower orders belong to Catho¬ 
licism. 

The great work has therefore been 
canied so far, that nothing now re¬ 
mains to be accomplished save tbe ex¬ 
tinction or reformation of Catliolicisin 
amulst the body of the lower claaacs ; 
to accomplish it, Government, in ad¬ 
dition to other things, has tbe Clergy, 
the Aristocracy, and the property, to 
use as instruments. 

In the Brat place, this affected neu¬ 
trality, without any regard to the eba- 
nicter and objects of the faelligerenis— 
this pretends equality of favour, with¬ 
out any regard to principle, feeling, 
and conduct, must w abandoned. Go- 
veiumentj ou the tyiasaailable priuci* 
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pie, that It 18 its duty todo itsutmost to 
ITTotcct and promote what is good, 
remore what is evil, ought at once to 
choose its side. The contest is not one 
of names ; it is not one for the private 
personal interests of individutUs; it is 
a content between good and evil—be* 
tween truth and error—between the 
weal and the bane of society, all that 
is beneficial, and all that is iojurious 
to the Briiish empire ; and in such a 
contest, Government is bound by every 
conceivable obligation to make itself a 
principal, and employ its whole weight 
and energies. 

As wc liavc said, it can use the Cler¬ 
gy, the Aristocracy, and the property, 
as instruments; it needs none more 
powerful; it only needs the wisdom, 
virtue, and courage, for making a pro¬ 
per use of them. 

The selection of the Clergy is of 
course a matter of the very liighest 
importance. We have insisted on this 
on former occasions, and it cannot be 
repeated too often. From the most 
exalted dignitary to the humblest cu¬ 
rate, each should be able, pious, and, 
in the first degree, zealous and inde¬ 
fatigable in promoting the interests of 
his religion, and discharging bis va¬ 
rious duties. Throughout, every ef¬ 
fort should he used, to select men ^t- 
ted in all points for their office ; con- 
nexioDH and patronage shouhl be dis¬ 
regarded, anti nothing should be look¬ 
ed at save qualitleation. Every stimu¬ 
lant should be constantly applied; 
ntid ureferment should be confined to, 
and bountifully showered on, the me¬ 
ritorious. 

Xot only should the Clergy be 
throughout men of eminent qualifica¬ 
tions, but they should be sufficiently 
imnieruus, and great care should be 
taken to distribute them properly. 
Pluralities should be abolished, new 
churches should be built, parishes 
should be divided, and nothing should 
be left undone to break the popula¬ 
tion into suitable portions, and give to 

each a suitable clecgyman. The whole 
system of the Churen should be rigid¬ 
ly examined, and where necessary 
amended. It would, we think, be very 
beneficial to give a commission to a 
few such men, as the Lord Primate, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, &c. &c, to 
examine it, and make suggestions: 
certain heads of the F.nglisn Church 
might be associated with them if ex¬ 
pedient. * 


Having duly selected and distributed 
the Clem^Gpvomment sliould aeeoud 
their en^'by every means in its 
power. Tt diould labour to give to 
each a Protestant flock. In plaers 
where there are no Protestanta, the 
landholders and gentry could easily 
establish them; and it could prevail 
on them to do so. We shall say more 
on this point before we conclude 
therefore we will say no more here. 

The Clergy, in their religious la¬ 
bours, should be warmly protected 
and encoura^ by Government The 
Bible, Scho^, and other societies, are 
most praiseworthy in their objects; 
they are calculated to be eminently 
beneficial, and they are based on the 
dearest principles of constitutional 
right and freedom. If the Clergy 
join ond lead them, it must have tlie 
best effects on their zeal Wad useful¬ 
ness. U'hat it is necessary for us to 
suy more to prove that they ought to 
be favoured by the rulers of this em¬ 
pire, is a matter wliich fills us with 
shame. 

A more perfect system for working 
the utter ruin of the Churcli than the 
new one is, could not be devised by 
the w'it of man. Its commanding 
principle is, that nothing shall be done, 
no matter what its nature may be, 
which will offend the CatlioHcs; and, 
of course, it must exclude thedcserving 
part of the clergy from pafferoienr, 
restrict the whole clergy from exer¬ 
tion, and prohibit all reform in the 
Church, which might be beneficial. 
Let such a system be kept in being, 
and it will ai>eedily overthrow the 
Churchand Protestantism, without the 
aid of Emancipation. Under it, these 
societies in late years have been dis¬ 
countenanced by Government, and at¬ 
tacked by its scribes on this ground 
only—they have exasperated and ex¬ 
cite the hostility of the Catholics. 

If exasperation and hostility exist 
between two parts of the community, 
what duty do reason and right impose 

on Government ? Surely that of re¬ 
pressing the part which is in error, and 
protectnig the one which is unjustly 
attacked. In the case of these socic- 
|ie 8 , a part of the Irish people exer¬ 
cised an undoubted civil and religious 
right, for highly beneficial public pur¬ 
poses : for this they were attacked by 
tlie other part, solely because what they 
did, was calculated to injure, by fair 
moans, a very erroneous and pernicious 
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rcligiM); and from no other reason 
than because they were so attacked} Go- 
veroment ranged itself 4l|iai&6t them. 
Such governing must be sUi^ersive of 
right, and all the best interests of so¬ 
ciety. It suppresses good for the pro¬ 
tection of evil; and makes the exer¬ 
cise of ri^t and privilege dependent 
cm the lawless will of wrong and in- 
^^lustice. W’hen such societies are de- 
sounoed, as they have been by the 
Prints of Government, and certain of 
its members in parliament, as being 
useless and nusenievous on the score 
of exasperation, it must have these 
consequences:—On the one hand, it 
deters the cUrgy from exertion, and 
creates among them divisions: it has 
(he same eftr et amidst the aristocracy, 
and it strips the Church and its inte¬ 
rests, not only of cificknt advocates, 
but of dt^^Kulers; and on the other 
hand, it feeds the animosity of tlic 
Catholics, and incites tltcni to tyran¬ 
nize over the Prou stunts, and encroach 
on the interests of tlie Church to the 
Utmost. 

Wc do not say that Government 
ahoulddircctlyconnei't itself with such 
societies ; what wc cont' iid for is, it 
should sanction thttn, dlcctually pro¬ 
tect them, and assist them with itsin- 
Huencc. It should do so on the broad 
principle, that they arc, putting the 
interests of sects and parties wholly 
out of «K) 6 ulcration, of a nature to 
yield grrat benefits to the Catholics 
themai'lves, general sorietv, and both 
Ireland and llritain. tIic ctnploy- 
iiH-nt of iis induenci* >vith the ari.sio- 

cracy in their favour, would be highly 
beneficial. If every landlord would 
^alously exert himself on his estate, 
in favourof the Scriptures and schools, 
these societies might be inadi’ mighty 

instruments for attaching the Catholic 
hymen to Government, or divesting 
them of their hostility to it, and tlicrc- 
by for utatenally diminishing the de¬ 
structive tyranny of the priesthood. 

In the last five years, we have again 
and again called on Government to do 
its utmost towards giving to society 
.in Irdand the proper poum ; without 
this, it will be impossible to give it tlie 
proper sentiments and circumstances. 
The creation of a yeomanry, and 
through it the conversion of the inde¬ 
pendent cabin occupiers into welhcon- 
trolli'd servants, arc matters of the 
first importance. Throughout socie¬ 
ty, one class must guide and govern 


another, or laws and rulers will have 
small efficacy. Take one of the Irish 
parishes, in which the land is let in 
portions of a very few acres each, at 
rack-rent, to exceedingly poor and ig¬ 
norant occupiers, who are half their 
time without employment. Divide the 
land into farms of various sizes, bc« 
tween 300 and 40 acres, reserving, how¬ 
ever, a few small lots for tenants of 
particular descriptions. Let these 
farms betaken by respectable tenants, 
at a moderate rent, and let there be no 
middlemen save stewards, paid by 
yearly salary, between the tenants nml 
the landowners: remove, by the cul¬ 
ture of waste lands, emigration, or 
sdme other means, all the labourers 
save those who can be constantly em¬ 
ployed by the farmers. Having done 
tliis, order, peace, and happiness, will 
be establiiihcd in the parish ; the la¬ 
bourers will receive the best insiruc- 
tion, in both precept and example, 
from, and they will be duly controll¬ 
ed by, the farmers ; the latter ivill he 
completely under the guidance of their 
landlords. Do this where it is nect.^- 
saiy', throughout lrd.)nd,aud llun you 
will give t » soeicty the proper form, 
for en ibliiig you to give it the proper 
sentiments and circunisianccs. 

The niiddleinen, meaning by the 
term those who take land to let it apain 
in small portions to the highest tiid- 
dcrB,aud the per-eentago ngenU^hov’.M 
be wholly abulUlud by law. A law 
would be the reverse of an unjupl one, 

which should eonincl every great land¬ 
holder to rc.side three months in tin- 
year on his (Statu. Trop^rty uinsl he 
enjoyed under the regulation of the 
law, and no man has a rigltt to make 
his projicrty a public scourge ; if a 
landowner, direcily or indirectly, |m.‘o- 
ple his estate w'^ith traiturK, in'cendi- 
aries, and robbers, be is only justly 
dealt with, if the laws treat him as a 
)ublic enemy. Too many of the lund- 
onU have converted their estates into 
a fearful scourge to both Ireland and 
Britain; and this forms a sufficient 
reason why their estates, to the iu'ce.s- 
sary extent, should be plactd under 
the direction of the law. If an ab¬ 
sentee landlord be suffi'red to abandon 
bis trust wholly towards the inhabi¬ 
tants of his estate in regard to resi¬ 
dence, the law should take them under 
its guardianship, and compel him to 

1 )rovidt’ a iirojwr substitute. He Hiould 
)e constrained to m)|X)int a steward ut 
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a fixed salary, to reside constantly on 
his estate, and (roveriiment. In regard 
to charactir, ahouldbavc a veto in the 
choice of this steward. The latter 
should be restrained by luw from ex¬ 
acting exorbitant rents, and dividing 
the land into portions too small; and 
he should be compelled to make a fair 
outlay in providing proper farmsteads, 
fences, cottages, schools, a 

word, he sliould be under compulsion 
to act as good resident landlords act. 
Place before the absentees lliis clioice, 
by statute~>constant absenteeism, sub¬ 
ject to all this; or, three or four 
months’ residence on their estates in 
the year, and exemption from it. This 
is not only reasonable, but it is neces¬ 
sary; and we arc confident it would 
be Inglily efficacious: at the least, it 
could scarcely fail of mightily redu¬ 
cing the bulk of absenteeism. In Eng¬ 
land we have law’s upon laws for the 
regulation of all descriptions of pro¬ 
perty ; whether it consist of labour, 
land, money, houses, or any thing 
else, any injurious use of it is, if prac¬ 
ticable, prohibited by legal enactment; 
our luauufaclUTcrs arc even restrained 
by law from paying their wages in 
goods. If such a state of things in 
regard to absenteeism had jircvailcd in 
England, as It.'id prevailed in Ireland, 
it would long since have been met with 
legal remedies. But it seems to be 
impossible to ppvc laws to Ireland 
which arc callid for by its condition ; 
its legislators arc too much occupied 
with experimental pernicious legisla¬ 
tion, to pay any attention to that which 
would be beneficial. This perhaps 
may be in a grout measure eharg^ 
upon absenteeism: the latter makes 
it the interest of the landlord to op¬ 
pose needful laws, it throws the re¬ 
presentation into incapable Imnds, and 
it binds Oie representatives on this 

point from thinking of their duty. 
Much may be ascribed to party spirit; 
and as the elective franchise has now 
passed into the hands of O’Connell and 
liis confederates, little can be expected 
iu future from the Irish members, save 
support of all pernicious laws and op¬ 
position to all salutary ones. 

Having thus fixed upon every estate, 
cither the owner for a part of the year, 
or an efficient substitute for the whole 
of it. Government could use its in¬ 
fluence with due cflTcct amidst the 
great body of the Catholic laity. It 
could combine tlie propt'rty willi the 

Vob. XXV. 


clergy in favour of the establishing of 
schools—the distributing of the Scrip¬ 
tures—tb^ protecting of the Protest¬ 
ants—thp destroying of the tyranny of 
the Catholic priests—the preserving of 
peace, order, and freedom, &c. &c. 
We say again, what wc said in this 
Magazine several years ago, that it is 
in the power of every landlord to peo¬ 
ple his estate with moral, orderly, 
jieaceablc, and industrious inhabitants. 
Every landlord in Ireland has it in his 
power to place the personal interests 
of his Catholic tenants in fiat opposi¬ 
tion to the tyranny of their Church, 
and to eftcctually protect them in their 
resistance to such tyranny. 

Government ought to employ its 
whole energies in establishing a proper 
balance of Protestantism in the South 
and West of Ireland. The North is al- 
W’ay Esufficiently tranquil—in it, reli¬ 
gious divisions and strife do not puss 
their legitimate bounds—it exhibits 
prosperity, intelligence, competence, 
and order; and Catholicism in it is a 
rcfunnc'd religion compared with what 
it is in the South and West. From 
what flows the difference? In the 
North the Protestants prej^ondeiate; 
tliey restrain the Catholics from ex¬ 
cesses ; continually mixing with the 
Catholics, they force upon them in¬ 
struction by example, and by this and 
their weight, some of the worst jiarts 
of Catholicism are practically dcatroy- 
<d. Wlierc Protefitaiitiem weponder- 
atts there is w'ealth, cornet, peace, 
freedom, knowledge, and loyalty; but 
where Catholicism preponderates, there 
is penury, misery, convulsion, sla¬ 
very, haruAri’im, and dUaffi'Ction. M'e 

nera not state the irresistible inference. 
If Government exert itself, it may 
establish such a balance of Protest¬ 
antism in the South and West, as will 
produce in them, to u groat extent, 

what is to be seen in the North. 

In this the landlords and property 
must be its great instruments. If 
every landlord will make it a princi¬ 
ple tliat one half, or eveu one third, 
of the inhabitants of his estate, shall 
consist of Protestants, the momentous 
national woik will be accomplished. 
Protestant tenants could be found 
without difficulty: from those parts 

Ireland in which they are the most 
needed, they are banished in greatnum- 
bers yearly by Catholic p(*rBccution 
and oppression. The interests of the 
landlords call imperiously for this, and 


t 
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their ul this moment are in tlic 

ii^ost favourable state for its succpfs ; 
let Government offer them its hearty 
encouragement and assistance, and we 
hliall be much mistaken if they shrink 
from their duty. 

We maintain that Government is 
solemnly bound to exert itself on 
this point by its highest ni>;i'EKSiv£ 
duties; arid that inaction in it will 
amount to grave criminality. Let it be 
rememberm that tltc state of things is 
not what it has been ; it has just been 
reversed, and it is wholly new.. Ca¬ 
tholic usurpation has just seized upon 
the rights of Protestant property ; 
stripped the landlords of their con¬ 
stitutional anil necessary influence; 
placed the House of Commons in so 
far as concerns the Irish members un- 
.der Catholic majority and dictation, 
cast to the winds the );K)nds of rociety ; 
made it n system to banish die Pro¬ 
testants from a lar^^e part of Ireland, 
and deeply injured the best interests 
of the United Kingdom. The ques¬ 
tions l>efore Govcniment are—sliall 
this usurpation, thU robbery, be sub¬ 
mitted to; or shall restitution be ex¬ 
acted ? Shall Protestantism and the 
religion of t)ic State be maintained in 
the jtortion of Inland in question; or 
shall tliey be buTii&bcd by the Catho¬ 
lics ? Tlie conduct of the latter lias 
rendered what we advocate, a rfe/J w- 
itirr matter of imperinus necessity. 
On pubIic,||roun( 1 s, the laiullords intist 
regain tliOT control over the vot<s of 
their tenants; or at tlie least, the con¬ 
trol of the Catholic Churcli over 
these votes must be dcstroyeiL If 
this church is to be suflered to swet'p 
away the rights of property, seize upon 
the elective franchise, and reduce tlie 
great majority of the Irish memberfi 
into its menials; it is very idle to say 
that tlie constitution ought to exist, 
and tliat freedom of any kind ought 
to be tolerated. If the qualiflcalion of 
the voter be raised from forty shilUiigs, 


to even twenty pounds, this alone will 
not be an i-ffectual rcinetly. The 
voters will still be nearly oil Colholics; 
they will be very poor and ignorant 
men; their leases, if they owe no ar¬ 
rears, will make them inde])endent of 
their landlords ;* and they will be the 
slaves of their priests. The only 
measure which can be permanently 
effeclual, is, the substitution to the 
proper extent, of Protestant voters, for 
Catholic ones. 

We say not that the Catholics who 
may be thus displaced by Protestants 
arc to be consigned to want; Govern¬ 
ment has ample means for drawing 
them off, and establishing them else¬ 
where, and it ought to employ them. 

We are not advocating what is im¬ 
practicable. Thc])upulation of towns 
IS difficult to deal with, but such po¬ 
pulation has little to do with the mat¬ 
ter liefore us ; the change is nei'ded 

chiefly amidst the peasantry. Place 
before you a single country parish, 
the inhabitants of which arc all Ca¬ 
tholics; and then answer us. if it bo 
not practicable for their landlords, if 
they be duly assisted by Govenunem, 
to remove half of the inhabitants, and 
replace them with Protestants? Wlmt 
if, practicable in one parisii is so in all 
parishes. Indolence and timidity may 

find here iinprncticability, but it will 
not be found by ability and courage. 
We do not aver that the change could 
be accomjilishtMl in a day, or a year ; 
wlmt we contcn<l fur is, that troveni- 
ment sliould commence ami accom¬ 
plish it as soon as possible. 

Now, if a proper number of Pro¬ 
testants were distributed through the 
South and West of Ireland, what would 
be the fruits? The landlords would 
recover, in a large degree, their lost 
power and control—the Proteataius. 
by their weight and influence, would 
keep the Cuthulics in order—party di¬ 
visions and struggles would be confined 
within proper limits—the influence of 


• W c may here obRurve, that the creation of the fictiiisus freeholders was about as ab- 
surd a blunder as legidation ever exhibited. The Protestant property is converted into 
Catholic votes, which rendtc the Protestant ones worthless; the votes of real freelioldcm 
are deprived of all value by those of the fictitious ones; and jiroperty is used to atrip Its 
poshesaors of all elective weight. If the landlMds were intended to have any control 
over Ac votes of their tenantb, it was preitosteroua to make the vote depend on a lease 
for a life, or lives. M^c know not what change moy be mode, but if the vote is still U' 
be given to occupancy, some reference ought to be made to property, and the lowest 
r.nt endowed with a vote should be one that would require the occupier to possess forty 
or fifty pounds. If ii.fiuencc is to be given to the landlord, no longer lease should Iw 
required than one of seven years. 
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«lemagoguc8 and traitors would be re¬ 
duced to insignificance—the political 
power of Catholicism would be broken 
und difipersed—Uitf Protestanb^ by 
their example and their intercourse 
with the Catholics^ would practically 
annihilate the roost pernicious parts of 
Catholicism*~the tranquillity of Ire¬ 
land would be permanently secured— 
und the Inrods between Britain and 
Ireland would be rendered almost in¬ 
dissoluble. Those would bo only part 
of the fruits; and wouhl they not form 
luagniHccnt repayment for the toil and 
cost retjuired in their production ? 

AtVr what we have repeatedly said 
ill the last five years, in favour of the 
aiinihilaLion of the fictitious freehold¬ 
ers^ and the establishment of Poor 
Laws, we need not here say any thing. 

Whether the Catholics 1>c regarded 
in all roMi>ccts as disst liters, or whether 
ihcir clergy be taken into tlic pay of 
the State, this principle is wholly un- 
UBsuilahle. They have no right to a 
greater share of civil and religious 11- 
biTty of any kind, than is granted to 
the Protestants. If Government do 
not scrupulously act on this principle, 
it is guilty ol'a very indefensible vio¬ 
lation of duty and sacrifice of public 
inttrest. 

Placing it before u.s, wc ask, would 
any party of Protestants in Ireland, 
Scotland, or Kngland, have been suf¬ 
fered to do what has been done by the 
CulhoIicAssociatiou? No! will heuna' 

niulously responded iroin all parts of 
the United Kingdom. O'Conno)! and 
his gang have openly declared that, 
without their guilty efforts, the mass 
of the Catholics would regard the dis¬ 
abilities with indifference—that these 
efforts have made the Catholics what 
they arc—that these efforts alone have 
filled Ireland with convulsion, and 
placed it on the verge of rchelliuu and 
civil war—and that, if they be silent 
and inactive, the body of the Catholics 
will become tranquil and contented. 
They have proclaimed that they wish 
to produce the utmost measure of agi¬ 
tation and tumult; and they have la¬ 
boured incessantly to create flame, ani¬ 
mosity, contention, and insubordina¬ 
tion. Vet an atrocious gang like this 
has been tolerated by GovernmciiU 
Both will be held by the country to 
be ('({uully guilty if the toleration be 
longer continued. 'Phis Associ.atiuii 
must he destroyed ; and on its own 

toufessiun, its destruction will contri¬ 


bute hnincnselyto wards the restoration 
of order and tranquillity. The intro¬ 
duction of improvements of all kinds 
must matt rially dc])cnd on the vigi¬ 
lant prevention of all such combina¬ 
tions. 

In England, as our readers arc well 
aware, religious pco]>ie of all denomi¬ 
nations use every effort for the spread 
of their respective religions. Not only 
the clergy and laymen of the Church, 
but those of the different sects, hohl 
public meetings to promote tlie esta- 
ulishing of schools, the building of 
places of worship, the circulating of 
books, &c, jCc. These mettings, and 
the exertionn with which they are con¬ 
nected, have for their object the gain¬ 
ing of proselytes. The schools and 
books teach peculiar croedn. Vet the 
cry is never raised in any quarter 
against what is culled prusclytimn. No 
religious body ever dreams of defend¬ 
ing itself agdiist the inroads of the 
others, by abusing and mobbing them 
for wi:ihing to make proselytes. The 
very word proselytisin was scarcely 
known to the English language, until 
it was added to it a few years ago by 
the barbarous jargon of Catholicism. 
If Ministers, on the ground of exas¬ 
peration, and the desire to make con¬ 
verts, were to denounce the labours of 
any religious sect or party, public in¬ 
dignation would drive them from the 
Cabinet. 

In the name'of religioss' right ami 

freedom, why is not this the case in 
Ireland } 

In regard to the Irish part of tlio 
Unitcil Kingdom, wc are eternally 
stunned with the clamour against pro- 
selytism. Does Government support 
wholly, or partly, a school—it is railed 
against as wishing to make proselytes. 
Do the Ck-rgy labour to discharge their 
duties—they are attacked as public 
enemies, on the ground that they seek 
to make proselytes. Do societies en¬ 
deavour to disseminate religious know¬ 
ledge—their existence is protested 
against, because their object is to make 
proselytes. To circulate the Scrip¬ 
tures without note and comment, and 
to establiKh schools from which see- 
lariaii and {larty creeds arc carefully 
excluded, is to attempt to make pro¬ 
selytes. And in whose favour is the 
clamour raised ? That of the Catho¬ 
lics. Not a syllable is said against 
thuir inccssanlefforts to gain pronely tea 

from the IVotcstants; but it is an of- 
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fence not to be endured for the latter 
to labour to gain proselytes from them. 
The Government, with hypocritical vi¬ 
gilance, arrays itself against all endea¬ 
vours to make proselytes iVom Catho¬ 
licism. The Legislature vehemently 
proclaims tliat it is unpardonable to 
do what is calculated to gain proselytes 
from Catholicism—and schools arc not 
to be formed, the Scriptures are not to 
be circulated, religious knowledge is 
to be suppressed, the CU*vgy arc to be 
prohibited from doing their duty, and 
the religion of the State U to be re¬ 
stricted from extension and deprived 
of defcnco, merely that prosclyli s may 
not be made from Catholicism. Thus, 
not only defended, but stimulated, the 
Catholics, by persecution and oppres¬ 
sion, by the brutisli tyranny of mobs, 
and the fiendish tyranny of the priest- 
hood, destroy the religious rights and 
liberties of the Protestants. 

Wliat ought to be the conduct of 
Government.^ It ought to silence tlie 
wretched, slavish clamour, and con¬ 
vince the Cathohes, that it is the sa¬ 
cred constitutional right, fevery Chris¬ 
tian sect and parly, to labour by all 
lawful means to cxwnd its religion, 
and that the Protcst'uit shall exercise 
it as freely as the (’’atholie. It ought 
to (slablish in Ireland that full and 
jrerfect religious liberty, which is en¬ 
joyed in Knglaiid; and enforce the 
universal jjd- -ission of the principle, 
that the meuihcTs of the ('hurch, Pres¬ 
byterians, Methodists, and other Pro¬ 
tests-it bodies, arc not only in right 
entiiicd, but in conscience bound, to 
use all just eiforts to make proselytes. 
It ought to speak to the Catholics in 

this manner“ You shall have the 
same liberty to make proselytes, and 
defend yourselves from prosely tism, as 
the Protestants; but not more. If this 
will not protect your church—if your 

church eannot be preserved from ruin, 
unless you be exalted into usurpers 
and tyrants over Protestant rights and 
Jiberiies, itUeseives to fall, and it shall 
/all.” 

If the extension of the religion of 
the State be called for by all the beat 
interests of the empire, and be essen¬ 
tial for strengthening the bonds which 
unite Ireland to England, Government 
ought to labour assiduously in its fa¬ 
vour, in utter scorn of the outcry 
against proselytinm. If the circtila- 
iton of the Scriptures, and the cata- 

biuihingof schools, will benefit society, 


Government is bound tosupport them, 
without paying any regard to the out¬ 
cry. If the utter extinction of Catho¬ 
licism would be a national benefit of 
thefirstmagnitude,Government ought 
to strain every nerve to accomplish it, 
even though this should be straining 
every nerve to make proselytes. Rising 
above the mere interests of sects and 
parlies, it is the duty of Government 
to promote that which is an individual 
and social good, and to remove that 
which is an individual and social evil. 

Not in these matters alone, but in 
all others, Government ‘bould strictly 
confine (he (.'atholics within the bounds 
of toleration. What would be clone in 
England, if the regular Clergy, or the 
ministers of any Protestant sect, should 
by spiritual tyranny extort a tax from 
ilitir flocks for the most mischievous 

f toliiicnl objects, array tenants against 
andlords at elections, and euf'M’ce the 
violatiou of law and the dissolution of 
society, like Catliolic priests? Laws 
upon laws to restrain llicm, would be 
enacted by ucclumatinii. W'li.it the 
Catholics enjoy is infinitely more than 
toleration ; it k law]cs.s licentiousness, 
granted ilicm by depriving tlie Pro¬ 
testants to a large extent of tolctation. 
A Catholic priest has only to plead his 
religion, to be sufiered to do any thing. 
He must prohibit the Scriptures, and 
destroy the freedom of the pnss, be¬ 
cause it is a part of his religion, lie 
inubt put down Bible societies s>id 

schools, and reduce man to the level 
of the beast, hecauso it is part of his 
religion. lie must annul civil con- 
-iraeti'', trample on laws, beat down the 
constitution, control the Government, 
and light up civil war, because it is a 
part of his religion. Government, in 
tile spirit of that abject slavery wliich 
)iis (hurch exacts, admits his plea, and 
his own will is almost the only autho¬ 
rity in the realm to which it is ncus- 
sary for him to yield obedience. It is 
because in laloyears thcCathulics have 
be. 11 treated, not an subjects, but as 

pelted children—becauRc tlicir cxccss- 
m liave been not only tolerated, but 
even cncour.igcd—because they have 
been assured that every atrocity would 
be praised as well as pardoned, that 
, they have acted as t])t‘y have done. 
They have been even less blameablc 
than their rulers. If the same licen¬ 
tiousness be continued to them, it i.a 
only natural to exfiect that they will 

Fpicdily suv.ptud the payment of nuU 
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and tithes, and kick the Government 
out of Ireland a« a most worthless in¬ 
cumbrance. Had no more indulgence 
been granted them than has been 
granted to the British people and the 
Irish Protestants, the dark and depra¬ 
ved deeds with which they have stain¬ 
ed the history of their country would 
never have been committed. 

If more than toleration be granted 
to the Catholics, less must be enjoyed 
by the Protestants; if tlic former be 
endowed with licentiousness, the lat¬ 
ter must be subjected to tyranny. No¬ 
thing beyond this n^ed be urged to 
provti that Government ought to place 
the Catholics under strict subjection 
to the constitution and laws. That 
which is injurious to society and the 
eini>ire, ought to be punished and pre¬ 
vented ill them, the same as in the 
Protestants. Of course, the wicked 
and disgraceful system of labouring to 
govern them by conciliation—by con¬ 
sulting their palate, supplicating their 
favour, and submitting to their will, 
must be uhatuloncd; and they niUKt 
be governed by the constituiiun and 
law only, without partiality or pnju- 
difp. 

New laws, to wbiitovcr cjctcnt they 
may lie necessary, ought to be enact- 
rtl to bind the ]>riests strictly to the 
limit prescribed by toliratiun; and to 
prohibit them from inuktng the small- 
t'st usurpation on the rights of the ci¬ 
vil ruler. In every matter the laws 
of ('atholicism must be made subor¬ 
dinate to tile laws of the realm; the 
privileges and liberties which the lat¬ 
ter grant, the former must not be suf- 
fiTcd to take away. Instead of court¬ 
ing the priests by saci ilicing Jo them 
the laity, every m<*asure ought to be 
resiirtiti to by (Tovornment for divi¬ 
ding and protecting it from them. 
The truth should never be lost aiglit 
of, that if the tyranny of the prie-sts 
be destroyed, some of the most dan¬ 
gerous parts of Catholicism will be 
ilpstrnyod ; .atid lliut to protect it in 
any manner is to contribute to the 
injury and fall of tlie emnire. 

At the vtry least, until a large and 
sufficient halatu'e of Protestantism is 
eKtabliMbt'i! in the Catholic parts of 
Ireland,—Ireland will always be con- ^ 
vulsed and disaffected, and the Con- 
sliiution and Hherties of Britain will 
always be in imminent danger. If 
this haluiiio he not cstablibhed. the 

Union between Britain and Ireland 


will terminate by involving both in 
deidorable calamities. Without it, no 
measures for benefiting the condition 
of the people will be raectual. This 
is our well-considered conviction. We 
hold it to rank with the clearest mat¬ 
ter of demonstration that could belaid 
before man’s understanding; and we 
hold it to be equally certain that Go¬ 
vernment, in the course of a few years, 
could establish such a balance. 

Men of Knglaiid, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land, we will now briefly recapitulate 
the leading points of what we have ad¬ 
vanced ; it is for your sake only that 
we solemnly bespeak your attention. 

The Cathr^Hcs in late years have 
brought the most grievous evils, not 
upon Ireland only, but upon the whole 
United Kingdom. They have rapidly 
increased in power and misdeeds, until 
they have brought you to the borders 
of civil war, and led your rulers to 
conten]))late a gigantic and perilous 
change in your Constitution. Those 
who maintain, that they are justified 
in all this by the disabilities, must 
still admit that they have dune it—and 
that they have done it because tliey 
arc Catholics. It is because several 
millions of your population are Catho¬ 
lics, that they form n terrible scourge 
to your empire, and threaten it wicli 
almost every calamity that can visit it. 

To the truth of this, you must bear 
unanimous U'stimony. 

Now what are the disabilities which 
they plead in thtir justification In 
the main, they merely exclude the Ca¬ 
tholics from certain public trusts and 
offices which, in the nature of things, 
can only be enjoyed by men of fortune 

and connexions—by the Aristocracy, 

using the term in its widest significa¬ 
tion, as including both the aristocra¬ 
cy of rank and that of pro])erty. In 
Ireland, the rank and propterty are 
Protestant, and the mass of the lower 
orders are Catliolic. The Catholics, as 
a body, according to the spirit and in¬ 
tention of the Conatitutiou, would Ire 
as much disqualified for the enjoyment 
of lltcse trusts and offices, if the dis¬ 
abilities were removed, as they now 
are. Throwing aside religious distinc¬ 
tions, and looking at the rank and 
projierty of both Protestants and Ca¬ 
tholics as a whole, if such trusts and 
offices were divided according to tlic 
moaning of the Constitution, the most 
trifling shore would full to tlic Catho¬ 
lics. Only a very few individuals of 
\() 
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tbcin could be bencBted. More than 
this they have no claim to under tlio 
CooBtitutton; and more they could 
not possess, except through robbery. 

But the Catholics possess the elect¬ 
ive power; they can, as has been 
abundantly proved, return two-thirds 
of the Irish members; they can return 
the great majority of such members; 
and looking at tiiese separately, the 
iniyority bindsthc minority, and prac¬ 
tically constitutes the whole. If, 
therefore, you remove the disabilities, 
you will in reality do this,—you will 
remove them from the Catholics, and 
place them on the Protestants,—you 
will place the rank and property, tlu* 
l*rotestant8, on account of their re¬ 
ligion, under the exclusions from pub¬ 
lic trusts which uow re{>t on the Ca¬ 
tholics,—you will exclude the Irish 
Aristocracy, with a lew petty excep¬ 
tions, from the llouac of Commons 


and various high offices, on account of 
its religion,—you will make the reli¬ 
gion of the State a disc^naliUcation 
for the possession of the highest pub¬ 
lic trusts ;—and you will throw your 
rank, property, and intelligence out 
of your political system, and make a 
democracy of the lowest characterevery 
tiling in it. 

You must be guilty of this scan- 
tlalous robbery and injustice—this 
most unscientific and barbarous absur> 
dity—this fratricidal sacrifice of one 
part of tlie coiniininity to another for 

the ruin of the whole; oii, you must 
take from tlic Catholics an enormous 
portion of the public trust and privi¬ 
lege which they now possess, lieyond 
this, you have no alternative. Cir¬ 
cumstanced as society is in Ireland^ 


you roust, to a vast extent, take away 
the elective franchise, when you abo¬ 
lish the disqualification, destroy the 
]K>wur of returning members to Parlia¬ 
ment, and thereby that of reaching 
office when you grant tligibility to of¬ 
fice ; or you must commit the guilu 
XhiK is naked and unadorned truth. 
It may be abused by profligate news¬ 
papers, it may be laughed at by the 
leaders of party and faction, and even 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
may, at the head of the legi>-]aturo, pro¬ 
claim it to be error; andiitiU it will bo , 
n€dccd and unadorned truth* 

But can you take from the Caiho- 
ItcR the requisite portion of trust and 
|»Tivilcgc, and disqualify the many of 
tlictn, that you may qualify the iodi' 


vidual } No. To do this, you must li¬ 
mit the vote to the real owner of the 
fVeehold; and this you do not think 
of. Ifyoti do it, you will in reolity 
increase the disabilities tenfold ; atui, 
by your emancipation, mightily aug¬ 
ment Catholic turbulence and disafK^c- 
Uon. If you do it not, you may raise 
the quaUHcation of the vote as you 

f ilcase, and still, in those parts of Ire- 
and in wbiclt the inhabitants arc near¬ 
ly all Cntholics, the elective power of 
the Catholics will sustain no diminu¬ 
tion. 

If you concede what is called uncon- 
dilionnl emancipation, you will inflict 
the most flagrant wrongs on the* Pro¬ 
testants, and give a gigantic increase 
of most unconstitutional power to tlie 
Catholics. You will change tlic eloc- 
tiou contest between Protestant and 
Protestant, into one between Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic;—you will give the 
Protestants and Catuolics a national 
Cliurch to light for;—you will place 
between them local offices as matter 
of eontentioiiand you w'ill multiply 
objects to quarrel and combat fur, and 
make each side more anxious to pre¬ 
serve its party pow'cr, and encroach on 
that of the other. You will leave tlnr 
dc6]>o(isin, to which theCatliolic priests 
and laymen are subject, as omnipo¬ 
tent as it is, and render it far more jea¬ 
lous, vigilant, and active. Will the 
fruits of all this be peace, content, sub- 
urdinution, and loyalty in the ('athu- 

lics.^ Uc])Iy as lioucst men ; fur to 
your disihonesfy here you alone will 
be the victims. If heaven have made 
no changt' in the laws of nature, thcHc 
must be the consequences ^*ou will 
render the Catholics infinitely more 
j)Owerful by the robbery of the l*ro- 
testauts; and, at the same time, you 
will render them infinitely more tur¬ 
bulent, ungovernable, and dangerous. 

If you only concede conditional 
emancipation, the case will be the 
same, with only a diflcrcnce in degree. 

The baleful evils whicli Catholicism 
produces, and the portentous dangers 
with which it surrounds the empire, 

would, therefore, only be increased by 
emancipation, whether tojtal or par¬ 
tial. 

In late years you have been labour¬ 
ing to conciliate the Catholics, and 
wliat have you accompliKhed ? As you 
li.ivi* hniulgi-d, they have encroachetl; 
atiyou haw paidonetl, they have trana- 

grtssed; and they now trample on 
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your 1.1WS, and heard your (Tovern* 
incnt. Vou have rt^ndered them m- 
finitoly more powerful tlian they ever 
were, and this power is employed to 
produce the most calamitous effects 
in your Cabinet, in your Legislature, 
and through the whole ran^c of your 
interests. If their power increase as 
it has done, it is matter of moral 
certainty, that they will speedily re¬ 
duce your Constitution to ruins, or 
involve you in civil war for its pre¬ 
servation. 

If all this do not prove that you 
must wholly change your system of 
governing the Catholics, and lint it 
must henceforward be to annihilate 
Catholicism to the utmost point pos¬ 
sible, proof has vanished from this 
worhl of guilt and ciTor. Under your 
inaction the evils will not remain sta¬ 
tionary ; your exertions are called for, 
not only for agression, but for de¬ 
fence ;—you must destroy the cueiny, 
or the ciieiuy will destroy you. 

What are you really called on to do 
in regard to priiici))le and ineasurc ? 
'J'hc Catliolics consist almost wdiolly 
of the ignorant lower orders, and 
they are wholly led by priests and pro- 
iligato demagt)gues. They would be 
tranquil and oluilient ; they would 
treat the di>abilitie.s with disregard, 
were it not for these leaders. The lat¬ 
ter have told you this ; they have de¬ 
clared to you, that their atrocious ef¬ 
forts have made the body wljat it is, 

and that such efforts alone can pre¬ 
serve it as what it is. They have con¬ 
fessed before the world, what tlie 
world knows to be true, that tlie Ca¬ 
tholics nro not a people acting from 
settled principle, and a strong steady 
belief of wrongs, but an uninformed 
populace acting from passion and de¬ 
lusion, produced by the vilest practices 
of unprincipled men. 

With this before you, as matter of 
deinonslration and confession,—with 
the natural and necessary knowledge 
of the remedies forced upon you by 
the Catholics themselves,—what has 
been your conduct? You have not 
only tolerated but justified the dema¬ 
gogues and priests in every device of 
tumult and treas;>n they could con¬ 
ceive ; and you have even encouraged 
the people to become their victims. 
You have suffered the former to give 
unlimited scope to their will in tramp¬ 
ling on law anil authority, scattering 

abroad every stimulant to madness and 
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convulsion, and establishing every in¬ 
stitution calculated to generate name 
and rebellion; and the latto* would 

have been more than men, or less, if 
they had no't been rendered whit they 
are. The same causes, without the aid 
of religious divisions, would have pro¬ 
duced the same effects in any country. 
Had the lower orders in England been 
so worked on, they would long since 
have trod your imbecile rulers in the 
dust. The Catholics have, as they 
proclaim to you, gained their power 
through your iTiininol incapacity; and 
it now exists in your criminal coward¬ 
ice. 

What then ought you now to resolve 
oh ? If you bind ynur rulers by sta¬ 
tute to their imbecility, and give to 
the Catholic leaders both a large in¬ 
crease of power and of legal means for 
doing what they have done, will this 
be a remedy ? Because the constitution 
and law's Imve been thus far destroy¬ 
ed, will the farther destruction of them 
be a remedy ? Because the Catholics 
have been made what they arc, will 
the sacrifice to (hem of the Protestants 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, be 

a remedy ? Wc ask for your own sake, 
and not ours. If you had to speak in 
respect of England, instead of Ireland, 
your reply would be—/{ffstrahi thede- 
wngngnifK and prifsta from violating 
the Inwtif find injuriny the public iceu!! 
Such would be your reply, and you 
would at once reduce it to prautiee. 
And why cannot you so s(>eak iu re¬ 
spect of Ireland ? Why is it that every 
thing Irish has such a fatal effect on 
your understaiixling. Until you as¬ 
certain that in Irdmd truth is false¬ 
hood, sanity is madness, wisdom is 
folly, and guilt is innocence, treat it 
as you do the rest of the United King¬ 
dom. Legislate for Ireland os you 
would forEugland—remedy Irish evils 
as you would English ones—coerce 
Catholic crime as you would Protest¬ 
ant crime!—This must be your con¬ 
duct if you are not bent on your own 
ruin. 

If laws and measures are necessary in 
Ireland, does it follow that you are not 
to resort to them because they arc not 
necessary in England ? If a gigantic 
evil, which threatens every thing dear 
'to empire, exist in Ireland, is it 
to be tolerated, because it is not to be 
found in England ? The ii^uries which 
afflict, and the dangers which surround 
you^ must extort from you a negative; 
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and such a rep] j must bind you to use 
all practicable means for the extinction 
of Catliolicism. You arc called on, 
not to injure the Catholics^, but to re¬ 
lease them from a devouring tyranny 
from which they suffer more than the 
Protestants. 

You are told to confide in the Duke 
of Wellington, andsanction any change 
which be may originate. Is the Duke 
of Wellington some deity invested with 
the power of reversing the relations 
between cause and effect? Would that, 
done by liim, be beneficial, which, if 
done by O’Connell, would be ruinous ? 
Whether the measure for removing 
the disabilities be the offspring of tbc 
Duke of Wellington, or Dr Doyle, the 
consequences must of necessity be the 
same; you cannot deny it. Therefore, 
if you bo men, and not children, if 
you be freemen, and not slaves, you are 
bound to treat it in the one, as you 
would treat it in the other. 

Are the grounds on which the Duke 
of Wellington has through life funn¬ 
ed his opinion on the ('utholic Ques¬ 
tion, altered ? The only change they 
have undergone is, they have been 
rendered infinitely more powerful, and 
wholly unassailable. He could not 
now change his opinion, without be- 
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ing guilty of such apostacy as scarce¬ 
ly any Minister ever exhibited; and 
would this be a ’ reason why you 
should, in such case, confide in him ?• 
It ^as chiefly because in place and 
out of it he declared himself to be 
hostile to enaancipation, that you en¬ 
abled him to reach his high off cc; and 
if be now change his side, and tlicre- 
by disable you wt making an effectual 
stand in the Cabinet and Parliament, 
will this be a reason why you should, 
in such case, confide in him ? If he 
attempt to force a vital change of Con¬ 
stitution like this upon the British peo¬ 
ple, in oppoiiition to their deliberate, 
conscientious, and decided convictiuu, 
he will be guilty of the most uncon¬ 
stitutional conduct. 

We believe the Duke of Wellington 
to be utterly incapacitaU'd by honour 
and honesty for attempting to remove 
the disabilities; but he could not make 
the attempt without l)eing and doing 
what we have stated. 

Wc now have the Kubjoct, The 
fairest and noblest creation of law and 
institution that ever emanated from 
human talent and wisdom, to promote 
human prosperity and happiness, must 
remain or vanish, according to your 
decision. 
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TilK Girsv’.s MAI ISON. 

Srch, baby, suck, mother’s love grows by giving, 

Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting; 

Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cu]) that shall bt: death in tasting. 

Kiss, baby, kiss, mother's lips shine by kisses. 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings; 

Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
I'ender tliee the kiss that (Ktisons ’mid carcssiugs. 

Hang, baby, hang, mother’s love loves such forces. 

Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging; 

Black manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 
I.cave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.^* 

So sang a wiilier’d Sibyl energetical, 

And baim'd the ungiving door with lips prophetical. 

C. T.amb. 
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THE TWO MAOTCJAKE. 

A r.IvRMAN THADITION. 

Tjir. Mnstrr of the magic spell 
Declined upon the rocky Khorc, 

And view’d the heaving billows* swr!l> 

And Uslcii'd to their hollow roar. 

lie sat in tneluncholy mood; 

He gazed upon his mighty hook, 

And thouglit more joy attends the good, 
Even in the lowliest, loneliest nook, 

Than he, in all the wealth and pow’r 
(rather'd from liis forbidden art, 

Could tind in many a heavy hour 
To still the yearnings of his heart. 

Then earthly quiet, hcav’nly blifis,— 

Soft visions f—floated o’er bis mind. 

And in the ocean’s dark abyss 
To drown his book he half inclined. 

When, to pervert his kindly will, 

Iltgh sailing on a firccy cloud, 

The lormcr pupil of his skill 
Approach'd the %Sccr, thus taunting loud * 

IIo ! Teacher of my novirc years, 

Boasts yet thine art no wider range? 
Know’st not that o’er the starry spheres 
A science soars, deep, fearful, strange ? 

“ liOng bow’d I humbly at thy chair, 

From tliec imbibing mystic lore; 

Now times are changed, I ride the air. 
Whilst thou host helpless on the shore." 

The Ma'?ter of the magic spell 
Curl’d his pale lip in calm disdain ; 

Ilis feats he heard the boaster tell 
No further noticed words so vain. 

What, art thou silent. Master mine > 
Yuld’st thou to my BU{>crior might? 

Or means that lurking sneer malign, 

Me and my wixard power to slight ?" 

No answer yet vouchsafed the Sage, 

As, deaf to these pretensions high, 

He turn’d the mystic Kunic page. 

And Bcann'd each line with earnest eye. 

** Cast that worm-eaten book aside, 

A stronger charm to learn of me! 
Srorn’st thou mine offer ? Be’t then tried 
Whose science claims the mastery!" 
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2Vitf Two Maginant. QTatl. 

** Forbear I forbear, presumptuous boy !’* 

Thus sternly, sadly spoke the Seer ; 

** Avidkt not wrath that must destroy 
Even what compassion yet holds dear!” 

Loud over sea and rocky strand. 

Tile boaster's scofHng laugh is heanl^ 

It ceases^Nuw he waves his wand, 

Low muttering many a mystic word. 

And yielding to th' cuchantment's force, 

TJic spirits of the tempert rise. 

Sweep o^er the earth their whirlwind course. 

Convulse the seas, obscure the skies. 

The liglitninps flasli, the thunders ronr, 

The mountain billows thn nten ht avi n ' 

The rock that stateliest guards the shoit‘, 

Yawns, to its base asunder riviu. 

The Seer, with pity-temporM scorn, 

Bcheltl the tempest's maddening ragf',*~- 
Beheld the rocky bulwark torn,— 

Then heedful turn’d the Runic page. 

The spell was f«mud —some words ho read. 

Of feai Cully resistless sway ; 

Words filling earth and heaven with dreml, 

Forcing the Powers of Hell t’ obey ! 

The boaster’s eheik is ashy pale. 

Bristles his hair, his higlu grows dim ' 

Senses, pulsation, brcatlniig fail,— 

Wild horror palsies every limb. 

He 'lights unwilling oi the shore, 

He moves with slow, reluctant pace , 

He strives forgiveness to implore 
In vain!—The Seer averts his face. 

Tow'rds that dnad rock himself has riven. 

Fruitlessly struggling 'gainst his fate. 

He goes—by force unearthly driven— 
llcpentaut of his taunts loo late. 

Ills foot has touch’d the rifted cave 

None, none shall thus control luy will !’^ 

Again he moves—into his grave I 
One shriek—the rock has closed—Alls still I 

The storm is liush'd, briglit shines the day, 

Tlie billows roll witli gtiiUe swell; 

And, deeply sighing, turns away 
The Master of the magic spell. 


M. M. 
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oos£avArioNS ox the dure of Newcastle b lbttcb. 


SiR, 

I orx'En no apology for calling your 
notice to the letter utcly written by 
Ills Groce the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Kenyon. The principles of your 
publication, and the forcible and con¬ 
sistent manner in which you have sus¬ 
tained them, are sufficient proof to me 
that you will feel like every friend of 
the Constitution on the subject, and be 
rejoiced at the appearance of a docu¬ 
ment doing so much iionuur to the 
noble writer, and to the class of society 
to which he belongs. 

The truth is, sir, that whatever 
might have been the value of vigour 
and integrity among our men of rank, 
they are now more essential than ever. 
Tlte British nation can never be with¬ 
out powerful and accomplished minds; 
but wo want to see cotniuned with that 
intelligence, the candour, fcarh ssin ss, 
and dignity of ht'ad and heart, with¬ 
out wliich inciUul power degmerates 
into trick and subtlety, and the more 
accomplished a senator i<;, the more 
he becomes hazardous to his c »untry. 

But there are civcuin«>tat»c'. s con¬ 
nected w'ith this l^c‘t?er. ib.it give it a 
peculiar value. If the Ihikc of Nevr- 
easllc hnd been one of those pushing 
and prmimplnou.s individmi’s that 
perpetually disguM the public, an ob¬ 
trusive oratur, a man in the habit of 
forcing his claims and liis connexions 
on the publi';, and encumbering our 
governorships and embussits with 
spt'ndihrifi pii])pyi8m and iuipudtiu 
incapacity, iu tlie shape of hisdtpend- 
ents; or if he had been one of those 
fragments and survivors of shipwroek- 
(d faction that wc see, with liourly 
scorn, struggling to make their way to 
sliore on the turn of the tide, and glad 
to scramble into beggarly possession ; 
I should not have cared more for his 
Utter than for the paper on which it 
was written. But the writer is alto- 
gether the reverse. A man who evi- 
dditiy dislikes the tumult and teasing 
of politii al life; who has not spoken 
half-a.dozen times in the House; who, 
iioiwiibiittinding the most evident and 
sensitive feeling on the greater public 
({Ucstiuiis, and, as he has sufficiently 
shewn, with the ubilily to make his 
opiniun of importance, has in general 
turned away trom the task, and rather 


Incurred the self-reproach vrbicb be 
acknowdedges to have felt, than brokoi 
through his natural reluctance to min* 
gle in public discussion. 

In this Letter we have the senti* 
ments of a mind that nothing trivial 
could have tempted to come mrward. 
Whatever is spoken, is spoken from a 
solemn sense of its imperious necos* 
sity; its principles are dictated from 
the heart of a man, whose strong sin* 
ccrlty and absolute conviction of the 
truth have conquered his habitual 
aversion for public upi)eal; like the 

son of Croesus, his tongue has been un« 
tied, and he has cried aloud only in 
the strong alarm atid affection for his 
endangered King and Country. There 
is another value iu this Letter. It is 
the language of a part of the nation, 
who have hitherto not spoken. That 
immense and unobtrusive, but im* 
measurably powerful majority, by 
wlium ull the great questions of Kng- 
land must finally be decided ; that 
vast and solid mass of the mind, the 
property and the religion of England, 
which is emphatically the nation ; 
which, engaged in its own concerns, 
and relying upon the strength of the 
Constitution, looks with a careless eye, 
or with utter contempt, on the petty 
tricks and changes of tltc comn>on ri¬ 
vals for office, and the equallyunim¬ 
portant pranks of popular opinion. 
Such birks and barges may cut their 
Courses, and follow or sink each other 
just as they like, without leaving a 
wrinkle on the wave. The m»ghty 
expanse round and below them, will 
not be shaken from its depths by such 
disturbers. It requires a higher im¬ 
pulse ; but when the tempest comes to 
summon it. woe be to the wretches 
that think to sport upon iu surface 
still. 

\\nien the British nation shall once 
raise its voice, the whole petty clamour 
ami quackery of the political charla¬ 
tans will be extinguished in the roar. 
But it is tardy as it is powerful^ and 
generations have passed down to the 
grave since tht* occasion for its sum- 
uionshas been given; and without that 

Oi;c*asiun it will never abandon its na¬ 
tural and wise reluctance. But the 
lime seems to be at band, and the 
writer of this letter, in /n’tf reiuc/aiicr. 
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his iinceritf/, or hit truth, seems not 
unlike the representative of that great 
body. But let us hear him speak for 
himself. 

** I am not more given to dilation with 
roy pen, than I am by word of moutli..— 
1 never use either but by compulsion; 
and if I could now coiit>ciuntiously avoid 
tbc labour and the consequent discom¬ 
fort, I have every iucliuation and every 
motive, but one, for consulting my ease, 
and indulging in that privacy, which, per- 
haps, may be most congenial to me. 
^uch a course, however, con8ii<tentIy 
with wbat 1 conceive to be my duty, I 
cannot find it within me to pursue. 1 
must embark in the same vessel with 
you, and sink or swim in our endeavour 
to preserve the Iteiigion which wc love 
.—the Constitution wlticb we reverence. 

** An appeal to the nation is our only 
resource—it must be made—and the 
voice of the nation must decide wherher 
l^otestaiitism or Popery shall prevail; 
whether, by treading in the footstejKs of 
our forefatlicrs, wc will maintain the Pro¬ 
testant ascendency, wliich their practical 
wisdom established for us,—or wliether, 
to our eternal shame, to our certain 
panisbment, vve will see the Jesuits tri. 
umpbant, and the idolatrous worship of 
Papists openly displayed throughout this 
now ProtesCunt land. In sliort, the na¬ 
tion must decide whetiier these kingduKis 
shall be at once the cradle and the citadel 
of Protestantism and real liberty, or the 
hot-bed of Popery, with its scarltt train 
of mental und political despotism. 

** We are now arrived at the period 
when vre are compelled to judge and act 
for ourselves ; the bane and antidote are 
before us; our citoice must be made; we 
must now decide whether we will range 
ourselves with Protestants or Papists— 
whether we will serve God or Mammon.*’ 

After accounting for the extraordi¬ 
nary toleration of 4 )ub]ic meanness and 
shuffling, the general indificrcnce to 
character, the amalgamation of vice 
and virtue to such a degree, that they 
appear to be held in equal value—the 
honouru and emoluments bestowed on 
tile jnost corrupt and contemiitiblc in¬ 
dividuals, as if for tbc purpose of invi¬ 
ting a contempt of public and moral 
obligatioit—be justly attributes the 
chief portion of this singular deterio¬ 
ration to the Ke(;TKAr.iTv” adopted 
by Government of late years. He then 
gives a rapid sketch of the Tercaval 
Administration and its successor. 

*• Jti 1807, the voice of the nation rc. 
jitctedan Administration, strong in talent, 
hut weak in the possession of the public 
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confidence. An overwhelming feeling 
confirmed the power of ite successor, 
which was proudly and triumphantly fa¬ 
voured by popular support, because U was 
tuj^youtl to be jnirely ProtestasU, to be 
pledged to oppose Popery, and to support 
the national afiections, the national in¬ 
terest. Nobly and most beneficially did 
this Administration execute its duty, op¬ 
posing Popery, upholding Protestantism, 
supporting the national interests, cherish¬ 
ing the Established Ueligion, encoura¬ 
ging iiutiuiial iDurality, as well by its ex¬ 
ample as by its care, boldly defending the 
Constitution, and preserving it uninjured, 
in Church or State, from the united at¬ 
tacks of dangerous and desperate men ; 
nnd, above uU things, keeping this lead¬ 
ing object ill view,—that it is the duty of 
a government to act towards a nation, as 
a good lather of a family would act to¬ 
wards hin family, namely, by the esta¬ 
blishment of public virtue founded upon 
public principle. The admirable Per¬ 
ceval knew we)} by experience, and thus 
foresaw, that, because it is worthless, 
nothing can be lasting that is not found¬ 
ed on principled virtue, that no niitiun 
can endure and prosper without it, that 

Other nations hud suffered the severest 

* 

retributive justiru for their national 
crimes, and that vve evidently owed our 
I'umparativR exemption hum the horrors 
which tiu* iJivine vengeance poured on 
those devoted countries, to our own 
comparative exemption from the vices 
und corruptions which prevailed in them. 
I'ukliig ioi his Diotiu, that honesty is the 
best policy, the straight-forward, intelli¬ 
gible, and defined policy of the Minister, 
gained the applause even of his oppo¬ 
nents, whilst his friends, sure of his sup¬ 
port ond eiicotirugemeiit in their endea- 
voura to promote his generous measures 
for the public welfare, acted with spirit, 
union, and confidence. 

*' Thus we continued blessed with an 
administration which acted upon known 
prmcipiea, until in iHJ2 the some b%nd 
which deprived IVIr Perceval of life, ex¬ 
tinguished also the ligiit of the adminis¬ 
tration. Wc lost onr virtuous, exem¬ 
plary, and liiglily-gitted Minister, and from 
that time our moral decliiio eonmicnecd. 
Then began that accursed system of li¬ 
beralism, neutrality, and conciliation- 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, the 
Iriend and the enemy of his country wcia 
to be confounded, diHtinctiuna were to be 
levelled, all was to bend to expediency, 
and principle must not stand in the way 
of policy. 

Could any one niiaiakc what would 
be Iho sure consequence of sticli a vile 
system ? Assuredly, as it has happened 
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it would follow, tliat tbe country would 
be gradualljr demoralized. Wbat before 
seemed odious, or immoral, no longer 
disgusted; all ancient institutions began 
to be considered as rubbish; bistoiy as 
an old alnianack; experience was to be 
cast away; all that is valuable to us waa 
to be vilified, derided, and trampled up¬ 
on ; and, finally, liberality enthroned it¬ 
self in the chief seat, to iiifiiience and di¬ 
rect ihc counsels of tbe nation. The 
country now found itself without guides, 
ttitliougli it bad a Government; thu high 
offices were filled, it is true, but not by 
Govemorf. The executive was in other 
hands; instead of i'us'i‘>ting innovation 
tliey yielded to it,—^instead of leading 
public opinion, they bowed to Us eoiin- 
terfeit—und tliuRqnaekery,dceeit,and hol¬ 
low pretension, gained so much strength, 
that their opposites were almost obliged 
to liide tbeir diuiini->lied iicads. Then 
followed the effects of this contomptible 
•ysteni. Tlie depraved, the disaffected, 
and the self-opiriionatcd, are always tbe 
most iiouy and turbulent; they clamour¬ 
ed, they made themselves heard : finding 
their strengtli, and presuming upon their 
Hcquired consequence, they artfully con¬ 
trived, through the Adminibtration, in 
fact, to rule the State; and the AdmUiis- 
tratiun preferring place and irresponsible 
tranquillity to u noble rejection of either, 
when principle is at stake, suffered our 
constitutioiiul excellence, and alt that has 
been hitherto deemed inoHt sacred or 
most vahiulile, to perish, lor want of en- 
couragcuient and proteetiun ; whilst tbe 
designing Liberalist gloried in his bueecss, 
and chuckled at the Impending misfor¬ 
tunes wiiich he welt knew would result 
from such a total revolution in the go- 
vernnienC and constitution oi ibc coun- 
tiy.’* 

Nothing can be more forcible, me¬ 
lancholy, or true tlmii all this. The 
death of l^ord Liverpool has now rc- 
liioveil him iVuiii nil sterner remark ; 
but it is not to be denied, that to his 
distrust of himself and of the nation, 
a vast share of the singular and eula- 
initous systt'in which characterised his 
later years is to be assigned. An ex- 
cdlciit man in all the private relations 
of life, he palpably wanted tlie moral 
intrepidity essential to the conduct of 
the British empire, llis whole career 
was good inrcntion, but good iiiteti- 

tiuu undi-r guhlancc. In the t^rly 
portions of his premiership lie had the 
advkc of a mail of vigorous mind, and 
siiU loftier principle, tlie late Marquis 


of Londonderry. While that efates* 
man guided tne council, the whole 
army of Liberalism shrank ; the mob 
haranguers, the Catholic agitators, the 
venal and atrocious hirelings of rabble 
revolts were struck dumb; and the 
rapid action of justice and the jail re¬ 
lieved t>ie public from the imiaance. 
In the House, the whole leaven of dis« 
appointed corruption, the livid tribe 
of briefless barristers, the impudent 
empirics from North and South ; the 
reviewers and pamphleteers, the 

hollow clamourers for reform, the 
panegyrists of the public enemy; 
Jacobinism with all its heads—were 
crushed under the weight of manli- 
iietis and reason. 

I'he deatli of tliat noble person, ex¬ 
hausted by the perpetual labours of 
his station, left Lord Liverpool to 
seek another guide. lie, unhappily, 
soon found one, the direct reverse 
of his predecessor. The grave too 
has closed upon him ; and we will not 
violate the sacredness due to that spot 
where all earthly pus.siotis sink to rest, 
by dwelling upon the errors of that 
remarkable individual. But nothing 
in his career was more remarkable than 
tl)cfatal facility with which he plunged 
from the elevation of his principles 
into the pool of Liberalism. From the 
flrst moment of his influence on the 
Premier's mind, the colour of the 
government was durkcneil. The old 
lofty principles to which the people of 
England looked in all times of danger, 
as the seaman in the battle looks to 
his flag, w'ith the feeling that what¬ 
ever may bo the scenes of dismay or 
death round liiin, while that flog 
floated, the ship triumphed still ; the 

generous pride in our ancient institu¬ 
tions, the resolute scorn of popular 
intrigue, the firm adherence to the 
ri-ligiouslaws and privileges that were 
bought by many a day of lieroic sacri¬ 
fice, were honoured by our forefathers 
as the noblest reward of their blood ; 
pTiiicipit's that it had taken ages to 
bring to their maturity, and which 
Wire given to form the hni«?netrable 
dcfcnceof theconstitution, thcarmour, 
“ tempered from the armoury of God,” 
Wire utterly ca.st away—turned into 
a jest by the most accomplished 
master of ridicule of his time—flung 
out to the scoft' of the enemies alike 
of the Church and the Constitution ; 
and by them received with answering 
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jest on their lips; but wilh other 
feelings in their hcartSj with the fierce 
and gloomy joy of evil tempters that 
saw Uieir temptation complete^ their 
victim in their grasp, aud the gates of 
their long exile flung open for agene* 
ral ascent into the full enjoyment of 
rapine and revenf^. Then came those 
monstrous coalitions, those strange 
intercourses from which nothing but 
perverse repulsive births could follow. 
F rom the councils where the Koyalist 
and the Jacobin sat in sudden amity; 

where the worshipper of a God, and 
the bold-faced atheist embraced; 

where the man who honoured his 
King, and the miscreant who cursed 
liiin with the basest name that the 

memory of man has for the tyrant and 
the parricide, mingled their souls to¬ 
gether,—forth the true fruits in 
tile true shape ; popular beggary and 
riot through the ruin of trade and 
manufactures; furious disafll'ction in 
Ireland, aud war threatening every 
ally of England in the Old and New 
Worlds. 

But a delay has been suddenly in¬ 
terposed ; and^ sir, I am not afraid of 
the scofl'uf irreligious men, nor in ex¬ 
pectation of the disst nt of religious, 
when 1 say, that I fully belitve this 
delay to have been given for our pre¬ 
servation, if we have the surviving 
virtue to avail ourselves of the inter¬ 
position. The Uadical Cabiiut has 
been broken into fragments —its very 
dust bus been scattered to the winds; 


nd, to the wisdom of any one human 
iug, while we can protect them for 
ours^ves; and unquestionably, w'bile 

Inquiries and demands of this nature 
must have been among the Minister's 
expectations, when he determined on 
the course of reserve, which, however 
he may feel it ensential to success, is, 
in s country of balanced and sensi¬ 
tive interests like ours, a perfectly jus« 
tillable source of anxiety ; the Peer, 
who, on the first day of going down 
to the House, may find himself met 

by a 3 >roposition for invading his rights 
by an influx of popish strangers; the 
man of property, who may meet a 
proposition changing the whole course 
of that law on which property de¬ 
pends ; the friend of the Constitution, 
who may see the pen in the hand 
ready to blot out the Constitution; 
and, above all, the man of religion, 
who may see, in act, the drsjicrate 
folly and guilty ingratitude of bring¬ 
ing popery into the very temple wliero 
I’rute&iantism had been enthroned by 
the spirituf the Constitution, and had 
given evidence of its high de^cent in 

the freedom ahd prosperity of tlirce 
hundred years; may well shrink from 
ti)c unquestioning reliance which 
would surrcixler the future to any 
man. I, h’t, will nut believe that the 
Duke of Wel'ington is suddenly so 
tanta^itic as to tliink of carrying the 
popish qae^tion. A man wliosc sa¬ 
gacity has bt’eii hitherto little at 
fault, cannot be blind to what all the 



a man of great fame and great uhili- 
tioR, all whose tarly habits and later 
(xperience must have made him the 
hater of the Uadical tribe, has been 
placed at the heatl of aflairs. 

The Duke of Newcabtle's Letter 
sp( aks of this eminent person in lan¬ 
guage which has been iniainierpreted 
into defiance, or distrust. But it is 
itcilhLr; abounding in high teatiinony 

to the Premier’s faculties of public 
good, a tribute the more valuable from 
its being so seldom offered by the 
uoble writer, the Lictter merely lays 
open those views in which the nation 
have so lung coincided with bim; and 

declares, that there is iuBnite harvard 
in suffering the violence and intrigues 
of the public disturbers to grow to a 
bead, for the mere convenience of 
more compendious extinction. He ex¬ 
claims, uud justly, against giving up 
lh<‘ care of inU'rests on which every 
privilege and life iu 1‘higland may dc- 


world beside see as plain as the sun at 
noon. He knows that the question 
vun/iof he carried ; that it would over¬ 
throw ten Miiiistrii'«(; that there are 
thousands, an<l hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, of high-principled and loyal- 

hearted men within the borders of 
the realm, who would meet the most 
stem cxtrciuittes before a Papist foot 
should pollute the floor of parliament; 
and, knowing all this, the Duke of 
Wellington will honour aud obey the 
coiuinand of his country. But his 
memures must not be confftied to ne¬ 
gation ; he must do more than tell tlie 
Irish and English VJS'ala of the Pope, 
that they cannot he suffered to betray 
the British empire to their Italian 
inuRtt-r uiid his allies, lie must ex¬ 


tinguish their ineaijs of disturbance 
by*the activity and courage that be¬ 
long to hit character. In the eloquent 
aud true words of the letter— 


“ the nation look to the future; 
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let it consider wlmt must very shortly he 
the inevitable consequence of the pre¬ 
sent frightful state of Chiiigs; it will then 
see the danger which stares us in the 
face; and if it is desirous of preserving 
our glorious con!»tUution, of upholding 
religion, of mniiitaining the laws, rights, 
and UIicrtin.4 of oui counrry,- so as in 

some measure to merit the favour of Oud 
and man, then, 1 would say, let the na¬ 
tion arouse from its lethargy; let it stand 
forth in tho panoply of its natural excel¬ 
lence ; let it declare its intentions ; let 
it demand that the Popish A^buoiatiou 
Shull be instantly annihilated; let it de¬ 
mand that the voice of treason shall be 
stifled; let it demand that all Popish es¬ 
tablishments. of whatever iiaturi*, whe¬ 
ther Jesuits* Colleges, or Monasteries, 
&C. &n., shall be immediately abolished; 
let it demand tliat no Uoman Catholics 
shall vote at elections; and,finally, let it 
require a full ond undisputed Protestant 
ascendency within these realms. 

“ This, however, must not be delayed ; 
time presses ond the enemy is at the 
gate; the unanimous voice of the nation 
should bu heard in a tone which cannot 
be mistaken, mid our invaluable Consti¬ 
tution will be safe against her mo.st in¬ 
veterate enemies whether secret or 
avowed. 

“ 1 have thus endenvoured, very imper¬ 
fectly I admit, to describe my notions on 
this momentous subject. 1 have written 
freely; why should T not ? Some one 
must speak out; luy duty and my in- 
tereHt compel me to conceal nothing, 
and iu tins respect 1 acquit myself of any 


deficiency. 1 have extenuated where I 
could do 10 with proprie^; 1 have set 
down nought in malice or hostility, for I 
entertain none. Perilous times require 
strong remedies and home truths; you 
will perceive that I have not flinched 
from recommending the one, end statmg 
the other. I um well aware that in doing 
tbH 1 am subjecting myself to severe 
animadversions; but 1 am heedless of 
consequences to myself, if I may ever so 
slightly benefit the great cause which is 
at stake. My anxiety also to prove my 
gratitude to you by answering to your 
appeal, has been an ^ditional inciterneiil, 
and thus I have been doubly urged for. 
ward to tlie completion of my unpleasant 
task.*’ 

Thai!, in the itiodesty and graceful 
feeling in which it was iMgun, dnishes 
this letter; eloquent without the af« 
foctation of studierl language—singu¬ 
larly impressive, and direct in its ap¬ 
peal to the understanding—and stamp¬ 
ed throughout with the evidence of a 
true patriot’s heart. If I had met 
such a letter in history, I should have 
said, that the country in which such 
feelings existed and found an utter¬ 
ance could not perish ignobly; and 
that the class of society in which its 
writer was to be found, must have de¬ 
served to be the leaders and the hope 
of their country. I have the honour 
to be, 

.Sin, 

A PftOTEST.NNT. 


XOBOnV IS MISSED.’* 
fOLITICAL AVOTHTHEGM. 

The world is gay and fair to us, as now we journey on, 

Yet still 'tis sad to think ’twill be the same when we arc gone. 

Some few, perchance, may mourn for us, but soon the transient gloom. 
Like shadows of the summer cloud, shall leave our narrow tomb. 

For men are like the waves that roll along the mighty deep, 

That life their crest a while, and frown, and then are lullu to slc^; 
'While other billows swelling uorac, amid the foam and spray. 

And, 88 we view their furrowy track, sink down, and—where arc they * 

And ever thus the waves shall roll, like those but now gone past. 

The oaring of the depths beneath, the children of the blast. 

And ever thus shall men arise, and be like tliose that be, 

And a man no more be miss'd <yi land than a wave upon the sea. 

Peregrine Wilton. 
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« « Qum sunt uculU cutgecta GdcUbus. c( qtir 
lps<- tibi trailit SpuL-tator." 


ilAviNo tpuken in our last chapter 
of tile Landed Proprietors^ the Mer- 
clianU, and the Manufacturers of Ire* 
land, we now return to the Peasantry, 
concerning whMC habita ami character 
we made some observations already; 
but as the most marked distinction 1^- 
tween the people of this, and the sister 
country, lies in this portion of thopo* 
pulatiou, wc dud it necessary, in order 
to accomplish our intention with rc« 
spect to this series of papers, to go some¬ 
what farther into u description of their 
present state, and to glance rapidly at 
some circumstances wiiich have an im¬ 
mediate connexion with it. 

And, first, we have to speak of their 
habitual insubordination to the law, 
from the bencKt of which they were 
so long excluded by the pernicious 
system of ^vernment adopted by 
England in former times, ana w'hich, 
now that it is proifcral to them, they 
too often reject, like the savage who 
refuses convenient clothing, thinking 
only of the restraint which it would 
be upon the wild freedom of his 
limbs. 

VVe set out upon our observations, 
assuming that, which wc of our own 

knowledge assert to be true, namely, 
that w’hatevcr irregularities tlierc may 
occasionally be in the minor details of 
the administration of justice in Ire¬ 
land, yet in the final resort of a trial by 
jury before the King's judges, it is as 
purely and as fairly administered as in 
England. There is less order per* 
haps, and more occasional levity of 
manner, but there is not less integrity, 
or more partiality. Wc know that 
Mr Shell lately said at a public dinner 
in London, that an injured Roman 
Catholic could not obtain justice in Iho 
North of Ireland, and the Morning 

('hronicle asserted the same thing with 
considerable sturdiness; but we also 
know, that both Mr Sbeil and the 
Morning Chronicle asserted in tins re¬ 
gard, what was not true—the news¬ 
paper possibly because it knew no bet- 
ut, and the orator because he studies 
effect, and not truth, in his speeches. 

u 


and in certain compositions publishetl 
by his direction, atid purporting to 
have been spoken, but which in reali¬ 
ty and truth have never been uttered. 
Aspuniing, then, tbut all the ]>ciiple of 
Ireland mat/ have the benefit of the 
law, the same as in England, tve pro¬ 
ceed with a description of the actual 
state of the matter. 

In England the common people have 
a sturdy confidence in the law of the 
land—they may grumble at its ox- 

t >ensc, but still they feel it to be their 
nrth-right, and thi-ir security. Tlicy 
know it is a restraint, but tliey feel a 

pride in the consciousness that this 
restraint is equally binding upon the 
greatest man in tlie country, as upon 
themselves. They therefore feel, that 
any infraction of the law, is a breach 
of a system, in the preservation of 
which they have a direct interest, and, 
consequently, they arc the less apt to 
commit such a breach themselves, and 
the more willing to assist in the de¬ 
tection and punishment of it in others. 
Butin Ireland, such a feeling does not, 
or dors only vi ry partially, exist. They 
have a notion that the law is merely a 
system of organized vengeance, suj>- 
ported by the powerful, and with which 
they liare no connexion, except as its 
victims. Their naturally imp.'itiont 
and lieadlong spirit gives thorn a dis¬ 
taste to the slow process of justice 
which the law supplies; and even 
when this is not the case, the same 
vivacity of temper, combined with a 
certain confusion, which commonly 
pervades their statements, frequently 
makes it impracticable for the law to 
decide between them, and they go 
away resolved by violent means to ob¬ 
tain satisfaction for the injury, which 
they understand very well, thougli 
they can make the Justice comprehend 
no more, than that all parties arc 
wrong. Thus it happens, that in dis¬ 
putes among themselves, they luivc 
beep little accustomed hitherto to 
make u^e of the law, and their ac¬ 
quaintance with it arises chiefly from 
those cases in which their superiors 
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are obliged to resort to it garnet them. 
The Diatmer of adminieteriog justice^ 
too, in the first resort, was, until of 

late yeara, very loose and irregular, 
and ootunfrequently something worse. 
The magistrate heard the parties in 
his private apartment, where there 
was no influence of the public eye to 
control his decisions, which were often 
any thing but fair. To ** make inte¬ 
rest with the magistrate" was a com¬ 
mon expression; and a judgment 
strictly u^n the merits of the case, 
without bias, favour, or affection, was 
hardly ever expected. Indeed, under 
the circumstances, it was not in hu¬ 
man nature, more especially Irish hu¬ 
man nature, that it should be obtain¬ 
ed. It is impossible that a gentleman 
sitting in his parlour, without any of 
that ceremonial which reminds a man 
that he is entering upon a busiucss 
where he should allow all private feel¬ 
ings to merge in the loftier one of a 
sense of his public duty, and without 
any control of public observation, shall 
not be biassed towards the side of his 
friend or his tenant—whereas, if he 
have to go into a public court, and meet 
liis brother magistrates, as at Petty 
Sessions, the necessity of explaining 
Ills view of the matter to those who 
preside with him, will induce him, in 
common candour, to give fairer weight 
to the arguments which goagainMhis 
opinion, than they ever w'ould Mve, 
if merely deliberated iu his own mind ; 

while if there he any thing worse than 
a bias of feeling, or error of judgment, 
leading him towards an improper de¬ 
cision, a rr€x>Uection of the public 
scrutiny under which he sits will ope¬ 
rate as a wholesome terror. Accord¬ 
ingly, the custom now so prevalent of 
hmding Petty Sessions, baa been pro¬ 
ductive of the very host effects. The 
people are becoming more accustomed 
to have recourse to the law, and doubt¬ 
less will, by degrees, be found to have 
more respect for it; yet impressions 
like those which have been formed re* 
spectiug magisterial partiality having 

some foundation in truth, and being 
fostered and inflamed by the foment- 
ers of discontent, are not easily eradi¬ 
cated, and will remain long after the 
reason of them has parsed away. 

A wonderful change haa certunly 
taken place within these few years in 
the aaministration of justice by the 
magistrates in Ireland. They are sen¬ 
sible that an active spirit of inquiry 
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respecting their conduct has gone 
abroad in thlr'boniitry,.aBd that any 
malversation they commit is likely to 
be made public, and severely scruti¬ 
nized. The consequence has been, 
that a complete re-action has taken 
place, and at present the greatest fear 
of injustice is from a too great leiniog 
to the popular side. Magistrates dread 
the imputation of illiberality," if 
they do not make allowance for the 
naost absurd popular prejudices; and 
it is sometimes deemra an excuse for 
violent tumults, that the ” feelings of 
the people were irritated” by tome 
fifer playing a tune which was dis¬ 
agreeable to their party prepossessious. 
As a matter of policy it is certainly 
very right that these party tunes should 
cease to be played; yet, in cases of 
magisterial inquiry into serious as¬ 
saults, it seems strange that any respect 
should be paid to such gross a^urdi- 
ties. We think that the folly of men 
suffering their passions to be acted 
upon by so ridiculous a cause, ought, 
like drunkenness, to be rather an ag¬ 
gravation than an excuse for the crimes 
they commit when under its influence; 
and we consider it to be a serious in¬ 
jury to the people, to allow them to 
suppose, that prejudices so opposite to 
reason and common sense, should be 
in the least degree tolerat^ by judi¬ 
cial authority. 

A feeling of clanship is a great cause 
of the insubordination to law in Ire¬ 
land. It gives the people a sense of 
strength whether in aggression or re¬ 
sistance. If a man feel inclined to 
break another’s head in a fair, he is 
quite sure of being joined by all of 
his own ** faction” on the spot, and 
the assaulted man, instead of looking 
for a constable, culls aloud on his 
cousins and kinsmen to the thirtieth 
degree removed, to revenge the insult. 
The '* O’Tooles" and the “ Mac- 
Loghlins," the Montagu^hnd Capu- 
lets of the bogs, are abound on either 
Bide, and dire is the crash of shillelaghs 
and of beads. The halnt of hostile 
factions fighting at fairs was ^uite 
usual but a very few years since, 
and still happens occasionslly; but 
the eonstabuii^ police, who ore now 
Stationed in most of the country towns 
in the South, and have been iu many 
respects so exceedingly u^ul, op a ii ate 
as a salutary check on this brutal and 
barbarous custom, which it it to be 
hoped will soon cease to belilipWDi 

K 
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except u A matter of recollection, as an honest man. The Knight treaU 
wben sires slioU awake the wonder and ed this Tiolent o<mduct in tlie pro^ 
the pity of their sons, by h lUng way. and Mr B. was deprived of nis 

•• of tome diAtreMfui stroke coinmi8>ion of the peace. 

''^*“®** youth suffered." We hope we shall not be supposed 

But this feeling of clanship is not con- to go too far in our search for the cause 
ffned merely to one another. If their of Sie people's wild spirit of insnbor- 
landlord be resident and indulgent, dination to regular instituliuns, if wc 
but particularly if he be (as frei^uent- refer it, in no small degree, to the mo- 
ly happens) a careless, extravagant ral effect of the wild and unimproved 
•quire, who mismanages his estate with state of the country in which they live, 
the roMt culpable negligence, and al- While the mind of man remains what 
lows himself to be chcati'd on all hands it is—wliUo his original ideas arc dc- 
with impunity, they will make any rived from impressions on his external 
^eriion to serve him on a pinch, and senses, there will be an analogy be- 
if a violation of the law be required, tween his mind, and the scenes to 
so much the readier. The landlord, which be U accustomed. The moun- 
proud of bis sovereignty, often cun- taiiieer.whodwcllsinaregionofmists 
nivM at this conduct—‘talks about and sha’iows, is a seer of visions, and 
“ his people as if they were his sub- a dreamer of dreams; he is changc- 
jecta, and will in hia turn serve them able as his climate, and impetuous as 
if he can, even at the exi>ei\se of ano- Ins native torrents. The lowlander, 
ther violation of the law. Mr Black- whose eve beholds no changes but 
burne, in his evidence before the Com- such as are slow and gradual, who 
raittee of the House of Comtnons in dwells amongst smooth and cultivated 
lfi25, related a circumstance illustra- ffdds, is plain in his speech, slow to 
tive of this shameful patrouage of rc- wrath, and steady in his purKuits. 
lUuiioe to the law. Why then should we wonder, that the 

A person of the name of Noonan mind of the Iridi peasant should be 
was the creditor of a Mr Blenncrhas- like his land, bringing forth weeds in¬ 
set, and obtained a judgment of Court stead of fruits, from want of pro|>cr 
against his property, enlled in Ireland cultivation of its native fertility,—inai 
a custodiam, the nature of which is to his passions should l>c like his fieMs, 
give tlie plaintiflF custody of the de- unamelioratcd by improvement.^ Wn 
fendants lands, until he has rtceived liav^ no doubt tliat, were the country 
sufficient of the issues and profits to improved as it ought to be, a corres- 
liquidatc bis debt. In pursuanc.'; of jHiriding improvement in the mural 
this judgment, Noonan employed his characUT of the inhabitants would gra- 
brother to serve notices upon the te- dually follow, 
naiits of the lands to pay their rent to The desire of decent comforts, and 
him, and not to Mr Blenncrbasset, the determination to avoid those practices 
landlord. The tenants, who had no which render tlieir attainment Jinpos- 
notion of suffering theauthority of liis sible, will, wc trust, follow upon Uje 

M.jraty'.Juilgratocorapeltheirlaiid. better instruction of the people. In 
lord to pay his debts, instead of recei- countries where the people arc ednsti- 
ving the noticed, fell upon the server tutioualiy calm, where subordination 
of them, and beat him dreadfully, to lawbasbecomehabitual,and where 
Some of them were seiaed, and brought political matters are left to the event 
to jurticeiLbutonc of them at the trial of open public tliscuBsion, the igno- 
cau(^ on the Knight of Hlyn, who was ranee of the common people, ritbougli 
on the Bench, to give him a character, in a moral point of view to be lameot- 
7 'he ICnight recoiumendod him not to ed, may not be productive of political 
call him for that purpose, but the man mischief. But in Ireland, circurastan- 

pmevCTed, and Mr Fitzgerald gave ces arc just the reverse of these. The 

nun a had character. The next day, ])eoplc are passionate, impetuous, and 
however, the brother of the landlord easily wrought upon—impatient of re- 
of the m^, who was also a magistrate,, straint, and continually subject to the 
*p d on the Bench, wished to fasten a practices of those who work upon thcir 
qoarreton the Knight of Glyn, and nndi8ciplinedpasRion8,andimbuethem 
to provoke him to fight a duel, for with notions, which nothing but their 
thuBj^ng his evidence, and acting gross ignorance prevents them from 
in -alli^inly way he could have acted rejecting as false. With respect to 
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their domestic concerns, the result of 
this ignorance is a disgraceful acqui¬ 
escence in the very lowest state of ani* 
malexistence; theiruninformed minds 
(wc speak of the very lowest order of 
the peasantry^ feel no shame in dirt, 
and nakeclness, and promiscuous herd¬ 
ing together like cattle. They are-not 
taught to look up to any thing better, 
nor encouraged to that line of conduct 
whichVouliT lead to any thing betteri; 
but they are rather discoitraged by 
being told falsely, that it is to certain 
]}oIitical matters they owe their degra¬ 
dation ; and under mia delusion, mo¬ 
ney is wrung from them by the Ca¬ 
tholic Association for political purpo¬ 
ses, while they are in want of the very 
coarsest decencies of life. They have 
much'idle time on their hands, but 
they do not think of themselves, nor 
are they instructed to apply it to use¬ 
ful purposes. VVlien they can get no 
one to hire them, the unfortunate peo¬ 
ple lie in Btupid apathy amid the smo¬ 
ky gloom of their cottages, while eve¬ 
ry thing about them is in the greatest 
want of the labour of their bands. 
The ground slopes down to their cot¬ 
tage door, and conducts the wet of the 
road into thoir cabin ; but they do not 
think of taking a spade, and making 
tlte slope the other way. The pig 
lives among them, though three hours* 
labour would make u separate intid 
editice for his sole and especial use. 
The rudest hands m^ht build a chim¬ 
ney,rather than live in’,con tinual smoke. 
The thatch might he repaired,—gates 
in the last stage of decay might be 
restored to strength, by llie timely ap- 
plication of a few nails judiciously 
(lispoBt'd,—a hundred things would 
present thcmRelves on which to employ 
the ti)dc that is now entirely wasted, 
were they but taught a little of the 
value of decency, and the disgrace of 
being destitute of any comfort which 
their own activity alone was sufhciciit 
to supply. In a religious and politi¬ 
cal point of view, their ignorance leads 
U) evils of enormous magnitude,—it 
binds them down in the most abject 
state of slavery. In religion they arc 
rvrought upon by suporstilioos, and in 
jiolitics they are niivlcd by false state¬ 
ments of facts,—they cannot judge for 


themaelvea. T{^ere ia no such thing 
as a eomuion Imb peasant exhibiting 
a calm consciousness of his rights as a 
rational and freeborn man. He crouch¬ 
es before some master, whose will bo 
obeys through terror; and he submits 
to indignities from priest** and lay¬ 
man, which, had he the knowledge 
and the spirit becoming a man, he 
would never put himself in a aituation 
to suffer. When he breaks from this 
state of bondage, as he sometimes does, 

it is to plunge into the opposite ex¬ 
treme of desperate insubordination,— 
he rushes from apathy to fi^zy, and 
knowing no government but that of 
passion, he is easily led on to acta of 

atrocious outrage. 

The instigators of mlitical discon¬ 
tent find their best ally in the ignor¬ 
ance of the jieople, as they may put 
forth any untruth however monstrous, 
without fear of detection. The pea¬ 
santry are taught to consider them¬ 
selves oppressed by the Church esta- 
blishment.t and to expect some great, 
but undefined change. They have 
v<igue notions of great benefits to be 
derived from Catholic emancipation; 
and many of them fairly believe that 
if it were granted, Catholics would get 
tile lands, and the priests the churcfi 
property; and that the present land¬ 
lords are usurpers.J Even men who 
cun read, and who do read the news- 
ptipcrs, believe that by the treaty of 
Limerick, all the forfeited estates were 

guaranteed to the Homan Catholics, 
and that tlie violation of that treaty is 
u fact as certain and notorious as that 
there is water in the Shannon. Kvery 
fulsehuod of the Dcinagugucs in Dub¬ 
lin, or the secret emissaries of dis¬ 
content and disorder throughout the 
country, is greedily swallowi'd by the 
poor |>eoplc in consequence of their 
piofound ignorance oi every thing ex¬ 
cept the traditions and sui^Btitions, 
which lie like shapeltss snadows, in 
the dim twilight of their minds. 

There is another important evU 
which operates most powerfully to 
press the common people down to the 
ileplh of degradation in which they 
are found ; this is their early and im¬ 
provident marriages, which arc the 
fruitful source of great wretchedness. 


• Tioitls* Ui'pnrt, Kvidcncc oPilicRt. Hoii. D. lirownc. 

-f- i.iird'.* Kqiorf, lti2A Lvidcncc of Mr Itcniict oiid Mt Blnckci. 

* Comnious’ Report. Evidence of Col. Iraiu. 
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We do not eo much mean that wfttdi- 
^neas which is accompanied by sor¬ 
row and d^ection of spirits, for the 
Irish under the greatest privstiohs are 
habitoallv cheerful ;* but the low and 
base condition of crowds huddled to¬ 
gether in dirt and darkness, and des¬ 
titute of all those comforts and de- 
eendea, without which humanity loses 
allita dignity. 

** Queis hiimsna sibi doleat natura no- 
gmtis.” 

It is sometimes wondered at that 
ihe priests should marry persona to¬ 
gether whom riiey well know to be 
Sa^pable of decently providing for 
themsielves, or the families which mar¬ 
ried persona in general are likely, and, 
if they be Irish peasants, are certain 
to have. Doctor Doyle asserts that 
they do often dissuade the parties from 
marriage, but they are overcome by 
entreaties ; they ** yield to the sighs 
of the virgin, or the tears of the youth, 
and bleta the nuptials they can no 
longer prevcnt.”+ But whatever I. K. 
L. may choose to represent as the re¬ 
sult of his experience, wc do not be¬ 
lieve that it is generally true, that 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland of¬ 
fer any dissuasive to marriage; but 
on the contrary, we have it in evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 18^5,i that their bishops 
dispense with the law of the Council 
of Trent, preaeribing that there shall 
be banns published, three Sundays 
previous to the day of marriage, and 
they thus take away the check which 
previous publicity, and a preparation 
of three weeks, might give lo those im¬ 
prudent and ruinous matches. ({ 
Indeed, notwithstanding the horror 
which has been offected at the sup¬ 
position, we have no hesitation in 
avowing our opinion, that while the 
priests are paid as they are, and while 
the largest fees they receive, are at 
marriages, it is not natural to suppose 
that they should, nor is it true that 
they do, dissuade young people from 
matrimony. The same 1. K» L. tells 
ui, that it is the poverty of the people 
wMcfa leads to these marriages, and 


Chop, ril, Ddan. 

that they say H ** cannot make them 
worse;” and this be thinks proper to 
designate as ** a weak plea,' but yet 

that ** he admits it, atid excuses the 
weakness by which it is dictated.*' 
Now, this is a notable example of the 
pernicious teaching which the poor 
Irish receive from their religious and 
political leaders, even when these 
teachers affect to be most moderate 
and candid. Why did he not tell 
them the plain truth as he ought to 
have done, that the plea was fahe r 
That it was false, that marriage, with¬ 
out any means of providing for a ramily» 
could not make them worse, and cer¬ 
tainly true, that if they remained single, 
and were enabled to procure the same 
quantity of potatoes that they should 
procure, to support their family, be- 
ingiaarricd, they would become better. 
But this would not suit the aysicm of 
the policy of I. K. L. and his abettors, 
that policy by which they keep the 
ignorant people chained to tlieirchariot 
wheels. I’hey encourage the idi-a, 
that they “ can be no worse,” in order 
that they mav retain their power over 
them, and drive them like cattle 

wherever and whenever they list, in¬ 
stead of teaching them to seek by for¬ 
bearance, prudence, and industry, for 
those coinfortB and decencies of life 
which soften raunners, and give a tone 
of inde|>endencc to the mind. We be¬ 
lieve, however, that the evil of im¬ 
provident marriages has at last receiv¬ 
ed a check, from the determination of 
landlords to act upon Sir H. Paniell’s 
bill, and not to Buffer any more divi¬ 
sions of land to lake place, or aihli- 
tionai cottages to be built on their 
estates. TIk poor people cannot well 
marry, without having a cabin ready 
in which to commence tlieir miserable 
liousekeeping, and this, under the new 
system of land letting, tbc'y will tiiid 

it hard to get, without some capital in 
band—at least this will be tlie case 
on the large estates; but on the small 
properties of the second rate gentry w© 
cannot expect this improvement for a 

considerable time, as they are an im¬ 
practicable race, and many of them are 
fully as much given to bad Imbiu, and 


* Ijoids’ Report, 182& ArchbisiMp of Cashel's evidence. 

Letter on the Stale of Ireland, by 1. K. L. Dublin, 1825, p. 109. 
j Commons* Report. State of Ireland, p. 426-6. 

II Since the above was written, wc have been informed that a regulation wo* Isielf 
made, enforcing, in (he province of Leinster, this law of the Council of Trent. 
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slovenly nanageinent, ts the lowest of 

the peMantry. 

We arc very glad, however, to know 
that 80 much has been already done 
towards checking the spread of a pau¬ 
per population on the large estates, 
and we exh^t landlords mercifully, 
but steadily, to persevere in the work 
they have begun. Let them employ 
as many as possible in agricultural la¬ 
bour, and spare no exertion in impro¬ 
ving the condition of those who already 
exist, and at the same time, by the de¬ 
nial of cottages and small portions of 
. land, in the first instance, and after¬ 
wards by the gradual diffusion of do¬ 
mestic improvement,and a higher feel¬ 
ing of decency, check this unfortunate 
babit of early marriages, which, as 
long as it exists, must k^p the pea¬ 
santry in beggary and want. It is but 
fsir to add, ^ter what we have said, 
that in the latter part of this advice, 
we but follow the precept of the very I, 
K. L. of whom we have been speak¬ 
ing ; he, too, says, let the condition 
of the poor be altered, enable them to 
acquire a competeacy, give the parent 
some meansof providingfur hisdaugh- 
ter, give to her a better education, and 
0 deeper sense, not of propriety alone, 
but of politeness and social decency, 
and you will delay marriage, and there¬ 
by retard the increase of population 
without infringing on virtue.’^* 

This is all very well; but it is the 
misfortune of I. K. L.'s writings, that, 

like Kalstaif‘s sack, they have a two¬ 
fold operation in them. His feelings 
as a man, knowing the advantage of 
knowledge, at whose fountain be hns 
largely drank himself, seem to lead 
him one way, while bis policy as a 
Romish Kcclesiastic carries him an¬ 
other ; and he proceeds in his eloquent 
career with a luarvcllous contempt of 
contradictiuDB. Thus, while he lauds 
education, he opposes those who wish 
to educate; while he deplores the 
wretchedness of the peasantry, he per¬ 
petual^ it by teaching them that tho 
fault lies altogether in the Govern¬ 
ment, and not at all in themselves; and 
while he descants upon the excellence 
of religion, be mentions with praise 
and exultation, the conduct of a man 
who took the Bible—not in his hands,, 
lest it should defile him, but in the 
tongs, and carrying it forth from his 


bouse, buried it deep in the earth, 
that he might ho more be offboded at 
the sight of a thing so abominable. 

All this is bad enough ; but we are 
sorry to say, that Doctor Doyle does 
not improve, as be grows older. We 
find him in his public career, exhibit¬ 
ing a strange and revolting mixture of 
Republicanism and Jesuitism, wi^- 
out the bold sincerity which some¬ 
times belongs to the one, or the polish¬ 
ed refinement which has frequently 
belonged to the other. There is no 
touch of Aonesty in the public charac¬ 
ter of this Popish Doctor, and one 
would DO more think of associating it 
with his name, than of ascribing piety 
to Carlisle the bookseller, or consis¬ 
tency to O'Connell the barrister. Un¬ 
doubtedly J. K. L. possesses consider¬ 
able ability as a disputant in theologi¬ 
cal and political controversy; but his 
coarse arrogance is more apt to dis¬ 
gust, than his declamatory logic to con¬ 
vince, those who have been accustom¬ 
ed to see even the strife of literature 
carried on with polished weapons.— 
** Something too much of this’*—Doc¬ 
tor-let us return to the peasantry. 

Wc have been obliged, by our regard 
for truth, to describe them as very de¬ 
graded in their moral condition ; but 
after all, bad as that condition is, there 
is positively in it something more en¬ 
couraging to tho moral cultivator, than 
in other places where the vices of the 
people do not challenge such imme¬ 
diate attention. The mere Irish have 
thought and feeling, however wrong¬ 
ly directed, and a real reverence for 
rclifpon, though that reverence is con¬ 
taminated with suiierstitioo. They 
have within them the materials for 
becoming respectable intellectual be¬ 
ings. They are mure Irish, but they 
are not mere animals, like soineof thu 
lower orders in England. There is 
none of them whose very subiimest 
idea is that of pudding and ale—none 
who never heard of God, and whose 
highest notion of aooountability for 
their actions is connected with the 
parish constable and Quarter Sessions. 
There is none of that stupid apathy, 
that fatness of the heart, which m 
England frequently leads one to medi¬ 
tate upon, wnethcr the cart-boride, or 
his driver, is the nobler animal. In 
Ireland, the moral, like the material 


Letters of 1. K. L p. 112. 
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soil, iii rich, but like it alKO, it is over- of the lords of iUo toil, to eradicate 
run with weeds. It should be the task this uoxtoua growth, and sow good 
{)r the natural protectors of the poor— seed in its place. ^ 


Chapter Vfll. 

THE FORTY SHILLIKO PRSBH01.SIRS, 


There U no greater source of vexa- 
lion, violence, trouble, and misery to 
the Irish peasantry, than the system 
by which they are permitted to vote 

at elections for members of parliament, 
under the pretence of being freeholders 
of forty shillings a-year. \Vc say pre¬ 
tence, because it is quite notorious 
that the rooBR of persons who vote as 

possessing a freehold property of two 
pounds a-year, are not bou& fide free¬ 
holders at all. They themselves do 
not know what the rocauing of a free¬ 
hold is; they have a lease, and a know¬ 
ledge tliat a vote is attached to it upon 
the taking of an oath or two, which 
oatlis they frequently hold it a matter 
of conscience to take, without any par¬ 
ticular inquiry as to the meaning of 
what they are swearing. They possess 
no one requisite upon earth which a 
reasonable man would say, should en¬ 
title them to a vote. As to property, 
we repeat that it is all a faWhood; 
they nave no property, except the 
clothes upon their bac^s, and these 
they may justly call their own, only 
because the law docs not allow their 
apiutrel to be taken for the payment 
of their debt'-'. They almost univer¬ 
sally owe more rent than they are able 
to pay, and if it be the policy of the 
law of Kngland that men who have 
not a cleir possession of forty shillings 
a*year, should not vote for meinbeis 
of parliament, then the usurpation of 
the privilege tbes^e nominal free¬ 
holders is a direct violation of that 
policy. Even in England, where the 
forty shilling qualification is generally 
a bond fide possession, it is by no tneuris 
clear that it is sufficiently high. Hutne, 
in noticing the statutes of the 8th and 
loth of Henry VI. (A.l>. 1430), limit¬ 
ing the elective franchise to such as 
]>os8essed at least 40s. yearly in land, 
above all taxes and burdens, observes, 
that this sum was equal to at least 
h.U 0 of the currency of his time, and 
that it would ba\'e been very desirable 
that the sinrit of the law had been 
maiiitaincd by raising the nominal 
amount of ilu' liiiiitution to keep pace 


with the depreciation of the value of 
money. The observation applies to our 
own tiroes with redoubled force. With 
the Greciau politicians it was an esta¬ 
blished maxim, as we learn from both 
Plato and Aristotle, that to qualify a 
roan for any share in the government 
of his country, it was rtemisite he 
should possess the means of living in¬ 
dependently, and of enjoying some de¬ 
gree of leisure. By the census of the 
Athenians taken in the time of Deme¬ 
trius Phalareus, it appears, that of up¬ 
wards of five hundred thousand inha¬ 
bitants, not more than twenty-one 
thousand possessed any voice whatever 
in the legislation of the state; and of 
these, by far the greater number, 
namely, all who were not possessed of 
lands producing more than two hun¬ 
dred measures annually, had only a 
vote in the election of magi^-trates, and 
in the general asKeiiibly of llte people. 
Of tbe Other inhabitants four hundred 
thousand were slaves, and the rest 
disqualified as forcigTicrs, freedraen, 
or under age. In Ireland we And that 
of a population of 0,800,000, two hun- 
drid and ten thousand enjoy the pri¬ 
vilege of voting for members of Par¬ 
liament, of which number 184,000 
are forty shilling freeholders. So that 
that couRtilution which was deemed 
the nearest approach to a perfect de¬ 
mocracy that civilized society would 
admit of, and wliich in effect from 
that very circumstance terminated in 
its own destruction, vesud political 
power in a proportion of its members 
not very far exceeding the relative 
number of those who arc already arm¬ 
ed with this weajion in Ireland ; a 
number too which is liable to be in¬ 
creased to an almost indefinite amount. 
It is evident that the leas a state is ad¬ 
vanced in civilisation and improve¬ 
ment, the more unAt is the mass of 
people to be intrusted with the 
exercise of political functions; and this 
circumstance esiablialies a plain line 
of distinction between Great Britain 
.Did Ireland, whiclt would free from 
any imputation of impropriciy the ci- 
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ublishment of different standards of 
limitation in thcfse different parts of 
bis Majesty’s dominions ; bat at pre¬ 
sent while the standard is nominally 
the same, it is practically and in effect 
much smaller in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, and wc have the preposterous 
anomaly of political privilege extend¬ 
ed the more widely among the people 
who have made the less progress in ci¬ 
vility, and the art of living together 
in society. 

To the ruinous system offortV'Shil- 
ling freeholds may, in a great degree, 
he referred the distressing evils of 
small farms, occupied.by a pauper te¬ 
nantry. By this system it bi'cauic the 
political interest of landlords to do 
that which was alike injurious to their 
estates, and to the decency and mora¬ 
lity of those upon them ; and it became 
the private interest of the uuiants to 

cstaolish their claim to vote by open 
and shameless perjury* 

Bad as the case always was, it is 
now worse tlian ever. The poor pea- 
saut in Ireland never knew any thing 
like indeitendence; his poverty put 
him at tlie mercy of liis landlord, his 
religion at the mercy of tlie Priest. 
While these two powers did not di¬ 
rectly interfere with eacli other, there 
was some chance of managing them. 
If the tenant could not pay the land¬ 
lord, he could oblige liini with his 
vote, for which favour due allowance 
was made, and time was granted fur 
the payment of his rent; and the 
Priest, though he might inculcate that 
the landlord deserved to go to a warm¬ 
er place than Parliament for his opi¬ 
nions about the CaiUolic Church, did 
not yenture to insist, that the tenant 
should fly in his landlord s face, and 
tell him so^lhat he should refuse him 
his vote, while he was unable to pay 
his rent. But now the Catholic I’riests 
do venture upon this course. The 
Clergyof theChurch of Rome through¬ 
out Ireland are eagerly and busily en- 
^ged in politics; and having, for po¬ 
litical purposes, dissevered the little 
tie of friendly connexion which did 

subsist between the landlords and their 
poor tenantry, the latter arc left to all 
the misery which attends upon abject 
poverty, accompanied with the enmity 
of the only person whose forbearance 
can alleviate it. 

The quantity of absolute misery 
which this cruel policy of the Catho¬ 


lic agitators in Ireland has occasioned, 
is very great, while the handle which 
it has afford^ for making the ordinary 
process of the law appear a political 
persecution on the part of the landed 
proprietors, has been in another way 
productive of the very worst effects. 
If a gentleman’s tenants vote differ¬ 
ently from him, and he afterwards 
proceeds to enforce payment of rent, 
which he should have received a year 
or two previously, and would have 
procccde<l for, no matter how the te¬ 
nant had voted, a clamour is set up 
about his private affairs, as if the re¬ 
covery of his property had necessarily 
any thing to do with political hosti¬ 
lity; and thus men wno never bad, 
nor ever wished to have, any thing 
to do with party politics, arc held up 
on political grounds as monsters of 
0 ]tpression, and get disgusted with a 

country where ignorance and political 
rancour combine to produce continual 
discord in society. 

In many instances since the last ge¬ 
neral election, proprietors, whose lands 
have gone out of lease, hive not given 
freehold renewals, in order to avoid 
the annoyance of having a political 
quarrel with their tenants at every 
election ; and the tenants are very glad 
to be left without a privilege, the ex¬ 
ercise of which would lie likely to 
make an enemy eitlier of their land¬ 
lord or thoir priest. The danger of 
this practice is, that it may have the 
effect of giving an undue preponde¬ 
rance at elections to Catholic proprie¬ 
tors, who omit no opportunity of ma- 
ing forty-shilling freeholders; how¬ 
ever, wmle the proportion of Catholic 
landed proprietors remains so incon¬ 
siderable as it is at present, it may be 
safely met, by making os many free¬ 
holders as possible, of such a rank in 
society as to be above the terrors of 
priesUy authority. A complete reform 
in the system of elections in Ireland is 
extremely desirable, both as to the 
amount of qualification, and the man¬ 
ner of ascertaining and exercising it. 
The fraud which is carried on, ac¬ 
cording to the present system, is, as 
we have said, quite manifest. Ko roan 
is hardy enougo to assert that the mass 
voters, at Irish elections, arc really 
freeholders of even forty pence a-year, 
though they have gone through the 
forms which the law requires for free- 
iioldersof forty shillings; and certainly 
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this it not a fiction* in which* u U said howeTer« that the expresaion we ba?e 
of the fletioncs juria* aeniper tubsia* quoted is but the impudent awagger 
tit aequiUB.” of one* who, if " reaiatanoe by ibrce" 

It 16 of the utmost itnportanee to were to be adopted in a fashion more 
Ireland; nay, it is almost necessary for dangerous than belongs to mere talk, 
its security as a part of the British would take good care to keep out of 
dominions, that tne electiTe franchise the way of bodily barm. There is 
should no longer remain upon the ab- no man who, in certain cases, under* 
surd and dangerous footing on which stands the ** tutus cavendo^' more 
it rests at present. It is scarcely con- clearly than he does; and therefwe he 
oeivable that, in a well-ordered state, is the more to blame for exciting the 
each power should be left in the hands people to a desperate undertaking, the 
of such people, because notliing but danger of wbtcn be does not mean to 
confusion and disorder can flow, from share. But this, unfortunately, is no- 
suffering the mere rabble of a kingdom, thing new in Ireland, 
to select the persons who shall make We close this part of our subject 
the laws for its government. As to with the expression of our earnest 
the shallow, noisy demagogue, who has hope, that, before the close of the Par* 
the insolent folly to talk about ** ro- liamentary Session which is shortly to 
sistance by force,'* to any alteration commence, we shall have to congratu* 
which the Parliament may think fit late the country upon having got rid 
to make in tliis system, wo shall waste of that cnomulous and frightful nuU 
but one observation upon him, and that sance in the State, the Irish Forty* 
is, that there arc sucn things as a gal- Shilling Freeholders, 
lows and a hangman. Wc are aware, 


Sia TOGGEKBUKO. 

A BALLAD OF SCHILLER. 

** Lore, Sir Knight, of truest sister, 

From this heart receive; 

Ask no more than love of sister. 

For it makes me grieve. 

I would see thee calmly cheerful 
Come, and cheerful go : 

What that eye, so mutely fearful. 

Means, 1 may not know.** 

Dumb he heard, and from her wrung him 
Though bis heart must bleed ; 

One last wild embrace—then flung him ■' 
On his ready steed. 

To his bands of Switzer yeomen 
He hath given command ; 

Breasted with the cross, they roam on 
To the Holy Land. 

Exploits there of mighty bearing 
Wrought the heroes* arm. 

Crests upon their helmet flaring 
Flout the Paynim swarm; 

Name of Toggenburg with horror 
Doth the Moslem quail. 

But to heal his own heart's sorrow 
Nothing can avaiL 

One year he hath home it—never 
Can he bear it more! 

Peace still mocks at his endeavour. 

He forsakes the war; 
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Sir Toggenhurg. 

Sees a ship from Joppa’s haven 
hiailing, home he goes ; 

Dear home! where each breatli of beaveit 
With her lov’d breath blows. 

And her castle’s gateway under 
Knocks the pilgrim poor. 

Ah! and with the word of thundel* . 

Open’d is the door: 

'' Thou dost seek a veiled sister. 

She is Hcevt-n’s bride; 

She was to her God on yestcr 

Holy day allied." 

Then the halls he leaves for ever 
Of his ancestors; 

Visiteth his armour never, 

Nor his trusty horse. 

Toggenburg’s high casilc there he 
l.eav£») unrecognised. 

For his noble limbs in hairy 
Sackcloth are disguised. 

And a lowly cabin made he 
To that <lear spot nigh, 

AVherc, from out the lintions shady. 

Peep’d the nunnery: 

Waitit>g from dawn’s earliest brighttiing 

Till pale evening shone. 

Quiet hope hiu face eiilightning. 

There lie eat alone. 

Tlicre he lock’d with ceaseless gazement 
On its walls, liours long. 

Gazing on the loved one’s casement 
Till the casement rung; 

Till the lovely one did shew her. 

Till that calm face smiled 

Gently on the vole below her. 

Like an angel mild. 

Then in comfort down he laid him. 

Slept contented then; 

Yet it ever happy made him 
When 'twas mom again. 

So he Kat to many a morrow. 

So he sat years long, 

Waiting, without plaint or sorrow, 

Till the window rung; 

Till the lovely one did shew her, 

’Till that calm face smiled 
Gently on the vale below her. 

Like an angel mild. 

And BO sat he tl^cre one morning, 

Sat, a corpse deatlwglazcd. 

Yet that still pale face Upturning 
On the casement gazed. 

H. B. H. 
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IT'S VEUY ODP ! 


** It*a very odd!" These words have 
been haunting UB like a tune. ‘Mt's 
very odd T* Every being, thing, and 
incident which we meet with, seems 
to combine to fix them upon our mind. 
They rushed upon us tliis morning, 
when dressing ourselves at the house of 
a worthy friend. Things went wrong 
-—the razor was to us like Mrs BrnU 
gruddery's dear Dennis; it brought 
tears into our eyes'^shirt'pin mis¬ 
laid— sleeve buttons do. ; and divers 
Other minor miseries of human life 
did we endure, marvelling somewhat 
that they should have so combined to 
come together. So wc solaced our¬ 
selves with ejaculating, ** It's very 
odd !’* and descended to the breakfast 
parlour, where our young friend Mr 
Robert held full possession, and was 
invigorating himself by wliipping his 
top, contrary to the lex loci, upon a 
new Kidderminster carpet. 

“ Whip away, my boy," said we. 

** It's very oihl!" replied he. 

We thought indeed it was, and felt 
as though thcyoungurcliin were mock¬ 
ing us; but, on inquiry, it seemed 
that be could not comprehend why 
the top should spin when he whipped 
it; and, when he ceased flogging, make 
its escape, by running off like a live 
thing, into some corner, as it were, for 
repose. 

Having read Emerson on this ihau- 
matropical proceeding, and, moreover, 
conned some of the modern juvenile 
Encyclopedias, which account for 
many unaccountable things, we did 
riously incline to expound the said my¬ 
stery unto the youth, who listened at¬ 
tentively for at least a minute and a 
half,and tfaenevincedstrong symptoms 
of a preference in favour of practice 
versus theory, and flogged away. We 
had spoken of a centrifugal power or 
impetus, and our oral lecture being 

•uspended, proceeded men tally to solve 
unto ourselves,or recall to memory, the 
arcana of those wondrous laws, by 
which tops, balls, and the great globe 
itself, are l^pt spinning, in five mi¬ 
nutes, that globe and the system to 
whiri) it belongs, were behind us, at 
an immeasurable distance—beyond^ 
beyond—and far away were other sys¬ 
tems—it was too much. Reason reel¬ 
ed." So, selecting a comet, we began 


to ponder upon its eccentric course. 
With some degree of humility be it 
confessed, that it hath been unto ua a 
delight occasionally to disport our¬ 
selves, as a Triton among the minnows, 
in the shallows of this world ; and 
wc have reaped the usual advantages, 
a fair proportion of self-confidence, or 
modest assurance. So we wrestled 
manfully awhile with the difficulties 
to which we had presumptuously ele¬ 
vated ourselves, and consequently soon 
became enveloped in a most es(>ecial- 
ly fuliginous maze of mystery. We 
began to apprehend that, in a few 
years, or mayhap centurus, one of the 
said comets might come down, tail on 
end, with dire intent, upon this globe, 
and-just at this moment the par¬ 

lour door opened gently, and the gentle 
lady of the house entered. ** It's very 
odd,'* said she, after the usual ** good 
morning,"—“ It’s very odd, my dear 
Robert. There is the long gravel walk, 
and the yard, and the barn, and the 
nursery, which ore all much better 
places for spinning your top than here. 
Upon a carpet; yet this is the third 
morning I have found you—There I it 
has tumbled down again!"—*' 11 is very 
odd," said the boy,—“ Not at all, my 
dear," replied his mamma ; it be¬ 
comes entangled in the carpet—it 
would spin very well upon the plain 
boards/’—Ah ! but, mamma," quoth 
young Hopeful, ** the centrifugallic 
mrce operates above the carpet." At 
these words, the good lady looked in 
our comer, with a glance of mild re¬ 
proach, which seemed to say,—** So, 
you have been swimming my poor 
child out of his depth again ,^ It's very 
odd “ Don’t he alarmed, dear ma¬ 
dam," said we, " Uobert was too in¬ 
tent upon his play, or the whole should 
have been cxplainid to him. Now, 
however^ he understands that the top 
is kept fanning, upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, as this world revolves upon its 
axis." 

Yes !" replied Master Robert, 
" and I’ve been thinking about it, 
while you thought I was only playing, 
and I*ve made it all out—there's the 
pole it spins upon that Captain Par¬ 
ry went to find the end of: but, my 
stars! what a big whip it must be! ’ 
Our worthy host the Rector entered 
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at this moment; and young ** spes 
gre^” and hia top were remored to 
Uieir proper gymnastic arena. 

** 1 am convinced/* said the good 
inaD, when our previous conversation 
was related to him, ** that it is vain 
to endeavour to teach a child the na¬ 
ture of those mysteries, which the in¬ 
tellects we call nature can scarcely 
comprehend a tithe of. What we 
know is absolutely nothing; and we 
content ourselves, and look big when 
we have exchanged one word for ono- 
thcr. Wc then fancy that we have 
discovered a secret. It's very odd— 
very odd, that we should delight to 
practise a double deceit, upon ourselves 
and the world.'* 

What could we aay ? We had just 
returned from a mental excursion, 
compared with which a voyage to 
the moon was as a hop, step, and 
jump /* and wliut had wc brought 
back ? “ Words, words, words,” Con¬ 
fusion worse confounded. But it was 
evident that something was expected 
—if was our turn—so we vcnturc<l to 
remark, that when man attempted to 
dive into the mysteries of creation, and 
to comprehend the wondrous works 
of Him who meteth the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, ull he could ex¬ 
pect was to catch a glimpse of the 
leading priuripfee. 

** Bather say, the leading effects,'* 
observed the Hector; “ truly, we know 
not the cause of any thing: yet wc 
boast of our reason. Nine times out 
of ton, instinct, brute instinct, is a 
more unerring guide; for that is ever 
upon the alert, while reason sleeps or 
dreams. It's very odd !” And, truly, 
the Hector said right. It is very odd, 
that those, wliose spirits seem com¬ 
pounded of ethereal matter, whose in¬ 
tellects far surpass the excellency of 
the mulfitude ; that those on whom 
reason hath shed her brightest beam, 

should yet, notwithstanding,-if 

the reader have n spark of genius, let 
him All up the blank, and mourn over 
the frail wanderings of those whose 
endowments have made them as bea¬ 
cons for good or evil. 

The Ht ctor’s wife is a good, quiet, 
amiable woman, kind-hearted withal, 
and sparcth neither her time, her 
cookery, her advice, nor her medicine 
chest, when the poor are in need. Her 
children she loveth ; and her husband 
she almost worshippeth. But*'it'B very 
odd," we have, with our own proper 


Optics, seen her dark eyes glisten, with 
on almost wicked delight, when one of 
those tales, for which (we feel espe¬ 
cially thankful) the tea par^ is 
more notorious than the breaKfast 
table, has been poured into her ears. 
Verily do we believe that she would 
walk inile^, through rain and dirty 
lanes, at the risk of spoiling her best 
bonnet, could she, by such an effort, 
alleviate the distress and anxiety caused 
by events, of which, under the name of 
** news,'* she delighteth to hear. It is 
very odd!** why—why is it, that so 
many ladies (Heaven bless them! We 
know their hearts are good and kind) 
should so greedily devour long and 
particular accounts of murders, crim 
cons, and other abominable what noU ? 
And yet more odd is it, considering 
the mean and despicable nature of the 
employment, that scarcely a village or 
hamlet in the United Kingdom is 
without one of those busy bodies, 
whose delight is to convey from house 
to house, the story of ^ilt or misfor¬ 
tune, and the illiberal or malignant 
whisper of ** envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitablencss.” 

It is very odd,** that these crea¬ 
tures should meet with encouragement 
in any family that hath not declared 
war against the human race. There 
iiideed, in such a circle, one might 
expect that the treason would be sweet, 
though the traitor could not be re¬ 
spected. But that, to so calm a fire¬ 
side as tile worthy Rector's, and to 
thine, gentle reader, a warm and 
friendly welcome should be given to 
one of these ** these sca¬ 

vengers of society, is, in truth, ** very 
odd indeed.*’ Yet there came such an 
one in upon us, even at the breakfast 
hour, tlie sacred meal of friendship.*' 
Slowly the door opened—there was a 
rustling of silk and a " hem /' and 
then a lean unblessed figure advanced, 
making mouths of apology for such 
early intrusion, simpering, sideling, 
and apparently casting her cy^es about 
as if, by possibility, something not 
correct might be discovered even in 
our sober party. We wished, for cer¬ 
tain reasons as thereunto and then 
mightily moving, that it had been a 
man but such reptiles are of no 

«sex—the creature had been out the day 
before, creeping from its hole, Tal- 
pa domi, argus foris," foraging for a 
supply of slatider, or ** materid*' for 
its construction. Scarcely was it seat- 
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ed, ere a furtive glance, and ** know¬ 
ing" smile, announced privily to our 
good hostess that there was *' news." 
A look of intelligence was exchanged 
between the two. It was very odd" 
—>no two natures could be more dis- 
umilar~-but, in making a salad, we 
incorporate oil and vinegar together, 
by the addition of mustard, and so 
■—but, after all, it’s very odd!" 

** A dog that brings a bone to you 
will steal one from you,” said wc, as 
a young mongrel whelp (for our rm*- 
rend is no sportsman) thrust himself 
to the hearth mg. “ Well, I declare!" 
ejaculated it in the bonnet and rust¬ 
ling silk, ** I thought how it would 
be. I saw the dear creature watching 
at Syms the butcher's door, and I met 
that Sally, Mrs Jones’s maid, whom 

they call * pretty,’ pshaw ! and I 
looked back, and saw hi r go into the 
shop, and it is not the first time. I'll 

venture to say, that Mi* been tlicrvy 
without any business, for I know Mrs 
Jones alu'ays goes to market hersHf. 
So—wcll done, poor IMungo [” litre 
it stooped to caress the animal, but 

Mungo shewed bis teeth, most dog- 
gishly; bravo! thoughtwe; now, mon- 
as thou art, dear unto us shall thou 
henceforth be, if thou wilt but make 
a snatch atthosefive lean bones, though 
they be unworthy of a gripe. But the 
Rector interfered to save that withered 
hand, and yet, it was very odd, ” not 
a word was said in defence of poor 
pretty Sally, who had no teeth where¬ 
with to bite the slanderer, and whose 
character was, at least, worth a l>one. 
** Bone of bis bone shall »-be be, how¬ 
ever," said we, as we stalked away 
from the Rectory in no placid mood, 
and, mnsequentlyi deeming ourselves 
somewhat better than the generality 
of OUT fellow creatures. ** If that fel¬ 
low Syms dare to play the fool with 
poor Nanny Inglis’s daughter!" and 
we grasped a “grievous crabtree cud¬ 
gel," which graced our right hand 
most crabbedly. 

We benn then to tiiink the matter 
over. Why was it, that, holding (he 
slanderer, as we did, and yet do, in 
utter contempt, the slander should 
have wrought any effect upon us.^ *Mt 
ia very odd !" but eo it is, that a whis¬ 
per, true or false, aimed at a venture 
perchance—a mere surmise—a ^tne- 
thing that would be nothing in any 
other case, if it light upon the name 
of a female, leaveth bo: not as it found 


her. The impression is effected upon 
the tablet of our memory, and how¬ 
ever slight and almost imperceptible it 
may at first seem, it will re-appear un¬ 
bidden, at some future time. “ Shall 
we admit a doubt said we, ** upon 
authority too ? No, Sally shall be 
as immaculate in our eyes, os when we 
first recommended her to the widow 
Jones; when she was neither child nor 
lassie, and her only ambition and hope 
were, that she might be thought wor¬ 
thy of wages, by which she might 
obtain a few of the grocer’s luxuries 
for her ]K)or mother.” 

But it would not do. Poor Sally 
appeared to us like one of those beau¬ 
tiful peaches, over the bloom of which 
the reptile snail hath crawled, and left 
its slime behind. It may not be ri¬ 
valled by any on the tree, but we pass 
it by for no other reason, than that the 
stain is thrreon. We care not to exa¬ 
mine farther. The disgusting crawl¬ 
ing tiling hath been thire, and defiled 
it. Alas! even thus is it with the vic¬ 
tims of idle gossip, or rather, to spenk 
correctly, of calumny. We look—we 
hesitate—perchincewe pity, and then, 
like the Levite and the Pharisee, we 
pass by on the other side." And not 
nm alone, the coarser and grosser por¬ 
tion of our r.ice, but, “ It’s very odd !” 
IV/ ye, the fairest creatures of God’s 
fair creation! Ye withdraw the light 
of your countenance. Ye arc like the 
l)ouiuliiig graceful herd of doer, (hat 
roam the forest in passing beauty, sur¬ 
passed only by your own. If per¬ 
chance the hunter's arrow strike in 
suddenly among them, they startle at 
the sound, and, as though borncupoii 
the wings of the wind, scour over hill 
and dale in wild dismay, dreading per¬ 
chance the hunter’s spear, but appa¬ 
rently still more fearfulof being again 
joined by that poor stricken one, tliat 
|>antR afar off after them in vain, and 
then, in tears and loneliness, lays him 
down to die unpitied, and, in a few 
inotncnt^, forgotten hy those with 
whom effPWhile he, breast to breast, 
brushed aside the young underwood, 
or cropped the mossy turf. The poor 
dumb animals are right. They have 
no skill to medicate tlie wound, no 
))ower to extract the winged shafr, and 
they know that the spoiler cometh to 
seize his prey. But ye have power, 
and ye are well aware that ye have ; 
and, on certain occasions, mayhap use 
it wisely and well. Exeit it then, and 
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chase not the innocent or thoughtless 
victim, but the detracter, from among 
you. Guide ye the steps of the young, 
friendless, and the orphan. First er¬ 
rors are seldom the consequences of 
depravity, and she who stands giddy 
upon the brink of a precipice, may 
often be recalled by a friendly word: 
but, another step taken, the poor in¬ 
fatuated being is, perchance while ye 
are deliberating, rushing headlong to 
destruction. 

Ve know how little we may do for 
the poor persecuted victims. Ye know 
that even the proffer of our advice and 
assistance ivtlivitJatiftif, rendcretli the 
breath of the slanderer doubly vene- 

Jleally, ladies, “ it is very odd” thot 
e do not combine to scntl those hy- 
rids to Coventry. Verily, on our 
knees would we willingly go to crave 
such a boon.—Away! away with them 

from among ye! Then shall the or¬ 
phan be plad, and the ** widow's heart 
shall sing for joy." For the unpro¬ 
tected, tin* poor, and her “ who hath 
110 helper,” are murks for the bolt of 
the slanderer. 

So, pondering on these and similar 
fantasies, and having narrowly escaped 
slipping from a narrow wooden bridge 
into the trout stream, wo found our 
footsteps wending unconsciously to¬ 
wards the widow .Tones's. Nay, ma¬ 
dam, why that smile? “ It’s very odd!" 
The widow Jones can scarcely be less 
than sixty-five years of age, anil wc 
are—no matter what. It is not our 
wont to visit “ lone women,” as they 
arc called ; and that may poEsibly ac¬ 
count for our expecting to find the 
widow .Tones, with spectacles on nose, 
reading the Ilible, or, at the farthest, 
.nothing less edifying than The Whole 
Duty of Man. No such thing. There 
were the spectacles, and there was the 
widow Jones in her arm-chair, with 
clean-starched ruff) cuff, and apron, 
perusing Moore's Loves of the Angels! 
(More puctlnrum mafrumqye !') '* It 
was very oihl!” If theftt 'be any in¬ 
vention by which an old woman may 
be ground young, it must be poetry. 
The good soul was quite in the exta- 
tics, and seemed essaying to believe 
herself a sort of Peri!—indeed, she 
gave us a look, which appeared suf-« 
Hciently whimsical considering all 
things, It'a very odd,” thought wc. 
We are not very vain ; but we began 
to think of the Dragon of Wantlcy, 


and had almost commenced carolling 
aloud, '‘Oh, oh, Mr Moore! you son, 
drc." when we recollected in what pre¬ 
sence we were. Now the widow Jones 
may have been a pretty woman in her 
day; but, certes, hath now as fair a 
title to the Bruce motto Fuitmu, os 
any of that noble family. 

Alas, for human nature I—We had, 
in a moment of weakness, beguiled, 
partly by bright eyes, and carried away 
captive by ** the harmony of sweet 
sounds," both which have a wondrous 
influence upon our usual stoical in¬ 
flexibility, particularly after Burgundy 
or Champaigne, (and the squire '' de- 
lighteth to honour us," during our 
summer haunt, »nd brief winter visit, 
by the trout stream,J—we had writ¬ 
ten some execrable rnymes in one of 
those man-traps, called an “ Album," 
which, gay and gaudy as the snake, 
rcposcili iu splendour in the drawing¬ 
room, at the manor-house, ever ready 
to unclasp and unfold itself, to the dis¬ 
may of loiti'ring, lounging swains. 
Now he who coiamitfcih himself in 
such a book, achieveth unto himself a 
fame, the average extent of which shall 
be about flve miles in diameter in the 
country,—about twice the number of 
family circles in I^ondon,—and as 
many " flats" in Edinburgh.—Alas ! 
the widow Jones had heard of our 
original," though she had never seen 
it. If she had, perhaps we might have 
escaped; hut, ns matters were, no¬ 
thing would the provoking old body 
talk about save poetry for the first half 
hour. Then followeil a rhapsody of 
" Paradise and the Peri," and she sub¬ 
sequently seemed disposed to converse 
on any thing rather than Sally, 

who had opened the door to us on our 
arrival, and had ** been running in 
our luad" ever since. And is this, 
thought we, in very deed, the wife 
of poor Simon Jones, the village law¬ 
yer? whose Burns was him of the 
Justice," and the law ecclesiastical? 
Who knew no diftlrcnce between .Tohn 
o' Groat and Tam o’ Shanter Who 
had heard of one Sir Thomas More, 
butof Anacreon Thomasnever? Who 
would have been puzzled to discrimi¬ 
nate between an epic and an epidemic? 
Unto whom a bill of inclosure appear¬ 
ed a finer composition, than aught that 
Milton or the wondrous Shakspeare 
ever intlited ? Poor Simon ! well is it 
for thee thy bones arc in peace, and 
thy plodding spirit resteth from its la- 
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hours! for. of a truth, hadst thou touch of weakness, when odd coin- 


lived to see thy Penelope turn so Terv 
blue,—‘Worse than the blue devils wiw 
which thou wert occasionally beset, 
what would it have been to thy bewil¬ 
dered sense ? What couldst thou have 
done with a cerulean wife ? A sorry 
Simon wouldst thou have appeared in 
h« eyes I But this comes of ** Read¬ 
ing Societies!" 

Now the widow Jones had a back¬ 
door, which caused a marvellous turn 
in our conversation. 

** Pray,” inquired she, most earnesU 
ly> as though the thing was of the ut¬ 
most importance, have you sccu 
' The Lights' "- 

** The butcher has brought the liver, 
ma’am,” said pretty Sally, opening the 
door at the moment; but the lights 
are gone to Miss Simkins’s cats." 

Why didn't he come to the front 
door?" inquired Mrs Jones. 

'' I don’t know, indeed, ma’am,” 
replied Sally; and there was a light in 
her eyes, the like of which we remem¬ 
ber to have seen elsewhere in bygone 
days. 

There were only two faces in the 
room beside our own, (which we have 
not been latterly much in the habit of 
scrutinizing,) so we looked upon Sal¬ 
ly's—it was all beauty and innocence. 
Heavens I thought we, and shall this 
butcher, with his marrow-boucs and 
cleaver—“ It was very odd .'"—What 
concern could it possibly be of ours 
if she liked the man of bcef.^ He 
had thrown as good men as ever wc 
were, in our best days, ujion the vil¬ 
lage green. Did that mortify our pride? 
Not a whit. W'e were angry we scarce¬ 
ly knew why, and cared not where¬ 
fore ; and were resolved to have the 
matter set to rights, and ** sifted to 
the bottom." So, when Sally Irft the 
room, we spake of her ; and the widow 
Jones, now in her natural sphere, gave 
us so good an account of the lassie, 
that when we took our leave, and she 
opened the door for us, we slipx>ed a 
half-crown into her liand. Bless her 
little eyes!—how she looked !—No 
doubt she was thinking of her poor 
mother. Weconfesswc were not; but 
forthwith betook ourself to the but¬ 
cher's, who bad arrived a few minutes 
before us, and was busily engaged in 
cutting up a lamh, 

** It is very odd!” thought wc—for 
though not given to regard the '^omi¬ 
nous," we cauuot help an occasional 


cidecces" pr^ent themselves, and we 
reflect that the ancienta, before whom 
occasionally our boasted intellects 
twinkle like stars around the moon, 
thought somewhatmore deeply of these 
niaturs. We have been killing to¬ 
day," said the butcher.—“ Humph 1" 
said we, likely enough. And what 
have you killed?”—'* As fine a young 
lamb, your honour, as ever was taken 
from its dam ; it cuts up delightfully 
tender.Humph ! any thing else 
—Aye, indeed,^' replied the fellow, 
I’ve floored as great a calf as ever I 
scc’d in my born days.”—** It was 
very odd!" Why should we have been 
out of humour ? But wt' were, and 
positively half savage at the moment, 
and the next we burst out into a fit of 
laughter at our own folly. The but¬ 
cher, in his turn, looked as though he 
wished to say, “ It is very odd i” yet 
he held his peace respectfully. In¬ 
deed, we ever have been treated with 
no small deference by the villagers, 
(among whom wc arc wont to sojourn 
during the summer months,) princi¬ 
pally, we imagine, from the general 
belief that we are of that privileged 
class which *' much learning” hath 
warped aside from pursuing the ordi¬ 
nary course of mankind. This cha¬ 
racter we obtained almost on our first 
visit, having hem descried by some 
rustics, 

** lli-cubans sub togmine fugi," 

at the grim and sultry hour of noon,” 
reading iu a ** printed book," when 
we had given out that we were going 
** a-Hshiiig." It w’as not the way to 
catch fish, they were certain, and yet 
our basket was generally well filled. 
** It was very odd !" they said ; and 
thenceforth wo were never expected to 
do any thing like any body else. And, 
800 th to say, w'e seldom did ; for the 
feeling of independence, as Sancho 
Punza saith of sleep, ** doth as it were, 
cover a man as with a blanket." There 
arc, perchance, times and places when 
and where men must ** mow, and 
chatter, and grin,” and play the ape 
among their fellow-men ; but, where 
the piu'e stream glides by in ita elo¬ 
quent beauty, and the thousand grace¬ 
ful forms and tints of the waving foil 
a^ rustle around, and the clou^ sail 
lugh in the blue Armament above our 
head, our spirit leaps within us with 
joy and gladness, we inhale the free 
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air of Heaven, ourseWcB as free; and 
exclaim, in tba fulneaa of our de- 
light, 

** Thy npiriti Independence! let me aharp, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye !'* 

And we feci that we arc indebted to 
and blest by One alone-— Him ** in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.*' 

Now, if the man who hatli lived an 
artificial life, till his enjoyments fade 
before him for very weariness, so that 
he listlessly roameth from Dan toBeer- 
abeba, seeking rest and finding none, 
and erer exclaiming, ** Cut bono !’* 
doth not understand this, let him be 
of good heart, for, there are more 
things in heaven and earth" than have 
** been dreamt" of in his ** philoso¬ 
phy." We, too, have heard the 
chimes at midnight," and 

Run each extreme of folly through, 
And lived with half the town.** 

** It 18 very odd," that men should 
blunder so abominably in their search 
after happiness. Our senses were given 
to us for the purposes of enjoyment, 
and our reason was meant to direct us. 
Well, it is very odd !"—away we go, 
in expectation of finding Happiness, 
our (King's end and aim," by gallop¬ 
ing after fashion, folly, and even vice; 
any thing rather than poor reason, who 
is kicked into the ditch by the way- 
side, to struggle forth as she may. And 
for our senses—What do wc with 
them ? Do we not every thing in our 
power to deprave and vitiate them ? 
Stew-pans, and all the infernal ** ba- 
terie ue cuisine,*' arc invented for the 
purpose of bribing the appetite to ad¬ 
mit into the system a series of villain¬ 
ous compounds, that shall destroy our 
natural taste and relish for that which 
is simple and wholesome. The eye is 
tutored to judge of beauty by Fashion, 
and to consider even lovely woman 
** frightful," if her head be not bound 
up tight as the wax of a Burgundy 
cork, or encumbered by a square yard 
of thatch, patch, pomatum, or lace, 
as that capricious goddess may dictate. 
Under her guidance, the exquisite and 
endless variety of form displayed in 
vegetation becometb rugged and coarse 
to the eye of man; and he plantetb 
his trees in straight lines, and clippeth 
them into the misshapen semblance of 
birds, beasts, and hcmgoblins. And, 
for bis ears, he knoweth not what he 


would have. Could he, in his fasti¬ 
diousness, command the birds of the 
air, the rooks, as they passed overhead, 
might caw, ** I'd be a butterflythe 
nightingale warble, ** Scots, wfaa hae 
wi* Widlace bled!" and the meon 
and the ring-dove, ** Rookety Mo," 
“ I’ve been roaming." “ It Is very 
odd!" 

And yet this is man ! Phaugb! Fob! 
This is the ** similis Deo" animal, who 
strutteth to and fro upon the face of 
the earth, ** vaunting himself and be¬ 
ing pufled up," with scornful brow and 
haughty mien, as though he verily 
believed that he bad made himsclt, 
and all the vast creation with which 

he is surrounded! 

“ Mais, retournoDS anosmoutons." 
—Let us return to the butcher's shop. 
We ordered the calf's head, opining 
that Cunegunda might bedevil it into 
mock turtle for to-morrow, when the 
rector, the squire, and the captain, are 
to dine at our cottage. And then, 

it is very odd," we knew not what 
to say next. Had wc been intent on 
mischief, however, wc are firmly per¬ 
suaded we should have been at no 
loss ; but ever thus is it when a good 
deed is to be performed—a lion siart- 
etb up in the way. It suddenly occur¬ 
red to us that we might really be doing 
mischief, if there was nothing going 
on" between the parties, should we in¬ 
troduce the name of such a lily of the 
valley as Sally luglis to such a long- 
IcggM, hard-trotting butcher. Then, 
why came we here? It was not to seek 
after a calf's head, for we had all that 
we wanted in that way at home, and, 
moreover, we generally leave tliose 
matters to Cunegunda. It was very 
odd," and wc thought it more parti¬ 
cularly odd, when, casting our eyes 
on the opposite side of the way, we 
saw the short name and long pole of 
M^Nab the barber, the very man of 
all others, within ten miles round, to 
throw a light upon the subject. There 
he sat, accenrding to his wonted habit, 
twisting a few hairs about, and com¬ 
posing lamentations over the days of 

perukes, cauliflowers, toupees, and 
powder; while his own locks had as¬ 
sumed a snowy whiteness, as though 
despairing of keeping up their long- 
accustomed alpine tint from any ex¬ 
traneous source. 

Now, your village barber, that is, he 
of the old school, for we never encou¬ 
rage your Waterloo ” cuiting shops 
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-.your village b&rbcr ig> generally, a 
good civil tort of a follow, and aome* 
what of an angler withal, a name 
which with us covereth a multitude 
of sins. And bo old Jerry M*Nab is 
a bit of a favourite, or crony** of 
ours; and he opened his door, and 
stood with glistening eyes to Mreloome 
U8, ere we had crossed half the space 
between him and the butcher's. Now, 
Jerry is firmly persuaded, that, when 
a man’s hair bogiiis to ** baldify,’* 
(that is his term,) it cannot be cut 
too often ; therefore, in ten seconds, 
we were installcMl in his arm-chair, 

and enveloped in a table-cloth, and 
die glittering scisaars were flourishiiig 
about our {icricraniura. Such hath 
been the legitimate situation for goB- 
sipping from time immetnorial,* and 
we felt that we had a right to inquire if, 
any news were stirring in the village. 

None,*' was the reply; and, unlike 
the generality of inquirers, wc were 
pleased to hear that such was the 
case. But a wretched shaver indeed 
is he, who, when he hath got a man 
down in one of his chairs, and, as it 
were, at his mercy, cannot say tsonte^ 
Minp to him. Yet such we have seen, 
(our fleah seems crimping on our bones 
as we think tlicrcof,) when eomjteUvd 
to commit a morning call," and en¬ 
dure a Asifsii, for what wot 

we of the adulterated white, mayhap 
Cape at home made, which gocth its 
eternal round, with a tail of ginger¬ 
bread, or jaw-breaking biscuits.^ 

Think not, fair and gentle lady! 
th It we do not properly estimate thine 
industry in the manufacturing, or 
concocting of thy ** home made," irom 

thy worthy grandmother’s receipt. 
No—we agree with you perfectly, 
and think ** it ought to be kept in ilte 
family.*’ We really swallow a glass, 
occasionally, at three houses : but, as 


a general custom, we have not dared 
to make the experiment idnoe a lady, 
fbr whom we feel the greatest respect, 
and towards whom we were anxious 
to make the agreeable, took us in band, 
and played us as skilAilly through a 
raaae of bottles, as ever surly trout or 
jack was guided by veteran angler 
amid the weeds, roou, and sbdves of 
the ruimiog waters. She l^lieved, 
good easy soul, in her very heart, ^t 
the preference given to fercign winea 
was merely a prejudice. “ It is very 
odd !'* for she is really a clever body 
enough. But so it is. And had 
a favourite maxim, namely, that, if 
made wine was kept to a certain age, 
you would not know what you were 
drinking.*' In the truth of this adage 
we perfectly concurred, for the wines 
at dinner, particularly the pseudo 
champaigne, had completely ** bo¬ 
thered" us; and she, having made a 
short trip “ over the water,” had 
learned the French mode (see Sterne) 
of taking a compliment, when its 
raeaniiig is at all doubtful. Smiling 
then most complacently, she tilled a 
glass, with her own hand, from a fresh 
bottle, and, her bright eyes glistening 
triumphantly, presented it to us, ex¬ 
claiming, ** There I now, tell me what 
that ib if you can.** Had it been 
poison (we were some years younger 
thru) wc must have swallowed it. 
Down it went ;—but, to give it a 
name, more perplexed were we than 
the father of Tristram Shandy.— 
“ lo !” thought the lady, and 
** heighc !*’ thought we. It is im¬ 
possible to tell by our single glass," 
quoth shc-.and then—uh i then— 
another bottle of unothr sort was pro¬ 
duced, and “ another and another” 
stood, producible, like the ghosts of 
Banquo's heirs. IIus the woman no 
bowels ? thought v;e And surely. 


* Certainly ever since tlie days of Theophrafitus, who speaks of Ta nugiTa cv/jf 
as an IrUhraan might say, morning ** noctes'* without caulker or toddy. Hum¬ 
drum work! little patzonibcd )>y un. We have it, however, from good authority, that 
there are, in the viciaiiy of Loudon, certain kliavers of the lower class, who ** operate*' 
upon the chin for a penny, and give a glass of gin into the bargain.** Truly these 
modem Licini, who have thus eroancipau^ their predession from ou odium of more 
than two thousand years' standing, merit immortality. not the tonsor princeps,*’ 
who aderroeth fals rooms with the similitude of palm trees and Kgyptiao monsters, and 

** taketh in tlie news,** to beguile the time of the ** gentlemen waiting their turn,** ima- 
gine that be both achieved a novelty. Let him take bis Horace, (of course no Borber- 
ostsshsiiis would venture upon a Brutus,** without reading the bard of Venusium,) 
and ref^h his memory by perusing the eommenoement of the 7ih Satire, Hb. 1. 

“ ProscTiptl regis, Ac. • • • • • oplnor 
Omnibus el lippis notum tonsoribus csss.*' 

G 
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though we hare often deplored the ar¬ 
rangement, never did we feel more re¬ 
spect for the old Goth^ whoever he 
may have been, who introduced die 
custom of separation between the 
sexes after dinner ; for, to the obser¬ 
vance of that custom, do we con¬ 
scientiously attribute the preservation 
of our valuable existence. Here's 
to thee, old Cerberus said we, in- 
stanter, in a bumper of Glenlivot. 
** It's very odd" that ludies should 
love to metamorphose themselves in¬ 
to cellarmen. Economy is, doubtless, 
praiseworthy ; but, we are marvel¬ 
lously mistaken if any thing is saved 
by the ffcncraiif^ of these compound 
incorporators of sour fruit, sugar, and 
brandy. What witli the waste be¬ 
cause it is onft/ ** made wine"—a fowl 
cask every now and then—“misses,'* 
and mistakes, and “ turnings off," to 
be rectitied by more sugar and more 
brandy, ad libitum, it’s a poor specu¬ 
lation at tire present price uf wine. 
We were once told—but we cannot 
believe it—that “ it did quite as well 
as any other, to give to the poor.” 
This we look upon as a libel—unless 
it shall have been aduiinistcrcd in lieu 
uf physic, in which case it may be 
“ all right," as the guard says before 
the coachman sets all a going. But, 
as WG said Irefore, there are some rare 
exceptions. 

“ How do you contrive to fll up 
your time asked wc of him of the 
long pole, (which pole, by the way, 
we opine to be a degraded semblance 
of the caduccus of Mercury.) “ Your 
regrets for past times would lead one 
to suppose that you had no earthly 
thing to employ yourself about. What 
is that little mess of hair that you 
were twiddling in your Angers just 
iiow,up in the corner? Kh, M'Nab?" 
Jerry began to titter at the idea of 
our being ignorant of such matters; 
and then, for our edification, went on 
to state, that the making of them 
things,* wbicli, he at length told us, 

were artificial fronts for tbe ** wo- 
menkind,” was now one of his prin¬ 
cipal sources of employment. 

“ Artificial fronts for women in a 
country village 1" exclaimed we. ** In 
town we wonder at nothing—all ia 
artificial, fronts and every thing: but 
hern” and we lifted the fringe-likc 
thing between finger and thumb, 
** hern, where nature reigns or ought 

to reign, what old foolish body can 

V01..XXV. • 


you find here so besotted as to be 
ashamed of her grey hairs, when evety 
body must know her age? Foh i A 
false front indeed!” and we dropt the 
petty demi-serai-periwig in con¬ 
tempt. " He, he!” quoth Jerry. 
** If your honour knew as much of 
the women-kind as I do—” “ Heaven 
foibid!” thought we, for the fellow 
has had three wives, and, by aU ac¬ 
counts, none of them any thing very 
particular—** You wouldn’t wonder 
at such a fashion as this. But thie,” 
continued he, holding the tiling up, 
between himself and the light, as 
though admiring his own handiwork, 
** this is not for any o/d woman, but 
for the prettiest girl within ten miles 
of this place, let the other be who 
blie may." Now, *‘ it's very odd," we 
do not think wc c-uii poR%.ibly know 
all the pretty girls within ten niiics, 
but we instantly exclaimed, “ Why, 
it cannot jiossibly be for Sally Inglis ?” 
The man of wigs stuttered, and stam- 
incretl, and lookcrl grave, and snid 
that “ wc (meaning himself and the 
otlicr three-and* twenty barbers of the 
district) make it a point of honour 
not to tell,*’ &c. *' .Terry," said wc 

seriously, ** this will not do. You 
know that Sally is a sort of favourite 
—and you know likewise vho recom¬ 
mended her to the widow Jones— 
and, by .Tove! she shall not wear a 
.///Z/.f' front." ** Why,” said the bar¬ 
ber, ** it was not Sally’s doings alto¬ 
gether ; but her mistress's, who said 
that she did’nt like to see her come 
into the parlour with her hair in pa¬ 
pers, nor yet all hanging about; and 
80 she is to have a front, as it will 
save a great deal of time.”—** An old 
Jezebel!" said we; ** and no doubt 
she has got a better for herself. That's 
the way when an old woman once 

turns blue"— ** Blue!’’ exclaimed 
>the astonished shaver, **the widow 
Jones turned blue Yes,” we re¬ 
plied, ** blue as a blue bottle."— 
** I'hen r/mr," quoth the barber, ‘*ac- 

coun ts for her sending to me this morn¬ 
ing for rouge.”—** Rouge I" we re¬ 
peated in amazement; ** blue and 
red 1" and then, thinking on the ex¬ 
treme siUiness of the old body, in thus 
exposing her folly in tbe vill^e, when 
she mif^t have obtained the abomi 
nation at the market town, we added, 
•* and very green too !"—** It's very 
odd," observed Jerry, who was evi¬ 
dently posed ;" blue, red, and green ? ” 
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—Aye,” Baiii we, fooled and fooling 
* to tlie top of our bent ;* ** aye, and 
-white, Jerry, white as thy powder 
puff.”—” Blue, red, jjreeD,and white I 
I can't make it out;" quoth the bar¬ 
ber, speaking slowly, and looking ear¬ 
nestly, as though be began to suspect 
that our ** chief end of man” was da¬ 
maged in a degree which hia art could 
not repair. 

Away then went wc, murmuring 
Blue spirits and red. 

Green spirits and grey,** 

to the Ufctory, in order to consult 
with the good lady of the house how 
Sully Inglis was to be saved from ** the 
three perils,** the false fronts, a blue 
painted mistress, und a jolly butcher. 

It's very odd!” Wt men think, 
all of us at times, particularly well of 
our own talents, acquirements, inven¬ 
tion, K'c. Szc .; but wlion, with our 

boasted knowledge of the w'orld, and 
all that sort of thing,” we are at a 
loss, what do we ? We consult the 
womankind and lo ! “ the gordian 
knot they do unfold, familiar a»** wc 
thrust the envelope from a main- 
tenon cutlet. The good lady did “ se¬ 
riously incline" unto our talc. Some¬ 
times there W'as a smile upon her 
countenance, particularly Mlicn wc 

spjkcof the widow Jones’s'‘Moortish” 
propensities; but she listened patient¬ 
ly unto the end—and then said that 
the only subject of her fears wns the 
widow Jones's back door, which hud 
not entered at all into our calculations, 
although wc saw instantly that there 
was danger to be apprelicndcd there¬ 
from, and resolved to get it stopped 
up. ** They are sad things for bcr- 
vants/* continued the gentle dame, 
and have been the ruin of many. 
The easy access afforded by them to 
idle gosbips introduces idleness, and 
then clandestine habits—and so on*~ 
and then, when there is only one ser¬ 
vant, as in the present case ”— - ■ 

We felt the truth of her observa* 
iion, and not a little ashamed that we 
had been vapouring and rhapsodizing 
all the morning about imaginary dan* 
gers, and utterly overlooked that which 
was real. The lady resumed by ob- 
aerving, *' we must make allowances 
for what Miss Scraggs (it in the bon» 
net and silks) says—she is a Utile apt 

to see more than other people, and has 


been telling roe a strange tale this 
rooming, which, reuUy, 1 can hardly" 
— ■ - ■* The words of a tale>bcarer 

arc as wounds/** said we—" which 
we must do all in our power to heal," 
added the dear benevolent soul mild¬ 
ly. “ Heaven bless her !” thought 
wc, as she left the room, to put on her 
cloak and bonnet, to go forth into the 
village on her errands of mercy. And 
then, being left alone, our tnoughts 
wandered to the blighted dreams of 
our youth, to withered hopes, buried 
in the everlasting silence oi the tomb. 
** Had it been our lot,” thought we, 
** to realize those dreams, to wander 
with that fondly-bclovcd one through 
the mazes of this wilderness, far dif¬ 
ferent had been our path of life 1 We 
might then, in our day and ge¬ 
neration, have been—not like that 
stunted willow', left dry and wither¬ 
ing upon the ancunt bank of the ri¬ 
ver, when the living waters changed 
their course—tior like tlic hollow*, 
scathed oak, which Khooteth forth a 
few green Ictives in summer, ns tliough 
in mockery of its former self—but— 
oh, no! It is a vain prtsumption ! 
The course of man can be trod but 
once. What wo r^n/ly are we know 
but in part, and of what wc might 
have been, under other auspice.s, no¬ 
thing,” W)nt strange creatures we 
are!—not five minutes before, had our 
young friend Robert entered the rootn. 
we should have been delighted to join 
him in any gambol, fur we love child¬ 
ren ; but, he came in then, and wc 
took liim by the hand, and, it's very 
odd,” wt‘ clasped him to our bosoin, 
and could have wept over him I Some 
undefined, misty illusions of the fear¬ 
ful past were floating before our eye« 
^and, when he iiiquirt-d for his 
** mamma,” we arose and walked to 
the window. Yet we are not, by na¬ 
ture, lachrymose. We feel that we arc 
not, and know that wc have much to 
be thankful for ; but—at times, when 
the mind glances retrospectively, bit¬ 
ter fancies will 

Overcome us like a summer cloud.'* 

It’a very odd!” Here we are, walk¬ 
ing erect in our conceit, and fancying 
unto ourselves that we know some¬ 
what of the human mind: and yet, 

joy and grief come welling forth from 




Proverb.**, xxvi. 22. 
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tbe heart, ai from a spring of strange 
waters, why and how we know not. 
Who is there that can say unto him¬ 
self, “ I will be joyous to-day, and no 
cloud shall pass over my soui ?” Pro¬ 
sperity giveth not contentment, and 
adversity is brightened by the sunny 

f leams of hope. And wnat we call 
igh or low spirits—whence are they ? 
Certain events may produce^either; 
but, seldom is it that we can trace 
them to their source—and the strange 
imaginations and eccentric excursions 
of the mind—Can we control them.^ 
The moat intensely occupied, engaged 
in the most interesting of their pur» 
suits, have unbidden fantasies float¬ 
ing and passing before their imagi¬ 
nations. Even in those moments, 
which wc determine shall be hallow¬ 
ed, consecrated, and set apart from all 
others—are they not broken in upon 
by fleeting and trivial things.^ Dreams, 
visions, hopes, and reminiscences ? 
TIu' inh'rnal process of our minds is 
utterly beyond our compiehension or 
government. But of this wc arc as¬ 
sured, that our arHom arc at our own 
command, and that we know well haw 
we ought to steer. We urc like hhips 
at sea. There may be rioting and 
carousing, thoughtless gaiety, melan¬ 
choly and profound study, the timid 
spirit, and the daring mind, breathing 
detiaiice on its enemy even in slum¬ 
ber:—tliese, and more jarring dis¬ 
cords, may be within, while the state¬ 
ly vessel keeps her steady course, amid 
the turbulent and angry waste of wa¬ 
ters. Reason was given to preside ot 
the helm: und He, at whose breath 
the wondrous and complicated frame 
started into existence, and who launch¬ 
ed her forth upon the deep, hath not 
sent her unprovided with a chart to 
direct her unto the desired haven. 
This chart the Christian knows. But 
enough, mayhap ^'somewhat too much 
of this.'* 

The Hector’s daughter, Jane, has 
ever been a great favourite of ours; 
not SO much for her beauty—though 
of that she hath enough wherewithal to 
gladden a parcu l*s eye—-as for the good¬ 
ness of her heart, and that glorious 
overflowing spring of filial affection 
which shametQ the term obedience.” 
A dull and cold word, more fit for the 
parade than the fireside, where hearts 
are ** mingled in peace,** and every 
wish is mutually anticipated. She 
had just rcturnetl from a brief visit at 


** The Hall,’* and walked, with licr 
mother leaning upon her arm, into tbe 

village. We accompanied them, and 
met the Hector, who, as ia his wont, 
had been visiting the sick, and com¬ 
forting the widow and the orphan in 
their afSiiction. Far dii&rent were 
then our feelings from those feveri^ 
and angry sensations which, in our 
revious ramble, had driven us from 
ouse to house, like an unquiet spirit, 
imagining evil in all we saw, and bit¬ 
terly devising strange mirth at the 
frailties of our fellow creatures. A be¬ 
nign influence seemed to hover round 
us. We were about to do good ; and 
we were linked in our pursuit with 
those whom firm principles, and se¬ 
clusion from the world, hud enabled 
to walk in the path in which they 
should go,’* and blessing and blest, to 
keep ** the noiseless tenor of their 
way.” 

We loitered along till wc came to 
old Nanny Tnglis*s cottage; and there 
the good Indy cnteretl alone, ** It's 
very odd!” tbe older some people get, 
the more stupid they seem to become. 
Why did we not go to Sally’s mother 
in the first place, instead of talkiug 
nonsense to obi women and barbers ? 

The poor woman is the w'idow of the 
old veteran coiporal, who saved our 
uncle George's life at Bunker’s Hill; 
and many a day have they both dand¬ 
led us on their knees, and romped and 
played with us when we bad acquired 
strength to gambol, and there was 
something hopeful about us; and 
many a fair prophecy concerning our 
future years did they utter, which as¬ 
suredly would have come to pass, if 
their good wishes could have effected 
so desirable a consummation. 

Poor IngUs 1 He never got ihebetter 
of the fatigue and irritation of mind 
consc([uent upon his appointment to 
the dignity of drill serjeant to the 
* ♦ » volunteers. His awkward 

squads were iudeed awkward : yet 
Inglis wassan^ineat first, for he bad 

seen good Eoloiers made iVom wor&e 
materials: but he soon found that he 
was not in a barrack yard. The rustics 
would hide their inuakets in hcdgis 
and ditches to be "handy'* Ibr the 
next day of meeting; and their con¬ 
sequent appearance was far more an¬ 
noying to tnc veteran than if they had 
been presented to him in anger. lie 
did all he could—but, though some 
years had then elapsed, the volleys, 
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which iome of tlic ** picked men” 6rod 
over bis romains, bore a ssd rcBem- 
blancc to a feu de joie.” Yet, to liis 
honour be it said, for we were present, 
there was scarcely a dry eye around hia 
grave. If he had a fault, they say it 
was that of spinning longyarns” con- 
cerniog the American war, at the vil¬ 
lage alehouae, where he was as much 
missed as Falstaif at the Boar's Head. 
There he had his daily, or rather his 
evening pipe, tankard and bread and 
cheese, at my uncle's expense, who 
knew the corporals habits. Perhaps 
my uncle was wrong, but he used to 
say, that no man enjoys freedom so 
much as an old soldier, who has been 
at the command of his officers all the 
prime of his days ; and, he added, the 
air of an inn makes a man free the 
moment he enters it. ** So, there let 
Juglis enjoy Itiinself, if he will; and, 
if not, he knows that my kitchen is 
open to him. Tell mo not of the im¬ 
morality of a second, or even upon 
occasions, of a third pint of beer, till 
w’e, in the parlour, have discovered sin 
in the “ oilier" bottle. There, boy ! 
it stands with you. 1 hate cant. Your 
labouring men, whom the king him¬ 
self, God bless him ! cannot make, as 
he may dukes andlords, arc unable to 
brew for themselves; and shall they be 
deprived of a wholesome beverage be¬ 
cause some hypocliondriaclirawwonii, 
who never knew the meaning of wann 
<^nhcarted friendship or social de¬ 
light, has perchance met a poor fellow 
for once in a state of glorious inde¬ 
pendence ? Yes ! boy,” for so he 
w'ould call us to the last, ** had it not 

been for me, the license would have 
been ^en from the White Hart, on 
the hill-side—old widow Boyd would 
have been faced to the right obout, 
to face the attacks of adversity and 
old age; and those poor fellows, who 
were disposed to take a pint of beer, 
must have gone two miles for it, at 
least. And what would have been 
the consequence ? a waste ot time, 

which is the labouring man's wealth, 
in the first place: and then talk of 
morality indeed 1 I hate cant, boy! 
Why, we man who went so far for a 
pint of beer, would take two; and 
then, waiting for his companion, a 
third, and so on, and, nine times out 
of ten, make a Jollification of it And 
he would mix with strangers, poach¬ 
ers, tlaevcs, and va^bonus, instead of 
refredifaig himself in inoderatiou, af¬ 


ter the fiitigucs of the day, among his 
own friends and nidghbonra. Let not 
a man be driven for his comforts away 
from the spot where he has a charac¬ 
ter to maintain, aye, and a wife (1 
wish you had one, boy I) to look after 
him. The bottle stands with you. 
Here's a bumper of confusion to all 
canting humbugs, who would deprive 
the poof ,man of genuine homebrew¬ 
ed,” which would soon be scarce 
enough, if it were not for competition. 
Zounds! what would the British bay¬ 
onet be in the next generation, if these 
fellows had their way ? Now, I look 
upon the corporal's chair, at the fire¬ 
side, to be worth five pounds a-year 
to the landlord. I calculate that it will 
add ten years, at least, to M^Nab's 
life, who Imd begun to ** soak him¬ 
self,” under his lainentations for de¬ 
parted wigs and hair powder. And 
I knowj fur I have given him orders 
to that effect, that, if any man in the 
village, no matter who he may be, 
makes a beast of himself in that bouse, 
the corporal will cut biin dead j” 
and, if 1 know any thing of human na¬ 
ture, that will have more effect than 
canting to him for a month. I re¬ 
member once, in America, when I 
commanded a party on tlie banks of 
the Penobscot river, that a govtrn- 

ment sloop, laden with rum ”. and 

so the worthy oldgentlcman would ruu 
on, forlie was occasionally given to])ro- 
sing a trifle. And, in truth, the habit 
seemeth yet to continue in the family, 
for this is a long digression, and ap- 
peareth to have little connexion with 
pretty Sally’s present concerns, saving 
that it treateth somewhat of her ^'pa¬ 
rentage." 

We were all anxious to hear the re¬ 
sult of the conference at the widow 
Inglis’s cottage; but, when the good 
lady of the Uectory joined us, not a 
word would she disclose: yet there 
was a smile upon her countenance, a 
playful and benignant smile, that was 
perfectly satisfactory to all parties, 
with the trifiing exception of a certain 
mischievous triumph, when her eye 
glanced towards us, and which re¬ 
minded us of the butcher's brsggord- 
isrn, when he averred that he had 
" fioored as great a calf this morning 
as ever he saw in his born days.” 
** It's very odd i” tliought we; but we 
felt perfectly satisfied with our own 
proceedings in half a second, being 
proudly conscious that tbc delicate 
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Ariel/* who had now taken the work 
in hand, was a spirit invoked to tlae 
task by ourselves. And we strutted 
Along as proudly as old I’roBpero. ** It's 
very odd !’* we pretend to love the 
truth : yet, if any thing that we have 
undertuken goes on wrong, how miser* 
ably are we wont to shuffle, and en< 
deavour to shift theblaine from our own 
abouiders, and accuse chance, or the 
awkwarilness of others, tliohgh, in 
reality, the fault be all our own: and, 
on the contrary, if things pro8(>er, al¬ 
though we may have “ given it up,” 

like a posing conuudrum, how we do 
hug ourselves, and rejoice in our own 
devices. Oh, self love! with what 

strange people art thou sometimes 
enamoured! Yet art thou a delight¬ 
ful passion, having no rivals: und, 
moreover, thine addresses are ever ac¬ 
cepted. k'rom that moment we had 
only to look on and perceive what fe- 
inulc influence and activity can effect. 


Odd! 

Sally was soon brought to a confession» 
anil it appeared that she did know the 
reason why the butcher came to the 
back door. Matters are all now put 
into a train, and we understand one 
another. To-morrow wc have our 
party, and hone to Oo something coin* 
foitable for the young people. But 
** it's very odd I” the interest we have 
taken in the i^r girl's welfare arose, 
no doubt, entirely from our youthful 
reminiscences of her father's kindness 
to us in the days of ** auld Ung syne 
and yet his widow, who, though called 
old Nanny, declareth she is not on the 
wrong side of fifty, seeineth, like queen 
Dido, to have commenced alMlcrc 

Sychsum.** And her wS^neas, the mo« 
Ting cause thereof, appeareth to be no 
other than M'Nub the barber, who 
hath already buried three wives. Tru¬ 
ly ** it's very odd.'* And, moreover, 
the widow Junes, they say, has her eye 
upon somebody. Heaven defend us! 


TAREWELL TO AN ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 

Written at her request when about to sail/or India. 

Thy sails, above the $ea, 

With favouring breezes swell! 

Eliza! Take with tliec 

This brief, but worm farewell. 

And when far hence thou'rt gone, 

Where all is sea and sky, 

I'he tall ship rushing on, 

The swift clouds passing by. 

Remember, nought can check 

The fceliuin of the soul: 

Till memory lies a wreck. 

They roam without control. 

And mine to thee shall fly 

O’er lands and billows wild; 

And, hoveling round thee, cry, 

FarewellT God bless my child !’* 

Alas 1 thou art now to mo 

As a daughter gone to rest ; 

And I must think on thee 
As a spirit of the blest. 

• 

Since, when thou comest again 
I'o Britain’s sea-girt shore. 

This ** Farewell” may remain. 

But this heart will beat no more* 


r. W. 
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SKKTCuBf OF Italy and the Italians^ with Ucmasks ok Antiquities 

AND Fins Asy. 

INTRODUCTOAY MOTICX. 

The following sketches are princtpally dnnm from the works of WinkcU 
roa&D, Goethe^ and other ‘ intellectual GermaitB, whose copious and valuable 
remarks on Italy liave been hitherto a sealed book to English readers. The 
Germans, whom Sterne would have classed amongst his ** inauisitivc travel¬ 
lers/* wander over the classic soil of Italy with intense deligntj and qualify 
themselves for this darling object of their youthful ambition by years of pre¬ 
paratory study. As observers of human nature and of human ait, they are at 
once acute, industrious, and impartial; and they are enabled, by a previously 
acquired and sound knowledge of J^atin and Italian, of Hou^an Instory and 
antiquities, to gather much v^uable information, where the more indolent and 
prejudiced travellers of other nations discern only & gleaned field. The com¬ 
piler has numbered the sketches, and at the conclusion of the scries, an index 
to the various authors will be added. 


1. HOMAN DANDIITI. 


The most authentic and interesting 
of the numerous banditti tales which 
circulate in Home, is the detail of an 
attack made upon the villa of Baron 
V. Rumohr, at Olevano, on the 16th 
of June 1810, of which a narrative 
was transmitted to a friend in Rome, 
by the hero of this romance of real life, 
a young and intelligent Swiss painter, 
named Salalhc. I have extracted the 
most striking particulars in the words 

of this modern Salvator. 

“ 1 bad been residing some time at 
Olevano, a small town in the moun¬ 
tains, near Palestrina, and 38 Italian 
n)ilca*from Rome, for the purpose of 

sketching the scenery ; and before my 
departure, paid a farewell visit to the 
Baron v. RHonohr, who occupied a vil¬ 
la in the -Vicinity. I arrived there 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
my return being delayed by a thunder 
storm of uncommon violence, accom¬ 
panied with torrents of rain, 1 sat 
down to a game at chers with the Ba¬ 
ron, after which, as the storm still ra¬ 
ged, we were pacing up aud down the 
saloon, accompanied by a young artist 
from Mentz, named Rambour, when 
suddenly two Italians, armed with car¬ 
bines, and dripping with rain, entered 
tbf room, and, in tones too perempto¬ 
ry for guests or travellers, inquired 
for the master of the house. The Ba¬ 
ron, whose opulence was well known 
in the vicinity, saw at a glance that 


these men were banditti; and, giithi.- 
ing their object, replied, with ready 
aud wondcriul self-possession, ' tliat 
he would go and call him.’ Hastening 
from the saloon, he ran down stairs, 
and escaped from the housi*; but, ua 
I afterwards k-arned, was pursued by 
one of the gang, who fortunately sli])- 

f ted and fell on the wet soil, as he was 
evelling his carbine, und, before he 
could recover hiinsolf, the Baron was 

far enough on his way to the adjaciut 
totvn, to reach it in safety. Rambour 
bad succeeded in quitting the saloon 
With the Baron, but finding himself 
pursued by one of the robbers, sought 

refuge in the kitchen, where the cook 
was preparing dinner. * There arc 
robbers in the villa! How shall we 
escape?* said he to the cook, who, 
coolly pursuing his employment, re¬ 
plied in a whisper, ^ I know it, but I 
shall remain where I am.* Rambour 
then darted out of the back door, and 
across several gardens, until he arri¬ 
ved at a lonely house, where he re¬ 
quested of the female inmates shelter 
from the storm,-and was no little sur¬ 
prised to find them perfectly aware of 
the attack upon the villa, which they 
told him as the news of the day. He 
did not long delay hts departure, and 
eventually succeeded in reaching Ole- 
vaiio. 

During these occurrences, I remain¬ 
ed in the saloon with one of the rob- 
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bers; and, as I paced up and down, 
racked my invention for some means 
of escape. Suddenly I heard a loud 
Bcream of horror from Kambour, ut¬ 
tered, most probably, when he saw the 
carbine levelled at the Baron. Ap¬ 
proaching in my walk gradually near¬ 
er to the door, 1 spran; forward and 
seized the door-latch ; but the bandit^ 
who w'atcbcd my gestures witir^c eye 
of a hawk, darted towards me, and le¬ 
velled his carbine close to my breast. 
Immcdiatelv I struck it upwards with 
such force that it nearly fell from his 
hands, but in an instant the ruffian’s 
naked dagger was at my throat. I 
aused as if in resignation to iny fate, 
ut, while he was recovering a better 
grasp of his carbine, I succeeded in 
opening the door, and rushed down 
stairs. At the bottom, however, ano¬ 
ther robber faced mo with a levelled 
carbine, and, my pursuer being close at 
hand, I offered no farther opposition. 
The banditti eagerly searched the 
liovtsc, but Dottinding the Buron, con¬ 
cluded that he had escaped, and by 
way of compensation, seized a youth 
named Baldi, son of the innkeeper at 
Olevano, who, with ilUtiwied, and, as 
it proved, disastrous curiosity, was ga¬ 
zing on this scene of outrage. At¬ 
taching cords to one hand of each cap¬ 
tive, tlte robbers held the other ends, 
and after making free witli my watch, 
bade us niovi* on tlirough tlio btill hea^ 
vy rain; and altliough constantly im- 
podeil by the cord«, whicli were held 
tight to keep our hands behind us, wc 
were urged forward by blows aiul 
tushes from the but-cud of their ca^ 
)ine6. The alarm-bell now sounded 


red ribbands and gaudy-coloured flow- 
era. Strong black muatachios and 
enormous whiskers almost covered his 
wild features, and two long black locks 
hung over his ears, excepting which, 
his hair was closely cropped. His 
throat and breast were iiukcd ; the lat¬ 
ter was thickly covered with strong 
black hair, and in his ears bung hea¬ 
vy rings of gold. Around his neck 
were several strings of coral, and one 
of pearls, from which depended a cru¬ 
cifix of black ebony, with a ChrUt of 
gold. His short jacket, waistcoat, and 
breeches were of green velvet, and the 
w'uistcuat was adorned with three rows 
of silver buttons, while his leathern 
girdle was stuck round with cartridges, 
and in the middle of it appeared a long 
dagger,~with a black horn handle, in¬ 
laid with silver. The Papal arms were 
engraved on the brass clasp of his belt; 
a decoration which surprised me no 
little, until I recollected having heard 
that the reckless habits of these men 
did not preclude a profound and su¬ 
perstitious veneration for the Holy Fa¬ 
ther of the Church; and indeed the 
number of amulets and pictures of 
Ruints which covered his breast, suffi¬ 
ciently indicated his devotional habits. 
His carbine was suspended behind bit; 
slioulder by a leathern strap, in which 
were olso fixed a silver spoon and fork; 
and instead of shoes, he wore sandsiR, 
secured by long bands, which wound 
spirally up his naked legs as high as 
the knees. While I was attentively 
observing this picturesque ruffian, lie 
turned flerctly round, and thus afl- 
dressed me. * I shall make you an¬ 
swerable for the Baron. Your fliends 


from Olevano, and the robbers, shout¬ 
ing to a peasant who guided them, 
* To the forest! To the forest!’ hand¬ 
ed their wet and heavy cloaks to a goat¬ 
herd who met us at this moment as if 
by appointment, quitted the high-road 
for the open fi< Ids, and proceeded with 
increased rapidity, until they reached 
a rivulet swollen by the flood of rain 
into a brood stream. Here they bak¬ 
ed for two of their associates ; and du¬ 
ring the pause I had leisure to survey 
the apparent leader of these despera¬ 
does, whom they addressed by the 
name of Nicola. He was a man of 
dark and menacing exterior, and ap¬ 
parently about thirty-flve years old. 
He woic a round-brimmed, high- 
crowned, sugar-loaf hat, adorned with 


must raise money, or it will go hard 
with you.’ 

To pacify him, I voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered a little hoard of about /iO 
scudi in gold, which 1 had saved by- 
long economy, to defray my expenses 
to Naples. This I told him as I band¬ 
ed the purse, adding that I was a )K>or 
Swiss artist, and an orphan, &U]>port- 
ing myself with difficulty by profes- 
eional labour. 

* But if so poor,’ he replied, as 
he poised the gold in his hand, * bow 
came you to have a watch ? and how 
did you travel through luly.^’ 

“ * The watch,’ I answered, * was 
left to me by my father, and I entered 
Italy with the army as an artilleryman. 
Afterwards I serveil some time in the 
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Swiss guards on Monte Cavallo, got 
tired of the service, and returned to 
painting for a support.* 

The bandit and his men listened 
with growing interest to my replies, 
and questioned me minutely respect¬ 
ing the eampoimis I had served, and 
the countries 1 iiad marched through. 
The^ appeared, I thought, to find a 
gratification in the close resemblance 
which the scenes of military rapine I 
had witnessed bore to their own less 
honourable process of exaction and 
outrage. We now resumed our march, 
and, after a five mile walk, baited 
again under a projecting rock called 
Mora rossa, where they informed me 
that I must write a letter to obtain 
the sum required for my ransom. 
One of the robbers cut a blank leaf 
out of my pocket* book with his dag¬ 
ger ; a second shook some gunpowd'.'r 
into the lid of his powder-flask, let 
some drops of water fall into it from 
Ills dripping hat, and thus prepared a 
Kubstitatc for ink, while, with my 
knife, I converted a wooden splinter 
into a pen. Two of the gang now 
suspended a pocket-handkerchief over 
my head, to protect me from the rain 
while writing, and a third levelled the 
point of his dagger at my throat. 
They then dictated with loud tones 
and menacing gestures alettcr to Baron 
Kumohr, which I began to write 
in German, but was soon compelled, 
by viry significant gestures, to make 
use of Italian. The letter was in sub¬ 
stance as follows;— Dkah Barok, 
My life is in imminent peril, and if 
you do not immediately send ^000 
Bcudi for ray ransom, I shall most cer¬ 
tainly be murdered. In mercy do me 
this favour, and save my life. 

' Sai.athe.' 

Before I bad recovered from the 
mortal terror under which I penned 
this short letter, 1 was required toad- 
dnss another to the innkeeper at Ole- 
vano, demanding 10,000 scudi for the 
ransom of his son, after which the 
letters were immediately dispatched 
by the peasant who had been our 
guide, with rapid steps the robbers 
now commenced another five-mile 
atage up the mountain-road. The 
sain still fell in torrents; and I was • 
so utterly worn out 1^ terror and pre¬ 
vious fatigue, that 1 iell exhausted on 
tho grass, telling the bandits that I 
flhiijpdi^pirc before them if they did 
not ,4lIow me some repose. They 


paused a few minutes to relieve me, 
and then started forward to the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain, which 1 reach¬ 
ed utterly exhausted and breathless, 
and waa allowed to repose a consider¬ 
able time under a beech-trcc, while 
the robbers looked out with eoglc- 
eyes into the vale below, to see if they 
were p^ued. Proceeding at length 
some./vies farther into mis moun¬ 
tainous region, wc paused for the 
night; and a circular hollow, resem¬ 
bling a crater, was selected for our bi¬ 
vouac. Immediately a fire was lighted 
by one, while others of the gang helped 
themselves to a calf from a not distant 
herd of cattle, killed and flayed it ; 
after which slices of the flesn were 
roasted by the primitive process of lay- 
ing'^hem on the fire, and turning 
them, when done enough on one side. 
A few hours later arrived a shepherd 
with a provision of wine and bread 
for these marauders, who, like all 
others of their tribe, had nurntToiis 
satellites, or accessaries, in the shape 
of spies, providers, receivers, and b<ir- 
tcrers; through whoso agency they 
were enabled to maintain the requisite 
intercourse with civilized society. The 
dinner being soon ready, we sat down 
to partake of it, and I must, injustice 
to these vagabonds, acknowledge that 
they not only shared alike with me, 
but helps 1 me first. During our meal 
the captain observed in the possession 
of the shepherd a prayer-book calied 
Santa Croce. He immediately seized 
and ofiVred it to me, saying, ‘ Von 
can read this book.- Give us a prayer 
Out of it." I complied, and read a 

prayer to the robbers, who uncovered 
their heads and listened with much 
apparent unction, especially the lead¬ 
er, who sighed deeply, and ro))euti'dly 
kissed his crucifix with much fervour. 

When I had concluded, he expressed 
himself much edified by the prayer, 
and immediately ordered a requisition 
to be made upon the town of Olevano 
for five similar prayer-books. This 
anomalous personage generally kept 
aloof from the others, and sat with 
folded arms in silent abstraction, often 
sighing deeply, while his men were 
full of Hfe and animal enjoyment. 
This reserve was probably assumed by 
the captain to support bis author!^, 
and not unsuccessfully, as their def^ 
fence to liis commanos and opinions 
was very obvious. He was also the 

most actirc and vigilant in his roca« 

16 
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tion> aiul iuvan’aUjr took his turn at 
the )ook-out, in common with the 
others. Abont nine at night arrived 
two peasants from Olcvano with a 
sumptcr liorsc^ carrying a supply of 
bacon, bread, cheese, and a keg of 
wine, and the bandits began to make 
preparations for their noctur|i^^an- 

a uet. Slices from the remainltdr of 
le calf were spitted on their iron ram¬ 
rods, and I was compelled to contri¬ 
bute my assistance as a turnspit; bat 
in return fur my labour and attention, 
they helped me first, and always to 
the choicest morsels. After supper, 
the air on titishigh ground being cold 
and penetrating, the robbers started 
on their feet, and endeavoured to waian 
themselves by dancing. With riotous 
cordiality they seized my hands, ex¬ 
claiming, * Come along, Federico, 
and dance with us ; it will warm you.* 
Sensible that unqualified submission 
was my best policy, 1 joined in the 
d-mcc of these frolicsome ruffians, witli 
a hcovy heart, and, doubtless, a most 
indifterent grace. At midnight a man 
was stationed on the look-out, while 
the others stretched themselves round 
the fire uiid went to sleep. I lay down 
on the wet soil, and vainly endeavour¬ 
ed to obtain the repose 1 so much 
needed: at length I tried a sitting 
posture, and succeeded better. Wlio 
will believe that under all this accu¬ 
mulation of terror and suspense, I not 
ojjly enjoyed rcfre.shing slumber, but 
a soothing and delightful dream ! Mc- 
thought 1 was residing, as in early., 
youth, under the paternal roof, sur¬ 
rounded and caressed by loving pa« 
rents, brothers, and sisters, and with¬ 
out a wish ungratified. Too soon, 
alas ! this vision of by-gooe bliss was 
broken. I'he moist and penetrating 
cold speedily roused me to a chilling 
sense of my calamitous situation-^to 
the bitter consciousness that I had lost 
parents, brothers, and Histers-—that I 
was a captive, and my life at the mercy 
of cruel and reckless robbers. A stout 
and handsome youth of twenty, who 
reclined at ray elbow, roused himself, 
and observing my extreme depression, 
kindly endeavoured to cheer me. 

' Federico/ said he, ‘ be tranquil. 
We shall do you no injury; and, be¬ 
fore long, you will be at liberty.^ 

** lie then questioned me for some 
time about my native country, the late 
war, and the artillery service. While 
I was replying to flis queries, he 6ud« 
Vot. XXV. 


denly interrupled roe with—* Hear 
me, Federico; have you then really 
no more roooey ?' 

** * None on earth/ I replied, * ex¬ 
cept these two Bcudi, and some smaller 
coins, aU of which are at your dis¬ 
posal.* 

** * No/ sai^ he ; ‘ I will not take 
them. <Th^ will pay your expenses 
back to 110 . 116 .* 

** Slowly passed this miserable night; 
but at length the davligbtdawued upon 
the hills; the robbers roused them¬ 
selves, and sent the two i>casants to 
Olevano for the ransom of the i'mkoep- 
er's Bon, who was half dead with terror, 
and whom from time to time they tor¬ 
tured with imprecations and menaces. 
Nor did I altogether escape th^sc 
brutal frolics. The mischievous Nico¬ 
la, drawing his long dagger from its 
sheath, turned to me, saying, * How 
strange it is that we can never get the 
rust of human blood out of the stool! 
Say, Federico; you have seen service; 
how do the soldiers contrive to keep 
their arms so bright ?* I told him that 
we cleaned them with fine brick- dust 
and vinegar. 

** * Hah i I shall recollect that,’said 

he, poising the weapon in his hand with 
complacency, and then with true ban¬ 
dit-frolic in his glittering eyes, he 
pointed his dagger at my stomach, and 
made a sudden gesture as if to stab 
me. * There is a firm grasp in this 
handle,* he continued ; ^ this knife 
never fails me, Federico f It has 
blanched many a cheek for ever.* 

** Fearful or rousing the murderous 
propensities of this human tiger, I 
concealed as much as possible my 
deadly terror ; and, with assumed in¬ 
difference, I inquired lus reason for 
stabbing upwards from below the ribs, 
instead of plunging the dagger down¬ 
wards into the breast. 

“ ‘ We know better than that, Fede¬ 
rico/ he replied; * the blow down¬ 
wards is never certain. The bones lie 
close, and often resist the blade, or 
give it a wrong direction; but the 
stab upwards reaches tlie heart in a 
moment, and never fails.* 

** Thus did I endeavour, by thooreli- 
eal discussion and inquiry, to prevent 
any practical experiments at my ex¬ 
pense, while Nicola continued to play 
with his dagger, gazing on it the while 
with an eye of fondness, and then lay¬ 
ing hold of the jioint, he llircw it aloft, 
and, watching its revolutions, caught 
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it adroitly by the handle at it fell, with fierce gesturea, threatcnc'd to cut 
Pleased with his own dexteri^, he off his ears; which brutal prelude to 
offered me the weapon, challenging me a more horrid catastrophe irightened 
to do as macb. I declined the at- the poor fellow into eonrulsioni, and 
tempt; but showed him another trick, befell on the turf utterly inaenaibie. 
common in Germany, by attaching a The diatreeaed Oleranese Immediately 
small bit of paper to one side of the departed in quest of a larger sum; 
blade, and rapidly turning the dagger and, ,aamy letter to the Baron was still 
to produce the appearance o£ a paper unaeyiwred, the robbers bade me ad« 


on both aides of tne blade, and then 
on neither aide of it. The robbers 
wifere delighted with this optical delu¬ 
sion, but not one of them could guess 
how the trick was done. I revealed 
the secret to the captain, who tried, 
succeeded, and was so much elated 


dress'to him another and atill more 
urgent petition for hie interference, 
to save me from death. 

With this order, however, I firmly 
refused to comply. The letter, I said, 
would be utterly frititleas. Again I 
assured them that I was a destitute 


with his success, that his savage fea- and friendless artist, and that I had 
tares relaxed into more friendly mean- m claim upon the Baron, who was 
ing; and he told me that 1 hM really OTubtlesa already in Rome, and would 
W$n his beort. certainly make no sacrifice in my bc- 

** This gleam of sunshine was,hew- half. I begged them to release me; 
ever, soon succeeded by a dark and or, if they intended to destroy roe, to 
thrMteningincident. Information was put an end to my suspense on the 
received that soldiers were approach- spot. 

ing through the valley; and imme- Not one of them, however, betray- 
diately roy companion and I were cd any inclination to put their threat 
bound with cords, laid on the ground, in execution. Their deportment to me 
and told, with fierce menaces, that our continued friendly as before ;~thcy 
lives should be answerable for theirs, even desired to see some specimens of 
and that if the soldiers attacked them, rny skill in drawing, and told me to 
we should be instantly put to death, sketch their portraits. Selecting a suit- 
Kre long, however, wc were released able piece or charcoal from the ashes, 
from our bonds; intelligence, as I af- I scraped it to a point, and h^an to 
terwarda hoard, had been received by sketch tlieir miniature likenesses on 
■pies, that the inhabitants of Olevano, the blank leaves of niy pocket-book, 
fearing this result, had prevailed upon Several of thise rude wrtraits were 
the soldien to retire. highly approved of, and pocketed by 

*^bouteleven o’clock some peasants tbe originals; but one of tbcm was 
arrived from Olevano, with 200 scudi, objected lo as crooked and caricatured, 
and several watches and silver spoons, which, I roust admit, was the fact, 
as a ransom for young Baldi. Captain With growing cordiality, these singu- 
Nicola, who was sitting on the ground, lar ruffians endeavoured to prevail 
took tbe profifkred valuables on his upon me to take up my abode with 
1 ap, counted tbe money, and tosaed them, telling me that I should enjoy 
the plate and watches on the ^ass, ex- life, and that they possessed beautiful 

claiming, ' I can do nothing with pictures, which they had taken on tbe 
such trash as this—I must have mo- nigh-roads from English travellers, 
.uey![ Indignant at the small amount Some time back, they told me, that 
in coin, his anger blazed out in furious they bad captured an Englishman, 
menaces.. * What,' said he, * do tbe travelling with an English lady of 
Olevanese tike me for a fool, that they dazzling beauty. They had carried 
dare to send me 200 scudi instead of them up into the mountains,—had 
lOjOOOf "Have they no conscience, no made a chair and tabic of tree-bark 
dMflScy, that they treat me thus an- for the aooomraodation of the lady,— 
wortha,?-By heaven, fellows! if and bad endeavoured to cheer and 
ytm don't bring me more money,,! amuse her by every possible attention, 
will tend this boy's head to his fa- —but all in vain, her depression and 
her/ alarm were invincible. They farther 

The robbers, to shew the alarmed told me, that they only frequented the 
peasants that their leader was in bitter high-roads, when they had no better 
eanipst, began to prick the trembling employment, and that such excursions 
youth with their dagger points, and, were hardly worth«the risk and trouble 
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incurrcilj rarely yielding above SOO or 
400 scttcli, and a few watches, rings, 
and snuff-boxes. Front their conver¬ 
sation, at different times, I collected, 
that the whole gang comprised fifty 
men, who aBsembled every three 
months for purposes of festivity ; and 
that each new-year’s day thM^met to 

celebrate an annual festival, wii|h waa 
attended by many women an^'girls, 
with whom they danced and feasted 
for a week. 

They did nothesitate to discuss be¬ 
fore roe various projected enterprises; 
and, amongst others, expressed their 
ititention to lay hold of a Cardinal, and 

to retain possession of him until the 
holy father should hare granted 
a free pardon. ^ 

At five in the evening thcpcasants 
returned from Olevano, with a farther 
sum of 199 Bcudi in gold, to ransom 
the captive Baldi; but the robbers, 
still unsatisfied, threatened to murder 
him if more money were not procured. 
The peasants intreated and wept for 
him, assuring the captain that they 
had already brought not only all the 
father’s property, but all the coin in 
Olevano. The agonised youdi fell on 
bis knees, and implored Nicola to re¬ 
lease him, but the robber was inexo¬ 
rable ; and the peasants were again 
dismissed with loud repetitions of the 
threat, that old Baldi would see his 
son’s head, if he did not raise a larger 
sura. 

With regard to me, they appeared 
to have at length reaped a convic¬ 
tion, that I had no friends to redeem 
me, and that ss a hostage I was worth¬ 
less. Suddenly Nicola turned to me, 
and, in a voibe which fell like heavenly 
nmsic on my ears, exclaimed, * Go, 
go, Federico !—Vou may de|>art in 
j>cacc.' 

Another of the band added, smiling, 


' Forgive us, Federico, for taking the 
wrong man. We shall perhaps meet 
another time.* 

** * I hope that I shall never again 
burden you with an incumbrance so 
unprofitable,* I replied, laughing.— 
The bandits joined in the laugh, shook 
hands with me in turn, and thus ami¬ 
cably we separated. 

I had proceeded some distanccdown 
the mountain, when my Kteps were 
arrested by a loud call of * Federico! 
Federico! come back!’ I paused and 
hesitate<1, but soon determined to 
comply; and, returning, met one of 
the robbers, who askra me for his 

pocket handkerchief, in lieu of which, 
being wet, he had borrowed mine to 
protect the look of bis carbine from 
the rain. 

The friendly ruffian again shook 
hands with and embraced tne, saying, 

‘ Kiss me, Federico.* I complied, 
and, again turning upon tbc banditti, 
proceeded through Olevano to Rome, 
near whicli I met several acquaintanebs 
coming with arms and money to at¬ 
tempt my release. They had beard 
of tnycapuvity; and, through the kind * 
ogcncy of Mr Scbnell, the Swiss con¬ 
sul, a sum bad been collected for iny 
ransom. The-Papal government had 
also pledged itself to defray my ran¬ 
som, and to refund any sum of which 
I might have been robbed; and, 
through the perseverance and energy 
of the worthy consul, I actually re¬ 
ceived from the Roman authorities the 
fifty scudi of which I had been de- 
ynived. 

Subsequently I beard, that Nicoh 
and his men had succeeded, on the 
following day, in extorting a farther 
sum of isOO scudi for young Baldi, 
who was restored to his father half 
dead from the incessant terrors he had 
experienced.” 


II. THE FATE OF HXBXTtCS. 

The following anecdote of Italian tian lives were an example to many 
priest-craft is genuine. A worthy wo- Romans, should peri^ everlsstingly. 
man in Rome, who kept an hotel and The priest reproved her folly and 
boarding-house, having observed with presumption, and thus explained : 
wonder the correct morals and deco- , ” Even in his mother’s womb the 
rous habits of many English and Ger- heretic is already the indisputable pro¬ 
man heretics, asked her confessor if it perty of the devil; for which reason 
was really true, that all these poor fb- be is not so frequently teased and 
feigners would go into everlasting fire; tempted by the arch-enemy as we 
as she could not understand why these Christians are. Who cannot he depri- 
herctics, whose virtuous and Chris- vod of our claims on heaven, except 
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by great wickedness and impiety. Re« 
joico not, therefore, at tho good ac« 
tions and good manners of thoae here¬ 
tics, whi(Si are, indeed, the certain 
tokens of their irredeemable damna¬ 
tion ; nor take ofieuce at the elect, 
who BO often stumble and fall in their 


struggleB with the tempter. Tlie fa¬ 
vourites of God are tliMO whom the 
devil incessantly seeks to entangle; 
hut, being sure of the souls of here¬ 
tics, he never tempts them more thin 
once, and then only out of wantonnesa 
and pastime.'* 


HI. MIRACULOUS ORItOV* 


As a suitable appendage to the fore¬ 
going anecdote, I send you some ac¬ 
curate extracts from a miraculous ori¬ 
son, or prayer, which is printed on a 
sheet of paper, and currently sold in 
Rome and Naples; and for the bene¬ 
fit of those who cannot read Italian, I 
subjoin an accurate translation. 

Copia di una Orazione ritrovata 
^ 1 ^ S. Sepolcro di nostro Signor Gesu 
Cristo in Gerusalerome, la quale con- 
servo da Soa Saittita c da Carlo V. no 
loro Oratorj in cassa d'Argento. De« 
Biderosa S. Elisabetta, Repina d'Ung- 
heria, S. Metildc, e 8. Brigida sapere 
alcune cose della Rassioiic di Gesu 
Cristo, ftccro particolari Orasioni, nlle 
quali appan'c G. C. favellaiido con 
ciascheuuna di esse cosi. 

** Serve mic diletto, sappiute, che i 
soldati armati furono 12.9>->GU esc- 
cutori di giustizia furono 3S—I pngui 
mi diedero nella testa 30—Mi diedero 
calci 105—Colpi di mano nella testa 
e ncl petto furono 108—Colpi nelle 
spalle 60—Fui strascinato per i ca- 
pelli 23 volte—Battiture C6C6—Ncl 
corpo 110 piaghe—Nella testa buchi 
JOO—Fui strascinato e stirato per la 
barba 23 volte—Punture di spine nella 
testa loo—Spine mortali nella fronte 
3—Spuli nella facia 150—Piaghe che 
mi furono fatte da 1000—Quelli che 
mi giudicarono furono 3—1 soldati 
che mi condussero furono 108—Le 
£occie dl sangue, chc sparsi, furono 3 
milioni otton&a e quattrocento trenta. 

** Chi ogm'glurno recitera sette Pa¬ 
ter Nostcr ed Are Maria per lo spazio 
di dodici anni continui. per compirc 
il nuinero dclle goccie di sangue, chc 
Span!, gli conccuo queste grazie. 

Indulgenza plenaiia e remisBione 
di tutt* i Mccoti. 

** Sara libero dalle pene del Purga- 
torio. 

Sara come Be fosse martiree spaf- 
gesse il sangne per la Santa Fede. 

“ Chi portera sceo ^uesta Orazione 
non monk annegato, ne di mala rnorte 
O'di tn^tc impiovisa, saru libera dal 
colUaggio c dalle eaette, non morrn 


senza confesrione, sarti libero da suoi 
nemici, e del poter della giustizia, c 
da tutt' i Buoi roalevoli e falsi testi- 
monj. 

** Questa Orazione e stata approvatn 
da varj Tribunali della Santa Inqoi- 
sizione e dalli llegni di Spagna. 

"Napoli, 1815. Nella Stamperia 
dfteverino. Con perroessi dc’ Supc- 

* •Of 

non. 

Translation.—" Copy of an Orison 
found in the Holy Sepulchre of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at Jerusalem, and 
preserved in a silver box in the Ora¬ 
tories of his Holiness and Charles V. 

Elisabetta, Queen of Hungary, 
St Metilde, and St Brigida, being de¬ 
sirous to know some particulars of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, offered espe¬ 
cial prayers, on which appeared unto 
them JcBus Christ, and spake unto 
tltem after this manner: 

" Know, my well beloved servantB, 
that there were 125 armed soldiers— 
33 ofBccra of justice. They gave me 
.30 blows on the head—105 kicks— 
lOH blows w'ith the hand on my head 
and breast—60 blows on the shoul¬ 
ders. I was dragged by the hair 
23 tiincB—the beatings were 
• wounds on the body 110 —holes on 
the head 100. 1 was dragged and 
pulled by the beard 23 timts—1 had 
100 punctures of thorns on the head 
—3 mortal tliorns in the forehead— 
luOspittings in the face. The woundt. 
Inflicted on me were 1000—those who 
judged me were 3—the soldiers who 
conducted me were 108—the drops of 
blood which 1 shed were three mil¬ 
lions eight thousand four hundred and 
thirty. 

" Whoever will daily recite seven 
Pater Nosters and Ave Marias for the 
space of twelve successive years, to 
make up the numbe r of drops of blood 
which I shed, shall receive Brom me 
these favours— 

Plenary indulgence, and remis¬ 
sion of all his sins. 

He shall be free from the punish¬ 
ments of purgatory. 
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“ He shall be deemed a martyrj and justice^ and from all maliciouB and 
as if he liad shed his blood for the false witsvCf^s. 

holy faith. « This drison has been approved 

“ Wlioever will carry about him by various tribunals of the Holy In- 
this orison, shall not die by drowning quisition, and of the kingdoms of 
^nor by calamitous or &ud<lcn death ; Spain. 

hu shall be safe from contagion and ** Naples, 1815. Printed by Sever- 
from lightning; he shall not die with- ino^with permission of the Auiho- 
ont confession; he shall be.safe from rities,'* &o. 
his enemies, and from the power of 

IV. THB BlOnAL EFFECT OF HOME UPON THE TKAVELLEB. 

Thoseonly who have lived in Rome of youth, to mature, and consolidate 
can duly estimate the potent and last- the character. 1 am already so fil¬ 
ing impression produced upon the tered, and, I have the vanity to think, 
mind of a thinking man, by a rcsi- so improved a man since my arrival 
(Unce in this capital of the ancient here, that there are times when I ol- 
world* The daily conteraplat£|n of most doubt my own identity, and ifna- 
so many classical and noble objects, gine that, by some preternatural agen- 
c-levatcs and purifies the soul, and has cy, I have been born over again, and 
a ])owerful tt ndency to allay the in- have had new blood and new vitality 
considerate fervours and impetuosities infused into my frame. 

V. TiiE srniKc: of jutobka. 

The gratifications of a residence in it flows unvalued and forgotten. I 
Rome are inexhaustible. At every refreshed mysdf in the mid-day heat 
turn I discover some new evidence of by drinking its pure lymph from the 
the power and iDagniiiceuce of her hollow of iny hand, and gazed with 
ancient inhabitants, and vivid senaa- long and Insatiable delight upon the 

tioDs of delight and awe rapidly sue- memorable fountain. This sacred spot 
ceed eacli other. This venerable me- is surrounded and obscured by conti- 
tropolis is the tomb and monument, guous buildings, and tlie walls arc 
not of princes, but of nations; it illus- luxuriantly fringed and mantled with 
trutes the progressive stages of human ni 088 e 8 ,Jichcns, and broad-leaved ivy. 
society, and all other cities appear The proud ai^ueducts of the expand- 
modern and unfinished in compart- ing city dimmish the value and im- 
son. portance of this spring, but it was iin- 

Kxploriiig this forenoon the vicinity questionably the ruling motive which 
uf Monte Palatino, I discovered in an determlued Romulus, or possibly an 
obscure corner, near the temple of earlier colony of Greeks, to take root 
Romulus, the time-hallowed spring of here, as wiUiin the wide compass of 
.Tuturiia, rising with crystal clearness the Roman walls there is no other 
near the Cloaca maxima, into which source of pure water. 

VI. TAIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

I walked homeward in a reverie of ever, we may infer, from the eompara- 
deep and harmonious feeling, and pas- tlve merits of these works of art, a 
sed under the three triumphal arches corresponding degree of public spirit 
remaining, out of six and thirty which and good feeling in the contemporary 
once adorned the Roman capital, people, and the reverse, what dfgradcd 
There is a delicate and affectionate, as puppets were the Romans under .Sen- 
well as a poetical character, in these timiua and Constantine, ia comparison 
tributes of an admiring people to a with the subjects of Trajan ; and bow 
successful chief. What roonument ol ludicrous are the decorations upon the 
victory could have been so honourable arch of the Christian emperor, to ce- 
ami enduring, as one of these proud lebrate whose comparatively moderate 
and exulting arches, decorated with achievements, the sculptors of bis day 
the most heroic incidcuts in the life of inserted some incstcrly figures, stolen 
tlic approaching conqueror ? If, how- from the triumphal arch of the valiant 
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and enterprising Trajan^ the conquer* tion which prevailed at that periml 
or oi the Dacians and the ^i^thians ! was alike dis^accful to the 6ovcrei|jn 
iiut tile spirit of architeetttJ^ spolio- and the people. 


‘In the afternoon I visited the Pan¬ 
theon, the miotic temple dedicated 
by Agrippa to the avenging Jupiter, 
to Ceres, and to all the gods. This 
matchless edifice is the only perfect 
specimen of ancient architecture re¬ 
maining in Home; and, in the bar* 
mony of its proportions, and the ex¬ 
quisite beauty ot its columns, it sur¬ 
passes every temple on earth. When 
I entered the deep and glorious por¬ 
tal, I could have fancied myself in a 
sacred grove, and surrounded by the 
regular roagiiiHcence of palm-trees, 
planted at the same moment by a dU 
vinity. The interior has a majesty all 
its own. Columns of the richest Co¬ 
rinthian rise in solemn and harmoni¬ 
ous grandeur around the beholder, and 
the ienmense dome and circle strike 
him with deep, and devotional awe. 
The dusky light in the recesses, the 
profound yet speaking stillness around 
him, impart to this wondrous edifice 
the shade, Uie repose, and the magni¬ 
ficence of a colossal mausoleum ; but 
when he looks upward through the 
crowning orb, and has gaaed awhile 
on the brilliant clouds which flit across 
tile deep blue sky, this sepulchral 
tranquillity is changed, as if by magic, 
into life and movement. The stately 
columns assume a bolder swell, and a 
more glorious symmetry ; the cupola 
appears to glide through the pure 
ether, and the excited gazer dreams that 
he listens to the music of the spheres, 
and is careering with planets and con¬ 
stellations through universal space. 

The rare combination of beauty and 
majesty displayechifk this mighty tem¬ 
ple, appears to have awed the succes* 
sire spoilers of Home, and to have 
preserved it from material destruc¬ 
tion. The statues which adorned its 
niches, including tbePhidianMinerva, 
of ivory and gold, and the plates of 
bronze aud silver which lined the 
dome, were plundered by that super¬ 
lative barbarian, the third Constan¬ 
tine, who despoiled Home of its flnest 

VIII. BATHS OF 

The Romans sought the protection 
of their gods for every public and im- 


works of art, to deoorate the palaeea 
and temples of Syracuse. Succeeding 
robbers carried off the bronse capitals 
of the interior columns, mentioned by 
Pliny, and substituted capitals of white 
marue, which are, however, well exe¬ 
cuted, and harmonize agreeably with 
the giallo antico ofthe'tall thafta. The 
colossal pillars of the portal, and the 
three columns of the campo vacctno, 
surpass in beauty and nclinesa all 
other specimentof the Corinthian, and 
have supplied models to all the dis¬ 
tinguished edifices of that order 
throughout modern Europe. 

There is certainly much to admire 
in the simple elegance of the Doric 
and Ionic columns, and entablature, 
but they possess not the regal splen¬ 
dour, tlic liuhtness, and vitality which 
constitute the fluted Corinthian, Uie 
moDgyeh of the five orders: nor do 
they excite that agreeable association 
of ideas, which carries the mind of the 
beholder to tbc origin of columnar 
architecture, and detects, in the groo¬ 
ving of the shaft, and the foliation of 
the capital, the bark and leafage of 
the forest-tree. 

The too ponderous attic of this ro- 
tondu was once lightened and decora¬ 
ted by a circling group of Caryatides, 
as described in Pliny. They have 
been replaced by pilasters, supporting 
a cornice, from which ascends the 

enormous dome. How gloriour, how 
celestial, must have been the eftect of 
this proudest of all tlie temples of 
Puntheisrn, when the deities of the 
heathen world filled every niche, with 
pale and silent beauty; the lofty Ca¬ 
ryatides relieved the attic; and the ma¬ 
jestic hemisphere above glittered with 
bronze and silver ! The beauty of the 
existing edifice is of that dignified and 
serious character which succeeds the 
bloom and brilliancy of youth; but it 
is still beauty, and of tnat high and 
genuine order, which bids dcfUnce to 
all criticism, and to all changes of ar- 
*chitectural rule and fasliion. 

AKCIZNT ROMC. 

portaiit undertaking ; and their baths, 
in which a great national object was 
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combined with the moet lavieh inag- 
ni6cence» were placed under the espe> 
ml guardianship of some divinity, 
whose temple was the grand entrance 
to the sploidid whole. 

Consecration was also as essential 
then, as it is now, to protect public 
buildings from the filthy habits, the 

Immondeazaio,'* whitm has ever 
been the disgrace of Italy, and more 
especially of Home. Indeed, the" 
petfats la Santa Croce," i^o. of the pre« 
sent day, which so often meets the eye 
on the walls and porticos of churches 
and chapels, is but a modem version 
of the ** Si quia hie minreritf &C. iratua 
Duos habet," of imperial Home. 

It appears to me sufficiently evi¬ 
dent, tliut the Pantheon was once the 
vestibule of the magnificent baths 
which Agrippa bequeathed to the Ito- 
inan citizens, with revenues for their 
supporL The ruins of these tberma' 
are in actual contact with the rotondo, 
and extend behind it to a considerable 
distance. The noble portico was sub¬ 
sequently added, the interior was rich¬ 
ly decorated, and the mapificent^m- 
bination ranked with the temples of 
Peace, and of Jupiter Maximus, the 
cdcficial wonders of Home. The pic¬ 
turesque ruin by the Porta Maggiore, 
called the temple of Minerva Medica, 
was erected for a similar purpose; and 
the church of San Bernardo was the 
entrance, or outwoik, of the baths of 
Diocletian. These differ in ornament 
and detail, but in general desip they 
accord with the Pantheon. The sim¬ 
ple grandeur of their cells, and the 
Dold vaulting of their imint use domes, 
possess a sublimity which immediate¬ 
ly fascinates the eye, and in my opi¬ 
nion greatly surpasses the effict pro¬ 
duced by a 6rst view of the interior of 
St Peters, where the narrowness of 
.the nave disappoints the beholder, and 
constrains him to wonder that the in¬ 
terior of BO vast an edifice has not 
roused the anticipated degree of asto¬ 
nishment. 

The baths of the Homans were sug¬ 
gested by the Gymnasia of the Greeks; 
but in the latter the athletic exercises 
were the primary object, white the 
Romans regarded them only at acces* 


sarfes. The cheap and wholesome 
luxury public baths was the only 
valuable privilege which the proud de« 
scendants of the vagabonds of Roinu- 
Ins enjoyed over the rest of mankind. 
The voluptuous Romans of the empire 
gratified the sense of feeling with fre¬ 
quent ablutions, as we iwulge our 

nostrils with delicate odours, and our 
palates with rich wines and sauces. 
Commencing with a high degree of 
heat, they descended through the gra¬ 
dations of warm and tepid in alternate 
baths of water and steam, until they 
arrived at the coldest attainable tem¬ 
perature. This salutary practice de¬ 
generated at length into abuse, and, 
during the decay of public morals and 
decency under the emptrors, the Ro¬ 
man females frequented the baths of 
the men, and certainly, from the time 
of Domitian, in a manner the most 
indecent and promiscuous. It is, how¬ 
ever, to be regretted, that the modern 
Europeans have not similar establish¬ 
ments, which, under judicious regu¬ 
lation, would prove eminently condu¬ 
cive to public health, and would in¬ 
deed altogether prevent no small pro- 
l>ortion of the maladies which embitter 
and destroy human life. 

Notwithstanding the colossal ves¬ 
tiges of the Roman baths, we can form 
but imperfect conceptions of their ori¬ 
ginal extent and beauty. We know, 
however, that they were the most 
splendid and capacious edifices of im¬ 
perial Rome, that a portion of the in¬ 
terior was devoted to athletic exer¬ 
cises, that they contained libraries, and 
were lavishly adorned with gilding, 
mosaic, variegated marbles, and the 
most exquisite paintings and statues ; 
thus affording to all classes health and 
amusefQciit; and to the unemployed 
and luxurious, a place of daily resort, 
and of infinitely varied gratification. 
Modem Italy is comparatively so de¬ 
stitute of every means of public and 
easily attainable amusement, that, 
could a generation of Romans, born 
in the first Christian century, nso 
from the dead, they would all hang 
themselves in a week from absolute 
disgust and despair at so miserable a 
State of society. 


IX.—raoiiiBiTan books. 

The censure of new publications in without the imprimatur of both, no 
Rome is intrusted to the Mogister Sa- book can be printed and publi^cd. 
cri Palatii and«his Vicegerents, and The Holy Office exercises a jurisdic- 

7 
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lion over old and new works^ both Ita¬ 
lian and foreign. Amongat vark>us 
books prohibited by the plaeards of 
1 8 i rtj were a Urge portion of the works 
of Kant ; ** Sismondi's History of the 
Italian RepubKca ** Villier's Prixe- 
Kssay on ue Consequences of the Re¬ 
formation and an insignificant Ger¬ 
man volome on the preservation of 
female beauty. Foreign literature pe¬ 
netrates slowly into the Pap^ states, 
and as the censors are often perplexed 
and baffled in their occupation by a 
foreign language, many works are not 
fwbidden in Home until they are al¬ 
most forgotten in their native coun¬ 
try ; for instance, ** Zimmerman on 
Solitude/' prohibited in 1818. 

Several of the Grech, Latin, and 
Italian classics, intended for popuUr 
use, are crippl^ by excisions; others 
are entirely forbidden. These prohi¬ 
bitions, however, are not without li¬ 
mits and exceptions. Men of a cer¬ 
tain age and rank are privileged to read 
the unmutilated text of Aristophanes 
and Horace, Bocaccio and MachU- 
vvUi; but no one is allowed to peruse 
the philosophical works of Voltaire 
and the Priapeia, without previously 
obtaining absolution from the Cardi¬ 
nal Grand Peiutentiary.aiul from these 
absolutions the works of Marino and 
Arctino are, with rare exceptions, ex¬ 
cluded. 

To illustrate this Roman castration 
of the classics, I wUl instance tlic li¬ 
censed Horace. In the first book of 
Odes are omitted Odes 5,13,19, 23, 
2 ^, 33. From some of the OJes only 
certain passages have been st^ck out; 
for instance, the two last verses in Ode 
i, the last stanza in Ode 9, and the 

X. rniviT.xoes 

At all the Roman church-festiTals, 
the foreign heretic has the privilege of 
admission, in preference to the native 
true believer. This preference is par¬ 
ticularly obvious at the portal of the 
Sixtine Chapt'l, when the celebrated 
Miserere is performed. On this occa¬ 
sion an English or German physiog¬ 
nomy passes the lances of the Swiss 
guards more readily than Roman stars, , 
and not from any motive;^ Of corrup¬ 
tion or complaisance on the part of the 
military, but by Especial instructions 
from the higher powers. 

This grievance has suggested the 


four last stanzasof Cde 27. In all the 
instances quoted,, the objections aru 
obvious lAd reasonable; but why con¬ 
demn as obscene that pure and anima¬ 
ted ode of Horace: Done-c grutus 
mini iiOi ?** 

The unmutilated cdltiona of the 
classics, and the prohibited works ot 
later authors are preserved In the pub¬ 
lic libraries, where they arc accessible 
to privileged readers ; but no booksel¬ 
ler in Rome is allowed to sell them, 
nor any private individual to possess 
them. Some Roman booksellers have, 
however, bought the privilege of im¬ 
porting and Stilling foreign editions of 
the classics, but to foreigners only; 

through which and other channels, 
however, they are sometimes attain¬ 
able by natives. 

There is no regdlar booksclltir in 
Rome, nor is there (^uflicient encou¬ 
ragement for any one to undertake the 
sale of books exclusively. They are 
sold by antiquarians and dealers in 
specimens of fine arti, who asamne also 
the title of Librajo. Fixed shop-prices 
are unknown, and purchasers bargain 
and are imposerl upon. But in Italy 
every thing is bargained for; even ad- 
luission into the Roman theatres ; and 
if in Naples you require assistance 
from the police, it becomes a matter 
of bargain and sale. 

The private dealers in forbidden 
books, &c. at Rome, arc principally 

poor Abb^s, who for a commission to 
compensate tlm risk and trouble, will 
procure for foreigners the works of 
Marino and others; also the priajician 
gems and erotic auhv.rssi of l»iulio Ro¬ 
mano and Annibale Caracci. 


OF HBBJSTICS. 

following pasquiUo, which lately ap¬ 
peared in Rome. 

Pasquino says to Marforio, ** Where 
arc you going, brother, with yoor 
black dress, and your patent sword ?'* 
Marforio. “ I am going to the Six- 
tine Chapel .to hear the Miserere.” 

pQsqumo. ** Vou go in vain. The 
Swiss guards will push you back, and 
the Pope's cavaliers will very politely 
send you about your business.” 

Marforio, “ Never fear, brother! 
I am sure to get in, because 1 turned he¬ 
retic yesterday." 
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THE BUatAX. OF BOOOLAS»*»BY X»I.TA. 

Thvy bore him barefaced on hii bierj 
In hia Bhining shirt of steel; 

They heaved no sinb, and they shed no tear. 
Yet warrior souls can feel. 

When Death in a heart, that knew not fear, 
Hath bidden the blood congeal. 

O’er each spearman's head the sun flared red, 
*Twaa near to daylight a close. 

As, with measured tr^d, their idow steps led 
To the vaults of holy Melrose, 

Where prayers were prayed, and masses said. 
For tliat parted soul's repose. 

Shiy, died he in the native land. 

Which his good sword shielded well ? 

No ! that sword in hand, on Spain’s far strand 
The good Lord Douglas fell. 

And, .on his death.day, around him luy 
The slaughtered InficUl. 

On his journey to Jerusalem 
The heiirt of Dc Bruce he bore; 

But he pluck’d the casket from his vest. 

And, tossing it on before. 

Cried, " Forward lead us, thou gallant heart, 
As thou wert wont of yore 1" 

I..ct not, let not. In foreign earth 
His patriot dust consume^ 

Across the seas his comrades bore 
His corpse to a Scottish tomb. 

That over the head that shielded it. 

The Thistle still might bloom I 

Dreiu’d cap-a-pie, they buried him. 

As best oecame the brave; 

By torch-light peal’d the burial hymn. 
Through the Abbey’s vaulted nave. 

Where lamps were lit, for aye to bum 
Beside his honoured grave. 

Alas! no lamp-flres o'er him now 
Shed forth sepulchral flame ; 

But quench’d shall the glory of Scotland be, 
Forgot her andent fame, 

When stirs not her heart's-blood, Douglas, 

At thine immortal name. 


. OK A OIKL 

Tkott Iiv*st! yet liow profoundly deep 
The silence of thy tranquil sleep I 
Like death it almost seems ; 

So all unbroke the sighs which flow 
From thy calm breast of spotless snow, 
Like music heard in dreams. 


SLaSPlKG. 

Thy soul is filled with srntlc thought, 
Unto its shiihe by angeu brought 
From Heaven's supreme abode; 

^hy dreams are not of earthly things, 

But, borne upon lleligton’s wings. 

They lift thee up to God. 

A Modeiik Pythaqobean. 
O 
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BDINDUBOH 6KSS10NAL SCHOOL.' 


Lbt every man wlio wishes to do 
his heart gwdby witnessing a system 
of education, at once rational in its 
principles, powerful in its machinery, 
and rapid hi its effects, pay visits— 
one, two, three, and as many more as 
he can, to the Edinburgh Sessional 
Scltool. In this age of base, blind, 
and blundering quackery, whuu Igno¬ 
rance, Folly, and Infidelity, seek to 
usurp the instruction of the young, 
such a school is deserving of espcci^ 
admiration and support. And may it 
become the model of hundreds of 
others, all over the land-—in town and 
country, till presumption and igno¬ 
rance be ousted from all their many 
new slroiig-holds, or fortresHeK->-inis- 
iiBincd schools—and wise Art lend her 
aid to a wiser Nature, while the 
mighty Mother, according to her own 
rules and laws, is gradually extending 
and enlightening the feeling and the 
iiitclhgencc of her children, of high 
and of low degrce<-froin hut and hall 
—bred in the lap of affluence, or 

** breathing in content 
The keen, tlie wliolsume air of poverty. 
And drinking frwn the well of lowly lile.*' 

Let those who cannot visit the 
Edinburgh Sessional School — and 
thoi^c, too, who can—buy this little in¬ 
valuable four»and-8ix[>euce volume. 
We do not hesitate to say, that Mr 
Wood is absolutely a man of genius, 
llis whole spirit seems possesind by 
his beneficent scheme of education, of 
which, though not the inventor, he is 
assuredly such an improver, that his 
name will for ever be united with the 
Institution now flourishing under his 
unwearied superintendence, and ex¬ 
hibiting, throughout all its deport¬ 
ments—really with no defects qf much 
consequence that we can perceive, 
though he himself admits there may be 
many —a most beautiful exempliflca- 
tioD in practice of a system wliich, in 
theory too, bi-ars the indisputable 
narks of an original mind. But in 
this world, the head can achieve no¬ 
thing great or difflcuU without the 
heart; and nobody who knows Mr 


Wood, either in his school—for we 
shaU call it his—or in his book— 
(of his character elsewhere, amiable 
and estimable as it is in all relations, 
it belongs not to us to speak,) does so 
without also knowing that what his 
head clearly conceives, his heart ear¬ 
nestly feels, and his hand energetically 
executes. Industry, perseverance, re¬ 
solution, zeal, andentnuaiasn), such as 
his—all exerted, too, in such a cause 
—could, by DO possibility, belong to 
any one but a good citizen, a good 
man, and a good Christian. 

Before entering on au account of 
the method of instruction pursued in 
The £i:iKmji{(;n V.^r<ichial Insti¬ 
tutions, Mr Wood, in an Introduc¬ 
tion admirably.well written, speaks 
griiiTally of the principles on which 
that method of instruction is framed; 
and we cannot deny ourselves the sa¬ 
tisfaction of quoting an excellent pass¬ 
age— 

“ 111 all their arrangements they have 
regarded their youngest pupil, not as a 
machine, or an irrulionai animal, that 
iDU^t be driven, but aa an inCelleriual be¬ 
ing who xnuy be led; endowed, not mere¬ 
ly with senaution and memory, but with 
perception, judgment, conscience, afl'ec- 
tions, and paanions; capable, to a certain 
degree, of receiving lavouralile or unfa¬ 
vourable impreasiona, ot imbibing right or 
wrong sentiments, of acquiring good or 
bad habits j sirengiy averse to appheution, 
where its object is unperceived or remote, 
but, on the other hand, ardently curiuuK, 
and infiniudy delighting in the di^|>!ay of 
every new ottBiniaeiit which he rnakea. J i 
haa, accordingly, been their anxious aim 
to interest no less than to task,—to make 
the pupil understand (us much us possible) 
wbac lie is doing, no less tluui to exact 
from him its performance,—familiarly to 
illustrate, and copiously to exemplify the 
principle, no less Uutu to hear biin repeat 
the words, of a riile,-^o speak to him, 
and by all means to encourage him to 
apeak, in a natural language, which he 
understauds, rather than in irksome tech¬ 
nicalities, which the pedant might ap¬ 
prove,—to keep him while in school not 
only constantly, but actively, energetical¬ 
ly employed,—to inspire him with a aeul 


* Accoiint'of the Edinburgh S^onol School, and the other Parochial Tiistirutions 
of Education eKinblisbed in that <;ity in the year IHiS; with Strictures on Education 
in tientTal. By John Wood, Esq. Edinburgh: John M'^ardlaw. JflSh. 
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for excelling in whatever is his present 
occupution, ( wbetber it be study oramuse- 
nient,) and, even where he is tiiciipaMo 
of excelling others, still, by noticing with 
approbiition every step, however little, 
which he makes towards inD(>roven)enc, 
to delight him with the consciousness of 
excelling his former self.'* 

We Tenerate the benevolent BeU^ 
he has done as much good as most 
men of his gencration*~-but it is a 
pity he should ever have so far for¬ 
gotten the necessary and inevitable 
imperfection of all things human, as 
to have said of his system, in his Ma¬ 
nual, that the art of man can add 
nothing to it, and take nothing from 
it.” Now, tlie Sessional School is 
not in Utopia—but in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh ; and Mr Wood, if 
not wiser than Dr Bell, and we do 
not soy he is, is certainly much more 
moderate—much more modest, when 
Speaking of his own achievements. 
Indeed, we have seldom, if ever, met 
80 modest an enthusi.'istic man as Mr 
Wo')d apiicars to be—as he is—both 
in his school and in his book. Attri¬ 
buting to himself—and to his worthy 
and able coadjutors—no other merit 
than that of good intentions strenu¬ 
ously carried into practice, anil com¬ 
mon sense—he dots not writea dozen 
pages without making bis readers 
feel that he is no such ordinary man 
—but is gifted by nature with very 
rare endowments. What these arc will 
appear in our analysis, often in his own 
words, of his roost interesting Book. 

After a candid admission that there 
arc defects in the system, especi- 
ally in the working of it, which its 
conductors are incessantly labouring 
to supply—he observes, that he is 
anxious to guard his readers against 
the erroneous notion that the success 
of any seminary can ever de]>cnd en¬ 
tirely, or even principally, upon its 
machhu'ryy or external system of ar¬ 
rangement. The systems of Bell and 
Liancaster have, by the facilittcs they 
have given to this department, greatly 
contributed to the cause of general 
education. 

** Every judicious conductor of an es- 
tnblishmenc for education, accordingly, 
will be ai the utmost pains to render hia 
system in this respect os perfect as he 
can. But, when this is done, he will 
keep in remembriuiee, that the weightier 
matters remain behind. He wllJ consi¬ 
der, that it is nor upon the nature of the 


scaffolding or building apparatus, how¬ 
ever skilfully devised and admimbly adapt¬ 
ed to its own purpose, that the beauty, or 
usefulness, or stability of the future fa¬ 
bric is to depend; nor will he suffer him¬ 
self to forged how often it has happened, 
that on the removal of the scaffolding, 
some deformity or flaw in the structure 
itself has been disclosed, which the ap¬ 
paratus had hitherto concealed from the 
eye of the spectator. From inattention 
to this fundamentally important truth, 
how Urge a proportion, unfortunately, of 
tlie schools instituted even upon the most 
justly celebrated systems, have been al¬ 
lowed to become little better than mere 
pieces of mechanism, pretty enough in- 
deed in external appearance, but compa¬ 
ratively of little use, in which the puppets 
strut With wondrous regularity and order, 
and with all tluiC outward * pomp and 
circumstauce,* which are well calculated 
to catch a su|M*rficiaI observer, but in 
which all the while the mind is but little 

exerted, and of course little, if at all, im¬ 
proved,’*. 

There is also much sound sense in 
what Mr Wood says about the liabi¬ 
lity of the scheme ado;)ted in the Ses¬ 
sional School, to the imitation of in¬ 
judicious and hurtful admirers. The 
servile and slavish copyist, destitute 
oi' sense and feeling, may imitate all 
the forms, without cdtclnngthe spirit, 
and thus exhibit a miserable mock¬ 
ery, or, say rather mimicry, of the 
Sessional School scheme. Fur what 
artihcial contrivance can ever super¬ 
sede the necessity of diligence and 
zeal, earnestness and kindliness, on the 
part of the instructor ! Pupils arc not 
automata, neither can you cram them 
with knowledge, like turkeys with 

drummuck, to fatten them into ma¬ 
ture scholars. Tlie great object of tVe 
Instructor is to inspire the taste fur 
knowledge, and to cultivate the power 
of acquiring it. The boy who repeats 
rules by rote with a slavish precision, 
isa burroU and will continue a par¬ 
rot r and of all parrots the most ab¬ 
surd is die inethodist, who pronounces 
with formal tone and measured cadence 
and inflection, a mere jargon of words, 
to which, of course, the creature has 
never learned to attach the slighiest 
signification. Heavens i in a school, 
how palsying and de.ideiiing to the 
•whole nature of youth is a dull, cold, 
lifeless routine! 

Nothing can be more common-place 
than remarks like these; but i>eople 
forget die most important common- 
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f tlaces, anil often cont^ue all their 
ife long to look on placidly and well 
pleased at the moat nideous and fatal 
abuses and penrersions of ^ood old 
rules’*—^all the while believing that 
they Bee something else, the very re¬ 
verse of what is before their eyes; nor 
are they aware of themischief done both 
to the aools and' bodies of children, 

though it is as obvious as pale sickly 
&ees can he, yawning jaws, uecpy eyes, 
and a general lassitude. 

dut besides—Mr Wood, hating all 
quackery, wishes that there should be 
no exaggeration of the character or 
operations of his scheme; and sa^s, 
with much liveliness—** Struck with 
the alleged success of the system as 
mebibiu^ in the Sessional School, one 
may investigate every its minutest de¬ 
tail with no less punctilious care than 
that of the poor savage, who, restored 
on one occasion to liealth by the a<l« 
ministration of a particular drug, ever 
afterwards foindly treasures up in his 
memory, with a view to the recurrence 
of a similar exigency, the recollection 
of the day of the moon, the hoar of the 
day, the position of his own body at 
the time of receiving the medicine, 
and every other little ^ventitious con¬ 
comitant of his case." The applica¬ 
tion is obvious. 

Still the externals of the system are 
necessary to the preservation of its 
spirit Neither monitors, nor all the 
other arrangements of Bell and LaD- 
caster for facilitating mutual instruc¬ 
tion, can, it is true, of themselves 
insure success to any seminary. But 
Mr Wood believes that the ikssionol 
Scliool could never have attained its 
present cliaracler without them, by 
the mere operatldA of a purer love of 
excellcuce, or still purer love of know¬ 
ledge, or love of duty, superior to ei¬ 
ther. Without these no gOod can be 
done; but they alwayiK'need support, 

and they receive tliit support-from 
every part of the system. 

There is another danger to which 
this method of education is exposed, 
and which it requires knowledge and 
wisdom in the instructor to guard 
against and avoid. Children must not 
be treated like men, any more than 
like machines. The mind df a child 
is wondrously powerful—fur more sp 

than shallow and superficial observers 
have any idea of; but it is only pow¬ 
erful when exert^ on the right mate¬ 
rials—that is, the materials which no- 


ture herself spreads 09 t before it All 
other nutriment is aa'|miaon. Child¬ 
ren must be fed on " milk, not on 
meat." ** Above all, they must not be 
crammed/' says Mr Wood, “ with the 
strong meats" either of the theolc^gian 
or the philoBophcr. 

** Great care must be taken, to distin- 
guish between the kind of information 
and mode of communication applicable to 
the younger children, uid those which 
may be employed in the more advanced 
classes of the same seminary. A single 
year at tlie opening of life, it ought ever 
to be remembered, makes a prodigious 
difference in the capacity of the human 
mind. So also in Sk'hools, where child- 
ern are retained till they arrive at twelve 
or fourteen years of age, a much wider 
range of information may be attempted, 
than would be at all proper where they 
leave it at eight or nine. In a school, 

alscs for children of the humliler ranks of 

life, whose whole education is in ail pro¬ 
bability to be confined within its walls, 
it may be advisable to crowd a greater 
quantity of useful information into a nar¬ 
row apace, than will be either iicceMfciiry 
or expedient, in the case of those more 
highly favoured individuals, whose cir¬ 
cumstances hold out to them the prospect 
of a more protiacted education, and lei¬ 
sure for a more gradual, cxtcnnivc, and 
systematic course of study. Ilur nothing, 
in short, can be more injurious to the 
young, draw down greater ridicule on any 
system of education, or give more roiiu- 
tcnanco to the old and pernicious prurticu 
of learning by roU', than a teacher indul¬ 
ging his own vanity, or that of bis pupils 
and their friends, by allowing them lu 
converse, to read, or to write, upon luU- 
jects altogether beyond the capacity of 
their years.” 

Mr Wood also alludes to a com¬ 
mon,—and very silly,—even baai* 
insinuation, which one hears thrown 
out by stupid people against all new 
institutious or schemes of any kind, 
that are seen working wonderfully 
well, and producing happy elects 
on tbc well.being of society. ** Oh ! 
it is all very well liere, as long as the 
system is under the direction of Mr 
So-and-So, for he is a singularly able 
man, and full of zeal for the suc¬ 
cess of hia own scheme; but depctid 
upon it, it will never do generally— 

for where will you pet a Mr So^and- 
So in the town of What-do-you-call- 
it, or the village of You- know-where?” 
This is very pitiful and cMitcmptiblo 
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»yct not harmless—‘it often does evil. 
Now Mr Wood says well, that while 
the mode of tuition in the Sessional 
School undoubtedly affords atoplescope 
for the exercise, under judicious con* 
trol, of the highest qualifications, it 
seems no less certain, that there is 
none, in which the roost moderate ta¬ 
lents and acquirements can be employ¬ 
ed to greater advantage. 

But Mr Wood is not under the ne¬ 
cessity of confining his appeal to ex¬ 
perience, in proof of the excellence of 
the scheme, of its working in the Ses¬ 
sional School alone—though there, we 
do verily believe, owing to his own 
admirable exertions, its working has 
been—weshall not say wonderful—for 
we pitch our tone tohis^but more effi¬ 
cient than in almost any other semina¬ 
ry. fiutinmanyother establishnionts it 
has been intro<1uced with the greatest 
and most permanent success. Its lead¬ 
ing principles have been adopted in 
some private schools* —in public 
schools and hospitals—and in domes¬ 
tic circles, under the tuition of men 
of the highest talents and acquire¬ 
ments—of ladies instructed only in 
the ordinary branches of female edu¬ 
cation—of luds, whose sole education 
was obtained within the walls of the 
Sessional School—and even of boys, 
who are still themselves scholars in 
the seminary. + 

All the Kiiinburgh Parochial Insti¬ 
tutions, of which the Sessional School 
DOW forms an important branch, deri¬ 
ved their aiipropriatc origin from our 
Church. In the winter of 1812 the 
streets of our city were the scenes of 
atrocious riot and bloodshed—and a 

lamentable disclosure was then made 
of the exteut of the depravity of the 
youthful population. The clergy look¬ 
ed to stem the torrent of vict; by the 
best—the only means—the education 
—especially the religious education, of 
the poor. Dr Inglis, ever alive to the 
promotion of every plan for tht; good 
of his fellow-creatures, suggested a 
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committee, consisting of Drs David¬ 
son, llrunton> and Floming—and the 
committee sent to the consideration of 
their brethren the scheme which they 
had prepared. 

** By this sciieme a school was to be 
opened in each of the parishes of the city, 
for the Religious Instruction, on the 
Lord*8 Day, of the children of the poor, 
under a teacher to be specially appointed 
for that purpose by the kirl^scAsion of 
tlie parish, who was also to accompany 
his pupils to the parish church during the 
hours of divine service, at least in those 
parishes, where the church contained suf¬ 
ficient accommodation for their reception; 
the expense to be defrayed by an annual 
contribution from the inhabitants; and 
the whole to be under the superintend¬ 
ence of ten Directors, five of whom to bo 
Ministers nnd five Elders, being a mini¬ 
ster, or elder, from each kirk-session, tu 
be appointed according to a mode of ro¬ 
tation thereby prescribed. 

“ The scheme was no sooner proposed, 
than it received the cordial approbation 
of the Clergy and their Sessions, the Ma¬ 
gistracy of the City, the Judges of the 
Supreme Criminal Judicatory, and the in¬ 
habitants in general. Jn the course of the 
month of March, tiie Directors were ap¬ 
pointed, and the office of Secretary was 
devolved upon that highly respectable in¬ 
dividual, who, fur nearly seventeen yearv, 
has continued so fuitlifully to discharge 
its importatit duties, and to whose abili¬ 
ty, zeal, and judgment, the institution is 
so deeply indebted, for its existence, its 
original constitution, and its present wel¬ 
fare. Masters v\cre appointed by the va¬ 
rious Sessions, and the Sabbath Schools 
commenced their operution.s on 26tli 
April. Besides devotional exercises, 
which were direct^ to be short, and ge- 
Tieral reading of tlie Holy Scriptures, the 
masters were specially enjoined to in¬ 
struct their pupils in the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ten tTommandments, the Creed, the 
Shorter Catec&sm, Psalms and Paraphra- 
ses. By a subsequent regulation, such 
Sessions as thought proper, were allowed 
to introduce into their schools the Mo- 
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* Mr Wood tells us, that he had recently the pleasure of witnessing a most beauti¬ 
ful specimen of the adaptation of this systum to the histruction of young at the 

school of Mrs Duncan, of this city. The correctawM of her pupils’ siisaern t > tvery 
question put to them, rtdative to what they read, he never had seen surpassed, though 
the passages were all selected, and the examination of them conducted, exclusively by 
strangers. 

*1* The leading principles of the system have been adopted with the most brilliant 
success in the various children's hospitals in this city, particularly George Ucriot's, 
Georgo Watson's, and the Orphan Hospitals. 
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thcr's CatecLism and WauV first ('«4tc- 
cJiism, ».s pn-punitory to the Shorter Ciu 
te(’hi«m; aiid, hy a Ntill more recent re- 
gulMtioii, U)ey were allowed to avail them¬ 
selves of the Old and New Testament 
lliography, in the form of Questions with 
reference to the Scripture tor the An¬ 
swers whi<’li were drawn up primarily 
for the benefit of these institutions’* 

Scarcely bad the teachers entered 
upon their duties, when it was found 
-~hcar this, all men'—it ivus found, 
that even in the metropolis of ScoU 
iand—’the laud that lias so long 
prided herself (pride is Hind) on be¬ 
ing the ve^ Land of Knowledge—'*the 
Nation of Gentlemen"—a very large 
number of the pupils admitted into 
these schools—could not read 1 To 
correct this evil, it was resolved that 
a uew school should l>e annexed to 
the parochial institutions—that Ha’c 
scholars should be admitted into it 
from cflch session gruttfi —and that ten 
more should have a preferable right of 
admission, on payment of the school- 
fee, which was fixed at Cd. a'inonth. 
The Daily School waso]»cncd in I,eith 
Wynd, under the name of The LniN- 
nUBGH Sfel&SlONAl. SCHOOT.. 

This school was modelled on the 
system of l<3ticastcr, though in many 
things it wisely deviated from it, and 
so it continued for two years or more, 
during all of which time, much la¬ 
bour and pains were bestowed upon it 
—and successfully bestowed—by the 
amiable and able secretary, Dr iirun- 
ton. 

In April, 1815, that gendeman re¬ 
ported to the Directors, thatu narrow 
inspoction of the Cri»fral School, X^on- 
dou, hid cou^ced liim that many 
parts of d)c system of Di Bell migiit be 
introduced with great advantage into 
the school in Leith Wynd. He, and Dr 
Andrew Thuiniuiu, who, on *^all occa¬ 
sions, has given the Institution his 
warmest sup|)ort,and judiciously, stre¬ 
nuously.aii<i successfully exerted him¬ 
self, with all his great abilities, in th(* 
cause of Education ail over Scotland,*' 
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were requested to consult with Dr 
Bell, who gave them many highly 
useful suggestion*, afterwards carried 
into execution by the Secretary and 
Dr Thomson, botli of whom, in order 
to assist the teaclur in accoropUshing 
that object, gave for some time ibeir 
daily attendance in the school-room. In 
1918 some farther improvements were 
made in consequence of an institution 
of a Madras school at St Andrews. 

In the course of the winter of 1819- 
20, Mr Wood, during the fUscharge 
of some duties of charity—became ac¬ 
quainted with this school, while un¬ 
der the very able management of Mr 
Bathgate, now oue of the burgh teach¬ 
ers in Peebles, 

“ WTiile we were thus employed, very 
serious doubts used frequently to come 
across our mind, whetlier we were doing 
all the good, which others were perhaps 
too easily iitcliNed to imagine. Tiie chil¬ 
dren were taught, indeed, to read, but 
tile doubt was, whether they hud been 
made such masters of their own language, 
as in future life to give them uny plea¬ 
sure in rearlitig, or to ctiahle them to 
derive much profit from it. They had 
learned their catechism, but w-cre they 
much wiser with regard to the truths 
wtiich it contained? The Biide was read, 
as a tusk, but w*us it nut uNo. like a task, 
forgotten ? The more vve inquired into 
the actual condition of the lower orders, 
the more we W’ere convinced, that read¬ 
ing, togctlier with xitctimx': nxf the mean¬ 
ing of what liiey iViid, was too formida¬ 
ble an attempt to be frequently resorted 
to by them; and that even of those who 
did read, tew had recourse to the books 
calculated to give them the mu^t useful 
inscruettun, because they were unable to 
understand their language; while most 
resorted to works of u lighter and unfor¬ 
tunately of a less uncxceptionalile kind, 
which they fi/und it not ro diihciilr to 
comprehend, 'riiis evil called loudly fur 
a remedy, wiiich the meagre explana¬ 
tions, introduced along with the other 
practices ol the Bladras system, (how¬ 
ever useful to a cerruin limited extent,) 
did not supply. VVe therefore felt an 
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* No where more than in ihc Committee appointed to institute and manage the 
Assembly's Schools in the- llighlo^db. At the head of that Comniittee is the venerable 
Principal itaird ■ .lit vbi>xe voyu^ngs and jourtii-yings in the good caviscwu shall speak, 
at some length, in All early Number, file^nwhile we join our voice to that of ourcoun- 
try, in .honour of that enlightci ed and unwcarietl benevolence which graces his truly 
Christian character—which has twice curried him as a Missionary to the Isles, and 
which, under the blessing of fiod, has already done great ihinga for the education, and the 
religion, of the inhabitants of many rcmoic )ilaees, among giens, and mountainR, and 
moon liUherio enjoying iinpcrfectiy the light of heaven. 
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extremelyKtronganxiutyto give thej^chooJ 
more of an uituJIectua] Cone, not only in 
order to enable the piipila better to un¬ 
derstand what they read there, but also 
to give them a taste fur pruhtuble read¬ 
ing, and make rhein understand what¬ 
ever they should uUurwardH have occo- 
Riun to read. 'J'he tusk did not appear 
to us to be without difliciilty, iiur were 
wc unconscious of the presumptuous rm- 
ture of arty such attempt upon our part. 
Still, however, if we Ivlt it untried, the 
opportunity which wc now pohsessed, of 
doing something, however little, in this 
w’ay, might be entirely lost. Were we 
to content ourselves with proposing the 
scluMHC to others, it might, and tn all 
probability would, be (rvuted as vidoimry. 
We, therefore, resolved silently to do our 
best. And so silently indeed, and with 
bO little aiir did the thing proceed, that 
neither the Directors, nor even the mus¬ 
ters, knew whut was going on, till they 
heard the children ol the higliest class, 
to whom we iirst confmed our attempt, 
ntiswei'ing questions of an unusual na¬ 
ture. Ill the cornincnceineMt of the at- 
tempt, we received even far stronger 
proofs, ihuii wc had ut all previously 
anticipated, ot its extreme necessity. 
We found, that we liad hy no nieana 
formed an adequate conceptiou of the 
gross inisupprchensioriH into whieh even 
the ablest of our children hill, regarding 
the meaning of whut they read. We saw 
ol course still more strongly the necessity 
oi perseverance; and, ill order the bet¬ 
ter to B«;ruinpli-sh our object, we, with 
the cordial approbation ol the Direc¬ 
tors, compiled a new school-book, better 
adapted to our purpose, than the liighest 
one at that time in use. As soon as it 
was bulhcietiily proved, that the plan was 
both practii'dblu and beneficial, a scries 
of works was firepured for tlie same pur¬ 
pose, und with the like approbation. The 
result is well known to all who are ac¬ 
quainted with the school. We shall only 
now remark, that tliosc who imagine, 
that it was from the first anticipated by 
us in its full extent, pay a compliment to 
our discernment, to which we feel that 
we have no just claim. A far more mo¬ 
derate degree of success was all we then 

ventured to expect, and as insurance to 
that extent would have amply satisfied 
us. 

** Along with Uic improvements in the 
reading department, we were at the ut¬ 
most j^ins also to give additional life to 
that of arithmetic. Perhaps we should 
rather say, that our labours in the latter 
department took the precedency, for it 
wub in this that there originally appeared 
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to us most necessity for some additional 
Incentive, and it was through this medium 
tfisi energy was first infused into the 
pupils, which afterwards pervaded every 
department. Soon afterwards, also, gram¬ 
mar and geography were introduced, in 
ti manner Uiac will hereafter be ex- 
plaiueil.'* 

In 1823, a small circulating library 
wus annexed to the Institution. In 
1821<, the school was reroovetl from 
Lciili M^ynd to Market Place, and in 
1825 was opened an evening school, 
for the benefit of individuals more ad¬ 
vanced in life. In varions instances 
Ifave been seen at this seminary the 
parciiu of the children who were then 
in attendance upon the day-school— 
and there is now a fatlicr and son to¬ 
gether in the evening school. Tlic 
branches of education tauglit In it urr 
reading, with English gr.inimar, ge¬ 
neral knowledge of the Knglish Ian« 
guage, and c.\'planations of the sub« 
ject on wliich they read, arithmetic, 
writing, and geography. It has been 
stcii that Si NUAY 8rKooL.s were ori¬ 
ginally the principal, if not the ex¬ 
clusive, object of the Edinburgh Pa- 
rocliial Institutions. Mr Wood has 
two excellent chapters on Sunday 
Schools'—but of their contents we can 
give but a very concise abridgement. 

First, he turns himself to meet an 
objection often urged against them, 
that it is an improper thing to take the 
religious education of the young out 
of the hands of their parents, and to 
devolve that important duty on stran¬ 
gers. It is, he allows, to be regretted 
that any parents, from indolence, in- 
difieroticc, mistaken diffidence, a dmre 
to spend their owikSi^day evenings at 
sermons or prayer-meetings, or clse- 
where,orin idle gossip, or worldly cares, 
or dissipation shocking to the sanctity of 
the dav, shoujhl entirely delegate to the 
sabbatii-teacher, tutor, er friends, that 
sacred trust which God and nature 
have so strongly reposed in themselves; 
but what if nundreds of children in 
any large town, nay, in any parish, 
have no parents who wiUinstructthem, 
or no parents at all ? That argument 
is a ciencher, and there is really no 
need for another. 

A Sabbath school then was opened 
in every parish in the city. Such 
were founded so far ou the 
principle of lotnilify, but for good rea¬ 
sons given by Mr Wood, not exclU'- 
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6 i?ely; anti their management aeems to 
be excellent^ though we cannot go into 
the details. 

An objectionj it seems, has most 
absurdly been made to tlicsc Sabbath 
schools, that the teachers are paid. 
Indeed! The religious instruction of 
the poor should be ** a labour of love T' 
Indeed! Is not the labourer in such 
casesworthyofhishirei* HeiSjifin any 
case whateTcr. The very rcftjwntiibi-- 
Hty of the teacher is increased by some 
not inadequate remuneration of bis la¬ 
bours. We doubt if without it respon¬ 
sibility could exist. Gratuitous ser¬ 
vices are suspicious; they puff up 
those who bestow thcin^tncy dag~ 
they pant—tliey die. 

In these Sunday schools, teachers 
are wisely enjoined to observe brevity 
in their devotional exercises—not by 
their immoderate length to produce tlic 
o^rings of harassed, impatient, and 
wandering spirits, which never can be 
acceptable at the heavenly shrine. A 
similar brevity is enjoined to the exm 
hortatiom of the teachers. The chief, 
the main time, is occupied in the exa¬ 
mination of the pupils, and in easy 
conversa^onal instruction. All right. 

But of all modes of instructing the 
young in religious Icnowledgc, none is 
equal to ratcc/tUiufff as dedned by Or 
Jenson—“ To instruct by asking 
questions, and correcting the answers.** 
There are formularies and text-books, 
however, which every church ought-to 
possess for the tise of its young mem¬ 
bers. 


** As to secure their attention 

being called to those fundamental truths, 
without which ('hristianity might be re¬ 
duced to a meagre and lifeless system of 
ethics; as itandOtaf^ to guard tlieir minds 
as much as possible from error of opi¬ 
nion with regard to these essential points. 
Much were it to be wiahed, however, that 
all such works as are put- into the hands 
of children, should be compiled cxelusive- 
]y for their benefit, and wiUi reference to 
their age and capacity. Perhaps it would 
be advantage that there should be more 
than one comirasition of this kind, one for 
younger children, and one, at least, for 
more advanced catechumens.'* 


Of all the personal and odious ex¬ 
periences of on^ityouth, is there one 
more odious uw memory than the 
** saying our questions ?* Not one.^ 
Afraid that we should answer ill—and 
feeling that it was impossible thit we 
could answer well—for children can¬ 


not always deceive themselvet into a . 
beUef that words are thon^te, even 
when the words come pat, and vriten 
the unintelligible question is instantiy 
followed by (he unintelligent reply— 
we abhoiTM tiie Catechism—ffrst, in 
almost utter gloom of its meaning— 
afterwards in glimmerings—then in a 
faint, broken, and uncertain light—nor 
was that ever clear enough to the rea¬ 
son , or satisfactory enough to the heart, 
to be felt 08 instruction, even when 
such instruction was most earnestly 
desired, 

“ For piety is sweet to infant minds.** 

How many must feel the force of the 
following passage! 

To say nothing of the torture to which 
the poor wretch is, in such a case, subject¬ 
ed, arc miserable judges of human 
nature who imagine, that this early and 
unmeaning repetition of any thing will af¬ 
terwards aflbrd the pupil any facility in 
really learning it. If in riper years a child 
Rr> ctlucoiud be induced, (which, we be¬ 
lieve, very Tun'ly indued is the cose,) to re¬ 
cur to a work which, under aucli circum¬ 
stances, can be connected in his mind with 
no other than tho ino^t unpleasiiig associa¬ 
tions, his former mode of learning, in place 
of being a facility,-will cleurly be an ob¬ 
stacle to him. lie will find it inliiiitcly 
more difficult to uttach^a just moaning to 
words, which have been long accustomed 
to pass through his mind without making 
any impression, (or which, perhaps, have 
left an erroneous one,) than he would have 
done if be were now to begin the work for 

the first time. How often, in attempting 
to hammer into the rouids of such pupils 
the meaning of what they had long learned 
to repeat, have wc wished that they had 
previously seen as little of the cutechism, 
as some others beside tliem, who, with very 
inferior talents, were making iar more sa¬ 
tisfactory progress. Such, we are persua¬ 
ded, Is likewise the experience of all who 
have ever had any practice in teachiug upon 
rational principles. They will, we suspect, 
in all such cases, be much disposed to con¬ 
cur with a fantous musician mentioned by 
QuintQian, who always charged a double 
fee for teaching his art to those who had 
previously received instruction elsewhere.” 

But how, it tn^^ be said, can a child 
understand rlfiligiou? Ay—how, it 
may be said, can a man understand 
religion? A child may undcrataiid 
something of religion—and that stane- 
thing may be much to it— 

God pitying its simplicity !** 

There are more senses than one— 
W 
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•ays Mr Wood excellently well-^tn 
which wc may be said to understand 
a^ahing. We are said, for example, 
to understand the narrative of any re¬ 
markable phenomenon when we have 
receivedaJustcoDceptionofiheappcar- 
ancea described, though neither our¬ 
selves nor the narrator can have the 
slightest notion of the causes of these 
appearances. We may perfectly under¬ 
stand a thing, in short, in so tar as we 
can conceive it, while in other respects, 
it is involved in obscurity; and this is 
a distinction which cannot be too much 
attended to in the religious instruction 
of children, and we might add too, of 
those of riper years, for all in this im¬ 
perfect state are at beat but grown 
children. Yes indeed. In religion, 
more than in any thing else. 

Men are but children of a larger growth.** 

“ We ought over to remember, that, in 
the dquirtnient of religion, no less than of 
nature, * there arc secret things that be¬ 
long unto tlie Lord utir God,' as well as 
* things which nre revealed, that belong 
unto UK anil our children for ever.* Thua 
we are lM>iin(l to make those intrusted to 
our care understand, un a revealed truths 
that by the death of Christ pardon bus 
been secured to sinners, and to point out 
to them the uiitlioriiy upon which wc make 
tills tutcmcni—(u t>how (item no le&s clear¬ 
ly, by tiic same authorityn tiiat in the be¬ 
nefits of his death, no hfijKiiitent dinner 
can ever Itave the slightest hope to parti¬ 
cipate—and to render them well acquainted 
witli tiie appuinud means by whicii these 
benefits may be made available to them¬ 
selves. But it is ^uitc unnecessary, and 
would indeed be highly improper, to per¬ 
plex their minds with any subtle and idle 
inquiries about tftc method,^ in which this 
aoctiflee, so clearly revealed, can operate 
for salvation. Such discussions, we are 
decidedly of opinion, ought never to be 
heard in their presence.*’ 

Mr Wood then expUina the way in 
which the Sunday-scoool scholars are 
uught the Assembly's Shorter Cate¬ 
chism—than which nothing can be 
more judicious and instructive; and 
likewise what use is made of two little 
works, the Old and New Testament 
Biography. These wo^ resemble 
Catechisms in this resMct, that they 
are drawn up in the rorm of ques¬ 
tions ; but they have no answers an¬ 
nexed to them; and for these the pu¬ 
pils must have recourse to the Holy 
Scripturn themselves. The better 
to exercise their own disoemmont, 
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they are referred merely to the chap¬ 
ter, without any mention of the par¬ 
ticular verse where the ansifer is to be 
found, nor are they expected or wished 
to give the answer iu the exact words 
of Scripture, but in their ownlauguagv^ 
except in the more remarkable col^ 
quia! parts. This is illustrated by a 
few examples. The greatest recom¬ 
mendation of compilations of this 
kind is, that they lead the young 
mind to take an interest in the Holy 
.Scriptures—and a little leading will 
do that—and not to resort to them 
merely as an act of duty, or a pre¬ 
scribed regimen. 

Finally—though of these two chap¬ 
ters we have necessarily given but a 
most imperfect analysis, the instruc¬ 
tion at these Parochial Sunday Schools 
is purely and exclusively Ti'Ug\ou.». 
And seeing that reading, spelling, and 
writing are taught the swolars else¬ 
where, this certainly is right. 

The Daily EniNnuBCH Sessionai. 
School, of which all the rest of this 
volume gives an account, contains, on 
an average, dOO scholars—the largest 
number present on any one day being 
GOl. They are all under the tuition of 
one master, who conducts the school on 
the monitorial system of mutual in¬ 
struction. 

Mr Wood first explains the duties 
of the Directors, of which we cannot 
speak; then of the Masters, which, of 
course, are not unobvious; and then 
of the Monitors. One passage only 
shall we extract from his chapter on 
Masters—for its sound sense on a sub¬ 
ject which is often looked at in a very 
false light. 

On a vacancy in s^be other semina¬ 
ries, and parUcuiarly in parish schools, it 
has become a common practice to give pub¬ 
lic notice, that ^ none who have any views 
of preferment in the church need apply for 
the situation.* The wisdom of so sweep¬ 
ing an exclusion, wbetber witlt reference 
to the particular aemtnary, or to the gene¬ 
ral intctcsUi of education, may reoBonably 
be doubted. Its leading object, we pre¬ 
sume, is to protect the school from being 
exposed to too frequent a change of mas- 
ters. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that, great as tliU evil may be, the insu¬ 
rance against such a rlii|| may adll be pur¬ 
chased at too high a n>U* Of the can^- 
dates for parish schools, it will scarcely be 
denied,, those in general are the best in- 
forxMi and best educated who have been 
triUned wiUi a view to die church; and it 

P 
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dom by no means appear Oo bo either ne* 
cmtmry or proper, to preclude the ootsmu* 
nity from the MrTlece of> me who, to hia 
pcraonal attmonietMa, joins acknowledged 
a^ tramcflodent zeal, tbilities, and ex« 
perknee m a teacher, mctely because he 
vili not debar himself from all prospect 
of higher preferment, which, by accident, 
at any future period of his l^e, may open 
up to him. How many in this situation 
have long contiDiied the greatest blessing 
to pariohea, that had the good sense not to 
Mnim dtem away 1 How many ace tlicre at 
ma hoar, of the very beet teachers, both In 
Oar burgh and our parish school^ whom 
•och a proscription would hare excluded! 
Their removal, from whatever cause. It is 
true, would be a source of deep r^iet to 
their neighbourhood { but this regret would 
be milled with gratitude, both to the 
teachers t^mselves and to their patrons, 
for the benefitB whirit the families of the 
district had received during the period of 
their valaable services, were the princi> 
pie of this exclusicm carried to ita full ex> 
tent, we know not where it might atop. 
In Uie cue of those schools whose emolu* 
roents are but leanty, we may expect to see 
advertisements bearing that * none need 
apply who are AvAlp for the si* 

iuatioQ (* because it is not unnatural to 
fuppose, that such will be looking out for 
higher promotitm. The injurious tendency 
of such a system of exriusion, aa it regards 
the grnfral interests of education, is not 
levs obvious. Shut out from all hope of 
ebureh preferment, the parish school-mas- 
tm can hvdly fail to lose caste in society. 
Unless means be taken to ameliorate their 
aitoatiim, (in which cave, indeed, l&ber 
qualifications for it may be exacted,) meir 
own education will be as scanty, and their 
c^ioigDS, u Dvrow as their prospects are 
limited. Nor does it appear that the in¬ 
terests either of secular knowledge would 
be prmsoted by any untiecesvary setmra- 
tioa of the two.dspartnients.” 

JUncaster originally confessed,— 
although he denied it afterwards, and 
was enooriraged and backed in hia de« 
nial by many who oup;lu to have known 
better, and who did know better, but 
iffho sacriheed the truth to party spi¬ 
rit and sectarian zeal,—that he had 
borrowed, in a great measure, the Mo¬ 
nitorial system iVom Dr Bell. The 
controversy that soon arose respecting 
tbeir respective claims to that part of 
the ^tem, and their other compa¬ 
rative merits, l^pdleda great., zeal for 
abe sygtem, anff^ationri and Lancas- 
teriafi Schools rose ride by ride in mas* 
town, village, and hamlet, 

4fce education of the poor had hmer- 
'tetpeen unable to dnu an abode. Mr 
wmod expounds, at. great length, the 
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advantages of the Monitorial system— 
shewing that, in those lai^ establish¬ 
ments, where it becomes necessary tp 

pot some hundreds of children uoder 
the superintendence of one matter^ it 
is abiwlutely essential,—that yomig 
monitors are more pliant and Brahle, 
and thus more easily monlded by rite 
master to his own views, so that he 
can at all times maintain nearly as 
perfect a system of unity, and as nice 
an accommodation of one class to ano¬ 
ther, as if be were himself evcir mo¬ 
ment personally occupied in each, and 
ostensibly comlacted the education of 
every individual scholar from its oom- 
mencement to its close,—that the mo¬ 
nitors are in general more active and 
alert than ushers, make better fags, 
and take a pleasure and a pride in per¬ 
forming duties which the others are 
too apt to rc^rd as an excesrive bore 
and degradation,—that they can more 
easily sympathize with the difficulties 
of their pupils, while they, on tlie other 
band, with a greater prospect of suc¬ 
cess, strive to emulate their young 
teacher,—thatin many schools, tnougU 
not extensive, children of very dif¬ 
ferent ages, and of very different 
grades in attainment, and engaged in 
very different branches of education, 
ore necessarily conBded to the suyier- 
intendence of one master, assisted 
perhaps by a single usher, in which 
cases it is evident, that the larger 
proportion of those ssscmbled in the 
school, must always be comparatively 
idle; whereas) there is no remedy ibr 
this more simple, m«re cheap, or more 
efficacious, than that of enabliug the 
pupils to teach others, in place of re¬ 
maining thus idle during the necessary 
intervals between the master's person¬ 
al examinations. These, and other 
benefits of the monitorial system, arc 
pointed out very diatinctly, but per¬ 
haps rather prolixly, by Mr 'Wood,; 
while he concludes by observing, jthat 
the field which appears the moat un- 
l^mising fm* the use of monitors, ia, 
fortututeW, very one in which 
tbeir employment is (east necessary— 
namely, %mi dasses as compose the 
two gnat drioiiDarSobools of this city, 
where the children committed to one 
master are all in the aame stage of 
their education. The mooiteriai sys¬ 
tem, however, has bean partiaUy 
ado^d, with advantage, in both 
theseadmirableesUblishments. What 
follows, is good. 
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** Etctj monhor in the Beieional School 

U preridoil with mi AtsifTAVT) whose 

doiv it is to pmerve order and atteotion 
in uie class, while he himself is occupied 
in teaching. The advantage of such an 
ofioer must be sufflciently obvious. In 
some acliools, excellent in every other re¬ 
spect, a prance prevails, which, in our 
opinion, cannot be too much condemned, 
0 ? encouraging the children to become ge¬ 
neral informers against each other, and 
giving them an interest in doing so, by 
puttins the informer In the delinquent's 
place, if the latter be pretiously superior 
in the class. This mode of informing is 
never practised in the Sessional School 
except by a novice, and, from the recep¬ 
tion which it eacuuntcr5, not merely fr^m 
the master, but from his fellow scholars, 
who never fail to send their officious com¬ 
panion to Coventry for a season, is in no 
great danger of being repeated. But the 
atthianty who, in giving information, does 
no more tlian his duty, secures the appro¬ 
bation alike of liis teacher and his fellows. 
It is, accordingly, no unusual thing to see 
a boy playing at the door of the school 
with the individual who, tlic very moment 
before, Iiad, in discharge of duty, been the 
occasion of his censure or punishment.'* 

What ought to be the size of a class ? 
Thirty, at least, quoth BeUr—Nine, 
at most, quoth Lancaster. Mr Wood 
sides with the Doctor, and so do wc. 
Half a dozen is a contemptible class, 
except when there arc no more than 
half a dozen boys Bt to be put into 
the same class. Mr Wood sliudderB 
—as well bumay—at the tremendous 
noise that would envelope a great 
number of such small classes, especu 
ally if all these, iiocording to the Lan¬ 
castrian fashion, were reading at the 
same time. Besides, (an objection 
more vital,)how could you get a suf« 
heient supply of ht monitors to coo- 
duct the system ? On the excellence 
of the monitors almost all depends; 
hut, triple or quadruple their num¬ 
ber, and all power of selection would 
be taken from the master, and many 
of the monitors would be pretty fel¬ 
lows indeed. Of the clasalfication of 
the pupils, the principle is eutcellent- 

*' In determining the cImi 4o which 
any individual pupil should slther be ori* 
graally posted or subsequeniy removed, 
the nuturxl criterion obvioosiy it neither 
his age, nor Che length of time he has 
bera under tuition, but his actual pro¬ 
ficiency. When a child, aoeordingly. is 
introduced into the Sessional St^ool, 
trill is first made of bit qnalificadons, hi 
order to determine in wtaicb class he 
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shouU be plaeed. This is sooetiiaes uo 
easy matcer to decide^ and we doobC not 

the decision has, in the very tbreabold, 
given umbrage to many a pmiw. * My 
laddk* we are not unfrequesCly * was 
in Hie brxmmost olass at his last adwol; 
ha had iemg been ooc o* the Clhia and 
was in the * Beauties ;* he can say a* the 
fueiriwuj and be was through a* the 
book in the coonling.* Notwithstanding 
this precession, the alleged proficient is 
sometimes found quite incapable of read¬ 
ing our most simple and introductory 
btrak, of understanding a single syllable 
of his catechism, or of performing the 
most elementary operation of arithrastic. 
He is aocordiugiy of course placed in the 
class where he is most likely to receive 
improvement, without regard to his for¬ 
mer hi}^ pretensions. But his contimi- 
anee in this class depends entirely upon 
liis subsequent progress If it be found, 
that be so far outstrips all his companions 
as to stand continually at the top, with¬ 
out much exertion on his own part, it is 
high time that be should be promoted to 
a superior one, where he may find his 
level, and have all bis energies called 
forth into exertion. If, on the other 
band, it turn out that he it constantly at 
the bottom of bis class, in a hopeless 
state of inability to compete with his 
present class-fellon's, it may prov^ and 

in the Sissional School has very fre¬ 
quently, in such a case, proved of infinite 
advantage tn remove him to a lower cliu^ 
wltere he may be better able to maintain 
his ffottnd. We have sometimes found 

children in the latter situatkm, who, 
chagrined at not being able to keep up 
with the class in which they haj^ned 
to be, of ibemselvea request^ to be put 
into a lower. And not unfrequentjy Chose, 

who had been so put back, have been able 
ere long Co overtake their former com¬ 
rades, and to enjoy with them the bene¬ 
fit of a more equal competition j where¬ 
as liad they been doomed all along to re¬ 
tain their original situation, they would 
undoubtedly have lost all heart, and, as 
scholars, have been ruined for life. There 
are some children extremely slow in lay¬ 
ing the foundation of any brMich of edu¬ 
cation, who, when it has once been laid, 
are no less alert than any of their com¬ 
panions in roaring the superstructure. 
Suclii diildreA require to be kept a much 
kmger tioM in the cleimnts than tbora 
of'more* quick opprehensioo. Now it 
ipust be evident, that were both cort- 
stai^ykjatainsd in the same class, either 
thblSQ^^usC injuriously be kept back 
on! of the former; or else the 

former must be dragged forward blind- 
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foki, and totalif ignonitt of all that ii 
ofi) throu^ the rest of the course.'* 

The ot^ect of the explanatory me¬ 
thod of instroction, which has been 
punned so successfully in the Ses- 
aioNAt. School, is threefold—First, 
to render more eaay and pleasing the 
acqttiaition of the mechanical art of 
reaoisg ; secondly, to turn to advan¬ 
tage toe particular instructions con- 
tamed in every individual passage 
which is read; and, above all, third¬ 
ly, to give the pupil, by means of a 
minute analysis of each passage, a 
general command of hiaovrn language. 

Of the first of these objects we at 
present say nothing—except that, at 
the Sessional School, the pupils enga¬ 
ged in the commonly distressful task 
of learning the mere letters and words, 
wear the happy faces of children en¬ 
gaged at their sports. Instead of being 
harassed by a mere mechanical rou¬ 
tine of sounds and technicalities, their 
attention is excited, their curiosity sa¬ 
tisfied, and tlteir fancy even amused. 

As to the second—Along with faci¬ 
lity in the art of reading, much infor¬ 
mation is communicated to them 
which is well adapted to their pre¬ 
sent age, and may be of use to them 
for the rest of tneir lives. In moat 
acbools, how many fine passages arc 
read in the most pompous manner, 
without leaving a single sentiment in 
the mind of the performer ! Here Mr 
Wood tells an amusing and illustra¬ 
tive anecdote of a gentleman of bis ac- 
qutuBtance, (and we leave to say, 
mat he may tell it of us—even of ua, 
Christopher North,) who had been 
'Accustomed to rc{>eat—without the 
'slightest attention to the sense—Gray*s 
Elegy—yes, that eternal Elegy—not 
uficommonW known at school by the 
name of “ The Curfew^olls.*' What 
either curfew or tolls meant, he, (we) 
according to custom, knew nothing. 
He (we) always thought, however, of 
toU-ftam, and wouderetl what sort of 
toUn were cur/tsw-ioUti, hut durst not, 
of course, put any idle <|ue6tioa on 
such a subject, to the master. The 
original imprassion, as might be ex¬ 
pected, remaioepj^ and to tlii^esent 
•4 fiour, continues^to haunt him (Us) 
whenever this poem comes to mind. » 

With regard to the third ol^M^iHr 
Wood explains himself thus 7^^ 

sww 

** Thuii| for exMDplPi if in any letnoii 
the scholar read of one luiring * done on 


unprecedented act,* It might be quite tuf- 
fleient tor understanding Che meaning of 
that single passage, to tell him that * no 
Other pereon had ever done the like;' 
but this would by no means fully accom¬ 
plish the object we have in view. The 
child would Chua receive no clear notion 
of the word ttHprecefietUedi and would 
therefore, in all probability, on the very 
next occasion of its recurrence, or of the 
recurrence of other words from the same 
root, be aa much at a loas as before. Hut 
direct his attention to Che three.fold com¬ 
position of this word, the n», the fire, 
and the cede. Ask him the meaning of 
the syllable un in composition, and tell 
him to point out to you (or, if necessair, 
point out to him) any other words in 
which it has this signification of not, 
(such as uncommon, uncivil,) and, if there 
be leisure, any other syllubies which have 
in composition a similar effect, such as 
in, w*itli ail its moriiOenCions of ig, U, itn, 
ir, also dis, and non, with examples. Next 
investigate the meaning of the syllable 
jtre in composition, and illustrate it with 
examples, (such as jrreviotts, jiremMure). 
'J*ben examine in like mutmer the mean¬ 
ing of the syllable cede, and having shewn 
that in composition it generally signifies 
to go, demand the ^ignidcutioii of its va¬ 
rious compounds, y/rmv/e, proceed, iuccced, 
accede, recede, exccctl, intercede." 

Thus the pupil not only knows the 
word in question, but he has a key to 
a vast variety of other words in the 
language ; in getting which key, he is 
all the while animated and amused- 
There is no feeling of irksome drud* 
gery—and the acquisiUon beingtooild- 
tfd on principle is permanent. It can¬ 
not be lost. Nor manifestly is it neces¬ 
sary that every word should be gone 
over in this way, any more than that 
every word should be syntactically 
parsM ; for a single sentence well done 
may prove of the greatest service to 
the araolar in all his future studies. 

But it may be said—it has been 
said—why, this may be all very well 
with regard to a foreign language, but 
it is quite superfluous with relation to 
a vernaculiw tongue. That is a very 
great 

** The hlhtbicr classes of society, in 
every sermon which tliey hear,—in every 
book which they read, however simple, 
and Written peculiarly for their own use, 
—nay, in the Bible itseli^—meet with a 
multitude of words and expresdons, even 
of frequent occurrence, which, from want 
of such a key, not only lose great port of 
their force, but are utterly unintelligible. 
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and are often prouly misunderstood. We 
would, ourselves, have been in a great 

measure ignorant of the full extent of tiie 
disadvantage under which such persons 
labour in this respect, but for the repre¬ 
sentations of the lads in our evening 
school, mony of whom were possessed of 
no ordinary abilities, and had received all 
the education formerly bestowed on per¬ 
sons in that rank of life. We were mucli 
struck, too, with a conversation which 
we hsd on this subject, on occasion of a 
j«eent visit to a seminary in Newhaven, 
under the excellent tuition of a young 
man who had received bis education in 
the Sessional School. We there met 
with a fisherman, the parent of one of the 
pupils, well known in the village as one 
of the most respectable, intelligent, and 
well educated of his class, lie evidently 
took a deep interest in our proceedings, 
and, while we were in the act of exami¬ 
ning the children on the meaning of what 
they bad read, he at length broke out in 
nearly the following manner: * Eh, sir, 
you* 11 not know how little of this 1 un¬ 
derstand, and how much 1 miss it: I 
learned to read like my neighbours, but I 
never learned the meaning, and 1 find it 
a burd thing to turn up the dictionary for 
every word.’ ’* 

The truth is, from the manner in 
which the education of the lower orders 
has generally been conducted, parents 
in that rank of life have for the most 
part been quite satisfied that their 
children have received a good educa¬ 
tion when they have been taught to 
readj conceiving that this mechanical 
attainment is in some inexplicable way 
or other to act as a charm, though they 
be quite unable to apply it to any be¬ 
neficial purpose. In good truth, aet a 
young learner, or an old one either, 
thus educated, to read any book in 
which words occur unfamiliar to him 
in the narrow range of his every-day 
talk, and he will not understand per« 
haps one word in twenty, and that is 
called reading! 

But wh y speak only of the lower or¬ 
ders ? Uo a step higher—and you find 
hundreds and thousands^ very plea¬ 
sant ladies and gentlehiwtyjrho are no 
deacons in their vemacijiX^ They are 
far indeed from being mutresses and 
masters of their own tongue, how¬ 
ever glibly they may wag it. Set one 
of them to read rather a difficult ser¬ 
mon, on a Sunday evening, and you 
will perceive from a peculiar expres¬ 
sion of face, that many words—of con¬ 
siderable importance—go in at one 


ear, and out al the other, without 
having deposited—tn franetfu—any 

thing in the shape of an idea. In the 
more advanced classes of all acade¬ 
mies—grammar-schools,—a portion of 
the time of the lads ought to be de¬ 
voted CO the study of their own lan- 

S . But the ^ys, it is said, will 
e such a class—and still think 
themselves not in the ** grammar- 
school,** but the " reading-school/* 
Not if the class be taught on right 
principles. Not 


** along with due attention to good 
reading, the understanding of tlie pupils 
be at the same time cultivated, which 
is the best source of tbst elegant accom¬ 
plishment; if they be made well ac¬ 
quainted with the full force and mean¬ 
ing, as well as the grammar, of their own 
tongue, and also its connexion with those 
languages which they learn at their other 
hours of study; if, as they advance, they 
be instructed in the principles and train¬ 
ed to the practice of composition; and 
if their EngJish reading 1 m throughout 
rendered the means of forming their taste, 
and the vehicle of general information.'* 

All judicious mothers do, in fact, 
teach their little ones according to their 
ability, by the explanatory method ; 
and when the time comes, when more 
or all mothers shall themselves have 
been taught by that method, the rising 
generation, before they even go to 
school at all, will know more than they 
now often do after they have b^n at 
some schools for a year or two years. 
For, in teaching her child to rea^ does 
not the judicious mother take paina 
to shew her child the benefit of read¬ 
ing,—or rather to make him fed the 
benefit of it ? Would she not, says Mr 
Wood, in picking out for him the 
smallest woras, when she comes to the 
word ox, for example, tcUhim not by 
any regular^* definition, but in the 
simplest lan^age, that it meant the 
animal whi^ he had so often seen 
grazing in the meadows ? Would she 
not do the same with regard to every 

trecorplant^ Or, os his capacities un¬ 
folded, would she not gradually pro¬ 
ceed to communicate to him such 
higherinformation.Mhi8 lessons might 
jnggiff? But Wpi uatunU teach¬ 
ing has been too often banished by 
arl^cial teaching; and the meanings 
have bWn less attended to 
^iHhe sounds. Gentle reader ! You 
can now read excellently weU, and 

are seldom, if ever puuktl to under* 
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stand even Maga. BaHell ua now~^ 
were you not aoeastomed, when ny* 
itig your lesaon, to month one the 
words M ftot as you ooold, with a 
strong but not unpleasant pulpit ac¬ 
cent, (which, by the way, you still re¬ 
tain,) and wUh an indiflmnce, too, 
and ignorance of the meaning of nial- 
tituM of them—which, now that you 
have become— by wbatmeani we know 
not—a finished scholar—you look back 
upon with abame and astonishment? 

Mr Wood, who frequently enlivens 
liisdiscussioDs by little apt anecdotes 
and allusions, refers to the account 
which the amiable Murdoch, the pre¬ 
ceptor of Burns, gives of his own me¬ 
thod of instruction, which coincides 
remarkably with that practised in the 
Sessional School. 

' ** * The books,* he says, * most rom- 
mooly used in the school, were the Spell* 
log Book, the New Testament, the Bible, 
Mason's Collection of Prose and Venc, 
and KUber's Knglihh Granimar. They 
(Kobert and Gilben Buritii) committed 
to memory the hymns, and otlier poems 
of that collection, with uncommon facility. 
This facUiiy was partly owing to the me¬ 
thod pursued by their father and me in in¬ 
structing them, which was to make them 
thorouglily acquainted with the meaning of 
every word in each sentence, tliat was to 
be committed to memory.* [Why only in 
these ?] * By the by, this may be easier 
done, akd at an earlier period, than h ge¬ 
nerally tboirghL As soijn as they wen 
capable of it, 1 taught them to turn verse 
into Its natural prose order, sometimes to 
substhuta synonymous expressions for 
poetifid words, and to supply all the el- 
Upses. These, you know, are the means 
at knowins that the pupil understands his 
at^ior. These are expedient helps to the 
arBUgemcDt of words in sentences, as well 
as to a variety of expRssion.'" 

Mr Wood's method of esamination 
far exceeds, in accuracy, and compre¬ 
hensiveness even that of Dr Bell. 

** In the nstkmal stdiook. Dr Bell Jo- 
troduesd a method of examination, which, 
though not -witiioat its use, was obviously 
quite inadequate to accomplieh the objects 
we had io contemplation. In explaining, 
for example, the text^ * On tliese two com- 
maodmenis hang all Prophets,* 

which, we thiidt, Jl4ne of those that Miss 
Baniilton tells usWn all her USsconncelb 
cd in tej^vnlod with an absurd osaociation^ 

ftaveft hi etriy yoaib, the examhiatieu,* 
ftoeoiding to diis metb^ would in iBMral 
be of the following description: ^Wbat 
Is aaid of these two commandments ?* 

* The law and the Proplicts hang on (Item.* 


* What oie Uw law and tlic Pvapbato said 
to do ?* ^ Tiiey hang.* * On what do 

they hang ?* ^ On three two oommaad- 

nwDts.* But of what ia meant by * the 
Law,’ by the vaoPitETS uanoivo on 
t/*e two coeimatidmcnfr, no explanation 
would In all pcobabili^ be given. We 
shall not aay that, umler this system, no 
teacher ever carried the explanation farther 
than we have bzre mentioned. But,-after 
(he most anxious inquiry at the numerous 
visitom of tlie Sessional School from Eng¬ 
land, who take a deep interest In educa¬ 
tion, wu may venture to assert, that the 
contrary is the common, if not the invari¬ 
able practice. Hence the surprise which 
such visitors express, on examining our 
school, and the extravagant praise whidi 
they arc too apt to bestow upon H. Uivicc, 
too, toe enoneous tendency on the pan of 
those, who know the expUnatory method 
only on the narrow scale we have just de« 
aoribeJ, to think lightly of its importance, 
and to imagine, that it can be carried to 
no farther extent than that to which they 

have been accustomed.’* 

The meagrcncss and insufficiency of 
the method of CNplauation practised 
under the Madras system was soon 
apparent. More liie and energy was 
infused into it—it was made more ra¬ 
tional and intellectual—in short, the 
pupil was made to undt'rstanit as well 
as reud, to une as well as vnmv his 

tools. It is pleasant to read what fol¬ 
lows. 

** In accomplishing this object, we were 
in some measure guided by tlie recollec¬ 
tion of our own early education. How 
different, we well remembered, in point 
both of interest and utility, from toe dry 
trantlatioDS of ordinary teaclters, were 
Dr Adam’s lessons, enlivened as they 
were with every species of illustration, 
etymological, grammatical, bistoricsl, an¬ 
tiquarian, and geograpliivaj, bearing re¬ 
ference one while to the sayings of the 
wise uncients, at another time to too 
homely proverbs of our own country. 
How much better did hii pupils acquire 
a knowledge of tbe idioms of Che Latin 
language, from the verbrions, which he 
required them to make, in the construe- 
tfon of tbq i^wsages which they happened 
to read, oil toe rales in hn 

gfamasr! SlPhlte toe formM lesson^ 
vHitch he wm hiaaelf Jr tbe habit of pre- 
eeribing as taeks, from Ims own exeeilent 
work on lioman Atitiquities, were geae- 
laiiy most irksome, and forgotten nimoat 
aa Boon as read, toe iesaon of to-day ex¬ 
pelling that of yesterday from the memo¬ 
ry, how mueh more pteasisgly, distinctly, 
and durably were the same instrdcUous 
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tiBprefsed upon the flrind hi an incidental 
fomii througli Uie medHun of the ordinuy 
fading: I*' 

,We find it impossible—within 
r^ionable bounds —to explain Mr 
Wood’s mode of teaching the alpha* 
bet^the reading of words of two syl- 
lables^-ond then the reading of three. 
A chapter ia given to such explana¬ 
tion—and none but the silly and 
idiallow will smile at the details. How 
the greater number of ** children of a 
larger growth" now on the breast, at 
the bar, in the army and navy—phy¬ 
sicians, professors, and editors, 
ever came in early life to read words 
not only of two—but absolutely of 
three—nay of four letters, lies far out 
of the region of our conjectures. 
Much misery did they all endure long 
ago—before they knew the word cat, 
for example, when they saw it—with¬ 
out being in imminent danger of de¬ 
claring it aloud to the whole school to 
be dog.” To our eyes, in the prime 
or decay of life, these two monosylla¬ 
bles—cat and dog—ore as unlike each 
other as the creatures they severally 
denote; but it was far otherwise long 
ago; they were then as like each 
other—and they could not be liker— 
as ** cow” and nag.” For our own 
parts, we learned to read by a con¬ 
tinued miracle. We do not doubt 
that in one month of the 5^8Bional 
School, any boy of about the same 
average capacity as ourselves were 
when boys, would be made to read 
not only small single words—but sen- 
traces of Kinall words—far bett^ than 
we could do after a summer and a 
winter's lianimering. frequently with 
a blind headach. We well remem¬ 
ber that about four-and-twenty of us 
urchins, all in a row, used to keep 
sitting, first on the one hip and then 
on the other, with unhappy paper 
concerns held up in both hands till 
they touched our noses, called Lon¬ 
don Primers.” Not one in the whole 
class could read a new word—except 
by daring—^indeed .daspemta conjeo- 
toie. And yet, the moment one of 
ui rose up in his place— 6r of course 
the €KammatioH, as it was o^led, went 
on atrading,—wad initead of wasp, 
for example—no easy word—drawlra 
besitatin^y aol tEemblingly out— 

task"—« very creditable omojeeture, 
and no unfeliciftous hypothesis—then 
down came a long jUsm baid liminm 
viffle ruler on our head, in the hand 


of 1 Master of Arts in the University 
of Glasgow, no lees dietiaguiahed for 
die extent oi his eruption t ha n the 
gendraess of his tempo^-Hind thus we 
were taught to know ** wasp" from 
" task,” although to this day we start 
with borr<ff at tlie name or nature of 
either—just as to this day we ore lost 
in perplexity at Curfew-toUe, 

Let us come, then, to the chapter 
in which the small student is seen 
employed in the use of his knowledge, 
after be hM become master of lessons 
in words of three letters. Then, he is 
no longer allowed to linger on the 
threi^md. No more tables of uncon¬ 
nected words, nor even any more de¬ 
tached sentences, are presented to him; 
but he is now, by the perusal of tnh;- 
reettng and instructive passages, ini¬ 
tiated into the real benefit, as well as 
the practices of reading. He is fur¬ 
nished with the xneaD8«^inall as they 

appear to be—of knowledge—which, 
even in his case, is felt to be bodi 
pleasure and power. 

** Tlie first passages, indeed, consist of 
words having not more than four letters: 
but, without any perceptible injury to 
the instruction, the children are in this 
form presented with a pretty long ptis. 
sage on Gun, and with tbe histories of 
A PAM and £v£, C.uk and Aacr., and 
Noah. We may here remark, that we 
have found no narratives more pleasing 
to children, than tlioee which relate to 
the antediluvian and patriarchal aget*. 
Both tlie manner and the incidents related 
possess a sunplieity peculiarly delightful 
at their years. And wlien we tell them 
that such narratives are to be found the 
Bible, they naturally contract a desire to 
become acquainted with the other con¬ 
tents of that sacred volume. 

“ From the article on Cop we extract 
the following paragraph, in order to illus¬ 
trate our m^e of explanation in use at 
this stage. 

«< God bids the ran to rise, and be 
bids it set. He doth give the rain and 
the dew to wet the soil; and at his will 
it is made dry. Tlie heat and tbe cold 
come from him. He doth send the snow, 
and the ice, and the hail; and, at his 
word, they melt away. He now bids the 
tree to pirt on its leo^ but ere long he 
wiH bid the ieaf to, and make tlie 
Wee 40 be bare. Hi^ids she wind to 
Mow, and it U he who bids k to be calm. 
*He eats a door, as it were, on the bm ; 
aad says to k, thus far only must thou 
eome.* 

*« On the above paseoge, the chUd ia 
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tticcd tome tuch questions m the (blloer. 

ing:— >Wbo trid« chetun to *TM»e?' What 
ifi meant by tiia oun riding ? Where it 
rises ? When it rises ? What iU rising 

cations? Who bids it * set?' 'What if 
meant bj setting ? Where it sets? When 
it sett? Whatiuiettirtg occasions? What 
b meant by *dew?* What is meant by 

* soil V What good is done by wetting the 
soil ? When * the tree pats on its leaf?' 
Wliat is meant by the leaf * fading/ end 

* the tree being We ?* When this hap¬ 
pens? What Is * snow/ and * ice/ and 

* hail ?* What causes them ? Wlio sends 
the cold ? What makes them * melt ?* 
Who sends the heat ? What is meant by 
the word * calm ?* What is meant by say¬ 
ing, * He sets a door on the sea V [. Here 
we may remark in passing, that children 
come both to understand and to relish a 
figurative expression, much sooner than 
we might naturally be led to imagine.] 
W'Jien the passage is concluded, the child 
(Day be asked. Who does all these things 

of which he has been reading? and, vrtiac 
he thinks of one^ who can do all these 
tilings, and is so wise and so good as to 
do them ? None of the questions, tiow- 
cver, am put in any one form, but vary 
according to the nature of the answers 
received. In nothing has tiie skill of our 
monitors been more admired by strangers, 
than in this adaptation." 

Articles arc next admitted, contain¬ 
ing iLr letteriSj in which they revert to 
Scriptare History—that of Abraham 
and Lot, and so on and on, as they 
become familiar with worda—througii 
that of Isaac and Jacob, and Ehau, and 
Joseph. These histories present them 
with much useful instruction in tlie 
department of Natural History. 

The various leasons, or readings, arc 
fVom the First and Second Book, com* 
piled or rather composed for the school. 
The children have not those books at 
home. They arc all the property of 
the Kcbool, and remain there. The 
whole information, therefore, which 
the children communicate to questions 
put to them, has been acquired fVom 
the reading in school, and from the 
previous examination of their young 
teachers. There ia a specimen of some 
of the questions put—in presence of 
strangers, to a ve^ young class taught 
by a mooitoE, without auy other aid 
the little Jdatories themselves, 
*cimtaiiied in hUhook, and the previous 
general training whi^ he baa himself^ 
undergone. In every one case the quea* 
tions were correctly answcreil by one 
or other of the boys in the class, and in 


the greater number of instances by 
the boy to whom the quesUon wae 
first addressed. The few failures were 
almost entirely on the part of chil¬ 
dren, who had not enter^ the schpol, 
at the time when part of the lessons, 
to which the examination extended, 
was read by the rest of the class. 

Several other examples of reading 
lessons are given^and we quote—aa 
a good one—the introduction of the 
article on glass. 

< Vou have already, in the course of 
this little work, read of aeveral vcry extra¬ 
ordinary changes, which human art and in¬ 
genuity have been able to make upon na¬ 
tural productions. You have heard of the 
slirouu of a worm in its lifeleM state, of the 
fruit of one plant, and the fibres of anotlier, 
being all converted into articles of dress for 
human beings. But perhaps none of these 
transformations has surprised you more 
than that which you ore now lo hear uf. 
Would you bi*lieve that so clear and beau¬ 
tiful on article as glass, could be made out 
of so gross a substance as sand ? Yet it is 
the fact, that glass is made by mixing aand 
with the ashes of certain burnt plantn, and 
exposing tiunn to o strong Are.* 

On this passage the child, besides de¬ 
scribing generally how gl isg is made, is 
Oiiked, M'hat ix meant by ^ art?' What 
is meant by * human an and inxenuily ?' 
What are ^ natural procUu-liona ?' Can you 
tell me any of them ? What i^ u * shroud ?* 
What worm has its shroud ‘ cunverU'd in¬ 
to an article of dress r' ('an you tell inC 
the various changes through which that 
worm pasAeK ? lio you know of thu 

uses to which silk is put ? Wh.-it plant is 
it of which the JruU is converted into an 
article* of dress ? Are there mure than ouc 
kind of cotton plant ? Which is the best ? 
Du you know any thing that is mode of 
cotton ? Can you tell me any plant of 
which ^ the/6/cr are converted into ui ar¬ 
ticle of dress ?* Do you know any piece 
of dress that is made uf flax ? Do you re¬ 
member the various hands through which 
the flax muHt pass before it becomes a shirt ? 
What do you mean by ^ transfonnations ?* 
What is meant by a ‘ gross subsunce V " 
Ac. 

After finishing the second book, the 
children, besides Scripture, which ia 
in regular use in all tue higher clasa* 
es, read tlie “National School Col¬ 
lection," originally compiled, like all 
the other books of the series, for the 
use of this seminarv. This compila¬ 
tion coDsiita of rcligioua and mo^ 
instruction, a rollection of fables, de- 
ecription of animals, ^aces, manners, 
and historical passages, and other use¬ 
ful and interesting infiormaiion for 
16 
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vouth. Alt the pupiU advance in each 
Book - e a c h paeuac> besides beiugfal« 
is explained in all its bearings upon 
the subject in ^uestion^ is subjected 
Co a still mote minute analysis, than 
had been practised in its former stage, 
with the view of giving them the full 
command of their own language, and 
ouch general information as the pas* 
sage may suggest. 

It bus, it seems, been argued 
«'igain8f the system by persons who 
never were in the Sessional School in 
their lives, that though the pupils are 
taught, perhaps, the meaningof wonUf 
they are not enabled by such means to 
comprehend the grnvrnl kvoih: of the 
paiisages which they read. By the 
way, ** General Scope" is an old ve¬ 
teran, who has seen a great deal of 
active service, fought in many cam¬ 
paigns—and to storm strong fortresses 
often has he been sent at the head of the 
forlorn hope. General Scope, then, is 
bomething formidable and fearful, and 
not a little mysterious in his very name. 
Ask nut a mere boy-~hul any man, if 
he understands (xenera) Scope," and 
lie will be sliy of saying “ Yes.** 
'1‘his bfing the cafte, in fairness wo 
ought not to insist on all the little 
fellows in tiie Scbsinnal School undcr- 
staiidiiig “ (.inier.ll Scope." A wise¬ 
acre iiiight juirzlv' them not a little, 
and a wis(-.-;cre might he not a little 
puz/ded by tliem in return. No doubt, 
they, just like t heireldcrs,ficem tuknow 
—think they know—nol a few things, 
of wliieh they »ire ignorant—but what 
then ? Is it not sufliclcnt that the 
boys thus tiught, probably know much 
more, and that more much better, than 
boys of their own age who are taught 
in cny other school in Scotland ? That 
ihcy know ttvice as much this month 
as they did the month before—and so 
on for a year or two—till they leave the 
school,fifty times better informed than 
when they tntcred it, and with gootl 
liubits iiisti'ud of bad—cheerful and 
plc.iKcd—‘tlieiiifcclves full of gratitude 

mid forward-looking hopes—yet not 
niaunikins—by no means mannikins 
—but simple sportful boys still—and, 
so natural bus their progress heenjidt 
to be, not in the least wondering 

Tliat one small head should carry all^ 

tlicy know 

Mr Wood, besides modestly appeal¬ 
ing, which be may well do, to the mul¬ 
titudes who have viaited the Sessional 
school,and (^specially totbo&ewhohave 
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examined thepuptls, whedterihey have 
** often elsewnere met with cbildreu 

who entered more completely into the 
spirit of what they readi or could give 
a more accurate and clear account of it 
to others—tells one or two most beau- 
tifuT little anecdotes, in proof of the 
clear understanding of the pupils. 
One gentleman of talent and virtue 
had his doubts, and selected a passage 
of Or Johnson on *'tbe varying aspect 
of nature, as well adapted to man's 
love of novelty," and examined upon 
its import the leasif though certainly 
not the lowritl, boy in the class. ** Our 
sense of delight,’*^ quoth the Doctor, 
** is in a great measure comparative, 
and arises at once from the sensations 
which we feel, and those which we 
remember.” Now, What," said the 
gentleman to the little boy, ** do you 
mean by our sense of delight being 
comparative “ We enjoy health 
a great deal better when wc have been 
sick," answered the little boy—thus 
B^icaking in the spirit of a beautiful 
passage in Gray's Ode to Vicissitude. 

Pray, then, put into other lan¬ 
guage, ‘ t!\e sensations which we feel, 
and tliosc we remember.*" And in¬ 
stantly the little boy improved. In our 
opinion, on the style of Dr Samuel 
Johnson—“ Present and past sensa¬ 
tions.” That wc call a pretty little 
antcdote. 

On a different occasion, a person of a 
different character, a stranger, under¬ 
took to question a little boy on his 
opinions respecting the value of natu¬ 
ral tlieology 1 He seemed, says Mr 
Woi»d mildly, very strongly impressed 
with the opinion, that in order to ex¬ 
alt revelation, it is necessary to main¬ 
tain, that there is no such thing at 
all as natural religion. On occasion 
of some mention being made of the 
ancient philosophers, in a passage 
which one of the boys was reading, 
he asked one of them— a blind bftg lif 
tvn years of «/;«—“ What did their 
philosophy do tbr them Tiio blind 
boy was silent. Did it,” resumed 
the examiner, lead them to ony 
knowledge of religion ?” The Wnd 
boy oftvn ymra tf age openttl his lips, 
and Mid, They had no right know¬ 
ledge of God."—*' Bat coukl they," 
rejoined the visitor, in a marked tone 
of disapprobation, be said to have 
any knowledge of God at all ?” After 
a moment's thought, the blind boy of 
ten yean of age answered, "Yes 



That,” observed ihe gcntlcmau, 
tuniin;? to Wood, is by no means 
a right answer.”—** Have you any 

reason,” said Air Wood, gently to his 
pupil, “ for making that answer?"— 
“ Yes.”—** What is it?”—The little 
blind boy, ton years oi'a{;c, laying an 

emphasis on the right words, replied, 

*‘ The Apostle Paul, in tlie Ist of the 
Homans, says, that when THrv knew 
God, they gloriHcd him not as God.” 
We called the former anecdote a pret¬ 
ty—this is a nobk' one. Nothiug in¬ 
deed can be more affecting. 

The unhappy man, we hope, slunk 
out of the Kchojl under the rebuke of 
the little blind buy, whose outward 
eyes God had e.vtinguishod, but given 
him, for holiest and happiest comfort, 
the clear inward eyes—the spiritual 
eyes that sec things invisible to the 
material Buuscs—whose orbs ** no drop 
serene” ever veils, and when they shut 
oQ earth, open next moment in hea¬ 
ven ! 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
either Atr Wood or bis little blind boy 
of ten years of age, trusted too much 
to natural religion. For, had the 
tinman (we take the liberty of putting 
that word in italics) thought pro]ier, 
says he, to pre.^s the conversation far¬ 
ther, as We in cunstspience thought it 
necessary to do on the following Sun¬ 
day, he would have been quite satis¬ 
fied, that our pupils wt re by no ineitns 
impressed with any undue or too fa¬ 
vourable estimate of tbe extent of re¬ 
ligious knowltdge possessed by the 
wisest heathens, nor were at all in¬ 
sensible to the infinitely sui^rior ad¬ 
vantages in this res}H;ef, which may 
be enjoyed by tbe poorest fluid in a 
Christian land I It soon hecamo de¬ 
sirable to furnish the seliolars with an 
odditiunal book, which might aflbrd 
them more intereat and information 
thau could be expected from the con- 
tinuetl perusal of those with which 
they were already familiar. The de¬ 
sideratum was supplied by the publi¬ 
cation of ** Instructive Extracts, com¬ 
prising Heligious and Aloral Instruc¬ 
tion, Natural History, Klcrocntary 
Science, Aceounto of Uematkable Per¬ 
sons, naoes. Manners, Arts, and In¬ 
cident!, with > Selection of Passages 
from tile Britiali Poets.” 

No articles, it appears, have been 
studied with greater avidity, or have 
been more thoroughly understood, thau 
those which treat of tbe mechanical 


Man¬ 
powers, and other elementary science. 
As a specimen of tbe method of exa¬ 
mination employed in this depart¬ 
ment, we annex the following. 

** What is nccCMary to put a body in 
motion ? What property of the body is 
it which renders force iiurcSHury in such h 
caitc ? Will tt body go (juicker of itself? 

or slower ? or stop ? M'hy then does a 
marble rollcil along (he door first go ibwer, 
and at length stop HUc^uthcr '{ On what 
two rircuni»lanceh docs ihu force of a mo- 
ving body depend How then can you 

incrca>c the force of the same hudy ? If 
two bodies move quite round the lante 
(X'ntre within the Kutnc time, have they the 
saute Velocity ? or which has the greater ? 
Do yon know any incclmtiical power that 
acts upon thU principle ? NVhai is a 
LCVF.n ? How many kuuls of lever arc 
there? What is die first kind? (‘atiyou 
give me any c.vaniples of its appheatinn ? 
In wliut proponiiiii ia {>owcr gained by the 
use of tills lever ? In raising a licavy coal 
with a poker, whether will it he easier 
done by applying the hands near the ribs, 
or at the extremity of the poker ? WJiy ? 
If the arms of a just balaiu'c be each di¬ 
vided into the natiie iniinhor of equal parts, 

how many ounces ui the iJd ditisioii from 
li)c fulcrum uti one side, will be babiiecd 
!»y J> oiiuecs at the 2il on tlic oilier ? (or 
any smnlar qucHiion whirh a istranger may 
propose.) M'lial niethoi) ot lU t'-ctiiig f.d .i. 
bal.inces does tins suggest 't l>o you know 
any kind of balance fonueil upoii this prin¬ 
ciple, by wJiicIi yon lu.iy weutli afJ articles 
willi tMie weiglil 'i D.sctibe liic yUiliinrd. 
(i.tn joii glv<- m.' uiiy instaiuv of h duiitiL* 
Ifver of the lirsi kiiiti ? for ex¬ 

ample, j M’h.it i.s Uk Hroiid lewr' I’ais 
you give an cxanqile of it ? luwliatjiro- 
poTtion is power gaiuid by tbe use of thin 
lever? In movhi ' a be-uvy door, how 
you do It wiili the greatest f.tiiliry ? M'by r 

Tan you give any exanipL* of a double 
lever of the 2d kind r (mit-crackers for 
cxiunplc. 1 M'lmt is the hd kind of lever ? 
Jl<*w in jHJWcr attected liy it ? Why ? 
CJon ^oii give uii cxaiiiplo.' If you Hish 
to raise bodies to a greater height than the 
lever can accomplish, what other mecha¬ 
nical )>owers must be resorted ■■> ? What 
do yon mean by the wid.li. a.vu axlk ? 
On whut principle dues it operate ? Can 

you give any example of it ? How is its 
power increased ? In drawing up water 
from a well by moans of this power, iIck-s 
the operation grow easier or more difficult 
us it odvancus ? XThy ? M'lmt Ls a i>u l- 
uty ? la any power gained by employ- 
ling a /u‘nd pulley ? MMiat Ls the use of 
it ? Is any power gained by the use of u 
movable pulley ? or what ? Gn whut 
principle does the movable pulley act ? 
Can you illustrate the double velocity of 

the moving power in this case ? What in 
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tills case supports the weight? If two 
such pulleys be combined, what power 
will be gaineil ? If six, what will be the 
result ? M’lmt circumstance, m a certain 
degree, disturbs all the calculations with 
regard to the precise power gained by this 
ond otlier iiiucliinery ?’* 

In the Sessional School, greatandun¬ 
ceasing attention is paid to Grammar. 
And pray, it may be asked. What use 
ran grutniiiar be of to poor people ? 
Wliy, us much—sometimes more— 
and of the same kind—as to rich peo¬ 
ple. Its cliief value lies, in its enabling 
us to understand what we read. Every 
sentence, at all inverted or involved, 
has been observed by Mr Wood to be 
a stumbling block in the way of a 
child striving to understand. A lad 
once aaid to him, that hu had never 
himself understood the metre trans* 
larion of the Psalms, until the ac> 
quaintance which he there received 
with the principles of grammatical 
construction, enabled liim to turn them 
into till'ordinaly jirose arrangement, 
und that he felt the same thing in 
some jlcgroc, will) respect to sermons. 
There can be no doubt —surely—that 
a knowledge ol'grammar must enable 
a man to know any discourse at all 
ill a diflerent style of language from 
every-tUy talk in the shop or at the 
fireside, a hundivd times better, than 
any man of vijual natural vigour of 
mind altogelluT ignorant of it. (lould 
any of us, without impairwl faculties, 
totally forgot al I our grammar, liow we 
should f-tare at a great preacher, or a 
small oneei tiler—andiii what a painful 
and perplexing glimmer and gloom, 
.should wesuddenly find all our powers 
of apprehension involvetl! Why, you 
may speak to snuic men in the lower 
orders, lor hours, on very plain and 
.-simple matters, and they eoinu to un¬ 
derstand you about as well as a post. 
This does not arise from stuyddity— 
for they arc perhaps ingenious men in 
their prufesuion—but they ** have no 
grammar,'* and wonder what the 

deuce you,—who haye, we shall sup¬ 
pose, some little,—would be saying, if 
you could speak like tlieiURelves ; for, 
granting even that they have been 
told, and believe, that you are a scho¬ 
lar, they cannot, or will not, make 
mental effort sufficiently strong to en¬ 
able them to think that you are not 
talking a parcel of sad nonsense. It is 
certai^ desirable that human beings 
should, 05 generalljr os possible, be 


able to hold oral, or written commu¬ 
nication with each otherand, for 
such pleasing and useful purpose, no¬ 
thing, ill our humble opinion, like 
grammar. If we seem to treat the sub* 
Joct too jocularly, do only think a mo¬ 
ment on the ideots who can see no use 
in teaching the lower orders how to 
bo intelligible to the upper, and vUie 
verad —and indeed to themselves ; for 
there is perpetual blundi-ring, and 
badgering in consequence of that blun¬ 
dering-many mistakes, and not a few 
lies, daily disturbing and infesting 
humble life, from the want of gram- 
inar^that is, the proper and lire ra» 

tional use of speech. 

But how shall grammar be taught } 
That's the rub. Can it only be ac¬ 
quired by the memory arising from 
rules ? From the tyranny of Dr Syn¬ 
tax ? Mr Wood remembered too well 
bis own gross Ignorance of grammar, 
when a little boy at school, and it could 
not excL'l our own, in spite of all that 
horrid niul hideous committing to me¬ 
mory. O, dear! “ getting off by heart!” 
—a task wliich, in spite of our de¬ 
light in angling, mid other rural 
amuscinentH, did often make tis wisli 
that we never had been born ! He tells 
a good story of the proficiency made 
in grammar by the scholars generally, 
in the school in which he received, 
what were facetiously called, we pre¬ 
sume, the elements of his educa¬ 
tion." 

Nor could we avoid frequently calling 
to rt collection a singular, but now highly 
iustiijctivc incident, wliich occurred lit this 
(itiigv of our education. In going ovor the 
grammar as usual, the boy at the head of 
our class was asked, ^ What is an article ?' 
(u which he ortliodoxly replied, * An article 
IS u particle, which* does something or oihpr 
that wc do not at this moment precisely re¬ 
collect, .idding, of course, iu the usual man- 
ner, as a part of the definition, ^ as, there is 
(lie lady I saw at church yesterday.* lly 
some cxtTAordinary accident, our worthy 
teacher, on the particular occasion of which 
wc are now g]»aking, contrary to all his 
ordinary practice, asked, * Whj^t is the ar¬ 
ticle in that example ?* to whwh the boy 
replied, *An article is a particle, which,* Ac. 
* But what,* rejoined the master, * is the 

particular arlirlc in that passage ?*—^ An 
artb:lc is a particle,* was again and again the 
reply. The next boy was now applied to, 
who insisted that the dux was (}uite right, 
and that it was in thar way in his book. A 
similar attempt at jmicuring an answer was 
made all round the class, and with a similar 
want of success. The attempt was at length 
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abandoned. We were permitted urer after. 
wardK to repeat our grammar taaks, with¬ 
out being any more annoyed with trouble- 
some questions, which were not in the book. 
And It was not until a very long time af¬ 
terwards, that we could discover, what 
crotchet the good old inun had taken on this 
aiugular occasion.'*—-pp. Sl/i. 

That there should be no such scene 
as this ever acted in the Sessional 
School, Mr Wood adopted what may 
be called the tmliivtirc method —that 
is to'S'iy, he attciiipicd to make theiii 
acquainted intTely with some of its 
leitding principles, by illustrations 
from the passages which they liaii- 
pened to read. At first, grammar—the 
pure grammar of their own vernacu¬ 
lar tongue, without reference to tiie 
peculiarities of other languages—was 
confined exclusively to the highest 
class, then cxtemlcil hy degrees to tlie 
second, third, and fourth classes. 

To understand Mr Wood’s very 
simpleaiid cfiicarious method of teacli- 
ing grammar, tve must give a very 
long extract.— 

** In order to illustrate our method of 
teaching grammar, let us take the com- 
mencement of a passitge in the sciinol 
collection. ‘ The grandest, the roost sub¬ 
lime, and extraordinary object, we have 
yet seen, is b'lngal's Cave, in the isle of 
Staffa. It is a natural grotto of stupen- 
dous size, formed by rartges of columns,' 
&c. If the class be only commenritig 
dits atudy,afcer them that all naine^ 

are NOUNS, we desire Lhem to ptek out tfic 
nouns in the passage before them: when 
the first boy will give * object,' the seeuiid 

* Fingal'H,’ the third* cave, and so forth, 
till they have exhausted the remaining 
nouns, ‘isle,’ ‘Siaffu,’ ‘grotto,’ ‘size,’ 

* ranges,* * colnmns,* When they are a 
Kitle farther advanced, the first hoy at the 
time of naming the noun * object,’ will be 
asked why it is * object,* and not oh/t'Cts, 

and the di.stinction of singular and jUural 
will be pointed out to him, and so on 
with the rest. After alittle time, in place 
of putting the question in this form, tiie 
boy will be a<«ked at once whether tlie 
tioun is singular or plural ? why ? and 
what it would have been if it had been 
plural ? As soon as these words singu¬ 
lar and plural are so familiar, as not only 
to be easily distingnisbed from each other, 
but readily brought to recollection, the 
quettion id put in this form, Of what 
number is olject f why ? &c. A similar 
process is observed with regard to the 
Genders. Ilie Coses, as we observed, are 
at this period omitted. 


“ After the class liave been for a sufH > 
cieut time exercised exclusively on nonna, 
they next take the Auiicms along with 
them. After their nature, object, apd 
distiuction, have been explained, the boys 
are then called upon to point out the ar¬ 
ticles contained iti the particniar passage. 
Alter the firnr boy bus given * the,* be is 

asked what every article is prefix«-d to? 
what noun ' the* in prefixed to in the 
prc><eiit instance? wliat would be the dif¬ 
ference between * the object,’ and an ob¬ 
ject? and ihetiistiiictifjii between the </c- 
frntc and article is then explain¬ 

ed. As the children become better ar- 
qiiuiiitcU with this distinction, they are 
asked at once, Whether * the* is the de- 
JiiiUe or article ? and, when tlicac 

terms are .sutheiently himiiiar to them to 
be brought easily to recolioction, the ques¬ 
tion is put ge?ic?ally, Whai kind of urti- 
clc is * the ?* What other kind o{ article 

there ? txc. The second buy is in like 
iimnner cnllcd upon to mcuiion the next 
article in tlie passage, wliich also happens 
to be * the,’ and to be conrtccted with 
the same noun ‘(abject.’ 'I'lie third boy 
Will, in like manner, mcniion the viibst'- 

qtient article * the,’ and its connexion 
with the noun ‘ ish'.’ And the lourti* 
wilt give the article * a/ and mcntioii ar 
the Same time its connvvloii wiih th(^ 
noun ' grotto.* In this last case, in ad* 
diiioii to the former (piestions, ttu^ child 
will be asked why the article liere Is ‘h 
and not tni. 

“ Adji I’j ivf> follow rmxt in order. Af- 
ter baling iioiittcd out the ilitfcrcocc bc- 

twixt these and substantive nouns, und 
the muni'cr in wliicli ike former are em¬ 
ployed to qualify the lutfer, tin- children 
arc required sfrtolt/ii to pouit nut the dif. 
ferent adjccii%-rft in the pasvagf. Thufi 
the first hoy will give ‘ grandest.’ lie is 
tlten asked wliat cviTy adjertivc qiiali- 
ftes? what noun ' gruiuleKt* iivre quali¬ 
fies* and, when the pupil is autficicntly 
advanced to be ulilc to understand the 
degrees of comparison, he is further ask¬ 
ed of what degree of comparison * grand¬ 
est* is ? what it would have been if it had 
been positive r and what if it had been 
comparative T ]n like muuticr the other 
adjectives, ‘ sublime,* * extraordinary,’ 
‘natural,* ‘stupendous,’are successively 
disposed of. 

rnns-ouNH are next explained, and tbe 
children being called upon to mention 

the first one in the passage, the boy at 
the top answers ‘ we.* He is then asked 
whut a pronoun is used in place of? and 
what ‘ we* ig put for in this passage ? 
whut kind of pronoun it ia ? of wbatnum- 
herf why? and what it would ftire been 
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if it had been tin^lar f The next boy* 

having in like manner given tlie pronoun 
* it*’ is asked what it is used in place of? 
what kind of a pronoun it is? of what 
gendur ? why? wimt it would have been 
if it bad been ^/erminine ^ and what if it 
hud been masc.uUiu: ? of what numbrrit 
is ? why ? and what it would have been 
if it had been jtlural ? 

“'J’heVcMBand I'ahthipU'. follow next. 
Their nature and object having been cx- 
pluined, the children arc called upon to 
select the first verb in tbe passage, wliich 

‘ have/ When tliey are sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of the verb it¬ 
self, they are further instructed about its 
different variations. Thus in tlie present 
instance the child, who has given the 
word * have,* is next a‘'ked of what wiwid 
it is? and why? of what time? what it 
would have been if it hud been ^lost time ? 

vfhat numhrr F why? of whut;wru« 
and w)i) ? The bccund boy, having in like 
manner given the verb ‘ is,’ is asked of 
what motif/ it is ? why ? nnd what it would 
have bi'cn if it had been sul/unctivc F of 
wbut tnnr ^ and what it would have been 
if It had biTii iii'-U-ud of pieScnt :* of 

whot itumlH'r? why? and wluu it would 
liuve )>een il it luid been plural? of what 
iK-rMn? why ? what It would have been 
il il had Ikh'U of the s,u'(tntl person? and 
what it It li.nl been ot X\w first ? 'The pur- 
tieiples will iheii be selected * und the 
hoy wlio mernioDS ‘ seen’ w asked whe- 
tber if is the proent or llie pax! j'ar- 
ticiplf '* what It would have been if it had 
been the other pui lieiple V and what it it 

hud been llio time of the verb ? 'J*hc 
participle ‘ formed’ will then be disposed 
of in like rnutnier. 

“ l*ui cosniONS are next explained nnd 
nelcered. The first boy, liavitig made 
mention of ‘ in,’ is asked what every pre¬ 
position is placed before ? and before 
what noun ‘ in’ is here placed ? The like 
inquiry is made with regard to the pro* 
posiLiotiH * of and * by.’ 

“ Tile pupils, being now made ac¬ 
quainted with verbs and prepositions, are 
at length in a condition to understand tbe 
nature and object of cases, which are 
therefore explained to them. Itiaddition, 
accordingly*tu the other questions regard¬ 
ing nouns and pronouns, those which re¬ 
late to their cases are now asked. Thus* 
of what case is* object?’ why? Of what 
case is the pronoun * we ?’ why? what if 
it hod been u 6 /eciwc F what if it bad been 
poMStive / Ol what case is the noun * Fin* 
gul’s ?' Of what nwnicr is it ? what would 
have been the difference if it had been 
the jilunU poasctnve f what if it had been 
the jtlural oiffcdivef wbat if it hod been 


the jtlural nominative / Of wliat case is 

* cave?’ why?«-'[And here* if the child 
be sufficiently advanced* he may be far¬ 
ther called upon to enumerate, in his own 
way* the various occasions on which a 
nominative case is used.]—Of what ease 
is * Ule ?’ why ? wbat other words be¬ 
sides prepositions govern an objcctivo 
case? Of what case is' it?’ why? what 
if it hud been jmseasiucF what if it had 
been ol>}rciu'c ? 80 also with regard to the 
other nouns und pronouns. 

*’ J'he pupils are next iustrucled in the 
nature of Auvxiaos, and the distinction 
betwixt them and adjectives. Having 
mentioned the word * most’ as the first 
advcib in the passage, they are next ask¬ 
ed wbat words the adverb is used to qua¬ 
lify? what word the adverb * most* here 
qualifies? what degree of comparison 

* most’ is? whut is the positive? wbat 
tbe comparative ? whether * must* is ever 
uiiy other jiurt of s]>cccb ? whctlicr they 
can give any example of this? why the 
word is an adjective in the example so 
given? The children will thea be re¬ 
quired to point our llte next adverb in 
the paswiee, uhich is ‘ jer.’ With re¬ 
gard tu this word, il they Jiad previously 
been mude acquainted witli cmguuctions, 
wc bbouid have asked, whether it is ever 
any othcM part of speech? and wbeiiV 

The next purt of speech to which 
'the pupil's ntlcnrioti is punicularly call¬ 
ed is the CoNJfscTJON* of which, in the 
jircsent case, tliey will give us an exam¬ 
ple the woid * mill,’ iind be required tu 
suy what it cniinrrts. 

•* iNTEivjKtTioNS fono the last subject 
of consideraiioii; und as these but ratcly 
occur in the course of ordinary reading, 
it becomes necessary to furnish extrane¬ 
ous examples. 

** After the children have learned all 
the parts of speecli, or at least all the 
principal ones* the practice of classing the 
same parts of speech is entirely dropt, 
and ouch word is parsed according to the 
coininon method in its own order. Thus 

* the,' the definite article prefixed to * ob¬ 
ject;* * grandest,’ an adjective in the 
superlative degree qualifying * object ;* 
' tlie*’ tbe definite article prefixed to * ob¬ 
ject;* * most,' an adverb in the superla¬ 
tive degree qualifying * sublime * su¬ 
blime,* an adjective qualifying * object 

* and*' a conjunction connecting * hu- 
blimc’and * extrnordinary* object,* a 
noun, neuter* singular, iiomiuativc tu 

* is / * we,* a personal pronoun, plural, 
nominative to * have* have,’ a verb, 
indi(*ative mood, present time* plural 
number, ond first person; * yet,* an ad¬ 
verb qualifying * seen ;* * is/ a yerb, in- 
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dieatiTe mood, present, singular, third 
person; * Flngal’s,* a noun, masculine, 
possessire, singular ; • cave,* a noun, 
neuter, nominative, because it follows 
the verb * is* preceded by a nominative ; 

* in,* a preposition governing * isle;* 

* the,* the definite article prefixed to 

* isle ;* * isle,* a noun, neuter, singular, 
objective, governed by the preposition 

* in ;* * of|* a preposition governing * Staf* 
fa;* * Staffs,* a noun, neuter, singular, 
objective, governed by the preposition 

* of.* ITiis routine, however, is very 
often broken in upon, (much oftener, in¬ 
deed, than otherwise,) as the state of the 
class, the particular answer given, or any 
other circumstances, may suggest the pro¬ 
priety of more particular question^.** 

In DO other department is the pro¬ 
ficiency of the Mys in the Sessional 
School, more striking than in arith- 
aiETlC. 

Some of the boys multiply the 
longest line of figures by another 
figure—Quite according to the com¬ 
mon metnod—with perfect accurncy, 
in less than half a second to a figure. 
1*hat is to nay, they will multiply such 
a line of figures as 

7 , 685928 , 165487 , 939764 ., 
by 7, 8, or any other figure, in less 
than the sixth part of a minute. From 
such a line they will fiuhtnict another 
of the same length, in the ordinary 
way, in about seven seconds; and if 
allowed to i>erfonn the operation from 
left to right, while the question is un¬ 
der dictation—though it should he 
dictated with a rapidity which would 
not mrroit any one to take down 
merely the original figures—they will 
present the whole operatiou, both 
question and answer, in scarcely one 
second from the time of announcii^ 
the last figure. In uddUwn, they will 
sum up seven lines of eight figures 
each, in the ordinary way, iu less than 
one-third of a minute; and if allowed 
to perform the operation while the 
question is dictating, in about three 
seconds. All other calculations they 
perform with proportional celerity. 
These modes of working during dic¬ 
tation*-* toAeit iUiowed-^are sugges¬ 
tions of thiir own in their zeal to sur¬ 
pass eaflh other, and not taught by 
the master. 

While the principles, and various 
processes for carrying these principles 
mto effect, have been explained, the 
amlieation of these principles, and 
the selection of the pmcular opera¬ 


tion, are, in each case, left to the pu¬ 
pils tbcniBelveB, who fircqucntly dc- 
vise new combinations, and far short¬ 
er and easier methods, than have oc- 
curredtotbeMaster. In many schools, 
a quite opposite practice prevails. In 
these, upon the same principle by 
which the pupil is compelled to re¬ 
peat every rule in the same undevi¬ 
ating words, and to give every trans¬ 
lation in precisely the master’s own 
language, he is also required to j)er- 
foriu every arithmetical calculation in 
ilie particular manner, which has 
been peremptorily enjoined by the 
master, or has bten prescribed iu some 
particular buck. Vilh Mr Wood, on 
the contrary, the scholar is not only 
permitted, but encouraged, to take his 
own way; and, accordingly, out of 
half a dozen of boys pcrfbrniing the 
same calculation, it not unfrcquently 
happens, that no two of tlK*m have 
been following the same method. 

The tnentn/ aritfimclh^ of the Ses¬ 
sional School is carriiHt on as nearly 
as possible after the ordinary principles 
of slate arithincUc. The detail of the 
method is as complete as may be— 
the power acquired is surprising. I'he 
ex]>erimeiu was, of course, ut first oou- 
fiiied to the higlicst class, and roaclK'd 
no farther than the easier qucstioms. 
What is the price of so many yards at 
60 many shillings? oral 6s. Hd., 3s. kl., 
and l.s. 8d., the integral parts of a 
pound but was afterwards gradually 

extended to more difficult (juestioni«, 
such a« the price of 272 yards at lo^d. 
Mr Wood urigihally had no ilifiioulty 
ill making the calculations hiiusedf 
mentally along willt the children, but 
this be was soon obliged to give up, 
and to resort to the slate. This, too, 
he ere long discovered would not an¬ 
swer, as the children performed the cal¬ 
culation so much more rapidly, that 
much time was unnecessarily lost. 
He then, in self-tWfence, thought of 
resorting to the ** Heady Heckoiicr,” 
which has ever since been employed 
as the principal Catechism in such 
matters. Those who have never had 
an opportunity of witnessing the (K^r- 
formances of these children in mental 
arithmetic, may form some estimate 
of it, when they are told, that on more 
than one occasion, when three or ibur 
of the liest Arithmeticiana were em¬ 
ployed to answer one question in every 
page of the Ueckotier, and select^ 
from every variety of column in that 
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age, (that ia to Bay, the first question 
eing 13 yards at u farthing, the se¬ 
cond, ^4 at a halfpenny, the third, 95 
at three farthings, and so on to the 
last, being perhups 10,000 at lOs. (id.) 
the whole questions being 147 in num¬ 
ber, were answered nvriathn within 
20 minutes, including the time taken 
in announcing the questions. Each 
boy wus, of course, according to cus¬ 
tom, allowed to take the method lie 
found easiest-for himself. 

Mr Wood afterwards put the mental 
arithmetic in a more systematic train, 
cominenciugit simultaneously witli llie 
slate arithmetic, which improvement 
has bei.*n found of the greatest advan¬ 
tage, and has clearly evinced, that, 
though in the acquisition of this, as 
of every thing else, there is a variety 
of aptitude in children, all may arrive 
at it to uii extent, which could not 
naturally be foreseen, and has been 
found highly beneficial. At the very 
coiiimencement of Arithmetic, the 
child is taught to answer how many 
arc 1 and 2, 3 and 3, 0 and 4, 10 and 
», 15 and (», 21 and 7, &c. In prepa¬ 
ring to enter uinm subtraction, in like 
iiianucr, he is n.skcd. Take 1 from 100, 
how many rciiiaiu ? 2 from Of), 3 from 
!»r, {. from 5>t, .♦ from 90, &c. So al¬ 
so, before eatcring upon multiplica¬ 
tion, he is taught to answer twice 2, 
three times 3, I- times 4, &c. What 
IS this,'* it iriay be asked, *‘but the old 
multiplication table So it undoubt¬ 
edly is; and this, he begs leave to add, 
is the only way, in which this table is 
now learned in the school, and it has 
l>eon found a fur more eff'ectual, as 
well as mure pleasing mode of learn¬ 
ing it, than when it was enjoined 
as a task. Korinerly nothing about 
the scliool was more annoying or more 
diHicuh to accomplish, than learning 
tliis table: now without any such ta¬ 
ble at all, or any annoyance, (tor the 
present practice is literally a sport,) 
the object is infinitely belter accom¬ 
plished. Our readers cannot fail to 
remark, how much this practice is in 
unition with the rest of the system in 
its other departments. When the chil¬ 
dren are entering upon division, they 
are practised in a similar maimer as in 

multiplication, only having the ques¬ 
tions inverted ; lor example, how 
many eights are in 100? In the 
same manner, in entering upon the 
compound rules, they are made ac¬ 
quainted with the money tables, &c. 
and practised upon them mentally. 


Finally, g^ograph^ is tau^t very 
effectually, as far as it goea—in the 
Sessional School. This part of study, 
indeed, is not obligatory with papUs; 
but was bestowed as a boon, during 
extra hours, when it suited Mr Wood 
to attend, ujron such as volunteered— 
while among the volunteers none were 
allowed to enter who were not distin¬ 
guished for propriety of conduct. 

In carrying this plan into execution, 
Mr Wood put no books into the bands 
of the children, nor prescribed to them 
any tasks to be learned at home. He 
sc-t maps before them, and pointed 
out to tnoin, and afterwards required 
them to point out to him, the various 
places on those maps, describing at 
the same time any thing remarkable 
connected with these places. As soon 
a»i they were able to do tbis sufficiently 
well upon the map, they were next 
transferred to a mere blank board, and 
required in the same manner to point 
out upon it the position of the same 
places, with their relative oiluatious 
to each other. He has found this 
method remarkably successful in im¬ 
printing the map on the memories of 
the scholars. He by no means says, 
that the use of books ought to be pro¬ 
scribed in the study of geography, but 
much more use ought undoubtemy to 
be made of maps. With regard to 
ourselves, at the time of entering upon 
the study of geography, we may men¬ 
tion what we presume must also have 
occurred to many others, thal we learn¬ 
ed the names almost entirely from Uie 
book, as if they had been a mere vo- 
cabularv, and could much more easily 
have pointed out the word in the book, 
than the place on the map. The use of 
the blank board too, has, m Mr Wood's 
opinion,coDsiderablcad vantages, which 
do not belong to the employment even 
of outline maps, though without 
names. The outline too often directly 
suggests at once both the existence and 
position of a country, which, where 
the board is used, are brought to re¬ 
collection merely by the map engraved 
on the memory. 

Hitherto we have purpdiely over¬ 
looked two excellent chapters—one on 
£mulation,riaces, and Prises—andan- 
other on Punishments—that we might 
not be interrupted in our abridge¬ 
ment of the other principles and de¬ 
tails of the scheme. Mr Wood, like 
all other sensible people, who know 
any thing of human nature, seta a 
high value on Emulation as a strong 
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Etiinulative iiossion in the youthful 
mind. Vet imve soino superstitionists 

loudly condemned this fundamental 
principle of all the arrangeuents of the 
Sessional School, and of all good schools 
—as one utterly inahunant and diu-> 
bolical, and that ought not only to 
be banished from every seminary of 
education, but entirely extirpated from 
the human heart. But a noble prin¬ 
ciple like this. laughs to scorn the 
power of the base superstition that 
would destroy it. Secure in its gene¬ 
rosity against the entrance, or at least 
the permanent abotlo, of envy, tbc 
heart of tlu* yuung boy actively und 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of 
knowltdge, along witli bis fellows, ex¬ 
pands and exults in emulation. With 
every fresh exertion of power—with 
every new ac<piiHiuon of knowlctlgo— 
with every honourable triuinpli — 
Kinulation becomes purer and purer, 
and more akin to a moral virtue. 

The very eye of an emulous boy 
laughs with light—hts brow is irrudi- 
diated by the happiness of his heart 
—and all his dcportmtiit digtiititd. 
What though, in stich contests, tliere 
lx? occasional tils of disuppointment, 
dUsalis^iction, dis]>l 'asurc—nay, even 
envy and jealousy thoinstlves? These 
clouds pass&oon away from the lualili- 
ful exercise of the moral and intellec¬ 
tual powers, in a school where all is 
life, apirlt, nfid animation, and where 
upright, Mraight-forward, open, cheer¬ 
ful, fair, and honourable corulucl, i$ at 
all times found to he the best adapted 
for securing Rucee^s and d!^tineiiun. 
That boys, when animated by eniula- 
Cion, should be sn))poscd all anxious 
to outstrip each other by any means in 
their power, however base and un¬ 
worthy, shews in the mind of those 
W'lio harbour such a. huspidun, or tn- 
lertain such a Ulit f, a consciousness 
of .something (ontemptible and low 
indee<l, and uHcn altogether to the na¬ 
tural disposition:. of youth. It is soon 
seen in a good school, iliat nothing can 
prosper but good conduct; and that 
.strong conviction of the understand¬ 
ing meeting with the warm feelings 
of the heart, the boy cherishes not only 
with self-respect, but with high self- 
satisfaction, cberiKhcs—at once pd 
obeys it,—a principle in his nature, 
which blamelessly leads hint on to re- 
Meiu^ triumphs, and encourages him 
by brighter prospects in ull his uiihu- 
Tniliating defeats. Emulation is al¬ 


ways allied during its gladsome work, 
witli other principles better, pcrliaps, 
even than Usclf--and so tar from be¬ 
ing akin to envy—envy is incompati¬ 
ble with it in the same bosom—nnd 
never gains an entrance into a buy’s 
heart, till emulation has deserted it, 
and left it in its feebleness or hope> 
Icssness a prey to that other poison¬ 
ing und gnawing passion. Envy is a 
passion rather of the old and impo¬ 
tent. Youth has seldom any tempta¬ 
tion to be envious ; for it is content- 
c<l, in the main, with its own ever 
fresh-springing streams of gladness ; 
and as long as no baleful hand sesd'i 
up their fountains, the heart of the 
boy sings inwardly at his tasks, dear¬ 
er to him, and more dearly beloved, 
though he may not know it—even 
than his sjiorts, his plays, and his 
pastimes. Who ever saw a boy of any 
worth made inlseiable by tumbling 
down twenty places at a wrong word ? 
lie screws up the nerves ami sinews 
of Ilia soul—and look at him again, 
and you sec him with a gloi^ing vis¬ 
age at the luad of his Deaden 

or destroy emulation, and a school 
will be like a ipiakir in.cting un¬ 
moved by the spiiir. 

The opponents of this priiu iplu, as 
Mr Wood ob.scrvia, may now he di¬ 
vided into twoelas^es—those wJ.o op¬ 
pose it on moral 'pounds, and at. con¬ 
trary to the trUL di^'-nity uf man, aiid 
those who oppose it as contrary lo the 
genuine spirit of ('histiaiiity or evan- 
gehsin. The true (ii;i:nity of man ! 
Man is by no tnenns so di gnified u 
being as thesf' rnurn’ists ivnihl fain 
make him out to be—nnd tiiey know 
that intimately by their own expi ji- 
ciicc. 'J’ho pure, unmingkd love os' 
knowledge is very beautiful uodouhl 
—in iinagiuutiou—and the love of 
duty more than beautiful—in rtMliiy. 
But, in our humble opinion, an urchin 
in corduroy breeches, who had lircak- 
fa.stcd that morning voraciously on 
brose, while his mother sat by in ter¬ 
ror at every gulp, kst he bliuuld swal¬ 
low the horn-Rpoon, were he to pro¬ 
tend in the Sessional School to be in- 
Rplred alone by the pure, uniningUd 
love of knowledge, would be a little 
monster unfit to live. And pray, if 
emulation must not be permitted to 
breathe in the school, on what prin¬ 
ciple can it be Bufterc<l to knuckle 
down at taw, or play at leap-frog, or 
marbles on the play-grounu ? Must 
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boys run no race«? What is to be 
done with t)ie wretch who excels at 

foot or hand-ball ? With the boy who 
so far lowers the " dignity of man/' 
as, with Buper-pucrile agility, to put 
all his fellows, to shame at touch 
the bonnet?" Why—were emulation 
extinguished in human nature^ nine« 
tenths of all the boys in the world 
would lie a-bed till they were pulled 
out, duly every morning, by the legs, 
by father oT raothcr, actuated by a 
Strong sense of duty« The play¬ 
ground would be converted into a pe¬ 
nitentiary—and a holiday would be 
duller than a general fast. 

But emulation is unchristian and 
nnevangelical ? It is nowhere said to 
be so in the New Testament—in 
many places said to be the very re¬ 
verse. But then, according to a Mr 
Campbell of Carbrook, a reverend 
Cesar Malan of Geneva seems to 
have set this question at rest." No 
man ever set any question at rest. 
Air Campbell of Carbrook indeed may 
have set the General Assembly asleep 
—but that is another afiair altogether 
—for the General Assembly awoke 
again, on Mr CaiopbcU setting him¬ 
self at rest, and is awake at this hoxur. 

Air Campbell of Carbrook, and the 
Reverend Cesar Malan of Geneva, are 
two as billy persons as may be met 
with on a midsummer’s day—even in 
a district remarkable for the numbers 
of its old women—and, in ludicrous 
inconsistency with their own doctnne, 
have striven with the most strenuous 
emulation to ouUlo each other in folly 
and fanaticism. The one narrates the 
following scene, said to have occurred 
in a seminary which—as Mr Wood 
says—he ** presumptuously, 1 had 
almost said profanely, hesitates not to 
call an Evakoki.ical TiiEOCuAcyl!" 
and the other conceives, that by such 
a scene ** the question has been set 
at rest!" 

On orcasioD of a visit to ihin neminsry 
by a royal chaplain, Mr Malan says, 
This pious and excellent man came to 
me, evidently much affected, and with 
toara in his eyes, ^ Oh ! it is most admira¬ 
ble,* he exrlaixned with emotion, * it is 
truly most astonishing, and all to the glory 
of God. I could never have imaging it, 
and 1 am happy to have seen and heard it 
myself.*~* What has haimsncd,* said I ? 
» I first went,* he repli^, ‘ to that dear 
little child, who is the lowest in tlio school,' 
[query, how comes there to be a lowest 
and a highest ?] ^ and I said to him, even 
with an appearancc^tf harshness and seve- 
Voi,. XXV. 


rity, ‘ So you are lowest, my child ?*— 

' Yes, air,^ he lepUed, with candour aod 
modesty. * And are you not ashamed,' 
added I in the same tone. * Sir,* said 
this poor child with wonderful calmness, 

< I assure you that it is not my fault: X 
do all that is at present in my power; but 
God has not yet given me a mod memory.’ 

1 could do nothing but Bilefatly embrace 
him, [had this embrace no tendency to 
excite emulation ?] for he had melted my 
l^rt. Upon leaving the amiable boy 
who was lowest, I went to the boy at the 
top of the class, and said to him, ‘ WeP, 
mjt'friend, you occupy the highest place. 

It post of honour and glory. 1 con¬ 
gratulate you on your attainment.' Upon 
this the modest youth fixed his eyes upon 

the ground, and said with an air of emhar^ 
ratmeniy * Sir, I am not entitled to any 
praise; «I 1 the glory belongs to God s 
and, if 1 relaxed my efforts, 1 should sin 
against him.*" 

Fho! Let US contrast the profane dri¬ 
velling of this poor weak creature on 
emulation, with Mr Wood's truly phi¬ 
losophical, and truly rcUgious views of 
the same principle. 

After telling us, that * these answers 
were certainly most satisfactory,* the rc- 
vcicnd gentleman proceeds to detail ano¬ 
ther scene, in whtcli all the hnya at once 
threw up the medals, which they had for¬ 
merly obtained, (and no wonder, seeing 
they were no longer regarded as marks of 
honour by him who conferred them,) as- 
signiog as their reason, ^ it is the glory of 
God that we are anxious to obtain.* What 
a contrast, we readily acknowledge, du 
such scenes as these present to the more 
siinpls and natural ones, of,which alone 
Market Street can boast! But, to the fof- 
lowing incident our owrt seminary, with 
all its odiout emulation, contribute in¬ 
numerable parallels. * I witnessed in my 
school, what is rarely to be met with in 
colleges conducted on worldly principles, 
namely, during the hout^ of recrcatiori, a 
boy who was further advanced, retiring to 
a comer of the school, or of the play-ground, 
and patiently and kindly teaching one or 
two others, who had not made such pro¬ 
gress.* ’* 

The chapter on Panishmenta is 
ct^uallv excellent. Mr Wood sets out 
with this undeniable proposition, that 
in every large seminary tm the educa¬ 
tion of young pupils, as well as in 
every other large community, punish- 
mentfl of some kind or other are essen¬ 
tial to its right management This 
proposition is indeed so undeniable 
that ho would have forborne to atato 
it, were it not that thoughtless people, 
when they hear of schools managed 
without corporal punishment, suppose 
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that all punishment whateirer has been course to smne substltate neither less 
sbolisbiNl in such establishments. That degrading and reroltiug, nor mOTe 

is a grott and a rather important mis- unobjectionable. Often, says he, have 
take. Now, preventive measures are we seen the bringing out^ a child 
always to be preferred to remedial or to receive a single stripe on the hand, 
retribuiive ones; lind it is plain that restore order and attention, which the 
the arrangements of the monitorial young teachers and their assistants 
system are, by its provision, on this had been unable previously to pro« 
accotmt, well calculated, to a certain cure. Indeed, the abolition of corporal 
extent, to supersede the necessity of punishment—by way of conciliation 
punishment—but it operates this efteot and concession, we presume, to the 
—not by the abolition of punishment, spirit of tlie age—was tried for a 
but by its certainty. Of what use, asks while in the Sessional School; a 
fifr Wood, would a monitor or assi^nt new master had a whim or crotchet 
be, if the little urchin, his pupil, ro^t on the subject that led him to de> 
laugh in his face, and petulantly and spise the wi^oro of his ancestors—anti 
with impunity tell him, that he would among them, that of his own old father, 
attend or not, just as he himself who had been a flogger; the resolu- 
plcased ? Dr Bell would fain have us tion against corporal punishment was 
to believe, that in his system of monU heard with much satisfaction" by 
torial superintendence, the fear of pu- the thoughtless boys, the most unpre- 
nishment has no place. But unfortu« judiced of ail judges—the taws dwin. 
nately the doctor lets the cat out of the died into a length of mere neat leather 
bag without knowing that pussy has —unequivocal symptoms of insubor- 
made her escape. The business of dination soon shewed themselves over 
our little teachers," quoth he, is noi the school,—the warning voices of the 
focorrer/, but to prevent faults—not to masters lost all their power. Mr 
deter/ram i/l behaviour bg the fear of Wood went for a week or two to hia 
punifhment, but by preventing ill be* aheriffdom at Peebles—on his return 
faaviour, to preclude the use of punish* the master had a most ruefui counte* 
ment." All this is very pretty—and nance indcctl—he was comforted by 
to a certain extent it is true. But hear being told that he might ehtw the 
the doctor again. ** Scarcely,says taws—confessed that he had already 
be, can an offence be cominitt^ been reluctantly compelled not only 
without instant detection and tmme* to shew them, but to use them too ; 
dwre correction," That is an awkward Mr Wood smiled, ** suavitcr in mo- 
contradiction, and leaves the mind of do/' and the master frowned ** forti- 
the gentle reader in a state of scepti- ter in re,** and once more the Session* 
eism. ol .School became of all the scenes 

We]l,then—is the punishment—for in this noisy world, the most orderly 
punishment tliere must be—to be cor* and composedSuch jiower may re* 
poral ? And is corporal punishment side and reign in a single—pawmy. 
such a very horrid—such a very shock* We are frequently told, says Mr 

ing thing, as it is pictured by the sen* Wood, about establishments from 
sitivcedncationiatsof this thin>skinned whichcveryspcciesof corporal punish* 
age ? Have schoolmasters generally ment has been banished, wiUi the 
b^n the monsters of cruelty and in- * most complete success- There is fre* 
capacity that they have been described quently, in such cascK, either false- 
by eloquent dcclaimers against the rod hood or deception. In some instances, 
and taws ? Dr .Tohnson, we all know, where teachers have proudly asserted 
once exclaimed, I I honour that they had ceased to employ cor* 

thee !’* Mr Wood confesses tliat it is poral punishment," they had acquired 
with other feelings than those of un^ the pernicioushabit—of striking their 
minglfd gratitude or veneration, that pupils with their fists! When they 
he has been accustomed to regard that ceased to be floggers—they 1>ecame 
implement. This b candid. But he re* pugilists. In another school which 
gards it as a juitiflible and indispensaa made a similar boast, Mr Wood said 
bleiroplemdft in every such large csta* to some children, Your master has 
l>lUhmetitasthe,Sc8rional School. And no tategf" To which they all le- 
80 do we. Were it banished from the plied, Ah ! but ho has a cane !" In 
flcbool—beholds—and BO do we—that another school, Mr Wood saw one 
we should either sacrifice its general boy after another brought up—first to 
order, or else be compelled to have rc* be touched with a cauc—by way of 
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form—a formal expression of blame 
and censare—but from the trembling, 
and other symptoms of terror in 
their looks, it was plain to his eye 
that tliey^ had—when he was not by 
to see—been oaned—and preciously 
well caned to(H->for on caning either 
a boy or a man it is difficult to pre¬ 
serve the golden mean. At all events, 
the taws being of leather—we be¬ 
lieve—and a cane being a species of 
tree—the former is not so apt as the 
latter to fracture the skull. A dominie 
may be thrown off his guard, in a 
sudden fit of passion, and administer 
tlie taws to a boy's shoulders, just like 
Christopher North indicting tiie knout 
on the shouUU-rs of a Cocknc'y—but 
heaven pity the boy when the dominie 
has recourse to liis cune, and heaven 
pity the Cockney when Christopher 
North has recourse to Itis crutch I 

The sliort and thu long of it is this, 
that a simple, humane, and authori¬ 
tative schoolmaster can contrive to 
manage a large school of inc diuiu idle¬ 
ness and wickedness by the terror of 
the taws —without very frequentJy 
performing the manual or platoon ex- 
c^rcise ; but if there be no taws in that 
particular school, it is tlic same thing, 
to all intents and purposes, as if there 
were no taws in the universe—and 
were there no taws in the universe, 
there need be no laws cither—for, in 
tliat case, laws would be dead letters 
—and society would be subverted. 
Besides, the answer to the question, 
** Why is a schoolmaster like—or 
rather unlike a schoolboy ?" ** because 
the one wiiips tops and the other 
whips bottoms," would lose its mean¬ 
ing—and there would be one joke less 
in llie world, which, in the present 
dearth of wit, the world could ill 
si>arc. For these and other reasons, 
we are decidedly for the taws. 

From what, in the name of all that 
is pitiful, arises this timidity about 
the taws ? Surely unmerciful scari¬ 
fying of bottoms is one thing—ami 
merciful warming of palms is another. 
Is the hand—perhaps not very well 
washed, of a towsey-headed school¬ 
boy, BO sacred—that to touch it with 
the taws is to violate the sanctity of 

human nature in the whole boy.^ 
Wherefore this spiritualising of mat¬ 
ter ? This enshrining of som in the 
thumb and the little finger p This 
deification of tbe bunch of fives? 
Why, one of the most obvious uses of 
a body b to be occasionally chastised. 


The hand of tbe dominie does not 
more naturally fiourish ^le taws, by 
means of its beautiful mechanbm, 
than that of the piipil b stretched out 
and expanded to receive the smack. 
It is vile Epicureanism thus to whine 
away about the pain in the palm —far 
better that Stoicism that dc^res such 
pain to be no evil—and the tingle in 
the fingers to be no more to a wise 
boy than the flourish itself is to the 
taws. 

To be serious—which it b not easy 
to be, when one sees or hears of full- 
grown Englishmen, and Scotsmen, 
and even Irishmen, sighing and weep¬ 
ing, and even groaning in agony, over 
the horrors of that system of occa¬ 
sional personal chastisement or cor¬ 
rection, which, we venture to assert, 
must liave prevailed all over the world 
from the Full, and will prevail till the 
Millennium to be serious we say— 
whicli it is not easy to be—when one 
hears it said that we are a flogged na¬ 
tion, merely because a certain disci¬ 
pline is Buj)portcd by an appeal to the 
body, in our academies, our fleets, and 
our armies—and also to a far greater 
extent than there, in the privacy, the 
sacred privacy of domestic life, where 
we verfly believe more bodily correc¬ 
tion or chastisement ten times over b 
practised, without a murmur or with 
much murmuring, than in all the bar¬ 
rack-yards, on an the decks of all the 
ships in hb Mgjesty's service, and iu 
ail the schools put together, Session¬ 
al, Parochial, Central, or on the very 
edge of the circumference, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and our foreign 
dominions, including even tbe West 
India Islands, both windward and lee¬ 
ward ;—to be serious, we repeat— 
which it is not easy to be—when one 
looks abroad over the whole system of 
animated being, rational and irration¬ 
al—from man to mouse, from homo 
sapiens to ridicuhut niuSf and behohb 
how all that breathe, and move, car¬ 
ry on their very existence by a con¬ 
tinued process of discipline, at least as 
corporal as it is mental; here, the old 
mother or father ape biung seen sit¬ 
ting on the branch of a tree, with one 
of a plaguy progeny held firm be¬ 
tween parentu knees, and cuffed in 
4rind correction by two pair of salutary 
paws, into a more subdued chatter— 
there, the middle-aged mother or fa¬ 
ther maa. Bitting on a chair also made 
out of the branch of a tree, and polish¬ 
ing up squalling Dickey into a oetter- 
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behaycd Christian boy, by the well- 
timed, and welUplaced application of 
one pair of taws;—to be senous—when 
in tnc dreadful din of this world's 
passions, roaring louder than the hur¬ 
ricanes that sweep the seas of ships, 
and the shores of houses, we 8t*c peo¬ 
ple Stopping at the door of some small 
school'TOUse, or large academy, and 
with all the earnest intentness of 
philosophical eavesdroppers, listening, 
their soul sitting in the ear from 

which the cotton pea has just been 
withdrawn, in hopes to discern the 
smach of a pawmy, or the sob of a be- 
gtutten bairn, in the midst of all the 
busy and blessed murmur of tlic hu¬ 
man ftkepf fsee Dr Jamieson); and 
should they near^—or think they hear 
—such smack or sob, then off like a 
shot, to (>en, and print, and publish 
an outcry to the world, a cry of blood, 
as if all the childish population of the 
United Kingdoms were at that hour 
being flogged to death, and as if tliou- 
sands of fiendH, in the forms of so 
many sticket ministers”—no doubt 
a cruel clan—one to each small school, 
and two at least to each large acade¬ 
my, were yelling to Satan over thc-ir 
prey, each demon continuing, long 
after all the small schools and large 
academies in the land had thus been 
silenced, in pure pastime to switch 
his tail round his horns, and in play¬ 
ful pride of his prowess, to pretend 
to be punishing his own dingy poste¬ 
riors or those of his adjacent brother, 
with the blood-barkencd implement; 
—to be serious,finally—when Britain, 
the bulwark of tlieworld, begins whim¬ 
pering, like a little girl with her fin- 
in bar mouth, about pawmics on 
the skelpad hands of urchins, who, 
when they grow up, will, for her sake, 
be ready with those self-same hands 
—then horn-hard—to take in a reef 
in the top gallant sail of some glorious 
ship that foresees the storm why, 
bang it, we must be done—when wc 
think on all these things, and a thou¬ 
sand more, wc read Mr Wood’s Chap¬ 
ter on Punishments with perfect ap¬ 
probation, and in sympathy with his 
sentiments feel revived, and strength¬ 
ened^ our sober, but not passionate, at- 
to the tawal 

To conclude with a single sentence* 
—let there be no exaggeration of tri¬ 
fles—no attempt to turn real taws into 

imaginary cart*whips; let all domi¬ 
nies be decent men, and most of them 
Christians; let children continue to 


believe what nature teaches them, that 
occasional cor^Hiral chastisemeot is all 
for their good, and that to care, much 
more to cry for a pawmy, i| a crime 
which conscience will continue tosmact 
and blush for, long after all remorse 
has ceased to disturb the dominie, who, 
perhaps, most unjustly and somewhat 
too severely inflicted it. I..et this be 
the creed of the Country—and she 
will reign for ever queen over all tlie 
nations of the earth. 

Joseph Lancaster being a quaker, of 
course could not see coiq>oral punish¬ 
ment in its true light—end sot about 
ruining all the children committed to 
his care, by a system of puni&binents 
which could only have occurred to the 
mind of one of the most despicable of 
mankind. In spirit was—mockery. 
Never having felt shame himself, it 
w’ould appear, much as he must have 
had reason too often to do so—this 
cruel quaker, it is to be hoped, knew 
not what the insupportable sorrow of 
shame may be to an ingenuous boy or 
girl gifte<l by nature with a fine moral 
sensibility—and he made Shame head 
usher in his school. Such a system 
must cither have heeu laughed at, and 
utterly despised—or regarded witli 
heart-crushing and soul-killing hor¬ 
ror. Probably both—and thus chil¬ 
dren were ruined either by in<)iflercnce 
or despair. The sleek hound—who, 
in the character of insolent pauper, 
has lately, we see, been vitupera- 
ing the Americans, because the United 
States will not give him five hundred 
dollars—used to stand by with his 
great greasy face—and of all greasy 
faces we ever saw, and wc have seen 
many, his was incomparably and be¬ 
yond all possibility of parallel the 
'^easiest far — appearing, perhaps, 
though that was hardly in nature, 
greasier than it perhaps absolutrdy was 
under the shadow of his broad-brim, 
which, guakcr as he was, bullied like a 
Bradshaw — and order hia monitors 
to fasten both a iog and a ghuvkk at 
the same time/* to the leg or legs of a 
British schoolboyBase slave! But 
to do him justice, he did not inflict 
this punishment on many boyn; for 
** mo9t hoys are wise enough,” it seems, 
when under one punishment, not to 
transgress immediately, lest it should 
he doubled'* It was generally found, 
therefore, that the log or the shackle 
did singly; but in coses where the log 
did not seem to be ftit a sufficiently 
remedial incumbrance, on with the 
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shftckle—when the shackle was too 
light, on with the log ! When a boy 

** sang or toned” in reading,—Joseph 
sent ni^ round the room to cry 
matches (Scottice, spunks.) This pro« 
yoked risibility, ** and the laugh of 
the whole school was turned upon 
the delinquent.” A slovenly boy, Jo« 
seph—who, by the by, was a great big 
greasy sloven nimself, as ever disgust¬ 
ed a four-inside coach—distinguished 
by a label on his breast, and walked hint 

round the school with a tin or a paper 
crown upon his head. A boy with a 
dirty face was punished by having it 
washed before all the school by a little 
girl—of which little girl this, we pre¬ 
sume, was intended as the preparatory 
tHlucationforanursery-maid. The little 
girl, when she had finished his face— 
was then ordered to give the Utile boy 
—what? A kiss? No—thatwouldhave 
been right, both in natural feeling and 
in Christian kindness—hut a gentle 
box on the ear.” These arc specimens 
of the now-forgotteii villainy of this 
quaker-clown—who, instead of being 
(iinnered by Whigs, should have had 
a kettle tied to his tail by Tories, and 
been sent jinglingalong the city streets, 
to the extreme delight of all the boys 
whilom of the tin or paper crowns, 
nor less to the milder amusement of 
all the girls who had been forced by 
the ignorant tyrant to perform on the 
faces of others a task which greasy Jo¬ 
seph very seldom performed on his 
own; and which, we have been cre« 
dibly informed, he has altogether re¬ 
linquished, totally abandoned, in the 
New World. 

The volume concludes with a chap- 
ter on the supposed dangers of gene¬ 
ral education. It is a gootl chapter, 
but we cannot help thinking that Air 
Wood adopts too cautious—too timid 
a tone; that be seems disposed to al¬ 
low too much force to the common¬ 
place objections to the Instruction of 
the People. Of course, he utterly de¬ 
spises such objections; but be conde¬ 
scends to argue upon them at greater 
length, and with more earnestness, 
than, on such a thread-bare topic, 
needed tohavebcen expected from such 
a man. Who arc they who would keep 
the lower orders in ignorance? We 
never could discover tliat; and have 
always been at a loss to know where 
the lovers of darkness reside, and from 
what high or humble places they have 
lifted up their voices against educa¬ 
tion. • 


** They that the rising norh invidious 

mark. 

And hate the ligfa^ because their deeds 

are dark,** 

Cannot be intended by those eloqucBt 
and vehement dcclaimers in Whig 

periodiods, who are often heard htwU 
ing against certain men, and classes 
and orders of men, for setting their 
faces against the improvement of the 
People. For the poet alludes, in these 
fine lines, to sinners who fear the detec¬ 
tion of their own wickedness. Who 
then, we again demand of the Whigs 
and Liberals, arc the opponents of the 
improvement of the people, and where 
do they hide or exhibit their heads? 
There may possibly be a few poor 
creatures among the Tories who, like 
poultry in the pip, do to about discon¬ 
solately chirping and cheeping of dan¬ 
ger to the State, lurking in the educa¬ 
tion of the lower orders. Butall the en- 
lightehixl and manly Tories, constitu¬ 
ting about three-fourths of the edu¬ 
cated of Great Britain, are indeed the 
true Friends of the People, and zeal- 
owly desirous of seeing their condi¬ 
tion made strong and steady on the 
basis of religion. That secured,—then 
they welcome all schemes of educa¬ 
tion calculated to increare the power 
of the People over the hardships, and 
difficiilties, and drawbacks on happi¬ 
ng, naturally annexed to their con¬ 
dition. They are the foremost—the 
very foremost—in establishing new 
schools of instruction—in expound¬ 
ing the principles on which they 
ought to be constructed—in giving 
the Theory of the Practice. True, that 
they are not so noisy as some others 
—so addicted to crowing and wing- 
clapping, and playing, with Eoliaii 
cheeks, on the penuy-truropet. Nei¬ 
ther are they seen quarrelling among 
themselves for precedent of rank in the 
work of well-doing, and falling to in- 
tell^tual fisty-cuffs in support of 
their claims to priority in the devising 
of plans for settling all disputes by an 
appeal to reason. They do their work 
inore silently; for there is a certain 
silence natural to all the operations of 
beneficence. In their peiisonal inter- 
toursc with their inferiors—with the 
lower orders—they arc distin^shed 
by kindness and courtesy—^y the 
expression of that sympathy which, 
however diffilrent may m their estate, 
ought ever to exist ^tween men and 
men. And when they write of their 
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fellow Christians of bumbleit deEreey 
it is in a Christian spirit, free from 
that prondcoDdescension which, in too 
many of the fake friends of tlic Peo¬ 
ple, plainly shews that they would be 
ashamed to own too close an affinity 
of nature with those on whom they are 
bestowing, the honour of their cheap 
but libem patronage. The polities, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the litera¬ 
ture, and the life of such Twies, are 
all imbued witli a lore of the People, 
compr^ended in the love of their 
kin^ Their minds are at all times in 
hannony—in unison with all schemes 
of wbicn the object is human happi¬ 
ness. But they know well the main 


■onyeef of huoKan hapjdnesa—in what 
lofty r^ons they lie—aud whence 
they ore perpetuity fed—and that 
knowledge ^ards them against the 
adoption of ul schemes of inftrucUon, 
originating in ignorance, or denial of 
'those truths which cannot ftll 
into oblivion, without thpee who for¬ 
get them falling into miserr and guilt. 
They have made a stand for those 
truths at a time when they had been 
insidiously, and were about to be open¬ 
ly, assaik'd; and the assailants have 
slunk off, seeing that there was no 
hope of either sapping or storming the 
citadel. So let us conclude with a 
noble strain of Wordsworth 


O for the coming of that glorious time. 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to tench 
Them who arc born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself, by statute, to secure. 

For all the children whom her soil maintains. 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised,—so that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained ; or run 
Into a wild disorder ; or be forcc<l 
To drudge through weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools ; 

A savage horde among the civilizcil^ 

A servile band among the lordly free! 

This sacred right, the lisping Babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him. by Heaven’s will. 

For the protection of his innocence; 

And the rude Boy—who, having overpast 
The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled. 

Yet mutinously knits bis angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent. 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 
To impious use—by process^ndirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 
—This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 

This universal pica in vain addressed. 

To eyes and cars of Parents who themselves 
Did, in the thne of their necessity, < 

Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven. 
It mounts to reach the State’s parental ear; 

Who, if indeed she own a Mother's heart. 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good ; which F.ngland, safe 
From interference of external force. 

May grant at leisure ; without risk incurred 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 

Others ahall e'er be able to undo. 
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THE WORKIKG OF THE CURRENCY. 


Tji E exjtrrhnnU which the country 
is at present uiiclerf^oing in regard to 
its currency—the future experiments 
of t]ic same kind, which, according to 
tlte promises of its rulers, it is desti¬ 
ned to undergo—the difference of opi¬ 
nion which prevails touching the wis¬ 
dom of such experiments—the pres¬ 
sure which the community feels in 
its pecuniary concerns—the destitu¬ 
tion of prooi which the received prin¬ 
ciples of currency exhibit—ana the 
vast importance of the general ques¬ 
tion, render it a matter of the first 
consequence that the actual working 
of the currency should bo regularly 
watched. There are doubtlessly peo¬ 
ple who hold an opposite opinion. The 
Cockney scribes, who, with inimitable 
liberality, call all who dissent from 
them on any subject ** ilolts," ** boo¬ 
bies," and ** knaves," may be reason¬ 
ably supposed to labour under the 
conviction that nothing can be known 
on the currency question beyond what 
they have oracularly promulgated. 
And there arc other people, ot infi¬ 
nitely more reBpectability and charac¬ 
ter, who, in all probability, think it 
both idle and pernicious to attempt to 
know more on the question than is 
known already. Our impression, how¬ 
ever, will, we imagine, be participa¬ 
ted in by all who have at heart the 
weal of their country—all who wish 
for correct knowledge—all the friends 
of sound philosophy, who are anxious 
to see the currency regulated by prin¬ 
ciples rendered worthy, by demonstra¬ 
tion, of bearing the name of science. 

V>’’c are therefore led to offer some 
Voi. XXV. . 


remarks on the working of the curren¬ 
cy In the last twelve months. 

We confess we are in some degree 
moved to do this by the circumstance 
that some of the metal people have rc- 
veaU’d an inclination to do, what bears 
a striking resemblance to backsliding. 
One of them, in a most ludicrous ex- 

f dosion of wrath, egotism, and abuse, 
tas admitted that prices may be, to a 
great extent, governed by other things 
than the currency; and the admission 
takes the ground from under the feet 
of himself and his unhappy brethren. 
A part of them raised their system 
chiefly on this—a rise of prices is al¬ 
ways accompanied by enlarged issues 
of currency, therefore the enlarged is¬ 
sues cause the rise of prices. Now, if 
it be conceded that prices can be raised 
by other things than an increase of 
currency, the concession must bury 
these ill-starred wiseacres under tbe 
ruins of their system for ever. If it 
be granted that the currency only af¬ 
fects prices occasionally and compo- 
ncntly—that without being in any 
material d^ree influenced by it, they 
may be high, and may fluctuate great¬ 
ly, there ia an end of the present cur¬ 
rency system and its metal suppeaters. 
The currency is the sole or primary 
governor of prices in Uie general rule, 
and is not so only in the exception to 
such rule; or this system is bottomed 
on principles wholly false. What was 
alleged in the outcry concerning the 
‘^depreciated currency,” thehigh prices 
of the war, and the “ excessive issues" 
of tlic Country Bankers ? To what has 
the banishment of gold been attribu- 
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ted, except to tlic excessive issues of 
Dank-notes quJ their consequences ? 
f)n what M-as the law respecting the 
Country Banks in 182« founded ? Why 
has it been arpied that a metallic cur¬ 
rency must virtually raise, in a large 
degree, the amount of taxation? And 
wliy have the metal people tliLmselvos 
proclaimed that such a currency would 
Tender the Com Laws inoperative, by 
keeping corn at low prices ? The truth 
is, the charnpions of gold, and, to a 
great rxtent, the champions of paper, 
liave alike entrenched themselves on 
the same dogmas, that a metallic cur¬ 
rency must be the parei»t of low pri¬ 
ces—that if money be abundant, it 
must be cheap, an<l in consequence it 
must raise commodities to high prices; 
that if it be scarce, it must be dear, and 
in consequence it must make the pri¬ 
ces of cuinmoditics low; and that it 
must be rendcrc«l, by a paper curren¬ 
cy, abundant, and by a metallic one, 
comparatively scarce, therefore the for¬ 
mer must produce high prices, and the 
latter low ones. 

This wc mention, because it is ne¬ 
cessary to bind tlic cueinies of paper 
to thcirleadingdoelrlnes; ifthey aban¬ 
don them, they abandon their system, 
and practically confess that the cur¬ 
rency legislation, with which tliis un¬ 
fortunate empire lias in late years been 
cursed, has been wholly useless—.has 
been only capable of producing fits of 
ruin, by making piicos low for a mo¬ 
ment, without having the virtue in it 
to yield its intended benefits. 

Notwithstanding the liinitution to 
which small uotts ii.vl been subjected, 
money, for a large part of the year, was 
cMrcmcly abundant. 'J’tie cotnUry p i¬ 
pers teemed with ofters to lend it on 
mortgage, the Country Banks were op¬ 
pressed with a surplus of il. The Lon- 
«lim Banks were oppi i'sstd in the same 
manner, and many millions of it M'lrc 
dejtosilcd in the Bank of Kiigland, A r 
the sake of security, bcrausc they could 
find no employment. No reduction m 
the rale of intc-rcst could relieve it from 
its state of idleiieAS. It may be safely 
assumed, that tlierc was about as much 
uuemployed money in the country 
then, as tlicrc was in the years which 
preceded the panic, or in any former 
period; and far more of it than there • 
tras iu the most piospcrous days of 
paper currenry. 

Now, what produced this super- 
iibundaiu'C of mo;u‘v. Certainly ni»t 


the Country Banks, by excessive issues. 
Their small notes were in course of 
extinction ; and the approach of tlie 
period for the final extinction of such 
notes compelled them to contract, rather 
than to* increase, their issues of large 
ones* Afany of them had been de¬ 
prived of being by failure. Although 
there was this excess of money in the 

hands of capitalists, there was gene* 
rally amidst business throughout the 
country a scarcity of it. The amount 
of circulating medium issued was even 
less than the legitimate needs of the 
community required, and of course 

there were not too many Bank-notes in 
cireuUlion. 

Here then is decisive proof that ns 
great a superabundance of money may 
exist, as the country ever knew ; and 
yet, at the same time, the issues of ihc 
Country Banks may be even below 
what they ought to no. 

The metal men, however, have 
stoutly maintained, that the super- 
abundanct'proved, bcyonddisputc,that 
the issuci of (he Banks generally, if 
not of (he Country Banks in particular, 
were excessive, to its amount. During 
the year they again and again gravely 
nrg^ this, and called fora contraction 
oi* issues. M^e will, therefore, throw 
the issues of the Bank of Knglaml, and 
all oilter Banks, into a wliolc, and then 
look at the matter. Tlu* amount of 
tlie Miperabutuluncewe will lake at ten 
luillioiis. Now, if tile Banks had call¬ 
ed in notes to this amount, the idle 
money could not possibly have gone to 
replace them cxce])t in the sha])e of 
sovereigns, for in such a shape only 
couM it have been made use* of. If 
the lUnk of England, by the .sale of 
gOM'rnnieiit securities, the translerring 
of inorlgagi's, &c. could have drawn in 
ten imllions of its noU"-, and theie- 
by h.fVf given ei«ployn"^'nt to iln* ifll.i 
non y, wluil would liuv.* been tlie 
fruits? In the first plare, by giving 
('inplnymeiit to tj>c money of (uliei.'.. 
it would have dejuived the same 
anumnt of what constitutes its regular 
capital, its own money, of employ¬ 
ment. In the second place, the Coun¬ 
try Banks must either have added ten 
millions to thiir issues, or a most ruin¬ 
ous scarcity of money must have fall¬ 
en on iratlc and nmnufactures. 'I'he 
Bank- notes would have been taken from 
one (•niployinent, and the suj:erabun- 
daiil ttioney uoiild liave bwn suit to 
one wbollj diillreiil. Tlu p'q'ul.tlion 
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was not fully oini)loycd at very inado* 
quatc wages; there was 7)o specula¬ 
tion ; no charges were made of over¬ 
trading; and had there beci» less trade, 
much inieery must have been caused 
by the want of work ; and this is suf¬ 
ficient to prove, that ten iiiillioiis could 
not liavc been wholly abstracted from 
the circulating medium, without fill¬ 
ing the country witli bankruntcy and 
pauperism. In other words, tlic fruits 
would have amounted in reality to 
this. Ill order to give employment to 
ten millions of idle money, the same 

amount of otlicr inom-y would have 
been deprived of constant and bened- 
ciul employment, to the imspeakablc 
injury of the community. 

If the Country Banks had contracted 
their issues, the cffocts would have 
been similar. The Bank of England 
must have put oiii ns many additioiiul 
notes as they calk'd in, and thus have 
kept tile aggregate issues from dimi¬ 
nution ; or a destructive scarcity of 
money must have been created in gt*- 
neral trade. 

If the Banks generally had given* 
gold in exchange for the tiotcs they 
called in, there would have been no di¬ 
minution of issues or ci;!'i‘civcy. This 
iniglit, however, have h id .sunie < (feet, 
though not a sulliciciit one, on the idle 
money. But they would not have 
done it. The Bank of Mngl.nul would 
liave rejdaced its notes w’ith ftovtru- 
ment sceuiitics, whicli could not liavo 
becn used as currency; therelbrc it 
would have deprived money of em¬ 
ployment on tlic one hand, to give em¬ 
ployment to difFereiU numey on the 
other. If it had given gold, wliich it 
had in its possession, in exchange for 
its notes, without buying other gold, 
this would have had no ifleet on the 
Bupcrabundantinoncy ; it w'ould mere¬ 
ly have employed its idle gold, and ten¬ 
dered its paper idle. The Country 
Banks, insb^ad of giving gold for thdr 
notes, would have called in loans; 
they would have contracted their is¬ 
sues by the unniliilatiun of money 
which was benelicially employed, and 
which could not have been l ejduccd to 
any muicriul extent by ibe idle money. 

While it is manifest tliat the suiier- 
ubundance did not Bow from an in¬ 
crease of issues in the Country Banks, 
it is equally manifest that it did not 
ilow from such an increase in the Bank 
t)f England. The aggregate issues ra- 
tlier declined than iuereaued, and yet 


idle money kept continually accumu¬ 
lating. 

These things, then, are evident; 1. 
The Banks did not create the supera¬ 
bundance by enlarging their issues ; 
they Bid not, by putting more of their 
own money into employment, throw 

the moneyof other people out of it. 2 . 
In so far as they were concerned, the 
idle money belonging to other pco)ile 
could not have been provided with 
ein^doyiDcnt, except by the rendering 

of an equal amount of what constitutes 
their regular capital, idle. 3. If they 
had contracted their issues, the super- 
ubuiidaiit money coukl not have gone 
Into the void caused by the contrac¬ 
tion, except in the sha])e of circula¬ 
ting medium, which shape it could not 
have taken. And, f. Tliey could not 
have contracted their issues without 
rendering beneficially cinployiB mo¬ 
ney, equal in amount w'ith the con¬ 
traction, idle, to the mighty injury of 
the comiminily. 

Now, what caused the superabund¬ 
ance r in I.ondon the idle money of 
the whole country, to a very lar;rc ex¬ 
tent, is collected. Putting out of sight 
that which cannot find employment, 
the hills of all parts of the country are 
in a great degree payable in J^iidoii ; 
therefore money has to be sent thither 
to take them up with. This money 
is sent through the diffl rent Tloun- 
try Banks, and it is genevully forward- 
c(l before the day on which it has to 
be paid. If bmn and country bills 
to the amount of one milliou should 
become due in Loudon daily, and the 
money to meet them should be iirovi- 
ded three days previously to the day 
of payment, this w'ould cause three 
millions to belaid idle in London con¬ 
stantly. If the bills should all be pay¬ 
able at om* house, it would always 
have this amount of idle money in its 
hands; and yet the money, in regard 
to its owners, would not be seeking, 
but would be on its way to, cmploy- 
nirut. When this money is looked at, 
in connexion with that which is seek¬ 
ing investments of diflerent kinds, it 
can surprise no one if there be always 
several millions of unemployed money 
in I.ondon. 

The great houses in London which 
employ their capital in money specu¬ 
lations, take it in one year out of the 
money moi'ket to use it in loans to l*o- 
reign (lovcrninents, trading in bullion, 
{\v. ; and in another year Ihe) bring 
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it into this market to enmloj it in dia- 
counting, the buying ox Government 
securities, &c* These houses, with 
their home and foreign connexions, can 
create between one year and another 
a difference of some millions in the 
amount of idle money in London. 

The grcatmcrcantile houses through- 
out the country use their capital to a 
very considerable degree in specula* 
tion; therefore they do notkecpit in re* 
gular employment. At times they have 
a large amount of it idle at their JJauk* 
era*, vested in Exchequer bills, &c.; 
andat other times they have the whole, 
and large borrowed sums in addition, 
vested in merchandise. These houses 
make frequent and very large varia* 
tions in the amount of money in Lon¬ 
don. 

\\lien there are articles to speculate 
in, the manufacturers and tradesmen 
speculate largely ; when there is no 
Speculation, many of them have balan¬ 
ces in the hands of their Bankers, which 
form an immense sum in the aggre¬ 
gate. They make mighty variations 
m the amount of money in London. 

It will be seen from these cases— 
others could easily be added—that in 
one year there arc several millions of 
money in London seeking employ¬ 
ment ; and perhaps in the next they 
are all employed in foreign countries 
in the shape of loans, exported iiianu- 
iactures, purchased com, &c. For a 
considerable part of the last year, 
money like this was kept in London, 
and it naturally caused superabund¬ 
ance. 

If the country collectively make a 
certain amount of net profit yearly, 
and cannot find employment for it, this 
profit must be idle money. If the 
Sinking Fund pay off three millions 
annually, and no new means of re-iii- 
vesting the sum be created, it must 
become idle money, although the 
country may make no net profit. 

Luring the war. Government, by 
borrowiog, created new means of in« 
vestment to the amount of many mil¬ 
lions annually. If we assume that, 
after allowing for the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, it borrowed on the ave¬ 
rage twelve millions yearly, and that 
the Sinking Fund pays on at present 

three millioDB per year,—the country 
posseaaed, during the war, annual 
means of investment to the amount of 
fifteen millions, of which it is at pre¬ 


sent deprived. Then, with a much 
smaller pcmulation, it not only pro¬ 
vided the fifteen millions, but it in¬ 
vested infinitely more new capital in 
imriculturc, manufactures, and trade, 
than it does now. We ^lieve that, 
after allowing for difference of popu¬ 
lation, its annual savings in the war 
amounted to forty or fifty millions 
more than they amount to at present. 
Its capital then rapidly increased, but 
there is every indication that it is at 
this period rapidly diminishing. The 

change is most melancholy and por¬ 
tentous. 

If, when Government annually took 
twelve millions out of,the money mar¬ 
ket, and destroyed the sum as capital, 
money was in general sufficiently 

J dentiful, it is not surprising that the 
atter should be now occasionally 
abundant, wlicn Government, instead 
of doing this, is annually pouring two 
or three millions into the market. 
The wonder is, that the abundonco is 
not greater. 

It will be seen, from wlmt wc have 
said, that it is utterly impossible in 
the nature of things for the supply of 
money to be exactly proportioned to 
the demand, particularly in London. 
There must, of necessity, no mutter 
what the circulating medium may con¬ 
sist of, be frequently a groat super¬ 
abundance : if this were not the case, 
there wrould often be scarcities of the 
most destructive character. 

It will be likewise seen that, in the 
production of these variations, the 
Banks arc as princinalsgiiiltirss. Their 
own capital, ineluaing their notes, re¬ 
mains about Uic same, and is confined 
to the same employment; their issues 
undergo no material alteration, and 
yet such variations occur. In the pro¬ 
duction of the latter, they arc merely 
the instruments of others; they apply 
the money of others according to di¬ 
rections which they arc bound to obey. 
Their customers take two or three 
millions out of speculation, or employ¬ 
ment in foreign countries, and place 
the sum in their keeping for a few 
weeks or months; they bring it into 
the market in reality as agents; in 
truth it is thrown upon the market by 
its owners, by being placed in tbeir 
hands; this causes superabundance ; 
these customers trice it from them to 
speculate with or send abroad ; it is 
returned, and the superabundance va- 
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nishes. This money is not theirs, and 
ill the management of it dicy have no 
control of moment, if any. 

The doctrine, that when a super¬ 
abundance exists, the Banks ought to 
contract their issues to the amount of 
it, is in reality this: They ought only 
to be Euifered to cmi>loy their money 
in their regular trade, when people of 
other trades do not think good to em¬ 
ploy their money in it. When capi¬ 
talists take their money out of tlieir 
regular trade, and become for a few 
weeks or months the competitors of 
the Banks, the latter ought to give up 
thdr trade to them. A banker ought 
only to be permitted to employ his 
money in his oWn trade at intervals, 
when people of other trades will not 
employ theirs in it. The doctrine, in 
cuintnoD right and justice, is atro¬ 
cious. 

Passing from cause to edbets, we 
will look at the subject in the most 
favourable light possible for the doc¬ 
trine. Suppose that the idle money of 
capitalists accumulates in the market 
to the aiiiouut of six or seven millions, 
and that to give employment to it the 
Banks convert it into sovereigns, and 
cull in their notes in exchange for the 
sovereigns, what must be the effect ? 
A large demand for gold takes place, 
which, saying nothing of its operation 
on the price, renders it necessary for 
the Bank to import; from this neces¬ 
sity the capitalists require their money, 
in order to trade in gold with it, or if 
no such necessity arise, they are sure 
to require it after the lapse of a few 
months for some purpose or other; 
the Banks, however, to the keeping of 
which it was confided, have parted 
with it, and they cannot for some time 
to come recall it; they have given it 
for their notes, and these notes cannot 
he made use of by the capitalists. 
There is no idle money in the market, 
and a demand is suddenly made on it 
for six or seven millions; a destructive 
scarcity ensues, and many of the Banks 
are ruined ; the latter set to work to 
put out their notes and get in the 
sovereigns again, but before this can 
be accomplished the mischief takes 
place. The notes arc got out, and the 
gold is got in again, superabundance 
again appears, and this is repeated. 

To illustrate t^is further, wc will 
observe that the idle money, no mat¬ 
ter who it may belong to, is placed in 
the Banks, and it is only by them that 


it can be given ibr tlieir notes !n the 
shape of sovereigns. We will suppose 
that it is all placcil in one Country 
Bank. This Bank holds six millions in 
balances and deposits belonging to its 
customers, which it must jmy them on 
demand, or at a very short notice; it 
parts with the whole in exchange for 
its notes. Then its customers call on 
it to return them the money, by ta¬ 
king up their bills in London: iu own 
notes will not do this, and it has no¬ 
thing else ; it is called on for six mil¬ 
lions, and it has scarcely a shilling 
which it can use iu payment: if it 
attempt to borrow, tlure are no lend¬ 
ers; it can only put out its notes, and 
collect the gold very gradually, and it 
must return the money long before this 
can be wholly effected. It is scarcely 
possible for it to escape failure. 

It will be seen, that the call for the 
Banks to reduce the idle money by 
contracting their issues of notes, is in 
reality a call for them to vest the 
money of others confided to their 
keeping in such a manner, as will 
disable them for repaying it when 
called on to do so, and of course to 
lace themselves under a certainty of 
ankruptcy. Were they at any time 
to do so, they would a few months 
afterwards be ruined without any run 
by the ordinary course of business. 
They would not do it. 

A striking proof of the truth of this 
is now before the eyes of all. I'he 
capitalists, &c. who a few months 
ago had so much idle money, have 
since been exporting gold, speculating 
in corn, ^c.; they have in conse¬ 
quence called on the Banks fur tlteir 
money; the Banks have taken it out 
of tlm market, and there is at present 
a scarcity. If the Banks, instead of 
keeping the money loose and in readi¬ 
ness for the call, had paid it away in 
exchange for their notes, they would 
nearly all at this moment have been 
suspending payment. 

It is manifest, that, although tra¬ 
ding capital, and circulating medium 
or currency—meaning by the term 
Bank-notes and coin—are convertible 
into each other and connected, there 
is still a wide difference between them 
in nature and uses. There may be at 
the same time a superabundance of 
the former, and a scarcity of the lat¬ 
ter; and it may happen that a defi¬ 
ciency of currency may cause a glut 
of trading capit^. It is generally 
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8 ('«n that A coDtrnctlon of issues in 
the Hanks, is, after the first moment, 
followL-d by an accumulation of idle 
inonry. The means of smaU and 

iniddlinf; traders and manufacturers, 
who can only carry on business 
through the instrumentality of Bank¬ 
notes or*-aovereigna, are taken away— 
speculation is destroyed—large houses 

import and export lcss~the Banks 
cannot employ their own capital and 
the balances in tlu-ir hands amidst 
their needy connexions—and tbits 
capital is stripped of employment. 
On the other hand, an increase of 
issues in the Banks, by stimulating 
trade and manufactures amidst those 
who c.in only carry on trade with 

Bank>notcs or guld, may clear the 
market of idle money. 

What we have said will throw great 
light on the nature of the scarcity of 
money in J.ondon, which was fell 
previously to the panic, or that which 
is felt at present, and on such scarci¬ 
ties in gtmoral. Jt must be remarked, 
that they relate ohitfiy to discounts, 
and that they arc in a considerable 
degree, so far as regards their more 
direct and severe cttects, confined to 
London. In the latter, during n 
superabundance, many of the capital¬ 
ists, mircanlilc hou&es, tke, employ a 
portion of their capital in lending and 
discounting; in respect of doing this, 
they practically form so many addi¬ 
tional Banks; and they depnve the 
regular Banks of u large part of their 
business. They do this for a few 
mouths, and then they turn their 
money lo other employment; they 
shut up shop as Bankers, and instead 
of being Icndcts, they become bor¬ 
rowers ; instead of discounting bills, 
tbey draw an enormous amount of 
bills to be discounted. The same 
things which give the other employ¬ 
ment to their money, also give em¬ 
ployment to the idle balances and de¬ 
posits of the merchants, &c. through¬ 
out the country. Tliesc tlFccts inevi¬ 
tably follow. Virtually many irregular 
London Bankers abandon tlic business 
of Banking^an enormous drain on 
the regular Banks takes place for ba¬ 
lances and deposits, which contracts 
greatly their ineana of discounting; 
the l.ondon Banks at the same mo¬ 
ment have to part with the deposits 
of tlicir town customers, and the 
sums confided to their keeping by the 
t'nuntrv Banks-^odditiouul bills to he 


discounted are created to an immense 
amount—‘the Banks arc compelled to 
employ the balancea and deposits of 
their rich customers in taking up the 
bills of the latter, instead of being 
able to use them in discounting the 
bills of other customers—the addi¬ 
tional country bills travel to London 
to be discounted—the Bank of Eng¬ 
land will not enlarge its issues—and 
there are infinitely more bills on the 
market than the amount of Bank¬ 
notes and sovereigns can discount. 

Of course, none but the best bills can 
be converted into cash; the inferior 
ones, which during the superabund- 
auce were regularly, safely, and even 
eagerly ilisoounUd, arc now njoctul, 

not from the fear of loss, but from the 
want of means. It will be remem¬ 
bered, that, previously to the panic, 
the Bank of Knghncl daily refiiswl 
bills «>1’ the fir.st bouses, us well as 

those of Olliers, solely that it might 
keep its issues of notes within certain 
limits. 

Now what becomes of the idiolic 
trash which charges such scarcitii's 
upon the lending, discounting, or is¬ 
sues of the Bunks ? The variation is 
not in these, but in the bills wliich 
the Banks do not draw ; (he amount 
of bills is increased, not by tho^e wlio 
previously needed discounts, but by 
an additional body of «lifterciit bill- 
drawers ; the glut of bills is j)ro- 
duce<l, not by ti)e Banks, or by mumi 
of bad or doubtful credit, but by ricli 
houses, over which the Banks have no 
control. Those who have had their 
bills rc^^larly discounted draw ag 
usual, without expecting to encounter 
any difficulty ; the parents of the 
new bills know that their pajicr will 
take the first place in the market; 
and it cannot be known by the Bank!;, 
or in any oilier quarter, that too many 
bills are in being, until the market i>- 
overwhelmed with them. 

Many bills are rejected, and iho 
holders are in oonsequmee ruined. 
The country bunks are suddenly de¬ 
prived of the wonted accommodation 
afibrded them by the l^ondon ones ; 
they cannot get the bills they take iu 
business, and send to J<ondon, cashed ; 
therefore they cull in, ur &us]u'»d, 
their advances to their customers. 
Forced sales, to raise money, follow, 
and prices become ruinous, 'i'licn 
bankruptcy spreads through the com* 
niunitv. 
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It will be observed, tliat the glut la 
in reality caused by bills of the high- 
cst cliaractcr,»tbc inferior bills arc in 
consequence rejected, not from the 
want of property in their owners, but 
solely because there is not a sufficiency 
of bank- notes and aoverci};ns in bcini;, 
with which to discount them,-—this 
insufficiency is the primary cause 
which destroys credit, reduces prices, 
creates stagnation, and iills the island 
with ruin and distress. And, from 
what springs an insufficiency, wbiclr 

has such horrible consequences? Some 
crazy dogma or other touching the 
exchanges, or the ctfects of excessive 
issues ? The Bank of Kngland with 
tliu utmost ease, with great profit to 
itscll’, and in perfect security, can pro¬ 
vide bank-notes in profusion; and it 
is only prevented from doing so, by 
fallacious doctrines; if even those doc¬ 
trines were as true as they arc false, 

its providing of the notes would not 
)»roducc one-tenth of the evils which 
how from its refusal to do so. 

Alihuugh there is in (l)is c.'tsea de¬ 
structive scarcity of money, it is only 
of one kind of money: there is, at the 
same lime, a destructive superabun¬ 
dance of another kind of inoiiev, from 
which Hows the scarcity. The idle 
capital, in its idleness, caused a scar¬ 
city of bills, and an excess of notes; 
it now reverses matkrs, and causes 
u scarcity of notes, and an excess of 
bills, '^^'hcn this scarcity of notes 
tjkes places, the means and tempta¬ 
tions of speculation ore generally al¬ 
most exhausted: the ca)utulists have 
got their money vesteil in goods; 
]>riccs havu gaimul their height; no 
inducement exists for farther specu¬ 
lation ; and the moment has arrived 
for rc-con\\Tlii)g the poods into idle 
money, in order to realize profit. If 
cvi'U the sjH Culaloi'i, hold their 
good*5, the regular dealers in such 
goods run themselves out of stock: 
buy in the most aparing manner; and 
thereby roiidir tlieir cajntal idle, and 
diaw tewei* billn. If the Banks should 
sofar increase their issues of notcs.as to 
discount every good bill; the bills,not- 
wilbsUmling, would, in a few weeks, 
fall to their eommon amount; an im¬ 
mense numbir of the latter, when 
(mcc discouiiU'd, would not be replaced 
by others; and both the speculators, 
on the one band, ond the regular deal¬ 
ers, on the other, wo\dd be zealously 
operating to diminish the aggregate 
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bulk of bills, ami produce idle money. 
The Banks might put out additional 
notes, to the amount of twenty or 
thirty millions, and in a very short 
period, they would be all forced out 
of circulation. 

If the issue of silver and copper coin 
should be restricted to a certain amount, 
while that of sovereigns should be lefi 
without limit, the restriction would 
be precisely the same in its nature 
with that which binds the issue of 
Bank-notes to a certain amount, while 
it leaves the issue of bills without li¬ 
mit. Bills are as much a part of tlic 
circulating medium of this country as 
sovereigns or shillings ; and it is pre¬ 
posterous to permit tliim to be drawn 
and circulated to an unlimited extent, 
and then to refuse the small change ne¬ 
cessary for giving them use. We of 
course speak of good bills. If the re¬ 
fusal of notes would prevent excess of 

bills in any way, it would not be 
wholly iiidcfi nsible; but it cannot. 
I'he refusal dees not operate until the 
(xccss is in existence; and then it 
lenders the latter a source of ruin 
to the community, li undoubtedly 
checks biil-di awing to a certain ex¬ 
tent when it thus comes into opera¬ 
tion ; but the check, instead of being 
confined to bills which ought not to 
be drawn, fulls principally on those 
which are necessary to prevent public 
calamity. 

ll is one of the fasliionabb* errors of 
tlic day to speak of Bank-notes as 
though tliey were ib.sucd for the be¬ 
nefit of the Banks only; or, at any 
rate, as though they were lent by tho 
latter fur pr<ffit, to none but puiniless 
adventurers. They are almost treat¬ 
ed as if they were needed by none but 
men destitute of properly, and as if 
they wore an evil rather than a bene¬ 
fit to the cotnmvinity. Now, putting 
the interests of the Banks wholly out 
of sight, l)y whom arc their notes 
wanted ? To the cotnniunily at large, 
and to the rich, lh»-sc notes arc things 
of tho first necessity. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, they arc not lent, but sold; the 
mass of those who obtain tliein from 
the Banks buy them; they give fi r 
them some other kind of mom'y, or 
solid property of some dcscriplioii. A 
restriction on the issue of them, is 
therefore to a cerhain extcnl a restric¬ 
tion on the conmiiuaty from buying 
llicm. III) matter winil it may have to 
ofll'T as an equivalent.—In tlic same 
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(ifigm io which the restrictioo has ef« 
foct, tlie community miut be prohibit¬ 
ed from buying notes on any terms. 

From what we have said> we draw 

the following conclusions. 

1. The general capital or property 
of this country, is in its nature wholly 
distinct from Bank-notes or other oir« 
culating medturo. The Banks draw a 

capital from the sale of their notes for 
it, hut such capital belongs to them¬ 
selves, and the chief part of it they do 
not lend to the community. The Bank 
of England has received for the prin¬ 
cipal p^tioD of its notes solid pro^rty, 
and this property it uses for its own 
purposes, but does not lend it to indi- 
viduols. 1'he case is the same to a 
large extent with the Country Banks : 
they receive in exchange for great part 
of their notes solid property, they only 
lend a portion of this to individuals, 
and tile remainder they vest in gold, 
goTernment securities, See, ITpon the 
whole, the Banks borrow more capital 
of individuals, than they lend to them. 
The mass of the Bank-notes and other 
circulating medium poseessed by the 
community has been, not borrowed, 
but bought with solid property: those 
in general who need discounts buy 
their bills with goods or money. Bank¬ 
notes are only a medium of exchange, 
and the capital or property which they 
represent, must exist before they can 
have circulation. 

2. Tlie term money, when it is 
used in regard to abundance or scar¬ 
city in the money-market, does not 
nuan merely Bank-notes, and other 
circulating medium; in reality, it 
means the capital or property with 
which circulating medium is pur¬ 
chased. There may be, in one year, 
ten millions of idle money in the mar¬ 
ket, and, in the next, there may be 
none; and still the amount of cur¬ 
rency may be the same in both years. 
•A b^y of merchants, &c. may send 
ten millions of their idle capital 
abroad in the way of loan, or in the 
exporting of bullion and goods; after 
suffering it to remain abroad for some 
time, they may recall it, and convert 
it again into idle mofiey; and in the 
whole process it may not employ a 
million of circulating mediam. A 
body of traders may have generally 
capital to the amount of forty mil¬ 
lions vested in goods; from the de¬ 
cline of trade, fall of prices, or some 
other cause, they may reduce their 


united stock of goods to thirty mil- 
li<ms, and thus reader ten millions of 
their capital idle; tbo ten millions 
enter the market, as idle money, in 
their activity they employed only a 
small amount of currency, and in 
their idleness they employ scarcely 
any. Money, in the more ccnrect 
sense of the term, means capital, 

which will buy circulating medium ; 

in its employment, and in its transi¬ 
tions from employment to idleness, 
or from the latter to the former, it 
uses more or less of sucli medium, but 
it often uses very little, and generally 
far less tlian its own amount. 

3. An enormous amount of the ca¬ 
pital of this country—meaning by the 

term solid property, which, in its ex« 
istence, is independent of circulating 
modium—is purposely confined to spe¬ 
culation. Its owners will not invest 
it permanently, and they will not em¬ 
ploy it in regular trade ; they reserve 
It ibr speculations, as the most profit¬ 
able means of employing it. Some¬ 
times it Is, for a few months, idle, in 
the keeping of the Banks, and vested 

in government securities; at other 
times it is, for a few months, sent to 
foreign countries in the shape of mo¬ 
ney and goods, or vested at home in 
merchandise. This capital is distinct 
from the regular capital of the Banks, 
and it is distinct from the capital em¬ 
ployed in regular trade ; it is solid 
property ; it is not creati'd by the is¬ 
sues of Bank-notes, and the Banks 
cannot control it. Its owners employ 

it as they think proper. 

4-. As this, which wc will call, for 
the sake of distinction, speculation ca¬ 
pital, is sometimes money, and at 
other times goods; is in one moment 
in the money market, and in the next 
out of it; is to-day in tltis country, 
and to-morrow in a foreign one; it 
must inevitably cause immense varia¬ 
tions in the supply of money. It must 
keep the money market continually 
alternating between superabundance 
and scarcity. It must do this, no 
matter whether the currency be gold 
or paper,—whether there be Bank¬ 
notes, or none. Other things, utterly 
unconnected with Banks, and their 
iiotes, may often aid it mightily in 
producing such variations. 

6 . This capital, speaking generally, 
is not, and cannot be, applied to the 
uses to which the regular capital of 
the Banks, ami particularly that ftHin- 
11 
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aatiptoja a^fimC 
wah amount, it ita w tari^ cattair ^ww> i 
notoa or aoTeroigna, hj thift part of nooa imiafeiana in tna deaMtfi-lbr 
die eonmni^ «r}iieb employ it If Ubesn. If the amosat of ^ent he li-' 
a las^aaiMiilofBas^DotaateeaBed mited from change, there must be fre* 
in, without being roplaoed by sore- guelitly m deatruativa acardty. Thia 
reini, an equal amowit of thia part capital can alwaya comniaad the por« 
•fMeotnttunity'a capital; saying no« ti(mofthemitneik(i,tn8jAteofBllconi- 
thing of die Batib, nmet be annibila- petition. If, when it ia ime, 40,000,000 
lad. The whole of the apeeoUdon of them are eonatantly emi^yed by 
capital may ba idle, and adli itcannot that part of the comimmity to wblra 
be used in Ueu of the aapitd so anni* they form the daily capital; and if, 
hilated. Such aeon(raetfon of notes when it gets into employment, it re« 
miut destroy the actively and bene- quires 10,000,000 of them, and noad* 
fioially employ^ esidtal of one part ditional ones can be creat^; then it 
of the oommunUy,<without being able will take 10,000,000 from the eadtal 
to gtre employment tO the idle cajdtal of this part of the eommimity. Un- 
ofuieoUier. deralimitationoftiieieaaesofBaBin, 

6. If the Banks, when the specula- this must of necessity bo the case, 
tion capital ia idle and oonOded to their The capital of that part of the corn- 
keeping, convert it into gold, and re- munity which connpt carry on buai- 
place Uieir notes with it; or if they ness without the daily use of-such 
substitute it in any manner for their issues, must be increased or contract- 
own regular capital, so as to be umdile ed, as ^culationcapital is idleorem- 
to disengage it, and replace it with such ployed; because one part of die na- 
eapital at a very short notice; they tion employs iu idle capital in specu- 
mxut place iheraselves under a oer- lating, the other part must have ite 
tainty of almost immediate min. beumdally emplc^ed capital taken 
7k There is always a certainty, diat Irom it; to iq^ecnlatofs, regular tra- 
if this speculation capital eome into dersmustbaaaerifroed. 
the money market, it snll soon be ta- 10. Thia loss of Capital to one part 
ken oat of it again—that if it beenaia of the eonomunity throng the em- 
idle, its owners wiU soon employ it fdi^aont of eapital in another, does 
again in speculati<m; dierefora^ its not tiSu fbee, beeiuie the proper^, 
coming into the market md its idle- of whidt . drculiaiDg medium is Ae 
nossou^t never to cauM the Banks rcprasentqdvejiatn sny very great de- 
to reduce their own regtilar capital: gi^ Cranstemd from the one te the 
their capital should always be kept up odier. To & very large extent, those 
to the full point widmut any reference who lose their means of carrying on 
to it. business through the employment of 

8. When this speculation capital is the apeeulatiou capital, have the same 
takwi from idleness into employment property to o^ee lor notea and sove- 
by its osmers^tfae change must be ef- rdgns,when thelosatsi^^ice,which 



either, it 

one whidi employs, a vast amouiit of 
them. The ipetnwor, who had vest¬ 
ed 1 ^. 90,000 in government seQuriltes, 
now aelis, and the aale creates Ur the 
moment mucli additional cmfdernient 
for notes. A number of speculators, 


idleness Into coe of actiidty. 


of 
The 
and 
two 

distinct masaoe; aod'bodi can only 
be employed Uirongh the m^nm of 
Bank*DQte8 and Bovese^ns. There is 

an insufPcieucy of these, thene^io 



,000 of both cannot be in full 


who amidst them ha4 l^d/)00,i 

idle money in the l^ds of dieir die some time. When 
Bankers, which eu' 
trifling amount of noieV 
VoL. XXV. 



ipleyedn&lya tJonpr^ertygMosaucl^mjlto^^lt,* 
eV oow give 4 de^twn »e 
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of Hotel and lovereigoi, tsd ther^ 
nndm it incapobte of behw used* 

IX* If tbe Bonki koop .t£« regular 
cB|dtel fully nippXioi »iUi &otee» 
ami lante additM^ Botei to apecala* 
thaik capital aa it pcowtaa eii^loynieiit» 
even ouiil both are wholly employed; 
theao addiUonal notea will only circo*» 
late £ 9 ?a abort period. In.the 
oabute of tbagi> the speculation ca¬ 
pital Bill soon retnm into the mvket 
again as idle moocy, and wlule it ia 
Cmployedj the regular trade capital 
will constantly labour to do with a 
smaller amount of notes. The spe¬ 
culation capital, iVom the peculiar em¬ 
ployment to which it is conilned, muat 
oe frequently idle; it can at all tlmee 
command as many notes end aore- 
reigiu as it needs; therefore it is im- 
poaaible for the additional notes to 
keep in constant employment, and as 
often oa it may be late, they must be 

thrown out of circulation. 

1S> The speculation capital is Gon« 
fined to ipeculaiioD, and it can alwaya 
oommand aa many noteaand sovereigna 
08 it may need ; therefore it ia iinpoa- 
lil^e for any limitation of the issues of 
the Banks to prevent it from being 
vn j g jged in ijMculation, and thereby 

: hA<(rA Bo^tation of the isaitea of 
fimks caimpt in the nature of things 
be an effectual limitation on specula- 
tiffin caphal; it can only be one ou 
cegMor trade capital; and it can only 
limit 4tua« not by eonatanily reetrain- 
xng U from paasing certain boQiids» 
but by frequently enabling apaeuUt inn 
eapiu to strike off a large part of its 

i 'uat ai^ necessary amount. Su^ a 
i^totioa leenea speculation capital 
without limiti and binds x^^ular trade 
upital to continual Tariationa. While 
it thus forms no security against high 

S rioea, it compelciueh prmea to {wck 
uce ruinuualy low ones ; because the 
wjees of some articles bewme high, it 
•rings down those of otlier artidea fo 
glut tmes ; it is the certain parent of 
eontinnal and destructive fluctuation 
of prices, it produces no benefits on 
thdOBe band, while it produces the 
greaitest evils on the other. 

preaerre the community from 
fsdlow^ rain, and sufflring 
—laeaifcdty of money-it sura 
^ iment the destructive 
l-of prfeei which is turo' to 
mb a ecardty--to restrain 
fgiees of aegae articles from 



tinking tboae of others to glut ostes— 
to pramkRC qwoalatora from stripifliiB 
the regular traders of 4bdr.«apitd, ana 
foroi&g them into bankrupt^, depii- 
Tiag the working classes of br^ and 
employment^Dd rendering tbemadvaa 
abnoat a pest to the country, it is es¬ 
sential for the Banka to put out addi¬ 
tional notes, nomatter to what ammint, 
in proportion, as speetdation cqiital 
gets into employment. Any law to. 
prevent the Uauks from doing thi^. 
must be, even demoniuably, ialae in 
imnciple and most injurious in operas 
tioUi JSxpmenoe has again aud again 
fuvniabed decisive proof of the truth 
of this, and it has done so in the last 
few wedta. Poring thu) period money 

has been scarce, and the Bank of £ng« 
land, contrary to its former practice, 
and in flat oontradictioo to the cur¬ 
rency doctrines, bos discounted in the 
most liberal manner, and put oat e 

large additional amount of notes. If 
it had not done this; if it had kept its 
issues from increase, or had, from the 
state of the exchanges, contracted them 
in a small degree, wliat would have 
been the fruits? At this moment the 
community would have been in su^ 
circuinstancea as it was in three years 
ago. 

Additional evidence to establiali 
what we have advanced, will be found 
in onr further examination of the 
working oCthe currency. 

ft bss been shewn, that for a con- 
tiderable part of the year, money was 
ahout as suparabundimt as it was ever 
known to be, wti yet*the anperobun- 
dance wot not in any d^ee caused by 
increase in the ioauea of the Banka. 
Now, what effects had the supera¬ 
bundance ? Did speculation tate place 
merely because it existed ? Did it sink 
the price of money, and make commo¬ 
dities dear ? Did it produce high 
prices, and banish gold ? No. There 
was almost a totd absence of specula¬ 
tion ; if it was commenced, it was 
from the want of success immediately 
abandoned; comntoditice in general 
were at pices so low, that they would 
not yield B&yproflt: and gold, initead 
of being baniabed, was imported. Did 
this flow from the want of money in 
the Baltics ? No, tliey were tUingyfl 
witb Jtj in town and country they 
had it to land in prduaum, on ranper 
securities. 

^ Now, why was there no specula- 
lion ? Because the various crops of 
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^■*««i;^roAife ImJ bpen plfptiftrf la doelriMi «r clW fB«tiltj^^ 
^lisriiiHi to tfoMiaf^iiniy'and the thO'’^'«xee«BiMlMMie!irw 

tomioce oftheoxooHofiiWDeyjiMdl^^ 
m fnt^ rapply; specoJitten amid prioet, and espovt of gold, cmOk 
end groond to otoad on. And theie usoeo, we are amOx^ tbot 
why were prices so low as to* be losing doctrines can bo serious^ believed in 
ones'? Becausa, from tbe abubdanee by any aane pereon. The truth hf, 
of vmey sueh faearjF atoeks ti^kept, the piper eorrency did not make mo« 
and BD much inroduction and compe* ney aearee during the war, and the 
tition were cauaed—because, if the met^e onirency haa not wjidf it 

S riees of various ardclos of home prtK superabuodant aoritig peace. The 
occion had been raised, the abun- scarcity in the one ease, and the auper- 
daoiw of money would hare imported abundance in the o^er, were of solid 
• ruioooa excese Of sueharticlea frcAn capital, not of circulating medium ; 
foreign countries. and they were but Ut^ affected by 

Here, then, is clear proof Aat a li- the kind of the latter. Hnriiig the 
mitatioQ of tbe iasues Of Banka is no 'war, Government constantly btmw« 
preservative against gluts of money; ed, and destroyed aa capi^i all the 
and that, ipealang generally, eurii loose money of the country. Money 
gluts will ai often ]^vent, as cause, never could accumulate in idleMss, 
speculation ; and wul as often lowers becanae Jt was always eagerly sought 
as raise, prices. for at a high rate of intereai; when 

In the days of " excesuve issues" the mecnlatkm capital was not^noH 
and ** a depreciated currency," gluts ployea in merchandise, it coi^ fod' 
of money like this were unkuonn. T^fltable emplo^nient in the public 
The public funds paid more than five niuds; and those who had money to 
per cent interest, the Country Banks lend, had always a choice of mortv 
allowed five percent on their depo* gages and other securities before 
sits, there was often great difficulty in In consequeuce, no excess pt oapthil 
boraowing money on mortgage at five was forced into trade and manufae^ 
per cent, and much was arrowed at* tures: the trading and mauufjsmiilbg 

a higher rate of interest. Surpaaringly iitterests, upon the whol^'^M poe* 
mSTvellous it U, that at a time whe&> r^y a ^fidency rather than an 
accordlngtothemota!8ageB,inoooywai cost of. capital; they therefore pro* 
in such excess as to be rendered cheap dueed m defidency rather tban^ 
beymid all preoedent, there was a oesa. cf'foo^; aod thus they geiom* 
scarcity of it itt respect of supply, and raUy obtaloed high pil<%a Apieul- 
tt was at a scarcity price in reftMct of tond pkoduce was‘ in ^oft supply, 
interest. Surpmngly saarvelloua it wme ^ asoineiil oenld be impestadi 
that when Coonl^ Butks were therefen ktnwaa dear. 
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putting oat their anlimited isaoes," During llMr peace, Governtnetit, in., 

they actually paid five per cent forafl steed <rf dcs ta pyi p g yeariy otaiiy mil- 
the money they could borrow.: Sur« honi of ci^Uu, mi itnbwii a Ifti^ 
passingly marvellous it ia, thatwhen portion on the market to seek invesu 
money was in such excess, a suffi* raent. When it borrowed, the Joans 
riency of it could scarcely bo obtained vrett made to it In sudi a- isamier, 
for legitimate tieedaof the com* that they pmvtet^ dm tpeeulatloa 
munity. And surpassingly marvel* capital from heoomiiig idle when t)M 
Ions it is, that money has'been far latter was noiem|doypdla trade t but 
more abundant, and hat been much since it ceased to boirow, this diipital 
more subject to vieiwuBuctaBtiohaln bos been eompelted to be w h e n it 
regard to Baffi>ly9.riiice the retura to a haa not been «nployedin fradmg lipe- 
lUBUlhe currency, than it was dur^ culationt. •FiPm toil , has flowM sW« 
IhasuepessionofgQld'paymeii^ perabnndanceiwf money: the eupff* 
When the currency was paplC, mo- abundanoe hai foroedhfi eim^ 
ney was sosree.; when it hae been a pltal into taadeand manufeetutM; and 
metalhe one, mooey has b^ super* such exeess has pcedtio^ ezoMa hf 
abundant; whentapiwwM^a aemty ga^ cad, of couTie, law'pripiiSi'^'^. 
of .money, prices wore high; when theincmisa,pf 

them has been a atmerdmridaiioe/they «r Mmy - otbee 
have been li^. When .we look at au menbaadlaa: 
past experience, and then tvru to oowiden% incrmejl^fgpd 
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AiiUittid mftnttf«etar6n have no ad* main the lamei andreetrlctltfVem to* 
difeiefial capital for supplying the in* pjadog iu lost rapital ; and its {^oes 

ataae, aiiseof prices must t&e place, vdll soon become nigh, because, from 
Merdiandise and manufactures adll, the diminution of capitili the supply 
without the aid of a shilUng of addi- of its goods will be below the demand, 
tional money, become dear. Without every tmding and manufacturing 
the use of any additional money, the interest be constantly prevented, by 
capital of the merchants and manu- the want of capital, irom bringing to 
fteturers will be greatly increased, market other than a shoES supply of 
boIoIt by rite rise of prices. If the goods, and we must th^ of necessity 
aupijly of capital be kept short in pro-> Have high prices. 

tmrtion tn the demand for irOMS. We. nfemiraf*. nw>akffAn«>mlIv ; nri. 


more goodi) than demand calls £t, this neyin this country. What'is e'rro- 
akme must make prices low. The D60U8lyeaUedFrce*tfade,biDdscertaiii 
employment ofadditionalmoney with* interests to, ruinous prices, ne^matter 
out any other cause, will sink prices, what the state of the mouc^^market 
Ziet the merchants and manufacturers may be. In countries where there is 


Aiiltcr ujusi prv* • Aiie lanu aiwayis 

duoe low prices. If their prices be must be culiivated to yield a profit to 
^igh, give them an abundance of ad* its owners, and it cultivates itself aU 
ditionu money, and this will reduce most without the aid of money. The 
riKir mices by producing abundance cheapness arises from excessive supply 
of gom. of com, and the latter arises from ex- 

This disposea of the doctrine that oesnve supply of land: the tjuantity 
she piiTO of commodities must be high of money, and the kind of circulating 
or lew, in proportion, as money is abun* medium, have nothing to do with the 
dant or scarce. ThereverMof tbedoc* matter. In this case, the excessive 
^neistfae^th. The price of mcmey, supply of land operates on the prices 
that is the interest of it, will be high of agriculturai produce, as an cxces* 
er lov^ as theeupply is sm^twlargej sive supply oC capital operates on prl- 
Dttt wh^ U is used, not as a omnnio* ces in trade and manufactures. From 
dity to lend, but as a medium of ex* l»d crops, different articles of mer- 
cbtmge between one commodity of chandise may be occasionally made 
tiMe and another, a continued gene* dear, for a short period, by an abun* 
ral scarcity or excess of money must dance of money. Hut speaking gone- 
bc attended with a continued general in r^pud to both time and com- 

Bcaitaty or occessof goods,andm con- modities, abundance of money or ca- 
ae^uence with general lugh or low pital will produce abundance of goods 
^ and low ^ces, while a scarcity will 

■llte foremg of a large amount of produce the reverse. 

UMing cafdtal out of emjdoyment by The diffidence between money, in 
TOucing the circulating medium or the proper sense of Ae term, and mere 
destroying moimy in any other way, circulating medium, will be here ob- 
natg^y lowerprices for a time, served. When the Banks were not li* 
Mcause it p^uces for a time excess mited in their inues, they could not 
m goods; out afterwards its effhet will make money abundant, or prevent H 

^ Let three or four from being, to a certun degree, scarce. 
miUionsite taken from the capital of The restrictions vAich have since been 
ine wooaen or Miton trade. In the placed on their istnes, have not 'pre* 
pr^ lywneo ^ the trade will find it* vented it from being superabundant, 
•elf ffievi^y «»erstocked with goods With a meuUic currency, they have 
w proportimi toita ttpital ; it wilfhaye had a far greater exeess of money, and 

payments, but have had infinitely mmwof it to knd 
j} i^ ^he for eed aaka ; mch sales it will to speculation, than they had with a 

papbr cuTveucy. It will be observed, 
become TuinowW low. tod, how superUtlvoly abwrd the dec* 

the demiBd .for its gtm re* Uinet of the netil are touching 
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the differcoce of e^U on ^cn be- 
tvntiA one kiud of circulating minium 
«a4 toother. 

On the approach of harvest much 
■peoiilatioD took place in wheat, ami 
the price rote conBider|bIy. When 
the law for the anniliilation of ainall 
DOteB was enacted, the metal people 
declared it would keep the quarter of 
wheat at Irom 458. to 50$. or 55 b. 
This egregious nonsenso, in reality, 
proclaimed that the law, no matter 
now population might increase, and 
how toe sowing of wheat might vary 
in extent between one year and ano¬ 
ther, would always, except after a bad 
harvest, keep wheat in profuse supply 
at prices insufficient to cover the costs 
of its production. Trash like this was 
actually put forth and received as pro- 
foundandunitnpeachabletruth. When 
wheati>egan to rise, there was no scar¬ 
city of it; but, on the contrary, the 
supplies poured into the London and 
country markets were far greater than 
usual, and largely exceeded the needs 
of consumption. It was not known 
that the crop would be a bad one; it 
was matter of certainty that it might 
be rendered almost an av«rage one by 
a change of weather ; and Utere was 
even much difference of opinion as to 
whetlier it was a deficient one at the 
close of harvest. The issues of the 
Banks were declining, and the time 
for a great contraction of them waa 
at hand. Notwithstanding all this, 
much speculation took place in whea^ 
and the price rose greatly. 

Now what was here the primary 
cause of speculation ? A b^ef, on the 
part of the speculators, that the crop 
would be a greatly deficient one, that 
a supply to cover the deficiency could 
not be procured from abroad except at 
a high price, and that wheat would 
be scarce and dear until the next 
harvest. This, and not the abun¬ 
dance of money, was the great cause. 
Tile abundance of money, which jffo- 
vided the means of sp^mlation, did 
not flow from the ieaues of the B^s; 
the money made use of belonged, in 
the main, to the specolators or their 
friends: it was laid idle at the Banks 
in the shape of balances and depoaits; 
and, when they called for it, the Buika 
had no alternative but obedience to the 
call. A portion of it was vested in 
ffoverument seenrities, and those who 
booght seenrides of diem, did net 
borrow the monej ftgr the purchaie 


the Banks. While the centraedoii.of 
currency, actual and. approaching, 

could not prevent specolattop, it, ya# 
equally unable to prevent a neat rtae 
of price. The price of wheat was 
rais^ fifty per cent, when the supply 
at market for excecdctl consumpiion, 
solely from the expectation of scarcity. 
It has been, said that it would have 
risen much higher if the currency had 
> been in different circumstances; but 
we doubt it. The crop was much beu 
ter than it had often been before in 
years of scarcity; in some parts of the 
lungdom it was about an average one; 
there was much old wheat, British 
and foreign, in the country; it was 
certain that a large supply could bs 
procured from abroad, and that a 
higher price would greatly increase 
sueh supply. Our conviction is, that, 
under these circumstances, the spo- 
pulators would not have given a higher 
price if the currency had been what it 
was during the war. 

Here then u decisive proof that, 
when there is ground for speculation, 
a limitation of the issues of Bauka 
cannot prevent it, or restrain prices 
from becoming very high ones. If 
the currency had b^n wholly gold, 
there would have been a sufficiency oC 
speculation capital to have caused an 
equal rise of price. On the one hssd> 
there would not have been so much 
money to speculate with, but, on the 
oth», there would not have been so 
much to procure auppliee with from 
abroad. 

The doctrines of the metal people 
make it aecessary fbr us to ask here, 
if the speculatten capital was all vested 
in the wheat which was in thiji,eoi\n« 
try ? Did this capital all go into a li¬ 
mited quantity of wheat, and thereby 
raise the pri<» ? By no meana. While 
a part of the superabundant money 
went to the quantity of wheat in the 
market at home, an enormous portion 
of it was sent to all parts of the globe 
where wheat could be obtained to en¬ 
large this quantity by importations. 
Tl& money operated greatly against 
a rise, as well as for one: if it caused 
tbe speculative purchases at home to 
be large, it likewise caused the week* 

supplies from abroad to bekigciot 
or prcuMhly beyond, proportion. If 
not a single speculation hM been en* 
tered into^ the supply of wheat fior the, 
year wouU have bm much smw^ 

and acarci^ alone would b^Cfn^. bat^ 
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veil fam nade it Ua dester then H bolar« w«re vedoeed. The exceM 
has beenj or wiU be made bv theepe* money could only render a unj^ an* 
cttletions* In regard to toe wmde tide of moment dear^ and it ^ ^is 
year, wheat has rendered, by the tlnrough the aid of scarcity. Combiimd 
abandanoe money, not dearer, but with dear bread, it could not even 
cheaper; it wouU have been much preventoth^ articUa from becoming 
dearer if not a ehilling of additional cheaper. 

money had been rested in it, dian it Thia shews that a st^rdmndanoe 
has h^n or will be. of money cannot, unaided, produce 

3ut then die metal people say the general nigh prices; it shews, too, that 
Idgb price here was caused bv scar- • the price of wheat does not govern the 
city. Well, the scarcity, so tar, has prices of other commodities and la« 

been little more than an expected one; hour. 

and there never were higher prices Although money was in such excess 
when the currency was wholly paper, for great part of the year, it was ex- 
except when there was a scarcity ac- tremely scarce towards the .dose. A 
ttulorexpected. Abundantsupply then large part of the idle money was sent 

produced low prices; when the peace abroad by capitalists in the shape of 
.took place, corn became ruinously low mid; another large part was vested at 
in spite of a paper currency. home in wheat; a third large part was 

In the last few months much gold vested in wheat in foreign countries; 
was exported—now what caused the and a fourth. large part was sent out 
export? Did it arise fiom the issues of the country in the form of manu- 
of the Banks ? Did these issues raise factores, and the money which ought 
the price of our manufactures and fb- to have come from abroad in lieu of it, 
reign goods—diminish exports—en- did not make its appearance. All this 
large impewts—and turn the exchanges had a leading share in produdng the 
against us ? No—in all quarters t&y scarcity, although it was doubtlessly 
are held guiltless. It is confessed that much assisted by oth^ things. The 
this export of gold was caused, partly season of the year, the b^uess of 
by the war between Russia and Tur- trade, the inadequacy of wages, the in- 
key, and partly hj the large purchases ability to get in debts, and the calling 
of wheat in foreign countries. Gold in of advances by the Country Banks, 
was wanted by Russia, and b]f foreign These contributed materially; but, 
Bwmera; it therefore rose in price however, they were, in some ^gree, 
abro^, until it wm profitable to send j^the offspring of the withdrawal of the 
it thither from this country. The cose idle money from the market. Specula* 
wtmld have been the same if the cur- tion in wheat was carried on to a great 
reucy had been a metallic one. The extent in every lai^ place throughout 
issues of the Banks had imthing to do the kingdom it, iu consequence, call* 
witli the parefaaaes of wheat abroad, ed on every Country Bank, as well as 
or the war between Russia and Tur- on the London ones, for a large amount 
key. Manufactures were at prices low ofidle money; and the Country Banks 

almost beyond example, and still no had all to take tills money to a consi- 
cnlarged ex]^ of them prevented the derablc extent, in one way or another, 
ex p o rt of g^. from ihe London market. Such tpe- 

A limitation of the usoes of Banks eolation is prolific of bills. A mer- 
ii, ot coune, no eflFectaal preventive chant has in tlie warehouse L.500{) 
of gold. worth of com, which he sells to an- 

Whrti the rise on wheat took place, other,andrcceivc8 his bill in (wyment; 
aia Attempt was made to cause a riae tbe other, in a few days, sells it to a 

IB of ihe leading article of roor- third, and receives bis bill in payment; 

fh a itflw c, but It failed. A d'ifling ad« in this manner it passes from owner to 
Tance created by sjieculation could owner, without leaving the warehouse 
only^ maintained for a moment; the until^it givea bbth to bills of the 
eastnoas. matter, scardty or short sup- amount of fiRccii or twenty 'thousand 
ply, was wahting, therefore the abun- pounds. These bills, before they ace 
d^^BM^waa powerless. While due, arc all in circulstfon together, and 
wheat continued to odier kinds perhaps they all go to Xondoii at near- 
of grain eematood stationary, or be* ly thesametunetobediwwnuted. In- 
came chcjf^r ; and the prices of co- d^KaidenUy, therefore, of the idle mo- 
lomal produce, manufactures and la* ncy which the speculation took out of 
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^he market os the real property of its 
ovmen, it caused s Teryln^ oddi^ 
Uonal demand for money by the bills 
it created in this manner. 

Wheat was not lowered, or prerenU 
ed from rising, by the scarcity of nio« 
ney. Foreign wheat has, with little 
intermission, continued to rise almost 
to the moment at which we write, and 
its weekly rise has sometimes been the 
greatest when the weekly scarcity of 
money has been the greatest. There 
has always been abundance of money 
to speculate with in corn, although 
there has been such a scarcity for tne 
carrying on of regular business. 1*hi8 
tends to establish what we hare said, 
that speculation capital can always at 

its pleasure take the circulating me¬ 
dium from all com])etttors. The limU 
tatiun of the issues of the Banks bos 
hod no cAbet in checking speculation, 
and the rise of price in wheat; its ef¬ 
fect bus been to enable such specula¬ 
tion to deprive regular traders of their 
means of carrying on business. 

The diSi*reut speculators created 
employment for a vast additional 
amount of currency; a proportional 
amount of additiotial currency was not 
created, therefore they took from re¬ 
gular trade much of the currency it 
needed, and subjected it to a great 
scarcity of money. The inevitable 
fruits to such trade were stagnation, 
a redaction of prices, and every thing 
which could increase the scarcity. 

Here then is proof that a limitation 
of tile issues of Banks cannot prevent 
speculation, and high prices in arti¬ 
cles which are in short supply,—-that 
such articles will be as much subject 
to them with the limitation, as with¬ 
out it,—and that it will convert sp^ 
culalioii and high prices in these arti¬ 
cles into a scourge to general trade, 
and the community at large. 

During the scarcity, the Bank of 
England discounted most liberally, in 
utter disregard of the exchanges j and 
for this it deserves the highest praise. 
But then, in doin^ so, it recklessly 
trampled on the principle of the fa¬ 
shionable currency system; for, ac¬ 
cording to them, it ought to have 
contracted its issues instead of cm- 
laiging them. It actually acted on 
the principle of unlimited issuesi" 
The course it took shews that it 
it could not resort to the contrao- 
tlou, or reiUsc themiUrgement, witlu* 
out plunging the country Into bank¬ 


ruptcy and sufikring; and this teiri- 
Bes to tlie fidsdieod of the prioc^Ies 
it trampled oh. 

Did this increase of BaBk-botes 
raise general prices ? No, it even'did 
not prevent them fVom faUing. Strange 
to say, an incrtHise of circulating me¬ 
dium was attended with a decline of 
general prices! This proves how 
worthless the doctrine is, that an in¬ 
crease of Bank-notes must necesssrily 
produce in such prices a corresponding 
advance. 

We have said sufficient for establish¬ 
ing the utter Bilschood of the leading 
principles on which the present cur¬ 
rency system is founded; actual experi¬ 
ment in the last twelve months has 
made such falsehood matter of demon- 
*Btration« These principles,in respectof 
the Bank of England, have been aban¬ 
doned. According to them, it ought 
always to r^ulatc its issues by the 
State of the exchanges, and to contract 
the former, whenever the latter be¬ 
come unfavourable. It has with the 
sanction of government done the re¬ 
verse, and even regulated its issues by 
the call for discounts. When this is 
the case, wc ask, why are the princi¬ 
ples to be adhered to, in regard to the 
Country Banks? It must TOobaerved 
that Uie law for the suppression of 
small notes had, avowedly, for one of 
its objects, a limitation of their issues, 
to prevent excess of currency. 

The auppreasion of the small notes 
of the Bank- of England was not of a 
nature to contract, or even limit in any 
material degree, issues of cuiren- 
ey. The Bank, throu^ its arrange¬ 
ments with government, did not suf¬ 
fer from the messure in means; it was 
not compelled to call in or shorten ita 
advances. To the Xiondon, Manches¬ 
ter, and Liverpool Banks it made no 
difference whether they bad small 
notes or gold ; an abundance of small 
notes was r(»laoed with an equal 
abundance ox sovereigns, and the 
amount of currency sustained no dimi- 
nurioa, fVom the change worthy of no¬ 
tice. The Bank enjoyed ample means 
for enlarging its issues at pleasure, 
and the tneasore, in reality, neither 
coDtrocted the issues of currency, nor 
placed on them any limit of conse* 
quenoe. 

The suppression of the small notes 
of Country Banks will have a totaBy 
dif&rent operation. In the first mo¬ 
ment it will be a large contraction. 
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«nd afterwards it will be a severe li* 


loitation. 

The Country Baoks oaTe uot tfae 

iseaas wb^ the Bask of England 
had for sobetitutiiw ffovereim ibr 
their amall notes, withoat callingin 
or shortening their advances. Tlie 
suppression of these notes must be the 
aBDihilathm of about an e^l portion 
of their trading capital, ^eir cen- 
yCtslon of the balances and deposits 
oonftded to their keeping into sove-i 
reigns, is out of the question: they 
must buy the sovereigns to replace 
their notes with; not with borrowed 
money, but with their own. They 
will not sell their Government secu* 
xities, because these form their fund 
for ^e payment of deposits, and 
thev will not sell their estates. They' 
will call in their advances; practically 
they will call in a vast amount of notes 
without issuing any thing in lieu of 
them. 

A Country Bank in a manufacturing 
district, receives to a large extent, bills 
in exchange for its notes, a portion of 
which it lends to its customers. If 
it constantly have small notes out to 
the atnonnt of I.,10,000, and through 
this have bills lent to the amount of 
Xi..9,000, then these notes In reality 
add L.15,000 to the capital of its cus¬ 
tomers. In consequence, L.U,000 of 
the eapital'Of its customers must be de¬ 
stroyed by the destruction of L.10,000 
of its own capital. suppression 

of the small notes must take far more 
than the amount from the trading ca¬ 
pital of the community. 

When the speculation capital is idle 
for a few months, some portion of it 
is sure to be sent in some way or other 
to regular trade; when it is confided 
to tbc keeping of the Banks they can 
scarcely avoid so lending a part of it. 
It ia therefore a matter of the first 
pubhe necessity, thatthe Banks should 
M able at a moment's notice to pro¬ 
vide money sufficient to protect regu¬ 
lar trade from sustaining any serious 
loss of capital through tbc transition 
ofqjecnlation capital into employment 
in speculation. 

Bank of England call always, 
if it be only permitted to do so, provide 
mon^ to any amount, that its inter¬ 
ests may call lof. The London Banks 
not only require their trading connex¬ 
ions to have in the afflp^egate heavy 
depoaiw always In their keeping, but 
they hotid dipffcqtosits Of the nobility. 
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gentry, pnfeanonal men, &e. The 
latter d^pbmts are never wanted by 
tbehr owi^ers fax trade or speeuWon; 
they lie in the fiauks lo pay the yearly 
expenaei of those to wnom th^ be¬ 
long, or to accumulate for invettment 
When, fibcrefiiTe, the speculation capi¬ 
tal is dragged at a moment's nonce 
from the Banks, the London ones have 
large funds* towards supplying the 
wants of regular trade, and if the 
Bank of England will only discount 
liberally for them, they can fully sup¬ 
ply these wants. 

The Country Banks are in far dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. They have no 
regular deposits fiom their trading 
customers. They pay interest for the 
sums deposited witn them for a term, 
therefore they must keep these sums 
constantly employod at interest. They 
have comparatively no people of laigc 
independenttbrtnnc, professional men, 
&c. to keep heavy sums with them in 
running account; and the money which 
they can afford to keep idle for emer¬ 
gencies, necessarily consists in a large 

degree of that which they receive in 
exchange for their notes. They re¬ 
ceive interest for their notes, and like¬ 
wise receive in one way or another to 
a certain extent money for them in ex¬ 
change, therefore they can afford to let 
such money lie idle. When the Ix)n- 
don Banks have a heavy drain on them 
for money belonging to one class of 
customers, on account of speculation 
or badness of trade, they have heavy 
sums to meet it with belonging to an¬ 
other class which has nothing to do 
with speculation or trade: but the cus¬ 
tomers of the Country Bunks arc near¬ 
ly all traders, therefore when they 
have such a drain, they arc called on 
for almost all balances, and they can¬ 
not meet tbc demands of one class 
with the money belonging to another. 

It is from this a matter of especial 
moment to giro to the Country Banks 
every facility for increasing the issues 
of their notes in cases of eme^ciicy to 
the extent required by the needs of 
the community. The suppression of 
the small notes will operate powerfully, 
not only to prevent them from doing 
M, but to diminish their issues in such 
cases. In times when money is scarce 
and credit is bad, country people pre¬ 
fer gold to notes in' their pecuniary 
ti-anaactions; in other times, they pre¬ 
fer notes to gold. 'When the currency 
consists wholly of Bank-notes, they 
10 
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take (hem at all times, no matter wiiat 
tlicir pre ference may be; but if it be 
partly changed into gold, they will 
draw out large notes when money i.s 
plentiful, and throw them in again for 
gold when it is scarce. In such cases 
as we have mentioned, the Banks, in¬ 
stead of being able to increase their 
issues of lai^e notes, will have the lat¬ 
ter returned to them for gold; their 
idle money will have to be einployctl 
in taking up their notes, instead of su])- 
porting trade. M'henevcr gold may 
be exi)ortcd to any extent, rise in price, 
and become somewhat scarce, die 
country |)Cople will hoard it in all di¬ 
rections ; and this hoarding will throw 
in an immense mass of notes to be ex¬ 
changed for gold. The suppression of 
the small notes is exactly calculated to 
make all scarcities of tnoncy infinitely 
more severe, and to render them as in¬ 
jurious as possible, to both the Banks 
niul the community. 

One of the pernicious consequences 
of the s\ippression will be tbiR,—it 
will annihilate a vast portion of the 
capital of industrious traders of small 
])ropcrty ; they will be its princijml 
victims. They carry on business 
rincfly with iioUs ; and they arc tiie 
great instruments for circulating them. 
The Banks now can keep them fully 
supplietl with notes on loan at all 
times when necessary ; and they have 
a deep interest in doing it, for the sake 
of circulation. The money used hy 
these traders must always consist, to a 
conKidetabIc extent, of small notes or 
Kovt reigns ; and, from the suppression, 
the Hanks will not he able to supply 

them, except occasionally, with either. 
If they cannot be constantly supplied, 
they cannot carry on business. The 
J.ondon Batiks pay no inton st for their 
deposits ; they sustain no ])ositive loss 

when these are idlo; therefore they 
have generally a sufficiency of money 
to lend to all n asonably safe borrow¬ 
ers. Their own notes arc to the 
('ountry Banks what the deposits are 
to the London ones. These notes 
form money to die Country Banks, 
which costs them scarcely any thing, 
and for which they pay no interest 
when it is idle ; they can therefore 
always have a sufficiency of it to lend 
to proper borrowers. But, under the 
suppression, they must buy tbeir so¬ 
vereigns at the full value, therefore 
they must have no more tlian they 
can buy, and they must have no more 
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than they can keep constantly em¬ 
ployed, excepting ttiose necessary to 
be kept always by them to meet runs. 
They will no longer have the means ; 
and, putting means out of sight, it 
will no longer be their interest, to lend 
constantly to the small traders; and, 
without constant loans, these traders 
cannot carry on business. They may 
lend occasionally to the latter wlien 
money is abundant; but in all scarci¬ 
ties, uccommodation must l>e refused, 
advances must be called in, and the 
sovereigns must go to take up notes, 
or aid wealthy borrowers, to the ruin 
of these small traders. Very many 
of the latter employ the money they 
thus borrow in the purchase of labour, 
and their loss will be the heavy loss 
of the labouring classes. 

This applies to the general and con¬ 
stant effects of the suppresbion. What 
its temporary effects will be while it 
is taking place, is a matter w'hich ad¬ 
mits of much difference uf ojnuion. 
From what wre have said at present, 
as well as on former occasions, our 
readers will perceive that we do not 
share in the gloomy anticipations 
which are entcrtainetl in some quar¬ 
ters. It will dtiubtli'.ssly while incuvirse 

of accoTiiplishment give birth to mucli 
embarrassment, ruin, and suffering; 
and it may for a short period reduce 
prices. But after it is completed, it 
will in our Judgment cause general 
prices to be higher, rather than lower. 
As the supply of gold varies very 
greatly almost annually, it will cause 
a great and pernicious scureity of mo¬ 
ney almost annually ; and in conse¬ 
quence it will be the parent of fre¬ 
quent and violent variations in prices* 

What we have said against the li¬ 
mitation of the issues of Banks, makes 
it necessary for us to say that wc do 
not go Wyond this. Government 
ought always to have knowledge of the 
perfect solidity of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. The Country Banks ought nut 
to issue notes of less value than a 
pound, and their notes ought to be 
convCTtible on demand into gold when 
it is in sufficient supply, and at other 
times into Bank of England notes— 
and the Banks ought at all times, but 
especially in fits of scarcity of mon^, 
to have the ability to supply a sum- 
ciency of circulating medium to all 
who can offer the proper equivalents 
This is only arguing that the commu¬ 
nity ought at all times, but especially 
u 
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those of its prealt'st med. to be jur- 
niitted to procure for the proper equi- 
T^eiitB a sufficiency of money. 

We will conclude with the follow¬ 
ing propositions:— 

1. The same quaiUily of goods must 
be raised in ]»rice to employ an addi¬ 
tional amount of money. 

2. If a quantity of goods be in¬ 
creased in proportion to the amount of 
money employed in it, there ran be 
no rise of })Tice ; if this quantity be 
doubled, there will be no rise of price, 
and yet it will employ double the 

amount of money. 

3. It is impossible to limit the quan¬ 
tity of goods to a certain point. If 
the price of a (larticular quantity is 
raised by the employment of addi¬ 
tional money, other money will be 
constantly employed to enlarge the 
quantity until the ]>ricc is brought 
down. Thus, because additional mo¬ 
ney has been employed in the quanti¬ 
ty of wheat at market in (his country, 
and lias (hen by raised thepric<*, other 
money has hern cniployid to increase 
the quantity by importations from all 
foreign parts. The primal y cause of 
the advance in wheat was, a great ili- 
miimtion of quantity in proportion to 
money, and not on ii:c*rea.'‘e of money 

in proportion to quantity. Jf no ad¬ 
ditional money had been employed 
in the quantity, the farmers, in the. 
course of the year, would have raisid 
the price greatly from the falling ofl* 
in quantity without any increase of 
money. 

4. It is impossible for an abundLticc 
of rooiuy to be wholly cmploy<<l in a. 
fixed quantity of gooils. If a portion 
of it be employed in such quantity, 
and thereby raise the price, anothir 
]iortinn of it must be eniploycil in en¬ 
larging the cpjantity, ond bringing 
down the price. If* there be no real 
scarcity of the goods in regard to con¬ 
sumption, it will only produce a mo¬ 
mentary addition of price to be fol¬ 
lowed by a subtraction. If there he 
such a scarcity, ilie price will rise 
greatly from the falling off iu the 
quantity, although nut a shilling of 
additional money may be employed in 
it. The fair probability tlicreforc is, 
that speculations flowing from abun¬ 
dance of money, do more, upon the 
whole, to lower prices by enlarging 
quantity, than to raise them by em¬ 
ploying in it additional money. 

6. There must be a scarcity of goods 
in ptoi^rtion to consumption, or price 


to pay for production. lor a 

moment. The goods of a country 
consist, in general, of things in which 
no other than a iiiomditnry scarcity 
can take place, unle^t» theie be a con¬ 
tinued scarcity of money ; ihereforc 
it is impossible lor an abundance of 
money to raise the prices of the gene¬ 
ral goods of a country at the same tiinc 
above what is necessary for yielding n 

proper profit on jiroduciioii, txc< pt foi 

a short period at distant intervals. 

6. An occasional short scarcity of 
money differs wholly in its ifiictson 
prices, from a regular and ptriiiaucnl 
scarcity. In the fornitr,llio im rehants 
and uuinufacturers cannot procure mo¬ 
ney to meet their payments; they in 
conseqiiciiee make ioicid sales, and 
this renders prices ruinous] j low; b\it 
In tlic Latitr, vlnlo llie) can pr<*vtdea 
sufficiency of immey to imtt tl:eir 
payments, they can prornre none for 
eiil.ii'ging th( ir hnsiutssand production 
of goods ; tiu ri-/orr diiiiaiid prtssism 
them, and lin y obtain lugh ]<ric(.'>. 

7. If there be a gnural scarcity of 
goods in proportien to consumption, 
and there be no idle money, the ab¬ 
sence of an abumljnce oj' iiionry will 
operate jjovetfuily ni fatonrol Ingfi 

jirivts. Tiiccs will lisc grtally, not 
hi.cause money Is alnuidant. lint be¬ 
cause it is not,— b< caufc the short 
sujq.ly et moiuy vi'l pi'suicp u fchi.rl 
f>uj)ply of goi'ib. 

8. An almiidcnce of n (.nty cannot 
raise price wilhont at llie .‘•aine time 
raising qu-uitily. In most urtides »t 
can i>rodae*' i.vci'ss in ri{.*ai<l to con- 
sumpiiun almost at once ; if it pro¬ 
duce .such excets, it inuKt, except for a 
moment, lower prices: Us general ope¬ 
ration must then-fore ol luctssitybc 
to kc( p prices at the lowest point. An 
abundinceof momyinust on the whole 
make goods cheaper and not dtarer. 

All this of course relates to money 
as capital, which is the n atter at issue, 
and not to rnoiu y as rcvuiue. 

AVe have saitl sufficient to sweep 
away the foundations of the existing 
einreiicy Rystcni, and make it a sub¬ 
ject almost beneatli the scorn and de¬ 
rision of Kchoolhoys. M'hether the 
empire is still to be plundered and lor- 
tUHil by Bucii a system*—and whetlur 
after this any man can be found hardy 
enough to defend in Farliainrnt the 

exploded priiiciplea'’ to whicli it 
owes its being—are my.stcrioh not to 
be solved by ourseltcs. 
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DOC'TOK COtK. 

AN IIISTOIUCAL TALK FOUNDFD ON J A( Ji. 

1 . 

In Mary's days, when CanlcrV)ury Pole* 

Suniinuned the dead, and as they could not hear, 
Burned tliera to make their lieresy more clear. 
There lived, about tho court, one Doctor Cole: 

A inin not Ibrined to play u first-rate part; 

Vet inarvoUously skilled to make his way, 
JMtde-Jikc, hy grovelling on, with plodding art, 
lu darkness till he stumbled into day. 

On such a man (more than two centuries ])ast) 

The Queen's eyes, speaking favour, did look down. 

May s\»ch a pair of eyes Avitb such a east 

Ne’er gleam portentous 'iiealh the British crown J 
Here, Doctor Cole/* she said, “ is our coinniibsion ; 
Take it to Ireland— to that land of ire. 

\Vc hear 'ti.s in u terrible condition : 

And we will have it jmrifled by fire. 

Till schism and lieresy of every sort expire.'" 


' 2 . 

Well )»leasrd, the Doctor bowid himself from court. 
And posted otf to Cliet>ter to embark. 

But packets then were more like Noah's ark 
In all their movements, than like those which sport, 
Btibhling and boiling, now, with plunging keel 
Across the ('hainiel, without oar or sail ; 

So*'U' towing other ships with Happing wheel, 

Ljjvc tiogs that run with kettles at llieii tail: 

'i'hey then eonsulfed w'ratlur, wind, an I tide. 

So Doctor I’olc invited (’liester's M.ayor. 

'I’o lell him wlio he was, mayhap, in pride ; 

Or, eke, that he luiglil Caste lus Cheshire fare, 
lie tlien protluced from uudcrneatli his gown, 

With consequential air, a leathern hox: 

*• Beliold !” ho cried, this iiiamhite from the crown 
>ih<aU lush the Dublin folks with desperate knocks, 
And Ireland cleanse from all that ib not urlhutWx." 

.' 1 . 

This doubtless made the “ worthy inagistiMte” 

W'ith wonder hugi his civic optics ope, 

\nil guess the Doctor might turn out the Pope, 
Travelling, from policy, without his state. 

An ! so lie felt his zeal wdthin him rise, 

ml shook his head most wotully, and said, 

1 hat he had hcanl of nutiiy hen sies. 

And that he did catholically dread 

The very name of what they called reform ; 

That Chester city was a loyal place. 


• **■ Oanliii.'il Pole visited bolli the t'niversities. M'liilht he was at Coinbridge, Bucer 
and Fagiu-, iwotfernian dtvineK, dead some years before, wcrcridiculoubly ched before 
the romunssioncTH to give an account of their faith, and, upon thtir non-appearance, both 
were condemnetl to be burnt. This sentence was followed by a wiirnnl troiu the court 
to i-M cute it, and the two bodies in their roflins «'ere lied to stakcii, and consumed to 
lushes.**—H auin. 

Cardinal l*olc was appointed to the Arclncpiscopal Sei*t)f Canterbury on the contieni- 
naiion of Archbishop Crunmer, but delayed taking fi>rmal |m!<vc«ion thereof^ until the 
day after the martyrdom of hii predcceisor. 
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Doctor Coh. 

And for tlie Homish cause extremely warm 
The corporation rati a Gdily race— 

And divers other matters, sucli as Mayors, 

When once they get a great man by the ear. 

Will bore him with, though he nor knows nor cares 
More of what corporations dread or fear, 

U'hau Cole, wlio only held hU own preferment dear. 


4. 

But Mayors and Doctors in Divinity 

T^ovc not dry lips ; and so they told their dame. 
Good Mrs Kdinoiids, who hud gniuM a name 
For wasscl, whicli bore strong affinity 
To what we now call punch—most excellent 
For men who’ve travelled far, like Doctor Cole, 
Who drank thereof, much to bis heart's content. 

Until they saw the bottom of the bowl. 

Now, what it held, it were unfair to say; 

But it was time to roost, at least 'twas dark,-— 

So Doctor Cole lay down till break of day, 

And then arose, for Dublin to embark. 

Meanwhile, good Mrs Edmonds, soon as Nox 
Had drawn his curtain and the Doctor dozed, 
Pandora-like, untied the leathern box. 

And felt alarm’d and wonderfully TOsed.— 

But what at length she did, in time ^all be disclosed. 


5. 

The pitchy, pitching ship threw Doctor Cole 
Into strange attitudes, which ill beseem’d 
Ills courtly dignity ; and so he deem'd 
It wisest to creep into a dark hole 
Which sailors humorously call a bed, 

And there to sleep or tumble os he might. 

With the much-valued box beneath his head, 

Dreaming of Mary or the Stagyrite ; 

Of robe and mitre, stall and scarlet hat; 

Anon of strait-backed, stiff-necked heresy, 

Acta of the faithful, faggots, and all that." 

But still Saint George's waves tumultuously 
Kept heaving round and thundering in their pride 

It seem'd as though he'd got some merman's ** berth," 
Who knock'd without, in hopes to get inside; 

And oft his ear caught sounds of boisterou8'’mirth. 
While he lay still, and sigh’d for better secs on earth. 


6 . 

At length they reach’d the other side o'th' water, 

And Doctor Cole beheld the hill of Howth. 

And eke the bay of Dublin one its mouth-^ 

So, in he went, the infidels to slaughter. 

HigI) beat his throbbing pulse to get to work; 

He vow'd in each go^ deed to bear a part. 

And felt like Richard, when he met the Turk, 

Save in the matter of the lion heart. 

But Dublin quay quaked not beneath hU tread. 

The streets all seem’d unconscious where be walk'd 
In measured step along, with upborne head. 

As, at his heels a raw-boned porter stalk'd, 

Bcarinc a trunk flll’d with canonicals,— 

While he himself hugg'd close tlie fbtal box; 
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Doctor Cole, 

And yet, 'tis said in all the chronicles. 

None fcU alarm ; the men were mute as blocks. 

And squares and houses all stood round like solid rocks. 

7. 

** Soon shall they know why I the ocean braTed," 

The Doctor cried,-^nd went into his inn. 

And ordered breakfast, business to begin: 

Then, sate him in an arm-chair to be shaved. 

The shaver spake not. Doctor Cole was glum; 

But glanced around him with a furious scowl. 

** Sit aisy!” cried the barber, “or, by gum J 

I will not shave, but cut you, cheek by jowl!" 

The Doctor, os ** in cathedra’* he sate. 

Knew well the time to succumb or oppose ; 

And deemed it folly to exasperate 
A surly wight, who held him by the nose. 

Ilis toilet 0 er, he heard the Dublin clocks 
Toll out the hour of nine: then, slow and grave. 

He rode forth to the Castle with his box. 

Delighted much to miss the noisy wave. 

But more that he was sent so tine a Iwd to save. 


8 . 

Some fears he had the Deputy might falter ; 

For Viceroys are not Kings, and oft have cause 
To dread responsibility and laws: 

Yet a kind, courteous man was Earl Fitzwaiter; 

So, be received the Doctor with urbanity, 

And (when be spake about the Queen’s commission) 
Sumewliat he talked about humanity. 

But more of Ireland’s heretic condition; 

And that, in due respect, he thought it fitting 
That letters from xicr Grace the British Queen 
Should not be opened till the court were sitting. 

That they, by every member, might be seen. 

A messenger was then sent forth to summon 
Ireland’s prime rulers all, ** within the hour. 

Because important business was to come on.” 

They came, like lover to his lady’s bower. 

Or more, perhaps, like rocii who love to sliew their power. 


0 . 

On the green doth were paper, pens, and ink. 

And, ckc, a man behind each separate sheet 
Sal all prepared the Queen’s envoy to greet; 

Yet wliat her will might be not one could think : 

When in the Doctor walked, with courtly dignity. 

And lost no time in coming to the point ; 

But waved his hand, and smiled with great benignity. 

As he affirmed the times were out of joint ;* 

And then he sii^ed, and said that he lamented 
That heresy had struck so deep a root; 

Then frowned, and vowed such things must be preveiiti'd 
And he had power. The council all sat mute. 

Forthwith the Doctor raised the leathern box. 

Majestic as the lion paws bis cubs. 

And loosed the tape that served instead of locks. 

When, lo ! severest of tlie Doctor’s rubs! 

A pack of dirty cards, in chid* the knave of clubs ! 


10 . 

This royal packet posed the secretary; 

Not Earl Fitzwalter’s self could make it out; 
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Doctor Cole- QFab. 

The Doctor gazed, in huge diamay, about ; 

Aiid some around tho board waxed wondrous merry. 

Js this a bull?*’ cried one-^and then the joke, 

To Dublin ever dear, held on its way; 

One cut the pack, one gave ** a lucky poke," 

And on the cards most ruthlessly did play. 

** 1 vow the Queen hath sent us here a knave ! 

The dirticbt knave, methiuks, about her court," 

Cried one, of’ schism suspected, looking grave. 

As wags will look, and swore 'twas ** pretty sport 
Then begged the Queen's serene ambassador 
Would not allow ilic thing his mind to ruffle, 
but join their play and get a inatadorc; 

Or, if he should decline—why, then, theyM shuffle. 

,So.^ut tlie Doctor stole, and strove his wrath to muffle. 

11 . 

Once more upon the waters 1 and once more 
Tile billows bound beneath him like a steed 
That” throws “ his rider.” Tilings went ill indeed. 

The Doctor thought the sea a monstrous bore ; 

For, though the “ heaving ocean,” in a sonnet. 

Looks mighty smooth, and makes a gentle rhyme 

With “soft emotion,” yet, when one’s upon it. 

Albeit the scene is wondrous and sublime, 

There are such ups and downs, such jerks nud jolting. 

Squalls, creaking booms, ropes, planks, shrouds, sails, and yards, 

With divers other matters more revolting, 

We needs must loathe it more than Cole did cards. 

The Doctor’s passage was both long and rough. 

Provoking to a man In haste and bilious ; 

And, as though these disas-ters wcr’n'l enough, 

ills tale “ got wind," which drove him half delirious,— 

Fur tars, who Love a joke, arc seldom too punctilious. 

17 . 

At length he landed, though in sad condition, 

And, caring nought if winds now blew contrary, 

Posted, on terra tirma, to Queen Mary, 

To beg her to renew hit. lost cummission. 

Safely he got to town. Tlic lord in waiting 

Heard his sad talc—looked grave—and then said—** oh—no; 

Vou cannot see the Queen—I know—'tis grating— 

For—reolly—entre nous—Iior Grace ia—so—so.” 

But Doctor Cole, whate’er might be his failings. 

Had perseverance, which is often better 
Than giving way to impotent bewailings; 

And so contrived to get another Utter 
Signed by the sickly Queen, which, in the box 
lie sealed with his own seal, :ind vowed to keep 
By night and day, us shepherds U-nd their flocks. 

That no vile heretic therein might peep, 

And rob him of his strength, like Sampson when asleep. 

IX 

Big with the fate of Ireland, off hr sped. 

Nor once for Mayors or wassel bowls delayed, 

Until again the ocean he surveyed, 

And felt himself secure at Ifolylie.'id. 

Then came the gusty breeze IVom off' the main, 

A furious, western, equinoctial gale, 

With Ann nsolvc the Doctor to detain, 

And end right merrily our pleasant tale. 
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For while his Reverence by the wind was bound, 

Watching the world of waters dark and green. 

There rang through England’s vales a joyous sound. 

Hailing FiLiZABiiiTH the iBlaud’s Queen. 

Mary had past away. And, with a Ktart, 

The liritihh Lion shook himself and woke ; 

Stern indignation filled his free-born heart: 

From off bis sinewy neck the chain he broke, 

And trampled under foot the slavish Roman yoke. 

14 . 

His dee|>-toned roar was heard throughout the nation 1 
And some turned pale, as Doctors Pole and Colo, 

While Mistress Fdinonds’ friends sat round the liowl 
And drank, " Success to Britain's Jtcforinalion 1” 

Then, the poor lloutor's high-prized leathern box 

Had fallen in its value most immensely, 

More than ’Change Alley e’er could lower the stocks,— 

And so he mused thereon, sad and intensely. 

Thus often ends the courtier’s proud ambition : 

Our dreams and hopes are most notorious cheaters. 

Of far more value now tliaii liis commission 
W as that of Captain of the Queen’s beet-eaters ; 

For t)n>y went to and fro, like carrier pigeons. 

That keep the dove-cot, tliough it change its master , 

Nor pondered much on difhrciice in rcligioiis; 

Fashion tlicy deemed the genuine court plaster 
To shield their dubious souls from heretic disaster. 

I j. 

But truth, in those good days, was most prevailing, 

Fsnceially among the men of learning. 

Who found no difficulty in rliscerning 
That gotwl sound arguments for Komc were* failin-?. 

For, while the Bcforination was adv.incing, 

I'liough it may seem but an irreverent trope, 

Men canied their religion as, when dancing. 

The tumbler luilds his balance on a rope; 

Ijfting up cither end to keep him slea<ly. 

As he to cither side inclining fceli>. 

And ever with quick eye and hand still ready 
To shift his pole to save liis neck and heels. 

So men's religion aecined to have two ends, 

Though well we know it ought to have but one ; 

Thi.t went aloft to greet reforming irionds, 

7'hat rose when Mary's papal reign begun, 

And sce-sawed up and down till Uome’s jiroud race was run t 


10 

Tlic Doctor, at this juncture, held a place, 

And was most intimate with Bishop Bonner: 
AVherefore, he said, that really, on bis honour. 
He must consider his a doubiful case; 


• “ or nine (hotinand four hundred bcncficed clergymen in the kingdom, only one 
Inmdnd and Bcventy-one chose to quit their preferments rather than their religioii.”— 
Uafik. 

•f* “ The name thing happened in this (Elizabeth’s) Parliament, as in those under 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, that is, the Court caused to be enscied whatever 

iIk'v pleased. This is not very strange with regard to the House of Ck«muions, where 
the membeni may he changed every new Parliament. But the readiness wherewith 
*he House of Lords consented, one while to acts favouring the Reformation, another 
while to those establishing the Rontish religion, is much more surprising.”—R apik. 





D^tor Cote, 

And looked as tlioagb *twere desperate, as he hied 
Alone, with melancholy steps and slow. 

From Holyhead and that dark water's side, 

Since nowloD^hUn wherefore should he go? 
Tikough in no fimste* he saw not Chester’s Mayor, 

For supper heeded not, nor wassel either: 

In truth, the Doctor seem’d the worse for wear, 

“ Nor man delighted him nor woman neither 

For he suspected his embassy’s ruin, 

The introduction of tiiat (dubbed knave, 

Alust be tile curious Alistress Kdmonds' doing ; 

Yet felt that he must all inquiries waive, 

And, to the uttermost, the change of fortune brave. 

17. 

Kight well knew he, that, as in days of pride 
There is no place to shew off in like I,ondon ; 

So, wlien it comes to pass that men are undone, 

No spot on earth will more securely hide 
Tlicir poverty than thtit huge wilderness 

Of bui](Ung[^ which stretch forth like the antenntr 
Of monstrous polypi; though somewhat less 
The town was then : the streets not half so many 
As since have caused such horror and vexation 
To men who, vainly, s>crinblt' and invent 
J.oiig theories about the population. 

Since folks will marry, though they may repent, 
'rhereforc the Doctor straight to London rode. 
Determined there awhile his tent to fix ; 

And find himself a private, snug abode 

Deep in the bosom of those sheltering** bricks. 

Where he might sit and muse on shifting politics. 

18 . 

Aleanwhile, in Dublin, still they shuffled on 

Till the wind changed ; and then the merry people 
First toll'd—then rang the belk of every steeple; 
While Earl Fitzwalter was to England gone. 

And there he saw the landlady at Chester, 

W'ho own’d to him she stole the dread commission. 
To save her Dublin friends,—and so he blt*st her ; 

And mused upon her widow’d, lorn condition 
As he rode up to town ; and, when at court. 

He told her story, which caused pleasant mirth,— 

For dames of quadiry arc fotid of spurt. 

And love a tale that giveth laughter biith. 

What thence beftll the Doctor should be said, 

If history’s page were more precise and clear : 

But Great Ki.iza order’d to be paid 

To Mistress E<lmonds, forty pounds per year." 
More than the poet’s meed for this long tale, I fear. 


QFib. 
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SiK, 

In the course of my study in the 
English language, which I made nonr 
for three years, I always rend your 
periodically, and now think myself 
capable to write at your Magazin. I 
love always the modesty, or you shall 
have a letter of me very long time 
past. But, never mind. I would well 
tell you, that 1 am come to tliis coun« 
try to instruct me in the manners, the 
customs, the habits, the ])olicies, and 
the other aifatrs general of Great Uri- 
tain. And truly I think inc good for¬ 
tunate, being received in many fami¬ 
lies, so as 1 can to speak your lan¬ 
guage now with so much iUcilily as 
the French. 

But, never mind. Tint what 1 
would you say, is not only for the Eng¬ 
lishes, but for the strangers, who come 
at your country from all the other 
kingdoms, puliio and iri.structcd ; be- 
caubc, they tell me, tliiil they are 
abonncmcius* for you in all the king¬ 
doms in Europe, so well as in the 
Orientals and Oeoidontals. 

No, sir, upon iny honour, T am I'.ot 
egotist. I m»t proud myself with cha¬ 
teaux en Kspagne. I am but a pir- 
ticular gcntlcmait, come lure for that 
what I said; but, since I loam to 
cumprcheiid the lany.uagc, I discover 
that I am become an object of plea¬ 
santry, and for himself to mock, to 
one of your comcilians oven before I 
put iny foot upon the ground at 
Douvres. He was Mr Alathew, who 
tell of some contretcins of me and 
your word detestable Jiox. Well, ne¬ 
ver mind. 1 know at present how it 
liappen, because I see- him since in 
some parties and dinners ; and he con¬ 
fess he love much to go trfivel and mix 
himself altogether up with the stiige- 
coach and vapouring t boat for fun, 
whnt ho bring at his theatre. 

Well, never mind. He sec me, per¬ 
haps, to ask a question in the puque- 
bot—but he not confess after, that he 
goed and bribe the garcon .it the hotel 
and the coach man to mystify me with 
all the boxes ; but, very well, 1 shall 
tell you how it arrived, so as you shall 
see that it was impossible that a stran¬ 
ger could miss to be perplexed, and to 
advertise the travellers uhat will come 


after, that they shall converse with the 
gentlemen and not wldi the badiu- 
structs. 'Iv ■ 

But, it ^st that 1 Im^q. I am a 
gentleman, and my goo^ ore in the 
public renteSjJ and a chateau with a 
handsome propriety on tlie bank of 
the Loire, wdiicli 1 knd to a morrhant 
English, who pay me very well in 
London for my expenses. Very well. 
I like the peace, nevertheless that I 
was force, at other time, to go to war 
with Napoleon. But it is passed. So 
I come to Paris in my proper posU 
chaise, where 1 soiled liiin, and liire 
one, for almost nothing at all, for bring 
me to Calais all alone, because I will 
not bring my valet to speak French 
hero where all the world is ignorant. 

The niorning following, I get upon 
the vipouring boat to walk so far as 
Douvres. It was fine day—and, after 
I am recover myself of a fnalad> of tlic 
sea, I walk myself about the shep, and 
I see a great meclianic of wood, with 
iron wheel, and thing to push up in¬ 
side, and handle to turn. Itscimcd 
to bo ingeiiuou.s, and proper to hoist 
great burdens. They use it for sho¬ 
ving the timber, wliat come dowm of 
the vessel, into the place; and they tell 
me it was coll Jaques in the box 
and I was very much please with the 
invention so novel. 

\''ery well. I go again promenade 

upon the boaid of the vessel, and I 
look at the coroi>a8S, and little boy 
sailor come and sit him down, and be¬ 
gin to chatter like the little monkey. 
Then the man what turns a wheel 
ab«mt and about laugh, and say, very 
well, .facques,*’ hut 1 not understand 
one wortl ilic little fellow siy. So I 
make inquire, and they tell me he was 

Im' the compass.” I was surprise, 
but I loll myself, well, never mind 
and so we arrive at Douvres. I find 
mysc'lf enough well in the hotel, hut 
as there has b.cn no tabic d’hote, ] 
ask for some dinner, and it was long 
time f wait: and so 1 walk myself to 
the customary house, and give the key 
to my portmanteau to the DouaniciK, 
or excisemen, as you call, for them to 
see as I had not no snuggles in my 
equipage. Very well—I return at my 
hotel, and meet one of the waiters, who 


• Aboniitments—Mibampiinn -, f BitCuU au vapt‘ar*“a steam boat. 

t lleiitcs—public funds, 
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tell me, (after I atuiul little luomeiit to 
the iloor to bee the worltl what pass by 

Upon a coach at the instant,) “ Sir,” he 
say, your ilinner is ready." “ Very 
Will,” I make response, where was 
it?” *• ThU way, air,” he answer, 
** I have put it in a bo.v iu the cafe 
room.” “ Well—never mind," I say 
to myself, when a man himself Hiuk 
in a stranger coun’ry, Ijc must be 
never surpriseil* * Nil athnimn.' Keep 
the eyes opened, and stare at nolhiiijf 
at all.” 

1 found my dinner only * there there, 
because 1 wiis so .',oou come from 
France ; but, I burn, another sort of 
the box was a partition and table par¬ 
ticular in a saloon, and 1 keep tin re 
when I caU'd some good sole fritted, 
and some nut cooked mutton cutlet; 
and a gentleman whiit was put in ano¬ 
ther fte.r, perhaps Mr Mtthrw, be¬ 
cause nobody not can know him twice, 
like a cameleon he is, call for the 
“ pepper 6o,r." Very well. I take a 
cup of cotlcc, and then all iny hanls 
and portmanteau come with a wheel¬ 
barrow; and, because it was my in¬ 
tention to voyage up at Lon<lon with 
the coach, and I And niy many little 
things was not conveniunt, 1 ask the 

waiter where 1 may buy a night sa<-k, 
or get them tie up all together in a bur¬ 
den. lie was Well .'ittentive at iny 
cares, and responded, that he shall find 
nic a btix to put thcni all into. Wl-11, 
I say nothing to all but “ Ves,” for 
fear to discover my ignorance; so he 
bring the little /^o.r for tlic clothes 
an<l thin^ into the great Ar>.v what I 
was put into; and he did my afftirs 
in it very well. Then I ask him for 
some spectacle in the town, and he 
send boot* boy with me so fur as the 
Theatre, and I go in to pay. It was 
shabby poor little ]>lace, Diit tbe man 
what set to have the mont'y, w’hen I 
say “ how much,” asked me if I would 
not go into the ** >'c‘ry well,” 

I say, ** never mind—oh yes—to be 
sureand 1 And very soon the /you? 
was the logo, same thing. I had not 
understanding sufficient ill your tongue 
then to comjircnd all what I hear—* 
only one poor maiger doctor, what had 
been to give liis physic too long time 
at a cavadier bid man, was condemned 
to swallow up a whole Ifor of his pro- 
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per pills. Very well,” I say, •* tliat 
must be egregious. It is cannot be 

possible;" but they bring little'a 
not more grand nor my thumb. It 
seem to be to me very ridiculous; to 
1 returned to my hotel at despair how 
1 could possibiuty learn a language 

what meant M many diffireiits in one 
word. 

1 found the same waiter, who, so 
soon 118 I come in, tell me, ** Sir, tlid 
you not say that you would go by tbo 
coach to-morrow morning?” I re¬ 
plied Yes—and I have bespeakt'd a 
seat out of the side, bi-caui^e 1 shall 

vi'isb to uinuse myself with the coun¬ 
try, and you have no cabriolets t in 
your coaclies.” Sir," he say, very 
polite, you shall allow me, I would 
recommend you the Aor, and then the 
coachman shall till every thing.”— 
“ \'cry well,” I reply, yes—to be 
sure—I shall have a hor then—yes;" 
and then I demanded a fire into my 
chamber, because I think tnysilf en- 
rbumeil upon the siu, and (he maid of 
the clumber come to send me in bed: 
but I say, “ Xo so quick, if you 
please ; 1 will write lo some friend how 
I find myself in England. Viry wt-Il 
—here is the fire, but perhaps it shall 

go out before 1 hare Anisli.” >he was 
pretty laughing young woman, and 
say, “ Oh no, sir, if you pull the bell, 
the porter, who sit up all night, will 
come, unlc'-s )ou like to attend to it 
yourself, jukI then you will find the 
coaI &o.r in the closet." Well—I say 
nothing but “ yes—t'h yis.” Jluf, 
wheji she is gone, I hnik direct into 
the closet, and sec a Ao e not no more 
like none of the other /jojev what I see 
all day than nothing. 

Well—I write at my friends, and 
then I tinnhlc about when I wake, and 
dream in liu* sleep wliat should |K>ssi- 
ble be the description of tlie what 
I mu^t be put in to* morrow for iny 
voyage. 

In the morning, it w.is very fine 
time, 1 see the coach at the door, and 
I walk all round before they bring the 
horses; but I sec nothing what they 
can cull only the iiumc kind aa 

wliat my little busmesH was ptit into. 
So I ask for the post of Utters at a 
little boots boy, who showed ii.e by 
the Quay, and tell ni<‘, pidntiiig by his 


Titv /io.re.s'. 


* Lit I.i, KignificN paspublr, indiirereiit, 

+ The cabriolet is the front part of tlie old I'rcncli diligence, with a hood and 
apron, holi'ing three persons, including the guard, or “ coiiductcur.” 
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finger at a window-^'* There see, there 
was the lelUiX-boA'y* and 1 pi^rceivc a 

crevice. “ Very wcll^-all box again 
to* day,” I say, and give my letter to 
the master ofpostos, and go away again 
at the coach, where I very sonii find 
out what was coach>6o.r, and mount 
myself upon it. Then come the coach¬ 
man, habilitated like the gentleman, 
and the first word he say was—“ Keep- 
horses ! Bring my ^e.r-coat !'* and he 
push up a grand capote with many 

scra]>es. 

« But—never mind,” I say; " I 
shall see all the hoxvn in lime.” So 
he kick his lug upon the board, and 
cry “ cheat! ’ and wc are out into the 
country in lesser than one minute, and 
roll at so grand pace, what I have had 
fear we will be rcvcr-scd. But after 
little times, I t.iko courage, and we bc- 
giii to entertain together: but I Itear 
one of the wheels cry squeak, so I tell 
him, ** Sir—one of tlic wheel would 
bo greased then he make reply, iion- 
chjlanccly, ** Oh—it is noilnng but 
one of the hojcn what is too tight.” 
But it is very long time after as I 
learn that wheel a huv was pipe of iron 
what go turn round upoai tiau axle. 

Well—wc tiy away at the ])acc of 

charge. I see great castles, many; 
then come a pretty house of country 
well ornamented, and I make inquire 
what it should be. Oh !” responsed 
he, I not remember the genilcuaari’s 
name, but it is wbat we call a snug 
country box!* 

Then I feel myself ahymed at de¬ 
spair, and bt'gin to suspect that he 
Htiiuscd hinasclf. But, still 1 ttll iny- 

seir, “ Well—never mind; we shall 
sec.” And then after sometimos, there 
come amather house, all aloiii* in a 
fure&t, not ornated at all. What, 
how you call th.it I demand of 
liim.—“ Oh!” he respoinled again, 
That is a shooting hux of Lord Ifill- 
fots.”—Oh !’’ 1 cry at last out, ‘‘ that 
ia little too strongbut ho hoisted 
his shoulders and say nothing. Wei), 
wc come at a hoiHo of country, an¬ 
cient, with the trees cut like some 
peacocks, and I demand, What you 
call these trees ?".—** Ilox, sir,” he tell 
me. “ Devil is in the //o.r,” I say at 
myself. Hut—never mind; we 

shall see.” So I myself refreshed with 
a pinch of snuff and offer him, and he 
take very polite, ami remark upon an 
instant, That is a very liandsome 
ho.v of your*?, sir.” 


*'Morhlcu!” I exclaimed with inad- 
vertencyness, but I stop myself. Then 
he puli out his and J take a 

pinci), because I like at home to be 
sociable when I am out at voyages, and 
not show some pride with inferior. It 
was of wood beautiful with turnings, 
and colour of yellowish. So I was 
pleased to admire very much, and in¬ 
quire the name of the woml, and again 
he say, UoXy Sir ]” Well—I hold 
my-sclf with patience, but it was diffi- 
cilly; and we keep with great gallop, 
till we come at a great crowd of the 
people. Then I say, *' What for all so 
large couco«ri*e?’*—“Oh!" he response 
again, “ there is one grand boaintj 

match —a battle here to-day.”— 

** l*CHte!” I tell myself, a battle of 
hiM'fn / Well, never mind ! I hope it 
can t>e a combat at the outrance, and 
they all shall destroy one another, for 
I am fatigued.” 

Well—wc arrive at an hotel, very 
superb, all as it ought, and I demand 
a morsel to refresh myself. I go into 
a salon, but, before I finish, great noise 
come into the passage, and I pull the 
bell's rope to demand why so great ta- 
page? 'I’iie waiter tell me, and lie laugh 
at same time, hut very civil no Irss, 
“ Oh, sir, it is only two of the women 
what quarrel, and one has given ano¬ 
ther a box on the cer.” 

Well—I go back on the coach-box, 
but J look, as I jiass, at all the women 
ear, for the box; but not none I see. 

Well,” I tell myself once more, “ ne¬ 
ver mind, we shall see;” and wc drive 
on Very passahU- and agreahlc times 
till wu approached ourselves near 
London ; but then come one another 
coach of the opposition to pass by, and 
the coachman sjy, “No, iny boy, it 
slian’t do I" and then he whip his hor- 
SC.S, and made some traverse upon the 
road, and tell to me, all the times, a 
long explication what the other coach¬ 
man have done othcrwbiles, and finish 
not till wc stop, and the coach of op¬ 
position conic behind Intn in one nar¬ 
row place. Well—then he twist him¬ 
self round, and, with full voict', cry 
himself out at the another man, who 
was so angry as himself, “ I'll u-ll you 
what, my hearty! If yon comes some 
more of your gammon at me, I shan’t 
stand, and you shall yoursclt find in 
the wrong box” It was not for many 
weeks afliT as I find out the wrong 
box meaning. 

Well—we got at Loinbn, at the 
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coachc^ office, ami I unlirthttnd from 
my st ar, nml fio at the I tircau for pay 
my passage, and gentleman very po¬ 
lite (lemandcil if I had some friend at 
London. I converse with him very 
little time in voyaging, because he 
was in the interior; but 1 j>crccjvohe 
is real gentleman. So, 1 say, ** No, 
sir, I am stranger.” Then he very ho¬ 
nestly recoininend mo at an hotel, vgry 
proper, and till me, “ Sir, because I 
liavc some affairs in the Bniiquc, I 
must sleep in the City this night; but 
to-moiTOw 1 sliall come at the hotel, 
where you shall find some good atten¬ 
tions if you make the use of iny name.” 
** Very well/’ I U’ll inyKoU', “ this is 
Iwjst.*’ So we exchange the cards, and 
I have hackney coach lo come at my 
hotel, where they say, No room, sir, 
—vcjy sorry,—no room.” But I de¬ 
mand to stop the moment, nnil pro~ 
ilucc the card what I could not read 
before, in the movtinents of the coacli 
with the darkness. The master of the 
hotel take it from my hand, and be¬ 
come very polite at the instant, and 
whisper to the ear of sonic waiters, 
and these come at me, and say, ** Oh 
yes, air. I know Mr Bo.c viry well. 
"Worthy gentliinan, Blr Box.—Very 
proud to incommode any friend of ZSf r 
Box—pray iulight yourseli\ and walk 
in my house.” So I go in, and find 
myself very proper, and boon cinie so 
as if I was in my own ]^articuUr 
chamlier ; and Mr Box coine iii-xt day, 
and I find very soon tlut he was t)ic 
ri(/Uf Box, and not the wuon/ box.— 
Ha, ha!—Vou shall excuse my badi¬ 
nage,—eh ? But never mind—1 am 
going at Leicestershire to sec the foxes 
huniing, ard perhajis will get uiton a 
eoach-box in the spring, and go at 
Ediuburgh ; hut 1 have fear I cuiniot 
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come at your *' Nodes," because 1 
liave not learn yet to eat so great sup¬ 
per. I always read what tliey ^peak 
there twice ov<t, except what Mods. 
Le “ Shepherd" say, what I read three 
time ; but never could comprend ex¬ 
actly what he say, though I discern 
some time the ^rand idea, what W’ul k 
in darkness almbst ** visible,” as your 
divine Milton say* I am particular 
fond of the poetry. I read three books 
of the ** Paradise Lost” to Mr Box, 
but he not hear me no more—he pro¬ 
nounce me perfect. 

After one such compliment, it would 
be attfOst the same as ask you fur ano¬ 
ther, if I shall make apology in case I 
have nut find the correct idcotisin of 
your language in tto letter; so I shall 
not make none at au,—only throw my¬ 
self at your mercy, like a great critic. 
But never mind,—wc shall sec. If 
you take this letter as it ought, 1 shall 
not promise if 1 would not wiite you 
one Other some time. 

I conclude in presenting at you my 
compliments very respectful. 1 am 
sorry for your gout and crutchedness, 
and hope you shall miss them in the 
spring. 

I have the honour of subsciihc my¬ 
self, 

St II, 

Your very humble and 
IMuch ohedient si-rvant, 
I.Itt'iS 1.1. Cin-3UNAN1. 

P. .S'.—ll:i, ha!—It is very droll!—• 
1 tell luy valet, we go at Leicester¬ 
shire lor the hunting fox-—Very well. 
—So foun as I finish this leittr, ho 
couic and demand what I shall leave 
behind in onler.^ for some presents, to 
give what people will come at my 
lodgments for Christmas 


The 


im.'} 
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t.JIAl’ILftS ON ( III, ISt'IlYAJiliS. 

Chav. XVH. 

'iiin oiiAVc or 'iiii: duoklk iii-.aisi 

WiTiiiK a quarter of 8 mile of one crops-bones, skull and liourigla&s, and 
of the most si'chidcd aea-side hamlets bri^liteuinp; many a iiameleKs turfen 
on our western coasts stands its parlsbo lieap^ as if typical of the robes of liglit 
church, tt ]>icture8que old building on riscrvid in heaven, even for ilie low- 
u most romantic site—the brow of a ly rigliteous, who have passed away 
richly wooded cliH—the burial-ground from earth unhoiiound and unknown, 
forming a sort of table-land of ^icli The church itselfstoodindcepsho- 
sheltered verdure, surrounded by nonlc dow, except that here and there a 
elms, through the boles of which one glittering beam darting through some 
may look down on the rolling ocean, chink in the dark foHcgc, kindled the 
so majestically contrasting with its diamond panes of a long narrow win*. 
ever restless billows, the unbroken dow, or gilded the edge of an abut- 
silcnce and undisturbed tranquillity, inenl, or the inner groining of tbc Hue 
which reign alone within that viU old ])orch ; and on one particular spot, 
'age of the dead. I visitcxl that church (a thickly ivied gable,) one golden 
and thur'’hyard about sunset oa a ray streamed like an index, imme- 
rich autumnal evening, when the diately attracting my attention to the 
very soul of repose and harmony, per- object on which it centred, a small 
Viuliug earth, air, and sky, seemed to oval monumental tablet, wholly uuor- 
brcatiieoverthchulygroundainorcho- iiamented, but well proportioned, of 
ly consecration. There w'as not a cloud the purest white marble, and to my 
in lieaven—not even one purple cloud taste strikingly eltg-mt, from that ex- 
in the whole flaiiiiiig Occident, when treme simplicity, and the singularly 
the great glorious orb was slowly sink- bi autiful cOect of contrast, atturded 

ing into the wavcli ss sea, whose mighty by its rich frame-work of dark green 
voice was hushed into a lulling and ivy. Of tlie latter, not a vagrant ten- 
delicious murmur, as the long liquid dril had been suftered to encroach over 
ridges advanced and receded with the edge of the small tablet, which 
Ciire&siiig goiitlcncss on the broud sil- had Iiei'ii affixt'd to tlie wall through 

ver sands. As I entered the lofty a space just cleared to receive it in 
burying-ground, its western screen of tlii.* verdant arras ; and I found, on a 
noble elms stood magnificently dark, ncurer scrutiny, timt little more than 
ill undetined inassiness, lu'twecii me a twelvemonth had clap»^ed since the 
uiul the glowing sunset; buttbegold- insertion of that monuincutal yccord. 
tn glory stole in long lines of light The inscription was still sharp and 
through the arelusof that living eo- clear, as if frcbh from the chisel, and 
lonnade, burnishing theedgesofmany its pmqiort was framed thus remark'* 
a tomb-stone, its (xuaint tracery of ably 

TO THE SIEWOnV or 
MILLICKNT AllOYNi:, 

DAUGIlTEll ONLY Clfll.U OT TllC RRAVK 
COLONKL ABOVNl-:, 

THIS TADLCT 1 A IKSCIIIlIKIl nv JlfcH.PAITliri’l. SERVANT. 

81IK DIED AUGUST lOl'lI, 

IN TUK 21 lTli YEAR OF IILR AGE, 
or A OaOKLK HEART. 

I cannot tell how long I had been in.signia of office, for he was no othiT 
gazing on that strangely touching re- than the parish-clerk, who, from his 
cold, when the sound of an approach- cottage window which opened into 
ing footstep caused me to look round, the churcliyard, having observed the 
and T saw advancing towards me an entrance of a stranger within its sa- 
old grey-headed man, bearing in one cud precincts, and tlie apparent in- 
hand a bunch of pgudci'ous keys^ his terest and curiosity with wliich 1 had 
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been surveying ilic exterior of the 
chiircht cunic courtcoubly forward, 
(cloubtlesfi not without some latent 
view to “ a counideratlon”') protter- 
ing admittance to the interior of the 
venerable edifice, and his services as 
Cicerone ; and a far more agreeable 
one he proved, than many a pompous 
guardian of more magniHccnt tcin« 
pies; and far more pleasingly and 
profitably 1 spent that evening hour, 
with in the coinpnrati vely h unible waits 
of the village cnurch, listening to the 
simple annals of that aged chronicler, 
than I hive passed various portions of 
time among ihe ])roU'| l-nubs of the 
mighty dt-ad, rich in all the Hplcndour 
of architectural ornament, and iin}H><- 
rishable memories, over which all the 
yearnings of the heart to meditate in 
Holemn silence are efiectually marred, 
by the intrusive chatter of the mag* 
pre hireling who follows from tomb to 

tomb-^from clinpcl to chapel, with 
voluble impertinence. JVIy rustic Ci- 
eiaroDC was very differently qualified ; 
and, as be told me, in brief and sim¬ 
ple pbntse, the history of the few mo¬ 
numents— of some from personal re¬ 
collection of the individuals to wliosc 
memories they were inscribetl, each 
story acquired additional intcrcKt from 
the venerable aspect of the age<l his¬ 
torian, on whose bald uncovered head, 
thinly encircled by a few white silky 
locks, tlic sun-beams darting through 
some panes of amber tinted glass in 
the great west window, shed a halo of 
golden glorr* I'hc deep shadows of 
evening liad almost blended into pro¬ 
found obscurity, ere I left the church, 
and bade farewell to my venerable 
guide; but from him I did not sepa¬ 
rate, ere 1 had in some degree satis¬ 
fied my curiosity resncctlng that small 
tablet on the ivy wall, on which I was 
gasing BO intently when he cour- 

teou.sly accosted me. The old man 
shook his head in reply to my first 
query, and accompanying remark on 
the singularity of the inscription. 

Ah, sir !” said he, “ that was a sad 

business— I am afraid some folks have 
much to answer for. But only 
knows all hearts." And then he told 
lac just so much of the story of that 
poor lady, whose fate was so afieciing- 
ly record^, as served to enhance my 
pleasure at bearing that I might ob¬ 
tain the full gratification of my curio- 
bity, by introducirqv myself to the 
faithful old servant, who had caused 


the erection of that singular memo¬ 
rial, who still lingered in the vicinity 
of a spot to her sacred, and wau 
never so happy as when encouraged by 
some attentive and sympathising hear¬ 
er, to talk of ** days lang syneof 
the departed glory of her master’s 
house; and above all, of that beloved 
being, whose motherless infancy she 
had fostered with all the doating fond¬ 
ness of an Irish nurse, and whose for¬ 
tunes she hud followid through good 
and through evil, iven unlo the death, 
with that devoted attachment, so cha¬ 
racteristic of her class and country. 

That very eviiiing, the sweet hour 
of gloaming, witnessed the beginning 
of iny acquaintance with Nora Carlhy, 
und two hours later, wlien the U{>- 
risen moon showered donn its full ra¬ 
diance on the jasmine-covered walls of 
her low white cottage, I was sitting 
with rny new frieud on the beticli be¬ 
side her own dottr, still listeidrp, with 
unflagging interest to her “ tliick- 
conting" recollections, and even to the 
fondly unconreiouB ro}>Ltitions iiountl 
out from the luluess of long pent-up 
feeling*. 

Many were the after visits 1 paid to 
Nora’s cottage, and more titan once I 
stood beside the fnilliful creature on 
the churchyard sod, under that small 
marble tablet in the ivy wall; and 1 
shall not easily foi^et the spt'echlcss 
intensity with which she gazed upon 
its afiecting recoril, lior the ufrer burst 
of bitter feeling, when pointing to the 
green grave beneatli, she passionately 
exclaimed.—And there she lies low 
—the flower of the world!—laid ihire 
by a broken heart!" 

1 would not venture to relate the 
somewhat uneventful, but not uninte¬ 
resting story of Millicent Aboyne, ex¬ 
actly as 1 heard it from the faithful 
Nora, whose characteristic enthusi¬ 
asm, and strong prejudices, combined 
with her devoted affection for the de- 
ceaseil lady, made it almost impossible' 
that she should afford a fair statcnient 
of the painful circumstances, which, 

in her firm opinion, had consigned the 
unfortunate Miss Aboyne to an un¬ 
timely grave. But I had opportuni¬ 
ties of comparhig i>oor Nora’s relation 
with infm-mation derived from less 
questionable sources, and so gathered 
together, with impartial selection, the 
details which I shall now attempt to 
arrange, in memory of my visit to Sea 
Vale Churchyard: 
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I'he fatlier of Millii’cnt Aboyne 
was a descendant of one of the mobt 
ancient Milesian families, whose gene¬ 
alogy, had I listened foXora, I might 
have pivi n in uninterrupted succession 
from Brian Borou. But if the royal 
blood had flowed uncontuinmnted from 
generation to generation into the veins 
of htc posterity, a very inconsiderable 
portion of the royal treasure had been 
transmitted uh.iig with it, and Colonel 
i^boync, the lu^t linrul descendant, 
hud still to c'lrve out bis fortune with 
his sword, when the French Kevolu- 
tion dissolved the Irish brigade hi the 
service of France, as an officer of which 
corps, and a iriostncconipliHlicd gentle¬ 
man, he hud already ba'n fi.ittcringly 
distinguished at the Court of tlic 
Tuileries. To Ireland, where the 
ytmng soldier still j)Ossci=scd a few 
acrjsofbog, and the .shell of an old 
tower—the wreck of bygone prospe¬ 
rity—he betook himself on the first 
overthrow ofhistrallic fortunes, with 
the intention of resuming Ills military 
career, u& soon as circumstances slumid 
permit, in the Knglish service. But a 
ehain of causes, wltich 1 shall not 
take upon me to detail, coinbiiied to 
procrastinate the c\<cution of this 
piirpu.se, and, at length, so fatally in¬ 
fluenced the tntlmdustic and high- 
spintid characler of the young soldier, 
that, without having calculated the 
cousj<N]ucnc( s of his uiignardeil zeal in 
what lie considered the cause of the 
Oppressed—far leJ-s liaving contem¬ 
plated actual rebellion—befound him¬ 
self deeply involved in the soheines of 
desperate lui-n, and, finally, sharing 
with them the penalties of imprison¬ 
ment, and probably approaching con. 
dtinnatiou. Tlic horrors of his fate 
were bitterly aggravated by anxiety 
for a beloved w/fe, to whi>ni he had 
been lately united—whose very ex¬ 
istence seemed bound up with his own 
—for he had married lier a destitute 
and friendless English orphan — a 
stranger in a strange land—affl ctingly 
cast upon his compassionate protec¬ 
tion, in her hour of extreme necessity. 
For her sake, life was precious to him 
on any terms not incompatible with a 
soldier’s honour; and he ventured on 
a plan of cscajic so hazardous, that 
none but desperate circumstances 
could have made it other than an act 
of inahicss.—It fatally miscarried— 
for in the act of lowering himself from 
a wall of ii«mcn|c height, the frail 


cord to which he trusted failed him, 
and be was precipitated to the grountl 
—retaken—and re-conveyed to hia 
dunpon with a fractured arm and 
thigh, and such other material injuries, 
as made it more than doubtful whether 
his life would be prolonged to pay (he 
]>rubably impending forfeiture. lie 
was, however, spared by divine mercy, 
and by judiciallenity. Colonel Ahoync 
was proved to have been almost un¬ 
wittingly Involved in the guilt of great 
oflenders, Born whom Justice having 
exacted the dread penalty, was content 
to relax from her rigorous demands, 
in favour of the comparatively inno¬ 
cent ; and the almost ho}ieleAS prisoner 
was restored to liberty, and to his 
young, devoted wife, too blest to re¬ 
ceive him back, as it were from the 
confines of the grave, though he re¬ 
turned to her, and to tlictr ruinous 
home—the wreck—the shadow of his 
former self, with a frame and consti¬ 
tution irreparably injured by the fatal 
consi'qucnees of his late enterprise. 
The heavy charges of his trial hail 
compelled him to mortgage his small 
patrimony, on which (thus burdened) 
it became impossible for him to main¬ 
tain even his moderate establishment. 
Ireland was become distasteful to him, 

and the languishing health of Mrs 
Aboyne requiring a milder climate 
than that of their northern residence, 
he lent a not unwilling ear to her 
timidly expressed lunging, once more 
to breathe the balmy air of her native 
Devonshire; and disposing (not with¬ 
out a pang) of Casrle Aboyiic, and 
eviry rood of his diminished hmtage, 
with the small sum thus realized, he 
departed for England; and with his 
gentle wife, and two faithful servants 
—Nora Carthy and her husband—was 
shortly cstalilinhed in a small dwelling 
at Sidtnouth. 

More than one season of pensive 
tranquillity, rather than of podtive 
happiness, was permitted them, in 
that beautiful retreat—but the fatal 
blow had been long struck to the 
heart of Mrs Aboyne, and her life— 
though sinking by almost iinjierct'pii- 
ble degrees, was not to be prolonged 
beyond the sixtli sumiiier «)f their re¬ 
sidence in England. During that in¬ 
terval she had given birth to two chil¬ 
dren. One only—a little girl, in her 
fifth year, survived her mother, to be 
the comfort of her ufllictcd father, 
and, as she grew up, the support and 
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bkgsiiig of Ins infirm and solitary 
state, 'i'lic faitliful Nora had lost her 
only child about tlic time of the young 
Miiiicent'’« birth, and she bad taken 
the latter to her bosom, with all the 
tenderness of a mother, Mrs Aboyne 
being unable to mirsc her own infant. 

Nora was widowed also, before her 
mistress's death, so that her whole 
stock of warm affections centred in 
her orphan nursling, and in the mas¬ 
ter, whose fortunes she had followed 
through good and through evil. 

The residence of Sidinouih beco¬ 
ming distasteful to Colonel Aboyiie, af¬ 
ter the death of his beloved compa¬ 
nion, he removed, w'itU his little fa¬ 
mily, to a more secluded st>ot on the 
same western coast, the obscure vil¬ 
lage of Sea Vale, where motives of 
economy, as well as choice, induced 
him finally to fix his permanent 
abode. 

Uneventful, but not unblessed, 
flowed on the existence of the inmates 
of Sea Vale Cottage, till the young 
IVIillicent was grown up into woman¬ 
hood, in the opinion of her dealing 
father, as fair and perfect a creature 

as was ever formed in the imperfec¬ 
tion of mortal nature, and in that of 
Nora Cartby, something still more 
fauUless^an earthly angtl!—the ob¬ 
ject of her idol worship, though the 
warm-hearted Irishwoman, having 
been brought up by her mistress. 
Colonel Aboyiiu’rt mother, in the 
Protestant communion, professed to 
abjure all Popish abominations. It 
should have bciu mciititmed earlier 
in this little narrative, that the pa¬ 
rents of Colonel A boy no were of a 
divided failh, and that he himself^ 
though educated in his father’s tenets 
—-those of the Homan Catholic Church 
—■had received from hin mother’s 
early example, and rcstricU'd influ¬ 
ence, sucli a bias in favour of the Uc- 
formed religion, as in after time, when 
he became the inhabitant of a Protest¬ 
ant country, the husband of a wife of 
that persuasion, matured into sincere 
belief in that faith whicli had been 
Jwi* support in the hour of deatii, and 
amid the pangs of sepavalion, the mu¬ 
tual pledge of future reunion. It is 
almost needless to add, that the little 
Miliicent was brought up in the be¬ 
lief which had become that of both 
her parents; but the circumsunciB 
of Colonel Aboyne had precluded all 
possibility of giving her any other ad¬ 


vantages of education, beyond those 
in his own power to impart. Happily 
his capabilities of tuition extende'J to 
the conferring of every thing really 
valuable, and even beyond those at¬ 
tainments, to many of the ornamental 
acquirements, which, like the capital 
of tt Corintliioil^ pillar, so gracemlly 
surmount the more solid substruc¬ 
ture. 

The mind of Miliicent Aboyne was, 
tberefure, not only stored with sacrcil 
knowledge and useful information, 
but i<he could read Italian and French 
with perfect facility,—ilrcw landscapes 
and flowers with more taste and truth 
than is ever evinced by half the spoilt 
children of fortune, on whom vast 
sums have been lavished, to entitle 
them to daub hot. pressed card-board 
w'ith likenesses of tilings that never 
existed in ** heaven above or in the 
earth beneathand even acquired 

SO much skill in instrumental music, 
to accompany a naturally sweet and 
cxible voice), as could be taugiit by 
her fUthcr’s crippled hand on .an old 
Spanish guitar, the chords of wliicli he 
had touched iii his youth with sucli 

perfect exccatiun. as. in unison with 
vocal powers of uncommon richness, 
had won for the pay and li.mdi.oine 
soldier, many a sweet smile and ad¬ 
miring glance, from the circle of 
court beauties, of which Marie An¬ 
toinette was the cplijising cynosure. 
Itiutiy a ear whicli bhrinkB futiguctl 
and unedified from astounding hra- 
t'um, and scientific latrs d%ruvm, 
running matches against time witli 
scampering accoinpjiiiini'ntK on eraiut 
piaiiOii, might liavc drunk in delight¬ 
edly the sweet and perfect melody 
of two hltndcd voices, liarinonisiiig 
with now and tln-ii a harp-hke chord, 
which often sounded at iii,. htfiill, iroiii 
within the sinall low parlour of Sea 
\'alc Cottage, or from ilio honey¬ 
suckle arbour in its little garden, 
when the warm summer evenings drew 
thithur th(' father and his child, with 
the tea-table, and IMiUicent’s work- 
basket, the Colonel's ol<l guitar, and 
his still trctisurcd ‘^cahier do roman¬ 
ces nouvelles irnpriinees a Paris Fan 
mil-sept cents quiiirevingt douze." 
Hut though this venerable recueil was 
prized by Colonel Aboyne as a relic of 
the pleasurable days of youthful va¬ 
nity—when hope was high, and the 
world all before him where tochooBc” 
—and though visions of *• long-ladcd 

Vi 
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lories” passwl before his eyes, as they 
welt oil the familiar musio^ and he 
hummed unconsciously the old favour¬ 
ite uirs, he took far deeper delight in 
teaching Alillicunt tlie songs of his 
own nritivt* land, and in mingling his 
voice will) hers, in those wild and 
tlirilliiig harmonies. In one of those 
—the touching Grainucltrcc — the 
united strains were sweetly Bwtlling, 
when late in the twilight of a sum¬ 
mer evening a solitary stranger stroll* 
cd dowti the shady green lane which 
bounded Colonel Alioyne’s garden, 
and passed close behind the honey 
suckle arbour. It was not in nature 
—not ill that strang£r’8 nature—to 

f iass onward unhecilful of those mc- 
odioiiu Bounds, which poured forth 

SO unexpcctedlyi as it were in his very 

path; and thtre he lingered—(for 
strainsucccedi'd strain)—till the bright 
moon ('limbed higli in heaven, and the 
unbL-Lii h jrinonists, desisting from tlieir 
vocal labours, began to converse with 
each other in such sweet tones of af¬ 
fectionate fainiliurity, as would have 
riveted the listeners attention even 
more forcibly than the preceding mu¬ 
sic, had he not started away from even 
a momentary indulgence of disho¬ 
nourable curiosity. Ilis forbearance 
was not unaccompanied, however, by 
views of ullimate rornpeiisation; and 
Jio later than the following morning, 
the Village Doctor, a worthy and sen¬ 
sible man, ever a welcome visitant at 


frugality of fktbcr'a household, 
and subjected, during the greater part 
of his <^Iege life, to the innumerable 
privations and mortifications insepa¬ 
rable from the station of a poor scho¬ 
lar among the wealthy and the protli- 
gul, bcliad acquired no habits or ideus 
inimical to the life of obucure uih. ful¬ 
ness apparently designed fur him. 

TJicre had never been any rational 
prospect of his obtaining church jirc- 
ferment, unless he should fag bis way 
up the clerical ladder, by college tu¬ 
torship, or private connexions other¬ 
wise formed at the University; and 
this course he might have pursued 
successfully, had bis father lived to 
continue him at college, and to excite 
him to the necessary exertions, fiut 
hia was not an energetic character. It 
was amiable, affectionate, and feel¬ 
ing-endowed with no inconsiderable 
share of talent, much refined and ele¬ 
gant taste, and a sincere desire of act¬ 
ing Up to every moral and religious 
principle. Add to this a very hand¬ 
some person and engaging address, a 
little leaven of vanity, and a too great 
liability to he influenced, even against 
Ills better judgment, by the graceful 
and showy, in opposition to more solid 
hut less attractive qualities, and the 
sketch of rioracc Vernon’s character 
will be faithful as a mere outline. 
This little history aftords no scope for 
Flemish painting. 

So constituted and endowed, the 


Sea Vale Cottage, was uccompuuicd, 
in his early visit to its inmates, by a 
stranger of prepossessing appearance, 
wliom he introduc'd to Colonel and 
Miss Aboyno as the llev. Mr V’er- 
iion, the new curate of Sea Vale. 

Horace Vernon was one of many 
children, the orphansef atleceascd cler¬ 
gyman ; and his widowed mother had 
strained her overburdened means to 
the very uttermost, to continue him 
at llie University for two years after 
Ilis father K sudden and untimely death. 

£eyond that important period she 
was powerless to assist him ; and when 
he was ho fortunate os to obtain the 

desirable curacy of Sea Vale on enter¬ 
ing into holy orders, her maternal an¬ 
xieties, so far relieved on his account, 
were naturally engrossed by the more 
pressing claims ot her younger child¬ 
ren. Horace was well content with 
his allotted station. From his earliest 
recollection, accustomed to retirement, 
::iid to the strict though respectable 
Vo I.. XXV. 


young curate settled himself very con¬ 
tentedly at ScB Vale, and was not long 
in making a most favourable impres¬ 
sion on all classes throughout the pa¬ 
rish. He was unaffectedly earnest and 
sincere in his pulint duties, and not 
less anxious to fulfil all others annex¬ 
ed to his pastoral charge. And he did 
fulfil them very respectably, and so 
as to give almost general satisfaction; 
riiough,it must be confessed, not with¬ 
out occasionally yielding, and often 
doing violence, to certain feelings of 
morbid refinement, whieb revolted 
vrith sickening disgust from many of 
those scenes of human misery wbicli 
must come under the eye of the zeal¬ 
ous minister, and from which the 
faithful follower of Him who ** went 
about doing good," will not shrink 
back with fastidious weakness. 

Exactly twelve months from that 
street summer evening when Horace 
Vci'non was arrested, in bis first stroll 
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his home, by the plaintive air of hia best affections, while the tastes and 

*<Gramachrec/* breathed in vocal uni- pursuits of its inmates awakened bis 
son from behind the high holly-hedge warrocst sympathies. No wonder that, 
which srparati'd him from Colonel under such circumstances, Ilorucc 
Aboyne's garden exactly a twelve- should attach himself devotedly to Miss 
month from that well-rcmembercd Aboyne, nor that she, whose iuter- 
cvening, the young curate was seated course with the world had been even 
in the arbour u'iihw that holly-hedge, more limited than her lover’s, should 
and hie voice, in lieu of her father’s, return his aiFeetion with the warmth 

was mingling with that of ^lilUccnt and truth of a first and perfect tender- 
Aboyne in the same touching har- ness, without questioning with hcr- 
mony, while her hand lightly swept self, whether the amiable and ctiga- 
thc chords of the old guitar; and Co- ging qualities which had won her un- 
loml Aboyne, reclining comfi»rtably in practised heart, were built upon that 
his large arm-chair, the **ciihier dc stable groundwork which formed the 
romances nouvclles" lying on his basis of her own gentle and diffident 
cushioned footstool, ga/cd with lender character. Essentially requisite it was 
complacency on the twain, thenceforth to the present peace and future happi- 
to be iiistparnbly united in his aflcc- ness of Ilorucc and Millicent, that the 
tions,—for his iMilliccnt was the afti- virtues ofpaticncc and stability should 
anced wife of Horace Vernon. be among tbeir leading characteristics, 

Such had been the very natural, —forprudencc,orraihernoccs>sity,dc- 
the almost inevitable, result of an ac- ferrc<l to a distant x)criod their hojK^of 
quainlaiico and intimacy formed be- being united, 
tween two amiable and attractive It was not indjjcd till the twelfth 
yoting persons, brouglit perpetually to- montli of their acquaintance that Wr- 
gether under such circumstances as non had venture<l to declare to C'olonr! 
characterised the intercourse of llo- Aboyne his attachment to his dangh- 
rare V’eruon and Millicent Aboyne. ter, and to ask his x>arental sanction tw 
Had they become acquainted in the their future union. To this step he 
concourse of the world, or even been had been emboldened by the promist 
thrown together in a circle rather more of a small living from an old friend 
diversitied than that small group and college pupil of his deceased f.i- 
which constituted their world at Sea thcr ; and the present incumbent being 
Vale, it is possible, nay, even proba- far advanced in years, there was a Ta¬ 
ble, that ntither would have conceived tional prospect of V’ernon’s becoming, 
for the other a wanner sentiment than at no remote period, master of sucl) a 
kindness and friendly interest, for in moderate coinpotrnce as might enable 
many points they difibred essentially; him to marry, without subjecting the 
and Millicent, more than two years object of his affections to the miseries 
older than Vernon, gentle and serious of genteel poAerty. 
almost to pensivencss, elegant and Colonel Aboyne, who liad become 
pleasing in person, rather than stri- warmly attached to Horace, was well 
kingly beautiful, and characterised by content to accept his propo&ds for 
peculiar diffidence and simplicity of that darling daughter, the thought of 
manner, would hardly have been dis- whose friendless and well uigh dcstl- 
tinguished among the more youthful, tute condiiion, in tlic event of her he- 
thc more brilliant, the more showily coming an orphan, not only banished 
accompli^hetl, by one so peculiarly sleep too often from his pillow, but 
liable as was Horace Vernon to be cap- wrapt him in many a fit of deep and 
tivated by those graces which excite sad abstraction, while listening—ap- 
roost general admiration. patently listening—to the sweet music 

But ])e«had never mixed in general of her silvery voice, or sitting with her 
societybad never, in the small cir- at the social board, where she gaUy 
cle ot his connexions and acquaint- prest and smiled,” unconscious of the 
ance, seen any thing half so fair, so feelings she inspired. His consent 
elegant and attractive, as the sweet was therefore cordially and joyfully 
Millicent. The high-bred manners of yielded; and to Horace and Millicent, 

Colonel Aboyne were also delightful the state of sanctioned and untroubltxl 
tohisreally refined taste; and the kind happiness which succeeded their be- 
hospitality with which he was ever trothment, seemed for a time so near 
welcomed at Sea Vale Cottage, won on the perfection of earthly felicity, that 
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even he (the more (rapassloncd, but 
not more devoted, of tnc twain^ con* 
tcmplatcd, with tolerable equanimity^ 
tlic possible intervention of iwo or 
three years—(a very reasotiahle allow¬ 
ance of life to the old incumbent)— 
between his present condition of pro¬ 
bationary blisSj and the union which 
was to render it complete. Almost 
domesticated with Colonel Aboyne and 
his dauj'htcr, to the former he looked 
U]) with filial affection and rcsjiect; 
and his more tender and intimate as¬ 
sociation with Millicent's dncly-cousti- 
tuted mind insensibly led to the hap¬ 
piest results in his own character, 
which gradually settled Into a steadi¬ 
ness of pursuit and principle well be¬ 
fitting his sacred profession, and hold¬ 
ing out the fairest promise of wedded 
hap^dness to his affianced wife, who 
already w'cnt hand in hand with her 
destined partner in all the sweet and 
holy charities constituting so essential 
a portion of pastoral duty. Never, 
perliapK, (alloiving for the alloy wliich 
must temper all earthly happiness,) 
were assembled happier persons than 
the three silting together, as lately de¬ 
scribed, under tlic lioneysut kie arbour 
in Colonel Aboyne’s garden, in the 
warm twilight of that sweet summer 
evening. Floracc and Alillicent liad re¬ 
turned from a long ramble, and 
benevolent visits among the more dis¬ 
tant cottagers of their extensive jia- 
risli. 

They had felt that “ when the eye 
saw, it )>lesscd them and the tender 
and serious heart of JMiUicent, in par¬ 
ticular, overflowed with that blissful 
conviction, and with the delightful 
assurance, that her hmrnhf, as well 
as her <arlhly parent, did indeed sanc¬ 
tion her intended union, and that her 
lot, and that of her chosen partner, 
cast as it wits in the quiet vale of 
sweet retirement and safe mediocrity, 
where, nevcrtliclesR, opportunities of 
doing good would be abundantly af- 

I'ordvtl, wuK ono so peculiarly favour- 

ed, that while she thought tlicrcon 
tears swelled into her dove-like eyes, 
and she falteri'd out something of her 
leclingR—(for what tongue could spc’ak 
them fluently ?)—to liiin on whose 
arm she leant in ttriider and perfect 
confidence. So time passed on with the 
betrothed lovers, accompanied in its 
progress by all of pleasantness and 
enjoyment that could compensate for 

piolructcdex]>citatiun. Auuon,and on 


it passed—still pleasantiy—still hap¬ 
pily on the whole, but to a length of 
probation so little anticipated by Ver¬ 
non—so unchangeable as to any im¬ 
mediate prospect of termination, that 
something of the sickness of hope de¬ 
ferred began to steal into bis heart, 
and now and then betrayed itself, even 
to Millicent, by a fretful tone or word^ 
or a look of languor and sullenness, 
even in the midst of occupations and 
interests which to Acr had lost nothing 
of their soothing and salutary iufla- 
encc. 

A year—two—three—four years— 
(in truth, an awful amount in the sum 
of human life I) passed on, at first 
swiftly and happily, then with more 
tedious pace, and at last heavily, and 
soinetinics sadly, at Sea Vale Cottage. 
Still existing circumstances were pre¬ 
cisely the same with all parties, as 
when, four summers back, they felt 
themselves the happiest and most con¬ 
tented of human beings. But as years 
crept on with Colonel Aboyne, his 
anxiety to see his child securely esta- 
bltsheu became naturally greater, and 
he could not but occasionally observe 
and lament, that though Vernon’s at¬ 
tachment to ISlilliccnt suflcred no ap- 
paren C diminution, feelings of despond¬ 
ency and irritability were growing 
fast upon nis characteV, where th^ 
might acquire a fatal inHuciicc, not to 
be counteracted hereafter by the tardy 
operation of happier circumstances. 

And Millicent! she was too well aware, 
even more so than her fatlier, of the 
morbid change which was effecting in 
her lover’s mind, composed us it was 
by nature of gay and happy elements. 
Poor Millicent!—how many thorns 

hud already sprung up in that peace¬ 
ful path, which but so lately she had 
accounted peculiarly favourctl! Ver¬ 
non’s afll'CLion for her, though less 
ardently demonstrated than when they 
first exchanged their plighted troth, 
she verily believed to be entire and 

e.'nccrc as in those halcyon days; and 

her feelings towards him had but 
matured into deeper and more holy 

teinlcrness—entire and self-devoting, 
such ns only wmman’s lieart can 
.cherish—not blind to the imperfec¬ 
tions of the beloved object, though 
sweetly extenuating and excusing 
lluni, with unconscious ingenuity. 
Miss Aboyne could not but observe, 
also, that the broad open brow of her 

dear father was more frctiuciitly con- 
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Iractcd with dtep and open lines than 
ahe bad ever yrt seen imprinted there 
—and fabe fancied too—(it might be. 

tmly fancy)—that there was a ]^rcep- 
tiblc change in his whole perFou and 
deportment* as if Time were harrying 
him on witli more hasty strides than 
the imperceptibly downward pace of 
natural decline* 

Millicent's tender apprehensions 
were not wholly groundless; Colonel 
Aboync’s constitution, unpaired by 
former severe suffering, had of late 
felt the pernicious inducncc of in« 
creased mental disquietude, and again, 
the physical ailment, reacting oU the 
moral, brought cm a train of those ner¬ 
vous mberics, scarcely to be repelled 
by any effort of reuson and self-con¬ 
trol, even when perfectly iniiiginnry ; 
and unhappily there was too much 
reason for Colonel Abo>lie’s nmA'i- 
ness. lie pcr;:ua<U'd hims-.df the hour 
was fast approaching which would 
make his daughter not only a friend¬ 
less, but almost a destitute (irph.m, her 
sole inheritance comprising ihe small 
cottage they inhabited, and a sum of 
money scarce amounting to Imndreds, 
though the accumulated whole of his 
amallanniial savings, rtiigitnislylioard- 
etl, ivith whatever .sacriiiee of lii« own 
comforts, since the hour of his darling’s 
jHrtb. The circumstances of her en¬ 
gagement to Ili.racc Vernon were 
isuch ns would also render her situa¬ 
tion ouc of greater diflicully, if the 
period was still to be del'emd when 
fhe might be taken from a father’s to 
a husband’s lioiric ; and while revol¬ 
ving ull these perplexities in hisskop- 
Ichs and solitary hours, Colonel Aboyne 
was almost inclined to yield to the fre¬ 
quently impatient proposals of Horace 
for his immediate union with IMihi- 
cent; and thus, leaving fearlessly to 
Providence all care for the future, 

they might form for the present one 
humble and contented family, under 
the peaceful roof of Sea Volt* Cottage. 
But Colonel Aboyne was roo well 
aware of the distressts which might 
tread close on such a measure to fane- 
lion it, except as one of imperious 
uccfesity; anu at length, after long and 
harassing reflection, he determined on 
the execution of a project, to which no¬ 
thing Jess than overpowering anxiety 
for bis beloved child could have rccon- 
bis high spirit and fastidious fcel- 
It waanolcss an enterprise (great 
Indeed to the long> secluded valetudi¬ 


narian) than to revisit tl>c laml of bis 
birth—the home of Ins forerathers, in 
the forlorn hope of recovering from a 
distant kinsman the amount of a pi- 
cmiiary loan, ltr.l,in the generous con¬ 
fidence oi' unsuspicious youth, without 
further s<curily than the word of a 
friend, whieh sacred pledge bad not 
however been rtekerned, on Colonel 
Aboyiii’e writun application, on his 
first establishment in Kngla!^!, and, 
high-rpirited iis he was, no personal 
considt ration could liavc comptHed a 
second remonstrance. But for his 
child !—his child !—what SAcriflce 
would hr not niske ! whut difliciiltiea 
would he iiof eiicounier! His resolve 
was inrulo, declared, and speedily 
acted upon, in ^pite of the tender dis¬ 
suasions of IMilliccnt, and the frantic 
opposiliou of Vernon. New vigour 
Kceinc'd granted to him for the ]-.JH»se- 
cution of his arduous uiukrtakirg; 
and cheerfully roa'-suring liis aiij:i-*up 
and drooping child, he firmly negat ivc «l 
licr trnd<r petition to .ncconijiany him 
to Irehitid, on the r^asonaMe giounds 
that it w'ould not only incre.ise th- ir 
embarrassments if he failed in the 
I'hji-ct of his ct.pedirlon, hut at all 
evints, iwoiraet las absence from 

'J hc day tvas fixed for Cclcncl A- 
uoyj.c’s departure, and the )>rcct«'ing 
c\« ning wr.R thcti iddest ever spent tt»- 
g(thcr by the fullior said tlaugliUr 
ill that i\ar coltape, which had bctU 

BO long the scone of their dojneslic 
]}appim.ss. Autumn was fconicnhut 
advanced, hut the gloiioui light of a 
cloudless harvi'Rt>iiiooii sboiic full into 
the little parlour casement, near which 
sat together the parent and the child— 
Rule hy side—ht-r hand within her 
father's, and they were both silent, 
truly, when t'olonel Aboyne fondly 
kissed the pale soft check whicli rest¬ 
ed on Ins shoulder, and the full clopcd 
eyelids, with their long hu hes tremb¬ 
ling into tears in the inoonbeum, poor 
Aliiiiccnt turni-d her faec inwarit on 
hcrfaiher’s bosom, and the suppressed 
grief half-veiitfcd itself in deep short 
Rohs, 

** Be of good comfort, dearest!" a.dd 
her lather, inaslering his own emolien 
—" Cheer up, my Milly I Benu ml.er 
I am going to leave you but for u shot t 
—a very short lime. Youaud I have 
spoiled each other, Milly ! We have 
been too much together ; I should 
have Sent my d;u’ling Bomedmes away 
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from me^ to hare ftccustomed her to 
live without her old father—and there 
is one, Milly! who, if I w-erc gone”— 
but poor Milly's thick-comingeobe told 
him those were not words of comfort 
—and after a minute's silence, to calm 
the tremor in his own voice, he re¬ 
sumed in freer accents. Look up, 
Milly ! at that bright full moon—be¬ 
fore it is dwindled to a silver thread, 
you may liear that I ant on my way 
home again, and—lookup, Milly! and 
sec how gloriously it shines upon us— 
we will for once believe in omens, and 
take its briglit promise for”- — Mil- 
Hccnt looked up just as bt'r father 
Btopt so abruptly—a liugc black bar 
was drawn across the star of promise, 
and in a few seconds, while father and 
datighter were still gazing earnestly 
upw.-mU, the beautiful luminary was 
totally eclipsed. 

The iKxt morning found Milliccnt 
and lier faithful Nora sole inhabitants 
of Sea Vale Cottage. V< rnon bad accom¬ 
panied Colonel Ahoyne to the place of 
embarkation—an opportunity of confi¬ 
dential intt rcour.«5e with his future son- 
in-law gladly embraced by the anxious 
traveller. To Vernon lie spoke unre- 
eervcilly of his own internal convic¬ 
tion, that in spite of that prest nt re¬ 
novation, wliich he gratefully acknow- 
ledgi‘<l as providentially granted for 
the prosecution of his immediate pur- 
jKise, th(' termination of his earthly 
sojourn was at no great distance. He 
B{)okc of her, who w'ould then be a 
destitute orjdian, and he accepted, as 
solemnly as it was oifered, Horace 
^'ernons voluntary promise, in case of 
an unfavourable i>sue to his present 
unlcrtaking, and of life not being 
spared him to return to Sea Vale, then 
to t:ike to himself his affianced wife 
so soon as he could win her consent 
to accompany him to the altar,—and 
taking up his abode with her under 
that lowly roof, which would be well 
nigh all the poor Millicent's portion, 
resolve for her sake cheerfully to con¬ 
tend with present—even protracted 
difficulties, and so await (patiently 
trusting in Providence) those better 
days they wrre reasonably encouraged 
to look forward to. 11 was also settled 
between the friends, that with Milli- 
cent’s consent the same arrangement 
should take place soon after Colonel 
Almyne's return from Ireland, were 
thatreturn peimitted, though unbless¬ 
ed by a favourable Result to the business 
which impelled him thither. 


So having spoken^ and wmAtled to 
each other their mutual wishes and 
anxieties, the old man and the young 
one—the almost father and son, parted 
at the place of embarkation, with a 
fervent blessing and u short farewell 
—and from Culunel Aboyne, as be stept 
into the boat, a look to Vernon, and 
an emphatic pressure of the band, 
which, more touchingly than language, 
commended the absent MUlicent to 
her lover’s protection. 

If Boberizing time, and protracted 
expectation, had abated somewhat of 
Vernon's first enthusiastic passion, his 
feelings for Milliccnt were still those 
of sincere and tender interest; and with 
all the affecting circumstances of his 
late parting with her father fresh in 
his recollection, it was with a revival 
of even more than former tenderness 
that he met her on his return, at the 
little garden gate before the cottage, 
of which she was now the sole, sad 
occupant. Deep and fervent was at 
that moment his unaltered vow to be 
indeed friend, father, protector, hus¬ 
band—every thing to the dear and gen¬ 
tle being who might so soon be depend¬ 
ent on him for her all of earthly com¬ 
fort. Few words passed between them 
at their first greeting. Vernon hasten¬ 
ed to answ'er Millicent's inquiring look 
with an assuranc*^, that all was wcU 
with her dear lather when they parted 
Qt the place of embarkation; ana tlien 
the two entered the cottage together, 
and seated themselves in the small bay 
window, neither however occupying 
the large ann>cliair, wliich stood with 
its cushioned f^ootstord in the accus¬ 
tomed place. Both looked towards it; 
and \'’ernon perceiving the direction 
of Millicent’s tearful glance, anti well 
comprebeuding the subject of her fond 

solicitude, exerted himself to comfort 
and reassure her, till by degrees he 
lured her into the indulgence of more 
cheerful thoughts and happier expect¬ 
ations. But -us he looked camesUy in 
her mild fair face, he was struck with 
the increased transparency of a com¬ 
plexion, always peculiarly delicate, 
but now beautiful with an almost fear¬ 
ful beauty; for the naturally pale, 
though clear and healthful cheek, now 
bloomed with a spot of the brightest 
carnation, and quickly glancing at the 
hand he held witliin hia own, he sl- 
most started at observing its sickly 
hue and evident attenuation. 

“ Are yo^ yelh Milly?** he asked 
abruptly. Quite well, dearest Mil- 
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liccnt ? This litde hand tells a fcror- 
ish tale,—and those^hecks!—fie! fie 1 
Miliyl have been a«elf-torm€Htor 
of late.” And he was but half satis¬ 
fied with her assurance that she was 
not ill—had nothing to complain of, 
only a little occasional languor—and 
now that he had brought her such con¬ 
soling tiditigs of her dear father’s pro¬ 
gress, she would rouse herself to hope 
and cheerfulness, and the resumption 
of all theirfavourite pursuits and occu¬ 
pations. When Nora opened the cot¬ 
tage gate to let out Vernon that even¬ 
ing, he lingered a moment to sneak a 
kind word or two to the faithful old 
servant, and then, suddenly reverting 
to his late startling observations, he 

6aid,*‘Millicciithas been worryinghrr- 
Rclfto death, Nora, with anxiety alraut 
her father. We roust take hctler care 
of her and prevent this, or she will fret 
herself into a fever; I was quite struck 
this evening with her altired looks.” 
'‘And was you indeed?—ami time yon 
ishould, maybe,” answe red Nora, in her 
driest and least cordial tone,—for ahe 
hadlongtliscerned a change in her dar¬ 
ling’s health and spirits, wliieh had es¬ 
caped even the parental eye and all 
the shrewd quickness of dealing affec¬ 
tion ; she had not failed to remark, that 
though the affianced lovers were to¬ 
gether as much as formerly, and though 
they met ami parted, to all app earance, 
as aflectionatcly as ever, thtir .separa¬ 
tion was too often followed by a cloud 
on ilillic'-nt s brow, which had not 
been usc<l to liang there during such 
brief ab^nces, and more than once 
Nora hail .surprised her wce])ing in her 
own little chamber, after her return 
from a walk with Vernon. It was 
therefore, that she rcplii d to his ques¬ 
tions with almost reproachful coldness; 
but her slight and vague displeasure 
was soon appeased by the unafil-ctcd 
warmth with which he now poured 
forth the apprehensions she had suc- 
ceedeil in rousing so (.flectually ; and 
lie slept not that night for thinking of 

AlilUeent's burning hand and crim¬ 
soned cheek, and for wishing it were 
day that lie might revisit the cottage, 
and ui^c her to see tlieir go(Nl frit, ml 
the village apothecary, and consult him 
respecting those symptoms of feverish 
debility, which he was now persua¬ 
ded had been long hanging about her, 
tliough his own perceptions of the evil 
been so tardily awakened. Full 
if theae anxious thoughts and inten¬ 


tions, ho presented himself at Mtlli- 
cent’s breakfast-table just as she hid 
descended from her own chamber ; but 
felt almost immediately reassured by 
a first glance at the now natural hno 
of her fair complexion—the calm sroilo 
with which she greeted his appear¬ 
ance—and the soft coolness of the hand 
extended to meet his with afivetionate 
welcome. His previous anxiety, and 
his earnest wish that she should con¬ 
sult Mr were not left uiimention- 
ed, however, but, by the time break¬ 
fast was over, Milliccnt had so well 
succeeded in talking and smiling him 
out of his fears, that, when Nora carnc 
in to remove the tea equipage, he could 
not forbear casting towards her one 
glance of almost reproachful exulta¬ 
tion, which, however, obtained no other 
return tlian a look of discouraging se¬ 
riousness. 

But after a little time, even Nora's 
fond .apprehensiveness began to yield 
to the comforting evidences of her dar¬ 
ling’s daily n-novatinn. I-ong, and 
frequent, and satisfactory letters ar¬ 
rived from Ireland,—satisfactory at 
least as to the point bhc had most at 
heart, Ihi* -wcHare of her beloved fa¬ 
ther. Colonel Aboync gave her tlie 
most positive assunnees, that he had 
received unc.xpccted and extraordinary 
benefit, from the stimulating cHects of 
his voyage and journey, and the in¬ 
fluence of his native air; and in his 
first letter, he expressed sanguine 
liope of a favourable result to the 
business he was engaged in. Succeed¬ 
ing accounts, however, became on that 
head more discouraging. Colonel 
Aboyne’s flattering expectations were 
soon overclouded—at last totally re¬ 
linquished, but still he wrote cheer¬ 
fully, consolingly. Spoke of liimsclf 
as returning as poor a man, indeed, as 
when he left his Milly ani tlicir dear 
cottage, but a renewed one in health 
and vigour, and again looking forward 
with tranquil liopc, not only to the 
nnion of his children, (for so he called 

both Horace and Alillicent,) but, with 
God’s blessing, to sec them assured of 
that moderate ci6*nipetcnce, which had 
already been withheld so far beyond 
the term of human calculation. And 
then Vernon breathed into Millicent's 
ear the arrangements which had bt»en 
entered into by tier father and himself, 
rcK|>ecting their almost immediate 

union on Colonel Aboyiic's return from 
Ireland, whatever ffiight be the result 
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of his visit to that oountry; and Mil« 
licent, though she listened with sur¬ 
prise and agitation, did not refuse to 
ratify a compact &o tenderly and sa¬ 
credly hallowed. 

Colonel Aboync’s last brief letter 
was merely to mrntion the day of his 
ciiibarkatioii, and that on which, to an 
crritihiti/t he might be expected 
at Sea Vale; “ and even vowf he 
wrote—*' while I trace these few last 
lines, inethinks 1 sec our own dear 
cottage, my Milly looking anxiously 
out for me from the garden gate, and 
Horace advancing down the green 
lane, in readiness to receive the old 
cripple, and help him carefully down 
the ladder-steps of the stupendous 
lligli-llyer. Be there both of you, my 
children, that we may together re-en¬ 
ter that peaceful abode, soon, I ho]>c, 
to slu'Ucr us a// beneath its roof, one 
*>niied und contented family of love.'' 


But God had appointed otherwise. 
On .the evening of that day, which 
should have restored the father and 
the friend to his expecting dear ones, 
tlterc was a sound of weeping and 
lamentation, of *''woman*s wail,’with¬ 
in the darkened parlour of Sea Vale 
Cottage, where three persons were as¬ 
sembled together, (all distinction of 
rank forgotten in the common sorrow,) 
to mingle their tears for the long ab¬ 
sent—the fondly cx]>ected—who was 
never more to ro-entcr his earthly 
liabitation—whose ** place was to 
know him no more.” 

The packet on board which Colonel 
Aboyne had taken his passage had 
gone to pieces in the midst of the 
Channel ; and of the few wlio were 
saved, he was not. Millicent was an 
orphan. 

A. 
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PY TIIK ETTRICK SIIPniEUn. 

" I) i-AME yc ower by the Yokt**burn Ton!, 
down tlic king’s road of the cKucli r 
Or saw ye a knight and a lady bright, 

Wha hac ganc llic gate they bailh slull rue 

“ 1 saw a knight and a lady bright, 

Uide up the clcuch at the break of day ; 
The knight upon a coal-black steed. 

And the dame on one of the silver grey. 

“ And the lady’s palfrey flew the first. 

With many a clang of silver bell; 

Swift as the raven’s moruing flight. 

The two went scouring ower ihc fell. 

< 

** By this time they arc man and wife, 

And standing in St Mary's fane; 

And the lady in the grass-green silk 
A maid you will never see again.” 

** But I can kill, thou saucy wight, 

And that the run-away s shall prove ; 
Revenge to a Douglas is as sweet 
As maiden charms or maiden’s love.” 

** Since thou say’at that, my Lord Douglas, 
Good faith some clinking there will be; 
Reshrew my heart, but an my sword, 

11' I winua turn and ride wi' thee!” 
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Jock Johnstone the Tinkler. 

They whipped out ower the Shepherd cleucfa. 
And down the links o*'iho.OorBecleuch bum i 
And aye the Douglas swore by bis sword 
To win bis lore, or never return. 

** First fight your mal, Lord Douglas, 

And then brag after, if you may ; 

For Uie Earl of Ross is as brave a lord. 

As ever gave good weapon sway. 

“ But I for ae poor siller merk. 

Or thirteen pennies an" a bawbt'C, 

Will tak in hand to fight you baith. 

Or beat the winner whiche'er it be.'" 

Tlie Douglas turned him on his steed. 

And 1 wat a loud laughter leuch lie 
Of all the fools I have ever met, 

Man, I hae never met aiic like thee. 

Art thou akin to lord or knight. 

Or courtly squire or warrior led?” 

** I am a tinklfr,” quo’ the wigUt, 

** Rut I like crown-cracking unco wed.” 

When they came to St Mary's kirk. 

The chaplain shook for very fear ; 

And aye he kissed the cross, and said. 

What deevil has sent that Douglas lu re ! 

He neither values book nor ban. 

But curses all without demur; 

And cares nac mair fur a holy mnn, 

Than 1 do for a worthless cur.” 

** Come here, thou bland and brittle priest. 

And tell to me without delay. 

Whore you have hid the l.ord of Ko&s*, 

And the lady that came at the break uf day ?" 

N'o knight or lady, good Lord Douglas, 

Have I beheld since break of morn; 

And 1 Dover saw the Lord of Uosa, 

Since the woful day that I was bom.” 

Lord Douglas turn’d him round about, 

And lookit tlie tinkler in theiiicc; 

Wlicro ho behold a lurking smile. 

And a deevil of a dour grimace. 

“ How's this, how's this, thou tinkler loun ? 

Hast thou presumed to lie to me?” 

“ Faith, tliat I have!" the tinkler said, 

" And a right good turn I have done to ihcc. 

** For the Lord of Ross, and thy own true love. 
The beauteous Harriet of Thirlostane, 

Rade w'cst away, ere tlie break of day ; 

And you'll never sec that dear maid again. 

** So I thought it best to bring you here, 

On 8 wrang scent, of rny own accord ; 

10 
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Jock Jolmiont iht Tinkler, 

For had yon met the Johnstone cUn» 

They wad liac made inince.mcat of a lord.” 

At this the Douglas was so wroth, 

He wist not what to say or do; 

But he strak the tinkler o'er the oroun» 

Till the blood came droeping ower hie brow. 

" Beshrew ihy heart/' quo’ the tinkler lad, 

« Thou bcar’st thee most ungallantly ! 

If Cliese arc the manners of a lOTd, 

They arc manners that winna gang down wi* me.” 

“ Hold up thy hand/' the Douglas cried, 

And keep thy distance, tinkler loun !”— 

'■‘That will I not,” the tinkler said, 

“Though 1 ami my mare should both go down.” 

“ I have armour on," cried the Lord Douglas, 

“ Cuirass and helm, as you may scc.">~ 

“ The doil may care, quo’ the tinkler lad, 

“ I shall have a .skclp nt them and thee.” 

You arc not horsed," quoth the Lord Douglas, 

“ And no remorse this weapon brooks”.— 

“ Mine's a right goml yaud,” quo' the tinkler lad, 

“ And u great deal better nor she looks. 

*• So Stand to thy weapons, thou haughty lord, 

What I have taken I needs must give ; 

Thou slialt never strike a tinkler again, 

For the langebt day tliou hast to live.” 

Then to it they fell, both sharp and snell, 

Tdl the dre from both their weapons Hew; 

But the very Hrst shock that they met with. 

The Douglas his rashness 'gan to rue. 

For though he had on a sark of mail, 

And a cuirass on his breast wore he. 

With a good steel bonnet on his head, 

^'ct the blouil ran triukling to his knee. 

The Douglas sat upright and Hrm, 

Aye as togetlier their horses tan ; 

But the tinkler laid on like n very dcil,— 

^ccan strokes were never laid on by man. 

** Hold up thy band, thou tinkler loun," 

Cried the poor priest, with whining din; 

If thou hurt the brave Lord James Dougla?, 

A curse be on thee and all tby kin !” 

** I care no more for Lord James Douglas, 

Than Lord James Douglas cares for me; 

But I want to let hts proud heart know. 

That a tinkler’s a man as well as he.” 

So they fought on, and they fought on, 

Till good T,ord Douglas* breatri was gone, 

And the tinkler bore him to the ground. 

With rush, with rattle, and with groan. 

VoL. XX\'. 
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Jocl< JohntloM the Tinhhv, 

Ohon 1 ohon !" eric<l Oxe rrotul Douglas^ 

" 'Xliat 1 tbie day ahould nave lived to we! 

Fw sure my honour I have lost. 

And a leader ag^ 1 can never be.r 

** But tell me of thy kith and kin. 

And where was bred thy weapon hand ? 

For thou art Uic wale of tinkler louns 

That ever were bom in fair Scotland.** 

** My name's Jock Johnstone,*’ quoth the wight,— 
** 1 winna keep in iny name frae thee ; 

And hcrOj take thou thy sword again. 

And better friends we two shall be/* 

But the Douglas swore a solemn oath. 

That was a debt he could never owe; 

11c would rather die at tltc back of the dike. 

Than owe bis sword to a man so low. 

" But if thou wilt ride under my banner. 

And bear ray livery and ray name, 
l^Iy riglU-luind warrior tliou shalt hr. 

And Til knight thee on the held of fame." 

** Wo worth thy wit, good Lord Douglas, 

To think I’d change my trade for tliinc , 

Far better and wiser would you he. 

To live US journeyman of mine. 

To mend a kettle or a casque. 

Or clout a gooilwifc*H yettlin pan ; 

Upon my life, good I^urd Douglas, 

You’d make a noble tinkler man ! 

I would give you ilramraock twice a-day. 

And sunkets on a Sunday morn : 

And you should be a rare adept 
In Steel and copper, brass and horn* 

1*11 fight you every day you rise. 

Till you can act the hero's part 
Therefore, I pray you, think of this. 

And lay it seriously to heart/' 

The Douglas writhed beneath the lash. 

Answering with an inward curse,— 

Like Bilraon wri^ling on a spear. 

That makes his deadly wound the worse. 

But up there came two squires renown'd : 

In search of Lord Douglas they came ; 

And when they saw their master down, 

Their spirits mounted in a flame. 

And they flew upon the tinkler wiglit. 

Like perfect tigers on their prey ; 

But the tinkler heaved his trusty sword. 

And made him ready for the fray. 

Come one to one, yi coward knaves,— 

Come hand to hand, and steed to steed 
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I would that ye were better mcn« 

For this is glorious fun kideed !'* 

Before you could have counted twelve. 

The tinkler a wondrous chivalrye 
Had both the squires upon the swaird. 

And their horses galloping o’er the lea* 

The tinkler tied them neck and heel, 

And mony a biting jest gave he; 

** O Be, for shame!” said the tinkler lad, 

Siccan Bgbters I did never see!” 

He slit one of their bridle reins,— 

0 what disgrace the conquer’d feels; 

And he skclpic the squires with that good tawse. 

Till the blood ran oBTat baith their heels. 

The Douglas he was forced to laugh, 

Till down his check tlie salt tears ran; 

** I think the dtevil be come here 
In the likeness of a tinkler man.” 

Then he is to Lord DougUs gone. 

And he raised him kindly by the hand. 

And he set him on liis gallant steed. 

And bore him away to Hcnderland. 

'' Be not cast down, my Lord Douglas, 

Nor writhe beneath a broken bane, 

For the leech's art will mend the part. 

And your honour lost will spring again. 

'Tis true, Jock Johnstone is my name, 

I’m a right good tinkler, as you see; 

For I can crack a casque betimes. 

Or clout one, as my need may be. 

Jock Johnstone is my name, ’tts true,— 

' But noble hearts arc allied to me. 

For I am the Lord of Annandale, 

And a knight and earl as well as thee.” 

Then Douglas strain’d tlie hero’s hand, 

Ami took from it his sword again; 

" Since thou art the Lord of Annandale, 

Thou hast eased my heart of muckle pain. 

I might have known thy noble fonn, 

In that disguuG thou'rt pleased to wear; 

All Scotland knows tliy matchless arm, 

And England by experience dear. 

“ We have been foes as well as friends. 

And jealous of each other’s sway; 

But little can I comprehend 
Thy motive for these pranks to-day. 

“ Sooth, my good Lord, the truth to tell, 

’Twas I that stole your love away, 

And gave her to the Lord of lioss 
An hour before the break of day : 
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Kor Uie Lord of Roes ia nD> brother^ 

Uy all the law* of cblvalrve ; 

And 1 brought with me a tnouaand mcn^ 

To guard hUn to my own countrye. 

** But I thought meet to atey behind. 

And try your Lmrdahip to wayWy ; 

Resolred to breed some noble sport. 

By leading you eo far astray* 

** Judging it better some lives to spare, ' v:>. 

Which fancy takes me now and then^ 

And settle our quarrel hand to baud. 

Than each with our ten thousand men. 

God send you soon, my liord Douglas, 

To Border foray sound and liaill; 

But never strike a tinkler again. 

If be be a Johnstone of Annandale." 

Benger, 

Jan. Sthj 18S9. 


SKLTCHBB OF ITALY AND THB ITALIANS, WITH UEMABKS ON ANTIQUITIL^ 

AND FINK AUTS. 

{^Continued.) 

XI. SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND MISS HART. 


If Rome is the chosen seat of con* 
templation and study, Naples is the 
centre of all worldly and physical gra.- 
tlfications. The contrast is striking, 
and I cannot yet accustom myself to 
this crowd of thoughtless beings, who 
seem to exist only for purposes of en« 
joyment 

Sir William Hamilton, who still 
resides here as English Ambassador, 
and who has so long ueen a worshipper 

of every thing beautiful in art and 
nature, has at length discovered the 
quintessence of nature's works, and, 
I may add, the perfection of fine art, 
in a TCautiful girl who resides under 
his roof. She is an Englishwoman, 
about twenty, with lovely features 
and a good person. Sir William has 
had a Greea costume made ibr her, 
which displays tlie syrametry of her 

fine figure to great advantage. Thus 
attired, and her unbraided hair stream* 
ing ov^ her shoulders, she exhibits, 
with the aid of two shawls, a bucccb* 
rive variety of attitudes, looks and ges* 

tiu%8 BO novel and striking, that the 
astonished beholder fancies he is 
dreaming. lliiB singular exhibition 
conveys at once, and with woodroun 
life and variety, all that innumerable 


artists have vainly employed the bcbt 
years of their existence in endeavour* 
ing to accomplish. Alternately stand* 
ing, sitting, kneeling, and reclining, 
she displays tlic serious, the sad, the 
cnitent, tlio gay, the joyous, the 
accbanalian, the alluring, the mena¬ 
cing, the appalling, and the appalled, 
in rapid succession ; the various gra* 
dations of emotion and passion sue* 
cceding, or growing out of each other. 
She understands also how to heighten 
the effect of each scene hr appropriate 
pMitions and folding of ner veil, and 
with a single shawl contrives a hun* 
dred difibrent head'dresses. 

The old knight bolds the candles to 
throw the most favourable lights, and 
enters with all his heart and soul into 
the spirit of this novel and classical 
exhibition. He discovers in the fea¬ 
tures of bis fair one all the antique 
heads, all the fine profiles of the Si¬ 
cilian coins, nay, even the Belvedere 
Apollo himself! Whatever he may 
fancy, for this I pledge myself, that 
the joke is exquisite and unique. 


The fViendship of Hamilton and his 
fair one towards me continues una¬ 
bated. 1 have passed another day with 
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tliem, aad in tb« evening Mue Hart of the difficulty of remoring it into 
Again ^ratifled us with her musical apinropriate Uglits> these cj^bitions 
and mimetic talents. In compliance had t>Wn tor some time discontinued, 
with the request of Hackert the paints This contrivance of Sir William's 

er, who dined with us. Sir William reminds me of a favourite hobby of 
admitted me into his secret repository the Neapolitans—the exhibition of the 
of works of art; a scene of wild con- Manger, (presepe,) which may be seen 
fuurai, in which specimens of human at Chriatinas in every church, and 
art from every age were strangely plays the adoration of the sbepheidB, 
intermingled. Torsi, busts, vases, kii^s, and angels, grouped with varU 
hrotaikBy carvings, paintings, and orna- ous degrees of taste and magnificence, 
inentsof Sicilian agate, amonnt which The love of the cheerful Neapolitans 
1 observed a miniature chand. for out-door etdoyments has induced 

Ill an oblong case upon the ground, them to get up this exhibition on the 
the loose lid of which I had the curio- fiat roofs of their houses, where a hut- 
shy to raise, I discovered two magni- like wooden acaftblding is reared, mid 
ficent bronze candelabra. I shewed adorned with bushes of evergreen, 
them unobserved to Hackert, and ask- The Madonna, the Bambino, and the 
ed him, in a whisper, if they did not various standing, kneeling, and soar- 
greatly resemble those we had seen at ing accessary figures are splendidly 
Portici. With a hint to say'nothing of attired, and often at very cflnsiderable 
them to Sir William, he told me tliat expense. What, however, conveys a 
probably they hod been lost on tlieir reu, and, elsewhere, inimitable gran- 
way from the depths of Pompeii, and deur to these mimic scenes, is the su- 
Itad found a refuge in this museum, blime view of Vesuvius and its ciivi« 
Doubtless the view of these and si- rona, which, through the open scaf- 
milar lucky acquisitions is reserved folding, forms the back-ground of 
by the worthy Knight for his mtxit picture. 

confidential friends. It may appear ungrateful in one,. 

While gazing around, I was struck who has exiierienccd so much hospi- 
with the appearance of a large upright tality from Sir William, to make the 
case, oi>en on one side, painted black remark, but I must acknowledge, that 
within, and adorned in front with a his amusing fair one appears to me a 
gilt setting, like a magnificent picture niostunenlightcned personage; abound- 
frame. On inquiring into the purpoK ing, certainly, in personal fascina- 
of this contrivance, 1 heard that this tions, but destitute of mind, and of 
enthusiastic lover of fine art and fine that fine harmony of feeling which 
women, not satisfied with Miss Hart's conveys soul and pathos to voice and 
performances as an animated statue, language. In singing, too, her tones 
had metamorphosed her into an in- arc deficient in the essential quality of 
finitely varied and inimitable paint- fulness. 

ing, by enclosing her within this gulden Fine forms and features abound: 
frame, where she delighted him by but bow rare is the combination of a 
personifying, in various attitudes and fine organ with intense and tasteful 
coBtumes, the antique ii^es of Her- perceptions; and how much more un^ 
culoneum, as well as the most cele- common is the union of these advan- 
brated designs of more modern mas- tages with distinguished x^ersonal 
ters. In consequence, however, of the b^uty 1 

size and weight of this apparatus, and Goethe's J<mrnal, 1787. 

XII. INDOSTRY or THE VOOa IK MAPLES. 

1 must dissent from the commonly curate observation, at all hours, of tlic 
received opinion that Naples contains lower dasaes in Naples, 1 certainly 
from 30 to 40,000 i^e paupers. This discovered many in the garb of pover- 
impreosion has originated with tra- ty; but none of tb^t aavc die infirm 
veliers from northern Europe, who, and superannuated, were unemployed, 
ignorant or unmindful of uie habits Commencing my hours of inspection 
and necessities inseparable from hot early in the morning, I ascertained 
climates, are too prone to call every that the apparent idlers in the streets 
raananidlerwhoianottoilingthrough- were labourers and porters, on the 
out the day. During frequent and ac- stands allotted to them, waiting for 
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cmployerp; calcsiaroBj or drivers of 
oti^horse vchIcI(‘B, lounging with their 
assistaDt boys, but at the beck of any 
one; sailors on the Mole, enjoying a 
pipe in their hours of leisure; fiui- 
ermen, badcing in the sun^ because 
the wind was unfavourable to their 
object. Of the numbers walking in 
all directions, almost every one nad 
about him some indication that he was 
ctnplf^ed ; and all the b^gars were 
citner cripplesj or very aged, or other* 
wise disaDled. Even the cliildren are 
employed as soon os they can walk, in 
gaUiering chips and shavings near the 
arsenals, or bits of wood thrown up on 
Uie beach, which are sent to Naples, and 
sold to the poor artisans. Children of 
tender years carry fish from St Lucia, 
and take thdr stand in the markets of 
Naples; wffilesomecarry tothe city for 
■ale the sulphureous waters, which are 
in great request during the spring; and 
others traffic in fruits, honey, cakes, 
and sweetmeats, with customers of 
their own age. It is both comic and 
interesting to watch one of these tra* 
ding urchins, whose whole stock and 
Utensils consist of a board, a knife, and 
a water-melon, when he is surround¬ 
ed by a crowd of boy-cuBtomers. Put¬ 
ting down his board, lie begins to carve 
his fruit into small and equal portions, 
while the buyers are loudly telling him 
to cut fairly, and the young fruit-dcal- 
er keeps a sharp look-out upon his re¬ 
ceipts, lest any of his riotous custom¬ 
ers should abscond without paying 
him his due. The collection of ma¬ 
nure and garbage in the streets of Na¬ 
ples employs a multitude of men and 
fKiys, who toil early and late, and con¬ 
vey their gatherings, in large panniers 
upon asses, to the immense and pro¬ 
ductive market gardens which environ 
the city, and wmch derive flora this 
source their luxuriant and beautiful 
vegetation: nor is it uncommon for 
some of these street-scavengers, who 
have no resource but their industry, 
llicir ass, and two panniers, to rent a 
piece of garden'ground on their own 
account, and reach a higher level in 
society. The number of small traders 
and p^larsemployed in corryingabout 
refreshments in the hot seasons, and 
articles of domestic necessity at all sea¬ 
sons, is incredible. Many of the poor 
obtain permanent or occasional em¬ 
ployment from the merchants and 
shopkeepers ; and even the people call¬ 
ed Lazoi'oni arc not a shade behind 


any other class in industry. In short, 
the result of my observations was a 
conviction, that, amongst the petty 
traders and poorest classes of society 
in Naples, there were few of either 
sex, or of any capable age, who could 
fairly be termed idlers. I admit, that 
the stranger meets at every turn num¬ 
bers of ill-dressed, and even rag^ged 
people, but they are certainly not with¬ 
out employment during some portion 
of the oay ; and, however paradoxical 
it may appear, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that in Naples the greatest re¬ 
lative industry will be found in the 
lowest classes of society. By indus¬ 
try, however, I do not mean the toil¬ 
ing, never-ending labour of northern 
nations, where the necessities, not on¬ 
ly of the passing day, but of the win¬ 
ter season, must be, in some measure, 
provided for: I mean tliat moderate 
amount of daily labour which suffices 
for support in a climate on which the 
bounty of nature has bestowed a never- 
ceasing vegetation, and a consequent 
abundance and cheapness of provi¬ 
sions, which raises the poorest dasscs 
above the necessity of constant toil. 
Thus they repose during the mid-day 
heats for hours, and labour, not for 
existence, but for enjoyment. Tlie re¬ 
marks on the Cynic pliilosoplicrs in 
l)e Paw’s “ Keclierches sur les Grccs,” 
are well illustrated by this condition 
of human society. In northern Eu¬ 
rope/’ he says. ** we cannot compre¬ 
hend the real condition of these men, 
whose principle of abstinence from 
luxuries was no bardsliip in a climate 
which yielded no abundantly all the 
comforts of Hfb. In a country so fa¬ 
voured by nature, these apparently 
destitute Cynics could readily com¬ 
mand, not merely enougli to sustain 
life, but greatly to epjoy it.** Would 
not a Neapolitan Lazarone, by parity 
of circumstances and feelings, disdain 
the governorship of Siberia, or the re¬ 
gency of Norway ? A natural conse¬ 
quence of the want of persevering ap¬ 
plication, in all classes, is a coitipara- 
tive inferiority in the arts of life. The 
mechanics and manufacturers will bear 
no comparison with those of northern 
Europe; and, with few exceptions, 
learniug is confined to physiciaus and 

official persons. I'be clergy abandon 
themselves to a life of indolence, and 
the nobility are devoted to luxurious 
and scnBual gratifications. 

(rOFlIIi:. 
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The improrisatori of the people, 
whose lutes vibrate in the streets of 
Home on fine summer evenings, are 
not unworthy of notice. Sitting near 
my open window, I was observed by 
one of these wandering poets, who 
struck a few chords, waved his hat, 
and requested my cominunds. ** Com- 
manda qualche cosa dx serio, di ma- 
linconico, o una canzone graziosa c di- 
Icttevole? lo le posso servirc con tut- 
to!” Meanwhile all my neighbours of 
both sexes grouped themselves around 
him, and awaited in pleasurable ex- 
ciiemcnt my determination. I order¬ 
ed him to make a declaration of love 
to the finest woman in the assemblage, 
and the people shouted with dcliglit 
at the pro|>osal. The cunning inipro- 
visatore, however, unwilling to offend 
the fair ones present, avoided any se¬ 
rious enactment of the character of 
Paris. Selecting the oldest and ugliest 
woman, he addresseil to her a inoat 
fervent declaration of his passion, ac¬ 
companied with gestures and grimaces 
of extravagant absurd! ly. The old la¬ 
dy betrayed no tokens of displeasure, 
and the younger ones were convulsed 
with merriment. “Bravo,bravissimo! 
Voi side Tasso di lutti gli Iinprovisa- 

tori d’ltalia V was the universal shout 
as the poet concluded. 

1 then requested, as a speciiium of 
his tragic powers, the lamentation of 
a young woman for the death of lier 
lover, wlio had lost his life in a ship¬ 
wreck. ** Sara servitu, Signoria 1”— 
Commencing with a slow and melan¬ 
choly prelude, he sighed deeply several 
tiroes, and then he wept, and sang, and 
screamed his tragic poem with such ef¬ 
fective pathos, &at his listeners stood 


aghast with wonder and sytnpathr. 
The women bcu^ to shed tears, while 
the men laughed at them, and the 
poet, after reprobating the bard-heart- 
ednesB of the men, thanked the ten¬ 
der fair ones for their sympathy. The 
indefatigable singer now proposed to 
find subjects for given rhymes, and 
even after I had reworded his exer¬ 
tions with a silver coin, he celebrat^ 
the Generosity de* Forcstieri in a va¬ 
ledictory poem. 

AIosl of the popular ballads of Italy 
are the creations of these itinerant ini- 
provisatori. It is the just and natu¬ 
ral privilege of oral delivery, to ley a 
stronger hold of the memory than ma¬ 
nuscript and printed poems. How 
greatly have the retentive faculties of 
nations, as well as indmduals, decli¬ 
ned since the inventions of writing 
and printingAnd how much it is to 
be feared, that tlie continually increa¬ 
sing mass of printed works will event¬ 
ually sacrifice the end to the means, 
and crush, under its weight, the learn¬ 
ing which it is intended to i>reservc 
and assist! To return, however, to the 
Italian ballads; whenever the song of 
an in)provisatore fits the measure of a 
popular aria, or is associated with a 
new and striking melody, it is often 
repeated and improved upon by the 
poet, and becomes gradually current 
amongst the people. It experiences 
various alterations in its progress; is 
at length printed, and, ere long, for¬ 
gotten, unless retained in the popular 
memory, by some powerful charm in 
the melody, in which alone resides the 
real spell,—the preserving salt of song. 

Letters from Rome in 1818. 


XIV. THE CULTIVATEB IJIPBOVI8ATORE. 


A short time before my departure 
from Rome, I became acquaintctl with 
a young Neapolitan, who held a pro¬ 
visional situation in the Vatican libra¬ 
ry, and was introduced to me as a dis¬ 
tinguished improvisatore. He appear¬ 
ed to take pleasure in my society, and 
in various ways shewed me so much 

attention, that a considerable degree of 
intimacy was soon established. I found 
in liim an agreeable and valuable com¬ 
panion, intimately acquainted- with 
Rome, and quite at home in every 


ruin, convent, and hotel within its 
bounds. He conversed in Latin with 
fluency and elegance, and was well 
versed in the provincial dialects of 
Italy—a rm accomplishment amongst 
Italian literati. The classic poets of 
Greece and Rome were all funiliar lo 
him, and he could repeat Virgil from 

beginning to end. He was a member 
of the Arcadia, and of the Academia 
Tib^na; and, as a Latin improvisa- 
tore, surp^ed all competitors. His 
name 1 withhold, for reasons wluclx 
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-H-i]] be sufficitiitly obvious in the 
course of my letter. 

Our first wtervievr was in the Vati¬ 
can ; and after I ha^ briefly intimated 
that I was a German, and hod atudied 
philosophy at Berlin, he proposed to 
eccompany me into St Peter's, where 

he commenced a regular philological 
^tflil of the varioua monmnenU, In 
the courae of which be develops a 
syatem of faith and morality, so much 
at variance with papal dogmata, and in 
language ao undisguised and fearless, 
that I waa utterly astonished at his 
imprudence. When, however, I ex¬ 
pressed my surprise at his unguarded 
avowal, he laughed at me, told me 
that 1 was surely endeavouring to 
make a fool of him, and that it was 
impossible for any Prussiano to believe 
in the absurd doctrines and ceremo¬ 
nies of Popery. ** Conosco ben il vos¬ 
tro gran re, Federigo secoudo,*' he con¬ 
tinued, ** e benche sia morto, gli vor- 
rci dcdicarc per tutto al mondo il mio 
libretto di Epigramme politichc. Ma 
queste beatie di Censori non mi danno 
rimprimatur.” In liis philological re- 
marics, he estimated the merits of all 
those who had been honoured hy mo¬ 
numents or inscriptions in St Peter’s, 
entirely by the amount of their la¬ 
bours ID the great cau&e of literature 
and fine art, by their excavations of 
antiquities, and their contributions to 
the museum and library. His infor¬ 
mation was certainly neither novel nor 
comprehensive, but his mode of group¬ 
ing these exalted personages, and his 
reckless indifference to their clerical 
merits and distinctions, were original 
and amusing. Christina of Sweden he 
prized above every other of these 
illustrious dead, in consideration of 
her clawical learning, and of the lega¬ 
cy of her library to the Vatican. Some 
bitter commeuts were bestowed on the 
well-known popea of the Famese and 
Barberini famiUes, whose monuments 
are behind the grand altar. The mu¬ 
tilation of the Coliseum, and the rob¬ 
bery of the bronze rosettes from the 
dem of the Panthenn, were severely 
nj|ikibated; nor did he omit the old 
proverb: 

** Quel non hanno fatti i Barbaii, 

Hanno faJ^ i ^uberini.'* 

On the fcMowing day, the friendly 
poet brouglH for my inspection the 
l-.atiQ eplRremt, to which he had al- 

iudi^b 9t Peter’s. They depicted the 


heroes, princes, ministers, and treaties 
of recent date in well-set phrases, bui 
without Bcuteness; or novelty of 
thought. He told me that tlie impri¬ 
matur of the censora had been grant¬ 
ed for the epigrams, which were, in 
fact, very harmless, but that it had 
been peremptorily refused for the de¬ 
dication to Frederick the Great, King 
of Pniaaia. 1 inquired what motive 
had prompted so extraordinarya dedi¬ 
cation. He mentioned, in justifica¬ 
tion, a few anecdotes of Frederick, 
which did not exhibit the most favour¬ 
able side of his character, adding, that 
he preferred one such dead heretic tn 
the entire living population of Catho¬ 
lics. 

Before my departure for Albano, I 
invited the young Neapolitan to visit 
me there, which he promised, an<l, 
cre long, he arrived. l>uring five days 
of free and uninterrupted intercourse, 
I enjoyed abundant opportunity to in¬ 
vestigate more deeply the character 
and attainments of this extraordinary 
personage; and I must acknowledge, 
that, before my acquaintance with 
him, I had no conception of the de¬ 
gree in which an instantaneous com¬ 
prehension, a powerful memory, a vi¬ 
vid imagination, and indcfatigalih* 

elasticity of mind, could co-exist with 
such utter absence of concentrated 
power, such absolute blindness of 
judgment and feeling, llis classicHl 
attainments 1 have already, but in¬ 
sufficiently, noticed. In poetry and 
dialogue he played with the l.atin 
language as readily as with has native 
tongue; and besiucs this practical fa¬ 
cility, which has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed in modern tiroes, he possess¬ 
ed a control over the classics which 
cnftbletl him to illustrate his gramma¬ 
tical, critical, and historical disserta¬ 
tions, with prompt and effective quo¬ 
tations. In Greek he was so powerful, 
that he constructed epic and lyric 
versea in the dialect peculiar to each 
metre, and often increased the difficul¬ 
ty by the observance of acrostic and 
ana^amroatic conditions. Of his com¬ 
mand of Hebrew, I can only report, 
from my own knowledge, that his rab¬ 
binical phraseology was intelligible to 
the Jews of Ghetto. 

Before I q^uitted Rome for Albano, 
I asked him if he had ever committed 
to i>aper a treatise on any philological 
subject. Ansi ne no composto 
quantita,” said he, evidently eurpri* 

id 
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80(1 at tlic question, and promised to 
make me a present of liis latest and 

beat dissertation, that I miglit publish 
it in Prussia, where such works would 
be duly appreciated. Judge llien nf 
my surpriRo, when be brought with 
him, to AlbanOj a treatise in ('ic(ro« 

nian Latin, crowdid with a Ina^s of 
quotations from (iretk and Uoman 
)KK:ts, historians, and philosophers, on 
the argument, whether tJjc tears shed 
by Julius C'resar, on the death of I’«nn» 
pey, W(TP promptctl by grief, or joy, 
or hypocris) } ()’’tcn as I had heard 
similar themes discussed by the Ito- 
in.nn acadoiniciaii'i, rny u^tonishnicnt 
at tlio buhjiTt was so great, il'.at I 
found it very didicult to keep iny risi. 
ble faculticj. ujitlcr control. Neverthe¬ 
less, i must acknowledge, that not one 
oi‘ tlnse Arcadians and 'riberines ap¬ 
proaches my improvisatore in ability, 
or coinhiiu's in so eminent a degree the 
attributes of a Pocta dotto c ingogno- 
so; and my opinion has been cundrin- 
t'd by several poetical and literary in¬ 
dividuals, who lauded him in terms 
of whiclj 1 send you a litiTal copy. 

Un j^Iongibullo di Poesia, un ingeg- 
no del iecolo, d'un cstro inesaurabde. 
ina qualcln* volta fctravagarite.” Of 
(Mictical stravagun/a, however, I have 
discovered no tokens in his composi¬ 
tions, unUsb the daring satires which 
he lc^e^^ in his verses against tlic Ho* 
inish church are thus alluded to. 

The occult mysteries of spontaneous 
])octry he thus explained to me, with 
iiitinite candour and self-oblivion. I 
have always,” lie said, “ under iininc- 
diatu coniiii.md, a store of current and 
f.ivourite subjects, suitably wrought; 
for instance, the death of Adonis—>tbe 
love's of Cupid and rsyche—the sacri¬ 
fice of Ipliigcnia—the cliaslity ol' liW- 
cretia— the death of (^esar—the ci ml- 
ly of Nero—and so fortli. 1 have also 
in icadiness a number ol‘ pompous 
spceclics .and gorgeous dcseriptioiw, 
which arc easily intfrwov('ii in ])iM.'ms 
on every subject, and relieve weaker 

passages by their glowing diction: for 
instance, an culogium on the city of 
Rome—a deprecation of the passions— 
a storm scene— the delights of spring 
—with other popular, and generally 
applicable subjects. It is also a happy 
expedient,in spontaneous composition, 
to interweave with the common-place 
subjects so often proposed, introduc¬ 
tory remarks and conclusive morali- 
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tics of universal ajiplicalioli. Thus 
the poet avoids all suapieion of Imping 

prepared himself for the occasion, and 
by seasonably introduced complinients 
:uid apologies, he will readily adapt 
himself to all occasions. Memory 
ulonu wdl not, however, meet cverV 
claim upon the powers of an irnprn- 
visatorc; presence of mind, ami a lively 
imagination, are indis^iensable ; or, in 
default of the latter, the pow'er of cnii- 
ecaling its absence by a ready com¬ 
mand of tlu‘ classic poets, quotution.T 
from wljicli arc not vfgarded as pirigi- 
urism:^, hnl rather honourable cm- 

tlcncv i>f learning j and, wab 

u command of X'jrgil and lloiucc alone. 
I would pledge myself to exhamst any 
lyric or epic theme flora ancient slor 
without any modern accessaries. The 
rhymes readily suggest themselves In 
u language .so rich and pliant as the 
Italian, ajid relieve tlie labour of in¬ 
vention, c«pcci.ally if aided by musical 
accompaniincut. For dramatic ])Oi'mt, 
whicli arc almost invariably modelled 
after regular tragedy, and from an¬ 
cient history, I have sentiments and 
language prepared for every pruliable 
conlingcncy. Tli-j clniracterR arc ty- 
ranU, crinl parents, licrocs, lovers, 
and confidants. For these I have de¬ 
clarations of love, farewell Pcenes, 
lilessings, and maledictions, all ready, 
and cadly adapted to a variety of situ¬ 
ations. Oc'caMonally, loo, 1 employ 
ihe aiiLkiit chorus, which deals in ge¬ 
neralities, and comes in with good ef¬ 
fect. Verst sciolti arc the most hazard¬ 
ous of all spontaneous attempts, and 
the poet is often in danger of splitting 
on tiiis rocky prubltm, especially when 
he applies it to snl'jecta borrowed froin 
inodivn history.” 

hueh was the candid explanation of 
this aecoinpbslud scholar, whom I re¬ 
gard as the personification ol the learn¬ 
ed poetry, or poetical learning, of the 
modern Italians; and from iriy copi¬ 
ous detail of Ids powers and attain¬ 
ments, you will readily estimate nt 

their true value the literary mounte¬ 
banks who arc straining at tlie laurels 
of Dante and Tasso. In a single ses¬ 
sion of the Arcadians, it Ls not uncom¬ 
mon for ten poets to utter ten sponta¬ 
neous sonnets each, while ^n others 
instantaneously dress up these lielph'ss 
bantlings in solid Latin hexamrters. 
Truly, a most melancholv waste of in- 
gtniufv and Latin ! 

i \ 
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I subjoin a Latin and an Italian characteristic, of his cfiVisious; but 
apecimeu of my Neapolitan friend’s such as I was enabled to write with 
a^tancous poetry. They arc, how- accuracy by his more deliberate Utter¬ 
ed, neither the best, nor the most ance, and occasional pauses. 

« 

ON THE I>BATH OF BEATRICE. 

Tateriit Beatrix prirao sub florr juTenta:, 

Nec valuit terrtc rouncre posse frui; 

Sed EUperas arces, divini culmina Olyinpi 
Extempio petiit virihus ingenii. 

Nam virtus, cordis pictas rcctique piiquc, 
inti'incrata drlcH jum ku|kt uslra trahUHt. 

0 felix una ante alias, quo* carmine tanto 
Mortua nunc vivis coneelebrnta diu! 

Donee eruiit Dahtis versus, laudabere mundo. 

Ut vivum exemplar moribus iiigenuib. 


JN TRAISE OP HORACE—PROM GIVEN 

\. O de'Uoinani glonosi 

Eccelso oiiorc dell’ augiisto inont/n, 
t*razio, che ncl sen serbavi il fumh 

Ue’ piu sublimi c rinouiati vhcmyi! 

•-*. In ogin carmc con virtutc ndim)n 
II sublime deir arte fil il •jiovtwilo, 

Tal chc lion si rilrova iin dcUo imuioiul- ' 

Nelle tuc carte, die di sapienza n'mpi. 

Stupulo il tuo letter seir.pre fJiniOft/rn 
La tua grunihz/a nota ai nostri jfinrhi 
I'lsscr }}i(i vasta dell’ iinmcnso mai\'y 
Tu spira alniciio nella incnte nostvu 
Quell' artebclla e fa ch’ in noi nUnrti 
La lode che a te sol convieiisi flare. 

l.c{ters from Home '<t IHlri. 


X\. IIOSA rAllUEI AND TOMMASO SOUrt. J, 


Two of the most distinguished iin* 
provisatori of the present day in Koine 
are Uosa Taddci, whose Arcadian 
name is Licori Partenopca; and Tom- 
maso Sgricci, of Arez/o, called in Ar¬ 
cadian nomenclature Terpandro; both 
of whom, unquestionably, possess no 
small portion of poetic hre and genius. 

The iniprovisatricc gave, on the 24th 
of February 1818, a public Academia 
in tlie Teatro della Valle, wliieh I at¬ 
tended. At the door of the parterre 
was a silver urn, into which every one 
who entered was allowed to throw a 
theme rolled up iu a slip of pai>cr. A 
low and BiinpJe overture from the 
band preceded the arrival of the i>oet- 

686 , who at length made her appear¬ 
ance in white costume. Slic was a 
pale girl, about seventeen, and hc'r 


large black eyes were full of fire. 
After an obeisance to the audience, she 
requestetl that the silver urn might be 
brought upon iho stage; and, in sight 
of every one, a stranger drew out six 
slips of paper, the contents of which 
he read nloud, and then presented 
them to the poetess. The themes wore 
these: I.a mortc del Conte TTgolino; 
Saflb e Faonc; La inorto iriligcnia; 
La inorted’Egeo ; Il cinto di Venerc ; 
Coriolaiu). 

>Shc selected the first named; and 
after jiaciiig the stage, for several mi¬ 
nutes ill visible excitemeut, but with¬ 
out gesticiilmioii, she directed flic or¬ 
chestra io play an aria, which she dis¬ 
tinguished by a number. In accord¬ 
ance with the subject, the melody was 
a dt'c]i lament, and of simple coiistruc- 


■ \ new nieiit of 1 


riuiiikK to the ihvme! 
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tioii. After il had been filayed over 
twice, she gave a signal tu the band, 
and, witli an impassioned burst, be¬ 
gan to declaim her poem in tones which 
were a mean betwixt recitation and 
hinging, 'i'hc inusiciauN yielded to 
the words, and humoured a slower or 
more rapid utterance with great dex¬ 
terity. The emphatic notes always 
tcU on the rhymes, and were sustain¬ 
ed uU iihiluui : blit here the declama¬ 
tion yielded to the air, resembling 
somewhat the recitativo sccco of the 
Italian opera, or the chanting of the 
ina'‘:sin the Catholic cliurches. 'J'he 
iiiiiirovisatrice excited astonishment 

and pity. Her whole frame quivered 
with convulsive effort; her bosom 
throbbed, her checks glowed, her dark 
cyc.‘: hl:i/.eil, and her countenance as¬ 
sumed a eh.'irHCter so widely different 
from its first api>earance, that 1 could 
have fancied her a statue suddenly 
warmed into vitality by tliu I'^romc- 
thean s|iark ofpot sy. Wlienever the 
How of her diction was susjvended, 
even for a moment, or when she was 
conscious of any slight error or repe¬ 
tition, her internal agony was ex¬ 
pressed by looks ?o appuihng, that I 
felt un involuntary anxiety to help 
her out of the difficulty. Her deli¬ 
very, however, became more flowing 
and impassioned a& she proceeded, 
and, as she uttered the last w'urd, shi' 
fell exhausted into a chair. Jfut lier 
excitement was too great for long in¬ 
action. She rallied almost insbmta- 
neously, swallowed hastily a glass of 
water, and culled to the orcliestru for 
another accompaniment, (iradually 
she took a bolder flight, and a wider 
range ; culling occasionally for inter¬ 
calary verses, and linal rhymes from 
the audience, who also prescribed for 
her the metres of several poems. The 
coDcIusiou of each effort was followed 
by loud and 'universal applause, nor 
could tlie audience always wait Uie 
close, but expressed their loud delight 
tluring the brief pauses in her recita¬ 
tion. These interruptions, however, 
iverc evidently no annoyance, but ra- 
tlier seemed to stimulate the gifted 
fair one tu more daring flights. She 
wrought wonders with tile stale and 
worn-out themes selected for her; 
and certainly no one, who looked and 
lisUmed, could doubt her inspiration. 
Most admirable, too, was the unaf¬ 
fected and maidenly propriety with 
which she steered her course througli 


the diflicuUies of that blippury sub¬ 
ject, tile ginlle of Venus, and avoided 
every allusion wliich might have com¬ 
promised her youthful purity. The 
delicacy with which she accomplishctl 
this cannot, however, be conveyed by 

description, nor could I do justice to 
it, had I retained her language. 

I'he celebrity of Tommaso Sgricci 
is not confined to his native country. 
In curly childhood his mind exhibits 

unquestionable tokens of its peculiar 
powers. His poetical propensities did 
not accord with his father’s views for 
him ; but the dry studies to which 
hiu youth was devoted could not ex¬ 
tinguish his poetic fire, which blazed 
more brightly within the barriers op¬ 
posed to it, and, after the death of his 
father, lie appeared before the public 
as an inqirovisatore. Commencing 
his career in Florence, he proceeded 
to Milnn and Wnice; was everywhere 
proclaimed the (^iryphieus of his art, 
and at length appeared in Itome, 
where, during the Lent of 1818, he 
gave four public academies in the 
A'cnetian palace, and received a gold 
medal from the Academia Tiberina. 
His puerns were recited w'ithout iim- 
sicul accompaniment, and he hod evi¬ 
dently powers more sustained, and of 
a higher order, than those of his fair 
competitor, whose compositions, how¬ 
ever, derivcil a charm even from her 
occasional exhaustion. 

llis dcciumation, which surpassed 
any 1 had heard in Italy, was Aill of 
natural fire, pure from all pompous 
inflation, and so wondiTfuliy accu¬ 
rate, that he could personify, in dra¬ 
matic scenes, three or four performers, 
without any parrot-like imitations of 
dificrent voices—characterizing each 
Rpeaker by judicious contrasts, and va¬ 
rieties of look and gesture. 

At his fourth public academia, 
which 1 attended with a German 
friend of phlegmatic temperatnent, 
the three following themes were 
drawn: Ja; nozze di Amore e FSiche, 
in triads; La Morte di Saffb, in versi 
sciulti; La Morte di Socrate, a 
gedy in three acts, with intermediate 
chorus. How shall I do justice to 
the transcendent abilityof this highly- 
gifted poet! Our northern stoicism 
melted into strong excitement before 
the fire and flow of his unequalled 
powers; anil, as wc rushed with 

throbbing tcmjdcs down the palace 
Cslairs inio the chilling night air, wc 
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vainly ciutcavourtiJ tu express feelings 
ia which no language could give ut¬ 
terance. 

t On the following morning we vi 6 it 2 (] 
the young poet, wlio appeared highly 
gratified with the enthusiastic glow 
uf our northern feelings, and who rose 
still higher in our estimation by the 
intellectual vigour of his conversa¬ 
tion. We discovered in iiim a deep 
and comprehensive knowledge of his¬ 
tory, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the existing relations ofEuro- 
IK'an governments, which gave rise to 
un interesting (Ievelo])eincnt of politi¬ 
cal opinions and Rjiiipathios. Of nil 

the ancient poets, the Greek tragic 
writers were most familiar to liim; 
and he maintained that, through their 
agency alone, could the llulian stage 
be Hbcratcil fruiu the thraldom uf 
Gallic models. 

Of his own poetry he .‘poke as free¬ 
ly, but not so clearly uiicl comprehen¬ 
sively, as the Ncapolitun. Such and 
such ideas suggest tluinsclven or 

they arc involuntaryor similar 
expressions were all we could obtain 
from him. 1 inquired if he had any 
of his ow'ii compositions in irianu- 
script. I have often tried,” siiid he, 

to commit (hem to paper, but could 
only accomplish a few fragments, 
with which 1 was so much dissatis¬ 
fied, when I saw them in black and 
white, that 1 destroyed them instantly. 
Whenever I attempt to write a poem 
of some Icngtli, my ideas outstrip my 
prii, iny head becomes confi ,ed and 
dizzy, and I am comitcUod to aban¬ 
don (he attempt. There is an old 

XVI. nOMAN 

The Romans address each other by 
theirChriatiannames, or by titcir nick¬ 
names, which are so general, and in 
such current use, that they often su¬ 
persede the Christian naiiie altogether. 
The Kuin.an<t, however, find nothing 
offbnsivein these characteristicap(>eUa- 

tions, and answer to them unhesita¬ 
tingly. Thus, one is called .Signor 
Ralib, from his beard ; another Signor 
Kiondo, from the colour of his iiair. 
A gOi>sit» is eoilled Mez^opretc; a bulk- 
ley" man Gigantc; and a wearer of 
.*’p^claclcs Sjgnor Occliialiui. 1’he Hu¬ 
man dcUcls will) wonderful ucruiacy 
the uddilii^ and iHCulirtrilies of vwvy 
til!-, aii.l iiiduiauiu lium acand'iigly, 
Im: v-i.Lovd ill nature or altiUipt at 


and still current belief amung^t im- 
provisatori, that we lose our sponta¬ 
neous powers when we begin to write; 
and although I indulge no superstw 
tious fancies, I am conscious that 1 
possess much more power in oral than 
in written and deliberate coinpoai- 
tion.’* 

On the loth of April the Acade¬ 
mia Teverina gave a grand festival in 
honour of Sgricci, who was to receive, 
on this occasion, the gold medal. The 
ceremonies opened with a discourse 
on llic art of poesy, and on the merits 
of the poet, to crown whom they had 
assembled; after ivhich his praises 

were sung in Italian and Latin by 
every member of the Academia, and 
the decree was rcvid, by whicli the 
honor.'iry medal of the institution was 
awardetf to him. Too themes pro¬ 
posed were then collected by an ara- 
dcmician, who drew out two: Corio- 
lano, ill vcr.si scioUi ; and ].u Alorte 
dl Luerezia, a tragedy in tlirco acts, 
with chorus. On this oension, Sgricci 

surpassed himself; and, towards tbc 
conclusion of his trageily, every one 
listened in silent and rapturous en¬ 
thusiasm, too much cxeiied even to 
Applaud. VV'Jien the ci-reinonies were 
concluded, we found the improvisa- 
tore in a side* room, exhausted and 
almost fainting, on a sofa ; and were 
informe'] by hi.s mother, that every 
extraordinary exertion of his powers 
was Bucceetled by a similar reaction, 
which continued for several hours, 
and Iiiid sensibly impaired his consti¬ 
tution. 


NICKNA MLS. 

wit : and not unfrcquenily an indivi¬ 
dual rtceives the bameaiqx'llatioii from 
different persons; so effective and true 
is the universal sense of criticism in 
this respect. Foreigners, especially, 
whose names are often too barbarous 
fbi Homan utterance, afford no little 
occupation for this nicknaming pro¬ 
pensity of the natives. At the hotels 
and tables dilute, every stranger has 
his peculiar cognomen, which is iii- 
scrilied on his dinner bill at the bar; 
and wlren the waiter dclivirs it, he 
gfiierally tears off the nickname, lest 
it fhunld prove offensive U> the party 
inilicated. 'i'his aiiiii^ing custom is 
one of the nu}neruu.H aiitiquities which 
picuil in niudirn Koman life. A 
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large portion of the most ancient aur- opithetB ; for inhtance, the wcIU known 
names in all nations originated in Naso, Flaccus, Uufus^ Varus, Caligu* 
nicknames, and the Latin language is la, Fronto, Paitus, Aviola> Labeo^ and 
peculiarly rich in these characteristic oUier cognomina. 

XVII. CLEBICAL rOBOElllES IK HOME. 


In the autumn of 191R, thedisco* 

very of a band of ibrgera, who had 
for several years carried on a lucrative 
trade in simulated papal rescripts, ex¬ 
cited great alarm and astonislimcnt. 
Jlis Holiness is sai<l to have been 
shocked by this iiuelligoncc into a fit 
of illness, which eonilnod him to his 
bed; and the Curthnal-seLTetary of 
State left the city, and retired for some 
time to Civita Veccliia. The univer¬ 
sal interist exeited by this discovery, 
and tile largeacrjuaint.incc and family 
connexion of the parlies iin|>licalcd, 
enabled even foreigners to learn the 
substance of the evidence brought for¬ 
ward at the secret investigations ; and. 
from the copious particulars detailed 
tome, I huv(‘ extrogted whutivir ap¬ 
peared to me most important and wor¬ 
thy of credit. 

Towards the end of August ISIS, 
four ccclrsiastics of rank, who wen.* 
employed as secretaries and commis¬ 
sioners in tlic Papal administrative 
collcgc.s, were suddenly arrested. Their 
n.nnes and titles ai'(‘ noted down in 
my Juurnul ; but I forbear to detail 
thenn, as 1 know not whether any sen¬ 
tence has yet been passed. Two of 
them sat in the bureau of the consis- 
torial congregation ; the others were 
in the state congregation, at the head 
of which ib the Kecrelary ol' state. 

in Home it is customary, and too 
often csseijliul, for applicants to con¬ 
vey their petitions through some iin- 
)>urlant odicial perbonage, who under¬ 
takes U) su])[>ort and push them 
through their different stages, for 
which acci-hratiun the petitioning ]iar- 
lies make a pecuniary return suitable 
to the nature and extent of the object 
attained. Tlic four individuals in 

tjuestiori had for a considerable |>criod 
been employed in forwarding petitions, 
which the}' .'iccotiipliblied with so much 
rapidity and Kucce«:s, as to have ac- 
fptiicd tile reputation of jwssessing 
powerful interest in high quarters. 
They had ihiis realised iortunes, the 
»\U‘iit of wltich they imprudi-ntly he- 
lrrt)'‘'d by an e.xtravagant and luxuri- 
ou;i rxpi'udituie. 

An npuhnt iRdiVulual (tjiplied to 


the state-congregation for the mono¬ 
poly of the sweepings and rags of 
Jlome, and promised to the two mem¬ 
bers of this congregation already men¬ 
tioned, a thousand scudi, in the event 
of hU obtaining through their agency 
this lucrative privilege. The a]>plica- 
tion met with considerable opposition 
from several members, and was re¬ 
ferred fur examination to a lower 
bureau. Soon, however, the mono¬ 
poly in question was granted to the 
petitioner on the terms he had origi- 
n.illy prupused, and the rescript was 
approved by the congregation, and 
signed by the Pope. 

A cardinal, who had vehemently 
opposed the a)>plication, discovered 
that the rcscrijtt wus u forgery ; and, 

on his information, the S{>^itorc was 
imprisoned. On examination, he con¬ 
fessed that he hud sealed the forged 
document, having previously suppress¬ 
ed the opposed petition on its way 
for investigation by a lower commis¬ 
sion. His colleague, who had pre¬ 
sented the petition, forged the re¬ 
script, and tile two culprits in the 
consistorial bureau had forged the 
signatures so accurately, that the Pope 
and his secretary of state could dis¬ 
cover no variation from their aucus- 
toincd writing. 

IJy the corresponding confessions of 
the four criminals, it appeared that, 
iu the preceding five years, not less 
than fifty forged rescripts had been 
issued from the two cungTi gations ; 
amongst which the following were the 
roost important and daring. 

A permission to prolong for three 
years the bull-fights in the Mauso¬ 
leum of Augustus ; in cont-equcucc of 
which prorogation, these spectacles 
actually took place in the August of 
IHIB, notwithstanding the marked 
disapprobation of these combats which 
the Pope hud expressed for some 
years." 

“ The last male branch of a well- 
known and ancient princely family at 
Palermo, had bi’cn for some years 
Moiijco lU Me.s}a. lie obtained a 
rcliase fiom his mona.stic vow, and 
i>('rmi!:.iiion to many his first cousin 
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(cugina carnalc>) who was a min, autl 
had also been absolved from her coiw 
ventual obligations." 

** Iinpurtant povtcrs and pHvilegcs 
were granted to several ecclesiastical 
orders in Spanish America.’* 

“ A Catholic mother, resident in 
Germany, was permitted to inter in a 

i.’.'ithoUc church her deceased child, 
which had been baptized a Protest- 


xvni. THE 

There is a desolation and a naked- 
nciis in t])e empty scats and unadorn> 
cd interior of the Coliseum, which 
conveys to the spectator a sense of 
chilling disap]U)intrnent. To compre¬ 
hend the whole design of the archi¬ 
tect, W'c should behold the sublime, 
and now unattainable effect of «i),00i) 
human beings lining the iunuinerablc 
benches of (his huge oval, and excited 
by stirring and tremendous spectacles 
into simultaneous bursts of applause 
or censure. Certainly no splendours 
of entablature could have competed 
with (ho appallii'.g grandeur oi this 
dense and mnUitiulirions muss ; this 
swelling, tossing tide of hiiinaii ex¬ 
istence, animated by one soul and one 
impulse. 

liutnan nature shudders on a retro- 
Rpoctiun of the enormous slaugluer 
jjerpetraled in this ainphilhe.itre, and 

Others which preceded and followed 
it. To grace the triuin])li of iVleUllus 
over the Carthaginians, 11-2 elephants 
were sacrificed in a d.iy ; and tlic im- 
poBUig spectacle of 100 lions, collected 
for this purpose by Sylla, was forgot¬ 
ten when Poiupcy brought (iOO to the 
shambles. The empi roi a, either from 
indispensable (tolicy, or for tbeir own 
gratitlcaiion, trampled on all the in- 
itincts of humanity, and carried the 
waste of human and animal life to a 
degree which almost exceeds belief. 
A^r Uie death of l^ccebalus, uud the 

conclusion of the Dacian war, Trajan 
gave these tragic spectacles to the 
Roman dtizena during 123 successive 
days ; on some of which 10,000 lame 
and wild animals were destroyed, and 
innumerable gladiators grappled in 
mortal combat to arouse the savage 
and applauding multitude; and Lain- 
pridiuB tcIU us, that the Kiiii>eror 
Conunodus destroyed 100 elephants 
with his cwn hand. 


The detail of these forgeries merits 
attention, because it conveys a lively 
idea of the disorder and negligence 
prevailing in the Uoman administra¬ 
tion. .'>uch facilities in the simula¬ 
tion and suppression of important do¬ 
cuments for a succession of years, can 
exist only in stites where delegated 
pow'cr is without effective limit and 
control, and destitute of connexion 
and concentration. 

COJLISFUM. 

Aristotle advised the (J recks to pu¬ 
rify their minds from wiakncss and 
cowardice by frequent attendance at 
the tragic tlicutrcs. The UomanK re¬ 
quired no such training in the school 
of fortitude. They gazi d with delight 
on the butcluTy of ihousaiuls of their 
fellow* creatures, and beheld with in¬ 
difference captive kings and heroes 
dying of hunger in the prisons of the 
lilaintTtinc—while the sickly and de¬ 
generate Italiai.iwur the jinscut day 
shudder as they read the sublime tra¬ 
gedies of Sophocles and Euripides, 
Hud shrink with morbid sensibility 
from the eontcinplalion of th<> catas'- 
tropbe, which they delineati^ witJi 
such intensity of jtower and pas¬ 
sion. 

IJjtwfew cxam])lcs do»*s modern his¬ 
tory aflortl of that heroic sclf.ilcvu- 
tion, that sublime ]»owcr of pitying 
witliout relenting, of cnduriijg with¬ 
out a murmur, of pursuing with iron 
firmness an elevated object, which 
distinguished the great men of (rreece 
und Uoine ; and which enabled them 
to encounter the calamities of life 
with i'ortitude, and its close without 
dismay ! It is impossihle to justify 
the desolating wars and barbarous ha¬ 
bits of these extraordinary nations ; 
but it must be admitted that their 
military cMlucatiou, their athletic 
games, frequent use of the bath, and 
cx)K)8ure from early youth to hardship 

and fatigue, were eminently adapted 
to form a manly and heroic character; 
and will also explain, and in some 
measure cxU'nuate, their faculty of 
viewing witli gratification those scenes 
of blood, from the mere details of 
which theimporfcctlydevc]oiK*d minds 
and bodies of the present day recoil 
with terror and disgust. 
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XIX. THE VATICAN APOLLO. 


On a bright and warm Sunday in 
February, I was sitting near the 
Apollo, whose saloon was from time 
to time visited bv groups of chatter¬ 
ing Xlomans, and silent Englishmen. 
The Romans wander tlirough the 
Museum as through u pleasure-gar¬ 
den, and rarely pause to contemplate 
a statue. The lower classes arc at¬ 
tracted only by the hall of animals 
and monsters; and the peasantry, 
when they return from Rome, relate 
wondrous talcs of the marble hares 
ntui crabs they have kccii in the Alu- 
scum. Two shepherds from the 


Abruzzi, wlio had just enjoyed this 
delectable treat, opened a door in iny 
vicinity, and suddenly encountered 
the outstretched arm and menacing 
as{>cct of the God of Song. Starting 
back in dismay, they took off their 
hats, and gazed in silent wonder at 
the towering deity from a respectful 
distance in tlie adjoining saloon. Af¬ 
ter standing thus for some time, one 
of them pulled the other by the sleeve, 
and said, “ Andiamo, imdiamo, ci- 
aiamo smarriti. (juesta e per il Papa 
c pe’ Cardinali.” 


THE MLnOER HOIE. 
AN ANCIENT LEGEND. 


\h, fiantic Feat ' 

I MT, I ".w Him* nc.ir; 

I ktiotv Uty huiiH'ti ih) h:i(;ur«l rvc ' 
I.iKi- tiu-u I blurt, like Uiuc ilibordcrVI fly ' 

C'oiJ.iNs. 


Isa remote district of country be¬ 
longing to Loril Ciissilli.s, between 
Ayrshire and (ialloway, about three 
hundred ycar< ago, a moor of appa¬ 
rently boundless extent stretched se¬ 
veral miles along the road, and wea¬ 
ried the cyi^ of the traveller by the 
KHineiU'ss and desolation of its appear¬ 
ance ; not a tree varied the prospect 

—not a shrub enlivened the eye by 
its freshness—nor a native flower 
bloomed to adorn this ungenial soil. 
One ** lonesome desert” reached the 
horizon on every side, with nothing 
to mark that any mortal bad ever vi¬ 
sited the scene before, except a few 
rude huts that were scattcTcd near Us 
centre; and a road, or rather path¬ 
way, for those whom business or 
necessity obliged to pass in that direc¬ 
tion. At length, deserted as this wild 
region had always been, il became 
Btill more gloomy. Strange rumours 
arose, that the path of unwary tra¬ 
vellers had been beset on this ** blast¬ 
ed heath,” and that treachery and 
murder had intercepted the solitary 
stranger os he traversid its dreary ex¬ 
tent. When several persons, who 
were known to have passed that way, 
mysteriously disappeared, the inquiries 
of their relatives led to a strict and 
anxious investigation; but though the 
officers of justice were scut to scour the 


country, and examine the inhabitants, 
not a trace could be obtained of the 
persons in question, nor of any place 
of concealment which could be a re¬ 
fuge for the lawless or desperate to 
horde in. Yet, as inquiry became 
stricter, and the disappearance of in¬ 
dividuals more frequent, the simple 
inhabitants of the neighbouring ham¬ 
let were agitated by the most fearful 
apprehensions. Some declared that the 
dcAth-likc stillness of the inght was 
often interrupted by sudden and pre¬ 
ternatural cries of more titan mortal 
anguish, which seemed to arise in the 
dista'icc; and a shepherd one even¬ 
ing, who had lost nis way on the 
moor, declared he had approached 
three mysterious figures, who seemed 
struggling against each other with su¬ 
pernatural ener{^, till at length one 
of them, with a frightful scream, sud¬ 
denly sunk into the earth. 

Gradually the inhabitants deserted 

their dwellings on the heath, and set¬ 
tled in distant quarters, till at Icngtii 
hut one of the cottages continued to 
be inhabited by an old woman and her 
two sons, who loudly lamented that 
poverty chained them to this solitary 
and mysterious spot. IVavcllcrs who 
frequented this road now generally 
did so in groups to protect each other; 
and if night overtook them, they usual- 
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Iv stopped at tlic humble cottage of 
the old woman and her Kuns. where 

cleanliness compensated for the want 
of luxury, and where, over a blazing 
lire of peat, the holder spirits smiled 
at the imaginary terrors of the road, 
and the more timid trembled as tlie^ 
listened to the tales of terror and ai- 
fright with which their hosts cntcr> 
tained them. 

One gloomy and tempestuous night 
in November, a i»cdlar*boy ha&tiiy 
traversed the moor. Terrified to find 
himself involved in darkness amidst 
its boundless wastes, a thousand fright¬ 
ful traditions, conuectv-d with Ons 
dreary scone, darted across liis mind 
—every blast, as it sv/ept in liollow 
gusUt over the licath, seemed to teem 
with the sighs oi‘ departi d spit its— 
and the birds, as they winged their 
way above his head, appeareil, with 
loud and shrill cries, to warn him of 
a]tproachiiig danger. The whistle 
with which he usually beguiled his 
weary pilgrimage died away into 
silence, and he groped along with 
trembling and uncertain steps, which 
sounded too loudly in his cars. The 
proioise of Scripture occurred to his 
memory, and revived his courage. 

I will be unto thee as a rock in uie 
desert, and as an hiding-place in the 
storm.” Surc/y, thought he, thouyk 
ulone, I am not/oraukvni and a prayer 
for assistance hovered on his lips. 

A light now glimmered in the dis« 
tance which would lead him, he con¬ 
jectured, to the cottage of the old 
woman ; and towards that he eagerly 
bent his way, remembering as be has¬ 
tened along, that when he had visited 
it the year before, it was in company 
with a large party of travellers, who 
had beguiled the evening with those 
tales of mystery which hud so lately 
filled his brain with images of terror. 
He recollected, too, how anxiously the 
old woman and her sons had endea¬ 
voured to detain him when the other 
travellers were departing; and now, 
therefore, he confidently anticipated a 
cordial and cheering reception. His 
first call for admission obtained no vi¬ 
sible marks of attention, but instantly 
the greatest noise and confusion pre¬ 
vail^ within the cottage. They 
think it is one of the supernatural 
visitants of whom the old lady talks 
BO much, thought the boy, approach¬ 
ing a window, where the light within 
shewed him all the inhabitants at their 


several occupations ; the old woman 
was hastily scrubbing the stone flour, 

and strewing it thickly over with sand, 
while her two sons seemed with equal 
haste to be thrusting sometliitig large 
and heavy into an immense chest, 
which they cnrpfully locked. The boy, 
in a frolicsome mood, tliougbtlessly 
tapped .at the window, when they all 
instantly started u|) with consternation 
BO strongly depicud on their counte¬ 
nances, that he shrunk back involun¬ 
tarily with iin nmU fined fet liug of 
opjinhension ; but bcibiche had lime 
lo ridlect a niomciiL longer, one of the 
men feUiMtuly <lai t^xl out at the door, 
and seizin the boy Joughly by the 
shoulder, dragp:(:d him \iolently into 
the cottage. “ I am not what you 
take me for,” said the boy, attempting 
li> laugh, “ but only tlie poor pedlar 
who visited you last year. ' “ Arc you 
alone?" inquired the old woman, in a 
harsh deep tone, which muile liiu heart 
thrill with apprehension. “ Ves,” 
said the boy, “ 1 am alone hn'c ; and 
alas!” he added, with a burst of un¬ 
controllable feeling, I am alone in 
the wide world also! Nut a person ex¬ 
ists who would assist me in distress, 
or shed a single tear if 1 dit'd this very 
night.” Then you are welcome! ’ 

said one of the men with a sneer, 
while he cast a glance of peculiar ix- 
pression at the other inhabitants of the 
cottage. 

11 was with a sliiver of apprehension, 
rather than of cold, tliat the boy drew 
towards the fire, and the looks which 
the old woman andlicrsous exeh.aiged, 
made him wish tlial he had preferred 
the shelter of any one of the loofless 
cottages which were scattered near, 
rather than trust himself uniong per¬ 
sons of such dubious aspect. Dreadful 
surmises iliLtcd across his bruin ; and 
terrors which he could neitlu r combat 
nur examine imperceptibly stole into 
his mind ; Init alone, and beyond the 
leucli of uBsihtunce, he resulvt'd to 
MnoihcT his suspicions, or at lea-st not 
increase the danger by revealing them. 
The room lo which he retired for the 
night had a confused and dt solute as¬ 
pect : the curtains seemed to have 
been violently torn down from the 
bed, and still hung in tatters around 
it-<-thc table seemed to have been bro¬ 
ken by some violent concussion, and 
the fragments of various pL-cos of fur¬ 
niture lay scattered upon the floor. 
The boy begged that a light might 
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burn in his apartment till he was 
asleep, and anxiously examined the 
fasteuings of the door; but they seem¬ 
ed to have been wrenched asunder on 
some former occasion, and were still 
left rusty and broken. 

It was long ere the pedlar attempt¬ 
ed to compose his agitated nerves to 
rest; but at leni^th his senses began to 
** steep themselves in forgetfulnefs," 
thoughhis imagination remained pain¬ 
fully active, and presented new scenes 
of terror to his mind, with all the vi¬ 
vidness of reality, lie fancied him¬ 
self again wandering on the heatli, 
which appf'ared to he peopled with 
spectres, who all beckoned to him not 
to enter tlie cottage, and as he approach¬ 
ed it, they vanished with a hollow and 
de^airing cry. The scene then chon- 
gca, and nc found himself again scat- 
rnl by the fire, where the countenances 
of the men $>cowled upon him with 
the most terrifying malignity, and he 
thought the old woman sudilcnly sei¬ 
zed iiim by the arms, anil pinioned 
them to his side. Suddenly tike boy 
was startled from these agitated slum¬ 
bers, by wltat sounded to him like a 
cry of distress ; he was broad awake 
in a moment, and sat up in bed,—but 
the noise was not repeated, and he en¬ 
deavoured to persuade himself it had 
only been a continuation of the fear¬ 
ful images which bad disturbed his 
rest, when, on glancing at the door, 
be observed underneath it a broad red 
stream of blood silently stealing its 
course along the floor. Frantic with 
alarm, it was but the work of a mo¬ 
ment to spring from his bed, and rush 
to the door, through a chink of which, 
his eye nearly dimmed with affright 
he could watch unsuspecteil whatever 
might be done in tin* adjoining room. 

UU fear vanished instantly when 
he perceived that it was only a goat 
that they had been slaughtering; and 
he was about to steal into his bed 
ogain, ashamed of his groundless ap¬ 
prehensions, when his cor was arrest¬ 
ed by a conversation which transfixed 
him aghast with terror to the spot. 

**Thi8 is an easier job than you had 
yesterday,*’ said the man who held the 
goat. ** I wish all the throats we’ve 

cut were as easily and quietly done. 
Did you ever hear such a noise as the 
old gentleman made last night! It was 
well wc had no neighbour within a 
dozen of miles, or they miutliave heard 
his cries for help and mercy.** 
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" Don’t speak of it," replied the 
other; ** 1 was never fond of blood* 
shed.*' 

! ha !’* said the other, with a 
sneer, “ you say so, do you 

** 1 do,^’ answered the first, gloomi¬ 
ly ; ** the Murder Hole is the thing for 
rae^that tells no tales—a single scuf¬ 
fle—a single plunge—and the fellow’s 
dead and buried to your hand in a mo¬ 
ment. I would defy all tlkc officers 
in Christendom to discover any mis¬ 
chief there.** 

“ Ay, Nature did us a good turn 
when she contrived such a place as 
that. Who that saw a hole in the 
heath, filled with clear water, and so 
small that the long grass meets over 
the top of it, would suppose that the 
depth is unfathomable, and that it 
conceals more than forty people wbr> 
have met their deaths there ?—it sucks 
them in like a leech !** 

** IIow do you mean to dispatch the 
lad in the next room ?’’ o&ked the old 
woman in an under tone. The cider 
son made her a sign to be silent, and 
pointed towards the door where their 
trembling auditor was concealed; 
while the other, with an expression 
of brutal ferocity, passed his bloody 
knife across his throat. 

The pedlar boy possessed a bold and 
daring spirit, which was now roused 
to desperation; but in any open re¬ 
sistance the odds were so completely 
against him, that flight seemetl his 
b«st resource. He gently stole to the 
window, and having by one desperate 
effort broke the rusty bolt by which 
the casernont had been fastened, he let 
himself down without noise or diffi¬ 
culty. This betokens good, thought 
he, pausing an instant in dreadful he¬ 
sitation what direction to take. This 
momentary deliberation waa fearfully 

interrupted by the hoarse voice of the 
men calling aloud, “ The hop hae fled 
^let looHO the hlood-hound These 
words sunk like a. death-knell on his 
heart, for escape appeared now impos¬ 
sible, and bis nerves seemed to melt 
away like wax in a furnace. Shall 
I perish without a struggle! thought 
he, rousing himself to exertion, and, 
helpless and terrified as a hare pursued 
by its ruthless hunters, be fled across 
the heath. Soon the baying of the 
blood-bound broke the stillness of the 
night, and the voice of its masters 
sounded through the moor, as they en¬ 
deavoured to Bcc(‘lcrate its speed,*^ 
SB 
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panting and breathless the boy pur 
Bued his hopeless career, but cveiy 
iDoment his pursuers seemed to gain 
upon his failing steps. The hound 
was unimpedeil by the darkness which 
was to him so impenetrable, and its 
noise rung louder and deeper on his 
car—while the lanterns which were 
carried by the men gleamed near and 
distinct upon his vision. 

At his fullest speetl, the terrified 
boy fell with violence over a heap of 
stones, and having nothing on but his 
shirt, he was severely cut in every 
limb. With one wild cry to Heaven 
for assistance, he continued prostrate 
on the earth, bleeding, and nearly in¬ 
sensible. The hoarse voices of the 
men, and the still louder baying of 
tlie dog, were now so near, tliat in¬ 
stant destruction seemed inevitable, 
•-oalready he felt himself in their 
fangs, and the bloody knife of the as¬ 
sassin appeared to gleam before his 
eyes,—Kicspair renewed his energy, 
and once more, in an agony of aHPrigfit 
that seemed verging towards madness, 
he rushed forward so rapidly that ter¬ 
ror seemed to have given wings to his 
feet. A loud cry near the spot he had 
left arose on his cars without suspend¬ 
ing his flight. The hound bad stop¬ 
ped at the place where the Pedlar's 
wounds bled so profusely, and deem¬ 
ing the chase now over, it lay down 
there, and could not be induced to pro¬ 
ceed ; in vain the men beat it with 

frantic violence, and tried again to put 
the hound on the scent,—the sight of 
blood had satisfied the animal that its 
work was done, and with dogf^cd re- 
aolutioD it resisted every inducement 
to pursue the same seen t a second time. 
The pedlar boy in the meantime pau¬ 
sed not in his night till morningdawn- 
cil—and still as be fled, tlio noise of 

ste})8 seemed to pursue him, and the 
of his assassins still sounded in the 
distance. Ten miles oft' be reached 
a village, and spread instant alarm 
throughout the neighbourhood—the 
inhabitants were aroused with one 
accord into a tumult of indignation- 
several of them had lost sons, brothers, 
or frienils on the heath, and all united 
in proceeding instantly to seize tlic 
idd woman and her sons, who were 
nearly tom to pieces by their violence. 
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Three nbbeta were ironiediately rai¬ 
sed on Uie moor, and the wretched cul¬ 
prits confessed before their execution 
to the destruction of nearly fifty victims 
in the Murderllolewhicb they poinud 
out, and near which they Buftt-red 
the penalty of their crimes. The bones 
of several murdered persons were with 
difficulty brought up from the abyss 
into which they hnd been thrust; but 
so narrow is the aperture, and so ex¬ 
traordinary the depth, that all who 
see it arc inclined to coincide in the 
tradition of the country people that 
it is unfathomable. The scene of these 
events still continues nearly as it was 
300 years ago. The remains of the old 
cottage, with its blackened walls, 
(haunted of course by a thousand 
evil spirits,) and the extensive moor, 
on wliici) a more modern inn (if it 
can be dignified with such an epithet) 
resembles its predecessor in every 
tiling but the character of its inliabi- 
tants ; the landlord is deformed, but 
ossesses extraordinary genius; he 
as himself manufactured a violin, on 
which he plays with untaught i^ill,— 
and if any dint'ttrd be heard in the 
house, or any murder committed in 
it, thij< is his only instrument. His 
daughter (who has never travelled be¬ 
yond the heath) has inheriud her 
father’s talent, and learnt all his talea 
of terror and superstition, which she 
relates wicb infinite spirit; but wbcu 
you arc led by her across the heath 
to drop a stone into that deep and 
narrow gulf to which our story re¬ 
lates,—when you stand on its slip)K.Ty 
edge, and (parting the long grass wilu 
which it is covered) gaze into its 
mysterious depths,—when she dc- 
6cri1>cfl, with all the animation of an 
ri/r. the struggle of the victims 

grabping the grass us a last hope of 

preservation, and trying to drag in 
their assassin as an expiring effort of 
vengeance,—when you are told tliat 
for .*1()0 years the clear waters in this 
diamutuf of the desert Imve rcfnaiiied 
untasted by mortal lips, and that the 
solitary traveller is still pursued at 
night by the howling of the blood¬ 
hound,—it is tften only that it is }K>s- 
aible fully to appreciate the terrors of 
TH£ MUBDER HOLE* 
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1R£LAND as it is. 

CuAP. IX. 

TITUES—CEAND JUUY*»ANi> LOCAL ASSESflMbNTS. 


We have endeavoured in preceding 
chapters to discuss with fairness and 
impurtiality the circumstances which 
lead to the present debased condition 
of the Irish peasantry, who encumber, 
rather than cultivate, the ground. 
Wc have now to take notice of the 
grievances which are alleged to bear 

BO hardly upon all occu])iers of land, 
whether rich or poor; these are Tithes, 
and the County, Barony, and Pai ochial 
Hates. 

The great, and indeed the only rea- 
sonalde, objection to tithes, when con¬ 
sidered merely as a demand upon the 
prohts of the occupier of the soil, lies 
in tlic uncertainty of the amount of 
that domund. 

As to the vulgar objection, that it 
is a payment to iliose who do nothing 
for it,-^iat it is a sum required for 
spirilnal services from tliosc who nei- 
their want, nor will receive, the spi¬ 
ritual services of those who so require 
it, wc have only to say, that this is 
placing the demand uyion grounds ob¬ 
viously erroneous to all but the very 
ignorant. There are not a few also, 
like the author of the Life of Captain 
Rock, who represent the tithe in this 
light, not through ignorance, which 
only deserves our pity, but through a 
something much worse, which de¬ 
serves our indignation. The men who 
affect to see something so very mon¬ 
strous in the payment of tithe to the 
clergyman because he does nothing 
for it, arc quite calm upon the sub¬ 
ject of the rent paid to the landlord, 
who certainly does just as little for it; 
yet the right to the demand is, in the 
eye of law and of reason, precisely the 
same in both cases. All pnqierty is 

the creature of law j and according to 
the law of the land, which is noto¬ 
rious to every man who tills the earth, 
the tenth of the produce is as clearly 
the property of tiie parson, as the 

whole of the rent is that of the land- 
lord. But, from the uncertainty of 
the demand, and yet more, from tlie 
variable manner of exacting it, and 
the want of uniformity and exactness 
in its collection, the people in Ireland 


are not in the habit of regarding it as 
a charge which they should provide 
for like rent, but consider it a severe 
tax, which they evade when they can, 
and seldom submit to except with a 
fierce impatience, which is zealously 
aggravated by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and other political disturbers. 

This mistake regarding the ecclesias¬ 
tical rent ,—forwe must insist that the 
nature of the parson's right and the 
landlord's arc just the same,—arises 
jiartly from the continuation of a bad 
and antiquated custom,—that of ta¬ 
king a proportion of the produce in¬ 
stead of a fixed amount of money; 
and partly from a vicious system of 
collection of this proiwrtioTi which 
the law secures to the church. Upon 
this subject we quite agree with Mr 
Sadler, though we should differ from 
him in the remedy he proposes. He 
says, The system of collecting tithes 
in kind is but the continuation of the 
mctaric system, which once prevailed 
universally, and still remains in some 
parts of France, and generally in Italy. 
The landlords, in such case, had usual¬ 
ly the half, the clergyman a-tenth of 
the produce. It has been found far 
more convenient to both landlord and 
tenant to change this mode into the 
payment of a rent mutually agreed 
upon between the parties; but the 
share of tlie church has cootinu- 
ctl to be estimated, or taken upon 
the old principle, equally to the dis¬ 
advantage and dissatisfaction of all 
concerned: it is in fact a relic of bar¬ 
barism,—of a mode which was per¬ 
haps once necessary on all hands, 
—when coin was rare, and bargains 
coDBcqueiitly continued to be made 

pretty much on the principle of bar¬ 
ter. Even the revenues of the coun¬ 
try, at least some of the most pro¬ 
ductive ones, continued till with¬ 
in these few centuries past to be 
paid in kind, particularly in wools. 
It is much to be icgretted, that, as 
money payments became practica¬ 
ble, and were adopted in ul other 
cases, BO beneficial an alteration did not 

take place touching the revenues of the 
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church; one whiclx would Iiave been 
demonstrably for the benefit of all 

parties^ and more especially for the 
eler$ryman, who, I am {)crsuaded, noU 
withstanding the outcry against him, 
is the greatest sufferer. * Mr Sadler’s 
remedy, at which he merely hints, is 

that of turning the value of the tithe 

into glebe; but it occurs to us, that 
there is a political disadvantage atten* 
dant upon the actual possession of land 
as ecclesiastical property ; because, as 
it passes entirely away from the family 
of the holder at his death, he has not 
the same interest in its prospective im¬ 
provement, as the lay landlord has, 
who looks to its occupatiou by his 
children. 

To obviate the evils of the uncer¬ 
tainty and irregularity in the annual 
amount of tithe to be paid by the land¬ 
holder, Mr Goulbourne s Coiuposiiiou 
Act was introduced, by which, for a 
specified period, not exceeding twenty- 
one years, the tithe may be commuted 
for a fixed annual payment by the 
acre. 

This act has been carried into effect 
in a great number of instances ; the 
tillage fanner being generally wiilii’g 
to throw the burden e(jual)y on oil 
the lands of the parish, and thus in¬ 
clude the grass lands, which did not 
pay any thing before,t aud the clergy¬ 
man being anxious to escape from 
those altercations about his pecuniary 
affairs, which must be unpleasant to 
any man, but particularly so to a 
clergyman. Still, however, wc cannot 
help thinking this bill is jubtiiiable 
rather on grounds of temporary expe¬ 
diency, than ofgeneral and permanent 
policy. Undoubtedly it is very useful 
and agreeable to make an arrangement, 
voluntary on both sides, by which the 
revenue of the clergyman may be re¬ 
ceived, without refsorting to a mode of 
collection generally deemed objection¬ 
able. So far, and for the present, it 
is very well; but if wc look forward to 
the period when the term of composi¬ 
tion for twenty-one years shall draw 
to a close, we may sec in the prospect 
considerable difficulty and danger to 
the ecclesiastical revenue. For, wheu 


the composition is at an end, the clcr- 
g 3 rman must either submit to such 
new composition as shall be offered to 
him, or resort to the old law of tithe 
in kind; and it may well be question¬ 
ed whetlier this latter alternative, 
which is his whole security, will not 
by that time have slipped from under 
his feet. It is easy to say that the 
law which lias been so long suspended 
will then revive; but the practical 
question is, whether tui h a law, grown 
obsolete by desuetude, can be revived, 
and the answer of every practical man 
must be, that it cannot,—provided such 
revival be diBagreeablt* to the great 
body of the people, by which expres¬ 
sion wc do not mean the rabble. Men 
will submit to what they do not like, 
wlicn it is but the coiitinuatiun of a 
rule long established; but let that rule 
lapse for twenty-one years, aud its re¬ 
vival becomes an odious novelty, to 
which people in this country will nut 
submit. The practical consequence, 
therefore, of the Tithe (.'{unjiiwition 
Act, if carried generally into cHect, 
will probably be, to take away alto¬ 
gether the power of enforcing tithe in 
kind, and to convert the claim of tin: 
church into a tax fixed by statuti', the 
amount of which tax will depend upon 
the temper of some future House of 
Commons. 

This probability is strengthened by 
a view of the present state of circum¬ 
stances with regard to tithes. The 
strict letter of the law gives the cler¬ 
gyman a tenth of the produce; but 
in Ireland clergymen have not in ge¬ 
neral exacted ucutlv so large a propor¬ 
tion, and though the law be as strict 
as ever, they could not itow exact it, 
if they would. We have seen it fre- 
<{ucntiy staled, that land in Ireland, 
which is tithe free, sets for more ad¬ 
ditional rent than the tenth of its pro¬ 
duce could be calculated to produce ; 
but throughout the whole of our ex¬ 
perience, we have found directly the 
reverse of this to be the fact. 

I'lie tithe coniposition act seems to 
be but a timorous and inadequate way 
of dealing with so iroportaut a matter 
os the tithe system. There are a few 
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fixed facts, and let them be dealt with 
as simply as possible. The clergy have 
a riglit by the law to a tenth of the 
pro<1uce of the land ; but it is deemed 
impolitic, and we think justly bo, that 
their revenue should be uti invariable 
pTojwrtion of a very Tariable whole; 
and, moreover, that it should be a de« 

iiiund, increasing with the increased 
industry and expense of the cultiva¬ 
tor. Now, our way of simply settling 
the matter would be this: Let the 
church*wardens of every parish be re¬ 
quired, in every fifth year, to summon 
a jury of twelve men, who shall each 
be worth at least T..IOO a-ycar, and let 

the jury be required to return upon 
oath, a statement of the average an¬ 
nual value of the crops raised in the 
parish within the five years precedin*?. 

The Iie;;iHlature liavin^ consider^ 
whether a tenth or a fifteenth or a twen- 
tietli, or some other proportion, is that 
which tlie clergy now gemrally claim 
ill the exercise of ihiir cornniun-law 
rij-ht, and liavitig fixed t!ie jjroporiioa 
for the future, let tliat proportion be ta¬ 
ken, of the valuation of the jury, and 
fixed as the annual sum levialile for the 
patsoii for the succtvdiiig five years. 
The amount to be paid by each indi¬ 
vidual to make up this sum should be 
applotted according to the valuation of 
< ach man’s holding ; uiid if any man’s 
holding be, by ancient prescription, 
tithe-irue, (though wc should wish to 
see these distinctions abolished,) let 
liim plead the prescription ^instead of 
paying tite sum applotted. 

At present, some landed proprietors 
complain, tliat, by the operation of the 
C'omposition Bill, the charge which 
was before contingenton some revenue 
being derived from the ground, and 
only propurtioiute to that revenue, is 
converted into a regular land-tax, and 
a permanent lien on their acres; for, 
whether the land be fallow, or the te¬ 
nant abscond, paying nothing, the land 
is still chargeable with the composi¬ 
tion, utkI its amar and the claim 
must always be satisfied before that of 
the proprietor. By the plan we pro- 
])ose, if unproductive ground was cliar- 
ged in one five years, it would find the 
benefit in the next, when it would pro¬ 
bably be productive, as the prospec¬ 
tive levy would be regulated by the 
value of the preceding produce. 

liut the greatest hardship, as it ap¬ 
pears to us, which attended the old 

law, was a practice adopted by some 
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clergymen of selling the tithes of their 
parish to the highest bidder, and then 
suffering the purchaser, often a person 
of the worst and lowest character, to 
extract the utmost he could wring 
from the purihliioners. This should 
not be permitted, as, when the tithe is 
an uncertain amount, to be settled each 
year according to the value of the crop, 
it is obviously better that the farmer 
should have to deal with a gentleman 
and a clcr/^yman, than with a person 
who has no feeling beyond that of 
putting every shilling he possibly can 
in his pocket. We would not make 
the clergyman ii griping farmer of his 

tithe ; we would have him relieve 
every distressed man in his parish to 
the utmost extent of his income; but 
the way to do this most eficctually, as 
well ns most consistently with liis duty 
to hirasclf and to his successor, is, first 
to enforce strictly, but not harslily, all 
his legal rights, and then to be as cha¬ 
ritable with his own property as he 
may. 

Next to tithes, the burdens which 
arc most loudly complained of arc the 
County and Barony ra»es, levied by 
authority of the (Trand .Turics of the 
several counties. The existing Grand 
Jury laws of Ireland certainly admit 
of improvement, and have been made 
the frequent subject of aiiimadversiun, 
both in and out of Parliament. ^Ir 
Spring nice, whose knowledge of tlie 
afi'uirs of Ireland no one can dispute, 
however they may differ from his poli¬ 
tical views, put forth a pamphlet some 
years ago, which very forcibly pointed 
out the eviU of the (irand Jury sys¬ 
tem ; but as yet no sufficient remedy 
has been applied, and we must still 
assent to his proposition, that ** the 
Irish people are injured in their moral 
character, in their efibrts of industry, 
and in their pecuniary resources, by 
this system.” 

The sum annually levied for making 
and repairing roads, and the various 
other purposes to which Grand Jury 
assessments are applied, exceeds, on 
an average, L.800,000; an immense 
sum to be taken from so poor a country 
as Ireland. Of this amount, littJe 
more than one-half is subject lo the 
control of the (irand Jury; namely, 
the portion expended on roads, bridges, 
and county buildings. Tlie sums for 
the payment of the police, the salaries 
of officers, and repayment of Govern¬ 
ment advances, though levied by their 
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wsrumenty are not under their con* 
trol; so that from a comparieon of 
the number of acres of profitable land 
in the island, with the amount of the 
Grand Jury cesa, it appears that the 
portion of the lt>vy wiiich is at the 
disposal of the Grand Jury, does not 
exceed sixpence an acre; and when it 

is considered how numerous and how 
excellent the roads of Ireland are, this 
sum does not appear very unreasonable. 
The unequal portion of the tax, how¬ 
ever, anti its variableness even in a 
given place, form very serious objec¬ 
tions to the inode of its collection. 
The past surreys of Ireland, hy which 

the county assessments arc regulated, 
were formed on a peculiar system; an 
artificial value of land was assumed, 
and to this, as to a constant standard, 
the real value was referred. When 
the plough-lands were measured, the 
quality of the soil of each was also 
estimated, and in the survey theplough- 
land was rated, not at its actual con¬ 
tents, but according to the then esti¬ 
mated actual value. Thus, a jilough- 
land of five hundred acres, deemed 
worth ten shillin.cs the acre annually, 
was returned of the same extent as 
another of a thousand acres worth five 
shillings an acre. 

The whole amount of the Grand 
Jury assessment at each assize is not 
levied at the same acrcable rent in each 
barony of a given county. The sum 
for barony cross roads, and other local 
purposes,is charged iijion each, accord¬ 
ing to the presentments ./joh-d for it¬ 
self; but the Grand Jury do not take 
into consideration any subdivision 
more minute than that of a barony, 
or half-barony as they are called, in 
places where the ancient barony has, 
for pur|>oses of local convenience, been 
divided. The treasurer of the coun¬ 
ty next determines the several acre- 
able rates, by divuling the whole sum 
to be kvied from a barony by the 
number of acres at which it is rated 
in the survi-y, and then hands to the 

chief or barony constable, the war¬ 
rant for levying the charge. The 
constable proceeds to levy the sum 
from each plough-land ; but as there- 
Ifttive value of different lands has, of 
course prodigiously altered since the 
old smyey valuations were formed, it 
not unfrequently happens that the 
acrcable charges differ exceedingly, 
when the present value of tbe respect¬ 
ive lands is nearly tbe same. The 


expression of an Irish member of the 
House of Commons, when examined 
by the committee on the new survey 
of Ireland, was, that the present ap- 
plotments were “ ridiculously une- 

? ual.** It was found, too, that great 
rauds were sometimes practised in 
the collection, by the constables le¬ 
vying ccss from a greater number of 
acres in the respective denominations 
than was proportionable to the whole 
number specified in the treasurer's 
warrant. To prevent this, the usual 
Irish remedy of an oath has been re¬ 
sorted to, and the constable is obliged 
to swear that he has not levied the 

cess from a greater number of acres 
than tliat specified. But the disho¬ 
nest, as usual, evade the oath, and find 
an easy salve for their conscience. 
Tlicy cojitiimc to levy the rate on 
acres where they have no right to it, 
and they omit some part of the ba¬ 
rony where their rigiit is undoubted, 
and tliey are sure of being paid the 
legal (Utnand ; they thi-n make their 
return to the treasurer, take the oath, 
and, after they have finally sellled with 
him, recciveand pocket tiic proceeds of 
what they quaintly term tbe spare 
acres." These eviU will, however, 
be obviated, when the new survey, 
now in progress, shall have been com¬ 
pleted. 

If the provision of thoTiihe Compo¬ 
sition Act, for transferring the burden 
mure iminediauly to the landlord 
were generally acted upon, and a si¬ 
milar provision introduced witli re¬ 
spect to the Grand Jury cess, a very 
desirable improvement would be ef¬ 
fected. It has been proposed that, 
in all future le.ises, the lessor shall be 
bound to accept cess and tithe re¬ 
ceipts as part payment of tlic n'served 
rent. So far as the ten.mi is concern¬ 
ed, this will have an effect somewhat 
similar to that of changing, in govern¬ 
ment imposts, an assessed or direct 
tax into a duty on some nccessaiy of 
life. It will not dinunish the burden, 
but will, perhaps, render it mere to¬ 
lerable, when less plainly forced on the 
observation of the person taxed. At 
present tbe farmer cries out iigainst 
the tithe and local taxes as falling 

wholly upon him. The landlord af¬ 
firms that the charges arc, to their 
amount, a diminution of hU income ; 
while bookish men declare that nei¬ 
ther tenant nor landlord is the real 
sufferer, but the consumers of tbe 
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produce, who pay ao much the more 
for it on account of the bmdens borne 
by the land. It does seem desirable 

to simplify the matter as much as 
possible; to remove the sceminf;; f>rie« 
vance of the occupier of the soil, by 
transferritip: the payment of the tax 
to the landlord, in whose hands, so 
far as relates to presentments, the iro> 
position of it lies, and to confer ou the 
agriculturist the solid benefit of know¬ 
ing accurately the precise amount of 
the outgoings in money, to which he 
binds himself when he takes a farm. 
At present every presentment is ap¬ 
plied for in the name of son\e indivi¬ 
dual, to whom the performance is 
granted, if the presentment be passed. 
The individual is usually the nominee 
of the particular Grand .Turor who in¬ 
terests himself ill procuring the pre¬ 
sentment. 

It has been proposed that the Grand 
Juror should only decide upon the fit¬ 
ness or unfitness of the work ; and 
that if upprove<l, it shall then be open 
to public contract, and the lowest of¬ 
fer shall be accepted—that county, or 
at least district engineers, shall be ap- 
X>oititcd, who are lo certify the due 
performance of every contract before 
the treasurer can issue the sum agreed 
upon—and that such engineer shall 
be held responsible for tlie state of the 
roads, tScc. in his district. 

If such a plan be feasible, its adop¬ 
tion is certainly to be desired. Every 
thing that would lead to remove the 
actual exiK nditure from the disposal 
of the gentry is desirable. It is noto¬ 
rious, tliat a spirit of jobbing, engen¬ 
dered by the peculiar circumstances 
under which Ireland was placed, did 
cat like a canker into the bowels of 
the land; and tliougli we know it to 
have very exceedingly diminished of 

late years, in many counties it has not 
yet entirely disappeared. In the coun¬ 
ty of Mayo, as appeared by the evi¬ 
dence of Mr MacDonnell before the 
CommoDs* Committee in 18^5, domain 

walls were sometimes built at the ex¬ 
pense of the county, under the name 
of guard walls for roads. After reci¬ 
ting a most flagitious case of a bridge 
built at tbe public expense, and wholly 
for a private purpose, the witness was 
asked, ** Do you not think, that if 
there was such a manifest Job imposed 
upon the county as the building of a 
bridge for the purpose of being em¬ 
ployed as an embankment for any 


man, however rich and powerful, in 
the county, there might m some pub¬ 
lic-spirited person to step forward, 
and to traverse such a presentment ?** 
the answer was, I should rather 
imziginc, that the individuals on the 
Grand .Tury, who generally participate 
in something of the same kind them¬ 
selves, would be the last persons to 
come forward.” Now, the moral in¬ 
jury done by each individual case of 
jobbing with the money of the coun¬ 
ty, is incalculable. The peasantry, to 
a man, know accurately what trans¬ 
actions are of this class, and they see 
that a man who ranks as a gentleman 

is capable of lending himself to all tbe 
disgusting tissue of misrepresentation, 
fraud, and perjury, which are requi¬ 
site to carry the scheme of spoliation 
into effect. The example has its full 
Weight. The peasant never pretends 
to be better than the man with the 
good clothes ; and, in every act of si¬ 
milar villainy, he congratulates him¬ 
self that he is no wor^e than his neigh¬ 
bours. Wc are not sure that any im¬ 
provement, short of a complete change 
of sybtem, would be suflieient for the 
reform of Grand Jury abuses. No 
matter how well disposed the jurors 
might be to do their duty fairly and 
conscientiously, it is imnossible that, 
under tbe present mode, they can 
give a due examination to the present¬ 
ments. Were they to sit for as many 
weeks as they do sit for days, it would 
not be more than enough to investi¬ 
gate properly the numerous present¬ 
ment-bills which they have to pass. 
It is also very necessary that the pub¬ 
lic should have some opportunity of 
seeing and expressing their opinion 
upon those accounts and estimates, 
for which they have been or are to 
be taxed. Tbe system, as described 
to the Committee of tbe House of 
Commons by the Honourable Judge 
Day, strikes one at once as being un¬ 
just and monstrous. Hcsiys, ** Roads 
and bridges—salaries to ofHccrs, and 

building of court-houses and of dio¬ 
cesan schools, and the police and in¬ 
surrection establishments, and d^ 
mages for burnings and other malici¬ 
ous injuries—these and other immense 
burdens that are thrown upon the oc¬ 
cupiers, and with which t|ie Parlia¬ 
ment are totally unacquainted, are 
imposed by the Grand Jury, enclosed 
within locked doors, uninterrupted by 

those who pay, and who hear nothing 
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till those who create Ij enough felt a^inst the Establish* 

cd Church. While the revenues of 
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of the burden, 

it are dissolved and disappear** 

We trust that when the new surrey 
shall be completed, and Parliament 
shall have accurate data to proceed 
upon, great improvements will be in¬ 
troduced in llic regulation of county 
business and of local taxation, which 
is at present felt to be so burdensome 
and unequal. There are, on the part 
of the Homan Catholics and Presby¬ 
terians, loud complaints against some 
of the parish taxes, which arc applied 
to the expenses attenilant upon the 
churches of the establiahmcnt. Wc 
tliink these taxes are impolitic, because 
they arc a ready handle by which to in¬ 
crease the animosity otherwise strong- 

Chap. 


the Irish Church are so considerable^ 
it certainly would be better that the 
incomes of the bishops and the beoefi- 
ced clergy iihould contribute to the in¬ 
cidental expenses of the churches, 
than that bitter odium should be ex¬ 
cited by making Homan Catholics pay 
for that from which they derive no be¬ 
nefit whatever. The argument wchavc 
used respecting tithes cannot be ap¬ 
plied to the payment of these parish 
church rights, which are to all intents 
and purposes a tax, and come under all 
the rules of policy applicable to taxea 
in general. 


X. 


IKTKOnurTlON OF POOR LAWS—CONCLUSION. 


TffERE is no question upon which 
those who really have t)ie improve¬ 
ment of Ireland at licart, differ more 
than upon that of the policy of intro¬ 
ducing the English system of poor 
laws into that ki'^gdom. Writers, who 
are alike honest and able in the cause, 
advocate the poor laws, while many of 
the resident landlords with whom we 
have conversed, and who have of course 
the strongest practical interest in the 
question, feel as strongly opposed to 
them. We are inclined to think that 
the most strenuous advocates of their 
introduction are loo apt to look only 
at the general principle, and to over¬ 
look the difficulties, if not the im- 
possthilities, which the condition of 
Ireland would present in the details. 

Mr Sadler argues most satisfactorily, 
that the rich, out of their abundance, 
ought to contribute to the support 
of the poor in their ilistross. TheQuar- 
lerly Heview shews that it is more 
economical for a ration, that the poor 
should bo supported by regular insti¬ 
tutions, than by a life of vagrancy ; 
and the inference ilrawii by both is, 

tliat-the poor-law system should be 
adopted in Ireland. But they who 
have lived long in the country, and 
have become familiar with the moral 
and physical condition of its people, 
’ aee a thousand difficulties in the way, 
although heartily subscribing to the 
general principles of those respectable 
advocates for a compulsory provision 
fur the poor. Those who do not know 

Ireland, have no conception of what an 


immense quantity is given away there 
in charity ; not so intich in money, 
liowcvcr, for, except in the large towns, 
they have not money to give, but in 
meal, milk, and potatoes, particularly 
the last. The Iri^h peasant, when his 
]>otatoc6 are placed upon his rude ta¬ 
ble, fccured from rolling off' by the 
rim of a sieve, or some such conveni¬ 
ence—for, alas! he has no dish—would 
no more think of denying a meal to 
the wandering vagrant tliat pusHcshis 
door, than he would of arguing with 
the priest. A stone of potatoes in the 
w'eek is taking at a very low rate in¬ 
deed the estimate of what the small¬ 
est farmer probably gives away in this 
manner, that is,aix andalialfhundred- 
weight in the year, and he never feels 
that he gives any thing; but fasten a 
tax, or poor rate, of ten shillings a year 
upon him, and he would feel it as an 
intulerablcburden—^probably be would 
confer with bis neignbours upon the 
policy of laying violent hands on the 
collector, and pitching him head fore¬ 
most into the nearest lake or bog-bole. 
The Irish are not yet civilized enough 

for the adoption of the English poor 
laws; but we do not deny that some 
system might be introduced fitted to 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, and having the effect of com¬ 
pelling the proprietors of land eiiber 
to employ a ^eater number of la¬ 
bourers upon k, or otherwise to as¬ 
sist in the support of the population. 
Hut wc think that such a system could 

only he contrived after long and moat 
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ther they were saactiooed by Scrip¬ 
ture, the eyes snd understanding of 
men followed him with the eagerness 
of newly awakened faculties, as he 
pointed page by page to the Scripture 
denunciation of the voluptuousness, the 
ignorance, and the tyranny. The papal 
sceptre was firom that hour the ataft' 
of the magician no more—the day of 
darkne^is and of the creations of dark¬ 
ness was gone; the true prophet stood 
in the presence of the kings of the 
earth against the pompous worker of 
delusions. The Reformation came in 
its simplicity, but bearing the com¬ 
mission of C^d; and as Closes put to 
shame the spells of the Egyptians, it 
extinguished the false miracles of 
Rome, and led fbrtli the people to a 
liberty that could neva have been 
achieved by man. 

The public opinion now sanctioned 
and sustained the natural disgust of 
the German sovereigns to an insolent 
assumption of power, which had so 
long divided the aHeglancc of their 
subjects. The Eleclorof Isaxony, with 
a promptitude iinuMial to his cautious 
policy, declared himself wholly adverse 
to the promulgation of the Bull in his 
territories. The Elector of Branden¬ 
burg, and Albert of Mecklenburg, 
took the public opportunity of their 
passing through Wittemberg, on the 
way to so important an exercise of 
their functions as the Emperor’s coro¬ 
nation, to hold a long and friendly 
conference with Luther. He received, 
iVom quarters of high rank, assurances 
of protection,*a 2 id offers of asylum, in 
case of bis being obliged to retire from 
Saxony. The general population ex¬ 
pressed their feeling by the loudest in¬ 
dignation, and the most unmeasured 
menaces against the agent employed to 
promulgate the Bull. Even tlie high 
Ecclesiastics and Universities slirunk 
from the responaibilitv. Tlic Bishop 
of Bamberg sheltered himself under 
some verbal criticism from publishing 
it in his diocese. At Louvain, though 
the heads of the University burned 
Luther's books, a strong party of the 
students and people insisted on burn¬ 
ing 8 number of the works of his op¬ 
ponents at the same time. At Ments, 
the burners of the books were in hazard 
- of their lives. At Erfurt, the students 
tore the copy of the Bull, and hung it 


into the river ;• the Rector of the 

Dnivonity pubUcly giving his sanction 
to their nulling down every similar 
copy, and opposing Luther's enemies 
all the means in their power. The 
Bishop of Brandenburg dared not pub¬ 
lish it, and even in the immediate pre¬ 
sence of the llomish 8ce, in Venice 
and Bologna, the doctrines of the Re¬ 
formation were iUt and honoured. 

Luther's letter on this formidable 

trial of his own strength, and of the 
ildeUty of his friends, exhibits a lofti¬ 
ness and determination worthy of his 
immortal cause. It is addressed to 
Spalatin. 

“ The Pope's Bull has come at last. 
Eckius brought it We arc writing 
here many things to the Pope concern¬ 
ing it. Eor my own part, I hold it in 
contempt, and attack it as iinpioim und 
false, like Eckius in all things. Christ 
himself is evidently condemned by it. 
No reason is assigned fur summoning 
me to a recantation, instead of a trial. 
They are full of fury, blindness, an«l 
madness. They neither comprehend, 
nor reflect on the consequences. 

** I shall treat the Pope’s name with 
delicacy, and conduct myself as if 1 
considered it a false and forged Bull, 
though I believe it to he genuine. 
How anxiously do 1 wish that tlie Em¬ 
peror had the courage to prove him¬ 
self a man, and in deftnee of Christ, 
attack those emissaries of Satan! 

** For my part, 1 do not regard my 
personal safety,—let the will of the 
Lord be done 1 

** Nor do I know wliat course should 
be taken hy the Elector; and, perhaps, 
it may appear to him more for my in¬ 
terest tliat he should suppress his sen¬ 
timents for a season. Tlie Bull is 
held in as great contempt at J.cipsic 
as Eckius himself. Let us therefore 
he cautious, lest he acquire conse¬ 
quence by our opposition, for, if left 
to himself^ he must fall. 

** I send you a copy of the Bull, that 

you may see what monsters arc in 
Rome. If those men are destined to 
rule us, neitlier the faith nor the 
cliurch have the least security. I re¬ 
joice that it has fallen to my lot to 
fiuBer hardship for tliu best of causes ; 
but 1 am not worthy of such a trial. I 
am now much more at liberty than be¬ 
fore, being fully persuaded that the 


* ^cult. Ann. Evong. 1020. 
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tot the traitor and the murderer here, 
and then eonaigned to the grave, stri|)t 
of erery hope which Rome could strip 
from the disembodied spirit, and con¬ 
signed in her furious creed to eternal 
damnation. 

On earth his memory was to be ob¬ 
literated, bis labours of genius and 
learning were to be destroyed, his life 
was to be given over to the law of 
treason, and hia dead body to be de¬ 
prived of those rites which Rome bad 
pronounced indispensable to the repose 
of the soul. And for the purposes of 
this atrocious vengeance, the rights of 
all temporal sovereigns were to be in¬ 
vaded. Ko matter to what king Lu¬ 
ther was the subject; he was declared 
the subject uf a still superior king, 
whose dominion extended to every 
comer of the earth where he could 
dispatch his mandate. The laws of 
nations were dust ami air before the 
paramount law of Home. Neither in¬ 
nocence before the tribunals of the 
victim's own country, nor true alle¬ 
giance to his own sovereign, nor the 
will of that sovereign himself, could 
be suffered to stand between the slave 
and that towering and stui>endous im¬ 
piety, which, seating itself on the 
throne of God, made itself be wor¬ 
shipped as God.*’ 

The Bull was now to be published 
in Germany, and Eckius, with the 
double activity of a beaten disputant, 
and of a solicitor for preferment at 
Rome, undertook the mission. This 
man's character was rapidly developing 
itself in the colours in which it had 
been long before painted by the strong 
discrimination of Luther. ** Eckius 
is totally treacherous, and incapable 

of the obligations of amity."* At 
Borne, and in hib private correspond¬ 
ence, he had continually boasted him¬ 
self of his services to the papacy, of 
his confidential intercourse with the 
Tope, and of the light which he bad 
been the first to throw on the inex¬ 
tricable guilt of the new opinions. 
In Germany he professed the strong 
reluctance with which be had under¬ 
taken the publication of the Bull. But 
it is diflScult for the roost acute treach¬ 
ery to be always on its guard ; some 
of those arrogant letters escaped ; they 
fell into the bauds of the reformers, 
were publi^cd by Luther with notes. 


and Eckius was shown to be nothing 
more than a preferment-hunter and a 
tool* 

A letter from the sa^cious Miltitz 

is preserved, which, stating the arrival 
of the popish missionary, is curious as 
a memorial of the times.f 

1 found Eckius at Leipsic, very 

clamorous and full of threats; I in¬ 
vited him to an entertainment, and 
employed every means in my power to 
iUscover what be proposed to do. After 
he had drunk jnelyj he began to re¬ 
late, in pompous ttrms, the comrois- 
ision which he had received from 
Rome, and the means by which he 
was to bring Luther to obedience. 
He had caused the Bull to be published 
in Misnia on the Sjlst of Stpteinber, 
at Mersburg on theSSth, andat Bran¬ 
denburg on the 529th. He was in the 
habit of displaying the Bull with great 
pomp. He lodged with the public 
commissary, and Duke George ordered 
the seriate to present him with a gilt 
cup, and a considerable sum of money. 

** But notwithstanding the Bull it¬ 
self, and the pledge of public safety 
given to him, some young men of fa¬ 
mily affixed, on the ^9th of Septem¬ 
ber, in no less than ten places, bills 
containing threats against him. Ter¬ 
rified by those, he took refuge in the 
monastery of St Paul, and mfuaed to 
be seen. He complained to Cesar 
Ffiugius,and obtained a mandate from 
the rector of the university, enjoining 
the young men to be quiet; but all to 
no purpose. 

** They have composed ballads on 
him, which they sing tlirough the 
streets, and send to the monastery daily 
intimations of their hostility. More 

than one hundred and fitly of the WiU 
temberg students are here, who are 
very much incensed against him.*' 
He subsequently adds, tJiat the start¬ 
led missionary finally fled by night to 

Fribourg. 

This inauspicious commencement 
was never recovered. T'he power of 
reason was against the violence and 
folly of the papal anathema. The 
crimes of the monkish orders, and the 
grossness of manners even among the 
higher ranks of the popish clergy, had 
long disgusted the people. When a 
great reasoner arose, and demanded 
why should those things be, and whe- 


* Totus infiduB est, et aperte rupit amicltls jura.** 
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ought to pre?ent a man's being heard 
in his own defence. The rescript was 
ceentually divided into three heads. 
By the first, the doctrine was con- 
dmned; by the secoud, the books 
were ordered to be burn^; and by 
the third, Luther was summoned to 
appear in due season, to stand his tri« 
af in Rome. The Bull excited the 
same protracted discassions, but it was 
urgetl forward by the zeal of the lead¬ 
ing members of the conclave, and 
after a bitter struggle between the Car¬ 
dinals Pucci and Accolti, the latter ob¬ 
tained the dubious honour, by the 

Papal interposition, of drawing up the 
furious and feeble anathema against 
the progress of religious liberty. This 
celebrated instrument should not be 
forgotten, while man requires to be 
reminded of the haughty and unlimit¬ 
ed usurpation of the papacy. 11 claims 
for the Pope, in addition to the power 
of inflicting ecclesiastical punishments, 
that of depriving the refractory of 
their proportyt and their civil privi» 
leges. 

The Bulls of Pius IT. and .Julius 
11. which declared it heresy in any 
individual to appeal from the Pope to 
a General Council, were adopted to im¬ 
press the weight of Luther s ofllmceM. 
But more direct charges were heaped 
upon his head; no less than forty-one 
heresies were proclaimed as the fruit 
of his labours; and he was compared 
with Porphyry, as an open antagonist 
to the truth of the gospel. 

But punishment of a more practical 
nature was next prepared for the cri¬ 
minal and his partisans ; and the 
wrath of Rome had large and fierce 
variety of vengeance. Luther, and 
all enlisted in his opinions, were laid 
under the ban of human nature. They 
were in an instant cut off from all 
rights, natural and acquired, pronoun¬ 
ced guilty of high treason, incapable 
of any legal act, of property, freedom, 
or worship, infamous when they lived, 
infamous when they died, and unfit 
for Christian burial. The name of 
the man, and the memory of hia re¬ 
volt, were equally to be sunk in con¬ 
temptuous oblivion. His books were 
to be burned. It was to be a crime to 
publish, to preach, or even to read his 
works. The heresiarch himself was 
ordered to attend, and take his trial 
at Rome, within two months; and, 
in case of disobedience, the civil and 
spiritual authorities aMkc were com¬ 


manded to seize him and hia adhe¬ 
rents, and send them to Rome. 

These are the testimonies of history; 
and from these nothing hut frenzy 
will disdain to be taught, as nothing 
but impiety and political delusion 
will dare to question their practical 
wisdom. We liave here the Papacy 
speaking without fear the sentiments 
which fear only can ever make it sup¬ 
press, and which are to it as tlie blood 
is to the heart, and the marrow to the 
bone. Let the Papist who, among us, 
would boast of his passion for general 
liberty, of his zeal for general tolera¬ 
tion, and of his faithful separation of 
the allegiance due to his own sove¬ 
reign, Irom the homage due to the 
head of his church, read this Bull, 
and ask himself, whether he has not 
been the tool of a palpable and inso¬ 
lent imposture? l.et the friends of 
trutli take this document in tlicir 
hands, and ask those who arc still un¬ 
deceived, whether human language 
can express a sterner spirit of tyranny 
over the in<lividual, of usurpation over 
Slates, and of the unhesitating and re¬ 
morseless determination to pursue to 
blood and ruin, every o[)inion that was 
not moulded into the shape prescribed 
by Rome? 

Luther's sole crime was the attempt 
to think fur himself on points essen¬ 
tial to the first interests of man. He 
had before him the Scriptures, and he 
laboured to understand the great code 
by which he was to be judged before 
the tribunal, ttot of man, but of the 
Eternal. He had offered no human 

resistance to the authority of his .spi¬ 
ritual superiors. He had merely ex¬ 
amined for himself, as every man is 
bound to do by the express command 
of inspiration, and as, by the com¬ 
mon dictate of the understanding, 
every man obviously must do, who 
desires to attain that solid and heart¬ 
felt conviction of their value, without 
which practical virtue is a fantasy. 
He was no rebel, but an inquirer ; 
no preacher of insolent dogmatism and 
proud self-authority, but a scholar 
and a reasoner, and ready to give a 
reason of the faith that was in him. 
His personal character was touched by 
no impurity. He stood open to the 
eyes of mankind, and defied tliem to 
discover a stain. Yet this man of 
learning, integrity, and genius was to 
be dragged through the whole course 
of the deepest punishments reserved 
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been compelled to appeal from the Sec 
of Home to a General Council. But my 
affection for your Holiness has never 
been alienated, though I begin to de¬ 
spise and triumph over tliose who had 
sought to terrify me by the majesty of 
your authority. One thing, however, 
1 cannot despise, and that is the cause 
of my writing this letter,—I mean the 
blame thrown on me for reflecting on 
your Holiness in jotsoh.” 

After contradicting this charge, he 
proceeds to state the actual object of 
lis writings: have inveighed sharp¬ 
ly against unchristian doctrines; and 
reproved my adversaries severely, not 
for rudeness, but impu-ty. 

** So far from being ashamed of this, 
my purpose is, to despise the judgment 
of men, and to persevere in this ve¬ 
hemence of zeal after the example of 
Christ. The multitude of flatterers 
has rendered the cars of our age so de¬ 
licate, that as soon as wc And that our 
sentiments are not approved of, wc im¬ 
mediately exclaim, that we are slan¬ 
dered ; and when wc find ourselves un¬ 
able to resist truth, wo accuse our ad- 
vorsu’ics of detraction. But, let me 
ask, of what use were salt, if it were 
not pungent ? or of the point of a sword, 
if it did not wound r Cursed be the 
man who doeth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully.” 

After repeating his clearance from 
the imputation of individual hostility 
to Lvo, and declaring his readiness to 
submit, in all things, except in the sa¬ 
crifice of the truth, he boldly turns on 
the flagitiousncss of the agents and mi¬ 
nisters of Home. 

1 have resisted, and shall conti¬ 
nue to resist, what is called the Court 
of Home, as long as the spirit of faith 
shall live in me. Neither your Holi¬ 
ness, nor any one, will deny, that it is 
more corrupt than Babylon or Sodom; 
RTid sunk, as I understand, in the most 
deplorable, desperate, and avowed im¬ 
piety. I lament that, under the sanc¬ 
tion of your name, and under the pre¬ 
text of the gooil of the church, the peo¬ 
ple of Christ should beinadc a laughing 
stock.” “ Not, tliat I attempt impossi¬ 
bilities, or expect that the endeavours 
of an individual can accomplish any 
tiling in opposition to so many flat¬ 
terers in that Babel. But I consider 
myself a debtor to my fellow men, for 
whose welfare it bfliovcs me to be se- 
licitous; so that those Uoinan pests 
may at least destroy a smaller number. 


and in a more humane manner, du¬ 
ring many years nothing has bepn 
poured on the world, but monsters^' 
body and mind, along with the ' 
examples of the worst actions;'!, 
is clear os. day, that the Church of 
Home, in former ages the most holy 
of Churches, has become a den of 
thieves, a scene of prostitution, the 
kingdom of sin, death, and helL So 
that greater wickedness is not to be 
conceived even under Antichrist him¬ 
self.” 

He then narrates the transactions 
with Cajetan, Eckius, and Miltitz; 
concluding by the entreaty that Leo 
would check the fraud and folly of the 
people round his throne ; and finally 
declaring, that any attempt to make 
himself recant, would only be produc¬ 
tive of increased difficulty; for he 
never would consent that man should 
lay down rho luw for the interpretation 
of the word of God. 

“ On ihc two conditions, of not re¬ 
quiring me to recant; and of permit¬ 
ting me to interpret Scripture accord¬ 
ing to my own judgment, I am willing 
to do or suffer any thing. 1 wish to 
provoke no one; neither do I wish to 
receive provocation; but, if provoca¬ 
tion be given to me, since Christ is 
my master, I will not hold iny tongue.” 

This was the declaration of that 
memorable war in which Luther was 
to lead the powers of European know¬ 
ledge, liberty, and religion, against 
the haughty domination of the Pope¬ 
dom. It roused the whole wrath of 
the Vatican. A German monk dis¬ 
played (he superhuman audacity to 
assault the Supreme T.ordof the faith¬ 
ful, tlie Vicar of Christ on Earth 
the holder of the two-fold sword of 
temporal and spiritual Empire. Tlie 
whole bierareby was in an uproar. An 
assembly of Cardinals, Canonists, and 
Theologians, was instantly summon¬ 
ed, and the thunders that had awed 
so many monarchs, were levelled at the 
head of this obscure rcvid ter. Buttbe 
Council 8Uttlt*nly felt th it the old ac¬ 
tivity of Koinish vcngi aiii'c was not 
now to be let loose with the old suc¬ 
cess ; tUcir debates were long and per¬ 
plexed ; the only point on which they 
agreed was the guilt of tile oflendcr, 
which theyproDounced to be impiety of 
the mnstd.iring and glaring kind. But 
the Theologians were retarded in their 
indignation, by the Canonists, who 
reasoned, that no notoriety of crime 
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rity; Luther unhesitatingly pleilgirg 

himsdf to tbe proof that it 'wns alto> 
gether human. The Fathers were 
in vain plcfl to by the Romibh advo¬ 
cate ; but the great Reformer was not 
to be baffled by the usual habit of false 
quotation and oblique evidence,—the 
subtle secret of Jlomish controversy in 
all ages: he took the volumes into his 
own hands, and shewed the shadowy 
and feeble grounds on which these ve¬ 
nerable writers were presumed to liavc 
authorised the Romish dominion. 
But this toil of quotation thrcatcne<l 
to be endless \ and after five days of in¬ 
quiry, this part of the debate was 
closed by mutual consent, and the 
question of Purgatory was begun. 
Indulgences were the next point; and 
here Ecktus unexpectedly, but fully, 
.ioinedhisonponent in the scorn and ri¬ 
dicule of this most offensive doctrine. 
The doctrine of Repentance concluded 
the debate, whicli, after eleven days of 
continued discussion, finally closed on 
the Uth of July 1519. 

Yet the whole ceremonial was not 
closed by the cessation of tlie atgu- 
ment; and ns if to give a model of the 
whole stateliness of controversy in 
those days, the decision was referred 
to the two great authorities of law and 
literature, the Ifniversities of Paris 
and Erfurt, with the reserve of an ap¬ 
peal to the last supreme authority, a 
General Council.* 

Our chief record of this famous de¬ 
bate is by Melancthon, who speaks 
with high praise of the general abili¬ 
ty displayed on all sides, giving Coro- 
lostad the merits of zeal and know¬ 
ledge ; Kckius of great variety and 
promptness of argument; and Luther 
of vigour, manliness, and learning. 
But if the testimony of a brother re¬ 
former to I.uthcr’s triuinpli should be 
doubted, we have unequivocal evi¬ 
dence in the facts of its result; many 
of the students of Lcipsic leaving 
their university for that of Luther;? 
.ind Eckius immediately making a 
formal application to the Elector Fre¬ 
derick, that his adversary's books 
should be burned. The man who 
converts his hearers, and drives his 
adversary into the fully of appealing 
to violence, has gained all the victory 
that reason and the right cun gain. 


• Luther, Op. vol. I. Sleid, lib. 
+ Si'ckcnd. p. 92. 


The opinion of the Universities was 

partially and tardily given. Louvain, 
and Cologne, strongholds of Popish in¬ 
fluence, soon decidud^gainst Luther. 
Paris, where the Popedom was always 
less influential, took two years to de¬ 
cide, and then evaded the question, by 
passing iK>ntence merely on some tbc^■ 
sis from Luther’s volumes, without 
alluding to his name. Lcipsic, best 
acquainted with the controversy, yet 
probably equally reluctant to offlmd 
the Popedom, and resist public opinion, 
came to no decision. 

But a more important time was at 
hand, when the renowned leader of the 
Reformation was to limit his stniggles 
and his triumphs no more to the sub¬ 
ordinate ministers of superstition on 
the obscure stage of a German pro¬ 
vince ; but wjs to grapple with the 
whole power of Romo, anrl, in the pre¬ 
sence of mankind, give it that over¬ 
throw from which It has never reco¬ 
vered. 

Miltitz. the dexterous and learned 

envoy of the Papacy, had steadily pur¬ 
sued his purpose of bringing Luther 
to the acknowledgment the Papal 
authority, in all nutters human and 
divine. After some negotiation, he had 
induced the i\ugustine monks to send 
a deputation to their brother, request¬ 
ing him to make this acknowledgment 
by letter, as the most authentic form. 
The request was complied with, and 
the IctUr was prefixed to his “Treatise 
of Christian [.iberty,"—a brief de¬ 
scription of the privileges annexed to 
Christian feelings, under these two 
heads,—“ That the Christian is the 
freest of men, and subject to none 
and, That the Christian is the most 
ready to. serve all, and be subject to 
all.*' But the letter is the more im¬ 
portant document, and strongly ex¬ 
presses at once the writer’s hahltu-il 
deference for tbe person of the Pope, 
and his growing eonb mptfor the cor¬ 
ruptions surroundingthcPapal throne. 

“ It is iuipossihle forme,” says Lu¬ 
ther, “ to be uniniiidful of your Ho¬ 
liness ; since my sentiments concern¬ 
ing the papal office are held forth every 
where as the cause of the contest. 

** By means of the impious flattorcra 
of your Holiness, who, without cause, 
are full of wrath against me, 1 have 


I. (loutner. Pr«ilc6(. hb. k 
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selves in a contest, on whose fate the 

partizana of the championa, with the 
usual exaggeration of par^, aecm to 
have concaved What the fate of the 
Reformation itself was to depend. 

The Bishop of Mersburg, bearing 
that Luther had been summoned, 
and dreading the results of any strug¬ 
gle with this formidable reasoner, hx- 
ed an interdict of the disputation on 
the door of the church in which it 
was to bo held. But Duke George, 
less provident, and more sanguine, 
.conceiving that the Fopisli champion 
must be the victor, ordered the inter¬ 
dict to be torn down. But the reamn- 
ing which was to be suffered in a dis¬ 
putation, was not to be suffered in 
a sermon, and Luther was prohibited 
from preaching in any church in Leip- 
sic. But he bad come to preach, and 
there were few obstacles that could 
finally resist the determined purpose 
of such a man. lie obtained mve, 
through the Prince of Pomerania, to 
preach before alimited audience in the 
Castle. He availed himself of it with 
stern effect; his Sermon on this occa¬ 
sion is one of memorable vigour, as an 
elucidation of his doctrines, and still 
more memorable as the cause of bis 
first decisive breach with the Papacy. 

The form of this famous disputa¬ 
tion displayed the ancient pomp of the 
Schools. The entrance of the Reform¬ 
ers into Leipsic was triumphal. Ca- 
rolostad, in a chariot and alone, led 
the way. The Prince of Pomerania 
came next, with Luther and Melanc- 
thon at bis side. A train of the stu¬ 
dents of Luther's Univeraity, wearing 
armour, followed, and closed a proces¬ 
sion, emblematic of that singular mix. 
ture of religion and the sword which 
was so soon to eonvulsc the civilised 
world. 

The Assembly was worthy of this 
pomp, and comprehended all tiie leid- 
ing individuals of the city and pro- 
vince^the Duke's councillors; the doc¬ 
tors and graduates of the university ; 
tile Magistrates of Leipsic; with a 
crowd of the important persons, who 
flocked in from every part where the 
great controversy had excited an inte¬ 
rest. The argument was conducted 
with the solemnity of acontest between 
the two faiths. Scribes were appointed 

to take down the discussion; and the 
whole ceremony was formally opened 
by an oration from Mosidanus, a 
scholar of distinguished name. 

Yet this debate, ushered in with 


such formidable prep^^on, came to 

nothing. For, by a ^nralarly ii^u* 
dicious line of conduct^wfindpiUidiiW, 
instead of fordog his Oil 

testimony of Scripture, io^jiuding 
to those great features of inspiration 
which reimiro only to be shewn to be 
acknowledged, suflfered himself to he 
led into the endless difficulties of the 
doctrines of the “ divine purposes." 
During an entire week, which ex« 
hansted the patience of all the hearers, 
the two disputants wasted their acute¬ 
ness on the mysteries of “ Fate and 
Freewillexhibited their learning in 
recriminations from the Fathers, and 
felt their triumph in bewildering each 
other in labyrinths where the human 
intellect was never made to find the 
clew* The manlier minds present saw 
the absurdity of both; and even Mc- 
lancthon hazarded the declaration, 
that the argument gave him the most 
practical evidence of what the an¬ 
cients termed ** sophistry.'* Eckius 
himself pn’cw weari^, and summarily 
closed the struggle by the bold ma- 
nmuvre of declaring that Carolostadius 
had, without knowing it, come over 
to his opinion. But the Popish cham¬ 
pion had still contemplated a nobler 
antagonist. From the beginning it 
was his ambition to have disputed 
with Luther; and before the argu¬ 
ment with Corolostad, he had ad¬ 
dressed Luther, inquiring whether 
the report were true, that he had re¬ 
fused to join in the controversy ? The 
reply was, that he was disqualifled 
from taking a part without the Duke's 
protection." The protection was ob¬ 
tained ; and the controversy began 
with a vigour proportioned to the fame 
of the two leading theologians of Ger¬ 
many. 

Luther had published thirteen pro- 
ositions, which had been imputed 
y Eckius under as many heads,— 
comprehending the chief theorems of 
Purgatory, Penitence, Indulgences, 
&c. The Pope’s Supremacy was art- 
f^ully adopted as the commencement of 
the disputation by Eckius, with the 
double purpose of conciliating the fa¬ 
vours of the Popedom, and of embar- 
raf^sing his adversary, who had always 
exhibited a peculiar reluctance to dc- 
dare against the authority of Rome. 
The universal Episcopacy of the Pope 
was equally allowed by both. But 
there was a marked difference in the 
foundation: Eckius declaring that 
F.plscopacy originated in divine autho- 
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Al 80 | there is the infinite folly, end ab¬ 
surd vanity, of many si^ch-makers. 
But, notwithstanding, industry and 
conseouent wealth arc increasing, and 
BO are habits of honestyinbuRiness.and 
correctness and arrangement. This 
year there is a large surplus of public 
revenue over the expenditure, for the 
first time since the Union* 

Let then the law of the land in Ire¬ 
land be firmly administered—let no 
paltry and childish policyof endeavour¬ 
ing to conciliate those who infringe 
the law, be permitted—let every man 
feel that the law ia more powerful than 
himself, and that he must submit to 


it, or to instant punishment for diso- 
b^ence—let stnet aisciplioe be intro¬ 
duced in all great afhiirs, instead of 
that loose chaos which did so long pre¬ 
vail by 8ufil?rance: let landed propri¬ 
etors bethink themselves more serious¬ 
ly and more atfcciionately of their de¬ 
serted Irish homes, and of the neglect* 
ed lands from which they take their 
names and draw their revenues: let 
Ireland be honestly and kindly govern¬ 
ed, and she must become to Kngland, 
not a burden as she has been, but a 
rich and powerful auxiliary as she 
ought to be. 


LOTllSa. 

{Continuedfrom JVb. CXLVIII.') 


Luther’s career had hitherto been 
comparatively obscure, llis struggles 
were against the arts and violence of 
men seldom above his own rank, whose 
defeat could scarcely contribute to the 
honours of the scholar and the theolo¬ 
gian. But the discipline was useful; 
It compelled him to cultivate the powers 
which were yet to grapple with Kings 
and Councils; it gave uim that confi¬ 
dence in his own resources, which the 
most powerful minds acquire only by 
time ; and it gave him that knowledge 
of human nature, even under its as¬ 
pects of craft and treachery, which 
was essential to control the ready 
confidence, and miscalculating intre- 
idity, of one of the noblest but most 
eadlong hearts that ever beat in man. 

One controversy he had still to sus¬ 
tain, curious from its resemblance to 
those which have signalised the new 
awaking of conversion in our day ; 
while it characterises the scholastic 
manners of its own. 

Germany, since the ages when she 
ceased to pour out her armed hordes 
on the more civilized world, has teem¬ 
ed with a less warlike but scarcely less 
contentious population, the hordes of 
scholarship. Tnere Disputation erects 
her native throne, and the candidate- 
ship for that uneasy and cheerless seat 
is restless and immeasurable. But no 
theme of literary contest was ever 
comparable to the theme which the 
Ref(M7i3ation offered, to stir all bo- 
■oms* Novelty, the narrowness of 
old opimons startled by this new as¬ 


sailant, the fear of change, the hope 
of aggrandisement through popular 
applause, the proud hostility of Rome, 
doubly enraged by the shock of its 
temporal crown, and of its spiritual 
supremacy; the solemn feelings kin¬ 
dled by the truth, magnitude, and 
majesty of the Scriptures, now revealed 
after a concealment of ages, were the 
impulses of the theme, impulses that 
comprehended every class of human 
susceptibility, and filled every class 
that they comprehended. 

Among the learned whom this great 
controversy stimulated, was Boden- 
stein, better known by the name of 
Carolostadius, which, according to the 
prevalent custom of the German lite¬ 
rati, he had adopted from his birth- 
lace, Carlostad in Franconia. He 
ad already attained considerable li¬ 
terary rank, and was Archdeacon of 
the Church of All Saints at Wittem- 
berg, before his conversion by Lu¬ 
ther.* 

His zeal plunged him into the 
centre of the battle, and, resolved to 
t'lrow away none of his strength, he 
struck his first blow at an antagonist 
0 ^ the highest academic renown,— 
Ejkius, who, though but thirty yean 
o'd, had carried off* the honours of no 
l.'ss than eight Universities. Pam¬ 
phlets were written, and retorted with 
equal asperity ; but this remote war¬ 
fare producing no result, it was deter¬ 
mine on both sides to bring the ques¬ 
tion to a public argument in Leipsic. 
Higher authorities nowinvolved tbem- 
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attentive conBidesatlon of the subject, 
by those who have lived many years 
in Ireland ; and we believe that after 
oil, flifficultiea would be found in the 
working of the system much greater 
than is generally imagined in this 
country. It has been said tliat the 
absentees should pay a greater pro- 
portion of the poor rate, or {>erhaps 
the whole of it—to this we have no 
objection, provided it were possible to 
get at the merely selfish absentee, and 
not to include those wlio are absentees 
because duties engage 

them elsewhere ; and besides, with all 
the evil of absentees, it cannot he de¬ 
nied, that in a great many instances 
the estates of absent proprivtors are in¬ 
finitely better ininiigid, and more 
people employed upon them, than 
the nciglibouring est.ites of rca^^iMts. 
There is no particular quarter in which 
the legislature could throw the bur¬ 
den of t>oor rates, that nc do nut see 
great hardship and unequal pressures 
arising out of it, and then, Ireland 
cannot bear Ihis sort of thing as hlng- 
land can. The properly is not accumu¬ 
lated there, to answer the immense 
demand of a population requiring to 
be regularly feu and clothed, wlio have 
hitherto l)ecn in both respects so 
scantily supplied. 

iiut if it were possible so to place 
the poOT in Ireland, that from unpro¬ 
ductive, or insufficiently productive 
ground, (which there is in abundance), 
they might be able to raise food for 
themselves, it would be an incalcula¬ 
ble blessing to the country. If an 
agricultural work-house (it we may 
60 s|)eak) could be annexed to each 
country parish, with a portion of land 
sufficient to raise a large quantity of 
potatoes, and thus, under proper ma¬ 
nagement, supply work and food for 
tliosc who could not otherwise get em¬ 
ployment—this, with some small as. 
sistauce from a general county rate, to 
purchase eomfortt for the aged and in¬ 
firm, wOnld greatly contribute to the 
happiness of the country. 

It is at all events most desirable to 
get rid of the regularly practising 
vagrants in Ireland—a picturesque ser 
of rogues, who are the promoters and 
abettors of all manner of immorality. 
TheM people, firom ^he poor regular 
who goes about to collect meat and 
potatoes in his bag, for the support of 
himself and bis brother friars, down 
tolthelittle beggar woman, who carries 
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scandal and love messages, an#ate^ 
chickens, from cottage‘to cottage^ are 
cognisant of, or concerned in, every 

brtachof the law.greatorsmall,which 

committed. Their profession gives 
them ready access into every cott^, 
or kitchen of a great house; and if a 

house is to be robbed, a young woman 
to he carried ofI‘, a btolcn sheep killed, 
cr any otlierof those romantic amuse¬ 
ments so common in Ireland, to be 
j)ursucd, the assifitance of the vagrant 
IS always ready, as a spy, or a mes* 
sengcT. Sonic of thmi are very tender- 
hcartcil, and faithful to their friends, 
but ncverthi'hss, very great rogues, 
almost all. 

But the full discussion of the policy 
of iiitroducitig poor laws into Ireland, 
would lead us into much detail, which 
^v'c think unnecessary at present, the 
rather as wc suppose the subject will 
be ere lung brought before the coiisi- 
dcrutioii of Parliament, when wc may 
perhaps ivsume the discussion in a 
paper by itself. Wc have arrived at 
the end of the task, which at setting 
out wc proposed to ourselves, and now, 
gentle reader of tliesc our Irish chap¬ 
ters, wc make our bow to thee, and 
take our leave with a few parting 
w'ords. Wc have done our best to in¬ 
struct and entertain thee at the same 
time—we have laboured to tell truth 
agreeably—to make you know Ire¬ 
land as it is,’* without wearying you 
with longdeiails, or sickening you with 
maudlin sensibility. We are sensible 
how liglitly our pen has glanced oyer 
thcniiin<.rous intcrtstingobjccta which 
Ireland presents, and now many wc 
have passed over altogether; but we 
hope wc have not done an unaccept¬ 
able service in endeavouring to draw 
such sketches of tlie affiurs of that 
country, as may induce men to look 
Upon it witli some favour—as may 

lead them to believe,that independent¬ 
ly altogether of politics, improvements 
may be puitueti in Ireland, and the 
people, while enriching their country, 
may themselves become rich and hap* 
py. 

It is consolatory to close these chap¬ 
ters with the assertion of the palpable 
and cheering fact, that Ireland ia ra¬ 
pidly improving in those things which 
make a country happy. It is true, 
there is still much oi what is very Iwd ; 
it is true, that there is much religious 
and political animosity, and angry out¬ 
breaking of fierce and untamed spirits. 
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Pope ifi Antichrist, and that I have 
(UscoTered the seat of Satan. 

*' Ma^ God preserve his children 
from being deceived by.the Pope's im« 
pious pretensions. Erasmus teUs tne, 
that the Emperor's court is crowded 
with creatures, who are tyrants and 
bi^gars ; so that nothing satisfactory 
is to be expected &om Charles. This 
needs not surprise us; 'put not thy 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of 
men, in whom there is no stay.’ ” 

The growing conviction that the 
Papacy was Antichrist, not only light¬ 
ened the burden of opposition in Lu¬ 
ther’s conscience, but urged him to the 
putdic disclosure of his discovery. In 
deOance of the old anathemas pro¬ 
nounced against all appeal from the 
Pope to a General Council, he boldly 
made that appeal, and in his protest 
on tills occasion, launched out into tlic 
strongest epithets of scorn. 

lico X. in impia sua tyrannide indu- 
ratus perseverati— Iniquus, temerarius, 
tyrannicus judex.—IIsutcUniHCt Apostata. 
-i^AndchriatuH, Idasphcirius. snperbuscon. 
tk-niptur MnicOu KcclcsiK* Dei.”* 

Col(^ne, Louvain, and the Vatican, 
had burned his books, and he now, 
unhesitatingly retaliated this mark of 
heresy. On public notice of burning 
theliomisli Decretals, andotlierfound¬ 
ations of its power at VViltemberg, a 
vast concourse assembled to witness 
tliis solemn and final act of abjuration. 
On the lOtli of December, 1.SI9, the 
]>opulation of the country and city, 
forming themselves in r^ular divi¬ 
sions, inarched to the spot selected for 
Uic ceremony. A small funeral pile 
was ercctcNl in the centre, and set on 
fire by one of the chief nicmhcrs of the 
university. Luther then advanced, 
bearing (Iratian’s Abridgement of the 
Canon Daw, which, wiUi the Decre¬ 
tals, the Clementines and Extrava- 
gallics, and last, the Bull of Deo, he 
cast into the flames, exclaiming," Be¬ 
cause ye have troubled the body of the 
Tx>rd, therefore let eternal fire trou¬ 
ble you.” He then moved to the city, 
with the multitude silently marching 
after him. 

I'his ceremouy, and all ceremonies, 
would be trivial, but for its meaning. 
In this point of view nothing couitl 
be more important. The burning of 
the Papal Law was the open procla* 

mation of endless resistanco to the 
Popedom. The bridge was now cut 


down between LutW and teooneilU* 
lion, sword was drawn, and the 
scabbard was flung sway. 

'ro prevent all ooubtof his motives 
and purposes, Luther now published 
" Reasons'’ for the burning of the 
books. In this work, be summoned 
his learned countrymen to examine 
for tliemselves the body of Papal 
Law, divesting their minds of the old 
prejudices that had so long humbled 
mankind before the Komish throne, 
and, scorning the myaterics in which 
the Popedom had laMurcd to involve 
Truth and Christianity, to proceed 
with the manliness of freedom, and 
the integrity of the Gospel, ll^la- 
ring the doctrines of the Canon Law 
" abominable and poisonous,” he pro¬ 
ceeded to give his Evidences in tl)e 
slis)>e of thirty Articles. His repro¬ 
bation of this guilty system of tyran¬ 
ny and artifice is l^ld, eloquent, and 
learned. lie is sometimes so strongly 
wrought upon by his sense of its pro¬ 
fligate arrogance that he bursts into 
exclamation. " Never have the Popes 
vani|uiBhcd, hy either Scripture or ar¬ 
gument, any one who has 6()oken or 
written against them. Their alterna¬ 
tive has been to excommunicate, burn, 
and destroy, through kings, princes, 
and the other slaves of the Papacy.” 

Well might a man of sense and vir¬ 
tue exclaim against the blasphemy of 
a code, which actually placed a hu¬ 
man being in possession of the homage 
of (iod. The Po]>c,” says the Canon 
Law, “ isGonupoN earth, superior 
to all belonging to Heaven and Earth, 
whether spiritual or temporal. All 
things belong to the Pope; and to him 
no one shall dare to say, What doesc 
thou?"* 

I’hc Bull of 1.^90 had failed; and 
its only result had been to increase 
the strength of the llcforraation. A 
still more decisive measure was re¬ 
solved on; and, in January 1J21, a 
Bull was issued, executing the me¬ 
nace of the former, and dedaring Lu¬ 
ther excommunicated. The Reform¬ 
er defied the measure, as he had 
scorned the threat, and by bis defi¬ 
ance rose into additional popular re¬ 
spect. That any man in the centre of 
Popish Europe could have thus dared^ 
and yet live, is among the wonders, 
of the time. But it is only to tho 

Ktcmal Disposer of mortal destiniea 
to trace, through the changes and 
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chiuce* of huumn action^ the provU 
tlcnce that protects tlie great ;^enU of 
his truth and wisdom. A few yean 
earlier, Luther must have been crash* 
ed by the Popedom, then in possession 
of undisturbed power throughout 
Europe; but at tiiat period Luther 
was known only as an otecurc monk, 

busied about controversies in his 
cloister. A few years later, he would 
have found Charles the FiAh tramp* 
ling down Protestant princes; 
and inflamed by the double impulse 
of CMitroversial ambition, and mili¬ 
tary triumph, Luthor would probably 
have perish^ in a struggle, from 
which his high spirit disdained to 
withdraw : and whether he perished 
in the field, or on U)e scaffold, hia 
death might have been a blow, all 
but fatal to the early feebleness of tlic 

Reformation. 

But at this period the Popedom 
had begun to feci, more practically 
than ever, the precoriousness of its 
situation between the rival powers of 
France and Germany. To extinguish 
Luther was impossible, witliout the 
active interposition of Charles. But 
all negotiation with Germany was 
looked on with keen jealousy by Fran¬ 
cis, who feared the strength of Ger¬ 
many, hated its Emperor, and was the 
sole protector of the Papal States 
against the Imperial sword. Charles 
himself, scarcely more than twenty 
years old, naturally shrank from in¬ 
volving his new dominions in the fury 
of civil commotion; and, though a 
bi^t and a tyrant by nature, he had 
atm much to learn A both, before he 
declared himself the public antago¬ 
nist of Protestantism. 

The exhausted experiment of con¬ 
ferences was anin resolved on. Pon- 
tanuB, Chancellor to the Elector, and 
Glossio, confessor to Charles, visited 
Luther. But he had long since form¬ 
ed hia determination ; and the hope 
of bringing back this illnstrious fugi¬ 
tive was soon found vain. 

Luther was now to stand for the 
foith in the presence of the most ex¬ 
alted tribunal of Europe; the first 
aasembly of the German Princes held 
by the Emperor. The most import¬ 
ant object of this renowned council of 
aoverdil^ was the settlement of the 
nations religion; and Luther was 
summoned to attend it in the city of 
Worms. 

Ulie Elector Frederic, who seems to 


have aL all limes singularly temper¬ 
ed his rc8][>ect for aulluwity with a 
regard for Luther's safetT* had previ¬ 
ously informed him of toe summons, 
through his friend Spalutiiii and ask¬ 
ed whetlier lie would venture to brave 
Ibe influence of Home? The reply 
was heroic: 

I shall not hesitate to go, for I 
shall consider the summons of theEm- 
peror os proceeding from the will of 
God. 


If personal hurt be oftcred, a not 
unlikely tiling, I shall commend iny 
cause to the God who delivered the 
throe chihlrcn from the fiery fiirnaro. 

Should it not seem meet to (tod to 

f ireservc me, of what moment is my 
ife, compared with the life and sut- 
ferings of Christ ? 

“ It is not for me to dtUTminn, 

whether the danger to the (io.'ipi l he 
greater or less by my life or death. 
The truth of God is a reek of offence, 
placed for the rising and falling of 
many in Israel. 

“ My chief duty is, to pray that 
Charles may not stain his Govern¬ 
ment, at the outset, with my blood or 
his own. ]<ct me ratht-r ilic by tlx* 
hands of the Itomanists, lest he and 
all connected with him should be in¬ 
volved in sorrow, by a guilty fiarlici- 
pation. Vou wcllremc'uiher wliatbe- 
fi'll the Emperor Sigisinund,—ofur 
ihc murder of Huss iiolhing succeeded 
with him. He died witliout a son; 
and I..a(lisIauB, his grandson, soon fol¬ 
lowed him to the grave; so that his 
name became extinct in a single gene¬ 
ration. His wife Barbara was a dis¬ 


grace to the name of Queen. 

** But, if it be determined that 1 
am to be delivered, not only to the 
Pope, but to the Gentiles, lot Cht' 


Lord’s will be done. 1 have now told 
you my mind fully. Your conjec¬ 
tures, as to me, are correct in every 
thing, except in the chance of my 
flight or recantation. 1 am unwilling 
to fly, but much more unwilling to 
recant. May the Lord Jesus aenn me 
support, for 1 can do nothing without 
putting in hazard the piety and salva¬ 
tion of many persons.*^ 

This admirable declaration, which 


combines, in the highest degree, t!ie 
fortitude of the man with the humble 
resignation of the Christian, was fol¬ 
lowed by a letter to the Elector, rela¬ 
tive to the safe* conduct which Fre¬ 
deric Lad insisted on procuring for 
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him, bcfurc hia allctiiUncu on the Iiu« 
peri^ sutninons. 

As to myself, I am most ready to 
Appear at the Im^ierial Diet of Worms, 
before equitable, leamctl, and good 
judges; provided I obtain a sufiictent 
security and safo'couduct for both 
going and returning. By God's help, 
I shdl make it appear, to the convic* 
tion of all, that 1 have not been actu« 
ated by wilfuincss nor by selfishness, 
but that wliatevcr I have taught, or 
written, has proceeded from xny con¬ 
science, and from an ardour for the 
salvation of the Catholic Church, an<l 
the extirpation of the most dangerous 
abuses and su|>er&titions.''' 

'I'hc Km{)cror at last, on the 6th of 
March, issued tlic expected suinmuus 
for Luther's appearance, within twen- 
ty^onc days, guaranteeing his safely 
on his journey ; u guarantee whicti 
was reinforced by the pledge of the 
sovereigns through whose territories 
bis road lay. Minor considerations 
shewed the importance to which the 
Monk of Wittenibcrgliad risen in the 
eyes of tile proudest government of 
the world. Tlic Emperor’s rescript 
was addressed, 

** Carolus, Dei Gratia Ramanoruin 
linperator, Augustus, ^ve. ite. 

“ lionorahili nostro, dilecto, devoto, 
Poctori Martino Luthcro," &c. iS:c. 
And to an attempt of the Papal agents 
to draw down a censure on him, by 
aubmitting his works to the magi¬ 
strates, the College of the Empire re¬ 
plied, in the face of an Imperial edict, 
that no such measure coubl be lakrn 
until the writer was present to make 
their defence. 

Luther now commenced the most 
memorable of his journeys; and if 
the mind of a man, full of the gran¬ 
deur of bis immortal cause, could have 
room for a feeling of human triuntph, 
he might have felt sin^lar exultation. 
He bore the national heart along with 
him. The most unusual marks of 
public homage were oifered to the man 
whom thousands and tens of thousands 
revered and blessed as the visible in¬ 
strument of UeavcD in restoring them 
to its knowledge; whom the multi¬ 
tude honoured for his learning, purity, 
and fortitude; and in whom his fiercest 
enemies were forced to respect the 
|K>wer8 of mlud that were already 
shaking tbc throne of Idolatry and 
Borne. 


The Senate of Witlembcrg provided 
him with a oonveyance. Along his 
road he received the highest marks of 
public attention. At Erfurt the whole 
population came out to meet him; and 
there he preached on ** Justification/' 
and on **ThcCorrttptionsof the Priest¬ 
hood." Instead shrinking as he a]>- 
proacbed the place of trial, his deter¬ 
mination became even more fixed. In 
his letter from Frankfort to S}>alatin, 
he says— 

I have been indisposed ever since 
I left Isscnach, and 1 am not vet re¬ 
covered. I'he mandate of Charles wan 
issued, 1 understand, to afiiight me; 
but Christ is alive, and I shall enter 
Worms in spite of the gates of hell, 
and the powers of the air.—I am re¬ 
solved to meet Satan, and to strike 
him with terror." 

Ills friends did not share hib intre¬ 
pidity. They were aware of the old 
faitlilessness of Popery, and dreaded 
to see him oficred up as its victim. 
But their letters produced no other 
result than the funuiUK exclamation, 

“ To Worms 1 will go, if there wer<* 
as many devils there as tiles on the 
houses.*' 

On the 16th of April, I.utbcr rn- 
tcrcil this city of his death or triumph. 
Ilis entrance was formal. Attired in 
his friar s cowl, and seated in an open 
chariot, with the imperial herald on 
horseback leading tlte way, he was 
escorted by a procession of Saxon no¬ 
bles mid the p^ple. A multitude re* 
reived him at the door of bis resi¬ 
dence; and the chief strangers of 
rank in the city immediately waited 
on him from motives of respect or cu¬ 
riosity, to see one who had so sud¬ 
denly become the moat remarkable 
man of his time. 

On the next day he was summoned 
to attend the Diet. The crowd was 
now BO great, that the streets were 
rendered impassable; and the only 
access to the hall of the Diet was 
througli gardens and private houses, 
and every roof from which a view 
could be obtained, was covered witit 
spectators: The German apathy was 
completely roused, and Luther was 
the hope, the admiration, or the fear. 
Of all. 

At the Diet two questions were pro- 
{loscd to liim by the Official of the 
Archbishop of 'rreves 

Whellicr he avowed hiiBKlf the 
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author of the books bearing b£s name ? 
and " whether he was disposed to rc- 
traetj or persist in their contents ?** 

To the former^ Luther at once an* 
swered in the affirmative. To the 
latter, he demanded, as is presumed by 
the advice of his counsel, ** that time 
should be given for his reply/* The 
ineetine was then adjourned; several 
of the hearers crying out to him, not 
to be afVaid of those who could kill 
only the body.” 

On his entering the hall next day, 
the 19tb, he was again questioned by 
the OflScial as to his avowal of the opi¬ 
nions contained in his volumes. Lu¬ 
ther, now called upon to mve a reason 
of the faith that was in him, gave^t 
vdth the boldness of the great 
whom, in his redemption from dark¬ 
ness, in his perils, in his lalraurs, and 
in his lofty and holy energy of soul, 
he so strongly resembled. Like Fauli 
he stood before kings and high-priests, 
before tyrants and bigots, and, like 
him, and sustained hy the hand th.it 
had sustained liim, he put tyranny 
and bigotry to shame. 

His answer first adverted to the na¬ 
ture of his doctrine, which he shew¬ 
ed to be sober deductions from the 
plain prindples of Christianity. On 
the formidable topic of the Papacy, he 
boldly declared that he would be 
guilty of the deepest baseness in dis¬ 
avowing declarations so fully founded 
on the words of Scripture, and the no¬ 
torious corruptions of tlic llonnsli 
Church; requiring that if guilty, 
his guilt should be proved, or his in¬ 
nocence adinitud. In the words of 
our Lord—*' If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me ?” 

The Official, who bore the ominous 
name of Kckius, impatiently declared 
that Luther had not answered his 
fluestion, and again demanded whe¬ 
ther he was ready to recant ? 

" I have only to say," was the firm 
answer, ** that unless I shall be con- 
yincetl by Scripture, (for I can put 
no fiiith in Popes and Councils, as it is 
evident that they have frequently err¬ 
ed, and even contradicted each other,) 
unless my conscience shall be con¬ 
vinced by the word of God, 1 neither 
will nor can secant, since it is unwor¬ 
thy of an -honest man to act contrary 
to his own conviction. Here I stand ; 
it is Impossible for me to act other¬ 
wise ;-so help me God.” 


This boldness offbnded the young 
Emperor; and, even on the next day, 
Charles evinced his impatience by is- 
suing an excommunication against the 
Monk who had thns dared to brave 
the mightiest potentate of Europe in 
his own council. But the rescript had 
been too rashly launctied, to strike a 
man raised to be so high an object of 
public honour and admiration. The 
Princes of the Empire felt no desire to 
give effect to a document promulgated 
without their consent. The multitude 
continued to increase round the resi¬ 
dence of Luther, and persons of the 
first rank had no hesitation in visiting 
him, in defiance of the excommuni¬ 
cation. 

In order to lessen the popular odium 
of this act of unqualified tyranny, the 
excommunication was now suspended 
for three days, during which the Arch¬ 
bishop of Treves attempted to subdue 
him by persuasion. The attempt 
failed like all the rest; and his final 
answer was;—“ I will not recant, un¬ 
less I Bin convinced by Scripture, and 
by Scripture alone. If this work be 
of men, as said Gamaliel, it will come 
to nought; but, if it be of (iwl, yo 
cannot overthrow it." 'I’lxe Archbi¬ 
shop abandoned the controversy, the 
safe-conduct for twenty-one days was 
given, and I.uther, accompanied by 
the Imperial herald, sot out for Wil- 
tcinbcrg. 

The arguments of Rome had been 
signally bafHed in these conferences ; 
but she hud means in reserve which 
had oftener achieved her victories. 
The parting words of the Official pro¬ 
nounced, that the Emperor, the de¬ 
fender of the Catholic faith, was de¬ 
termined to do his duty and the full 
menace was reolizetl in an Impi'rial 
decree, of tliu following month, de¬ 
claring Luther a schismatic and liere- 
tic, and placed under tlie ban of the 
Kmpiro—a right being thus given to 
all men to seize his (lerson and pro¬ 
perty, and those of his adherents. 
The execution of this decree was 
defeated by a circumstance strongly 
displaying the provident regard of the 
Elector Frederic for his illustrious 
subject. 

The Imperial herald, who had es¬ 
corted Luther as far as Friedberg, had 
scarcely left him, when, as he was tra¬ 
velling along the border of the Thu- 
ringian forest, he was seized, near the 

village of Schweina, by a party of 
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horsemen in masks; thence hurried 
back through the forest to the castle 
of Wartburg, an old residence of 
Tburingian Land^vesj standing 
among the mountains near Issenach. 
This singular mode of securing the 
peraoDj probably saved the life, of the 
great Reformer. But the solitude to 
which he was necessarily condemned, 
until some change should be wrought 
in the Emperor, soon wearied the ac¬ 
tive spirit that had been, for many 
ears, perpetually moving among the 
tisieat circles of men; and Luther 
would have gladly run tlie haaard of 
returning to Wittemberg. The mo¬ 
notony of his seclusion, the change of 
his habits, and his natural dislike to 
the appearance of a constraint, which 
to the last had something of mystery 
which it was difficult to solve, might 
have been sufficient to justify his im¬ 
patience. But be had the higher mo. 
live of dread, lest liis absence at this 
most critical time of young Protest¬ 
antism might eitlier expose the Church 
to hazards, or dislionour his cause by 
the appearance of his having aban¬ 
doned it for personal considerations. 
This last feeling seems to have pecu¬ 
liarly oppressed him. lie writes to 
MelaDctbon~ 

“ For the glory of the Scriptures, 
and the consolation of mankind, 1 
would rather submit to a violent death 
than that you should think me lan¬ 
guid in the cause. Even though I 
should perisli, tlie word of God shall 
not perish; and you, I hope, like ano¬ 
ther Elisha, would succeed lUijali. 

If the Pope proci!c<l to attack all 
who arc of my sentiments, Germany 
must be involved in tumult; and the 
sooner the attempt is made, the sooner 
will he and his abettors be defeated.” 

But his solitude was not unproduc¬ 
tive. lie occupied his time in study, 
and from the mountain-fortress of 
Wartburg issued a succession of power¬ 
ful performances, which he would 
probably have never found leisure to 

produce in the whirl of active life. 
Hia “ Tract on Auricular Confession,” 
shewing its corruption of the usefbl 
and innocent custom of the primitive 
church into an instrument of the cu¬ 
pidity and avarice of Home — his 
** Notes on the Go8pcl6”~hi8 Let¬ 
ter to the Students of Krfurt,” on 
(lisrespect to the clergy—and hia me¬ 
morable work on the guilt and folly 

of Biouaslic Vows, attest his diligence; 


while, from the utter obscurity of his 
retreat, and the popular sympathy felt 
for the imagined mifoings tu the 
man uid the minister, they fell with 
a vast increase of weight among the 
nation. 

At length news came from Wittem^ 
berg that made him brave the chances 
of Imperial violence. A professor of 
canon law had been appointed in the 
university* Against this law, as the 
ancient ally of the Popedom, he had 
waged the most determined hostility; 
and this appointment was too like a 
triumph of the evil influence, to let 
him lie tranquilly upon bis pillow. 
He suddenly appeared at Wittcmbei^, 
ready to meet the chain or the stake 
for the honour of truth. But there 
he found that his opinions had taken 
too Arm root to be easily overpower¬ 
ed ; and that they were even produ¬ 
cing results of the most practical good. 
His Augustinian brethren had already 
abolished private masses, one of tlie 
most lucrative and scandalous resour¬ 
ces of the Romish ritual; and b^^ing 
for the order, the necessity of wear¬ 
ing the monkisli dress, and the per¬ 
petuity of the monkish vows, were 
given up at the same time. 

A singular antagonist was now to 
increase Luther’s celebrity. Henry 
VIII., jealous of fame in every 
form, undertook the hazardous task 
of overwhelming him, against whom 
no adversary bad hitherto been able 
to stand. Henry’s answer to the book 
oil The Babylonish Captivity of the 
Churclk,” now remains only as one of 
the idle monuments of the age of 

scholastic folly. But Koine, little 
suspecting the temperament of the 
man on whom she lavished her praise, 
received his ** Defence of the Seven 
SacrarnentB” with grateful pomp. The 

volume was accepted in full conclave, 
and the title of '' Defender of the 
Faith” was conferred, to swell for 
ever the honours of the British dia¬ 
dem. But the title was scarcely given, 
when Henry’s defiance turned into 
burlesque the short-sightedness of the 
great Infallible. 

Luther, strong in the strength of 
his cause, feared no man. He an¬ 
swered the monarch even witli less 
ceremony than the monk. His reply 
is learned and argumentative; but, 
from what (teculiar circumstance we 
cannot now discover, his style is sin¬ 
gularly conlemptuous. The control 
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versi&l habits of ihc ago wrcro harsh ; Wu sliaU pruU Uiom separaWJjr. 

»nd ilenry, unhe^taUng as he was Af^ that we ahall proceed to the his* 
ill his epithets, roust have been asto* torical parts of Serroture, and lastly, 
iiisbed * at finding himself so closely to tlie Prophets* The size and |mcc 
riralied. render it necessary to make those di« 

In this year Leo died, as was pre« visions in the puldicatiou.*' 
suroed, by poison.* The Bomish advocates were up iu 

Luther's absence firom Wittemberg arms on the appearance of a work 
was but temporary. On his return, which has been always fatal to the 
he commencw the (hat delusions ofRome; but it was received 

alone could give stability to his cause with joy by the people, ami Luther 
—translation of the Scriptures. cxulUn^y ssw it spread to the borders 
The first efforts of printing had been of the land. This tratMlation still 
employed in the promulgation of the stands at the bead of all the German 
Scriptures; and Germany possessed versions. Its simplicity, force, and 
translations of parts of toe Bible so dignity, have liad no riv^s, and like 
fkr back as the year lt77. But they our own authorized version, it is an- 
wm few, repufsive to the eye, anti, pealed to hs the finest example of tlie 
from their rudeness, scarady less re« old national tongue, 
pulsive to the understanding. Lutlier The Reformation had rapidly a5« 
applied himself for a year to the study sutned a form, and its success brought 
or the ori ginal languages ; and in with it the usual concomitants of 
1522, commenced hts colossal work, worldly fortune. Ambitious mimls 
His own account of his purposes began to discover in it a means of 
to Spalatin is brief but clear* ** I public distinction; and the first sc- 
translated not only John's Gospel, rious anxieties which T.uthcr felt, 
but the whole of the New Testament, were owakened by the spirit of par- 
iu my Tatmos. But hlclancthon and tizanship. Carolostadius had tin* 
I have begun to revise the whole of weakness of ambition ; and intcUi- 
it; and it will, by the blessing of God, gence reached Wurtburg, th.it lie w:it> 
do us credit. We sometimes need urging himself into a naiiu* by rash 
your assistance to direct us to suitable attacks on the public opinions and 

modes of expression ; prepare your- worship. He baa even gone the length 
self, therefore; but supply us only of exciting the populace to tear down 
with such wo^s as are simple, and the images and oriiaineuts in the To- 
avoid all that are confined in their use pish churches, au act which could 
to the camp, or the court. We wish only connect its authors with riol, 
the work to be distinmusked by the and which the progress of knowledge 
nimplicity of Us style* would have soon effected wiiltuut tu- 

Matthew'a Gospel was published mults or scandal. liUther, not uu- 
fintt; then Mark's; then the Bpistlo justly alarmed at leaving Ihh great und 
to the Homaus. The entire New Tes- holy cause in tlic hands of human iiaB« 
tament appeared so early as Septcm« sion, abandoned his retreat at once, 
ber 1522. To promote the circulation, and for ever; and explaining his rea- 
the volume was made as cheap as pos« sons in a letter to the Klcctor, hosten- 
sible; am i the parts were also publish- ed bock to Wittemberg. Ho was rt cci- 
cd oeparately. Lutlier's stOl more ved with general Joy; but the various 
arduous labour, tlie translation of tbo opinions and rising extravagances of 
Old Testament, was Instantly com- his followers during his absence long 
inooced. And be thus writes on the perplexed him, and filled his manly 
2 dof November,** In my translation of spirit with apprehensions of unusuu 
tiro Old Testament I am only in Lc- gloom. In his letter to Langus, eii 

vidcus. It is inconceivable bow much ecclcdastic of Erfurt, he says in thU 
writing letters, business, conversation, strain 

and many other things, have inter- ** I am not permitted to come to 
rupted my progress. 1 am now dc- you; nor is it lawful to tempt God,, 
termised to i^ut myself up and use and unnecessarily to court dangers ; 
dispitch, so that the five books of since here at Wittem^rg I must lay 
Motes may be sent to press by Ja- my account with a uugieknt numhvr, 
naary. I who have been excummuuicalcd by 
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ilie Pope, put under ttie ban of the 
Kmpire^ exposetl to death on every 
side, protect^ by none but God.*' A 
letter to the Elector contains almost 
the language of a man who oontem> 
plated martyrdom. am of opinion 

that the kindness or opposition of 
your Highness, and even the hatred 
of the whole world, ought to be only 
secondary coneiderations in the present 
peculiar circumstanoes of the Church. 
Your Highnoss is master of my body 
and my destiny in this world; but 
Christ is the Lord of souls. The 
Gospel which I preach, has its origin 
with God, and by (:k>d*s CTace neither 
{Kn-seculion nor death shall wrest it 
I'rom me. Neither cruelty nor terror 
shall extinguish this light."* 

The death of Leo X. had opened 
Home to the intrigues of all the cabi¬ 
nets of Europe. But Charles was on 
the spot, his uominions surrounded tlie 
Uoman States; be was lord of the opu¬ 
lence of the New World,—and he pre¬ 
vailed. The tiara was laid on the brow 
of his former tutor, Adrian, a monk of 
Utrecht, created a cardinal so late as 
1517, and one of the extraordinary 
number of thirty-one, whom the late 
Pope, alike tlie most indolent of men, 

aim the most headlong and nroiligate 
of iioUticians, had raised to tnc hat in 
one day. 

Adrian possessed such learning, and 
such Christianity, as were lo be found 
in convents. And, with equal sinceri¬ 
ty and feebleness, he commenced the 
eleorance of his church. The tas^k was 
Herculean. The trade of ecclesixLSti- 
cal preferments had long been the cry¬ 
ing sin of Koine. By the double im¬ 
policy of avarice and fear, she had la¬ 
boured to create an interest in the 
pcnnancncry of her establidiment, by 
making it a resource for the high fa¬ 
milies of the provinces of her European 
empire. The more intelligent or in¬ 
trepid ions of the nobles, were destined 
for the prizes of the state and army. 
The more incapable were pensions 
on the easy opulence of the immense 
benefices in the gift of Rome. The 
result may be conjectured, and the 
contempemry writers exhaust every 
power of language in describing the 
sensuality, ignorance, and pride flou¬ 
rishing under this flagrant system. 
The sale of the livings was frequent. 


and so notorious, that companies of 
brokers were cstablislied in Rome for 
their purchase; the higher Ecclesias¬ 
tics were sometimes only more conspU 
cuons examples in the Church, of ue 
vices which they had acquired in their 
noble fathers' halls; the lower orders 
of the Church naturally followed the 
standard set before them; and public 
ordinances were found necessary to 
prohibit the priesthood from ** med¬ 
dling in tramc, fVom frequenting ta¬ 
verns,” then the receptacles of every 
impurity, and from indulging in the 
vices, by name, to which those taverns 
oIRt^ the temptation. The new Pope, 
not improbably stimulated by the ge¬ 
neral outcry for reform, published, 
his first measure, a ** Declaration," 
which had the eflect of authenticating 
the whole of the public charge. lie 
began with the tiara itself. 

** Many abominable things,” said 
this important paper, ''have been com¬ 
mitted in thig kofy Chair for several 
years past,—abuses in spiritual things, 

—excesses in the mandates given, 
in fine, every thing changed for tlie 

worse. 

"No wonder that the sicknosa should 
descend from the head to the mem¬ 
bers, from the high pontiffs to the in¬ 
ferior prelates. In what relates to us, 
we sball endeavour that our Court, 
from which, perhaps, all this mV has 
proceeded, sliall undergo a speedy re¬ 
form. If corruption Has of late now- 
cd from it, sound doctrine and reform¬ 
ation shall now proceed from the same 
source. To this wc shall account our¬ 
selves the more obliged to attend, as 

the whole World appears most ardenU 
ly to desire such a reform. 

" I have aceepted the Pontificate, 
that 1 might reform the spouse of 
Chri8t--488iBt the neglected and op¬ 
pressed—and appropriate to the learn¬ 
ed and virtuous the money which has 
of late been squandered on grooms 
and stage-players. 

This ccdesiastical confession of the 
vices of the Papacy, was followed by 
a lay declaration scarcely inferior in 
the rank of its authors, and altogether 
superior in its practical efiect. The 
kmg celebrated ** Centum Gravami¬ 
na,** or List of Grievances, drawn up 
by the Diet of the German Princes, to 
be transmitted to Rome. It cont-iiTi< 
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ed a ^fitail of the corruptions of tlic 
priesthooeb and the church system, 
which the princes declared that the 
iniquity and notoriety of the facts 
alone compelled them to submit to 
the Poiitin for their speedy reform ; 
concluding by the suggestion of a Gc« 
neral Council for the purpose in Ger¬ 
many. Hub document is the more 
unequivocal, from its proceeding from 
sovereigns still attached to the Popish 
cause,-^one of its sections hiding a 
confirmation of the Edict of Worms 
against I.uther, and another a de¬ 
mand that the preachers of the ** New 
Doctriue” should be suspended in 
their functions. 

These declarations were virtual 
pleadings on the side of Cliristianity, 
and Luther was not asleep while I*o- 
pery was thus unconsciously shearing 
the locks in which the secret of its 
strength lay. He translated Adriati’s 
Rescript into (Rrman, and sent it, il¬ 
lustrated by his own resistless re¬ 
marks, to scatter light through the 
world. 

We must hasten to the close of this 
great man's labours I.uther, in IS 15, 
had reached his sixty-second year, 
with a frame, never of peculiar vigour, 
much exhausted by perpetual applica¬ 
tion, and the numerous cares which 
hourly thickened on the leader of the 
Ucformulion in ihosedaysofiiicrea^ing 
peril. I-Jis chief associate* had diwl 
round him, or were yielding to age. 
Zuinglius had perished in hatile, ami 
(Kcalainpadius hu<l died of grief for 
the loss of his admirable friend. A 
painful complaint, probably the result 

of his sedentary habits, had some years 
before tortured Luther, and under its 
paroxysms he seems to have sometimes 
abandoned the hope or the wish to live. 
But by temperance he continuetl to 

retain vigour sufficient to employ him¬ 
self in tlie revision of his numerous 
writings, and chiefly of his translation 
of the Scriptures. 

But in tfiis year his complaint be¬ 
came more decided, and his constitu¬ 
tion, long racked by the stone, began 
evidently to give way. Violent head- 
achs, and the decaying sight of one 
of his eyes, gave symptoms of an event 
which must aoon deprive Protestant¬ 
ism of its first and ablest friend. It 


was speedily aoraplete. He bad taken 
a journey to Eisleben, his native place, 
on the application of the Count of 
Mansfield to arbitrate a dispute rela¬ 
tive to the mines. In full conscious¬ 
ness of his own infirmities, he had un¬ 
dergone this harassing journey, as a 
promoter of peace. 

** I write to you/' said he, in a let¬ 
ter to a friend, a few days before he 
set out, ** though I am old, decrepit, 
inactive, languid, and now with but 
one eye. 

When drawing to the brink of 
the grave, I had lumes of obtaining a 
reasonable share of rest: hut I con¬ 
tinue to be ovcr{)owered wiUi writing, 
preaching, and business, in the same 
manner as if 1 had not discharged my 
part in these duties in the early pe¬ 
riod of life." 

The journey was in the depth of 
a German winter. And by the over- 
fiowdiig of the river IsscI, it was pro- 
loiig«l to five days. The efibrt was too 
much for his feeble frame; and after 
various changes of his disorder through 
three weeks, Luther, on tlie ISiliof 
February breathed the last 

breath of life, gifted with the most 
glorious donative and the proudest 
duty that Providence gives to man,— 
the promulgation of its owm eternal 
truths, in simplicity, holiness, and 
power. 

The highesthonourswHTCpaid to bis 
memory. Ilis body, after lying in state 
in the principal church, was escorted 
by the principal nobility of the Elec¬ 
torate on horseback, and an immense 
concourse of the people, on its way to 
Wittemberg. Wherever it stopped, 
the population of the towns received 
it with tears and prayers ; hymns were 
Buug and aermonB delivered over the 
remains of their common father in the 
faith. At Wittemberg, the whole 
university, the magistracy, and peo¬ 
ple, came out to meet the*procession ; 
and the funeral ceremony was begun 
by an oration of Potneranus, a celebra¬ 
ted divine, and closetl by a pathetic 
sermon from Melancthon. His pic¬ 
ture was afterwards hung up in the 
hall of the university. But his true 
and imperishable monument it—the 
Reformation* 
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Rumour wQl have it that Lord An- 
glesca is about to be recalled; and, 
moreover, that he is the last of the No¬ 
bles destined to enjoy the honours of 
Vice-royalty in Ireland. Events have, 
of late, been so ordered as to render 
such a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The immense annual ex¬ 
penditure necessary for the support of 
an Irish Court, has not been coiii- 
peusated by any such solid, or even 
seeming advantages, as would justify 
its continuance; and the present Pre¬ 
mier, whose sound good sense is, on 
all hands, allowed, and whose spirit of 
economical retrenchment has been, in 
much smaller matters, apparcnt-^will 
unhesitatingly sacrifice the patronage 
connecUd with the appointment of the 
representative of royiilty, for the dis¬ 
continuance of an idle and expensive 
pageant, which is only calculated to 
foment local discontent, and to gene¬ 
rate national antipathy. 

I^ortl Wellesley, the late King of 
Brentford, has done much to reconcile 
the minds of sober and loyal men to 
this event, whenever it may take place. 
He was sent to Ireland as a star of the 
first inagnitiidt*, ami proved the most 
insufferable little swaggerer that ever 
was; stilted by R<df-conceit into a lofty 
idea of his own personal importance, 
ilc really is, or rather a man of 

abilities. Ills Indian administration 
was distinguished by master-strokes 
botli of policy and conduct. But ti 
gormandizing vanity conspired with 
an e)>icurean self- indulgence in under¬ 
mining the strong foundations of a 
character that might have been great; 
and the morbid sensibility witli which 
his proud flc.sh winced under insults, 
which, to any mind in a healthy state, 
were absolutely below contempt; and 
the feeble and tremulous energy, by 
which he betrayed the will without 
the power of vengeance, so effectually 
unhorsed him in the opinion of his 
most thorough-paced admirers, that, 
even if he were capable of becoming 
his former self, he never couUl again 
fill a high public station with credit or 
advantage. 

It is said for him, that his greatest 
mistakes were owdng to the advice of 
his principal Law Officer, in whose cha¬ 
racter and abilities hia confidence was 
loo unbounded. The secret, however, 
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of Lord Plankett's influence consisted 
in a skilful application to his great 
ruling passion^vanity. That adroit 
and wily personae is not more famous 
for wounding with a tomahawk, than 
for tickling with a straw: and, ac¬ 
cordingly, he applied himself to Lord 
Wellesley's weak point, with a degree 
of skill and i>erseverance that secured 
him an ascendency in the Irish Cabi¬ 
net, and enabled liim to fill his family 
and connexions with more lucrative 
places, in the course of four years, than 
fairly fell to the share of nis honest 
and Bingle-raindcd predecessor during 
SO many administrations. 

The Theatrical Riot, with which the 
public were dozed uttque ad nou- 
notirUt* was the pivot of the Marquis 
of Wellesley’s adiniuistration. He 
was ^^o infatuated as to suppose that 
bis life was aimed at. No one who 
knows Lord Plunkett could, for one 
moment, believe that such was 
persuasion. Yet he played his part so 
well, and practised the ‘\make-be- 

lifve” 80 effectually upon the Viceroy, 
as to confirm him in that most ridi¬ 
culous delusion, which ended in tlic 
frustration of his i)olicy, and the over¬ 
throw of his reputation. The rioters 
were thrown into prison ; bail for their 
ap|>carance was refused; they were 
threatened with a capital prosecution ; 
the sword of justice w'as suEpended, 
by a single hair, over their devoted 
heads; the public were hushed in 
expectation of the deep and solemn 
tragedy which was about tocommenee; 
~when, lo! the principal performer 
stands l>eforc them, with a command 
of muscle, and a presence of coun¬ 
tenance," of which no one but himself 
has ever been possessed, and tells them 
that he is not prepared to proceed with 
the performance that bad been an¬ 
nounced ; but that, if a farc.e or a pan¬ 
tomime will serve their turn, they shall 
have it. Is it any wonder, in such a 
case, that " tahvia: risu tolventur?"' 
Would it not, the rather, be wonder¬ 
ful if Lord Plunkett ever after held up 
his head as a public prosecutor ? In 
fact, from thenceforward his official 
usefulness was at an end. lie was 
alike despised and abhorred by the 
Orangemen and the Papists. The 
miserable failure of his proceedings 
against the theatrical rioters was a sig- 
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nal U»at the Uw, in his Imiids, had lost 

its salutary terrors for the seditious, as 
was speedily evinced by the frequent 
and unnsu^ eruptions of ** the Asso¬ 
ciation,''which continued, without iu- 
terinission, to throw forth its lava, un¬ 
til the agitators became {mtriotically 
apprehi'iisiveof consuming themselves. 

Had Lord Plunkett’s first prosecu* 
tion been directed against O’Connell or 
Shicl, he must have sueccciled. The 
ass would have been stripped of the 
lion’s skin ; ond tlic “ Fi*e-faw-fum’‘ 
which has since ** frighted the Isle 
from its propriety,” would liave been 
converted into a craven “ ppccavi,” 
which must, for a considoralde time, 
have firevcnted the vapouring of Irish 
impudence from imposing even on 
Irish credulity. But he did not un- 
musk his crown batteries against the 
real traitors, until his unfortunate pro* 
secutiun of the theatrical rioters left 

him a bankrupt in public confidence; 
and the Grand .Tury who ignored his 
bills hut acted over again the part of 
the shepherds in the fable, who thought 
fit to leave the graceless ureliin to hi> 
fate, by wliom tlic cry of the wolf'* 
was, in gocKl earnest, raised, because 
he had so frequently sported willi 
their credulity wlu'n there was uc> 
danger. 

While wc write, the Marquis of 
Aiiglcsea has been recalled ! Pl aec to 
his manes!—more peace than it was 
bis lot to euiifi'r upon IreLiul! lie 
is now )H>liticaliy no more. J A-t us do 
him justice. He went to Ireland un¬ 
der peculiar disatis'antuges. lie had 
been a favourite, and, it' wc mistake 
not, a pupil of Canning, and was the 
Viccroy-elect of Lord Goderich. lie 
was therefore in a manner pledgttl, 
if not by avowed predilection, cer¬ 
tainly by a feeling of politioul lionour, 
to principles which have marnd his 
administration. He undertook the ar¬ 
duous oflSce of governing a country, 
in which a faction had already proved 
itself stronger than thiTaws, with apre- 
datenuinadou to abet anil encourage 
that faction, until this avowed object 
was obtained, and, perhaps, with no 
less strongapredetermination torepress 
and coerce them, should they prove 
turbulent after the concession of tlieir 
claims. It is more fortunate for the 
empire, than disgraceful to him, that 
he failed, utterly failed, in this his 
Quixotic enterprise ; and deeply grate¬ 
ful must tlic nation feel to the Noble 
Duke, who, by his timely interference, 
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prevented him from making so |)erilou8 
an experiment upon the Constitution. 

The Marquis of Anglesca was well 
received in Ireland. The Protestants, 
altliough apprehensive of his princi¬ 
ples, were admirers of his gallantry ; 
and there was so much of dighi- 
fiL*d condescension, so much urbani¬ 
ty and true politeness in bis whole 
demeanour, as won for him golden 
opinions from all sorts of people; ex¬ 
cept indeed those whom he was most 
cspi'ctally anxious to conciliate, and 
by whom he w as, without hesitation, 
ferociously denounced as an enemy in 
diFguiBc, and prohcribi d as a mere re- 
tiiiiicr of the Peel and Wellington ad- 
iniiiistration. 

Then came the Clare election,—that 
unequivocal demonstration of Popish 
baseness, bigotry, ingratitude, and 
folly, that cotiHrmcd tlie worst suspi¬ 
cions of their eiieinit-s, and should 
liavc separated from them every friend, 
who was not also the friend of their 
creeil, and whose direct object was not 
to liring us again into moral hiuI men¬ 
tal huiulago. That was the moment 
for the Noble Marquis lo have spoken 
out. Had he done so, and stooil for¬ 
ward,—not so much in ih fcnee of the 
('onstitution lu t/ in opposition to 
that most nefarious attenqtt, by a fla¬ 
gitious abuse of the elective franchise, 
to I ffeei an alteration,—he would have 
diRcTxed well of his country. Uc 
shouhi hurc tohl the ItoiiKiii ( athoUrc;. 

(for It was really a ** dignus vindice 
nodus,”) iliat it was for no such pur- 
|H).se the elective francliise had been 
confirred upon them; tli.al they were 
phdgid, nt lea.st by the dcrkirations 
of their friencls, to make a different 
use of it; that, had Parliament enter¬ 
tained tile bliglitist apprehension that 
the infiiionee of the priest woulel su- 
persi (!e tliat of the landlord, and reli¬ 
gion be polluted by being mixctl up 
With political considerations, they 
never would have cou/erred upon 
them a power that w*as ultimately to 
be turned against thoniRclvcK; that by 
their present conduct, they were dis¬ 
crediting, not only the past, but tlie 
future rcpresentiitinns of their advo¬ 
cates, and refuting, by antiemation, 
the only arguinentK that cotild be con¬ 
stitutionally advanced in support of 
their claims; and that, for his port, 
he must abandon such support, and 
evi'n take a hostile attitude, until their 
conduct rendered it possible to be fa¬ 
vourable to their cause, without being 
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At the same time, and In the eamc de> 
grcc unfavourable, if not hostile, to 
our Protestant institutions/' 

Had the Noble Marquis used this 
language, and followed it up by some 
vigorous measure for the suppression 
of that bane of the land—the Catholic 
Association, he would have done well 
and wisely; and might have escaped 
the disgrace of being numbered a- 
inongst the emancipators, without the 
charge of iMconsibteuey or tergiversa¬ 
tion. But he chose the warier part. 
Ills precocious conclusions respecting 
tile indispensable necessity of a Ihdief 
Bill were not either to be inmlelled or 
moderated by experience. Acconling- 
ly, O’l'onuell and his gang met with 
no discountenance, and the “ rhetori¬ 
cal artiticer” flouri.slied away, ringing 
the changes through the whole gamut 
of sedition, without any dread of nu 
e\-officio” or ot incarceration. The 
office of Attorney-(h ncral Joy was a 
perfect sinecure. That right-heart<-d 
man sickened of hemg idle during 
such doing'., and went Co ihc ('onti- 
nciit for the benefit of his health. 
The franking “member for Clare” had 
repealed interviews w'ith the A ieeroy, 
and did not fail to lay before his F.\- 
cellency h\s i ifu \ of the state of the 
country, and to pray that tlic Goveiti- 
ment would ho phased to eo-operyt*- 
with “ the Associalum” in its laiuhnde 
t'xertions foi the tvamjuiUiiy of Ive- 
land. Is ji any wonder, theuforc, 
that the seditious twik heart, and tliat 
the* loyal ai'd well-alfLCted were filhd 
with unwonted alarms ? “ Could 

K«eh things bi*, uml ovi-rcomc us liki* 
A suiiiiner clou<I, witliout our special 
wonder?” Thank God, a stronger 
feeling than wonder was excitid by 
iheni; even that to which tlie country 
iH iiidebUil fur the a.ssoeiuted Bruns¬ 
wick Confixh racy, tin* very life and 
soul of which is ccuti^red in a holy re¬ 
solve for the preservation of our vene¬ 
rable institutions in riiurch and State, 
and which, while* it exists, will cou- 
tiuuc 10 he the evuleneo of tluir vi¬ 
gour, aud the guarantee of their sta¬ 
bility. 

Sir Anthony Hart has been jdaying 
sad pranks in the a]>polntnunt of the 
Irish magistrates. His promotion to 
the seals in that country, was owing, 
we believe, to ihe recmumendalion of 
Gord l^aiisdowuc, and was one of the 
blessings of J.ord iioderieb's admi- 
liibtratiou. 1'lie I’upists arc now, 
thanks to him, largely invested with 


the commisalon of the peace; end he 
tsccins as fully resolved upon governing 
Ireland by a sjmlptam magistracy, as 
ever Lord Plunkett was by a s^mlpcen 
priesthood. 

Wc only, however, allude to that 
exulted functionary at present, tor 
the purpose of vindicating him from 
a charge very generally accredited 
by the public, and deriving all its 
plausibility from the general character 
of his appointineiits. Jtir 0'(Tonit:in 
Mahon was nominated to the com¬ 
mission of the peace, not by Sir An¬ 
thony Hart, but by Lord Mariners, 
vnf! njttnt iht‘ rvnnumnuIatUm of Mr 
Vf \t yl''itstgcralfl!! There is something 
like retributive justice in the treachery 
and ingratitude with which he requited 
his patron, who, for a paltry popular¬ 
ity, was w'illing to compromise his 
tlienity, and betray the I'lnirrnopyl.e 
of the Constitution. But ^Ir (/Gor¬ 
man Alahon was destined to do a high¬ 
er service to the Protestant cause than 
that of expelling |K)or Vesey from the 
rc’pTfseiitation of the comity of Clare, 
and exliihiting a fulMcnglli portrait 
of Popish bigotry and superstition. 

Tins ]UTson, on an occasion where 
the slu riff of the county of Clare found 
it necessary to call in tlie tnihtary to 
llic aid of the civil pow'cr, told the sol¬ 
diers they were disgraetd by bt ing un¬ 
der such a fLlknv’s connnaud. This 
hinguugo the uflicer on duty viTy pro¬ 
perly reporied to Sir .John Byng, who 
lost no time in laying it liefore the 
I.ord Lieutenant. Jinf O'Gorman 
Mahon ira.’i omt if O'CoinuJl’x** LiAe- 
ratort,,** otn! v'us not to he- nio/rntcd f 
Sir .Tulin, liowcvcr, thought it right to 
give the Duke of Wellington an op¬ 
portunity of forming a judgment upon 
the subject. I'lic Duke, as u.sual, 
formed a firomptund a sound one, the 
result of w'hich was the withdrawing 
from “ the I Jberator” tlie commission 
of the peace ; and the event will, it is 
hoped, convince Sir A. Hart that the 
person intrusted with so sacred and 
jiniKirtaiU a charge should possess, if 
not the principles of a loyalist, at least 
the manncrB of a gentleman. 

This was the event which, it is bc- 
lievt d, brought the Murrjuis of Angle- 
sea into roughest collision with the ca¬ 
binet. lie felt hurt that so strong a 
measure should be taken, not only 
without his concurrence, but against 
his judgment. Jt was, in fact, a cen¬ 
sure upon him, after the passing of 
which any Ministby must have been 
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prepared either for hia removal or his soldier—^he is io his proper place at the 
rcsignatiou. He has been recalled; head of his dragoons; but« called upon 

and, while we hail that recall as a bless* to bear the sword of justice in a coun* 
iiig to the country, we are more dispo* try which was convulsed and agitated 
aed to consider it his misfortune than by a faction, witb whom he was dis* 
his fault. His intentions, we believe, posed to make common cause, of whose 
w’tTf as good as his views were erro- principles he approved, although he 
neous. His error consisted in not see- might be pained bv some of their pro- 
ing the change which circumstances ceedings, how could he act with the 
made in the cause of the Homan (’a- vigour which could alone |)e eflectual 
tholics of Ireland, formerly, many for the suppression of evil-doers, or 
were friendly to emancipation, make the seditious and the insolent 

thvyict'revuemmift Popvry. Now, the man tjuail before him ltwasim|)OS- 
cause of Popery and that of einancipa- siblc;—and,without such \ igour, then- 
tion are identitled, and it is impossible can be neither peace nor tranquillity 
to promote the one witlmut promoting in Ireland- The government nmst 
the other. Emancipation now means grapple with and subdue the agitator, 
the tsublislnncnt of Popery upon the before the country can be at rest. Tlte 
ruins of Protestantism, and the final wretched peasantry must be protected 
separation of Great Britain and Ire- against the inachinutions of the un¬ 
land. This is a view of the question principled ileungogues, hy whom they 
which Mr Burke w’ould never have huvebeeiisogrosslyabuscdanddelu- 
advocated, which Mr Pitt would lever ded, and who, if unfortunately they 
haveadvocated,W'hichiioncof thegreat should be stimulated into any acts of 
names by whom the cause of the Pa- outrage which might bring down u]K>n 
plsts has been supported would have them a visiiation of legal vengeance, 
advucateil, and which can be consist- would he the iirst to desert them, and 
futly advocated only by those wlio arc leave them to their fate. I'luse auda- 
cneruies to the connexion between oio>is and cowardly incendiaries must 
Church and State, uiid who seek the be pr4-\enled flinging Hre-hrands a- 
overthrow of the L\)n»titution. mongst the eombusuble matt rinls tliut 

Tword Anglcsea bus nevtr been sus- are so profusely scattered tliroughoul 
pccted of having a large or a legislative Ireland. They have been too long suf- 
mind. His understanding is, however, fered to drive a profitable trade by 
not a common one. lie is a good man practising upon the feelings, and in- 
of busir.'ss, and exceedingly quick, in- ilaining the pasKions. of a featlier- 
telligent, and even sagacious, in his spiinged and excitable jtopulation. 
observations upon ordinary affairs. He 'J’he peace of the country must not de- 
would have been an excellent judge at pend upon their fiat. As long as it 
“ NUi Prills," although he possesses iloes, they an- “ de facto’' tuk oo- 
not the depth or the comprehensive- vi.hsmlnt. 'I'hey exercise the sub- 
ncss necessary to constitute a states- staniial authority of thestate, and may 
man. He came to Ireland ignorant of easily relinquish to the Lord Licute- 
even the most obvious features of its nant and liis council a pageant uiul a 
history. In his rejdy to the address name. 

of the I>isscnters, he congratulates Is the Duke of Wellington prepared 
them upon the relief which they must forthis?—fortolhatcomplexiuntbings 
have experienced in tlie repeal of the have come at last. The agitators have 
Pest and Corjtorufi-m Arts I ! f Tliere arrayed tlicinsclvcs in all their terrors, 
are other instances in which his igno- and fairly demand of him that he shall 
ranee was most awkwardly apparent; yield to their threats, nud legislate for 
but upon these it is not our jiurposc them under the influence of intimida- 
His services in the tented tionlj Thank God, they have spoken 
field are sufficiently important to out*—>andthatnotsomucliby wordsas 
atone, as well as to account for, even by deeds. “ Quem Dcus vult perderc 
greater deficiencies. prius dcinentat." Thus have they set 

But assuredly he was not a man, their cause upon a cast, and they must 
in the present most critical emergency, stand the hazard of the die. Although 
to he intrusted with the government the Parliament has been, on more than 
of Ireland. The Noble Duke at the one occasion, humbugged by the Jo- 
head of the cabinet will find it much suits, the Protestants of this great em- 
casier to justify his recall than his ap- ]>ire feel a perfect assurance that tlie 
pointmi nt. The Marquis a gallant Duke of Wellington will not he Icrri- 
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fied by a poltroon. Bully Bottom will 
never pass with him for the real Mo« 
narch of the Woods. He never will 
take political iiisiructions from any 
man, o*" any set of men, at the point of 
tho Itoi/oiift. If there were xio other 
objection to the concession of the Ca¬ 
tholic claims, an honest and resolute 
Rtatosmau would find an insuiiorable 
one in the nianner in which they are 
preKcnUnl. Agitation is not argununt. 
if it be gouil for any thing, it is good 
for every thing. (Jive the agitator an 
incli, and he will take an ell. 'J'he man 
who relies on agitition for the ad¬ 
vancement of his cause, fli» K in the faee 
of policy, and renounces justice. The 
Minister who could yield to it would 
deserve a cap and hells, if an indig¬ 
nant nation could consent to sjtare tl)e 
lieiui upon whie)) he tiiight wear them ; 
—he should be sent to Bedlam, to learn 
wisdom from its inmates. 

Bui if in any country lo yield to cla- 
iiiour is most uiivvise, in Ireland it 
Would l>e the (‘xtreme of iniiutuation. 
It is needless to say, tluit the ciTiccs- 
sion of the Catholic claims could be of 
real l)cnefit to hnt a very few indivi- 
«luals. A principle would, in that case, 
he coiicedi tl, which would unhinge the 
framework of civil society. Tlie people 
would literally gain notliing, or next 
to nothing;—thegovirnmeiil w’ould 
lose every thing,orahnosteverythi!)g: 
for they would lose that U)>oii wlneh 
the conservation of every thing else de¬ 
pends—their authority. 

I'lie Irish demagogues, in wielding 
llie energies «>f the people at Large for 
thcaccoinplislunent of C/ttthoIic I'liiiaii- 

eipation, are using the trunk of the 
elephant to pick up a pin. There is a 
monstrous disproportion between the 
ineiins and the end. How aptly has 
faction been described us the madness 
of the many for the gain of the few! 
The definition never was so perfectly 
illustrated as by the eunduct of tlie 
Homan ('atitoUc Association. There 
the orators confess, that their cause 
must go to sleep but for the continual 
stimulants wliich they apply to the 
people. They tell the (iovernment, 
that the ))coplc arc so angry and cla¬ 
morous, that unless emancipated, they 
will rebel;—and they in the same 
breath tell the people, that unless they 
shake off their indtfii rcnce and threat¬ 
en to rebel, they will never be eman¬ 
cipated. Thus they make the Pres¬ 
pa of concession the ground df se¬ 
dition, in order that they may be en¬ 


abled to make sedition the ground of 
concession. We verily believe, there 
never was a time when the poor Irish 
peasantry, if left to themselves, were 
more disposed to be tranquil and con- 
tenti'd. But they are an Imaginative 
race, and easily excited by innamma- 
tory haranguts to be discontented 
with their present condition, and re¬ 
sentful of oppressions and injuries 
which only existed in their over-licat- 
cd minds. Are they, we ask, with all 
their fine and dangerous susceptibili¬ 
ties both of good and evil, to be left 
as the stock-in-trade of the profligate 
agitator ? That were a miserable po¬ 
licy ! 

“’Twere pitiful! ’twere wondrous pUi- 
tnl!” 

Hut what is lo be done ? "Wc ask 
for no new legislative cnuctiiicnt; wc 
desire no suspension of tlie Habeas 
('orpus Act: we do not as yet even 
n<juire that the Uoinuii (Jalholies 
should be deprived of the elective 
frarxdnsf, whicli lias been so fearful¬ 
ly ;'lmse«l. ^^'c say, try llic laws. In 
the hands of Imnest William Saurin 
and a Dublin .Fury we are persuaded 
they would not he found unavailing. 
I>et the cxjieriment be tiinl, and we 
will answer for the result. If Saurin 
were again invested with the insignia 
of authority, at the very sound of his 
veiMTable name the Paiulemoiiium 
would he di-Hcrted. How would the 

arch-agitator O’Connell, 

*'* That dog in forehead, but in heart a 
deer,” 

blench at the very apprehension of 
enrountcring hia lionesteye in a court 
of justice! These people liave had the 
reins too long. Time is it that they 
f-honld be cheeked in their career. 
They have gained a victory over Vlun- 
ketl, and they imagine that it was a 

victory over the law'. But tlioy are 
mistaken. The law is still sufficient 
to prescribe a limit to their career of 
violence ; and, if vigorously exerted, it 
will put them down. Tlie reign of 
anarchy must have an end, or there 
will be all end to the Constitution I 

And this should be preliminary to 
any consideration of their <|ueBtion. 
Neither words nor grass” will do. 

We must try what virtue there is in 
stones.” The Protestant Constitution 
in Church and Statu i.s rudely and ve¬ 
hemently assailed ; and the assailants 
have been hitherto encouraged in their 
violence. Neither the supplications of 
tin ir “ liheraV’friends, who seem fear- 
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fu] that they are prematurely disco- 
verinf; too mucli ol' the clorcn foot ; 
nor the feeble and mismanaged opposi¬ 
tion of tlieir enemies, have availed to 
arrest them in their career of aedition. 
They have now the encouragement of 
a Lord Lieutenant to persevere in tlic 
same course. Under his “ macte vir- 
tute tu»p,” they may hope to go on 
and prosper. He has been their atalk- 
ing-horse liitherto. It is only proper 
tliat they should now employ them¬ 
selves in forging for him the armour 
and the implements by whicl) he may 
be rendereil invulnerable, and be en¬ 
abled to be victorious in Parliament. 

We thank the agitators for liaving 

brought their cause in discrimen re- 
rum.*’ Simvthiiiir now mvfit be done. 
It is no longer optional with Govcrii- 
ment to trifle with the tranquillity of 
Ireland. They must eitlier prove them¬ 
selves efficicMit to govern the country, 
orabdicate their functions. When des¬ 
pondency would settle upon us, from 
hehokling the weakness or distraction 
that mars the councils of our friends, 
we are revived by observing somctliin j: 
like the overruling providence of God 
in the infatuation ot our enemies. 'I'he 
temper, the language, the measures 
which were intended for the overthrow 
of every thing dear and valuable to 
us as men and as Diristiaiis, will 
prove their pre.servation. 

1’he <|UPstiou which the Duke of 
'W^clUngtoii has todteide, is, nut whe¬ 
ther, by the concession of a particular 
measure, he will tranquilii/e im ajita- 
ted people; but whether he will treat 
with agitators wlio tidl liiin f/itif i/n i/ 
v'iU not ifuffer tU>- ioautnj to tn- tran¬ 
quil i'XVfpt upf)h thmr ou:rt Irnnu. 'J'he 
people, if left to themselves, are dis¬ 
posal to be at peace. We are per¬ 
suaded it is as little their wish as 
their inteiest to be turbulent. The 
Irish people would, this moment, ex¬ 
perience a positive relief by being de¬ 
prived of tlif elective franchise. 'I'hey 
would not, ill tliut case, he ground 
bettveen the exactions of the priest 
and the r* quirements of ‘be landlord ; 
they would not be scared by the ful- 
minations of spiritual ccrisure on tlic 
one hand, nor met hy the haililf and 
the tjeciment on the other: Their 
spiritual would not be made to clash 
with their civil duties. But they arc 
told that they ouglit to bo discontent¬ 
ed with things as they are; and agi¬ 
tators have arisen, whose jirofc^sion 
and whouc trade it is to madden them 


by false and inflammatory representa¬ 
tions. Unfortunately these men have 
been sufiered to practise their rhe¬ 
torical artifices” until the country is 
in a flame, and until a wretched and 
misguided jicasantry were driven to 
the very verge of insurrection. The 
motto of these miscreants seems to be, 

“ FlcctiTc si ncquco siqicros, Acheronta 
luovdw.’* 

And no one is licttcr qualiflcil than 
the Noble Duke at the head of the (to- 
vernineiit, to undrrslaud that the dis¬ 
tinction is great and practical between 
agitators who are tlirowm upon the 
surtacc of society hy the wrongs and 
the injuries of a jicoph*, whose ]iress- 
ing grievances demand redress.—and 
agitators who practise tqion the pas¬ 
sions of an iillurwise tranquil and 
contented jicoplc, and disturb their 
minds and mislead their judginenUt 
by a system of factious ami wicked 
declanuition. it is in fuel llie distinc¬ 
tion hetwt'i'ii agitation n.v art fjTvtt 
and Hgitution a.s a ronM. if it be 
wisdom in the one case to jirevent 
the fftect hy removing tlic cause, it is 
no less wiyiiom, iii the otlier case, by 
renuning tho cause to pn vent the ef- 
leet. 'I'he Duke .should tell the agi¬ 
tators—But he cati sjieak for him¬ 
self. Without jiresuming to antici- 
]>ale him, wc searorly tliink he will 
say to them. “ 1-or kiejong Ireland 
convulsed and agitated, )ou shall be 
rewarded by legislative consideration 
and iitdulgi nee !!!” 

Now this is precisely what Lord 
Angle.^cu .say<i in the letter to Dr t’nr- 
tis which clesed Ids udministratioii. 
It is only for his sake we w ish that 
Irtter liatl never been written. 'J’lie 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland liecoiiie an 
inccuiduiry ? ! ! 'i’b(‘re, indeed, lie aj>- 
pears as .Tack Lawless’s bo.'-om friend! 
Alas I j>oor Marquis, bow .«adly have 
you mistaki n the vocation to which 
you were culled ' How has the s])l(>cu 
of un hour tarnished the lustre ol cJii- 

vulrv !—He might have retired from 
the cares of Vice-royalty, if not with 
honour, at least with respect, had that 
unfortunate tpistlc never been iinli- 
ted ;—but now bis t'riendK are covered 
with sliame, his enemies are exult¬ 
ant, and lie is himself Wslaveretl by 
the eulogies of the Association !'* 
This is a spectacle to move the pity 
of Ins noble master, even mure Uiiiti 
the Jetter could have provoked his 
contempt. 
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The Noble Duke lays, ** Coa^e to 
agitates au<l I will endeavour to give 
your case the most favourable consU 
deration." The Noble Marquis says, 

Agitate, or you will be unheeded.” 
The Noble Dukesays, ** Your agitation 
obstructs ;■* the Noble Alarquis says, 
“ Your agitation must ptomotc your 
cause," The one wishes for quiet and 
iraiiqiiillity, that the question may be 
gravely and sulemiily entertained ; the 
other desires excitation and disturb¬ 
ance, that some hasty relief-bill may 
be precipitated tlirough Parliament. 

It is strange that the noble Marquis, 
wlinse old master. Canning, inigb t liave 
taught him so iimeli better, should 
have taken his ideas of llritish legis¬ 
lation from the Dublin Corn Kxcliange. 
I'o do that distinguished rhetorician 
justice, no man more utterly spurne.I 
the notion of legislating ** upon ce,n- 
pulbioii." He would liavedied atany 
time sooner than bring into Parliiment 

any measure at thcdictution o^amob. 
He could be easily flattered 'nto what 
was wrong, bur bulii<<l nevre. No li¬ 
berals of the tlay found th.-ir advan¬ 
tage in working upon his vanity; they 
knew right well that he was unassail¬ 
able on the side of fear. Artifice 
was finjdoyed to scdiiee him from 
courses whieh terror could never com¬ 
pel him to abandon ; and he, who 


would have triumphed over their en¬ 
mity, fell a victim to their friendship ! 

The Duke of Wellington, without 
a particle of his weakness, possesses 
more than his moral courage, and is 
too right-hearted a British soldier not 
to meet the threats of ilie agitators, 
with the Marquis of Anglcsea at their 
head, as beconie.s his station and his 
fame. The question with him should 
simjily be, Is that to be yielded to 
violence which would not be conceded 
to calm deliberation.^'’ There lie should 
make his stand ; that should be his 
Torres Vedras in Parliament. Djwu 
that high and fiim ground all the vio¬ 
lence of all the iigitutora will break 
into foam around him. 

hush ! The Parliament are 
abttvt Ui assemble ! The eyes of Fu- 
rupe are upon them I The world is in- 
teresl‘*d In their deliberations. Ne¬ 
ver, 8. nee Kiigland was a nation, dj<l 
such ..wful consequences liang sus¬ 
pended upon her legislative resolves ! 
Hitherto our iiiHtitutions have been 
preserved by an almost special ]*rovi- 
dcncc. Wc will not, we cannot be- 
Ueve that the arm which defended 
them is now uplifted to destroy ! The 
illustriousdeliverer of Europe is their 
guardian. Tliey are safe under thi* 
shadow of his fame. 

Dlulin, 10//t Jan. 1829. 


'Jill. ANCJ-’S'J llAr, SONU. 

A lonp war diuiirli’d your niintl.— 
lien* your jicrfccl jM'am* i-s sinn’*!: 

'I'ls DiiU lull nar 'twixi iitt'lii >)tia tlay. 

End yuiirtniMti ainl .iwny. 

Wbh'.ibu.—/ lucArw Ilf Mdl/i. 

'i’hcre w'erc iaint sounds of weeping ;—fear and gloom. 
And midnight vigil in a stately room 
Of Chatillon’s old halls:—rich (xlours there 
Fill’il tin' proml chamber as with Iinliun air. 

And soft light fell, from lamps of silver tb.owu, 

On jewels that with rainbow-lustre shone 
Over a gorgeous couch : there emeralds gleam'd, 

And dwper crimson from the ruby stream’d 
Thun in the heart-leaf of the rose is set, 

Hiding from sunshine:-~A1:iny a earkanet 
Starry with diamonds, many a burning chain 
Of the red gold, shed forth a radiance vain: 

And sail, and strange, the canopy beneatli, 

Whose shadowy curtain, round a bed of death. 

Hung drooping solemnly:—for there one lay. 

Passing from all earth’s glories fast away, 

Amidst those queenly treasures:—They had been 
Oifls of h<r Lord, from far-off Payiiim luiuls, 

And for hia sake, upon their orient sheen. 

She had gaztd fondly, and, witli (hint, cold hands. 

Had pressed to her languid heart once more. 

Milting in cliild-likc tears:—But this was o'er. 
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The Amcstrai .Sony. 

Love’)» iast vain clinging unto life; and now 
A mist ofclreoins was hovering o’er her brow, 

Jlor eye was fix'd, her apirit seem’d removed, 
Tliough not from earth, from all it knew or loved. 
Far, far away:->hcr handmaids watch’d around, 

In awe, that lent to each lonr, midnight sound 
A might, a mystery ; arid the quivering light 
C>f wind*sway (I lamps, made Kpectral in their sigtit 
The forms of buried beauty, sad, yet fair, 

Gleaming along the walls, with braided hair. 

Long in the dust grown dim:—And she, tor), saw, 
JluL with the spirit’s eye of raptured awe. 

Those pictured shapes :—n bright, hut soleirin train. 
Beckoning, they floated o’er her dreamy brain, 
(Clothed in diviner hues; while on her ear 
Strange voices fell, which none besides might l)ear ; 
Swe(‘t, yet profoundly mournful, as tlie sigh 
Of winds o’iT harp-strings through a midnight sky ; 
And thus, it seem’d, that low, thrilling tone. 

Th’ Ancestral Shadows call'd away their own* 

Come, come, conir! 

r.ong tliy frtinfing soul ha~h yearnM 
For the stop t*»ar ne’er roturnM ; 

Long thine anxious ear liath listen'd, 

And thy watdiful eye hath gli-ten'd 
With the hr.pc, who&e parting strife 
Shook the flowiT-lenvt si from ili*' life. 

Now the heavy day iv done, 

Home awaits thee, wearied one! 

Come, come, ct'vte ’ 

From the riuenchless thoughts that hutn 
In the seal (t heart's lonely utn ; 

J' Tom the coil of memory's chain. 

Wound about the throbbing brain ; 

From the veins of sorrou di;ej>. 

Winding through the world of sleep : 

From the haunted halls and howc-rs, 

Throng’d with gliosts of happier hours ; 

Come, come, come ’ 

tin our dim and distant shore 
Aching I.ove is felt no more. 

WV have lov’d with earth’s excess— 

Past is now that wearintss! 

Itr liave wept, that weep not now— 

Calm is each once-throbbing l>row ! 

Wc have known the Dreamer’s w jc*— 

All is now one bright repose! 

Come, conic, come! 

^V^ary heart that long hast blc<l, 

J.anguid spirit, drooping head, 

Bestlcss memory, vain regret, 

JMning love whose light is set, 

Come away !—'tia hush’d, 'lis well, 

Whtre by shadow'y founts we dwt'll. 

All the fcver-thirRl it, Btill’d, 

All Uie air with peace is fill’d ! 

Como, come, come! 

And with her spirit rapt in that wild lay, 

She pass’d, an twilight nirlta to night, away ! 
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Takr dowu from yourahclvcSj gen¬ 
tle reader, your folio edition of John- 
Ron’s Dictionary,—or, if you possess 
Todd's edition of Johnson, take down 
his four ponderous quartos, turn over 
every leaf; read every word from A to 
Z; and then confess, that, in the whole 
vocabulary, tlicie are not any two 
words which awaken in your heart 
such a crowd of mixed and directly 
opposite emotions ns the two which 
now stare you in the iaco—riKS i and 
i.ASi! In the abstract, they embrace* tiu- 
wliulc round of our existence : in the 
detail, all itsbrightesthopes,its noblest 
enjoyments, and its most cherished 
recollections ; all its loftiest enter¬ 
prises, and all iUt siniU's and tears ; its 
pangs of guilt, its virtuous principles, 
its trials, its sorroivH, and its rcwarrls, 
1 hey give you the dawn and the close 
of life ; the beginning and tlie end (*f 
i*s countJts,; hu‘*y scenes. They are 
the two extrcnnlies of a path, wliieli, 

bo It Jong, or be it short, no man secs 
a1 one and the same momc-m. Happy 

Tiir riK^r aki 

Twelve Iriemb, much about tlic 
same age. and fixed, by their pin suits, 
their family connexions, and otlier lo¬ 
cal interests, as pcriiiaiunl inhabiiaiit., 
of the metropolis, agreed, one (.lay when 
they were drinking their wine at the 
Star and Garter at Uichmond, to in- 
r.iitutcan atmual dinner among them¬ 
selves, under tlic followint* rcgul.'i- 
lioiis: That they should dine uitcr- 
nalelyateach other s houses on lhe /m'7 

and ln\i day of the year ; that 
bottle of wine uncorktd at tlic first 
dinner, should be rccoikcd and pur 
away, to be drunk by him who sl'ioulil 
be the k^t of their number; that they 
should never admit a new inemlKT; 
tliat, when one died, eleven should 
aiulwhen another died, ten should 
meet, and so on ; and that, when only 
one remained, he .should, on tliosc tw’O 
days, dine by himself, and sit the usual 
hours at his solitary tabic; hut Lhe^/irst 
time he so dined alone, lest it should 
be the only one, he should then uncork 
the.firff bottle, and, in thcjir/it glass, 
drink to the memory of all who were 
gone. 

•There was something original and 
wlilmsical in the idea, and it wnseager- 
Vor. XXV. 


would it be for us, sometimes, if wc 
could—if we roufd behold the end ot 
a course of action as certainly as wc do 
the beginning: but oftencr, far oftencr, 
would it be our curse and torment, 
unless with the forcsiglit or foreknow¬ 
ledge, wc had the pow’er to avert the 
end. 

Dnt let me not anticipate iny own 
intentions, which arc to pourtray, in 
some eight or ten sketches, the links 
that hold together and ksf of 

the most motnenious periods and un¬ 
dertakings of our lives; to trace iJie 
dawn, progress, and decline of many 
of tlie best feelings and motives of our 
nature; to Lounli, with a pensive oo- 
lourliig, the contrasts they present; 
to stimulate honourable <‘iUerpnsc.» 
by the examples they lUrnish ; anti to 
amuse by the form in which tin- truths 
they supply are embodied. 1 shuU 
lu'gm with a subject, ii;»t exactly fall¬ 
ing within the legitimate scope of my 
design; but it will serve as an appro- 
pti.Ue introduction ; and I shall call it 

TAfT niNNTll. 

Iv einbnced. They wore all in the 
prime ot hie, closeb ;ittachcd by ic- 
ciprocal trienilship, loud of social cn- 
joyiiicntu, ami looked forw.-ird tothcii 
future meeling.s wiili unallowed anti¬ 
cipations of pleasure. The only 
thought, indeed, that could have dark¬ 
ened tho.nc aiilicipaiions ivas one not 
vciy likely to intrude iliscW’ .at this 
moment, that of the hapless wiglii 
who was destined to uncork 
bottle at hiii lonely repast. 

It w.is high summer when ihi.-t fio- 
lic compact w'a.s entered into, and .as 
their pleasure-yacht bkiinmeil along 
the dark bosom of the Thames, on 
their return to I.,ondon, they talked of 
nothing but their _frrsi ami /u'-'t feasts 
ofonr>uiMg years. Their imagination^ 

rati riot with a thousand gay predic¬ 
tions of festive merriment. They wan¬ 
toned in conjectures of w'h.'it changes 
time ^s'ould operate; joked each other 
upon their appearance, when they 
should meet,—some hobbling upon 
crutches after a severe fit of the gout, 
—others poking about W’ith purblind 
eyes, which even fipect.iclos could 
hardly enable to distingnish the alder¬ 
man's walk in a hatindi of venison— 

'J I 
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some whli ponly round bclUcB and 
tidy Jittlc brown wifjs, and olherB 
decently dressed out in a new suit of 
niDurning for the deatli of a great- 
graiid'daugli ter or a great-grcat>grand- 
son. Palsies^ wrinkles, toothless gums, 
slid' hams, and jiuker knees, were 
bandied about in sallies of exuberant 
mirth, and appropriated, first to one 
and then to another, as a group of 
merry children would have distributed 
golden palaces, dying chariots, dia¬ 
mond tables, and cliairn of solid pearl, 
under the fancied possession of a ma* 
giciuii's wand, wliicli could transronn 
plain brick, un.l timber, and bumble 
mahogany, into such costly treasures. 

“As f r you, lieorge,’^ exclaimed 
one of the twelve, addressing his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, ‘‘ I expect I shall sec you 
as dry, witliori'd, and Bhrunken as an 
old Lc]-£>kin, you iiurc out^tdc of a 
man V' and he aecompunied the words 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescuc was leaning care¬ 
lessly over the side of the yacht, laugh¬ 
ing the loudest of any at the conver¬ 
sation which had been carric<l on. The 
sudden manual salutation of his bro- 


iher-iu-law threw hint olP his balance, 
and in a ntoineut he was overboard. 
They heard the heavy spLiali of his 
fall, before they could be said to have 
seen him fall. The yacht was pro¬ 
ceeding .‘‘Wiftly along; but it wan in- 
Etaiuly stopped. 

Thu uiinost consternation now pre¬ 
vailed. It was nearly dark, but For- 
tescue was known to be au excellent 

swimmer, and startling as the accident 
was, they felt certain lie w’ould regain 
the vessel. They could not 4»i‘c him. 
They listened. Theyhear«l the sound 
of his hands and feet. They hailed 
him. An answer was rcturnctl, but 
in a faint gurgling voice, and the ex- 
clamatiuQ ** Oh (Tod!” struck upon 
iheir cars. lu an instant two or three, 
wlio were expert fwimmers, plunged 
into the river, and swam towards the 
spot whence the exclamation had pro¬ 
ceeded. One of them was within an 


arm's length of l-'oriescue: he saw 
him; he was struggling and buffeting 
the water; before he could be reach¬ 
ed, he went down, and hig distracted 
friend beheld the eddying circles of 

the wave just over the spot where he 
had sunk. He dived after him, and 
touched the bottom ; but the tide 
tnuKt have drifted the body onwardft,, 
fur it could not be found ! 


They proceeded to one of the near¬ 
est stations where drags wero kept, 
and having procured the necessary ap¬ 
paratus, they returned to the fatal 
spot. After the lapse of above an 
hour, they succeedcnl in raising the 
lifclc'ss body of their lost friend. All 
the usual remedies were employed for 
restoring suspended animation; but 
in vain; and they now pursu^ the 
remainder of their course to Loudon, 
in mournful silence, with the ct^rpsc 
of him who Imd commenced tlit day 
of pleasure with (hem in the fulness 
of hcalih, of Kplriln, and of life \ Amid 
their severer grief, they could not but 
reflect how soon one of the joyous 
twelve had slipped out of the little 
festive circle. 

Tltc mouths rolled on, and cold iJo- 
ceinber came with all its cheering 
round of kindly grotlingH ami merry 
hospitalities: and with it came a soft¬ 
ened recollection of ihe fate of poor 
Fortescue; eleven of the twelve as¬ 
sembled on thl^ lust day of the year, 
und it wab impos'.ible not to feel their 
loss as they sut down to dinner. The 
very irregularity of the table, five on 
one side, and only four on the other, 
forced the melancholy event upon their 
ijjcmorv. 

'I'hcre are few sorrows so stubborn 
as to resist the united intiuoDCOofwine, 
a circle of select iVieniU, und u season 
of ]»rescripii\e gaiety. Lven those 
pinching troubks (tf li/e, which come 
home to u man’s own bosom, will light 
up a smile, in such moments, at the 
beaming countenances and jocund 
loi'ks of all tlu' rest of tlie wurhl; 
while vour lucic sympathetic or seiiti- 
mental distress, gives ivaj, like the 
inconsolable aflhetiou of a widow of 
twenty, closely besieged by a lover of 
thirty. 

A decorous sigh oi two, a few be¬ 
coming ijaculations, and an instruc¬ 
tive observation upon the uncertainty 
of life, ma<lc uji the sum of tendci 
posthumous ** oflerings to the manes 
of poor (fcorge Fortvbcuc," as they 

proceeded to discharge tlic more im¬ 
portant duties for wl/ich they had met. 
By tlic time the third glass of cham¬ 
pagne had gono round, in addition to 
sundry potations of flucold hock, and 

" capital nradcira," they had ceased to 
discover any thing so very patbeUc'in 
the inequality of the two sides of the 
table, or so melancholy in their crin 
pled number of eleven. 
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The rcg( of the eTcuing paisudofi' 
to their hearts' eoiitciit. Conversation 
was briskly kept up amid the usual 
fire of pun, repartee, anewlote, politics, 
toasts, healths, jokes, broad laughter, 
erudite tlisiiuisitiuns upon the vintage 
of the wines tliey were drinking, aiul 
an occasional song. Towards twelve 
o'clock, when it might be observed 
that they emptied their glasses with 
less symptoms of palating the quality 
of what they quaffed, and filled them 
again, with less anxiety as to which 
bottle or decanter they laid hold of, 
they gradually waxed moral and len¬ 
der ; senBibility begun to oo^e out; 
** poor (ireorge Fortescue !” was once 
more remembered; those who could 
count, sighed to think there were 
only cloven of them j and tliosc who 
could felt tlic tears conic into their 
eyes, as tJiey dimly noted tlie inequa¬ 
lity of the two sides of the table. Tiiey 
all agreed, at parting, however, that 
they had never pa<?sed such a happy 
day, congratululed each other upon 
having instituted so delightful a meet¬ 
ing, and promisetl to be punctual to 
theirappointment thoonsuing evening, 
when they were lo celuhraie rhe new- 
ycar, whose entrimci* thcjy had wel¬ 
comed in huinpers of claret, as the 
watchman bawled past twelve be¬ 
neath the window. 

'lliey met occordingly ; and their 
aiety was without any alloy or draw- 
ack. It tvas only the Jirttt time of 

their assembling, after the tleath of 

poor (ieoi^e Fortescue,'* that made 
the n’colhvtion of it painful; for, 
though but a few hour<i hud intcrM:-. 
ned, they now took their seats at the 
(able, as if eleven had been their ori¬ 
ginal number, and .'ts if all wen- lliire 
that had >>een ever cxjiccteJ to be 
there. 

It is thus in every thing, 
time a man enters a prison—the firnt 
book an aiitlior writes—tlic,/¥e,t/ paint¬ 
ing an artist executes—the flrut battle 
a general winK—nny, the.///’a^ time a 
rogue IS hanged, (tor n rotten rope 
may provide a second performance, 
even of that ceremony, with all its 
singleness of character,) differ incon¬ 
ceivably froni their first repetition. 
There is a charm, a spell, a novelty, 
a fresimess, a delight, inseparable from 
the first experience, (hanging always 
excepted, ho it remembered,) which 
tin art or circumstance can impart to 

the And it is the same in all 


the dai ker trails of hfe. There is a 
degree of poignancy and anguish in 
thejjf#/ assaults of sourdw, which is 
never found afterwards. Ask (lie 
weeping widow, who, “ like Niobe 
all teorH," follows her fifth husband lo 
the grate, and she will tell you tliat 
the/iwf time she performed that me¬ 
lancholy office, it was w’itli at least five 
times more lamentations than she last 
discharged it. In every case, it is 
simply that the first fine edge of our 
feelings has been taken off, and tliat 
it can never be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and onr 
cloven friends krpt up their double 
anniversaries, as they might aptly 
enough be called, with scarcely any 
perceptible change. But, alas! there 
came one dinner at lust, which was 
darkened by a calamity they never ex¬ 
pected to witness, for on that very 
day, their friend, companion, brother 
almost, was hanged ! Yes ! Stephen 
Howland, the wit, the oracle, the lile 
of their little circle, liad, on the morn¬ 
ing of that day, forfeited his life upon 
a public scaffold, for having made one 
single stroke of his pen in a wrong 
place. In other words, a bill of ex¬ 
change which passed into his hands 
for L.700, passed o?/(of itfor Ij. 1700 ; 
he having drawn the important little 
prefix to the hundreds, and the bill 
being paid at the banker's without cx- 
aiiiining tlic w'ord.s of it. The forgery 
was discovered,—brought home to 
Howland,—and though the greatest 
interest was ustd to obtain a remission 
of the fatal penalty, (the particular 
female favourite of the prime minister 
himself interfering,) poor Stephen 
Howland was banged. Kvery body 
pitied him ; and nobodycould till why 
he did it. lie was not jroor ; he was 
not a gambler ; lie was not a specula¬ 
tor; but phrenology settled it. The 
organ of was? discover- 

cd in bis bead, after his execution, 
large as a jiigeon’s ^g. He could not 
help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten to 
say, that even wine, friendship, and a 
merry season, could dispel tlie gloom 
which pervaded this dinner. It was 
agrecil beforehand, that they should not 
oHude to thedistressing snd melancho¬ 
ly theme ; and having thus interdict¬ 
ed tlic only thing which really occu¬ 
pied all their tlioiiglitM, the natural 
cons* quciico w.i3, that Mlent confeni- 

plition.took the place of dismal dis- 
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I'oiirse; an^l j>opaiaio\ long before 
<ui<lniglie. An embarrassing restraint, 
indeed, pervadetl the little conversa¬ 
tion which grew up at intervals. The 
ohatnpugne was not in gooil order, but 
no one liked to complain of its being 
roj\if. A beautiful painting of Van¬ 
dyke which was in the room, became 
a topic of flip.'ussion. They who 
thought it was hion/ in a bad place, 
shrunk, from saying so ; and not one 
ventured to speak of thr r.i'tfntion of 
iliat great niastir. Tlicir host was 
having the front of hl’s lumsc n paired, 
and at any other iluic he would have 
iMutioJied ihoi::, uhen ilu'y went away, 
as the ni';hi >eiy daik, to take 
ciire ol’ tile K'<‘jioUi; but no, lliey 
might liave stumbled right and left 
iicfbrc he would havi pronouncrii that 
worjl, or tjid iljem not to Inrnh thvir 
/u’f'kM. One, in partieulsr, evt’n ab¬ 
stained from Uhing his customary 
phrase, this is a tb'op of good mne 
and another forbore to congratulate 
the frkiid who sat next him, and who 
lud been married since be last saw 
biiii, because lie was accustotned on 
ruch occasions to employ lignrative 

language, and talk (»f ih'* holy of 

wedlock. 

Some iifte'‘n year's had now glided 
away since liie late of jiuur Howland, 
and the ten remained ; biU the steal¬ 
ing band of time hat! wriiien sundry 
ebaiigos in most IcL-ib’e characters. 
Jltiveu lock'j had lu/stur.' ^Tj/zU'd — 
two or three heads hud not as many 
locks altogether as may be reclmijetl 
in a walk of h.df a mill, ulong the lic- 
geiiL’p f'an.tl— one wa.s aetuuliy cout- 
td with a brown wig—the <tom V-fix-t 
were visible in the coiiiir of the eye- 
good old jX'n and warm inadeira car¬ 
ried it a;iain.st hock, claret, red bur¬ 
gundy, anel i’li.tm)> igne—Ml ws, hasli- 
fs, 'iiiil grew into f.iioin- — 

crusts were larily called for to n liph 

the chmc alter diuiKt—convcrsalimi 

■«vas less boi.steidus, imd turiud 
elmdy upon jiolitii*. and the Mute of 
iho funds, or thi'viditc oi landed pro¬ 
perty—apologii .* wt-u i.iaili- lot co¬ 
ming in thick sliot.s and warm rdook- 
iiigs—the doors and wiiulows were 
more' carefully provided with list and 
sand-bags—tlic tire more in refjuesl— 
and a tjuiet game of W'hist tilled up 
the hours that were wont to be devo¬ 
ted to drinking, singing, and riotous 
mcrriincnt. Two rubbers, a cu]) of 
eoffic, snd at lionic by eleven o’clotk, 


(■’eb. 

was the usual cry, when tlic tilth or 
sixth glass had gone round after the 
removal of the cloth. At parting, too, 
there was now a long ceremony in the 
hall, buttoning up grcat-coats, tying 
on wooUcn-comforters, fixing silk- 
handkerchiefs over the mouth and up 
to the ears, and grasping sturdy walk- 
ing-cancs to support unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and 
death had indeed been busy. One hud 
been killed by the overturning of the 
mail, in which he liad taken his place 
in order to be jiresent at tin* dinner, 
liuving purcliasi'tl an estate in JVlon- 
moutiisliirc, and retired thither with 
hip fanuly. Anotlx'r had undergone 
the terrific operation for the stone, 
and expired beneath the knife— a tliird 
lind yielded up a broken two 

years after the loss of an only-survi¬ 
ving and beloved daughter—a fourth 
was carricil oH’ in a few' days by n 
cholera niurhtu —a fifth bad bnatlud 
his Iasi the vci'V inoruing lie oblained 
a judgment in his favour by llie l.ovd 
(iiaucellor, which had cost liiin his 
last shilling nearly lo get, and which, 
after a litigation of eighteen years, de- 
cliiretl him the rightful possessor of 
ten thousand a-year,—ten minutes af- 
tei he was no more. A siMh h.id pe- 
li.dicd by the hand of a nmlniglit a.s- 
s.issin, who broke into his liouse for 
plunder, and sacrifieed the owikt of 
ir. a.s he grasped convulsively a bundle 
ol I'lxrhufucr bills, which the rohlKr 
was drawing from beneath hi.s jiillovv 
wluTC lie know they were every night 
placed lor betler security. 

Four little ohl ini ri, of withori'd ap¬ 
pearance and decrepit walk, with crnck- 
cd voices, and dim, rayless eves, sat 
down, by tlie mercy of Heaven, (as 
thiy lUcinsclvos trimahmsly ilecla- 
icd,) to celehiiUe, for the fiftieth lime, 
the fiist day of die year; to observe 
ihc froiic coinpaci, which, half a cen¬ 
tury helorc, they had entcrctl into at 
lh< Star and darter at liichmond ’ 
J’iglit were iii ibeir graves ! 't'he four 
tliut remained stooil upon its confines. 
Vet they chitpHl cheerily over their 
glu.^s, thougli tlicy could scarcely car¬ 
ry it to their lijis, if more than half 
full : and crackl'd their jokes, though 
they uiticulatcd their words with tlif- 
ficulty, and licard each other with 
still greater difficulty. Tliey mum¬ 
bled, they chattered, tlicy laughed, (if 
a soit of strangled wheezing might be 
talltd a laugh); and wheu the wines 
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their icy blood in warmer pulse 
through their veiiib^ they talked of 

their past as if it were but a yesterday 
that had slipped by tbeiri,—aud of 
their future, as if it were a busy cen¬ 
tury that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a 
quiet rubber of whist; and for three 
successive years they sat down to one. 
'i'hc fourth came, and then their rub* 
her was played with an open dummy; 
a fifth, and whist was no longer prac¬ 
ticable ; tm could play only at crib- 
bage, nnd cribbage was the game. Hut 
it was little more than the mockery of 
day. Their pulsicrl hands could hard* 
y bold, or their fading sight di^tin* 
guish, the cards, while their torpid fa¬ 
culties made them doze between each 
(Icid. 

At length came the last dinner ; 
and the survivor of the twelve, upon 
whose licad four score and ten w inters 
liad showered their snow, ate his so¬ 
litary meal. It so chanced that it was 
in his house, and at his tabic, they 
had ccii brated the first. In his cellar, 
too, had remained, for eight and fifty 
years, the bottle they had then un¬ 
corked, rc-corked, and wliich he w'as 
that day to uncork again. It stood 
beside him. VV'illi a feeble and reluc¬ 
tant grasp Ilf* took tlic ** frail memo¬ 
rial” of a youthful vow ; and for a luo- 
ineni memory was faithful to her of¬ 
fice. She threw opi'n the long vista 
of buried years ; and his Iieart travel¬ 
led through them all; Their lusty 


and blithesome spring,—their bright 
and fervid summer,—their ripe and 
temperate autumn,— their chill, but 
not too frozen winter. He saw, as in 
a mirror, how, one by one, tire hiugh- 
ing companions of that merry hour, at 
Kichmoud, had dropped into eternity. 
He felt all the loneliness of his condi¬ 
tion, (for he had eschewed marriage, 
and in the veins of no living creature 
ran a drop of blood whose source was 
in his own ); and as he drained the 
glass which he had filled, to the 
memory of those who were gone,” the 
U‘ars slowly trickled down the deep 
furrowK of his aged face. 

He liud thus fulfilled one part of 
his vow, and he prepared himself to 
discharge the other, by sitting the 
usual number of liours at his desolate 
table. With a heavy heart he resign¬ 
ed himself to the gloom of his own 
thoughts^a lethargic sleep stole over 
liitn—his head fell upon liis bosom- 
confused images crowdt'd into his 
mind—he babbled to himself—was 
silent—and when his servant entered 
the room, alarmed by a noise which 
he heard, he found his master stretch¬ 
ed upon the carpet at the foot of the 
casy-chair, out of which be had slip¬ 
ped in an apoplectic fit. He never 
bpoke again, nor once opened liis eyes, 
tliougli llie vital spark was not extinct 
till the following day. And this was 

t)lO LAST niNNEU ! 

M. 


■niE STOUM-rAIXTLll* IN' IllS DUNOrO.N. 


— ■W liCH' f>r M , H tni.ju-'l-., Ihr (;o.il' 

\i. VI liK( ihviM-()• ii ••li.tki-tlit‘liikiii.ni bre.rt. 
t I ■!<> find III hoiiit’ liifih iir'l * 

VhiuU lliin’l't- 


IVIinNir.Hi ! and silence deep! 

I'lie air is tillM with sleep, 

Wuh the slreairi’s whispi'T and the citron’s breath ; 
The fixed and bolemn stars 
Gleam thro' my dungeon-bars— 

Wake, ru.shing winds! tliis breczuless calm is death! 


■ Pietro Mulicr, called II Tempesta, from his surprising pictures of storms. ‘‘ liis 
comjxjsilions,” says lianzi, “ inspire a real horror, presenting to our eyes dcath-devoted 
ivbips nverldken by ieinpcsts and darkness, fmd by lightning, now rising on the moun- 
laiU'WSVcs, and again submerged in tin* abyss of ocean.'* During nn iiuprisonmeni of 
five yo.iia in licnou, the pictures which itc painted in bis dungeon were marked by 
atldiiioiiftl pottet and gloom.—A'cf LaiuVs Wstorii of tiunslaUd hy iJojto;-. 


Thf l^torm^TainUr in hit Dungeon. 

Ve watcli-fircs of ibe ikies ! 

The stillness of your eyes 
Looks too intensely thro' my troubled soul ; 

I feel tins weight of rest 

An cartb-load on my breast'^ 

M''akej rushing winds, awake! and dark clouds, roll 

I am your own, your child, 

O ye, the Rerce and wild 
And kingly temi>est8 ! Will yc not orise ? 
llear the bold Spirit's voice, 

That knows not to rejoice, 

But in the peal of your strong hannoni( > I 

By sounding Ocean-waves, 

And dim Calabrian caves. 

Ami ilttsliing torrents, 1 iTnvc bi'cii void mute ; 

And with the rocking pines 
Of the olden A])ennines, 

In your dark path sto^ fearless and dale ! 

Vour lightnings were os rods 
Tliat smote the deep abodes 
Of thought within me, and the stream gu‘sh’<l fme ; 
('omc, that iny soul again 
May swell to bur^t its chain— 

Bring me the music of the swecptii'x hc.i ' 


M'ithin me dwells a flame. 

An eagle caged and tame, 

'J’ill call'd forth by the harping of tlu bJH'jt ; 

Then is its triumph's hour, 

It springs to sudden power, 

As mounts the billow o’er the qitiverinj; mas!. 

Then, then, tlic canvass o’er, 

W'itJi hurried hai»»l I pour 
'J’lic iava-Rooils and gusts of ray own soul ; 

Kindlmg to Rery life 

Dreams, worlils, of pictured ptrife ;— 

Wake, rushing wind?., awake? and dark cIdu.!-, umI 

Wake, rise!—the reed may bond, 

Tile trembling leaf descend. 

The forest branch givi* way before yoni might ; 

But 1, your strong compcei. 

Cull, Buniiiion, wait you bore-— 

Answer, my i^pirit, answer! Storm and Njgb. 


I 
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1 . 

WircK winds were wailing round me. 

And Dayj with clo&iiig eye, 

Peeped from heneatli the sullen clouds, 
of pale November’s aky,— 

In downcast meditation. 

All silently 1 stootl. 

Gazing the wintry ocean s 
Unbounded barren flood. 

Si. 

A place more wild sod lonily 
nowhere to be seen; 

The caverned sca-rocks hci tied o’er 
The billows rushing green ; 

There w'as no sound from auglit around 
Save, 'mid tbe echoing eaves. 

The plashing and the dashing 
Of melancholy waves. 

:b 

Ili^li 'mid tl»c lowering waste of sky. 

The grt) gulls flew in sw'arins; 

And, far beneath, the brine upheaved 
'J'hc* sca-wuid*s tangly arms ; 

The face of nature in a pall 
I)ini-s]»iou(lcd seeinM to be, 

\i, .Silently I listen’d there 
The dirges of the sea. 

1 . 

In twilight’s shadowy scowling. 

Not far remote, there lay 
An old dim smoky sea-port. 

Within a sheltered bay; 

Through far-hack gtiu raiions 
Its blacken'd piK's bud Flood, 

And, though the abode of human things'. 
It look’d like solitude 

A. 

Of Ufclcss solitude ti spake. 

And silence, and decay ; 

Of old, wild times departed; 

Of beings pass’d away ; 

Of lonely vcsst'ls be.ating up 
Against the whelming breeze; 

Of tempest-Stricken mariners, 

Upon the pathless seas. 


c. 

I thought of venerable men. 

Whose dust lies in their graves; 
Who left that now descried port. 
To breast the tranipHng waves ; 
How, in their Kballops picturesque, 
irnow'cd, they drifted forth ; 
r»u«Ated by the one bright star, 
Inal poiiiu storiuv Norlh. 
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7. 

And )iow, when swept the tempest-blast, 
Along the groaning earth, 

Pale widows with their orphans 
Would cowit beside the hearth. 

All Kudly lliitiking on the ships. 

That, bufteting the breeze, 

Held but a fragile plank, betwixt 
Their sailors and the seas I 


Zrth. 


H. 

Vet how, on their returning, 
Sucli wondrous tales they told, 
or birds witli rainbow plumages, 
And trees with fruits of’ gold; 
Of' perils in the wilderness, 

Ilesidc the lion's den ; 

And huts beneath the palm-trees, 
WIktc dwelt the i>ainted men. 


9. 

’Alid melancholy fancies, 

My spirit loved to stray 
Back through the mists of hoodinl KM, 

Lone wandering far away ; 

When dim-eyed Superstition 
Upraised her eldrich croon, 

And Witches held their orgies 
Beneath the waning moon. 

10 . 

Ves! through Tradition’s twilight, 

To days hath Fancy down, 

When Cainnorc, or when Kenneth, dreeM 
The Celts’ utica^iy crown : 

\^'hen men were iH'ardcd savages. 

An UTienlightcii’d horde, 

'Mid w'hifh gleam’d Cunning’s scapuluire, 

And War's unshrinking sword. 

11. 

And, in their rusty hauberks, 

Throng’ll past the plaided bands; 

And slanting lay the Nor.seineii'B keel-. 

On Ocean’s dreary sands ; 

And, in the miKirlaiuts dreary. 

The cairn, with lichens grey. 

Mark’d whore their souls shriek'd forth in liloml. 
On Battle’s iron day. 

Waned all these tranced visions;— 

But, (Ill my pensive sight. 

Jlcmain'd tlie old dim sea-iiort, 

Beneath the scowl of niglu ; 

The sea-mews from their island chirs. 

Had left the homeless sky; 

And to the dirges of the blast 
The wild seas made rc)dy. 

12 
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Tiik boy shall be called Anni- 
ba.1! ’ exclaimed Walatein, a young 
painter resident In Nuremburg, as he 
snatched his sleeping first-bom from 
the mother’s arras, and strained him 
with rapturous delight to his bosom. 
The infant, roused hy this sudden 
c'nangc of position, opcne<l a pair of 
1 irgc blue eyes upon the happy fa* 
ther, and screamed with terror in his 
vehement embrace. *' Give me the boy, 
Walstein !*' exclaimed tin- anxious mo- 
tiler, as slie liustily extricated the 
fiightcned infant from her husband’s ' 
arms. “ Vou men are miserable nur¬ 
ses, and should never touch an infant 
uiiilcr twelve months old.” The little 
^fltow nestled in her arms, n po^ed his 
. "uh-hcad upon her bosom, and in 
a '• seconds was asleep again. 

“Jb.it till me, Walsicin !” conti- 
nuid Amelia, “ what in the name of 
*\i-v<dcT can prompt you to call this 
t-.'nuiimJ hoy iiy such an ugly narnc 
Am:ib.il r AViiy, it is the name of 
our :u ').d»h 'Ur*t>l>nll'dog, and the first 
owr. 'r ot ii was that heathen Cartha- 
eetiia:! who dchgiued in havoc and 
slaujjhtor. 1 slioulil never hear the 
rtiiu e witlio'ii a shudik-r, and I heg 
you will chot'S’ om* more suitable for 
the child of CliriStian paieuts. for 
tusUnec, oiic <'1' llm-i *it'. Scriptural 
uanieK, .loliii, or Mark, <<r I.uKe.” 

“ Lube, say yvm?” ex-eijiinu-d the 
painter ; *• iinpoUfible, Amelia ! St 
I like is the patron-saint of the sub. 

e art of paiiitin^', us St Oocilia is 
o' music ; and t<* cal! a puintcr’s child 
M.tr him would be almost as irrevc- 
.u t' as to name him after the great 
* eind'-r of our faith. No Amelia! 
ine-e! holy names will not biuonie u 
painter s !>oy ; lie must he culled after 
some one of tliu great Italian ina.sters. 
'fhe Annibal I tneau is not the Car- 
thageuian general, who, by the way, 
was a gieat niuii ; but the famous 
painter Annibal Caracci,~that great 
and glorious artist, who, in conjunc¬ 
tion with hia bruthcra, roused Italian 
art from the death-like torpor and 
darkness which had succeeded the me¬ 
ridian effulgence of Uafluelle and Ali- 
cbcl Angelo. How often 1 have ga¬ 
zed on and copied the great achieve¬ 
ments of tlie Car.acci at Bologna, and 
even wept as I comparcil my tame and 
feeble drawings with the iinuu'.isura* 
Voi. XX\‘. 


bly surpassing power and science of 
the great originals. Can you wonder, 
my Amelia ! that I should venerate 
the man whose resolutt* perseverance 
revived and invigorated the Italian 
schools, and to whose admirable de¬ 
signs I am mainly indi-bted for my 
proficiency in art? I will, neveribc- 
it'ss, to please you, abandon my inten¬ 
tion of calling our first-born after 
him. M^hat think you of Bartolo¬ 
meo ?" 

** I prefer it to Annibal,” said Amc- 
'lia, *' because it was the name of one 
of the lioly apostles; but it is so long 
that every one would call the boy 
Bart. No, VValstcin ! he is a l>cau- 
tiful fellow, nnd 1 are determined that 
he eliall have a beautiful name.” 

“ What name cun be more imposing 
than Bartolomeo?” replied the paint¬ 
er ; and what elevated associations 
are connected with it! Only think of 
thus.', reat masters, Vra Bartolomeo, 
Bartolomeo Uamenghi, and Bartolo¬ 
meo Schidone, whose works are full 
of suVdiiTiity and devotion, and glo¬ 
riously coloured. What a constella¬ 
tion of greatness, nnd what an enno¬ 
bling distinction to be named after 
them !” 

“ All this may be very true,” retort¬ 
ed tin* smiling mother, “ but the name 
is, and over will l>e, an ugly one. If 
our hoy must bear a painter’s name, 
why not call him (ruuio, or Julius ?” 

*' True, Amelia! Guido Rent end 
.lulio Uoiiiaiio were able artists; but 
1 class my Annibal and the Bartolo¬ 
meos fur above them.” 

“ But wliy attach sucli importance 
to a name ?” resumed his wife. “ How 
many men have worn distinguished 
muiics, and disgraced them by vice 
anu folly !*' 

“ And yet a good name ia a point 
of vital importance,” replied the Urea- 
cious Wulstein. ** ^imien ct omen, 
said the Uoroans, and in this saying a 
fine morality is conveyed. The youtli 
who wears a great man’s name will be 
miturally solicitous to prove himself not 
unworthy of it, or, at least, he will 
endeavour not to disgrace it. With 
this view my good father called fCe 
after the iimnortal Leonardo da Vin¬ 
ci, and that great and accomplished 
man has been through life my )K>laT 

star, as well as my guardian angd, 

li 
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when rx}>oaed, at the periloua age of 
twenty, to Oie licentious allurcmentB 
of Italy. Without bis guidance, my 
Amelia I not even my plighted faith 
to you would have shielded me from 
the dangers of opportunity, and the 
syren spells of Italiun bciiuty. And 
are there not evil nanus, which, hy jm- 
rity of reasoning, might exercise a ma¬ 
lignant influence ? If, for instance, wc. 
'ivere to christen (he boy Judas, should 
we not stamp him a traitor ^ r)r if 
Nebuchadnezzar, should wc not bow 
the seeds of those wicked propensities 
which brought down such awful pu¬ 
nishment on the Assyrian 

** NonsenAO !" exchtimed tlic- laugh¬ 
ing Amelia; you must be cither bu- 
perstitious, or dreaming, to suggest 
such horrible possibilities. But se¬ 
riously, WalsU'in !—if this dear little 
fellow roust be called after a great 
painter, why not choose the musical 
and gentle name of him whom you 
call the prince of painters, and never 
mention without impassioned and de¬ 
vout enthusiaani ?*' 

** Ilah ! my beloved Amelia !*’ cried 
the painter, embracing her, “ I couhl 
almost kneel and worsliip you for the 
glorious thought. You rneun that ex¬ 
alted being, that angc^l in the guise of 
man, who appeared for a short season 
on earth to auprn his country and im¬ 
prove mankind ;—you mean the saint¬ 
ed and immortal Udlfacllc.’' 

“ Of whom clae could 1 sprak with 
such vcucration ?" Tcjdicd the ]ileuscd 
and agitated Amelia. 

Angelic spirit 1” exclaimed tlic 
entliUbiastic Walstcin, with upraised 
eyes and folded haiuls, ** \^iU thou 
pardon the presumption of an humble 
votary, who dares to dignify his first¬ 
born witli thy glorious and inspiring 
name?’' 

*‘Augcls frown not on those who 
love them,” said his smiling wife, us 
she approached the cradle of her sleep¬ 
ing infant. She breathed a mother’s 
gentle kiss upon his white forehead, 
and whisperea, with tearful emotion, 

Detu* innocent 1 thy name is Raf- 

faelle.” 

On the followicg morning, Wal- 
atvin was early at his easel, and so deep¬ 
ly absorbed in his work, that he was 
unconscious of the presence of bis wife, 
who opened and searched successively 
all the drawers of his writing-desk. 

As she closed the last, she exclaimed 
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witli a deep sigh, Alas ! there is not 
even a copper coin. What will be¬ 
come of US r” Then approaching the 
easel: “ Dear Leonardo! excuse my 
interruption," said she, but] must 
nsk you one question. Have you no 
monVy?” Without raising his eyes 
from the canvass, the artist replied, 
" No, dear wife ! not a penny ; but 
this promising picture w'ill he finished 
in a very few tJays ; and, if sold for .i 
third uf its value, w'ill > icld us twen¬ 
ty ducats." 

“ But meanwhile," said Amelia, 
“ wo have noitlier food, nor means t«» 
pTOcuu’ any." 

- li^agerly pursuing his work, the 
pniiitcr ro])lud, “ Why not ploilgo 
Boinuthing at the jiawnbrukcr s ?" 

'* Alns !" ciied his wife, “ what can 
we pledge ? Kvery article of clothing 
and (urniUn'c, Siive tliose ot iniinediuto 
necessity, has been long smee plcd- 
ged." 

Every thing ?" said the painter, 
pausing to relicct. No, Amelia, 
there hangs a good coat of mine. 'J'ak< 
it, and let it give security for us a few 
days." 

“ But consider a moment, W'al- 
stein !" baid Amelin in]]>at!enlly ; “'it 
is vour only coat, .Hrid it' wi pledge it 
you will he a priboner for want of dt- 
cont dothiug to go out m. But where 
is the iieec.'bity to jdtvlge any thing - 
Have you not two fine pictures in yoiu 
bedroom, for wlurh you have refu- 
bed sums tliat would have supported 
us for u twelvemonth ; and has noi 
every arlicle ot’dmnestie coiufori been 
sacrificed that you might preserve’ 
these jiieturcs ? .Sinely, Wabtein ! 
when tiic support, nay, thevery txbit- 
ence, of your wife and child are at 
stake, you will not hesitate to make the 
sacrifice ?" 

I'lie painter paused a mome nt, and 
but a moment, in painful einliarrass- 
ment; then, hastily leaving the room, 
he Boon returned with the two pic¬ 
tures, placed them against the wall, 
aud gazed upon them Jong in silence. 
His cheeks and forclicad were gra¬ 
dually Hushed with crimson, his clear 
grey eye sparkled with unusual fire, 
ami the pride of conscious talent light¬ 
ed up his fine features into glowing 

and eloquent expression; but sud¬ 
denly bis smooth and o{ien brow col¬ 
lapsed into furrows, liis eyes were suf¬ 
fused with tears, and his lips forcibly 
eompresBcd. ** Oh, my Amelia 1” be 
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at ltinf[;th cxclaiiuctl, in sorrow too 
great to be controlled, must I then 
relinquish for ever these beloved pic- 
lures, which cost me such intensity of 
thought and labour? Must I aban¬ 
don to soinctastclcsSjhcartleBSpicturc- 

moDger these proudest trophies of 
my i>cncil, which 1 shall never sur¬ 
pass, and probably never equal 

" My beloved husband V' replied 
Lbc weeping Amelia, ** do control 
yourself. The sacrifice is great, but 
It is in compliance with a sacred duty, 
and the recollection will be sweet and 
sootbinu to you in aftcr-lii'c." 

** neiiold, my Amelia !" said lie, 
with returning enthusiasm, that no¬ 
ble and higb-miiided Arriu, giving to 
her husband the fatal steel which has 
|uerced her tender liosum. How elo¬ 
quent her look and gesture ! Do they 
not say, 'Pmtus! it is not painful.^' 
and do not the calm and settled pur¬ 
pose, the afleclionatc and high excite¬ 
ment, so finely blt‘iidc<l in herteutures, 
Mirpass all power ol‘ language ^ An(l 
uow observe, Amelia, that other 
beauteous form, reclining in perfect 
grace and self- oblivion, .i penitent and 
weeping ISlagdalon. Her fine eyes 
tlowne.ast and dim with tears—her 
long unbraided hair ttowiiig in glossy 
luxuriance over the shoulders and bu- 
som—>lu'r beautiful hands foldt'd in 
)>rayer. With tliat picture is connect¬ 
ed the reiiiembrunoe of a generous 
and sui>erlatively lovely woman wliom 
T knew in Floreiu'c, and in the per¬ 
fect features of the Afag<Ulen you si*e 
her |>ortrait, painted from recollection. 

At that time I was largely indebted 
to her patronage, and gratitude for¬ 
bids me to part with this ]iicture at 
any price.” 

“ Keep it then !” retorted the rou¬ 
sed Aincdia wdtli bitterness, ‘^and let 
your wife and child perish with hun¬ 
ger, while you gaze upon the naked 
beauties of your Italian syren, once 
too probably your mistress.” 

Afy mistress!” exclaimed the as- 
tonis))^ painter with angry energy ; 

never, Amelia ! Your suspicions arc 
false, and do me and that admirable 
woman gross injustice.” With these 
words he seized the pictures, and 
hastened from thcapartment. Where 
are you going, Walstein ?” called after 
him the repentant wife. To sell 
hath the pictures,” he shouted, and 
rushed into the street. 

The principal trader in worhs of 
art at Kuremburg wa& an aged and 
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penurious inan^ who was locked up in 
bis back-shop, and counting his hoard 
of ducats, when Walstein arrived; 
and the impatient artist had to knock 
several times for admission before tlie 
old miser could secure bis treasure and 
unlock his door. Hah 1 good morn¬ 
ing, friend Walstein !” exclaimed the 
old man as he admitted the painter 
into Itis sanctuary. ** How ere you ? 
Wtll and lively as usual? Ah ! you 
artists are enviable men. You have 
no cares, no difficulties; your employ¬ 
ment is all pleasure, and you arc sure 
to get well paifl fur it. Would that 
Heaven had made mcapainter, instead 
of a poor picture-dealer; often buying 
dear for want ofjudgmcnt, and selling 
cheap for want of money; no goo<l 
hits to be made in these miserable 
times. But what have you got tliere, 
ell ?—something good, I dare say," 
continued he, putting on his s])ccta- 
chs. Walstein placed the pictures in 
th** proper light, and told the dealer 
that he was com|H'lled by necessity to 
part with them. At this unguanled 
conununioation, a momentary grin of 
keen delight tlitted over the khaip 
features of the calculating and heart¬ 
less dealer, but he insulc no comment 
except the word, Indeed!" “ And 
my ubjccl, in culling upon you," cou- 
tihued the artist, ‘‘ is to inquire if 
you will purchase ihetn ?” 

•* Alas! my worthy friend!” replied 
ilio cunning trader, “ would you hatl 
jdate, or jewels, or any thing but pic- 
tuics to dispose of. There is no pur¬ 
chase so hazardous to a denier, and in 
these pinching times there is such a 
Spirit of economy abroad, that nobody 
will buy articles of mere luxury. And 
then, you gentlemen artists give no 
credit—always money down. How¬ 
ever, if ten ducats will buy the pic¬ 
tures, I will risk that sum to oblige 
you,” 

** Ten ducats!” exclaimed the en¬ 
raged painter, seizing the pictures. 
** You must be mad, old man ! or you 
would not dare to insult me with such 
an offer," 

“ Stop, my dear sir !” shouted the 
old man, as nc hobbled to the strmt- 
door after the hastily-retreating artist,. 
but Walstein was already out of sight 
and hearing. 

1 never wished evil to any hu¬ 
man being,” muttered the angry painU 

cr to himself as he hurried from the 
shop, "but at this moment I could 
see that old fellow’s neck broken with 
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pleasure. Alas!*' continued he, nru- 
aii^, ** bow wretched is tlie lot of an 
arUtt in this world! His exiitenee is 
a oontimied struggle with difficulties 
of cre^ kind—-with the bitterest de« 
privations; with the atioga of novertv 
and neglect ; and, worst of all, witn 
the malice and detraction of his com- 

petHtws in art. Like the prophets of 
old, a painter obtains, during life, no 
credit in hia own counti^; and the 
most valuable portion of his existence, 
whidi, to other men, is a period of 
rewarding labour, is iMSsed by the 
wretched artist in exhausting efibrts 
of body and mind,nnd in aacriticing hia 

better judgment to the whims of col¬ 
lectors and the sordid views of dealers. 
What shall 1 do exclaimed the 
miserable youth. ** Shall I return 
home as penniless as I left it ? No! 
1 cannot endure tlie distress of my 
poor wife, and the cries of that sweet 
nursling, whose sustenance depends 
upon her health and comfort. Al¬ 
mighty Father ! lock down upon me 
with compassion and relief before 1 
utterly despair.*' 

At this moment a musical voice be¬ 
hind him called out, Signor Leonar¬ 
do Turning back with surprise, 
he beheld a young female beckoning 
to him from the door of a large hotel. 
** Is it possible ?'* exclaimed he, has¬ 
tening to her. ** You here, (labriela ? 
How is your lovely Signora ? Your 
smiles tell me that she is not far dis¬ 
tant from her favourite attendant. Do 
announce me, Gabriela, without de- 
lay.” 

" 'What impatient men you patnter*- 
are V* exclaimed the laughing fair-one. 
" Who told you that my mistress was 
Sb Nuremburg ?’* 

WaUtein coidd not command words 
to but his flushed checks and 

tremblmg lips shewed how deeply he 
was disappointed. ** I will imme¬ 
diately announce you," said tlie play¬ 
ful but sympathising fille de coam- 
bre. ** The Signora ia in this hotel. 
She saw you from her balcony cross¬ 
ing the square to ponder pieture-shop, 
and bade me wait here to intercqit 
you when you returned, and invite 
you to her presence.** 

You are Heaven’s own inessen^, 
my pretty Gabriela!" said the delist¬ 
ed artist, as be followed up staira the 
light-hearted Italian girl, who opened 
the jdoor of a large apariment, and an» 
noonced him. The lovely and far* 
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Aimed singer Cecilia G., still pre-emi¬ 
nent in grace, but conaideraoly thin¬ 
ner than when he knew her in Flo¬ 
rence, hastened with a cordial smile 
to greet him. ** Welcome, most wel¬ 
come, my good Leonardo T* exclaimed 

this enenanting woman, and invited 
him to a scat by her on the sofa. In 
reply to her kind inquiries into his 
situation and prospects, he told her 
that he was established in bis native 
city, that he had married the object of 
his early love, and was the father of a 
bcautiml boy.” 

** 1 rejoice to hear that you arc a 
happy hui>band and father,*' rejoined 

the Signora. “ The tranquillity of 
married life and domestic habits is 
eminently favourable to success in 
your i)rofcss!on, ami I expect to si-e 
in those two pictures abundant evi¬ 
dence that the promising student 
has become a painter of the highest 
class. Do favour n»c with the sight 
of them.*' 

The fi'otuTCR of Walstein betraywl 
devp and singular perplexity at this re¬ 
quest ; but, after moinentary hcslta- 
tion,he uncoverid the'* DyingArria," 
placed it in the proper light, and fix¬ 
ed a searching Im.k upon th(‘eloquent 
features of the Signora. 

What A noble picture!" exclaim¬ 
ed the tasteful Italian, after s)ie had 
gazed with long and growing delight. 
“ AVhatagrand design ! and what ex¬ 
ecution ! What truth and depth of 
colouring!’’ she continued, in tones 
of impuBsionetl enthusiasm. ** Truly, 
Leonardo ! there is magic in that pic¬ 
ture ; but you would never have 
achieved such a face and form as your 
Arria, had you not lived in Italy, and 
studied the majestic beauty of the Bo- 
man women. I congratulate you sin¬ 
cerely upon this great and obvious 
improvement. Certainly this picture 
surpasses' all that you accomplished 
in Italy.** 

Kxcuse me. Signora,** replied the 
painter, ** if I presume to diner from 
you. I [minted one picture in Flo¬ 
rence, which I class above all subse¬ 
quent efforta—I mean the Venus Ana- 
dyomcne.'* At these words a deep 
blush overspread the fine features of 
the Signora. She made an effort to 
speak, but hesitated; and Walstein, 
whose eyes were eamestlyfixed upon 
hia picture, resumed,—'* The form and 
features of Arria are a composition of 
iny own, and painted entirely from 
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ideal conceptions; but tbe Venus/ 
continued he, blusliiog in his turn, 
was taken from a reality of splendid 
and almost superhuman beauty. Poets 
prise those eoropositions which are 
founded in nature and ennobled by 
art far above tbe mere imaginative in 
poetij, and the same rule applies to 
the sister* art of painting. Thus, Dante 
and hfichel Angelo, Ariosto and Ti« 
tian, Tusso and Uatfkellc, were re¬ 
spectively animated by the same spi¬ 
rit ; and their compobitions prove their 
profound knowledge of human and 
external nature, and, at the same time, 

their deep and comprehensive sympa¬ 
thy. How greatly would all the arts 
benefit were tbe votaries of each in 
more intimate communion ; but it is 
the calamity and curse of fine art tliat 
its disciples too often want bread. The 
fear of destitution fosters a mean spi¬ 
rit of detraction, and divides those 
kindred minds, which were intended 
to devflopc and improve each other”— 
** But, my gooil Leonardo !” inU'r- 
posed tile laughing Cecilia, what 
means this excursive rhapsody,—tliis 
misanthropic display of the shades and 
blemishes of your profession ? Cheer 
up, 1 pray you, and shew me the other 
picture.'’ 

" Signora!” replied the painter, in 
great and obvious cinbarrassincnt, 
you mu&l excuse me. 1 cannot— 
r7ar/.’ not, shew you that picture.” 

Hah! Tlierc is some mystery 
connected witli it!” exclaimed the 
Signora. 

** There is a mystery,” replied Wul- 
Etein. ** and one which nearly concerns 
you.” 

" Me, Leonardo !” exclaimed the 
excited Italian; then I must and 
will sec it.” 

On condition only that you par¬ 
don my presumption,'' said tne young 
artist as ne placed the penitent Mag¬ 
dalen before her, and her own exqui- 
dte form and features flashed upon 
the oEtouiahed Cecilia. ** Gracious 
Heaven ! it is myself 1” exclaimed the 
lovely singer, while her fine counte¬ 
nance was suddenly flushed with an¬ 
ger and amazemenL ** It is my very 
■elf,” she repeated, as she ccMupared 
her features in a mirror with tliose of 
the prostrate Mogdalcn. ^^lA^nardol” 
she continued, with trembUng vehe¬ 
mence, “ why did you paint me in 
that unveiled and raerctricious form ? 

Why as a Mi^dalen ? And how could 
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you aooompliab it? Von must have 
baaely stolen on my priTaOT." Tears 
of inaignatioD rolled mwn ner cheeks, 
and impeded farther utterance. ’'Par¬ 
don me, lovely Signora!” exelmiiDed 
Walstein, " if 1 dared to borrow the 
moat perfect of Nature's works to il¬ 
lustrate a popular subject. Your un¬ 
rivalled features were engraven on my 
memory, and the ardent imagination 
of a young artist easily suppmed those 
beauties which your unafifected mo¬ 
desty concealeil. Have not painters, 
too, a professional and inherent right 
to avail theinBclvcB of every beautiful 
object in art and nature ? And where 
could 1 find a model so perfect, a com- 
binatiou of form and feature so ex¬ 
quisite and rare, as tliat 1 have dared 
to employ ?” 

** Leonardo!” exclaimed the angry 
Signora, with an incredulous shake of 
her beautiful head, " that resem¬ 
blance is too accurate to be the work 
of memory and imagination. But you 
may yet have cauBO to rue this bold¬ 
ness. The just auger of an insulted 
woman is not to be soothed down by 
flattery, and iny frieud tbe Earl of C. 
will call to severe account the man who 
has‘dared to expose me to public de¬ 
rision as a Magdalen. No, Leonudo! 
1 deny that any artist is privileged to 
trample upon the feelings of others; 
ami, if you would avoid my enduring 
hatred, and the active vengeance ol‘ 
Lord C., you will not hesitate to make 
the only reparation in your power.” 

Name your conditions. Signora V* 
replied Walstcin, whose consternation 
had rapidly subsided, as he observed 
a lurking smile on the cheek of Cedlia, 
which disarmed her language of its 
terrors. 

’* You must relinquish, at your own 
price, bo^ these pictures,” said she. 
’’On no other terms can yon ever 
hoi»e for mercy.” 

“ Then 1 am pardoned,” replied the 
painter. ** 1 almndon lin'cohaitiona)- 
ly to you and the tasteful Ixird C. 
two pictures, which the sordid tra- 
deiB of Nuremburg are unworthy to 
possess.” 

The Signora opened her writing- 
desk, and put a heavy purse of gold 
into the painter's hands. ''This is on 
account only, l^onardo,”said she; “it 
is all I can at present command; but 
in a few d^B I shall see Lord C., who 
is now in LausaDne, and surpnsc him 
with these admirable pictures. Hr 
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often speaks of you witk warm regard, 
and his floe taste and boundless libe* 

rality are well known to you.*' 

** I have indeed good reason to re* 
collect them," replied the grateful 
artist; ** but for these two pictures 
your generoeity has already overpaid 

me." 

** And now, Leonardo, 1 have a fa¬ 
vour to request of you," resumed the 
Signora. ** If your time and engage- 
inente permit, you must paint my 
portrait once more for Lord C <; but I 
will have no poetical accessaries—no 
attributes—you must paint neither 
Venus nor M^dalen, but simply 
Cecilia G. as blie sits before you. Ere 
long Uie Earl of C. and 1 snail part, 
too probably for over. After a long 
and aSectionatc intercourse with tliis 
high-minded and uccorojdislied noble¬ 
man, my heart droops when 1 look 
foimrd to our iinal separation, and I 
think I should diid relief in having 
my portrait taken before his arrival/ 

While thus speaking, a hectic glow 
darkened the cheek and brow of the 
lovely Italian, and her eyes fiLled with 
tears as she concluded. 

Name the day and thi- hour, 
Signora! and I will attend you,” re¬ 
plied M''al&tein, with heartfelt syni- 
patliy, " nor will I intcimit until the 
portrait is completed." 

** To-morrow inonriug, tliei), at 
ten," said Cecilia. 

** I will not fail," replied the paint¬ 
er, rising to depart. He kissed the 
hand of the lovely Italian, cast a look 
of lingering affection u|K>n his fa¬ 
vourite pictures, and hast(>iK‘(l from 
the apartment to conceal the bitter re« 

gret with which he relinquished them 
for ever. 


About eighteen months before the 
incidents related in the preceding 
pages, Walatein arrived in Kloronce, 
after a residence of three years at Rome 
and Bologna, where hr had f>uccc.‘‘^ful- 
Jy pursued the noble art to which he 
1^ devoted himself from boyhood 
with intense and unceasing ardour. 
In Florence, the spirited designs and 
vigorous execution of this highly-gift¬ 
ed youth attracted the notice, and, 
eventually, the personal friendship 
and munificent patronage of the Earl 
of C., an English p^r of princely for¬ 
tune, and with a spirit wortlw of his 

weidih. During occasional and pro- 
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tracted residence at Florence, this 
nobleman became the idol of the nu¬ 
merous artists attracted by the fine 
paintings which adorn the City of 
Flowers." Their attachment to him 
was pure and disinterested, and ex¬ 
cited leas by his liberal remuneration, 
than by his passionate devotion to the 

arts, and his considerate sympatliy 
with that morbid irritability of tem¬ 
perament peculiar to ull artists. In 
the prime of life, and distinguished 
by a figure of commanding heiglit, a 
preiwssessing physiognomy, and a de¬ 
portment unaffected and manly, thi 
Karl needed not the accidoiits of rank 

and wealth to recommciul him to the 
fair sox; but with instinctive delicacy 
he recoiled from miscellaneous and 
common-place intrigue, and devoted 
himself with fervent, exclusive, and 
long-enduring attachment to Cecilia 
(i., the must impassioned and intellect¬ 
ual singer in Italy ; and, in personal 
and mental faseinulion, the As))UKia of 
her time- front her fother, an emi¬ 
nent phvbician in Bologna, she had 
derived a comprcliensivc ar.d iiiascu- 
lin(‘ education ; and, front a Roman 
mother, the mojeslic proportions, tin 
classic nrufile, and the iinjrosing ges¬ 
ture, winch distinguish thr ilaughKrs 
of the “ Eternal City." While yet a 
child, she liad devilnjud a sinking 
taste and t.'dent for mnsic ; and, Utah r 
judicious diseipline. her voice matured 
with her growth into a power and 
pathos which thrilled tvery listener. 
Her u]ipcr tones were defective, hut 
tlic middle and lower notes which 
coinjfOHcd her natural voice, were un- 
laraJleled in depth and nchiie.ss; ami 
ter exquisite taste taught her to shun 
all needlc.ss decoration, aiul to rely 
solely upon the effect of those firm, 
emphatic, and long-drawn notes, which 
the Italians call ** Portamento di voce." 

The lender connexion which exist¬ 
ed between the English nobleman niid 
the highly-gifted Cecilia had coni- 
njcnced some year.s b« fore in Naples, 

and was no secret in Florence. A con¬ 
viction of the general worthlcsstiess of 
Italian husbands, and a due sense of 
her own merits, had early CHtablibhed 
in her mind a determination never to 

relinquish her frec-agcncy; and she 
had reached the mature ago of ffve- 
and-twenty without experiencing a 
sentiment more impassioned than 
fiiendKliip, when I.ortl C., enthralled 
by the dramatic pathos of her ptrfonn- 
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ancc in serious operas, ought tier ac- 
quainunctf. TIic inimitable tru^i and 
force of her singing, and the classid 
elegance of her deportment, had led 
him to expect an accompUiihed aud 
high-raiodctl fetnalo ; but lie disco¬ 
vered in her wliat be had never yet 
seen combined in woman : a ripcticd 
ondwell-rt^ulateil understanding; ex¬ 
quisite diticriniinatiori; a command of 
ancient and modern languages ; a 
bouiullessopuloiicoof thought, dicliun, 

and imagery; und, to crown all, a 
countenance beaming with that trans¬ 
parency of soul which no beauty can 
equal, and a deportment, dignified, 
graceful, and full of womanly ft-cling 
and fascination. Tlie external cold¬ 
ness and reserve of hord and the 
somewhat rigid discipline liu had hi- 
tUcrtui'xcrciseilover his feelings, inclt- 
nl iiistaiituneously before tins con¬ 
stellation of attractions, llis wonted 
taciturnity gave way to an impassion¬ 
ed and overdowiiig eloquence; his 
visit inscaisibly extended to several 
hours, and he h-tl this Italian ^yrcn, 
more deeply entangled in her spells 
than he was conscious of at the mo¬ 
ment- ’flu' fdlhnvitjg anil each suc- 
cc-eding day brought a rejietition of 
his visits ; congenial tasics anil pur¬ 
suits rapidly matured their mutual 
prepossession into a warmer livHng; 
and rhe lieautiful Cecilia. iltMlaining 
marruige, und cherishing hOine ro- 
inanlic \ihiousor th>- gulden days of 
Pericles ami Aspasia, ooiiM'nlcd to em¬ 
bellish the home ami the e\isteuee of 
the eiumoured eail : .spurning, how¬ 
ever, all pecuniary urrangeriu-ii’s. und 
conditioiiing only tlial their connexion 
should he dissoluble at the pleasure of 
either party. 


A profc'Rsiunal tngagcmeiii brought 
the Signora sumi^ )ear.s afterwards to 
Florence, where she was joined by the 
earl on bis return from a stay of three 
months in Kngland. About this pe¬ 
riod he Ixicame acquainted with Wal- 
stein, and found so much to admire in 
the man as well as in the artist, that 
he ^ave the young jrainter a general 
invitation to his table, and purchased 
hU works with a liberality which en¬ 
abled Walstein to pursue his profes¬ 
sional studies with increased facility 
and success. 

The young artist was painting one 
moriung Tsyclic, gazing on the 


sleeping God of Love, and was so deep* 
ly absorbed in hie work, that he oo* 
served not the entrance of Lord C.> 
who approached the easel, and ^ed 
upon the picture for some time m si¬ 
lence. ** Walstein,’’ said he at length, 
** that dcsigti is iwetical and spirited, 
but the carnation tints of your Psyche 
arc intolerably cold and lifeless. How 
is it that you, who succeed in all other 
subjects, bliould fail so totally in pour- 
traying the charms of wouian } You 

have surely drawn the female figure 
from plaster and marble only. Tell 
me, honestly, did you never study 
professionally the unveiled proportions 
oi a bcaudful woman?” 

A momeutary blush darkened the 
clieck and brow of the young artiht, 
aiiit the pride ufcouscious purity Hash¬ 
ed ill his fine eyes, as he firmly an¬ 
swered, “ Never! Why should I 
corrupt a young and ardent imagi¬ 
nation, by copying the nuked form 
of a leering courtezan ? It is not es¬ 
sential to success in the nobler de¬ 
partments of tiue art. Nay, more, 
my lord! 1 have pledged my faith 
to an innocent and lovely girl in Ger¬ 
many, and I am proud tu say tliat 
my highest ambition is to meet her at 
the altar as unsullied in mind and 
person as she is lierself.” 

Most virtuous of all modern Quix- 
oU'.s,” (xclaiincd the )i ss romantic and 
laughing Ilarl, “ 1 admire your he¬ 
roism ; init you must excuse me if I 
assert that you will never succeed as 
an historical painter until you step 
ilown from your stilts. A Hue wo¬ 
man i.s the gem und ma.stcr]>iccc of 
Nature; and believe me, W'aistein, it 
is a delusion or a dream to expect that 

copying from statues and paintings 
will enable you to give life and cha¬ 
racter to the HnoHt object in creation ; 
—It would l>c far easier for a poet to 
describe the passion of love without 
any experience of it.” The young art¬ 
ist stoM silent and disconcerted, and 
the earl continued. ** I have long 
wished that ^ou should paint for me 
a Venus rising from the sea; but 
your tame execution of the Psyche con¬ 
vinces me that, at present, you would 
utterly fail in the attempt.” 

This remark roused all the profes¬ 
sional pride of Walstein, who replied, 
with some asperity, “ My attempt 
would probably convince your lord- 

ship of ibe coTitrory.” 

'fhe Venus siiould be the size of 

1:1 
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life," coiitinueil Lord C., coolly, and 
the finest woman in Italy should be 
your model. But even with suoh a 

model before you> you could not iuc« 
ceed." 

** What mean you, my lord ?" ex¬ 
claimed Walstein. **You allow me 
talent; you tell me that the marble 
ccddoess of my carnation tints would 
disappear were I to paint from living 
modela; you offer me the finest wo¬ 
man in Italy as a model, and yet you 
maintain that nevertlielesu I could not 

succeed!" 

Most certainly I do/* replied the 
Earl with a aareastic smile. Titian, 
Haffoellc, and all the best painters of 
temale beauty, had notoriously in their 

wives or mistresses fine living models 
to draw from. Their passions were 
tranauillised by indulgence, and they 
could gaze upon tlie charms of woman 
with the steady eye and quiet pulse 
essential to an artist. But bow are 
you, in the glowing spring of life, to 
maintain the requisite self-possession, 
when exposed for the first time to the 
full blaze of naked beauty? Your 
quickened pulses will impair your 
▼ision, and paralyse your pencil. No, 
Walstein ; before you attempt the 
Aphrodite, you must cncounier some 
preparatory discipline; and, if your 
Teutonic chivalry will not stoop to a 
mistress, why not become a member 
of that society, to which every artist 
in Florence hut yourself is so much 
indebted ? Why not study nature in 
the ** Halls of Anacreon 

** What, ray lord!" excl timed the 
artist, ** do you counsel me, a betroth- 
etl man, and pledged by a tie sacred 
as roarriage itself, to frequent that 
temple of impurity 

“ Say rather,” replied the Earl, 
** that unrivalled pantheon of grace 
and beauty, which, if supported and 
not abused, will do more for the arts 
than all the picture and statue gal¬ 
leries in Europe. As to its impurity, 
it is taken for granted, but it has never 
been proved; and 1 maintain, that to 
the pure in mind, that unparalleled 
exhibition is as morally correct as it is 
eiasticaliy appropriate and beautiful. 
It was estabiished solely to benefit the 
students of art, and so absolute is 
the decorup observed in the halls of 
painting ahd statuary, that even a fe¬ 
male artist, with any strength of mind, 
would feel no consciousness of impro- 
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^ety if introduced there. The Greek 
uanoes are conducted with similar de-. 
c&rum; but of the concluding ban¬ 
quet I can say Inothing, because I 
never mtneesed it At this season 
the artists and their patrons hold their 
meetings thrice a week, and if you 
will become a member, a regular at* 
tendance for three weeks will enable 
you to commence my Aphrodite with 
a steady hand." 

** Why not commence this very 
ilay replied the painter; ** your 
lordship has too little confidence in my 
self.possession. You are a man of the 
world, and you cannot appreciate tlie 
immense power which a virtuous at¬ 
tachment exercises over a well-regu* 
lated mind. 1 seek not the danger 

J 'OU would expose me to ; but, to ob- 
ige you, I am willing to encounter iL" 
After a pause of reflection. Lord (?. 
exclaimed, Be it so, Walstein! I 
will afford you an opportunity to con¬ 
vince me that 1 have under-rated your 
self-command. Conic to me an hour 
before sunset this evening. Drawing 
materials 1 have in abundance, and 
the model shall be in attendance." 

At the appointed hour the young 
artist arrived at the hotel of Lord C., 
whom ho found with a bottle of Cy¬ 
prus wine before him. The Earl fiU- 
e»l the glasses, challenged Walstein to 
drink, and conversed for some mi¬ 
nuter uj>on general topics. At length 
he rose, and said, Walstein ! Uicre 
is about you a lofty and chivalrous 
sense of honour, which justifies the 
singular confidence 1 am about to re¬ 
pose in you. I feel assured that you 
will never reveal ibe incidents of this 
evening; but, as 1 still doubt your 
boasted self-dominion, I request your 
])]edgc of honour that you will not 
utter a word while you ga/e upon the 
model, and that you will not suffer 

your admiration to get the better of 
your discretion/' 

The painter gave the required 
pledge, not without some feeling of 
wounded pride, and Lord C. quitted 
the apartment to make some prepara¬ 
tory arrangements. Walstein emptied 
the goblet before him, and, with a ri¬ 
sing pulse, paced up and down the 
room until the ean returned, and 

signed to him to follow. They pro- 
C(^cd through a suite of empty apart¬ 
ments into a small matted ante-room, 
where stood an easel with canvass and 
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drawing materials. Uefort an opr'ii 
doorway, loading into an inner opart- 

inent» was suspended in thick folds a 
curtain of ilirk damask, in which 
were two apertures, not easily discern¬ 
ible, but large enough for the eyes to 
observe through tJicm any objects in 

the inner-room. Lord C. pointed to 
the apertures in the curtain, placed a 
Huger on Ids lips in token of silence, 
and left the painter alone. With a 
beating heart Walstein applied ills 
eyes to the curtain, and bclield the 
magnificent form of Cecilia G. reclin¬ 
ing on a (Grecian couch in the drapery 
and attitude of (lorreggio's pcintcnt 
JVIagdaleti. Her tine lieai) was sup¬ 
ported by an arm of rounded and per¬ 
fect Kymmetry ; her dark eves, dowii- 
cast and fiiri of luelancholy lustre, 
were fixed inti'iitly on a book, and her 
redundant hair fell in glossy undula¬ 
tions over her shoulders and bosom, 

concealing half, while it adorned the 
whole." ileronly garb was an ample 
sbiwl of tlark-hh. ’Silk, foldL<l around 
her majestic person, which it conceal¬ 
ed from bi‘h»w the bosom to the lower 
part of the log, where it hetrayetl to 
view the finely uioidded feet and an¬ 
kles. 

I>ov(l C. now entered her apartment, 
placed himself before an easel, and 
began to sketcli llie hriliiant H>rm of 
liis h'vcly moilel. When, iny Ccci- 
ha," said lie, will you gratify my 
long and ardent wish to behold that 
iiicompar.iblc figure in the attitude of 
theAli'diccan VtnusI'” 

** Vour nuinia for the arts puts iiiy 
affection for you to o stwerc lest,” re¬ 
plied the blusiiing and reluctant Sig¬ 
nora. “ Rut, if it must be so, and on 

eondition that you never again e.vact 
a saeriHee of this nature, 1 will at 
onee oblige you. T^cavt* tlu room, and 
return in a few minutes." 

Lord t\ immtdiatL'ly rctiretl, and 
the agitated ]>.iinfer beheld, ere long, 
the beautiful Italian rise with un audi¬ 
ble sigh of ri’luetanee from the couch, 
unwind the silken shawl, uiid stand 

before him, as Eve aiipeared to Adam 
when he woke. She then stepped 
upon a pedestal, and assumed the at¬ 
titude of the ** statue w’hich enchants 
the world/’ The setting sun threw 
its golden radiance through the half- 
closed Venetian blinds, and diffused a 
rich glow of light around the brilliant 
and matchless proportions of this love¬ 
ly woman. In luxuriant symmetry of 
Voi.. XXV. 
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form she fully oqunllcd the GreciHU 
A'enusof the Florence gallery ; but, in 

the characti-T of the head and profile, 
and in the proportions of the arms and 
hands, the ATediceun goddess must 
have yielded the gulden apple to a ri¬ 
val, whose bright and ^tfect form 
would have dimmed the lustre of 
marhJo fresh from the hand of Phidias. 
Giddy with emotion, the excitotl art¬ 
ist f(»rgot for some moincnis the ob¬ 
ject for which his patron had placed 
him at this post of peril, Kecollect- 
ing himself, he seized a pencil, iind at- 
teinpunl to sketch the outline of the 
dazzling ti^^ure; but his trembling 
hand refused obidiciice to Ids will, 
and, after some vain attempts to trace 
a steady line, he threw the pencil on 
the matted Hour, and, again looking 
through the fatal apertures, gazed 
upon the beauty of the blushing and 
agitated model until his senses wan¬ 
dered. Breathing in delirious rapture 
the words, “ divine Apiirodite!’’ bo 
raised his hands to remove the envious 
curtain, and would liave rushed for- 
war/l to kneel and worship at the feet 
of tliis caubly goddess, when he wai: 
suddv.ijiv withheld by a powerful 
grasp, and, turning round, cncountiT- 
tJ the lightning glance of the indig¬ 
nant Lord C. “ Madman ! what 
wmdd you ?'* whispered the angry 
F.utl. *' Is this your boahted sclf-]ios- 
scKbion ? Is this your jiledgc of bilence 
ami discretion r* Do you not see the 
utter folly of your chivalrous preten¬ 
sions 

My lord,” replied the bewildered 
youtli iu an agitated whisper, I am 
not sulliciently cullectetl to answer you 
either rationally or respectfully. For 
to-dtiy, excuse nie," he added, quitting 
hastily the apartment and the house. 

'rtji* potent wine of Cyprus had 
fired his blood; the seductive image 
of Cecilia still danced before his cyc.s, 
and the stinging reproaches of the ir- 
rit.ited IC'irl still smarted in his cars, 
ub he staggered like one intoxicated 
along the street. Hastening to the 
ponte della Trinitii, he leaned over tlic 
par.'ipet to inhale the cool breezes 
whidi played at sutiset on the waters 
of the Arno, and eiideavoun-d, by 
strenuous recollections of his Amelia, 
and of her artless and confiding au 
Uclnnent, to neutralize tl»e dangerous 
poison which glowed in every vein. 
But the attempt was fruitless: feel¬ 
ings, which his pure and well rt'gula- 
'I 11 
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teJ habitA had liitberto kept donnantj 

nuw spxtriicd all control; and tlie un- 

happy youth, cursing his own weak* 
ness, and the kindly meant but dan* 
geroua sophistry of his patron, hasten* 
ed from the bridge at night-fall, and 
proceeded homewards, in hopes that 
sleep would restore his lost tranquillity. 
Passing the church of Santa Maria ue 
Piore, he was stopped by Ulric Bran- 
cagUo, a German of Italian origin, and 
a sculptor of considerable talent, but 
liceQtious and eccentric in his habits, 
and of an irritable and morbid temper* 
ament. The lamps of a slirined Ma* 
doona threw their light upon the fea* 
turca of Walstein, and revealed lus 
agitation to the sculptor, whose wont* 
ed reserve and misanthropy had yield* 
ed to the influence of wine, and a con- 
▼ivial party which he had just quitted. 
** Hah, Walstein !" he exetaimod, 
seizing the painter’s hand, and gazing 
earnestly upon his flushed checks, 
** what adventure has rufflc^l that in* 
nocent face of thine ? and this gallop¬ 
ing pulse—what means it ? Come, DC 
honest, and confess that this warm 
climate disagrees with thy northern 
chivalry. You live too much alone, 
WalsU'in ! and you have yet to learn 
that solitude nourishes the passions, 
while society dissipates and relieves 
them. Come along with me, my dear 

fellow! I promise you a glorious 
evening, and a Ussou in drawing, 
wortli all tlie schools in Italy put to¬ 
gether." 

The still dreaming and Italf-consci- 
ous Walstein heard without compre¬ 
hending the sculptor's words, and suf¬ 
fered himself to bo led unresistingly 
along several streets, until they stop¬ 
ped at a low door in a narrow and ob¬ 
scure court, the mean dwellings in 
which were overtopped by a range of 
noble houses near tlic river. Bran* 

^lio pulled a bell-handle three times 
in quick succession; a wicket in the 
door was opened, and a voice within 
exclaimed, ** Who rings ?" 

" A son of Anacreon," replied the 

scu]ptor,in an audible wbispCT. Wal* 
stein started at the word, and would 
have retreated, but his exliilaratod 
ooKnpankm dragged him into an arch¬ 
ed and dimly lighted passage, and the 
massive door dosed immediately be* 
hind them. " Trust me, Walstein," 
said the sculptor, leading him wi^ 
rapid step along the passage, ** you 
will leave this house a happier man 
and abetter artist than you came into 
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it; and I pledge myself," he continn* 
ed, to thu still unwilling youth, ** that 
you shall leave it when you like." 

Controlled by the vehemence of 
Brancoglio, the yielding painter sufibr* 
ed himself to be conducted to the foot 
of a narrow staircase, which brought 
them to the ground floor of a la^e and 
elegant mansion* Ascending a spaci¬ 
ous flight of marble stairs, adorned 
witli niches and statues, they entered 
an a]>artincut of moilcrate dimeusions, 
and coated with red silk drapery, ex¬ 
tending in rich folds from the lofty 
cieliiig to the floor. An immense 
chandelier, the numerous lamps of 
which were shaded witli ground glass, 
threw a flood of light over this tent¬ 
like apartment, in wliich Walstein 
fouml some opulent patrons of flne art, 
and all the xiainters and sculptors of 
Florence, BSsembU-d in aniiuate<1 con¬ 
verse. The sound of a bell was heard, 
and immediately a dead silence reigned 
throughout the assemblage. Apin the 
bell sounded; the silken drapery, 
which had apparently formed the li¬ 
mits of the room, was gathered to the 
cieling with magical celerity, and the 
astonished Walstein found himself in 
a magnificent rotunda, and surround- 
crl bv a spectacle of classic and unpa¬ 
ralleled beauty. On appropriate pe¬ 
destals in the successive niches of this 
])anthcon of flne art, stood Jiving and 
\VTfect motlels of the iintst female 
groups, and statues of ancient and 
modern date, while the rich amber 
light which streamed down upon them 
from the shaded lamps invesUnl cvtTy 
figure with the tint of marble, .and 
completed the illusion. The celebra¬ 
ted Venus Callipyga, of the Farnese 
gallery at Naples, was personified by 
a tall and magnificent Homan, who 
fully equalled her marble jirototypcin 
the brilliant and voluptuous plenitude 
of her charms. The Medicean Venus; 
the two kneeling goddesses of the Va¬ 
tican ; the Frencli Venus of Arlca; 
the lofty Diana, and fawn of the 
I..ouTre gallery; and the Graces, hold¬ 
ing each a golden apple, and grouped 
after a picture of Ra^aellc in the Bor* 
gliese collection, were represented with 
beautiful accuracy. On the opposite 
sideoftherotunda stood the well-chisel¬ 
led, but meagre, half-dressed, and af¬ 
fected groups and statues of Canova. 
His Venus, two fiallerine, his Hebe, 
and Graces, were personified by more 
youthful females, whose slender limbs 
and undeveloped forms contrasted di&t 
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advantageoufily with the natural ease 
and dignity, tlic rounded, fiiH, and 

perfect syinrattry of the antique. The 
draperits were silk of the palest yel¬ 
low, which gave relief, contra&t, and 
hriljiaiicy to the unveiled charms of 
the smiling models, who were pro¬ 
tected from any unhallowed approach 
by a silken cord, which encirc^ the 
rotunda at a distance of several feet 
before the niches. Opposite to each 
group and statue stood a painter's 
c-a^cl and canvass, all of which were 
instantly occupied by as many youth¬ 
ful artists, who began to sketch in 
studious and unbroken silence, while 
(he sculptors and older artists, with 

their patrons^ convereed in low whis¬ 
pers. 

i.eaning on the arm of Jlrancaglio, 
the cnrapturc'il VValstcin paced slowly 
round this scene ot‘ wondrous and 
disturbing beauty. This unrivalled 
academy,” wbisi>ered the sculptor, 

** was esluhlislud In^t winter by some 
opulent patrons of line art, and with 
the purest piirjtOHL's. During the hrst 
three months, masculine moiU'ls only 
were employed ; but, with a view to 
assist young uitisis of i>romise, who 
were too jioor to p;iy the price exacteil 
by the best female models, occasion.tl 
cxliibitions of lenmle groups and fi¬ 
gures were sanctioned by the niuniH- 
ccnl t>up))ortir.s of the institution. 
This palace, otict.' occupied by a socie¬ 
ty of inubicdl amateurs, was hired and 
fitted up as you behold it; and, as the 
scientific amusements arc succeeded 
by a Huc'ial and musical banquet, the 
original appellation of the * flallb of 
Anacreon’ lias been retained. None 
but artists and patrous of art are ad¬ 
mitted ; and, to prevent calumny and 
misrepresentation, a pledge of Rccrccy 
is eXHCfed from every mcmlwr, which 
has hitherto been so well observed, 
both by artists and models, that the 
existence of this society is known to 
very few except the initiated. As a 
lesson of fine art to the student, this 
exhibition ia matchless, and it has no 
drawback but its brevity; but that is 
an evil without remedy. The fatigue 
of supporting with accuracy and stea¬ 
diness the positions required to person¬ 
ify the various groups atid statues, is 
too exhausting for long continuance." 

Fifteen minutes, whicli, to the ex¬ 
cited Wolstein, appeared as many se¬ 
conds, hsul now elapsed, and the bell 
gave the usual signal The students 
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quitted tlicir easels, collected in a 
under the chandelier, and the 

immense curtain, falling rapidly a* 

round them, closed the celestial scene 

with magical abruptness. 

An animated discussion on the me¬ 
rits of the various models now ensued ; 

but Walstein was incapable of parti¬ 
cipation, and stood in dreaming si¬ 
lence, until summoned by the sculptor 
to accompany him to the picture-gal¬ 
lery. Descending the great staircase, 

they entered a short lateral passage, 
at the end of which was a flight of 
spiral stairs. I'he young painter fol¬ 
lowed the ascending company, and 
suddenly found himself in the centre 

of a spacious hall, adorned with nu¬ 
merous pictures of female beauty, all 
the size of life, and shrined in broad 
gilt frames of lavish mt^nificcnce. 
iLofty candeluhras, supporting shaded 

lamps, and judiciously placed, threw 
a favourable light on every picture, 
and enabled the students to draw with 
advantage. A second glance told the 
wondering Walstein, that most of the 

pictures around him were masterly 
copier> from the most celebrated paint¬ 
ings of this class in Europe ; a nearer 
approach to one of them revealed to 
him that each figure was glowing with 
life as well as beauty, and that the 
models of the Pantheon bad been 
transferred to picture-frames, and 
placed in appropriate costume, otti- 
tude, and expression, before back¬ 
grounds painted in fresco, and accu¬ 
rately corresponding with tbe interiors 
and landscajies of tlic original pictures. 
A frame of colossal dimensions en¬ 
closed Diana and her Nymphs repo¬ 
sing in a grotto, and CTouped from a 

f iicture of Albano. The goddess and 
ler attendants were reclining in pic¬ 
turesque attitude! and nak^ beauty 
around the margin of a shell-formed 
bath. A white marble statue of Nar¬ 
cissus, in a reclining attitude, and 
bending gracefully over the liquid 
mirror, produced a classical and 
propriate effect; while the sightless 

orbs and mysterious vitality of the 
semi-transparent marble ctmtrasteil 
beautifully with the brilliant eyes, the 
bright and breathing forms, of the 
lovely models. C‘u eacli side of ^s 
central picture appeared the laughing 
Gioconua of I^nardo da Vinci; a 
kneeling l*sychc from Uaffaello; and 
two )>or80iiificntion8 of Venus, from 
celebrated pictures of Titian, recU- 
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in nuTetriciuuB heauty and aban- 
duiiincnt. The lovely woman, who 
had rcpresenled the Venus dc JVfeclicis 

in the rotunda, now appeared as the 
same goddess attired by the Graces, 
and grouped after the well* known 
picture of Guido, which has been so 
admirably engraved by Strange. 

This charming group embellished 
the upper extremity of tlic hall, and 
W'os placed between a naked Magda- 
Icn by Vander Werf, and the volup¬ 
tuous I.ucretia of Aiulre del Sarto, 

once in the Orleans gallery : the lat¬ 
ter enacted by the tall and fuii-iormcd 
Koman female, who had so well rr- 
presentfd the V’cmis t’allipyga. Op¬ 
posite to these were the Androinedas 

of Titian at»d Furino, between which 
stood a large frame enclosing a splen¬ 
did group 01 Juno, Venus, and Mi¬ 
nerva, ditirobing to eo!lte^t the prize 
of beauty, trom a picture ot Vulcm- 

burg. Mercury anti Paris were paint¬ 
ed in the middle distance, and a 
brightly coloured scene of sky, wood, 
anil wuUr, tilled up the hnck-ground. 
The fourth side of the hall was occu¬ 
pied by models of half-length j\Iag- 
dalens, with flowing hair and lifted 
eye,'* from well-known originals of 
Titian, Correggio, ('urlo Cigtiani, «nd 
the Caracei. The Magdalen <jf 'J'itian 
was modelled from his singular pic¬ 
ture in the Florence gallery, and was 
well personidt'd by a blui’-cyeil and 
f:iir-)iaked iililuiicse, whoM' extraor¬ 
dinary profusion of w aving tresses co¬ 
vered her neck, shoulders, and bosom 
with a prodigal liixurunce, w'bich 
rendered all ollitr drapery superfluous, 
and jiroved that tiie uinvainpled 
abundance of hair in the o, , i. .u pic¬ 
ture liad little, if at all, txccLdcd the 
truth ot nature. 

After gazing for some time on this 
uni((ue exhibition with feverish de¬ 
light, the young artist, who had been 
comparatively tranquil amidst the 
classic forms and assoriations of the 
rotunda, determined to quit a scene 
which he feared would cxi rcise a per¬ 
nicious and lit ting im'iuciice upon his 
imagination, and begged the sculptor 

would shew him the way out of this 
labyrinth of peril. Your society," 
he added, appears to me more adapt¬ 
ed to corrupt the minds than to im¬ 
prove the 5>cience of the younger stu¬ 
dents. What can half uu htmr's 
drawing avail them ?*' 

These lessons, however short, ’ 
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replied Brancnglio, *• are l>eiiefii;ial; 
but the primary object of these exhi- 
bltiuiiH is to exercise the eye and tlio 
imagination ; and, that they avail 
much in this respect, you will discover 
from your own experience.—1 undcr- 
Rtand that most virtuous shake of your 
handsome head, "WalsteiM," continued 
the laughing sculptor ; “ hut I con¬ 
tend that a young artist may be vir¬ 
tuous over-much; and 1 maintain, 
that, with eminent capacity, you will 
jiev'tr succeed in hL'.Uiricai painting, 

until you follow the example of all 
tlic great masters, and take unto your¬ 
self a mistress or a wife. But, come 
alung,”added he, looking around him ; 
“ our living pictures arc covered with 
green curtains, and our friends arc 
leaving the hall. Vou have hitherto 
only seen beauty in repose, you shall 
now behold it in griiciful action; af¬ 
ter wbich, if you lieclinc to share our 
social banquet, 1 will attend you 
home.'* 

The rcliictunl but curious Walsuiii 
followed tbe sculptor intoaw'cJl-light- 
cd hall, of diuHnsioiis cornspomliiig 
with the ])icUirc-gaII(Ty. but divided 
across the centre by a curtain and 
lai'.'d pbitfcrm, or piovreiJvm ; be¬ 
fore wliieb wire a few bin(bt»> rising 
above each other )'l<e il.e pit of u 
theatre. 

'J'hc cttrl'iin ro^e at the sound of a 
bell, and Walsu in beheld lix nvmnhs, 
of jkrfect foim and fentnu', s.aiuting 
in graceful attitudes at the extremity 
of a .small stage. A tabor and two 
mandolins kouikIkI a simple but live¬ 
ly n'cusure, nnd tlie nymphs advanced 
wiili a bounding aiul graet fwl move¬ 
ment towards iht S‘]>‘CtaiorK. Tlicir 
costume was a Greek undress, and 
consihicd of a single un/.oned drapery 
of white silk, edged with l-'.truscau 
borders, whiclt readied a little below 
the knee, exposing tl.c perfect sym¬ 
metry of the leg and ankle. Tlicir 
feet were sundnlled ,* their Ix-autifully 
rnouldt'd arms wi re naked to the 
slinuliiers ; their brows were crowned 
with chaplets of vinc-haves and ivy ; 
and their unhraided trcfscs, falling in 
dark and glossy clusters, waved with 
every movement. The dances were 
single and combined, varied by poeti¬ 
cal groupings, and enlivened by rota« 
tory motions, which resembled some¬ 
what the volta of the Italians, anti dis¬ 
played iho classic beauty of their limb» 
lu graceful and simultaneous motion. 
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“ Bclioldi” whispired Brancagiio, 
a Spartan ilanco porCcMimul with true 
Ionian zi-st. I doubt whether Sparta, 
or even Alliens itself, ever producetl 
forms more perfect, and eyes of dteper 
lustre.—'Ila! ha ha! my virtuous 
Walstdn !*' continued )>e, observing 
tbe uncontrollable agitation of the 
young artist, I see you feel the 
flashing of those eyes, and I know 
enough of human nature to predict 
that you will paint in the next n^nth 

a belter picture than you ever yet ac- 
coinplishul. Gaze on, my dear fel¬ 
low ! and recollect that the bold and 
half-naked figuraiiics of San Carlo, 
and T.a Scala, who are gazed at by all 

ages and classes, want the redeeming 
grace of this classical exhibition. But 
you arc exhausted from want of re¬ 
freshment. Excuse niy in.ittciuiou,'' 
continued the sculptor, an he quitted 

the bench and went to a side-tahic. 
During his absenec Walstein looked 
alternately al the dancing nymphs and 
the )uuns; .arli%.tH around him, and 
fancied itiat he could discern in their 
Kti.de*! and glaticcs obvious tokens of 
nnnorousinU'liigence. Immediately the 
uhi peud runioiir that tins society inet. 
f' lieetilii'us pnrjnises tl.ihiiod uj'on 
hr^ iiU'Uiory, and along wilh it his 
jdightL-: i.dih to the tender and con¬ 
stant Amelia. Ai fiienient Bran- 
laglio biiinglii him u large g)aw of 
t'vpius wine, cml, with llie t.irc.T='tie 
Miule hubitiiul to lihii, urged ibc (lush¬ 
ed and thirsty painter to drain the 
goblet. AVal'itein had not forgotten 
lilt* IdUl potency of ilii«;bevei.igi'. and, 
sinp'Tiing s«n/ie ireachircu's d<'sign, 
he f'ldiicid Ini.slily aiound him, and 
sav.-, or laifeied, a smile of exulting 
do^isien levillcd at him from every 
iVi.e. “ Apag.', .'^jitanas !‘* iNclaimrd 
tile roused nod indignant youth, as he 
daslui) tlie gohht from the sculptor's 
hand, and rushed out of the hall, fol¬ 
lowed by the tiendish laugh of the 
disap])ointed Brancaglio, and the more 
subdued mirth of the younger arti.st.s, 
who cniertained an involuntary re¬ 
spect for the rare talent and elevated 

jjurity of si'ntiment which distinguish¬ 
ed WalhU in from every competitor. 

Threading witli some difliculty the 
mazes of tliis sjiaeious luansiou, he at 
length found his way to the obscure 
street behind it. The dawn of a bright 
Bummer-day was faintly visible on the 
horizon as he emerged from the nar¬ 
row entrance of this temple of beauty. 
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and, in hopes to subdue his feverish 
emotion, he hastened to llleri ver, tlirew 

oflThis clothes, and plunged repatcdly 
into the cooling element. Befreshed 
and tranquillized by long immersion, 
he proceeded home and to bed, but in 
vain sought the oblivion of sleep. The 
effect of his too sudden transition from 
the heated atmosphere of tbu Halls of 
Anacreon to the icy freshness of the 
Arno, became rapidly jicrccptihl •; and, 
alter some hours of fruiik'S» endea¬ 
vours to .sleep, he rose with a galio^H 
ing pulse and racking hcadach. A 
young (lerman artist, who shared bis 
apartments, waK alarmed by his alter¬ 
ed looks, and hastened, without con¬ 
sulting Walstein, to seek medical aid* 
An eminent physician, who knew and 
prized the merits of the young paint- 
€'r, promptly obeyed the summons ; 
ordered lus patient immediately to bed, 
and with liencvolent care watched him 
through a week of critical dsnger. At 
length (he vigour of a constitution un- 
imp-dre ' by riot and intemperance 
pre^ aih d, and the convalescent painter 
retnini d to bis easel, on which he had 
I(ft an ha'f-Bni&hcd Madonna, which 
he liad commenced simultaneously 
with tbe rxvche, so severely cotub run- 
ed by T.nrd (’. Still languid from re¬ 
cent indisposition, but tranquil, and 
in a fr.an:c of mind unusually favour- 
aide to design and execution, he resu- 
iiH'd h's pencil; but the pleasure with 
wbieh he had Ixfore painted this jne- 
ture returned not al his bidding. The 
charm was broken, and liis too vivid 
ri eollcction of theunviiled beaiiliis of 
('eeili.a (k,.’ind of the living models in 
the Halls of Anacreon,*' made the 
chaste loveliness of the Idadonna ap¬ 
pear cold and uninteresting. Aticr 
struggling for t^so days with hisdis- 
tuhtr for tbo subject, he became at 
length conscious that he was an alter¬ 
ed man, and that his taste and imagi¬ 
nation had taken a new direction. He 
soon determined to obey the impulso, 
and to paint tbo beautiful Cecilia in 
the guise and attributes of the Venus 
Anadyomene. Yes!” he exclaimed, 
with the ardour of youth, and tJic 
consciousness of increased power and 
science, ** 1 shall succeed now or ne¬ 
ver, und I shall enjuy the luxury of 
revenging myself upon that haughty 
Englishman, by proving to him that 
an artist of pure habits and morals can 
paint u Venus to the life.” 

2>tung by the rccollcclion that Lord 
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C. hail insulted him both as a painter 
and a man, he sccludtd himself from 
fl]J society uuder the plea of indisposi-' 
tiou, with the double {)uri)OBe of avoid¬ 
ing his patron until the picture was 
huiabed, and of concealing the subject 
from ererv one. He laboured with 
ardent and unceasing industry, and in 
three weeks, the painting, although on 
a large scale, was finished. He sub¬ 
jected his picture to tlic rigid and re¬ 
peated scrutiny of the most unspa¬ 
ring of all censors, his own accumte 
and DOW practised eye and memory; 
aud at length he attained the triumpii- 
aut CMtviction that he had eminent¬ 
ly succeeded in his object. The bright 
Queen of Love and Beauty stood the 
size of life in a shell of pearly tint and 
lustre, and was floating on light sum¬ 
mer-waves towards a shore, cnamt-llcd 
with richly coloured shells, and ma¬ 
rine plants of sparkling and vivid green. 
Nereids, of lovely forms, were fioaiing 
around, and gazing upon the goddess 
with curious eyes, which glittered like 
dark jewels through their tangled and 
Streaming tresses; while the joyous 
dolphins gamboled in their train, and 
heaven, and earth, snil sea, glittered 
in glowing tints, as if rejoicing at the 
birth of this divinity. The (Mjuisite 
form of this daughter of the waves 
was humid and shining, from recent 
emcTston ; and, partially veiled by her 
long and redundant hair, stood in bril¬ 
liant relief before a sky of deep and 
cloudless blue. The head was gently 
inclined, and the beautifully moulded 
arms upraised, while she pressed with 
tapering Angers her moistened tresses, 
from which the sparkling waters 
streamed through the sunny air hke 
orhntgems- IhepainUr had availed 
himself of the best engraved portraits 
of this celebrated prima donna; his 
memory and imagination had amply 
supplied their deficiencies ; and in 
form, features, and expression, his 

Aphrodite was the very counterpart of 
the beautiful Italian,—not a copy, hut 
A portrait, and abounding with vitali¬ 
ty, grace, ami character. 

fxnhing in his success, the young 
artist addressed a note to Lord C., re^ 
questing permission to shew him a pic¬ 
ture, but without naming the painter 
or the subject An encouraging an¬ 
swer was immediately returned, and 
M^alstein accompanira the carefully 
covered picture to the hotel of the 
Lnglish nobUinan, who received him 
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with cordial kindness, and avoided 
every allusion to the irritating circum¬ 
stances under whicli they had scjiara- 

ted. 

** It is BO long since I have seen you, 
Walstciu V’ said the Kurl, ** that J bus- 
pecl you have been hard at work upon 
some immortalizing picture.'* 

** When I had last the honour to 
see your lordship,*' replied the artist 
with a bitter smile, you were debi- 
rous to possess a Veuus Anadyomone. 
W'itfi yourpennission I will shew you 
one/' 

** And who is the painter ?" inqui¬ 
red the Earl. 

** He stands before you," said Wal- 
Btcin, firmly. 

“ What, you, Walstein exclaim¬ 
ed the Karl, with a sarcastic laugh; 
** you } who are too virtuous to look 
stetfdily at a living model. It is im¬ 
possible tliat an artist so fastidious can 
accomplish any thing beyond the por¬ 
trait of u statue." 

“ Will your lordship do mo the fa¬ 
vour to retire into the autcrooin," 
said Walstein, while 1 hung the 
picture in the proper light and eleva¬ 
tion r" 

Tlii* Earl quitted I he apartment 
with n smile of doubt, and ere long 
leturned ut the paintci's summons. 
Sj»eecb]esswitli a-stonishincnt, he stood 
at the door gazing vipon the brilliant 
and surpassing iMuuty of Walstciu's 
Aplirodito ; then hastening to the artist 
who stood with a triumphant smile 
beside the picture, seized his hand, 
and cxclaimetl with eager delight, in 
the name of wonder, Walstein ! how 
did you achieve tliat glorious picture, 
or rather poem,—for it is not painting, 
but poetry .!* Surely some angel heli)- 
ed you ?" 

** No, my lord !" retorted the artist, 
with bitter emphasis, ** 'twas no angel, 
but a devil! This picture is the work 
of sin, the offspring of a polluted ima¬ 
gination ; and you, my lord, liail the 
simai merit of corrupting my youth¬ 
ful fancy by exposing me to the spells 
of naked beauty, after you bad drugged 
my ficnses with your fiery wine. I 
left your hotel inflamed with wine atid 
passion, and fell unresistingly into the 
snares of that licentious demon, the 
sculptor Brancaglio. Prompted by 
^Qt infernal spirit which seeks scl^ 
justificatioii in the spread of universal 
depravity, he dragged me into that dm 
of vice, the * Halls of Anacreon.' 
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Happily, however, 1 eKcni)ct1 the snare, 
and left the revellers before their hour 

of riot.” 

I know not whether I ought to 
congratulate yon/* replied the laugh- 
ing Earl, *^upon your escape from the 
painter's banquet. It might have tend¬ 
ed to lower that Teutonic spirit of ro¬ 
mance, which I still think incompati¬ 
ble with success in your career." 

Accursed be that success !'* cried 
the indignant painter, ** which can on¬ 
ly be derived from licentious sources. 

I have painted this Venus, my lord, 
to convince you that the task did not 
excecil my ability, but never again will 
1 degrade myself by attempting a pic¬ 
ture of this class. And now, my lord, 
with sincere gratitude for your kind 
and generous putronoge, I take my 
leave of you, ami prolxably for evir. 

1 have concluded to quit Florence and 
Italy as soon as practicable, and to 
r.stablish myself in my native city of 
Nuremburg/’ 

As he uttered these words, the artist 
took down the picture, covered it as 
before, and proceeded towards the 
door. 

“ Hold!" exclaimed the Earl with 
veliomtnct;, as he seizeil ihe arm of 
WuJstcin ; “ that portrait is net yours, 
but mine, and for many reasons. In 
the first place, I gave you an order to 
paint it; secondly, you have, through 
my confidence iii your honour, been 
pcriiiittcd to Itehold Cecilia G. as she 
wa.s never before exposed to the gaze 
of m in ; thirdly, fourthly, and fifth¬ 
ly, the picture is mine, because I must 
and will have it, at any cost and every 
risk." 

‘‘ No, my lord!" exclaimed the 
.angry jiaiiitor, ** the painting is mine, 
for the ]iarainoutit reason that! painted 
It ; and not from tire original, but from 
cn,graved portraits and my own excit¬ 
ed imagination. You have no title to 
it, nor can all your wcaltli purchase 
it." 

Tliat portrait," rtqdied the Earl, 
coolly, shall never leave this house, 
except for convtyancc to England; 
and if you will not peaceably relin¬ 
quish it at your own irrice, I shall re¬ 
tain forcible iiosaession." 

“ That will be a question for the 
police,” retorted Walstcin, with rising 
irritation. ** You seem to forget, my 
lord, that there is a civil power in 
Tuscany os well as in England." 

" High connexions,” replied the 
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Karl, control the laws of Florence, 
as you will soon experience if you'set 
me at defiance." 

** And you shall learn, my lord, 
that 1 am not a man to be trampled 
on with impunity," exclaimed \Val- 
stein. ** Dare to retain forcible posses¬ 
sion of my property, and I will placard 
your injustice on every wall in Flo¬ 
rence." 

** Uomautic nonsonsc!" said the now 
angry Earl, taking out his penknife. 
“ If you persist in this folly, Walstein, 
I will at once settle the question by 
destroying a portrait which you had 
no right to paint unless for me." 

“ I have no objection,” replied the 
painter coolly; " but your lordship 
forgets that, if you destroy the paint¬ 
ing, it will be lost to both of us fur 
ever." 

Lord C- started at this suggestion, 
and his impassioned admiration of the 
beautiful work before him prompted 
an expedient from which he anticipa¬ 
ted an amicible termination of the 
struggle. " Walstein," said he, “ 1 
think wc may still accomplish a friend¬ 
ly compromise of tins difficulty. Wait 
a moment, and I will rejoin you with 
a friend, whose opinion of this portrait 
is essential to me." He quitted the 
apartment, and Walstein, without re¬ 
plying, turned to the window, and 
gazed in silent abatraction down the 
street, until he was roustd by a noise 
ill tlie room, and looking round, be¬ 
held Lord C> and the lovely Cecilia 
gazing at the picture. The beautiful 
Italian stood in blushing surprise at 
the startling resemblance to her own 
unrivalled face aud person, but was 
tranquillized by Lord C. e remarL that 
the artist had copied the figure of a 
wcll'knuwn living model, celebrated 
for her rescuiblaucc to the Medicean 
Venus. 

‘‘ Do me the favour. Signora,” con¬ 
tinued the Earl, ** to exert that domi¬ 
nion over man, which a lovely woman 
exercises at pleasure, and prevail upon 

this headstrong youth to relinquish a 
portrait which no one but myself 
ought to possess, or indeed to behold. 
1 have employed entreaty, and even 
menace, to no purpose." 

W^ith a grace and d^ity all her 
own, the fascinating Italian approach¬ 
ed de youthful painter, upon whom 
the vivid recollection of her dazzling 
appearance on tlie pcilestal flashed at 
this moment with thrilling potency. 
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“ Surely, \\'ulstein/" she sawl, with 
all that i-loquonrc of look aiul gesture 
which so eminently atloriiH Italian 
beauty, “ surely you cinnot deny to 
so gniuine a friend of art as l,ord C. 
this triHing favour, llelicvc ntu, Leo* 
nardo, when time and distance shall 
have separated you and his lordship 
for ever, your generous nature will re- 
proacli you keenly for this unkindness 
to a patron so libcrdl and high-uiiud- 
od." 

There was a syren charm in the 
melting and impassioned tones of this 
beautiml woman to whlcli no man 
could listen unmoved. J'hc hlu<.lung 
and bcwildtrcU urii&t ticiuble^l wiili 
emotion; and, sinking on one knee, 
he kissed the hand of tlte fair en¬ 
chantress. *' I bad (letennintMl, Sig¬ 
nora/’ said he, **' not to part with that 
]ncture at any pi iee; but from you I 
have not power to withhold it. It is 
yours on condition only that you re¬ 
ceive it as a sift. Even j/(j//relo<iuene«' 
will not induce me ti> ftieopt any pe- 
cuiiiary return.” With tliese woids 
Ue To^c abruptly, and, without be¬ 
stowing a leak nji Lord C., quilted the 
oparlmcnl t*' husUn luunoward, and 
commence witln-ut <Ul:jy lus }*repara- 
lions for departure. 

Several days had eltipsed in bu^y 
preparation, when, on the inorning 
l*rccetU»g the tlay of his departure, h»* 
received a noU’ from Lord (' . ri'que*»t- 
ing in the kindest terms his rompauy 
that evening t(* iliiintr. 7'hc lapse of 
time, and the soothing efUi^ciousnCKS 
that Ite had ir.onihcd ilie pride of tlie 
haughty Englisluiian, induced Wul- 
stein TO relinquish his pi evmiis deter¬ 
mination never to see the Earl again, 
and passed a long evening with 
Lord r. and the fascinating (\cih<i, 
who vied with each other in kind nnd 
delicate attentions to the young artist. 
When at a late hour he rose to depart, 
the Earltook from hisflngcr a dtainond 
ring of considerable value, and pressed 
the painter to accept of it. “ 1 will 
not hurt your feelings, Walstcin, ” 
said be, “ by tendering any pecuniary 
recom|>en8e for your invaluable por¬ 
trait of my beloved Cecilia, but I re¬ 
quest your acceptance of tltis triilc, ok 
a |Mroot‘ that I have learned to compre¬ 
hend and to rcbpectyour exalted cha¬ 
racter as an artist and as a man, aud, 
at the same time, to regret the injus¬ 
tice I have done you. Do me the fa¬ 
vour to wear this ring in remembrance 


of me, and promise th it in the hour 
of diificulty you will allow luo the 
privilege of assisting you.” 

The generous warmth and noblo 
candour of the muniticent l<'ngli.sh- 
inan went to the heart of WaI.-<U!iii ; 
and, in strong and Kpci.i'hlcs«< einotioii, 
lie prcs:sud the baud uf Lord C. to his 
bosom. “ Generous and exalted man !*’ 
lie at length exclaimed, “ you have 
annihilated for ever tho.se hostile feel¬ 
ings wliich I have too long indulged. 
Henceforward I will be your most de¬ 
voted friend, and I regtet only tlut 
the wide diiibreiiec of our conditions 
render.^ all evirli-nce of my feelings, 
heymiil uicru prufessien, inipractica- 

blc." 

Soothed, flattered, and reconciled, 
the young artist took his leave. (Jn 
tile following morning he ipiittcd Flo¬ 
rence, and ill u few inonihb afnr his 
arrival in Nureinburg, became the 
hajipy husband of Ins long-aitaehed 
Anit'lia. Tlic liberal patnojaei of Loril 
C. an<l otliM- frieiuL in I'loi ‘nci ha«l 
jTOviilc’il him u uh the inruns nt fur¬ 
nishing a smdl house, and of imct- 
ing tlie exi'.rcncii s of Toe lir.st aix 
months of ni.irrii'tl life, llf sonn dis- 
coxeml, lioHcvir, that ;i city tlr^oud 
to trading pursuits, was no g' nial soil 
fora voiitiifiil and unhelrkmied ail- 

t 

i'll : and ili-'iieec"?'it) or]»r*ividin;Mbr 
daily wantM ooui].«I!.d hnn to nlsin- 
don h)^torieaI paintin^', ai.d to eopv, 
for triliiiigrenuuur uion. ih'^ liard atul 
vulgar featu;e< of the soidid and illi. 
tcr.ife. At It-ngth thi*. poor usouree 
herainc in.ult quate to meet his inen , 1 - 
ring cxpiiidiiufc ; necessiry obh.;-.1 
him It) pledge, fora sum laf beneath 
its value, the costly brilliant lie li:id 
rcceiveil from I>ord C. ; and fuinine 
stared liini in the face, when the sea¬ 
sonable arrival of (Uri)ia in Xurt'in- 
burg K.ived bis l.'irnily from utter des¬ 
titution. 

M^alstein was proceeding hornr- 
w'ard, after Ids interview with the 
fair Italian, when, ,it the entrance of 
the street in which he resided, Iiis at¬ 
tention was arreated by a singular 
grouji of itinerants. A man of middle 
age, in ludicrous costume, csnic up 
the Street playing a lively march upon 
a Pandean pipe, which projected from 
his buttoned waistcoat, and accompa¬ 
nied himst'lf upon a large drum sus¬ 
pended before him. lie was followctl 
by a comely, jet-oyed, gipsy woman, 
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who played lustily on the triangles, 
uod immediately behind her paced a 

large and powerful donkey, carrying on 
his back some longpoIes,and twowell- 
hllcd panniers, on which sat two mon¬ 
keys, in breeches and boxing-gloves, 
and busily engagetl in sparring. Oc¬ 
casionally, the leader of this strange 
group abaiKloned his pipes, and broke 
out into a wild song or recitativo. The 
gipsy then threw back her head, and 
sang an irregular sort of second, iii 
tones 80 harsh and yelling as to startle 
every listener; the ass began to bray, 
and the monkeys screamed and cliaU 
tentl; the whole forming a quint<‘tt 
of unparalleled discord aud absurdi¬ 
ty- 

But soon the whole attention of 
Walstein was absorbed by the strange 
countenance and costume of the Pan¬ 
dean minstrel. His harsh features 
were disguised and caricatured by 
blotches and lines of black and red 
i>aint, and his head was buried in a 
huge wig of spun glass, surmount¬ 
ed by a small gold-laccd cocked.hat. 
He wore a faded court-dress of red 
velvet, trimmed with tarnislicd lace ; 
iinmonse frills and ruffles ; black silk 
breeches and slocking.s; red shoes, 
with black silk rosettes, aud by bis bide 
a dress sword, with a rich handle of po¬ 
lished steel. From time to time, this 
ccc(*ntric figure enlivened his song by 
|v>stures and grimaces so extravagant¬ 
ly ludicrous, that the gathering sj)CC- 
titiors shook with laughter , but upon 
Walstein the scene made an impres¬ 
sion whiely diilerent, and ho gazed 
upon the strange physiognomy of this 
stroller, with a growing suspicion that 
he had seen liim before, and under cir- 
cumstaiiccs of antipathy and disgUiit. 
The itinerants at length'made a pause 
at the Junction of four streoU, and 
their leader beat a long and rolling 
summons on his drum. At this well- 
known signal the crowd of gazers 
formed a dense ring around the group, 
and listened eagerly to the pomjmus 
announcement of a dramatic spectacle, 
on which even kings and emperors 
had gazed with delight. The gipsy 
woman now went round the circle, 
and offered to every youthful female 
wondrous bargains in corals, beads, 
and trinkets; addressing each cus¬ 
tomer with ludicrous and persua¬ 
sive gossip, about lovers, marriages, 
and christenings, until all the girls 

smiled aud blushed, and the men roar- 
Vok. XXV. 
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edwith merriment. Meanwhile, the 
man had rapidly erected a light scaf¬ 
folding of poles surrounded with can- 
vass,auddisp]ayingon one sidea small 
theatre for tne well-known Italian ex¬ 
hibition of Kantocini. The two itine- 
rantscreptunder the canvass, which en¬ 
tirely concealed their persons, and the 
perfonnance began. The adventures of 
Arlecchino were enacted with drama¬ 
tic spirit; the ht-ro of the piece extri¬ 
cated himself from numerous scrapes 

and perils with admirable address, 
and proved himself the best roan to 
the end of the chapter. The curtain 
dropped, but soon rose again, and 
Palcinello came forward to announce 
a new farce, made liis bow, and retired. 
After another brief pause, the curtain 
rolled up, and the Doctor, who, al¬ 
though a lawyer in Italy, was here 
dubbed a physician, appeared, taking 
a pinch of stiufl^ and followed by Pul- 
cinello in high glee, fiourishing a 
painted wand. 

Ha! Signor Dotlore!” said he, 
** at length 1 have tricked that knave 
Arlecchino out of his wand, and I 
promise you some rare fun with it. I 
will turn you, if you like, into an apo¬ 
thecary ; or, by way of a treat, coll 
up the ghost of your last patient.** 

‘‘ Pulcinello,” replied the Doctor, 
gravely, I forbid all reflections on my 
dignified profession. As to the ghost, 

1 have no objeciion to a dozen, if you 
can rjibc them.’* 

*MIere goes, then !*' said Pulcinel- 
lo, briskly. Flourishing the wand over 
Ins head, he struck tlie ground with 
it thrice, and iinutcvliatcly a large Im- 
man head, in a copious turban, as¬ 
cended slowly through a long slit iu 
the green baize which covered the 
stage; and the dark cloth, closing 
tightly under the uhin, gave to the 
bead the appearance of being without 
a body. The complexion was pallid, 
and death-like as a waxen image ; the 
brows were bushy and prominent, and 
the large, black, and deep-set eyes 
were motionless, but glittered like 
steel, and derived, from an obliquity 
approaching to a squint, an indcscri. 
bably ominous onu fearful character. 
The clieeks were long and hollow, the 
nostrils of the huge nose were large, 
and widely dilatcil, and the immense 
half-opened mouth, reaching almost 
from car to car, displayed a set of 
teeth, long and siraggli ng,but brillian t- 
ly white, ami contrasting singularly 
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witli the jl't-black inuBtachius which 
covert <1 the entire upper Up. 

J*u]ciiieHo and the Doctor started 
back in anmzeinent wlien they behold 
the colossal head and turban, which 
ringed an inch or two above the taller 
of these illusiriuus persoimgt's. Tro- 
serving a rcKpectCul distance, they ex- 
atniiied this phenomenon through their 
opera glasses, and observing tluit the 
eyes weroinotiotdoss, tlu-colour death¬ 
like, and tlic teeth coinprcsRcd, they 
concluded that this givuniic luud 
Ulust be either dead or asleep, and 
boldly flpproiichod to investigate it. 
Tlie ductur put on his sjiertucles, and, 
with that true incilical audacity whicli 
deties :iU bupor&liiioii, uu.dy/etl, both 
by sight and totieh, every part of the 
head within iiLs reach, esen pulling 
file nose and o:irs, oinl indulging llie 
while ill very auuising theorus upon 
the nature und origin of this i*iou- 
slrous appearance. 

I shall not roach conviction, how¬ 
ever/' lie ud<ied, until I liave ex- 
aiuincd the pcrit.T.uiiuni. Viilcinello! 
iny good Icllow, do bring me a lad¬ 
der/' 

HU friend sallud forth in eoinpli- 
anc»‘, and soon retuiiied with a light 
ladder, whicli he ]}lHO(-d against the 

turban, while the valiant doctor mount¬ 
ed, and, stepping within the rim, made 
hisobscrvaiionsinsafety ; aftorwhich 
hocxainined the various organic humps 
vi^ibk* l;i-uciitlt the turban. De'iccml- 
ing at length, he strnited with much 
importince to I'uleimlla. *' My dear 
fellow," said he, “ 1 have it. At first 
I conjectureil tlnit liead to he a non¬ 
descript variety of the inushrootn or 
mandrake; but I am now convinccil 
that it never grew upon this earth. 
It is evidently a head without a body, 
and it is equally evident to me that it 
once belonged to some rebellious in¬ 
habitant of the Dog-star. 1 find the 
organs of doubt »nd investigation dis- 
tiuctly and broadly developed, uiul I 
will prove to doinonKtration that lie 
must necessarily have been tried, con¬ 
victed, and decapila'-cd, for jioiilicid 
or religious heresy ; and that, :u; his 
head fell from tile block, it was caught 
by a hurricane, whirled in rotaUiry 
motion beyond the Dog-star’s limit of 
attraction^ and tumbled headlong on 
our dirty planet.” 

At this speech Pulcinello burst into 
A pcaJ of laughter, so loud and con¬ 
vulsive, that nc was obliged to hold 
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his aching sides teforc he could reco¬ 
ver. ** Most loasmd Doctor!" said he, 
gasping for breath ; most subtle and 
profound philosopher!—most conclu¬ 
sive and unanswerable logician ! An 
inhabitant of the Dog- star ! Why not 
of the Great Hear? 11a, ha, ha 
shouted Pulcinello, until he rolled 
upon the floor withincrriincnt. “Now, 
Doctor,” said ho, getting up, you 
shall sec if 1 don’t upset all your phre- 
noli’gical and ctlestiul theories in a 
tiice. Know, then, that this head is 

an old aciluaintance of mine—and 
that, by some unaccountable mistuke, 
instead of raising a ilcail patient of 
yours, I have suiiinunii'd a living one 
of my own ; but I can assure you, that 
when I knew him, he had no rebel¬ 
lions propensities. Oil ilic contrary, be 
was a most loyal and ortbudox under¬ 
secretary of state III tho ten-miles 
square principality of Ilohcnheim. 
From the post of turnspit, he had 
crawh-d upwards hy servility and 
cringing, atid was ulriudy planning 
how lie could eliangc places with the 

prime minister, when his niasUr de¬ 
tected an ugly fraud in his accounts, 
kicked him out oi the room, ami he 
rolled down stairs with siudi alacrity 
us to fracture Ins sLiiIl. You must 
know, Jloctur, that before I coinmcn- 
oed my career as J’uleinello, I lu'long- 
cd to your profession, and made out 
my travelling c\pens<’s hy occiisional 
]>raeti('c us a surgton and iipoihecury. 
Tilt* apparently lifeless liotly of this 
head, for it had a body then, was 
brought into the tavern where I rcsi- 
dtd, und, as no other nit'dical aid was 
at hand, 1 offered iny servicc.s to re¬ 
vive and ))atch up the patient. On 
examination, I discovered two fractures 
on the skull, and so extensive, that 
trepanning was the only remedy. 
^Vhi]e engaged in this opeiation, 1 
found the astonishing redundancy of 
bruins so inconvenient, thut I took 
them all out with a spoon, and ])ut 
the*m, ti-m/ion', in u houji-plate, 
which my assistant placed upon a 
side-table. But, uufurtunatcly, while 

we w'ere busy preparing tlie pi^Bters, 
a cat came into the room, discovered 
the man's brains, and made a meal of 
them. My consternation at this rob¬ 
bery w'as enormous; however, as the 
thief had escaped, and the stolen goods 
were irrecoverable, I agreed with the 
assistunl to auy nothing about it to the 
patient, but to patch up his broken 
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head, and let him find out the loss of 
Ills brains as well as he cotiltl.” 

The growing indignation of the Doc¬ 
tor yielded to this sally of his friend 
Tulcinelln, and he began to lauj^h im¬ 
moderately. 

"Stop, Doctor,*’ said the merry fel¬ 
low, “ the cream of tlte joke is yet to 
come. Soon as the knuve got wt-ll, 
he left Iluhcnheitn, and repaired to 
the ancient atwl far.fauied university 
of * • *. There he devoU’d Ikiinholf 
with such ardour to the classics, that 
in a twclvoinontli he carried off the 
prizeM for tht* best Latin and (ireek 
poetn.s : and, soon aftrr, wroto and 
published an unanswerable essay, to 
prove tint knowledge consisted not in 
things, hut in words, which gained 
him sucli celebrity, that lie was elect¬ 
ed a tui'inber of many learned and ve¬ 
nerable societies. Nay, more! lie 
wrote a profound philoj^opbical trea¬ 
tise, in which lie demonstrated, by 
many sulitle and logicid concluhions, 

that tlu'essence of wealth was traiis- 

migruiory; that it had ceased to re¬ 
side ill the precious metals ; and was 
actually embodied in (‘ertaiii hiero;>ly- 
pliie'., cugraveil and writUu upon 
ij<|uare and oblong’ scraps ol'paper and 
parchnu'VL 'Pius stasonablc disco¬ 
very ]mshed him at once to ilic very 
pinnacle of fame : and tith s, peiiMous, 
ami snufl-boxes, were showered upon 
linn by every potentate in l’'.uropc. 
lint mark the conseciueiice! The effect 
of such intense application without 
brains now began to develufK' itself ; 
and whereas men ui‘ capacious brain 
often lose their heads by inordinate 
reading, deep study produced the in¬ 
verse effect upon this brainless fellow', 

and ho gradually lost bis body. The 
nourishing principle being of course 
entirely eonccnlraied in the head, it 
Imd expanded into these itreposterous 
dimensions.” 

" Say yon so, rulcinello ?” exclaim¬ 
ed the laughing Doctor; " then this 
bead must be alive.” 

“ To be sure it is,” replied PulcU 
ntdlo : " it is only in a brown study. 
Give it a pincli of your rappee, ami 
the head will rouse itself, and talk like 
an oracle. If the fellow should be 
saiu y, you may box his ears with im- 
jiunity ; but I warn you to beware of 
his sneeze.” 

The Doctor nodded his head very 
knowingly, as if to say, " I am not a 
man to be sneezed at;** opened his 
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snuff-box, and placed it under the ca¬ 
pacious nostrils. In on instant every 

feature of the huge visage was eon* 
vulsed, and a sneeze, loud and irre¬ 
sistible as a north-wester, blew tbe 
hapless doctor into the midst of the 
gaping crowd. The glittering eyes 
began to move liorizontaily like those 

of a n.ngic hnucrn-hp»xtre, and at 
Icngtli the misehicf-loviiig Pulciuello, 
who was rolling on tbe floor with 
laughter at the Doctor’s sudden exit, 
was discovered by the searching orbs, 
and, in a voice deep ami ticpulcltral, 
the head exrluimcil, " Sluiidtrous vil¬ 
lain, begone!” Kviiandiiig, at tlu- same 
time, its tremendous jaws to their ut¬ 
most extent, the head displayed an 
army of te<*th wliicli would have gra¬ 
ced a tiger, and then closed them .sud- 
diulv O.S a sti^el-lrap, with .'i titiap 
which scattered such dismay amidst 
the excited spectators, tliat not a few 
(if the female.; screamed wiili terror, 
Walstein had listened with disgust 
tou farc<‘, tlio humour of which was bo 
yoljil the comprelienRion of the illite- 
rattt iTowd, atid evidently ]iromptedby 
inorld I or misanthropic impulses, but 
liis curiosity imtuced liiin to wait the 
conclusion. Tbe eyes now rolled with 

increasing rapidity, and at length met 
and fixed those of Walstein, who fa¬ 
ced them with equal ti*‘tnuc?s. Sud¬ 
denly the horrid visige was suffused 
with a puTple fiusb, and, in tones 
dcq)tr than before, the mouth uttered 
the words, “ Leonardo! I,eonardo! 
Tlio angel of death flaps his dark 
wings over iby lirst-bo»n !*’ 

'i'hc head euddetily descended 
through the stage, tlu' curtain fell, and 
tiu* startled painter, half incredulous, 
but winged with instinctive terror, 
procci'ded with rapid steps to his hum¬ 
ble dwelling, lie had recognised in 
the iron, massive features, and sepul¬ 
chral tones of the head, the splenetic 
and half-mad sculptor Brancjglio, 
who h.ad lured him into the Circcan 
" IlalU of Anacreon," and who.-io 
propensity to these itinerant frolics 
waa notorious at Florence. lie recol¬ 
lected with growing alarm that this 
group of vagabonds bad passed hii» 
house the day before; of course the 
sculptor might have seen him at the 

window, and as the vagrant party ^lad 
again passed Ids house within the 
hour, there might be some {pounds for 
those appalling words which Bran- 
caglio had evidently addressed to him 
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only. Trembling with vague appre¬ 
hension, he entered the house, and 
found his Amelia weeping by the cra¬ 
dle of the infant Raffuelle. “ Gracious 
Heaven !'* exclaimed Walstein, as he 
gased in wild alarm at the convulsed 
features of his child, what means 
this?" 

'' I was undressing him/* sobbed 
the agonized motbtr, near the win¬ 
dow, when it was forceil open by the 
strong east wiiid, which blew directly 
upon the almost naked infant. In an 
instant he shivered, and convulsions 
soon followed. I had no one to send 
for a physician—I could not leave the 
child." 

The word “ physician,” restored the 
bewildered painter to recollection. 
He darted into the street, and sought 
the assistance of a benevolent man 
who admired the rare talent of WaU 
Stein, but w'as prevented by the claims 
of a numerous family from affording 
him substantial encouragement. The 
warm, hearted physician hastened to 
the afflicted mother, devoted the whole 
succeeding night to the little sufferer, 
and enjoyed the gratification of assist¬ 
ing him safely through a crisis of im¬ 
minent peril. He declined the liberal 
recompense eats'crly tendered to him 

by the delighted father, and l<ft the 
grateful pair kneeling in devout and 
heartfelt thanksgiving to that l\wir 
which givctli life, and, for wise pur¬ 
poses, taketli it away. 

A week of solicitous parental and 
medical attendance restored the little 
Raffkellc to health and beauty ; hut 
the fond father, struck with an awful 
sense of the great precariousness of 
infant life, determined to paint, with¬ 
out delay, a portrait of his lovely boy, 
and commenced the picture as soon as 
he could prepare the canvass. Borrow¬ 
ing his design from a study of Raf- 
faelle which he had copied in Rome, 
he laboured with such intense appli¬ 
cation, that in a few days the painting 
was finished, excepting some minor 
details. 

The lovely infant form was placed 
high in the heavens; his fair and 
rounded limbs reclining upon a mass 
of brilliant clouds. His large blue 
eyes were gazing upwards in serene 
^ sacred innocence ; and the paint¬ 
er had imparted to every feature that 
premature and awful aeriousness of 
expression, which characterises the 
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cherub heads of Rafijelle. Angels, 
beautiful in form and colouring ns 
those of Guido and Albano, were 
grouped above, and extended their 
arms towards the lovely boy, as if to 
welcome his approach to the mansions 
of the blessed ; while from their ra¬ 
diant forms a rich glow of light stream¬ 
ed over the whole picture, and invest^ 
ed with glorious and golden tints the 
cloudy forms and intermingletl axure. 

In this picture, which was Miggcst- 
ed by the blended feelings of the fa* 
ther and the Christian, and painted 
with wrapt and devotional en thusiasm, 
tbc artist had bet'n supremely success¬ 
ful. Calling his Amelia to behold it, 
lie encircled her slender waist with his 
affectionate arm, and they were gazing 
upon the angelic infant in mute ond 
tearful rapture, when a stranger, whose 
tall figure was enveloped in a travel¬ 
ling cloak, entered the apartment un¬ 
observed. 

Approaching the happy pair in si¬ 
lence, he gaz^ for some time with 
delight upon the bcaiiiitul picture, 
and then, touching the painter's shoul¬ 
der, exclaimed, “ CJood evening, Wal- 
stein!" 

I.ooking round in snrprist', the .artist 
beheld the Karl of whose cordial 
greeting assured him that his friendly 
regard was unabattd. “ I have been 
but an hour in Xureniburg," saui the 
Karl, and 1 call upon you to iiujiiirc 
whether any calamity has occurred to 
prevent the performance of your pro¬ 
mise to the Signora.*’ 

** Wc liave been in imminent peril 
of losing an only child,*'replied VVal- 
stein,—the boy, whose portrait is be¬ 
fore you: but Heaven in its mercy 
spared him, and he blooms again with 
all bis mother’s beauty." 

** 1 TcjoicD to luar it,” said the Karl 
with cordial sympathy ; ** and as the 
original is restored to health anil 
strength, I hope you will allow me to 
add the copy to iny collection. It is 
your happiest effort, Walstrin, and 
evidently painted at a period of strong 
excitement. I have seen pictures of 
Uafiaelle which pleased me less; and 
I must have it at any price." 

Ask any sacrifice but that, my 
lord ! and I will submit," replied the 
painter; *^this picture is inexpressibly 
dear to me and tny Amelia. Infant 
life is precarious, and should it still 
please Heaven to take to itself the 
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pure spirit of our little Haffaello, his 
portrait would be a comfort to us in 
the hour of desolation.” 

“ I honour your feelings too much 
to urge my wish any farther/’ replied 
tlie considerate nobleman. ** I shall 
remain here ten days, or more, if re¬ 
quisite to finish the portrait of Cecilia. 
You must begin to-morrow, and after¬ 
wards gire me your company to din¬ 
ner, for I have somewhat to commu¬ 
nicate, in wbicii you and yours arc 

materially interested. Meanwhile, 
farewell 1'* 

On the following morning Walstcin 
commenced the portrait of the lovely 
Italian with his usual success; and, 

when she withdrew after dinner, Lord 
C., with delicate and friendly warmth, 
inquired into his situation and pros¬ 
pects. The painter acknowietiged the 
ditficultios he had exjierienccd in a city 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, 
and where the few individuals possess¬ 
ing any love of tliie art confined their 
purchases took! pictures of the Italian 
and Flemish schools, and wanted either 
the couragt^ or the taste to patronise a 
living artist. I arn enabled, how¬ 
ever/’ he continued, “by the genero¬ 
sity of the .Signora to realiae a plan 
winch I have for some timccontempla- 
tcd. The rising skill and taste of the 
German artists is bettor understood in 
Uonu' and P.n is than in their native 
country, and to oik* of those cities I 
will, ere long, remove my family. 
Tiicy abound with fine pictures and 
statues, easily accessible; with culti¬ 
vated society; with )>atrons of art; 
and, to a prudent man, tht'y arc not 
expensive abodes.” 

** You have reached tlic very point, 
my dear Walstein,” said the Earl, 
“ to which it has for some time been 
my ohjeci to lead you. But why not 
inform me of the distresses you have 
endured ? Did you not, in Florence, 
promise me the privilege of assisting 
you.?*” 

** I was not insensible, my lord," 
replied Walstcin, to the kindness of 
your request; but I did not either 
promise, or intend, to avail myself of 
yonr generosity. Nor could I, without 
forfeiting that moral independence, 
which is in deep and inseparable sym¬ 
pathy with those qualities you are 
pleased to esteem in me. Had 1 sought 
your proftered assistance, I should have 
proved myself unworthy of it.” 

Incomparable youth !” exclaimed 
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the delighted Eatl, as he warmly press¬ 
ed Uie hand of Walstein : ** where is 

the man so young, and yet possessing 
such elevated firmness of principle and 
action ; such pure morality ; such en¬ 
tire and single-hearted sincerity a'l 
yourself! How gladly would 1 attach 

you to my country and myself for 
life 1 Hear me, Walstein ! 1 must win 
you to the purpose which prompted 
my deviation from the direct road to 
Paris. I want the assistance of a taste¬ 
ful artist to arrange and preserve the 
numerous objects of fine art which 
abundant wealth and a long residence 
in various parts of Europe have en¬ 
abled me to accumulate. You are the 
very man to accomplish my purpose; 
and if, at your convenience, you will 
follow me with your family to Eng¬ 
land, you may divide the year between 
my London residence and a spacious 
mansion which I possess in a romantic 
inland county. Employment to your 
taste will not be wanting ; and, while 
you render me invaluable assistance, 
you will enjoy abundant leisure to 
pursue your professional labour.” 

I cannot hesitate, my lord,” said 
the gratified artist, “ to embrace .a 
pruiHisul so flattering. My wife ami 
1 are orphans; our native country has 
neither hold nor claim upon us, and 1 
doubt not her ready acquu>scenec.” 

** Walstein,” said the Earl, while 
tlic deadly paleness of somebcart-rend- 
ing emotion overspread his counte¬ 
nance, ^^your ready assent to my pro¬ 
posal affords me the only consolation 
of which I arn now susceptible. My 
Boul sickens witli despair at the sad 
necessity of relinquishing forever this 
lovely and incomparable woman; who 
has, 1 believe, apprised you of our ap¬ 
proaching sejiaration. 1 confess that 
1 am still too worldly, and too im¬ 
passioned, to discern the necessity of 
thus snapping asunder the chords of 
long established sympathy; but to a 
man of your more rigid sense of moral 
duty, it will be gratifying to learn, 
that the confessor of Cecilia has awa¬ 
kened her to a conviction that she has 
mistaken the path to happiness in tliis 
life, and to salvation in the next. I 
have resented, perhaps too warmly, 
the interference of this venerable priest, 
whose purity of heart and conduct re¬ 
deems almost the errors of his creed, 
and whose powerful reasoning has all 
but convini^ me that the Cauolic re¬ 
ligion, when honestly administered, 
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it better suited than any other to the 
spiritual wants of the impassioned and 
indolent Italians; but Cecilia, for 

whom his regard is truly paternal, has 
constrained me to admit the rectitude 
of his motives. He had ofUn, with 
bumin^; zeal and eloquence, remon* 
strated against the unhallowed nature 
of our connexion, but in vain, until 
the birth of a daughter, roused in the 
heartof tliis high-minded woman, that 
strongest of all human sympathies, a 
mother’s love* Of this master-feeling, 
her confessor well knew how to avail 
himself, and by painting in strong 
colours the certain reaction of her 
transgresRinii u)>on her innocent offl 
spring, he succeeded in rousing a sense 
of penitence and humiliation which 
she had not resolution to acknowledge 
to me nnti] it had greatly imjiiired 
her health and happiness. In vain I 

sought, hy impassioned appeals nnd -e- 
monstrances, to shake the firm resolve 
of this heroic woman, wliose affections 
never cleaved to me more intensely 
than when she told me that wc nu»t 

part for ever; that she had lived too 
long for earthly passions only, and 
would henceforward devote hcrsclf to 
her infant and her God. Her lualili 
visibly suficrid in the struggle, and at 
length 1 assented to our separation, 
conditioning, however, that insU ad of 
retiring to a convent, she should ac¬ 
cept 9nd reside upon an estate 1 had 
purchased near l^attsaniic; and that 
with a view to tatfit her Iiealtli, she 
should first accompany me to Paris. 
But enough of tins. Let me sec you to¬ 
morrow ; and meanwhile inform your 
wife of my proposal." 

The following and four succeeding 
days enabled the indefatigable and ra¬ 
pid artist to complete an admirable 
portrait of Cecilia. Lord C. requestwl 
Walstein to convey it for him to Eng¬ 
land, and proceeded with the lovely 
original to Paris, while the painter, 
accelerating his own dejnrture, quitted 
Noreroburg for ever, and travelling by 
easy stages through Holland, embark¬ 
ed for Harwich, and reached the man¬ 
sion of Lord C. in London, a few days 
after the noble owner. 

I'lie immensity of the British capi¬ 
tal, and the numerous collections of 
fine art which adorn it, occupied arid 
delighted Walstein for several weeks; 
after which he proceeded with his 
wife and child to the Earl’s magnifi- 
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cent seat in a picturesque inland coun¬ 
ty, where he found a rare oombinatioD 
of every thing exquisite in fine art, 
and beautiful in external nature. 

On the arrival of liis noble patron a 
few days latir, the young painter im¬ 
mediately entenHl on his vocation, and 
assisted the fine taste of the Earl by 
his professional tact in the distribu¬ 
tion of the numerous paintings, sta¬ 
tues, and bronzes, which adorned the 
apletidul mansion of the house of C. ; 
while his admirable skill in painting 
was pxerci.scd in restoring some da¬ 
maged pictures of the old masters. 

thus eng.igcd, alwut a week 
after the Karl’s arrival, a letter with a 
black seal and a foreign post murk 
was delivered to I.ord (\, who per¬ 
used it with obvious and growing 
alarm : at length his fcaUirrs collapsed 
with agony, and he fell baik senseless 

in his chair. AValsttin flew to his as- 
siistance, opene d a contiguous window, 
and a Irish hree/.e, whii'h fiUtd tlie 
apartment, soon restored the Karl to 
conseiousiiess. Itising with churtfrom 
his chair, he gave the fatal letter to 
Walstein, ami turned in deep and np- 
controllahle emotion to the window. 
In tremblingliaste t)ie painter glanced 
over the pages, and, with imxprcA.si- 
hie Ssoirow, read the disastrous intelli¬ 
gence of Cecilia's death at Lausanne, 
after a rapid decline. 

'J'he unboppy nobleman, wbo had 
indulged a latent hojic that this object 
ot hi.s idolatry would ere long be wea¬ 
ried of seclusion, ami jurimi him to 
rejoin her in Switzerland, was struck 
by tins <liaastrous intellti^enco as with 
a bolt of liglitnhig. llis irowerful 
frame yielded to tlic shock—a brain- 
ffever of wasting ijidcncc hurru'fl him 
to the brink of dissolution ; ami, du¬ 
ring u long and deadly crisis, the grate¬ 
ful Walstein watched his couch with 
tender and unwearied solicitude. At 
length tile native vigour of his consti¬ 
tution, aided by the enn'^unnnate skill 
of his {diysiniun, turntd the nicely- 
balanced scales; symptoms of amend¬ 
ment appiared, and the Eari, after 

many weeks of extreme debility, arose 
an iigtd ami altered man. Ilis dark 
hair was tinged with grey; liis fine 
person was wasted by lever and long 
confinement to his bed; his features, 
oner glowing with health and youth, 
will* sunny hope and happiness, exhi¬ 
bited a sad and fixed severity of aspect; 
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and for many months he lived the life 
of a recluse, refusing all soL-iety save 
that of Walsteiii. 

Hls infant daughter arrived during 
his illness, with her Italian nurse, 
from Lausanne, and grew daily in 
heallli and beauty under the inaternul 
care of Amelia ; but to her alllicted 
father she brought no innnedinte eon^ 
soldtiuti, nor indeed hud ho for some 
time resolution to heliohl lier. 

For Keveial years the pas'»ion of 
Lord C. for the beautiful and highly- 
gifU'd Italian had been a worship, a 
religion ; and so inordinalc, us to ex- 
rluile ull suuiul and operative tUvo- 
tional Iceliiig. lie had itever been 

deHcieutin that enthusiastic but cheap 
admiration of virtue which is common 
to all gentM'uus and noble iiatuus ; Imt 
in scll>denying obcdu ticc to the dic> 
tales of eonseience, hcliadbeen want¬ 
ing : nor was it until his worldly spi¬ 
rit had been bruised and humbled by 
tliis sud<!{‘n ben'aveineni, that a sense 
of the fleeting nature ol‘ all earthly 
eujoymenls flushed upon him. Wal- 
«tein, whose well-regulated miml was 
deeply tinctured with devutiuiud feel- 
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ings, hailed with delight the earliest 
tokens of a disposition in his noble 
patron to seek the light, and life, and 
consolation of revealed religion, that 
only gift of Heaven whicli passeth not 
away. Slowly, but gratefully and 
gladly, did the searching mind of Lord 
C. admit the cheering hopes with 
which the unaffectetUy pious Walstein 
essay*, d to guide and comfort him. 
Ilis clear and powerful intellect do- 
tecti d at a glance the utter fallacy and 

barrenness of passive heliei*, that com- 
iiinn refuge of fanatics and hypocrites, 
who sacrifice no favourite vice, and 

lU'gradc n-hgion into discipline and 

form. 11c sought and found that 
firm and living faith, that inward 
stirrii'g principle of good which affects 
the heart and influences the conduct. 
Thus guiilcd and controlled, he itiade 
a noble use of that moral influence 
which mental power, conjoined with 
exulted views and large possessions, 
hestow's on the possessor; and ere long 
found peace of mind in the rewarding 
consciousness uf being useful in his 
generation.” 
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Wk arc hap])y to inform our readers that the Author of “ Annals of the 
1‘arisli,'' ** Sir Andrew Wylii*," «S:c. has just finished a New Work, under tlie 
title of Alv Landladv and iihu Loni;Kji.s.” The MS. is cxi>ected by the 
first ship from New Vork, and the Woik will be published without delay. 
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A New M^ork will shortly appear, cntitlcil, Essays on the Priiiciplcs of M«>ra1{ty, and 
on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By the late 
Jonathan Dymond, Author of An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with tlic 
Principles of Christianity,'’ Ac. Ac. I'orming Two Octavo Volinnes. 

The Second Vidnme of Air Sliaron Turner's Alodem II istory of England ; containing 
the Keigns of lldward A'l. AJury, and Eli/abeth ; aith {^huptvr.f on the Corruptions 

of the ancient Catholic (-hurcli, which occasioned the Ueforinatton; on the Rise 
and Progress of Luther; on the History and Proceedings of the Council of Trent; 
and on the Alassacre of St Bartholomew*. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architectiirc, adapted to Modern Habitations ; with illustra¬ 
tive IK-tails, selected from Ancient Edilices; and (>l)Hrrvatu)as on tii ■ Furni’ure t)r 

tlic Tudor Period. By T. F. Hunt, Architect, Ac. Ac. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, shewing the Advantages of Medical Treatment in 
early Infancy ; with Observations on a>ngcuilal Deafness. By T. Harrison Curtis, 
Surgi-'Oii Aurist to the King. 

Reginald 7'revor, or the M'elch Cnynlists, u Talc of the Seventeenth f’eiitury. Jt vol. 

bpeedily will be published, dedicated, by |>crinission, to the Right JJon. tlie Xiird 
Mayor, Architectural Hinis, comprising Designs for Public and Private Edilict*s, by 
Mr Laing, F.A.S. Architect and Surveyor; with illustrative Letter-press, and a 
Statement and Memorial (as un App.iidix) of the C-iceumstanccs attending the par¬ 
tial failure in the building of tlii' Custom-house of the ihiri of Eoadon ; also, Stric¬ 
tures on the Public Buildings of tiic present era. In I vol. Ito. 

A Fourth Edition of the Jlcmoirs and Correspondence of \’icc-Adniiral Lord Colling- 
wood will be shortly ready for delivery. 

The Publishers of the “ Boy’s Own Book" have nearly re-idy the Young Lady's Book, 
a Novel and elegant Volume, highly embellished, devuted tu tlic most favourite 
liunutis and rerreutions of \'oung Budies. 

Tlie Rev. S. M^ix has a volume of ijcimons, on the Beatitudes, and the liord's Prayer, 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Kennedy, lecturer of Greek in the Vniversity of Dublin, is preparing a 
New Edition of the Agamcmtion of Kschylus, to be-atrompaiited with the ((Ornian 
Version of Voss, and n New English Traiishitioii in blank verse, wiih copious Notes, 
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Traclatus Varii integri; being a Selection uf the most valuable Productions of the Fa¬ 
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gius Professor of Divinity at the I'niversity of Cambridge, llvo. 

A Guide to the Zoological (hardens and Museum. With nutneroub Engruviiigs, is on 
the eve of publication. 

The second volume of Round's Botanic (iarden, with engraved Title, Index, Ac. 

The Rev. F. Valpy, author of the“>iccond Greek Delectus," is preparing for pub- 
lication a Second liatiii Delectus, with copious English Notes at the end. It is in¬ 
tended as a Sequel to Dr Vnipy's Latin Delectus. 

The Rev. J. Scager, who lately edited “ Viger on the Idioms of the fircek Dnuguugc,” 
has in the press, IJoogevecn on Uic Greek Particles, translated into English, and 
abridged, for the use of Schools. It is his intention topublisli Bos and llcmiann on 
the tamt^lan. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A*, head Master ot Rugby School, lias a volume of Sermons 
in the press. 

Friendly Advice to My Poor Neighbours, in a scries of Cottage Tales and Dialogues. 
By a Iiayman, In one volume, 12tuo. 

In the pr^R, an Account of the Fellowship, Scholarxhi]), and Exliiliitions attaclicd to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Public, and Endowed Grammar 
Schools, chartered Companies, and corporate Jhidius ; giving the Names of the Found¬ 
ers, and a Statement of the Qtialilicutiom requisite for the respective Candidates. 
In imall Svo. 
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The Rev. T. HuotinKAml has a volume in the press, upon the Intermediate State of 
the Suui after Death. 

Ecclesiastical Annats from the Commencement of Scripture History to the 16th Cen¬ 
tury. TranBlat(.*d and abridged from the Latin of Professor Spanheim of Leyden. 
By the llcv. G. Wriglu. In otic vol. 8vo. 

LONDON PUBLISHED. 
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Kdinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. XdV'lH. Price (is. 



is'iD.;] 


Monthly Reffiiter. 

MONTHLY EEGISTER. 


KDINBnUJJI_ .fnu. 14. 

Wheat. Ihtrlcy. Oats. iVase Hi 1 

1st,.. «2s. Od. lst,...4.0>. Od. 1st,. 27s. Od. J«l,. 3) 

Idd,.. 7fls. (kl. 2<l,...:iSs. Od. 2d,.2.'>s. «d. 2d. 'M 

ad,... 7«»* .'{fl, ...IWi. Od. 3d,.20s. Od. «d, .» 

Avrrof'C vf Wheal pH iinjictUil ifuarltr^ liis. 2d. l-llh. 

7'Nm7ay, Jaih 13. 


iVase ^s^ IScans. 

Jst,.37 k. (kl 

2d,.3.‘.s. Od. 

3d, .30.S. <»d. 


Reef <10 (iz. per Ib.) Os. 3d. to Os. 7d. Quartern Loaf .• . O.s. lid. to Is. Od. 

Mutton . . . Os. 4i-d.to Os. 7‘1- Potatoes (1(1 lb.) . Os. 3d. to Os. 4d. 

Veal.Its. Od. to Is. Od. Fri*>h llutier, per Jb. Oa. lOd. to la. Od. 

Fork ..... Os. 4'1. to Os. (id. S.tll ditto, p-rewt. . 70s. (td. to 74d. Od. 

Lamb. ]H-r quarter 1'2s. Od. Ui Od. Ditto, [u-t lli. tls. !>d. to Os.lOd. 

Tallow, per rwt. . O'Ja. (Jd. to liiJs. Oil. I';';'*., ]K‘r dozen Os. Jld. to la. Od. 

Wheat. Hail::}’. (hit-.. j Ideas'. Ileatis. 

1st, ...07s. Oil. 1st, ...'tlK. 'Id. IM, Od. I 1st. Od. 1st, ...:0L. od. 

2d, ...7:1s. t>il. 2d, ...'Xi' Oil. 2d. ..2L. Od. • i'd. .. ttOs. Od. 2d, ...:KL. Od. 

:k!, ...."Dn. (M. ;j«u <»-i. ;{d, .. 22 >. o.t. i im, ....'lov od. :ki, ...aos. ou. 

./ri 7 r/i,’< iinp^r'uil^ X-'I. I2.s. Id. 3. 2lhs. 

PrU't'gaj Cot u in uad W<ih \^fti»n the Heuitiis rcHivd in the Wnk 

I mh d .j-'H. ’J. 

WliMt. 7.»». 1 III—B.arlfv, r, 7 ,. OJ.—Oat'*. ‘.'Ii. s.‘. — Ove. IT'-, ed.—.7hs. ."il.—I’iasO, o!*s. Ifd. 

.It WCI'kll AwT.IQi*. 

Si;(:r« K.in“ tveiuai t»\ wim'li iIh' dills <iii l’iin i;iii «'oni ti/.w iu lamil is rf^'ulated, for last six weeks. 

Wheat. 71>. Id—lUilej, .r... l id -o.d>, L'l-. tkl.-.Uic, 1 Is Idil—B imhs, 4d.-l‘easc, 4l8. 5d. 

J.ondiin^ C'nf J'm-Ii.h'L’i', ■hit. l,'l J.ivotpun!^ Joit. 1 ). 

IT. A. ' f , » f/. Jf. rf i. d. $. d. 

Wheat, red, old — to — WImIi neue . V. lo ! > sVheet, per 70 lb. llrish ... RJ O to 3b O 

ii« w . . '.<) Ill . 11 . t (() i<i. Ixi’h ri . In t.i t' r.r>;! jn n Ui II <>‘l'lutir. Kngli .li. 

Pi III' rliilo . . Ill I..* '•.,1 till, )>■ I rii'iv — t n — '-loic h . to r. to ) 1 l'|i.lOlb.liut: .'iri 0 to t-O 0 

Suih iiitic diro f.i< lo 70 liii'o, id'i . . J' :o oJ jiisii , . Oioll .I'lndi . is 0 to 0 


Lamb, per qiiarler 1'2s. ild.toD.a. Od. 
Tallow, per rwt. . 32^. (id. to lids. Oil. 


Wheat. 

Isi, ...j;7s. Oil. 
2 d, ... 7 :is. od. 

Ikl, In. Od. 


Wheat, red, old 
Iti',!, ii« w . . 
Piiii' rliilo . . 


Su|h ilitic dii‘o f.i< lo 70 liil'o, id'l . . J ' :o oJ iiisli , . Oloil ."liidi . IS 0 to 0 
While, new . , ril to (,i. I’leliditto, new .7.7 to 77, Ki.rupu — 0 lo — tiitiiicr. p. lilt.lb. 

Fine ditto . . t..s f,i 7 .’old . —to — J)u. mbond— U (o — U.Sw'cct, noiid — Cto — 0 

Su)ii’rhiii'ilittn 7 'to 7 'I'leil «),.l» . I.’.’lo . 1 . K.iiluy, per (10 Ihs, ^nl^r. ilo. . — 

I. !■ ... t' 


Use . . . 

U4rlev, III w 

I'uie . • 


.7a 10 J ' New il.tio . 
.~il «(• r>' ind.uid ditto 
1 1 oi O, <(ev. diiio . 


I. Sn«r. ilo. . — (> III — 0 

to 0 ^ UT.\li,p.3tll/. I 2 to 1 1 


bnperfine ditto .7s to -It ISitato ditto 


M.alt . . . 
Fine . • . 
lto>' Pease 
Maple . . 
Moplo, flue 


<!i' to h.i ("'ue ditto . 
(iS lo Ti'^isileh . . 


-1 I«, Siaitch . — III — i 

1*0 to :-i . , , 0 to • ol lli.l/it. lid r, iHi 

2.7 1 « IT Koicigll ' .7 to '’i S* 

— to — Oat.,, per 17 10. |Bnltrr,ii.cwt, j. t. d. 

•JO to .■*> l-'iis. ... 11 to 1 2 |UeUast 77 0 to 7S d 
"•'to 7' tush . . . into 1 2'^ewrv . . 70 0 to — 0 
1:0 to h . .3 lo to 1 .".iWatei ford • hO (Mo — 0 


IlS lO . . -O «0 •• • l-HR. , , I (> it lO 1 

.“b to Ki l'lour. pfrs.ick "''10 7' tush . . . liMo i 
11(0 l>t(lo, setsoiils di* to (• > »,otdi . ,3 lo lo 1 


— (o — Ur.ia 


.Sf*^ O A ^ A ^ * 

Tare*, per bsli. — Ki — (l Hyc Grass .70 lo -Id d ^n-lish . i> 0 to is l.|— iwrrcl — 0 lo — 0 

Must. While,. l.to h (ijltiliRTasH to—Olr.sh .. lldluD Oil oik, p. Ul. 

— liroMiii. new Slol-l (M')o\L'T.reacwl.'.*Mo(.. (I'lMpe-eed — to — jjV „ 

Tumiph. l)Kh. 7 lo l>i (;!— W hue . . . lo 'Hi (‘ Hc.im . Kii> -1 » to .;'i 0 —hall do. 10 0 lu Ij O 

— Red it KrifO !Mo 1 .’ 0 Foioirh red -16 lt» (-“• O W lute . SfiOlo^o , ,, . 

— Wliitc s lo — J 1 . While .■»:.( t(» 7 ') I' IndianioU!,p. l«‘> 10 . bhort mids. ii> 0 to It 0 

t’araway, ewt. 42 to -Ifi Od'onandcT . . Ih to -’1 ^ ')'' OiSulcs . . 40 0 to — 0 

('anarj.porqr. 72 to 7 <i ('Trefoil. ... 29 lo 0 White, . 3 itUo 40 (illlams, dry “ 0 lo —0 

Cinque Fom .lb to 41 t),f.jut.et 5 d fwil - lo - 0 'Oatmeal, per j >10 lb. Gri'cn . . - 0 to — d 
Raiic iSeed, per Iswt, 1 —^ 2 , Foreign, L— L.— 'EiirIisIi .iJ 0 to . 7 s 0 Lartl,id.p.C .48 0 lo 41 0 

;scoicb . . — to — I'l 

tVcchlu Piicc of Sloths, from Lf tu -2‘2d Dinnif-n. 

I Iht > Bill. I I,Ml). i 23(1- 


7 to b I'oi. Ill iHiiid II O t,> ii iiCorK.pn'.k’dji C* to 7-0 
live.perijr. .>■, (Ilo l(i 0 .5,1. dry <t t> to 7‘- O 

M.ilt, |«•rllr.dl (Ilo 72 * I’lef, p. lieree. 
ji. d. Ile.ins.wri|, — .'b'.sk 92 OtolOl) 0 

..... r w i 1 1 . I .. _ n __n 


Bunk . 

3 per cent, reduced,-.-. 
3 (M:r cent, rotisols,—. 
34 pet cent. eunbulK 

New 4 per cent. cons. 

Indiabonda,.. 

■ - stock, -- 

Lone Annuities,—-.,. 
Kxchequer bills,——. 
Kxchequer bills,sm.... 
ConKOlg for acc. 
French 5 per cents. « 


2(»7 3 

n .*.1 «6j{ 1 r,f 

m i A ^ 

10^ i - 

70 70 

i»i 7-lc loj 

C 7 73 C-t fiO 

m 7> m 

— I(>7f. lOf. 


205)4 0 2tW)i 5» 
^V>\ fr A 


(;i C3 


01 63 


07* i 87* A 

lOCf. BOc. UUJf. 00 c. 





5^58 Monthlt^ Register. 

CoMtftof Excfianffe—Jan. 0.—AmBtcrduin> VI : 1* Ditto, at Mght, 11 , li). KoU 
tcniam, 1:2 : li> Antwerp, 12: 1^. Hamburgh, 13: II 4 . Altona, 13:11|. ParisSdajH* 
light, 23:33. Ditto, 2«5 j 60. Bourdeaux, 25 :65. Frankfort on the Maine, 151:0, 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienn8,10:2. TricKtc, 10: 2. Madrid, 
37i(. Cadiz. 37^> Bilboa, 37^ Barcelona, 36^. Seville, 36$. (libraltar, 40. leghorn, 
4it. Genoa, 23: 42^. Venice, 474* Malta, 0. Naples, 30$. Palermo, p. oz. 
him, 43$. Oporto, 464' Uio Janeiro, 0. Bahia, 334* Bucuos Ayrei, 0. Dublin, 21 
days’sight, 14 . Cork, I 

t*ric€s of Gold and .S’l/yi’r, prr oz. —Foreign gold, in bars, i!3 : 17 : Ihid. per oz. 
New Doubloons, X‘3 : 16 : (>J. New Uoliars, 4s. !tjd. Silver in bars, stand. 0». Od. 


LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Jan. !1. 


ASHES, Caniida Pot. Ist, cwt. .Tm 

0 to 0 

^ 1 

I'eorb 


f; 

0 

11 1 

Cmied States Pot . 

.11 

0 

0 

^ 1 

Fvurls 

51 

0 

0 


Rtiwin PcarU . 

. 0 

0 

0 


BRISTLES, St Petcrsb.rwt. L.I.' 10 

12 

l.i 1 

COFPEE, in Bond 




1 

Jamaica ordinary cwt. 

. Sis 

0 

.51 

0 

goTKl ordinary 

.1.) 

0 

4.1 

0 1 

tine nrdiiinry 

41 

0 

.■•lO 

” 1 

low niUUIliiig 

. .M 

0 

.14 

u 1 

nitdclliiig 

. .'i.» 

0 

»-7 

0 1 

good do. and tine 

64 

0 

a-z 

0 1 

Mocha . . 

. 61; 

() 

iL’d 

0 ' 

CORK. Spanish, ton 

. L ..50 

0 

HO 

0 j 

Oporto 

*5 

0 

50 

0 1 

I’aro 

48 

0 

(•0 

0 < 

F'ffncli 

. KJO 

0 

I'.'O 

0 1 

C«>TT«>N, per lb. 





Grcnnda , * 

. »h 

rd 


R * 

I'.cilncc and Dcmerara 


i.A 


^ 1 

New Orleans . 


»r 

_ 


Bowed Oeorgid 


■2^ 


7 i i 

Dahia 

_ 

7 i 

— 

71 

l‘(*mninbui-o 


i 


N 

Matir.as 


‘li 

_ 


Uciiga} 

. — 

rd 

— 

5 

Smyrna . 

mm 

7 


h . 

FLAX, Riga PTH, ton, new L.."? 

10 

5 'l 

0 

IX. . 

.ri 

U 

.11 

0 

Petersburg, It! head 

. .V, 

0 

.If. 

lU • 

I.ivUiu, 1 bniiut 

r .3 

0 

51 

0 

HF.MP. Rira. Itiiine, ton 

I.. 10 

II 

4 -' 

u . 

l*(‘lL-txburg, vli-iiu . 

, .IS 

Hi 

.I'i 

0 

Outsliot . 

.51 

0 

.»!» 

0 

Half clean 

. ."i 4 

0 

. 7.1 

0 

HOI’S, New East Kcntl’orkets L .1 

111 

a 

0 ‘ 

New Kent Pockets 

. 4 

1 1 

1. 

tl 

Su.>»rx 

1 

fi 

■1 

l.» 

East Kent Ran* 


A 

(> 

1. 

Ihttt. Pockcift 


IS 

j 

7 

IRON, tC'NO.bd.ton 

L. 1 K 

0 

l!) 

0 , 

PSI . . . 

. ill 

0 

17 

1) j 

Swedish . 

11 

0 

1.5 

0 , 

INDIGO. C.I.Iii>eMur,}>d.]b. 

r. 

III). 

0 

Fiiic Viulct and Purple 

. :i 

<1 

u 

A 

ordiiuvry, • • 

. f. 

0 

7 

A 1 

goral kikI tiiul. do. 

7 

r> 

8 

•• ; 

LRATHBlt, pcrlU 




1 

Butts. TiO U> 3 G 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

Ditto, Cl) to C.) 

. 0 

U 

1) 

0 1 

Hides, crop, 45 toSii 

1 

c 

1 

H i 

Uo. 35 to 40 

1 

•"* 

) 

i ! 

British for dress 

. 1 

b 

1 

r> 1 

f;airskins 

1 

A 

•J 

4 

Horse hides 

J 

4 

1 

<; 

LIME JDICK. . . 

. u 

0 

u 

^ 1 

OIL. net tun, 252 gallons. 




1 

Wliaic.Groenl.without casksL.^.'i 

1 :. 


1 

Cod, in casks 

. 2.'» 

0 

n 

® i 

Seal, Pale 

. UK 

10 

0 

0 

Urowa . 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Palm, ^ftican, per cwt. 

. VS, 

u 

SOh 

u 

Spermaceti 

80 

u 

“ 


W hale. South Sea . 

. 2» 

0 

.73 

0 

Linseed, per cwt. 

. 0 

0 

1 

4 

Gallpoli. per tun of 25 S galls, is 

0 

49 

U 

PITCH, nritish, per cwt. 

c 

0 

0 

0 

Stockholm 

. D 

0 

0 

0 

American . 

■4 

0 

0 

0 

afc'lianci‘1 • 

. 7 

0 

n 

n 

PIMENTO, Jamaica, jicrib. 0 

71 

(1 



spiniTS. 


Br.niMly. Cognac, Imp gal- 

Os 10 to 

4 

f. 

tu'tlOU .... 

2 A 


(. 

nuiii, Jain.lie,i. 11 a Vd O.P. 

.1 .1 

3 

10 

l.lfWUTll IsIlUUlh, 1*. .k t'. 1’. 

2 «• 


■1 

il'Ca-Ml, per cwt. 

Jamaica. Urnnn 

£•-' 1.1 

n 

18 

Mutdlmg 

2 M 

.1 

2 

Good .... 

.7 -J 

.1 


I'liie .... 

!• 7 

5 

to 

l>oiiK.rar.i and St KitU • 

11 

.1 

*♦ 

(■ri'iMila . . . • 

a 

St 


Barludocs « 

2 l.'i 

w 

•» 

11 

llavaiiiuth, brown . 

1 III 

1 

1.5 

\Miiic . 

0 ii 

« 

r. 

Kiiu- ditto 

a 7 

s 

IO 

tkiht liidm, brown 

I i 

1 

i 

Vt liiu* 

1 1 

•J 

It 

IKriNEI) SL’llARs. 

Lumpt 

.1 1.1 

4 

H 

Fine 

•) 1 

5 

0 


I ii 

•1 

HI 

1' me 

1 iJ 

0 

0 

I’owdiT 

4 .1 

4 

lU 

Dctilde, oidmarj 

' 0 

I) 

0 

1 111. .... 

10 

1 , 

0 

Moki.sif. .... 

O.'s 0 

i> 

I) 

TAl.l.OW.l’cUrhg.M’.iwi. 

:>'/s (1 

to 

0 

Whi'e .... 

4.1 i> 

— 

(1 

So.'ip .... 

">S f. 

54 

0 


."•H «• 

.VI 

0 

SllUII.1 

:.'i 0 

— 

0 

llotro iiH-litii 

11 0 

0 

(1 

I'.Mt. V ir|;ii)i.( . 

i: 0 

Ii 

0 


11 i> 

— 

II 

StiK-ktuilni 

15 Ii 

— 

0 

TuBAl t o, kL-iituL-ky. per lb 

11 .> 

0 

■H 

\ iT;piii;., nnlm.iTy 

11 .} 

0 

■-'4 

I’.irl bl.u Ks . , 

'■ ‘/J 

u 

*'1 

M iddliiic liDi h 

<■ 

0 

4 

M.ii >laiid s< mbs 

0 -.i-i 

1) 

b 

limwii inid Iciity 

0 .*> 

0 

4 

(olii.irv iuiil vi-llow 

0 4 

(1 

b 

IVJN'K, per piiK*. 

Port, iK-r l.'is ('tillr.iii. 

£27 0 

.‘iO 

n 

l.islHiii, iifr pipi- . 

kla'Uiia, )ior J io t'-illoi,* 

'.'ll (1 

I'S 

0 

.'>0 (1 

tJl 

0 

IVcaL ItiOi.t. >Utli< 

f7 II 

IS 

0 

East indu, dUlo 

,1 1 0 

TO 

0 

Shrrry, pci bull 

i'.'i (1 

70 

0 

Moimtaiu, per IL’Ggnllutis 

20 0 

■'ll 

0 

1 \-ni-ifli', per I'.'O g.dloii.« 

2i 0 

75 

t‘ 

StMiiish, red. per iu’li g.ilJoo 

> 1/ i> 

It. 

(1 

t'l.-irc-t, per hlid. iui Oy. 

.10 0 

.10 

0 

Kmirh, Wliile, ditto 

.11 0 

ot> 

u 

WOOD.S, per Uiu. 

Fustic, Jamaica 

£70 

C 

0 

Cuba .... 

10 10 

9 

’0 

.^outh Amcricao . 

A 0 

0 

0 

Rtiizil WoL'd 

.1.1 (1 

41) 

0 

BoxWood .... 

14 0 

17 

0 

I.IKOUIIIMliL' . . 

4 0 

•) 

0 

Nirarngiia 

r> 0 

11 

1) 

Loowooi), Jiunaica 

ti i 

(> 

A 

Houduras . 

6 A 

6 IS 

Cair|>cachy . 

H A 

7 lA 

.St Domingo . . . 

0 0 

0 

0 

MAMooANy, per r<iot. 

Jamaica . 

Iloodiuai 

Of Ad to 
8d 

0 IM 
lid 

Culm .... 

ltd 

IM 

bt Domingo . 

i7d 

.TO 1 I 




isyi).;] 


Monihiy Heghter. 


Observatoryy CalioHJtiii. 


Nuvemhtrr. 



Nov.l 


ir J S 

* I \. J I 
j f M. 1 I 
t V. 16 
3 J M.1-' 
’’1 V. 17 
^ 1 M.."l» 
t s.iri 

{'v'.r; 

- ♦ M.r,i; 

' I X 4 G 

J, I 

" 1 \. 10 
., / \ 1 .,- 5 J 
' { \. lit 
,„ f M.7I 
) \. T. 
I, « 'I.'.’) 

I v.:,o 

,., I M.,-. 

, » M. ■; 

** 4 A. 12 

, f M.-.^ 

' 1 \. 1 , 

•’ \ \. r. 


.‘woa.it; 

..OMtA.lK/ ''^• 
.'till.,A If, f 

.a.)c|.M.if; ,, 

.ht'ilA.41 

.Nn.-jM.i,. 
.H.5.,.\.i> ^'•• 

,7‘.'t.; \. I.S f P^* 
.SJOM.K, J 
A. <:, / 

.%r. M.tJ1 
•7K-J| V. 11 / ^ 
.7'slM.ll } 

. 5 >i)| V, .Ti( 

I ,,,, 

.•.'III;A. ‘7/ ' 'j*' - 

.'«.■•< \. 7 , 

'» ■•'' I si.' 

• IS",A. n » ^'•• 

II » J'. 1 

.••’.'IM.I M.I.m! .. 


iKiirii. suii«h. 
iluH aftrnu 
Dav Aiiu%h. 
itiKhi j-oM. 

■'ll ishtiii; 

•Ulll IQllil. I 

/•'air. but I 

riull I 

suiish. r,*rn. 

'lull a(((>rii. 
11 .iv Iriwf, 
"iilhl fclci'l. 
/'ail, liull, 
I'OkJ. 

Ditto. 

''fiwrs. mill, ! 
Iinilaiij sioi.! 
''liwrs. liuii I 

aiiit siiijM'. 

Kc-i'n Jrost i 

aiifl ' 
MTV «.till, 

ll-tV hlilKlt. I 
r I'M iiii'ht. 

K...II iii.iiii. 

■IIKI inglii. ■> 

Muni, ram, I; 


\ov. 1 (.| 

‘H 

*,.{ 


r M.iu , 
L A. 11 j 
M.A 7 
. 1"> 

, A.’ll 

M.AIi I 

\. I.’ 

\1..>I. 

\. Is 

A..1.A 

M.i)(i 

A. JC 
M.'lo 
i. IS 
M.li 
IS I 
M. 4 .* 
A.'Js 

!\r.ij 

I.S 

M.lii ' 

V U 

M I'l . 
\. I'* . 

11 

; 

\> ui> 


. 1 I'» V. 15 f 
.'I'.'M M.l-i » 

.'-Ol \. 15? NW 

..i.i.j J," f iW. 

. 5 W» A.'ll,/ •''W. 

.. 57 ‘.'M.l!t 

.■57'.'A. -,1 <’W«. 

•'-’■/.‘I A. 5 , 1 / 

.11-1 

.SHOM.SO^ 

.I’Sd A. 17 » 

.Jill A. 50 / 

.isiiM.rtA ,,,, 

.101 A. ri/ 

.17.> 

. • \. M »]"• 

.7<).> M.1H> 

.7^4 A.llfl''*"' 


:S: ■ 

A%ciagfof rain, 13:i5. 


.Sliwiv min, 
vvry cold, 
(tain loicii. 

' and niglit. 
siiwr>. taut. 

1‘ight h. ram. 
Day luimh. 
iiighi raiij., 

, Day ■liuwor)- 

D"y tiigiit 
siiowcry. 

I''air. with 

i<unsh]He. 

suiuh. 
(•'•c-n, ram, 
I-'orcii, dull, 
l.llll AfllTU. 

Da> KUiiiUi, 
iiiglK li. rain. 
Ham inont. 

'lay fuiT. 
sun-h. ibron. 
'lull .iftem. 
Shr«. tlkrou.'h 
Uh- d.ty. 

‘“lir... sleet 

'iml lam. 

Day niglit 
la-jvy riun. 





in / 

t|A. IL' 

n / M..11 

■» {iJM;; 

{!K? 

” Aia.k; 
,, 1 :m.ii 

\ \.iS 






















SO’O 


CFtb. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, Ac. 


Novmiber, 


Br«vet. UiJ. Axfbrd* of lh« Hod. E. 1. Com-. 

pany*! S«rv. employM upon th« Re- 
crufting Ser\. of that Cuinp. to l>a%’c 
the temporary rank of Maj. while so 
employed 1<i Ort, 

5. D. G. Capt. Mauusell, Ma,. by pureh. vice 
Aticreromby prom. tfi Nox. 

— SuUivAn, from GS P. Capt rio. 
Bt. I.t. Col. rieincnti, frenn )i. p. 1 li Dr. 

CapU vice Shewcll, dead do. 

Cor. and AdJ. Martin, rank of Lt 2 Oct. 

4 Lt Story. AdJ. vice HaUut, res. AdJ. 

only 2iN«)i. 

5 Dr. Cor. >iomcrville. Adj. and 1.1. vice 

eVaufutd. m. AdJ. uuly do. 

a Capt. Tidtc, MjJ. by purvli. vicohn- 

n>or«t‘t, prom. <lo. 

J.t. Phillips. Capt. do. 

Cor. Ruldcrs, Lt do. 

J. Maiiby, (!cir. do. 

6 Sarj. M^. C. Siliory. Cor. vice Hivk- 

maii. ro>. ^4 do. 

Cor. Silli ry. AdJ. viiv ArmhtiaiiR, rcii. 

AdJ. only do. 

h Capt. Morgelt, Maj. by purcb. vice Rit> 

dock, prom. 'll do. 

I.t. >\'«ide)uniHt>. C.'ipt. do. 

Cor. Macnaniara, Lt. do. 

Q. Vivian, (’or. do 

ly Kur;;. Kvnny, from G7 P. Surg. miv 

Burton, dead 1.1 do. 

13 Cor. Getbiii, Lt by purch, \ u-c birance, 

prom. 21 do. 

R. S. Forlong, Cor. d.o. 

14 burg. L&vciu, from ol T. .Surg. tx-o 

Fotstcr. h. p. 3 F. 13 do. 

17 ■ - Klkingron, from I K. Suig. mp« 

WibJow, li. 11 uept. 

Cddst. C. Ens. and Lt. I'oltOQ, Lt. and t'api. bv 
‘ putch. vice Army prom, ill No\\ 
C. P. Wi!))rah;iii). Gns. and Lt. do. 

I F. Surg. Kits Gerald, from 1). p. G9 P. 

Siirg. \icc F.lkiiiglnn, 17 Di. '.23 Ocl. 

3 —' — Mnctiueeu. fjoni C'uyl< ii li. 

Surg. vice Ivory, «lts.d 1 si'pi. 

4 Lt M.woii. CripU by purcli. mcu 

by, rci. i.'i iN'ov. 

F.ns. Chambers, Lt do. 

I-t. 1). Ciiltith, Etis. do. 

6 M'. F, .Icl^ II, Eiib. by purvii. vice Dil¬ 
lon, fio VH Aug. 

b 11. W. Hoper. Etit by puroli. vitH* Wor- 

thn^m. rr-l. 21 Nov. 

II Ens. Minio. from li. p. Ens. vice Pavn- 

ter, AC F. (Jo. 

I. t Hon. W. H. Drummond, from .10 

F. Lt vice Foaker, imtm. do. 

Bt Lt. Cut liayly, Lt Col. vice For* 
btuen, dead IH Sept. 

Capt CrulM, klaj. do. 

Lt Jenkins, Capt do. 

Ens. Gold, Lt do. 

y/, French, Kne. do. 

Ens. Audahi, Li. 2 Oct. 

— Murray, from 34 F. Ens. «lo. 
P. Cassidy, Ens. vice J. Caasidy, 
ret 83 N'ov. 

Lt Foley, Adj. vice Briuid 8 Iict. 

— Edwards, Capt vice Cane, dead 

25 Sept 

Ens. Myine, Lt. do. 

J. W. Kyflln, Eos. do. 

Lt. BoUetm, Capt by purch. vice Green¬ 
wood, ret 85 Nov. 

^—Landels, fttun It. African Corps, 
Lt Vice Ross, h p. Afrivan Corps 

25 Oct 

Eqi. Ztewca, from 43 F. Lt. by purcb. 

vice BoUcaw 2.> Kov. 

CmL j. Maedomdri. (Paym. of 93 K.) 

Ptnm. vloo Brown, h. p. 16 Oct 

Eds. Greene, Lt vice Coen, dead 4 Srat. 
T. Beekham, Ens. iin. 

Ma), Crolc, from h. p. Maj. vice Dub* 
dai, 83F. 25 Nov. 

Surg. O'ncilly, from 6.4 F. Surff. vice 
Pi-arce. h. p. 11 Sept 
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J. Grogan, Ena. by purcb. vice Gambci, 
ret 25 Nov. ih*h. 

Ens. Howe, Adj. vice Lax, res. AdJ. on. 

ly 25 Aug. 

Staff As. Surg. Panuui, Surg. vice Ay- 

ton, h. p. 25 Sepl. 

F. P. Glubb, Kns. vice Hurray, 10 F. 

8 uct. 

Stair As. Surg Tonneic, Sure, vice 
Hoed, dead 25 Juno 

Lt. St Qnintin, Capt by purch. vice 
Blackenei', ret 21 Nov. 

Eds. Dayiohcs, Lt dn. 

Lt. King, from 41 F. Lt, vice Drum¬ 
mond, 10 F. do. 

G. S<K;kett, Eiik. do. 

Kns. Skellv, Lt. vice Johnson, (lend 

18 Sc]>t 

J. Mactcoil, Ens. do. 

Kno. Hiiridem, from 65 F. Ens. vice 
linger^, 82 F. SJ Nov. 

Lt Curtin, Ailj. vice Nelly, prom. do. 
As. Sing. Ltirimer. Iriiiu'h. p. 6V<i. 

iln. As. Sun;, v lec r.i&lairnc, le*. 7 do. 
Lt. Hood, from h. p. R. Siaff Corp', 
Paym. viit Arnos, reverts to his lor- 
inoi h. p. 25 Oct. 

Gent (VIcl it. G. A. Letingc, fmiii R. 
MU. Cull. Ens. by purch. vict* Dawcf, 
22 F. 35 Nov. 

Paym. Ivcson. from h. p. IR F. Pnyni. 

vice Grant, dead 13 do. 

Ens. Thomson, Lt. by pure!), vice Sla¬ 
ter, pi om. 25 do. 

n. Piiibbs Kns. do. 

lto>-p. Ax. L. Cironi, As. .Surg. vice 
Diini'ttnaon, Ii. n. 35 Se]it. 

I. t. Ct-ilicr, Iron* S P. Lt. vtrr Muban, 

prom. do. 

Ens. and Adj. Gray, Lt. 3.3 Oct. 
Surg. Sheklctoii, fimn li. p. 3 F. Surg. 

vitT Lnvciis, 14 Dr. 13 Nov. 

Eh%. Hu(:.hcs. |.t by purth. vicuVivinn, 
prom. do. 

J. Atty, Lni,. do. 

LI. Uiugc*, from I F. Lt. vice Burn, 

h. p. 31 do. 

— Champion, Capt by puieh. vice 

Mills, Tcl. do. 

Eos. PawcetC. Lt I u. 

T. A. lirriol, Ens. do, 

Eiu. I’nyiitor, from '> F. Ens. vice S.iu- 
ter. h. p. do. 

As. Sure. Lawder, from 98 F. Surg. 

vice Hume, dead do. 

Capt. Hon. G. Vaughan, fVnm 62 F. 

Copt viccUcrkclcy, h. p. rcc. diff do. 
W. K. T. CurlKtt 3d Ll. (ly purclu viro 
.SuTj««nt, TCt. 8-i Jo. 

ft. C. lltngliaui, 2d Lt. by pitrch. vice 
Ircmonger, ret T‘, do. 

Capt. (iillicss, from h. p. Capt pay. 

(Jiff, tdcc Vaughan, 60 F. si do. 

—— W.iWi, from Ceykm U. Capt vice 
Spencer, (id F. 85-do. 

— Nokvs, from II j*. Ci^it vice Stil- 

llvan, .3 Dr. Gds. 81 jo. 

James Smith, Ens. by pureh. vice 
Tucker, prom. 4 Sept. 

At. Surg. Gratton, from 75 F. Sure, vice 
O’Keflly.JOF. 11 da 

.1. A. Drought, Ens. by purrh. vice 
Buralcvi, 40 F. 85 Nov. 

Lt. Goldie, (.'apt. by purch. vice Ons¬ 
low, ret. 84 «|o. 

Elis. Dawci, Lt by puxeh. do. 

Lt. Kerr, from b. p. Lt pay. dlff vice 
Banbury, 94 F. 25 do. 

C. E. Michel, Ens. do. 

Surg. Mncann, from b. p, 101 F. Surg. 

vice Kenny. 12 Dr. 13 do. 

Ll. Rlns, from R. AMean Corps. Lt. 
vloe M'Nab, h. p. R. Africau Coriis, 

25 do. 

—— Dlochford, C«pt by purch. vice 
Glover, ret. Si do. 
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JppyintMerUt, Protmtions, SiC. 


Cant. lion. O. F.A. Spencer, from €5 1'*. 

Capu vl«*L* {iigram. ret. *5 No*. 18S8 
Ell . Hmyih. Lt; by purcb. \ioc Ulach* 
font do. 

K. S. Thomas. Ens. do. 

70 Eiu. EffLTton. Lt. by purch. rico Atber- 

Icy, prom. Uo. 

W. (ireeu, I'bu. <lo. 

71 N. M. Ninck, Unt. by purrh. viee E. 

M. KtHvk, ret. do. 

(’apt Adams, from h. p. |*aym. t ico 
t'enuington, rcc. full pay or LI. 

.“0 Oi'f. 

7-7 Lt. Seymour, Capt. by purvh. \ico 

naymemd, ret. t''>Nox. 

Rug. ilarvey, Lt. it.i. 

!•'. n. Alkinwo. Enii. do. 

Sag. Maj. .1. Coimor, Quar. Mast, v.'cv 
Fraser, ret. full pay 11 Sept. 

76 Lt. Knit, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. vice Ken¬ 
nedy, F.aym. 20 Oct. 

—— Keiiuc'ly, Paym. viw* Lou, di’*- 

mihM'd titi. 

at C'upt. Sctiooiieg, Mnj. by puich. vit*)- 

tViirdrop, ret Cl Nov. 

Lt. nixon, CapL do. 

Lt. Oraugu. from l.'i F. Lu vice rr.iik, 

h. p. t>0 do. 

Eng. Jeffery, Lt. by purcli. vise hiMOi 

ttl do. 

J. oniiy, Eiii. by ptirvh. vice .fi'flt-ry, 

proKi. C.*> do. 

ji? Em.. Jiyroe, LL vice O'llcinsc, dc-d 

IH SepL 

fi. r). Moore, Ens. do. 

N. E. Olivier, Enu. vice Trultnpc, dead 

?:»do. 

Eiv. tlo;>i-tg. front -10 K. Kns. vice 

Thoiiiggn, ret, I'.'i Nov. 

.Mai. i/on. IL Dumlas, fioin 2S 1'. Maj. 

Vice 1)1. Lt Col. Kelly, prom. do. 
2d Lt. P.i'kiiiftuu. Ut Lt. M 0 <' Uateman, 
de.ul 1 .Sept, 

r. T. HodgMin, id Li do. 

Ens. 'sirwton, 1.1. ITNin. 

Ll. MnekciiKie, Ailj. Mco Munrn, deid 

do. 

Lu ('ol. M'Donal'J, from li. p. Ll. Col. 

vice Williamson, ret 21 do. 

I.U Huektey, Adj. vice Hughes, rcb. 

Adj. only 'J 4 do. 

Knsp. A^MKt. tVoodft, AHsist. Surg. vici' 
Unrkiii. ilcuil 21 do. 

Ells. Tuliocli, Lt Vice Ubbonie, dead 

£.} Oct. 

—— Lewis, Lt vice Alexander, dead 

30 do. 

Lt Dunbury. from 60 F. Lt. vice liiiies, 
h. p. rcc. diHl Xo Nov, 

KiiM. Dniult, from h. p. Ens. vice Tul- 
loch 23 tUiU 

F. W. II. <?uUcy, Ens. vice Lewis 50 do. 

'! » Cnpt Cockinirnc, Maj. by purch. vice 

MiiKwell. protn. 25 Nov. 

Lt. fiordon, ('apt. do. 

Kns. AusU'u, Li. do. 

n. .Stewart. Etib. do. 

Ll. Kinsley, from h. p. Vork Lt Inf. 
Vol. Lt Vico Kennedy, prom. do. 
117 Assist Surfi. Austen, burg, vice Freer, 

h. p. 21 do. 

Rifle Brig. Sd Lt White, Ist Lt vice W, Dnlplun, 
virnd 11 Sept. 

K. W. VoimK, 2ti Lt do. 

Surg. Kiilgwav. from h. p. ijurg. vice 

Burke, b.]).' 13 Nov. 

1W. 1. n. J. ]). Ulytlio, Kns. by puKh. vice Spar- 
go, let 21 do. 

Ceyl.Ucg.Capt. Sweeny, from h. p. Capt vice 
' * Walsh, 63 K Sr» do. 

A. Johnstoue, $d Lt vice Woodford, 
dead SA Sept 

StaB' Anht Surg. Young, Suig. vice 
Macqueen, fl F. 4 do. 

R.Afr.CoiiM.Eiis. Stewart, Ai!^. vice Ring, res. 

Adj. only 9 June 

Otituanix DepartmatU 

Rot. Art. Sd Capt. Heron, Adj. vice Jackam, 
pr o tn. 6 Feb. Ifltg 

, Willis, Adj. vlco Barlow, prom. 

do- 

Capt and Bt« Maj. Eliot, Lt. Col. vice 
W.ilsh, ret SI Nov. 
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•■‘0 


:i2 


•'J 


S61 

M Capt Roy. Art Cameroo, Capt 

SI Nov. 18S8 
Capt Palmer, from Unatt h. p. Sd 
Capt do. 

2d ^pt Sinclair, Capt vice Greatly, 
„h. p. 22 do. 

Caut. tlumsby, from Un.vtt h. p. 2d 
Oupt do. 

iNt LL and Adi, Smith, S Capt do. 
Gent. Cadet IL S. Tlioman, 8d Ll. 
vice Hey wood, prom. 6 Aug. 

H. C. Stace, 2d Lt vit-o 
lirewer, prom. do. 

' U. R. Fibher, 2d Lt vice 

KnoWIcB, prom. rto. 

- I I J. W. Ormsby, Sd Lt vice 

l•*ool.‘, prom. d«». 

•-— A. J. Taylor, 2d Lt vice 

O’Brien, prom. do. 

' C. Maclean, 2d Lt vice 

Mudge, prom. do. 

"■ W'. B. Young, 2d Lt vice 

llumfiey, R. StJiB'Corua do. 

kiiR. tlapi. Boifkr, Lt. C’ol. vice HobVs, dead 
„ 29 Oct 

?(l f’apt. Tapp, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. .Smyth, ?d Capt. do. 

2<1 Lt Orcalorcx, lat l.f. do. 

——“ Renwick, lat Lt vice Edridge, 
dead 7 Nov. 

Or<lna»rc MiiHcul Drpartnieni. 

2d AsbUt. Surg. Willnuns, Ist Auist .Surg. vice 
SpmuH, h, p. n Nov. 1 , 

L. Nelson, 2d Assist burg. do. 

st»j: 

Maj. Lonug. on h. ji. IiHp. F. O. of Kill. In Nova 
Sci.tia, (with rank of Lt CoL in the aimy,) 
vice Voikf. n.c 26 Sept 1828 

rayin. Jcdln-oc, from 62 F. to be Paym. of Rec. 
Dist vice Hall, h.p. ICOct. 

. ' ■ Edinomlt, fiom 5(5 F. to be l-ayui. of 

lt(i:. DisU \(u(i itcnncU, d«..ftd do. 

Jlon/iitiif Stuff. 

.Stair Surg. J. F. Clarke. Phys. to Farcei, vice 
Sttoeiiy, proti., i Sept 18S8 

thiddy, As^int Surg. vice Tonnere, 
prom. tS June 

J. Oninoron, Ilosp. .\Miixt> vice Grant, dead 

4 .Sept. 

Dr Barry, from h. lx Surg. I7 Oct. 

iJosp. A&s.M. Steele, from h. p. Heap. Assist vice 
DrooKs, res. l.> Nov. 

Assist. Surg. Poole, from 27 F. to be Assist .<iurg. 

vice Thompson, dead K'.Oc. 

lioHp. A»ist. Imlay, fmui 27 F. to be Assist. 

Surg. vic» VVoikI, di'nil do. 

Awiikt. Suri,. Fiu-flcrald, from 49 F. to be Assist, 
burg, vice Hushu, h. |x 15 Nov. 

■ ■ ■ Teevan, luoni. 17 F. to be AKist. 

Surg. vice Carter, h. p. do. 

(^urri.io'is. 

Rev. W. C. Broiigliton, Chiinlnin to the Tower 
rif London, vice Itev. Ari-hiluacon Coxc, dead 

G Oct 1828 

Awist. Surg. Ilcnncn, from 57 F. Aaa. Surg. to 
It. Mill. Akvluin at Southampton, vke Watson, 
to (.'hrisca 11 ^pt. 

Licut.-Gen. Sir .1. Finser, Licut-Gov. of Chester, 
viceLicut-t’ol. Coghlou, dead 13 Nov. 

UL Licut.-Col. i'tiinciuii, on h. p. 5 Gk. LC luf. 

Dep. Gov. St Maw’s, viccUrahmn, dead 23 Oct. 
Capt Rootli, on h, ^ Town-Mgj. of Montreal, 
vice Weeks, res. 25 June 

(7*Mttoc/u'd. 

To he Lkut, Cotnnels of Infantry bff purehaie. 
Maj. Dadcock, from K Dr. 21 Nov. 1828 

—. Hen. O. R. Abereromby, flom S Dz. Gds. w, 
Capt Atmvtage. from Coldstr. Gds. w. 

— BoaM, from R. Horse Sds. do. 

Maxwell, from 95 F. 26 do. 

—I— Somerset, from 3 Dr. do. 

To be Cofifuiiu ofJnfbntry by 
Lt Vivian, from 52 F, 13 Nov, Itfi 

— Strange, from 13 Dr. do. 

— Slater, /Vom 40 F. 

— Alherlcy, from 70 F. ' do* 
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Appoinimenti, Promotiom, J^c. 


CF«b, 


JAt unJertHrmtiffnsd (kSker, AdvfM^ Bmwl JldfUr 
tmprrior to Mu HrgitneiUal Commi^don. hat ao- 
eefttrd framotum m/w» Ila^^pt acw^iag to 


eeifted framotum Vfwn IlaifjMU, accvrdi 

the Gene^^dl ^der oj the ihtn jfyrV 18S(i. 

To be Lieutenant Cnfonet qf liifanfr}/ 
t.>Col. Kelly, firom S.> l'\ 25 No 


Bt. Lt 


itw. ista 


T?ie undermentioned Lleutenantx, actuatiy eerviiief 
upon h'uU-Pay l/t Reffimentt qf the Line, whose 
(fommltrtont arc dated lii or jtrevioui to the J^dr 
1811« have accepted promofton upon tialf'ray, 
acw^ng to the Gtneral Order of the Dec. 
1827. 

To 6^ Capiaim qfitfaniry. 


LI. Pmu», from 8H F. 21 Nov. 1828. 

F^ftker, from 10 F. do. 

—NcUly, firom 40 F. do. 

«— Baarilman, SI F. 25 do. 

Kerr, &om 47 F. do. 


E^hnnges. 

Lt-'C-ol. Lord G. W. Rutwli, 8 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Lt. Col. Hon, Ci. B. Miilyneux, h. p. 

— - Pirke, 22 F. wlthLt. Cul. Falconar, h. n> 
Dick, 42 F. wjtt Lt. CoL Uon. Sit C. 

Gordon, h. p. 

■ Walker, .49 F. with Lt Col. Fuller, h. n. 
ktal. Lowrie, 69 F. rec. difT. with Mi^. Lord K. 

fitly, h. p. 

llayly, 98 F. with Bt. Lt. Ool. Wade, h. p. 
Capt. ButKcrlancl, 03 F. with Cant. Banner, h. i>. 
23 Dr. 

' PortmiD, 6 Dr. rec. diflT. with Capt W'. 
Moore, h. p. 

■ Shaftn, 12 F. rec. dilT. with Capt. Pridcaux, 
h. p. 

— Murray, 5.3 F. rec. difll with Copt. 11. 8. 
Phllipa, h. p. 

— Ktrwah, 66 F. roc. dift*. with Capt. Rum- 
ley, h. p. 

•— Macquarie, 93 F. with Bt. MaJ. Nolukeo, 
h. p. 

LieuL Glanvillo, 8 Dr. rec. dIff. with LicuL lion. 
U.B. Grey. h. p. 7i V. 

■ Long, 37 F. rec. diff. with LieuL 7Io>i. C. 
S. Clements, h. p. 

' - Fletcher, 58 P. with UouL Hutton, h. p. 
6 W. L R. 

■ " Graham, 80 F. with LieuU Broadhead, h. 
p. R. Afr. Corps. 

O’Neill, 61 F. rec. dilL with LicuL FiU- 
Gorald, h. p. 

■ " Vigoreux, 81 P. with LieuL Shore, h. ik 
71 P. 

Aird, 92 F. with Lieut M'Murdo, h. p. It. 
Afr. Corps. 

Eju. He Daubrawa. 65 F. with Eos. Durslem, h. p. 
~ Inoes, 1 F. with 2d LieuL Denhamc, h. p. 
Bourbon R. 

— Lewiii, 81 F. witli Ens. Arnold, h. p. 

— King, *6 P. with Ena. Phibbs, h. p. 

Paym. Fuk, 17 Dr. with Capt. Chandler, h, p, 

Unatt. ^ 


Rtidignations and Retirement. 

Lieut.‘General. 

R. Lethbridge. 

M(^(ir-Geacro/i. 

G. D. Robertson. 

Bayoet. 

Walsh. R. Art 

Wtllianuon. Of F. 

Morrison, R ArU 

Afi^i. 

Wardrop, 81 F. 

Captalm. 

.Snley, h. p. 8 F* 

Bowl^, i F. 

Greenwood, 2tP. 

Blakeney, 86 F. 

Mills, 55 F. 

Bristow, 66 P. 

Glover, 69 F» 

Ingram, 69 F> 

Raymond, 73 F* 

Clarke, h. p. R. Art, 

Conwts, Enaignts and id Lieuts. 
Hickman. 6 Dr. 

J. Caeetdy. 16 P. 

Wo^lRtaifton, 6 P. 


GamUa, 82 P. 

Sergeant, 60 F. 

Ireipongar; 60 P. 

E. M. sUok, 74 F. 

Spargo, 1 W. 1. R. 

Uedkal Dap. 

AuUL Surg. Gisborne, 42 F. 

Staff AmIsl Sure. Hunter. 

Hosp. Assist. J. H. Brool^ 

Appointment Cancelled. 

Lt. Muon, 31 F. 


Deaths. 

General. 

Sir Baldwin Lelshton, lUirt. LL Qov. of Carrivk- 
fergus, Lotrm Park, Salop 13 Nov. 1828. 
Lieutenant-Ctdoneis. 

M'Lainc, 77 F. 

Lumley, K. African Col. Corps, Sierra Leone, 

2 Aug. 182S. 

Coshlan, LL Gov. of Cliestcr 
Fraser, R. Art. Ceylon 30 June, 1818. 

Hobbs. 11. Kng. SHitland 28 (X*L 

Damn Grtibin, late 1 Uu6S.Qerm. L^. Dupholy, 
Hanover 1.3 do. 

Dcbbieg. Fort Maj. of Dartmouth, h.p. 5 Gar. Bn. 
Af<i/»rs. 

Dely, .38 F. Bengal. 

Il^dork, 97 K. Ceylon 

C. Stewart, lato of Huy. Mar. London Nov. 1H2K. 
Captuina. 

Tathwell, R. Horse Uos. Whitburn, .Sunderland 
- 20 Nov. 1828. 

Sheweli. 3 Dr. Gds. Liiinhurgh 27 Get. 


F. jenyponney, 
26 March. 

\S Oi t. 
*4 Dec. 1827. 
20 Oct 1828. 
27 do. 


Ail C. II. Farrington, Hart. 31 
llciiga) 

lliggiDKon, late t It. Vet Bn. 

Smith, do. Bridlington Quay 
Blake, h. p. 24 F. 

Evans, h. p. 87 F. 

Browne, h. p. 89 F. Harkney 
Barr)’, Ii. p. African Corpi, Kingstown. Dublin 

7 Nov. 

Cray, h. p. The Kmg'H American HegL 12 Krb. 
Lloyd, h. p. 3 I’rov. Ihu of Militia 30 J unc. 
Hodgson, E. India Company’s Serv. recruiting at 
Liver{>ooL 

Lieutenanta. 

Taylor, 38 F. Ilerel'ortI Nov. 1828. 

Kelly, 54 F. Cawnimre 12 May. 

Marfey, SO F. 

Munru, Adjutant (o 90 1'. Z.'intc 3 Aug. 

W. Dolphin, i Bat Hllle Brig^e 
Edridge. Roy. Eng. Worcester 6 Nov. 

Jhiliehody, h. p. 12 Dr. 16 )ug. 

Hariiur. n. p. 15 Dr. Jamaica 1C April. 

Gordon, do. 2C Get. 

UyeroTt, h. p. Si Dr. Lancashire 10 do. 

Tallow, h. p. 6 F. Dtuinrotn, Cavan 4 July. 
Sherriff, h. p. Ki F. 2 Nov. 

M'Calman, b. p. 26 F. May 1826. 

Bagnctt, h. p. 28 F. 4 Nov. iHgH. 

Metcalfe, h. p. 32 F. Guernsey 3 Oct. 

Tips o, h. p. 48 F. 3 March. 

Galway, h. p. .4fi F. 18 Nov. 1 Hi*?. 

Maclean. Ii. p. 59 F. lOOi’L 1828. 

Ashley, h. n. 96 K. Havre, Franca 19 Julv. 
Sir W. A. Browne, Duri. h. p. 101 F. 

30 April, 1827. 

Bossc. h. p. Germ. Leg. Gieldc, Hanover 

18 Sept. 1828. 

Comets, id Linitnania, and Bnaigni. 
Moilliel. 13 Dr. I'ondicherry 1 May. 1828. 

Bruce, i F. Gds. 

C. Steuart. 12 F. Gibraltar 3 Nov. 

J. S. Clarke, h. p. Unatt 
F. D. de Daubmwa, do. London Nov. 1828. 
Storrt, late 1 Roy. Vet Bn. Bedford 7 July. 
Ellii, lato 5 Roy. Vet. Bn. 6 do. 

Barlow, h. p. iu6 F. 12 Jan. 

Quarter.Maateta, 

Lotchford, R. Home Gds. 

Latham, h. p. 2 Life Gds. 26 Sept. 1828. 

Goodland, h. p. 19 Dr. 12 Nov. 

Kieos, h. p. 60 F. Annapolis 29 Aug. 

Medical Dep. 

Dr Brown, Inspector of Hospitals, Madras 

2 July, 1828. 

— Heanea, do. Gibraltar 

Staff Surg. Rice 16 Oct 



IU29.3 


Ap^winimfritt, ProfiU>thn$, S^c. 


2«.'l 


Siirff. Rttxtun, h- |i. t4 Dr. Tunbridge Wells 

T Ngr« 1 jSH. 

Aa. Surg. Home, h. p. 53 F. 1 Nsy. 

——— Lloyd, h. p. 45 P. Hastings 8 Not. 

ChajtMnt. 

lUtchmaii, nihraitar 1.3 OcU 


Mttlter. Roy. Art. Woolirieh 15 Nov. IH-iS. 
IHtceUantim* 

MaJm ArdidaKi Ab> Insp. Gen. of Barrscfca 
Nutt, h. p. District Paymaster t OcL 


December* 


I Life Gits. Cor. and .Sub-LL Sir K. nia<’kctt, UK 
, LU by purch. vice Bavnrrl. ret. 

•Jl Nov. IKC8 

S. rairy. Cor. and .‘.ub-T.t. do. 

S L>. Willmtna, C'npt by pureh. vice 

5/an^. ofCiimiarthcn, fft. i5J\iljr 
Cor. aud Sub-Lt. Sir J. Ogiivy, Bt. Lt. 

*' 0 . 

W. T. Sqnirc, Cor. and .Sub Lt. do. 
R. II. GiJr. Lt. DAHliwrmd, ('apt. by pureb. viuu 
lloain., prom. Not. 

Cor. inortl L. Wt-IIteley, LU do. 

W' Murray, Cor. do- 

Corjioral W. Emmett, Qua. Mast >icc 
LachCurd, dead 'diSrpu 

1 Dr. C’apt W. M. Owen, from b. p. Cjpt. 

vifc Webb, ex« h. rei 2 . dirt'. IK Doc. 

9 AMdxt. Kiirg. Ilrealin. from 03 !■'. As'.iiit. 

Surg. vice ilrookt’i rvi. vySvpt. 
Grcn. Gds. Ens. and LL iSagot, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. vice Baity, prom. 5U Dec. 

lion. A. F. Foley, Eriii. and Lt do. 
U. Wag. Tr. Cupt IIvaU, from !>8 F. Ma{. by 

purdi. vjce l)‘ArJoy, ret 'J3 Dee. 

3 F, Cda. Fn-i. »n<I Lt. (liMd. Lt and Cajd. >)y 
pun'll. vi«v> (iooiip, ret. 1^7 Nov. 

A. Liddell, Kns. and Lt du. 

(-illico;, from b'.' F. Lt and ('.npt 
viee exch. IK Dec. 

2 F. Ens. DieKon, Ll. by purch. vice Ken¬ 

nedy, pioiii. do. 

T. Ki'itiy. Lsie. do. 

G 'Jd Lr. DlFi'y, ftoni C'cyl. llc^ F.iu. 

% ici' .InliiiKun, hUiMirHCilcd 11 Deo. 
7Lt.lioA. S. llaD Adj. vice Oir, res. Adj. only 

*'U Nov. 

Id 11. St J. Miidmay, Elis. by purch. vice 

While, ret do. 

1 1 ICub. KncLind, Lt. vice F'um^lcen, dead 

i N Dec. 

J 3 Caj»t. Mnre, from h. p. f'opt. vice Wa» 

turmuD, cxeh. rec. uift'. do. 

21 Capt Jxirrf W. Paiilot, from fiS F. 

(!npi. vice Vcoiuan, h. i>. rec. difL 

4 Dec. 

SlafTA^ ^urg. Grunt, Ai. Surg. viee 
Tighe, 7.> F. 18 do. 

97 ■■ - Ferguson, AT. D, As.Surg. 

vicol'oole, huff d'. 

St Ens. Horne, Lt by purch. vieo Hunter, 
Dfl P. 27 Nov. 

r. S. Ruhtacc, Rnii. do. 

( npl. linn. H. S. Fane, Mgj. by purch. 
\iec Kroderii'k, ict. 18 Dec. 

I. *. Ilookc, ('apt. do. 

Knx. Newoomen, Lt. do. 

John Fordyce, Gent to be Ensign do. 

*: Eus. Eyrc,‘ Lt. by purch. vice I'hoinp- 

Bon, ret 23 Nov. 

II. Kcpidc. Ens. do. 

Lt ColHMdd, trom h. p. 10 Dr. Ll. ( ice 

ll.'iiiiiitun. exch. ret. dlfl'. 18 D<v. 
Assist. Surg. M.xgiiire, from h. p. 3" 1''. 
.Assist hurc. vice l.oriintT, eanc. 

87 do. 

Mai. Mncdowall, from h. p. MaJ. pny. 

dw. Moe Uumey, 73 F. da 

51 Kiu. Alcotik, from 91 P. Lt by 
purch. vice W yly, ret. 11 Dei*. 

Lt. Molnwaiing, Capt vku WoodwanI, 
dead i do. 

I-jw. Farkrr, Lt. do. 

G. ll. J. Leigh. Ens. dtt 

Laid. Hunter, from sn P. Capt Vice 
Peacock, h. p. rce. diff- da 

i^ns. Keating. I.(. by purch. vice rrokr. 
ti f. • II da 

.1. Wipg, Gent. Ent by purch- vice 
Kontinj', prom. DJ da 

Voi. XXV. 


57 


42 


41 

4, 


sr, 


fi) 


62 

63 


66 

C7 


l7 


73 


73 


77 

79 

H4 

90 

93 


i: 


99 


Lt, Robereton, Capt by purrh. vrcii 
M'DuugBlI, ret 18 Dee. 1K'J8. 

Rtih. BrnhOD, Lt. do. 

W. Tranter, Fn*. do. 

Stair Aik Surg. M'Math, U. D. As. 
Surg. vice Hennen, R. Mil. Asylum, 

18 do. 

Miti.Iftffi. H. A. F. Ellis, Lt by purch. 

vice Fila Gerald, ret «Io. 

(,'ftpL Lchlie, M-'j. do. 

Lt Nesbitt, ('apt tfo. 

Capt. Frtirlicld, from 3 F. Gds. Men 
GilUesh cxch. da 

Capt Dumas, from h. p. Capt pay. difl’* 
vlc<* Lord W. Paulet, 21 F. 4 do. 
Lt Cart, from li. p. HI F. Qua. Moat. 

vice Dukes, h. p. HI K. II do. 

A-eiat. Korg. Daly, fnnn h. p. F- 
Assist Surg. vie® Breslm, i) Dr. da 
Lt. Beckham, from h. p. 61 F. Lt. vice 
Warden, I*.vym. 93 F. JH do. 

Lt Grant, Capt. by purch. vice Cock- 
crill, ret 11 Dec. 

Ens. Jnmrs, Lt. da 

C. (?. Davie, ICns. do. 

—Craven, Capt by purch. vice lie 
Mtmtmorcu^, ret. 18 do- 

Ens. Trapaiul, Lt da 

T. Todd, Rn«. do. 

Ens. lUrvey, Lt vice WiUiamsou, 
de.ul 2 iNo\. 

_Daly, Lt by purch. viee Seyinoui. 

prom. 25 do. 

Ilosp, As. Vowel), As. Surg. via? Fra¬ 
ser, dead 

MM. Burney, from 41 F. 

nrurc, h. p. ree. diif. 

Eus. BUkc, from Ens. vice Came¬ 
ron, 7'» F. da 

.A.4si«>t Surg. Tighr, from W F. /\s»ii-i. 

Sure, vice Grattan. Co F. do. 

Lt Coi. Bradshaw, from h. p. Lt Cot 
viee Madaiue, dead 29 do. 

Ens, Cameron, from 75 F. Ens. il.-i* 
Machenne. h. p. 97 do. 

C. MncarUicy, Ens. by purch. vii o Ing¬ 
ram, ret IJ Dec. 

R. Allsuu, Ens. vho Slraton, prmn. 

* 4 dn. 

Lt Warden, from 66 F. paym. 'iee 
Macdonald, 23 F. Ib do 

Cwit. Munro, Maj. »iy piirch. vice St 
(;inir, prom. 

Lt. Randolph, Capt 
Ens. Fipon, Lt 
R. Shic), Ens. 

Lt Saunders, Capt. by puruli 
Gibbons, ret 


18 Dee. 
MM. vice 
'J: Nov. 


•} ilo. 
di>. 
do. 
div 
, V,.-. 
U do. 


Enfc’l/on.'C. R. St John, Lt d > 
T. F. Saodeman, Eii«. d.» 

Lt nim»cr,noin34 F.Captbyjninl 
vice spiAU, rci. t*. \oi 

raiit.Cnmberlaiid, from h. p. Capt. i«»j - 
ilHr, vice Hunler, 5.5 F. IDie 
Staff Assist Surg. Topham. A^. 

Surg. vice Austin, prom. I** ih'' 

Capt Gould, from h. i*. vi. • 

liaod. It Wag. Train -3 d.. 

Ahu. 1. Surg. Feck, fioni h. p. O I • 
Assist. Surg. vice Luwdor, 59 r 


Adj. 


18 De ¬ 
vice M'Kcnzie, res. 

cic 


Ens. U-iy, 

R. Staff CorM*V*tTiortoji, Capt vice D“ Vc|m‘t. 
dead ,, . 

9d Lt Parsous, Isl LL vivc llnnis. 
dead dn 

AAims, M- 'Ifc Hiwiori 

27 du. 

‘JL 





jijt/to/tUmenfs, PromoHoM, S^c- 




S Vr. I. n. C«pf. MTttTthy. from li.!». fapt tJcc 
SaouOi ret. 97 Uru. KRUt 

r«T}. Rest. R. Lblo, itd Lt. by purvh. vioe Otmy. 

6 K. 11 Im. 

CeyL R^- Lt Burlelj^h, from h. p. late S r«ylt 
Rest l.t vice Fenwick, prom. 3 j no. 

R. M«lla Fcnr. rapt Elliot, from Ret. T.lsf, Cant. 

with tcmnorary rank, vke Hoitriio, 
dead SiOst 


Or</n<ir?fe Tyepnrtment^ 

Royal Azt Capt. and Bt Md). Campbell, Lt Col 
vice Ftoitcr, dead 33 Nor. 

Sd Capt Gray, Capt. do. 

Capt. Schatem, f^om Unatt h. p. 2d 
Capt. do. 

Cai>t. and Rt. MaJ. Turner, Lt r'ot 
vice Monlaon, ret 23 do. 

9d Capt Fop>, ('apt. do. 

Capt Annitrong, Rt>m Unatt h. p. Sd 

Capt do. 

. Cooknon, from Unatt li. p. 2d 
(.'apt VIVO Ord, desd 5 Dee. 

^ Capt. and lit. Cleaviaad, Lt Col. 

vivc !»L ('lair, ret 9 do. 

Sd Cupt. Kon. W. Arbulhnot, Capt. 

do. 

Lt Rich, 9d Capt. do. 

' Sd Lt. Mitchell, Itl Lt. do. 


Hoapifai Staff. 

Dr Alex. Brnaiiroot, Dom h. p. Dcp. 
tiup. of llotp. Aiop Hennoii, dcM 

3 Nov. 18:8 


Garrhon/f. 

Gen. G. Moiicneft', Got. ofrarrickfer* 
gua, vice Gen. sir II. Leighton, deml, 

SO Nov. Ih'ifI 
Capt. Kelly of CO F. Fort Maj. at Dart 
mouUi • 

IJunffurlicd. 

To It Utvienani-CotoHclt cflitfantry hupurchasr. 

Mai- t-laike, from 77 K. Ao lice. laSil 
Capt Batty, from (iirrn. Oda. du. 
Dt. Lt Col. St Clair, Icom 94 F. 

9 Dec. lfi2S 

To be Captains qf fnfonirp ht/ purchase. 

Lt. Kenned), from S F. 27 Nov. ia2K 
Lt. Sugden, from 13 Ur. SJ Dec. 


7Ar nm/fTitWHfluned LicN/.'nAntt. ueiunVif trr. 

vlugupon FuU-Vup tn Ri'ulmvnts of the Loir, 
icAwf are daifd in or prei'ious to 

the pear 181l,A«ive arcejitrd promotion upr.u 
acrordittff to the Gtfnrraf Order of 
the 27th Dec. 1826. 

To he Captains qf htfanlrtf, 
l.t Fenwick, imm Coyl. itr Dec. 1828 

— Bigga, from 29 F. do. 

— Bcriard, from i5 F. do. 

Lt-Col. FlU-Clarcnce, Col^it. Uda. with Lt.*Cot 
Armytagc. h p, 

M&i. UuteniHMn F. with Ma^. Stewart, 7't F. 
Capt Smith, 11 F. rcc. diff. With Capt J, IlobiD- 
»on, h. p. 

-Bayne*, 88 F. rcc. diiT. with Capt. Crosbte, 

h. p. 

■ ' ■ Donncllan. 82 F. wltli Capt Slater, h. p. 
Lieut Egerton, 70 F. with '..ivut Maihcw, Itido 

Brig. 

■ ' Collins. 4 F. with Licnt Cameron, 89 F. 
—- Peck, 55 F. witli Lieut Cocliranc, li. p. 4 F. 

iZddt^Rfffton^ and Jieliremenis, 

Lirut-wCol. St Clair, R. Art, 

Lt. Ou). Addame, Itoyal Art 
■ — ■ Elliot. do. 

Maj. D'Arl^, R. Wag. Tr. 

t'.apt. Marg. of Carmarthep, S I.ifc Gds. 

~ <3(Miilp, 3 F. (ida. 

. gn ■ " ■ Sprait, IX) F. 

M .1. StioKO, 2 W. L R. . 

—— Mardougall. .'i7 *”• 

—— Cockorlfl, C7 I'. 


Lieut Bayard, 1 I.lfe Gd«. 

-Wyiy, 17 P. 

■' — Croke, 60 P. 

Eniign Whil^ 10 F. 

— Ingram, 84 F. 

Assift Surg. Broedee; 9 D2. 

CanetUed. 

Capt Horton, R. Staff Corps 
Lt Adatnit, do. 

AaMit Surg. Lorimer, 42 F. 

Suparaeded. 

Auiat Surg. Paikc, 6f. D. S3 F. 


Diamh^ed, 

Paymaiter Sherlock, 87 F. 

Dealht. 

General DowdoeweTI, lateof 00 P. 

Lieul.-Gea. Strickland, late It Mar. 

Maj.-Gun. Sfr G. A. Madden, KU Portsmoulli 

8 Dec. I RTF 

Licut.-Co1. Payne, R. Art Gibraltar 4 Dvr. 
Major Ord, Auj. 11. Art Woolwich iK> 

- - HoriJry, h. p. fiO F. ' fl Sept. 

rapt Byron, 16 Dr. Meerut, Bengal 11 July 

■ — Uemmlng, 11 F. Ghaxectiote, Bengal 

7 June 

Maiswoiing, 47 F> Bethampore, Bengal 

7 April 

' ' Woodward, 51 F. 

— OuneTlo, II. Malta Frne. M.'ilta S3 (K't. 
■ .1 J. C. Mackay. late 9 Vet. Bn. 4 Dn 
-■i < ■ ■ \> illutm Grant, h. p. 8 F. Gdn. 8 July lfr.'7 

■ Hair, h. |>. 2F. Camden Town 

22 Oct IR?R 

— Wallcy, h. p. 14 F. 

— - - Joties, h. p. 21 F.' 

■ Humphrey, h. p. 45 F. 


•— Palmer, li. |>. 129 F. 
—> Rawllnaoii, h. p. '' 


23 Julv 1827 

2.4 Nov. 
Lifford, Ireland 
(iNoT. I82H 
15 Der. 1K'J3 
It. Art Dalltocollig 

5 Dec. 13TS 
— Duncan Campbell, h. p. R. JTar, 

17 Kept 1827 

>— Rriatow, fi. p. 12 Uot 18'Jh 

Ewart, ii. p. STJunrlk'J? 

— Uaitd, Ik p. 25 Feb. IM 'K 

< Thomiwon. h. p. 

Lieut. Forstcen, 12 F. Gibraltar 28 Nov. 

— Willianntju, 73 F. do, II do 

— — Horrhi, U. StaffCnrit* 

— Williams, It Mar. Sd Aug. 

— ~ Foden, do. 9 Kepi 

— Clapperton, do. 23 M.»i 

■ ' Caldwell, do. 

-Je*M>p, do. SU.m. 

— Salmon, Adj. R, Mar. .4 0< *.. 

-WilliairiR, h, p. R. Mar. 28 Au-*. 

’ 3. Smith, ret full pay, Royal SapiuMw aiir> 

Mincn lOOr’ 

—— Hannain, h. p. 7 F. 11 Vc.v 

—. Forde, h. p. 9 F. f I May 1 . 8 ‘> 

-Kelly, h. -L S3 F, 21 .lunc ISi { 

—- Minster, h. p. 24 F. 2J Nov. ISJK 

— .Stewart, h. p. 25 F. 1!) Sept. lyS-A 

-Brooks, h. p. 54 F. 29 Sept. IRS.l 

-Brown, b. p, W F. 17 June lRi7 

——Shipley, h. p. (8 F. ISJan.JK?? 

-Evnos, h. p. 75 F. o Fell. 

Catine, h. p. 98 F. Guenney 11 Nov. 18SS 
• Dc Pons, h. J), 3 Ceylon Regt Sept 22 

"" ' Dc Wedell. h. p. Bruns. Cav. 

Cornets, td Lieuienantt, and ISnsleni, 

Roche, 8 F. Dinapore, Bengal 21 June IKTR 

16 Nov. 
Nov. 
t Apr. 

5 July 
20 Mar. 
4 Oct. 
19 July 
Nav. 18*7 
27 Aug. 162H 
iHDet. 1 k :7 
KLNov. 1626 


Bengal 

M'crge, 17F. Gibraltar 
Nash, *7 F. St Vincent 
White, 47 F. Ocrolmrpore, Bcnsal 
Appleton, R. Mar. 

Butler, h. p. IL Mar. 

Lock, do. 

O'Bleme, do. 

Murtimor, late of R. Mat. 

( hambets li. )>. 21 Dr. Sierra Leone 
( oxe, h. n. 24 Dr. 

‘Str F. J. FalkineV, JU, h. p. 4 F. 

Latton, h. p. 8f p, 



AppoirUmcntaf Promot'utn*, S^c, 

Korr. h. p. A Irish BrU. 0 Auff.lAft 

Do gut(ov«li, )i. u. iiiaopeudeuUi SO July 
Macauley, h.p. Ncwf. Fenc. Batbi Upper Canada 
. TAug. 1828 

I'aynuutn’ AikcWf h. p. Hecnitt. District. 

- — ■ ■ Hums, h. p. Queen's fUogers, Moflht 


9(ii 


97. .Sept. 

QuarbT'Mtuter Ooodlaad, h. v. 19 Dr. SheOlefd, 

13 Nov. 

' " — Hoadenoa, b. p. CsidiaeM Penc. 

S7Aug. 


Dop. Com. Gen. BMtiausicr, h. ». GlbralUt 

2i Not. 1828 

As. Com. Geu. Baker, h. p. Ireland 31 Uaj 
Jlep. As. Com. Gen. Barrow, h. p. 

Dcp. lotp. Dimkiii, h.p. Stfl^TSuro. 27 Nov. 
Dcp. Purv. C. J. Fuher, h p. i Mar. 

Surs.-Priuer, h. p. 73 F. <;orii, Sept. 

As. Surg. ThomsoD, .58 !•'. Cawopore, Bengal 

o June 

-— Fraser, 73 F. Gibrettor 20 Nor, 

Uoip. As. Walsh, h. p. Loodoa U Sept 


Ai-nrABCTiCAi. Lk^t or Bnolibii BAKKntrrTcxEs, announced between the 22d 
of November, and the 23d of December, 1828, extracted from the London Gaxettc. 


Andrews. D. Cniiibourng>8trcet, itnw>hat manu* 
fadiirer. 

Auilslcy, W. Hctl*Il»1v>Gill, worsted-spinner. 
Ai'hur. J. II. GarlK'k'HiU. atstioncr. 

A!( taiitlur. kl. Sslfotd, common brewer. 

AppIctDU, \Vh4e I1urHc>court. High Street, 
Southwark. ho|>-incrchant. 

nedford, T. Goswcll-strect, carflentet. 

Blackburn, J. Coleman-street, auutiuuecr. 

Uiowii, .1. Greenwich, currier, 
llarbcr, W’. GrnyVtnn'Iauc, grocer. 

Ucaiimont, J. anJ A. BukluMton, nianufucturers 
.>f r.tucy Atods. 

Brown, J. 0, Bulley, Glouccstor, trader, 

Uruiiker, J. Westbury, clolhicr. 

. Drown, J. Manchester, cotton<dcalcr. 

W. \VoiMl.i>trcrt, Iftoc*rauuui'ueturer. 
Bullock, J. .Strand, printseller. 
llrougiitoa.*K. Great Russcbbtiecl, ehemist. 
ncfkct, J. and 1. jun. llibton, grocen. 
il.tItoD, <>. and J. auil J. Wiguo, brass-founders. 
Blackburn, K. Cleckhcatou, printer. 

Clarduuu, A. Arbuptercace, Commeidal-ioad, 
slui>-owner. 

C'l>rist<an, 1% Crown-street, Pmsbury-squarc, 
wonllcn-dreper. 

Colicn, Lloyd's C.rfreo-hnusc. merchant, 
Ciioitcr, .1. Nuicinghain. lacc-inaimTacturer, 

Clara, A. St M.try-at-hUI> eual-faclor. 
r.ifp, D. S. Beaumoiit'Stiect, crocer, 
i'rompton, J. Kiishcruft, fustion-manufacturer. 
CIniK, .1. Kensington (travel Pits, victualler. 
Cona'r, G.. G. Nayior, aud J. llassall, White- 
chiireli, liankcrs. 

Cockin. U. Shoepridpe, foncy-manurscturcr. 
Boilsun, H. iled'lton-streel, Southwark, hop- 
factor, 

Diiimelt, J. Cheapsidc, toyman. 

Dodt^son, W. F. laiedi, victualler. 

Oavis, D. l''rulay-..trueC, cottoo-factor, 
r/’Oyley. J. Oxfnrd-strcct, draper. 
noOgson, It. I'reston. inn-kecper. 

BickensoD, J. Aluiondbury, fancy doth-manu- 
facturer, 

Erableton, R. NewcasUc-uikin-Tyne, tanner. 
ElUor, Mary, Oawtry, bookseller, 
dll'*, T. Sulivey Street, Commercial Ituad, vlc> 
tualler. 

Fry, W. and .!■ and J. Oiapmao, St Mildred's 
t'uurt, bankers. 

Farrcr, J. tiverponl, merchant, 
i'ishcr, J. H. Rxeter, carver and gilder. 

Fulwnud, W. Ulrmingham, victualler. 

Koxard, J. Ccmduit-sireet, mercer. 

Golding. W. l.ym'omU', Somerset, dealer. 
Ooodhueh, R. GlaKshoiiso-Btrcct, flOimungor. 

Gee. J. A. Snllsbury-sticct, laon^-sctlveocr. 
Gridum), W. Lrads, diap». 

Gibbs, E. Theobald’s-ro^, com'Chandler* 

Hirst, II. sen. Northallerton. 

I lonieymau, H. A. Thrcadueedlo-streot, tobaecth 

II ML 

Hudson, n. Norwich, stationer. 

Hargreaves, <•. I.iverfN> >1, tailor. 

Hlrsubflotd, P. Z4 BiUiter-Miuare, merchant. 
Head, J. Egremunt, pa)ier-manufactUTer. 

Hebron, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
Hiatt, D. (^mberwell, scrivener. 

{lance, J. Buckiugtvam-strect, wine-bnAor. 
Howell, U. Uengnl, merchant 
tiatelictl. U, Hampstead, coal-^norehant 
HaT\M!t, J, Reading, draper. 

Junes, K. O. Gloucester, Umber-Tnerehant, 

Janet. J. Jun. Aston Juxta, fiinain{haBB| gun* 
maker. 

lucob, J. Trevetken, nctualler. 


James, 1). Minorics, woollen-draper. 

Kcnoinglon, J. ShelHeld. mason. 

Kirbv, W. Fram-is-street, music-dealer, 

Knight, C. Woitliing, victualler. 

Kaye. W. Almundbury, fHiicy-eluth-maiiuCncturcr 
Klrkman, II. H. St I'aut’s Chureb-yard, Silk- 
warchuuberaan. 

Lavers, J. Duckfastlcigh, worsted spinner. 

I4)wick, W. Moulton, butcher. 

Luniley, I*. J. aud T. Miiues, Broad-strecl-lull, 

dnigeists. • 

LinsdeiU W. Tower Iloyal. unibrella-manufao- 
turer. 

^laaon, O. Cheedlo, horse-dealer* 

Morns, T* Manchester, cotlou-iuanufaoturcr. 
Manning, T* B. Lamb's Conduit-street, money- 

scrivener. 

Muntou, T. Staines, Itsen-drsper. 

MaiidcD, J. Halifax, coach .proprietor. 

Mason, G. i'ursborc, horscHli.-aler. 

Mclior, E. Linthwaitr, clotluor. 

Mealing, W. High Wycombe, upholsterer. 

Moore, J. Camaen Town, builder. 

Nightingale, 11. Queeti's-row, Pimlico, b.iokscUcr. 
Norton, O. Iladcliftb-highway. chcexc-mouger. 
NoTton, W. and F. Jackson, Causat.,n-sttccta 
warrlioutoman. 

Norton, W» C'laytoo, foncy-wooUen numufoe- 
turer. 

Newsome, S. Batiey, woollcn-manu/acturer. 
NiclioUii, W. n. Birmingham, viciUdUcr. 

0.-tKcs, J. and It. Tlioraas. Carnatvon, umoois. 
okiershaw, H. Uuiun-i>lucc, winc-invrcwuiL 
Peake. H. S. Ruiemary-Iane, viotuHtler. 

Paten, R. F-iddington, hlate inerchant. 

Fillin, J. Talbot inn-yard, High-str^ South* 
WBTk, hop-merdiant 
Pagett, F. West Smithficld, publican. 

Pringle, Ek Nnrtli Shields, wtue-mertifiant. 

Pucuck. .1. W- Huntingdon, builder. 

Kowo, R. Whitticlmry-ktrcct, butl.ler. 

Robinson, C. .<><toito, wine-mt-n-hant. 

Kider, T. Ashton-undcr-Lync, cott4N»>«plnner. 
Robinson, J. and J. Kitching, SbeffieU, Britannia 
metahmonufactu rers 
Smith, J. Brighton, maker of sweets, 
bnndcinan, A. M. Pleel-itrect, wine-mcrchauU 
.Smith, N. Wilhington, miller. 

.Smith, 1'. R. VVigiDorv-strcet. Unen-dXMKT. 
Mniih, J. Ghellenhum, tailor. 

ShcUey, J. Uaniey, S)tunge-dealer, 

Stobhs, H. J. Newgate-street, warehouseman* 
Seymour, E. (Serrard-street, dial-maker. 

Stove it, M. H. Jamt'H's Place, Lambeth. 

Stevens. J. Kciiniugton Conamon. bricklayer. 
Smith, W. E. Ilotberhillio, Im^tt-builder. 

Serbutc, J* Battersoa, vlctuailer. 

Turfrey, .1. and J. Osborne, Hackney-road, cabi¬ 
net-makers. 

Thomas, S. Leeds, victualler. 

Tiinier, W. Great George-street, Bermondsey, 
builder. 

Tucker, T. Sheldon, ship-bulldcr. 

'J'ombs, J. Ki'mpsfnrd. caitlc-rtvsler. 

Vmlon, R. Union-street, Old AiUUery Ground, 
tailor. . ^ 

Williams, L. Grove Cottage Holloway, merchant, 
Williams, K. Liverpool, builder. 

W'flnklin. J. and B- ClicUenhiuu. iVus^ers. 
WilUs, J. Nowcsille-upon-Tyne, tiulld^. 
Wauiwright, J. Sheffield. button-mmUd-manuCse- 

Wood, T. Shepton Mallet, vlptiiallcr, 

Wy^, T. St Paul’s t'hurcliyard, warthtniseniin. 
White, J. Wakefield, carpenter. 
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Aiphabeticai. liisT or scoicn Bankruptci*6. announced between tlw Ut 
uf November, and Sht December, ia28, extracted from the Kdinburglt Gazette. 


A<»ain. Jnrnen, writer to the signet, EdinlnirRh. 
Anderson, Kbenewr. sonicUnie Hccounwm, tlienj- 
nffer one of the joint of the !■ tie oanK- 

ing t'oini>any, liunker. hncn-motchint. onU 
t'oni dealer, uow rcbiding in America or else¬ 
where abroad. .. , , 

niaikic, Thomas, grocer. High street, EdmouTBU, 
Mrown. W'Uhani, lirewcr, Galashiels, 

('hisholm, James, ami t'«>. n'cruhams, (.U^ow. 
rhrlblie. Marcarft, morehaiil, LoiigsuW', aiwt- 
Uct^nshire. , , 

Cochran, John, and Co. cottoo-yarn mcrclianus, 

pie^mK R.amUl..HThitoot8. biiiMcts. ami brick 
inanufaciim Tt., Kdmburth oiid Portobelto. 
Fleming, lioUTt, distiller, Luggicsidc, ucat Kirk- 
intuilneh. • . . 

Fortune, t’harlrs, lukcr, m Eninmirgn. 

Fraser, James Bnstow, writer and bKiker in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Gillespie. John, proecr, Intelv in Airdnc, now in 
liut^esoiitown, Glasgow. 


GuUiric, James, & Ron, merchants m Glasgow. 
Leith, Alexauder, coach-proprietor nutl Iradi-r. 
filnsgow. 

MaciulBin and Mnckinlay, nicrthant* m nia*- 

gow. 

Mitpkinlay, Robert. morchont in Kuinlnirgh. 

Pringle, .loiin, Vlet>licr, I>^linbiirgh. 
ncid,William.and Son, booksclicrsand statiosier* 
III Gin gow. ,. , 

Itobcrtson, .loan nnd Arehibnld, umlier iner- 
ehunts, and ImiUlerH in tiiobgow. 

Scott, Wiih.-im, jiin. wholcbiilc I'ruit merchant in 
Ediiihtirgh. 

Shcjitn-rd, llolwrt, wright and buiMtt, Cuiwr- 
Angiis. 

Steivnri, J.-.mi-H. grazier and cattle dealer at 1-oaK 
Sharjic, William ami John, meriJiMiiis iii t.Uu.- 

F*"' • r. , 

Russell, William^ grtwer, How Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Tod, .lames, merchant in OlnsRow. 

Wdtfcon and l.cnnox, mciehantK, Glasg<»w. 


lURTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

yV</V IMS. Atl’inmuh. in the East Indltf., tlm 

Ijidyof James llryilnn, M.l>. of the lloiiilMy Me¬ 
dical EsUblishinclU, of ft vUugliteT. ^ . 

Aus> Id* At Port I.onw. MHunlius. the Latly <rt 
flic Hon. l.ieut..Ccncral Sir CliarlcH Colville, nf a 

-M r.iTlhagcna lie I'oluiTiWa, the L-ndy 
t.f n'.bni t Haldane. Emi- of a d.m/'hr.*?. 

II. \t H.itiipdeii Jninaiea. Mrs Isljln, 

Hjfeof UicRcv. Ceo. lilytb, orndni^-Mcr. 

<>rf. 26. Al Keilhoi'k, thcLadyof Mcv. inncK- 
shank. Esq. of Keith'Kk, of a a.iuRhfcr. 

— Mi'-Milii* of Mvliiiliild, of II'-on. 

.'in. Al iVeithovisc.s, Mn; M illi.imson, or .t 

d.ui'ihfiT. «, ^ 

\»e. I. Al No. IS, Abcrcron.by rift.v, Mrs 

lliuitcr, ofad.ingMcr. r> 

y. Al Ahtrdour llo'.idC, I ifithirc, Mrs Uobtrt 

Lindsay, of a son. ». o . 

4. The I.ndy of Henry Hyndman, Lsq.No. 
FlHdvi.T''tri'el. t\cstmin-.tef, of n danghli-r. 

!*. 'At No. y, Bueelciich ri.uc, 'lis l.arphai, of 

I..'Xt Coatt"> l.'rescciit, the of Tliuioai 

Muiwy Allan, E-fj. of ft '■on- 
— Mrs R. Faiii, Lyncdoi'h I'Ucc, of a 
daughter. 

s. Ml; Bowie, No. Alhvn Plaer, of a son. 

0 . Tin; Lady of UolKirl Miinrt, Ei.ij. of \imaf. 
«»1' .1 son. 

10. At tniftcn, Lndy of u hoiu 

11. At htB houic, in ! inmin’--Icn l'‘n-ld«, I/On- 

doii, ihe Lady of Uic Him. Thotuas Krhkiin>, of a 
«cn. 

f. Mrs .l.ihmton of Sand., of a ion. 

— .Mlljthf, in Kent, the L.idy of the Right 
linn. I 'Td (ir'iiiwk, ofa /m and luir. 

— At No. «. Moray I'J.ii-e, Mrs (h-orge 
Waiichoiw’, of a ho i. 

I u At 13, V'ork Place. Mrs Ikirkcr, of a smi, 
ly, AtParkliall, ihe Lady ot Wilh.am Gordon 
Cloning Skene, Esq. of Pitlurg and Dyiv, of u 

..ii. At No. 58, George .Square, Mrs Lebum, of 
u daughten^^^^^^ Prorson of Myrccsirnic, 
of A ^on* 

— At Clorat House, Mrs Captain Stirling, of a 

^ lS!^AUipr father's house, Edinburgh, thcLaily 
of Murdoch Maclniiio, Kwi. of Liadibuy, of a sou. 
o-l. At No. 1 , Albany Street, Mm Crooka, (d a 

^ATcargen, Hie Lady of William Stolhcrt, 
Ewi. of a daunhler. ... ..., 

— At Ednihiirgh. the Lady of John Rh.tw 
Stewart, C»<|. of a ion. 


21 . At Jedburgh, Mr* Robertson, ofa son, still 

*_»7. \t nrlghlon PJtire, Portolicllo, Mra M. 
.StcnhouRC, of .1 d.ftUghU’r. 

— Atba, yuccu.Mrtrl, MraJ. W. Brougham, 
of a son. 

— At Pitriehir Hmi&c, Mn. Morkcnioc, Pit- 
ru'hlo. oratLiughter. 

vs. \i Diti.iiigh, Ireland, the L.vly of Thoniaa 
Sliedde,.. Ksij. 'Hsf ol' .i win. 

— .At Edinmirgh, Mrs Ilinn Mtirdoch of G.ir- 
tiiUMbcr, of a «'ni. 

'J'l. Al CharUittc Street, Leilh, Mrs Combe, of 
a il inghfer. 

.’*' 1 . -At Il.Titlwinii*. the Lady of Li-'Ul.-Col. 
M'Dnii.iM, 'IVd Ki 'itrii'iil, nf.i d.iiighUT. 

— Al \o. (>, .liiiieV ('(iiirl, Mr>. I'.dward LI* 
Mng .to]ie, ol'.i il.-v»icfit''r. 

— Mrs Hay, .\o. io, South College .Rlrcet, of a 

lAv. I. At Invcritionslon, Mrs (rmnt, of Glen- 
inori'K'ii and Moy, of ii Kin. 

— \r St tnllioiij'i. M.UV, Leith. Mii.Wilhiun 
\i<1. Ilf a -.o.). 

H. The Lady of Capt. illUui Childers, 42d 
Regiment, of u son. 

.3. At J’ritilty, the Lmly of H. A. Waugh, of a 
daughter. 

4. At London, the C’ountcS’. of lihmonll, of a 
d.'iiighter. 

.’i. Al No. e.', Krtt(h now, Mrs >hand, of 0 
d.ttigliter. 

«. At hnokospoik, Mrs Cordon, nf a lUnghUT. 

10. At Nil. •>. (h’OTf'c Street, Mis Forbtv Leith, 
of IVliitihaiigh, r,fuM,n. 

At lielnga.,. Lady Dirk Lftuder, ofadau..ii* 

ter. 

LA. At Edinbiugh, Mis llonry VVestmueolt, of 
a daUfd'tiT. 

11. .At C'ra:gsidc, Mrn Robert Alc.xan<ler, ol a 

ion. 

LL At N'o. 17, Royal Circus, Mrs Pears ni, of a 
son. 

It,. At Keinniy House. Mtb nuriielt. of a Min. 
•— At CuukeiKie, Mrs 11. P. Cudell.uf u dnugh* 
ter. 

— At Nteolsun .Street, Mrs Dr Knibalm, of 
a iluu'ihtcr. 

— At West Minto Street, Newington, Mrs 
Coidon'of Evil*, of a son. 

18. At No. 1. Wharton Place, tlie Lady of Dr 
('n-ville, nf.i son. 

in. At LiiMWHdo, Mrs W Illiam Tod. Junior, of a 
daiiglitcr. 

~ 111 ILiiriilton Place, London, the CuutiUfi 
Gower, of a son und heir. 

— At the Duke of DcaufortN, H.'.timiiiloi', 
loidi Georginiia Ciiuin ille Ryder, ofakoii. 



M) Ai KirKaUy, Mm Lu^dalc, wl'twu ilaush- 
tcra. 

SI. Jit f.oiiiloii. tho Right Roll. Lady Amelia 
SO]>liia Ikiyce, of a daughter. 

— At (inuige, Mrit Spearsi of n ion. 

S>. At Liiiiiluii, the Lady of !>ir Ueorgo Clerk, 
Uarl. M. p. of a kon. 

—< At Ni>. 2.'l. lx>nilon Street, Edinburgh, Mra 
A. Scott, of a von. 

— At AirhouHo, Mm Somerville, of a Hon. 

— At Rraufort Cnatle, the Hon. Mrs Frasi*r of 
l.uvat, of a soQ aiid heir. 

— At (iatton<iide llotuc, Roxhurghthtre, the 

L. 'uly of George Lyon, Exq. of Kirkiiiieliael, of a 
son. 

i;3. At (ho tiiaDw of Ton*hiehon, M rx Scott, of 
a (Laughter. 

Sh. At {.alhallaa, tho Lady of John Small, 
Esq. of a son. 

— At till’ Presidency of Madras, tho Lady of 
Capu (’aitipbull, o3d regiment Native lufuutiy, 
o f o ilaughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 19,1828. At rolomtn, Ceylon, William 
AuiiUli, Ksq. burgeon. 97th regiment, to Mist 
Mornx, ilaughtcr of Major Murrib, late of the 
MTlh ivgiiiiuiiu 

Jnii/ 7. At N'egapatiim, ThomoB Prcndijrg.'wl, 
El']' t'* h. Mcond Hou ol J.icuL-('nl. Prendorgast, 
Mihtarj' Audiiur-Gencral, Madras, to t’arolmc 
Lucy, third dauglthT of the late Martin Daliym* 
pie. h^sq. uf ('lubiid, I^iiiarkbhirc. 

tU. At Madi.iH, Sir James Home, Dart, of 
DlackiadiltT, to Ain>.i, eldest daughter of the late 
Andrew SiirUiitt, Kwi. of Druinpellier. 

IV/. 19. \t the illil CIturch, Halifax, Capt. M. 
Macdtny halherl.inil, 'J5 lI ihghliindcrb, to Eh»i- 
beth, eldest daughter of Uie lulu John Walker, 
Esq. ot ('row Ne^t, A'orkshire. 

lM. .M No. fi), Fn-ilenck street, Mr William 
Grah ini. draper, Leith. toCaroline,-Hcond djiu tlv 
l(-r ot RnlK It llrii'A'ii. (•' ij. architi i-r. 

t’I. At rii»«.ii>s-, ihi of It.trlinouth, to the 

llim. fr.iiK'i*- lioTiiigtoli, 'ceoiid itaughti'T of 
Vjbcount U.i'i'ingiidi. 

tVnp. At Loihloti, Clnrle,’. Potter, E-iq. of 
Diiiting.\.ili'. in (he cotiul) of Gerhy, to Grace, 
feeond ii.m;,iilt'r ot L.iviiL Uurduil, L,q. Clare- 
inonl J.i-tuUii). 

'lioaiia' llowt.miN, Kmi- of I/ondoii. In 
Thuiua^uii'tl wkI, eldest daughter of Mi Loii- 

mei, Kim Row. 

■1. At VVoodhum, Kifeilihe, FriineN Daifimr, 
E'.q. of Firiiie ('.I’.Me, to M.iC'aref (.eoigina. 
cldot daughter of Gr.ih.iiii Uouer, Esq. of Kui- 
c.tldrunk. 

— At lloniiingl'm l.odf'e, Allan Sle.varl, (’ap* 
Imn 3d Hull-., Ill liui.i, daiighler of the late Mat¬ 
thew Foruuie, K-q. 

X At (jreat Siamnorc, MitMlesc'v. Captiin 
Franklin, Royal N.ity. to Jail'’, Sv'eoiul daughter 
of John Irtitllii, Kfi]. Hedlord Pl-ee. 

M. At Niniiieli, \ eaU Miowii. Ksq. to the Ifnn. 
Steurlu. fifth (t.iugliier of Loul Krskiiie, Itis M.i- 
Knvoy Kxtraoidinaiy .lotl vniwtir Pleiii- 
i>uteiiliary to the King of lU. 

7. At Cnutle-Craig, Alexaiidei Heg'iie, I'sq. to 

M. irgaTet Eleanor, only il.aiighter oi the late Sir 
John Gih'Kin C.initiehail of skiiliiig, Hart. 

— At Lougfungli llinibe, Mr Uoliort Oliver, 
*1 iiriik'dyke»,lo Alurgorcl, daughter ui the l.*Uu Mr 
liariey, riunihonse. 

h. At AILSouI'h Church, Mary-lc-bone, Clmrles 
Augustus, Ixird Howard de Walden, to the Lady 
Lucy I’avenilish Uentioek, third daughter of thu 
Duke of Portland. 

—' At Guenibey. 11. Sdnaw, E*.!. eldest son of 
Maior Sh.iw, uf l.ondoii, to Louisa Hope, voung- 
cbt dlughlcr of Jninua M'Nuill, ICsq. detcabcil, 
JnsiHx-lur of IJoqniaU, and gruud.uicce to thu 
lute Viscount Melville. 

10. At his seal in Hampshire, the Hon. Wil¬ 
liam Pole Tilney Long Wellesley, to Helena, third 
■laughter uf Col. Thomas Paterson, of tipper 
8eyiiii>ur Struct, Portman Square. 

— At Newington, Thomas Ogllvie, Esq. of 
Perth, to Barbara ilolca, eldest daughter of Mr 
U. U. Ulyth, mctchanu 

U. At ('athcrloc Rank, Mr Timothy Lane, 
merchant. Leith, to Mary Ann, youngest daughter 
of John HutehliHon, Esq. 
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17. At NorUieuod, Hubert Davu. Eaq. royal 
navy, of (jowca. Isle tiC Wight, to the Right Hon. 
llowager Lady Kirkcudbright, of Kaeberry 
Lodge, .Southampton. 

— H(*re, James Fiiirbalra, Fjw. to Mary £tini< 
belli, eldest daughter of J(»lm Chiistonbcr MuL 
ler, I-lbiv nuinfriM. 

18. At L.iurieston Place. Alox.iiular rallcnder, 
Emi. .uMOntant surgeun, d.'xh Hfgimrnt, to Jane, 
ouly daughter ol Mr. George liight, senior, lea* 
thci factor. 

— At \o. .*». Archibald Plai’c, Mr Robert Shir- 
retr, Glasgow, to Mibs Isabella Margaret Welsh. 

19. At Mams of CurgjU, John Gatdincr, Kso. 
younger of Carse Grange, u> EJisubeth, .-Id^t 
daughter of J.im(>i» Duncan, Esq. Muimn of Car¬ 
gill. 

— At Halifax, Cast. M. Mackay Sutherland, 
B.'id Highlanders, to Elinibcth, eldest daughternf 
the late John Walker, Esq. of Crow Ne*t, York¬ 
shire. 

Sx*. At Cotton Lodge, Alexander Robertsmi, 
Emi. of the College. Elgin, to Henrietta Uoiir- 
gume. daughter of P.'Weinyss, Emi. of Craighail. 

— At lIo{K’ Park -Street, Leith Walk, George 
Hamilton Beil, Esq. surgeon, Edinburgh, tn 
WilbuliuiDH Milliorough, daughter of William 
Mowbray, Bsq. incrdiaiit, Leith. 

ZJ. Here, Mr John Uilvhic’, teacher of clocii. 
tioii, to Mrs Mary Stuart Chapman, relict of tho 
Inic Williatn Ritchie. Esq. 

ai. At Little Spott, Mr O. Mitchell, Haddm/f- 
ton, to Elua, second daughter of the late .Mr 
Urodh*. 

S.K John Hodgson Anderson, Esq. mrwha’it, 
Leith, til Margaret, iLtughtcr of titc late James 
Noric. Kvi. London. 

— At Uamhiirgh, George Harper, Em|. of Ab¬ 
botsford, New South Wales, Id Margaret Eleanor, 
eldesl daughter of tlie late Henry Howey, Eaq. of 
Pasture Hill, N'urthumherland. 

‘.'7. At Edinburgh, CapUin An-hiluld Trotter, 
eldest R.>n of .Mexainler 'I* roller, E'Ui. of Dn. .'hot u, 
to Janv. (hi: youngciC dau^jltter ot James 

f. s,. Sir.ingc, K'<). 

2i>. M ANloii, Mr LiiKo Pe-irson, of Mlcndale 
Tiiwn, .VorthumUci'hind, t.i Jane, eldest ilaughtcc 
of the lati' John Little, Esq. of Raise House, near 
.\t-toi), CuiiilH’rUiid. 

I>ic, 1. At the Water of Leith, Mr RolK-rt Coek- 
Imm, to M.irg.iret, d.-rnghlcr of thu late Mr Thu 
ni.iK ill ike, uf the ('tisloin-.. 

L’. Janies Hoih*, pinior, Es<{. W. S., son of tho 
Right Hon. Charl(?s Hope, Lord President of the 
Court of bessUm, to Khr-ibHh. oldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. David KoyJe, lain! J-isliee Clcik. 

3. At Middleton House, Col. Al«^. Gumming, of 
the JUiv'al cav.tiry. to Jan -. lUughier o( tha Luo 
Aieb. ii>|dniriie Mitehebiai m Midtlkctoii, Emi. 

>• (Slb «• .• *•« 

chant, to stcwait. lliird ('uu.;h(cr uf Maurice 
Lothian, Rm]. 119, Broughton Place. 

— At Stirling, Andersou Angus, Eiv]. surgeon, 
R.N. U> M.vrg.iret, only d-uigbU’r ot the late 
I'apt.jin George Siithertmd, 7lbt Hegiiiu'iit. 

muter of the gosiH 1 at Uarry, to (')uialiau Guthrie, 
only daughter of the Uuv. Alexander Caiticgiu, 
minister of the goat>cl at Invcrkcilor. 

— At Stralhhold s lye Church, John Forbes, 
Esq. M.P. eldest son ot Sir Charles ForUe», Uarl. 
M.P. to Mary June, eldest daughter of Henry 
L:uinoy tfunter, Khq. of i<eceh Hill, Berkshire. 

— At Kdmbnrgh, John llarelay, I'^q. Uuyai 
Navy, to Jane, bccund daughter uf Harry Davul- 
boii. Esq, 

11. At No. 29, Abercromby Place, CapUin Mae- 
gregor, 7Hth llightaudon. to KluaiieUt Mary 
Aiiiie, eldest daughter of Coi. kloji, lKiiuty-t-»c 
\criiur of Forl-Geofge. # 

— At Edinburgh. Gieiit, Johnn.iitleiuan. Ben¬ 
gal Infantry, to M.iry, only daughter of the laic 
A. Macdonald, Esq. uf Laig, Inrcmcss-shiie. 

— At Riverford, Ros*-shiro, the Kcv. Alex. 
Macdonald, minister of l*olkton, tu F'raiieis Jull- 
ana. daughter of the late Dr UuberUouof Pit- 
struon. 

13. AtArnnge, Willlani Allardyee, Ksn. mer¬ 
chant in Aberdeen, tti M.try, eldest daughter of 
John loiith ILost, Em|. of Anuige. 

l.i. AtEdmhuigh, Jainca Stewart, Esq. Royal 
Rachanae, tu Janet, daughter of James Young. 
K<q. St John Street. 
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in. Al .WK!r*lc<wt. jAim-fi Conadicr, R«q. writer. 
punkclU. to Ann K'liMbrthi third > augiilerorthe 
Very Rev. WiKiain Laurence Brown, O. U. Trin* 
ci^ialof Marisclial College and Uuiversity, Abcr* 
UvetL. 

->• At St SkirMne Main^. the R^. Janies IVoud* 
fiMit, nunst^r nr Cuher, to Jnnet, oldont dauglitcr 
of Mr John Gihton, furmur, Skirling Mitiiit. 

1T> At Albany Street, North Lplth, Ua%ltl (JIum* 
ford, Em]. writer, (irccnock. to Barbara Macjdier* 
son, etdciit daughter of Mr Donald Maclcod Ud. 
dies, accountant, Ldth. 

— Richard Haifnc, E^q, Royal Stuff Coriw, to 
Arabella Hamilton, youngetit daughter of the into 
I'ul. IlcitdrrMUi, uf Foswi-ll Itank, Pcrtholurc, 
and uf Fort fluiidcnuiit, Jamaica. 

ill. At UieY Craig. Fifekhiic, James Craig, &q. 
surgetm, Rallio, to .\nn Mercer, daughter of Uio 
Ute Rev. Or Ouncan, )ni>iixtcr of lUtlio. 

Si*. At Edinhiirgh, Colonel J. Urowne. Bombay 
Army, to Cuihrruic, cidvut itauj^hLcr of WitUaoi 
Child, li^q. of UlencutkU. 

— At Springlield House, David Sv.iIps. R-q. 
(ila'<eow, (o Mum B.ttbara ClcUnd of SjiringfielU, 
CaiUlcr, Lanarkshire. 

23. At (jlosgow, Mr W. R, Maophnn, bnokscL 
Icr, tn Elir.il)clh, third dnughtcr ot the late Mr 
tScorce Miller, iiicreluilil. liiangow. 

At St Ucdrgt*'*, Hanoi ler Square. Lon¬ 
don. f>ird Visvuuut Ingcatnc. to Luiiy Saroli Re- 
resford. 

— At Paris, CharUs l^uis Augustus D’Av- 
clwmp, Olltcer of the 7th Royal Svvi>s Ctianlr, to 
Augusta Carr Jane’*, onlv daughter uf Heurgu 
dailies, (■Uq. late Mmj r m Ihv St-it's (irrvs, mid 
the Right lion. Piammia James, fifth daughter uf 
Jamea, scvmiteenih Lai I uf Eirul. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 182(1. On board tiic Cast India Company's 
rriiiscr El{iidu:itnn, in l!.e rcista'i Oulf, Mr l<o> 
Inrrt niehard Maitland, yn:iii{;e»t son of rhe late 
Robert Itivhard Mnitl.iiul, Emu. 

Mitt. lu. At HoniliuY. DaMd Seton, Fm|. rnl- 
It-vior of Ilia Majesty’s customs, and hw high 
shcrilT, there, eldest son uf the late Mr Cbtisto* 
|ihcr .S'eton, surgeon, FiUenwecm. 

Apnf^. At H'l, uik board the Isabella Robert¬ 
son, on his to Penang fur rrmvery of his 

health, Ca|>t. P. Wiituii (iraut, of the .tHh Uen- 
};4l Native infahlry,.indfteveiiueburveyur tu A\a. 

U. At Bagwangolah, Bengal, Lic*ut'. Wilhaiii 
Briggs. 20lh Natitp Infantry, second sun of the 
J*te David Drig.iR. Eioi. of Strathairlv, Fifeshiie. 

May Vt Sydney, New South Walts, after a 
wvero illacas, Mr i.ilbert M'LdhI, foriiicrly edi- 
(iir of tiitt Spirit nfthc Vnion ncwbna|>cr in Glas¬ 
gow. 

G. At the Isle of Prance, John Coehrau, Eioi. 
surgeon, Royal Navy. 

1?. At Skelburne, Nova Scotia, the Rev. 
Mathew DrippA, a iiulivc of Kilmarnock. 

I'.'S. At Krktuh, m Uuiidileurid, Jamis Hector 
■Mavkensic, surgeoa of Ihe .Id Rcfliincut Light 
Civalry. I£u>t India t'oin.inny'suervicc. 

25. At Ihnaiiore, KoHign Cieorge C. Kerr 
lUy, Of ilie l.iih Bciigil Native Infaulry, son of 
John Hay, Esq. B. M. Suud'Tlaml. 

Sp. At Dharwiir, in the Eat.t Indies, Adam 
Maitland, Esq. of t)ic Civil Service of the East 
India i'ouqiaiiy, fourth son of Adam Maitland, 
£«n. of Huudrennan. 

Jutui M. At Chittagong, Cant. J. O. Maebcon, 
of the .VJd Regiment, llctigal Native Infantry. 

J/ify 2. At Madras, Dr Urowri, of Bmnctam, 
Ferthslure, Inspector of HospitnlK. and Principal 
Medical (If&cer to his Mkjvsty'i, Forces in that 
I’n'bidcncy. ♦ 

Aug, 1. At Kew Vork Andrew Urown. Esq. 
lunncrly merchant In (.citlu It la rcijuvstvd his 
lelaiions and friends will accept of Hus noUnco- 
IkKiofhis death. 

S. At Sierra lo^one, LIcuL-CoI. Lumiey, Lieu- 
lonant>Cuvcmnr of that settlement. 

Ki. At hH ri'sHriier. Dundiw. Ilallun Conn- 
ty, Mr Edward I.csUe, merchant. Mr L. was a 
naiivA of liuiidcc. of which tuwii hn wa>. fur 
nr irly forty yc.ira an emiuent bookseller and pub¬ 
lisher. 

-SVff. J5. At J>cmerai.i, Dr Alexander Mac- 

keniiv. 


CFcb. 

93. At C'haAW MiUc, Uppo- Caihtiia, Sir John 
bhlrrefT, lale of Leith. 

31. At Batavia. Mr John Robert Turlug, in 
the 36th year of hU age. 

Oct. t. Dic<l at Perth, Mrs Margaret Anhllnlil, 
spouse of the Rev. Richard Olack. 

IP. At St Petersburg, Robert Ulon, Rsq. for 
a cnnuidvrable time senior mcinhci of the British 
Factory in that city. 

— At Berwick, Mr Miller Ritchie, printer, 
aged 77. 

Mi. AcciduiitnUy drowned in the river Thames, 
iK'low Gt.ive'O.nd, WilUiun Charles Alirun. eldest 
son of the late Mr William Alison, uf Dundee. 

.— The etli-ltritiiil (iemra] MHi'k.a-SiMvr the 
event of the burrcndi-r uf (Mm to the French army 
coiiinuuidcd by Boiiapaite. hellvcdinthegieatfst 
privacy, on u peubiun from the Emperor of 
Austria. 

2.>. At Edinburgh, Mrs AliHa Hopkins, wife 
ofMr. Wilhain Mi.in, Lccpuld Plaix*. Edinburgh. 

97. In Finch I.mu*. L'auton, Mr .I.-iincs C.len- 
nic. „ixth -un uf the laic Dr Gk'tmic, iiiinlster of 
Maryculler. 

2d. At Pau, in France. S«arah Campbell, wife 
of .Mxemuhr Scott Rnunticld. INq. 

— \t MayboU', Jam's Wilson, aged 9t. IIo 
had 1.1 <*luj(lreti, 45 gr.uid chihlreo, ond three 
giL-itt gruncl-vbililri‘ii, making iii nil €3. 

—. At Ptcrshdl Hnrr.u-ks, Onpiiim Alfred She- 
Well, u( the .Id Dragoon (iiiardA, oi the k'gth year 
of liih ago, fourth son of F.dw.trd Shewell, Esip ot 
Bryaiistonc Square, London. 

— At Elgin, Mrs .Icim ihnndir, nllct of Jair.es 
Itrander, Ev]. of Pilgnvcny, m the b2d year of 
her iige. 

•10. At I.cith, Mr John Van StAvem. 

— At .mistnii Crescent, Mr Riilicrt Spaklmg. 

31. \r hts lioUM', CdsUchill, Mr John Vellow- 

Ice^. painter. 

— Atlln-tings, Robert Siithcrliuid, Fsq. late 
of the island of St Vincent, tn ihu West Indies, 
mill of Millmount m irtw!«-.hirc. 

I. At Nil. Ml. loiiincstoii, Mx Wm. Mir. 
tie, yuuiigest sun of the lute Wni. Mlrile, Esq. 
liiNHi, UiTwickshirc. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert ^litchell, mcr- 

chanL • 

— Al Markinch, Jane Tlarclay, relict of James 
Mellis, F.m|. of Newtull, Kiric.irdmcshiro. 

9. At I'urlulNillu, MrK Murgaiot L. Sentt Niabet, 
widow uf Juliu Scott Nisbvt, Emx. of c'rulgintki- 
me. 

— Mrs otT, No. 15, Forth Street. 

~ At his IkiiibC, India Street, Mr JamcslEact- 
ntonc 

— At IJiirnhciid. near ^tow. Lieut. John Shir- 
relT, late uf the lUlh UfRiment of Foot. 

.\ \t E'liiiliurgh, John Granger, Ks«i. wrlhr to 
the signet. 

— At I.ruh, Mrs Helen Duncan, wife uf Mr 
Thomas 'I'hnmson, GliosHorks there. 

— At the Manse of Bcith, Mrs Hunrict Craw¬ 
ford, wife of the Rev. James Muir, ininistvr of 
Uiat parislt. 

— or th<> tnaliiTnant fever at (nhraliar. 'Charles 
Stcuart, Esq, 42il Royal Higliluiiders, Hueoiid son 
of the Ute Charles Steusrt, E^q. of Dalguise, 

4 . At Dunbar, Mn Katherine Mondersou, wi¬ 
dow ofllip RCv. John Henderson, Dunbar. 

5. At I'mnoelv-hill, near Kel-u. Mi'is Jane Du- 
Tiilxon, yunngrsl daughter of Ibi* late John Onvid- 
son, K-q. uf Ravelrig. 

— At hklttiburgh, Agnes RoniUdson, in tlic GYd 
ye.'ir of her ago, spouse of Mr Richai^ Fraicr. 

r>. At BiiUerdcaii, Berwickshire, Mr James 
Smith Mack, of tiic ShcriCf-clcrk's Ofllcc, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

7. At Eilinburgh, in the 7kth year of her age, 
Mrs II. rorlxw ScriU, Wifeof Mr James PlUsni, 
senior, printer, Edinburgh, 

8. James Wil'icrfoico Marsliall, infant son of 
the Kcv. James MamhaU. 

— At Gateshead, In the county of ruihatn, Mr 
Thomas Bewick, the celehraicd wuiid engraver, 
ill the Tdcli year nf his Bgc. For some time pre- 
VIU 1 U his constitution, naturally strong, was visi¬ 
bly breaking up, and though he workcil at Ids 
profchnion in his own house till within four or five 
days of his death, he acldoin, during the last 12 
months, ventured out tn attend his huiinesi at 
Ncwc«-tle. 
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'i. At PortMT# thp Itcv. DadiuI C(Uivktih«i>k. 
minister of that place, aged OU. 

— At hw house in Hanover Sijuare, Londoiti at 
an ad vaiiccd age. Dr PcaTaun, an eminent phvai* 
Cian nnd I’clchratcd chpinist 

10. At Na 11. Archibald Pbco. Mua Ann Wa< 
tcrstoii. 

— At PottAbello, Mn Janet Jamcacm, tHii-l of 
William Jamemn. Km|. nl‘ itoKclicUl, I'ortnbollo. 

11. At Ediiihiirgh. Mra Murray, widow of Lord 
HcndGrland, and daughter of Sir .Alexander Lmd- 
lay of Evflick. 

— At (VuTy, in the isle of Skye. Lauchlan Mae- 
kinnon, Et>u. of (lurry. 

— At Fyfr 1’lacT, Leitli Walk, Mrs Manuel. * 

— At Ldiuhurgh, on the 11th inst Mr Andrew 
M'Kcon, writiiig'iniisrer of the High'Sehool. Mr 
M'Kcan was in lo'crublc health, and taught In his 
«laM (111 the Friday preceding. He wa.s for many 
years in thesitimtion which he Hlied with so mucu 
credit to hirowlf and advantage tu liis pupils. 

IIL At London, Mrs Hamilton, i diet of James 
Hamilton, Ksq. Artilk'ry Pini'c, FinsUury Square. 

• At her soii‘8 house, &t ^Viidtow Street, Mrs 
Morison, aged 75, 

At Iloximrgh Street, Mrs Catherine Beck, 
wife of Mr Robert Douglas, i>om)nlMion.agcnt. 

At Salisbury Street, Mrs Miaalicth Liddell, 
daughter of the late Mi David Liddell, merebant, 
Lcitli. 

— At Kirkcudbright, DavitkMacCulIoch, £:»(. 
of Turliouskie. ^ 

At London, Mrs Hamilton, relict of the late 
James Hamilton, M. D. London. 

13. At Howard Place, Kdiuburgh, Mr William 
Houy, wrirer in Kciho. 

~ At Aucbtyfardle, Hugh Moemnn, Ksq. of 
AurhtyfHrille, (loiivcncr of llic County of I.unark. 

— At Kims Cottage, K<ltu, Mrs FJisalicth Mary 
Dickson, relied of Vict.’-Admiral W’ilUuin Dickson 
of Sydenham. 

— At his lioiiic, St Vincent Street, Mr Robert 
Wtlsou, late baker in South Vurcnsfriry. 

14. At CaimiMnk. Dcrwiol(f.hiri', Mi!.* AinUic. 
only daughter uf tlic late llulicrt Aiii'lic, Kstj. of 
Danu'hcstcr. 

— \t (rao'ion, the Rev, Waller Fisher, minis* 
ter of that lurnh. 

-> At Hcnnilogc Hill, Leith, .Miss Elizabeth 
Waddell. 

Al his house. No. 11, Walorlou Place, Mr 
Alexander M'lulyrc, Solicitor biiprcnic Couili-. 

10. Al Kilinhurgh, Airs Susnn Msg<kili-iiu Me* 
venton, of the Black Hull Hotel. 

>— At Edinburgh, Mr Win. Blrrcll, cabinet* 
maker in Edinbuigh. 

—• At Trees, W'. W. Pinl.ay, Ksq. 

— At aiayflnld. May ItobertMiii M'DodaM, 
daiinhU-r of (.'.liriiin Gcoigc M'Donald, SiZd High- 
laiiMcro. 

—• ’J'hc Queen Dowager of Saximy, in the 77th 
year of her age. She was bister to the late King 
of Bavaria. 

1C. At Toaphaii, Donnington, inhi<) CGih yc.ar, 
Mr James (jirmdJav. 

— At Dalscrt IIoum', rccilia Doru(he.*i, young* 
est dauchtor uf Hugh Muinnnn, K q. younger of 
Auvhlyrardle. 

— .\t Ramsay Lodge, Poitobcllo, Miss F. 
Nicolson. 

— At Lauder, Mi^s Isnlwlla Ford, daughter of 
the late Rov, Dr Jaiucs Ford, mini-^tcrot Lauder. 

17. At the Minisr of Clumv, Pertlishire, Mrs 
Kuphemia Dowson Macritchic, wife of the Ucv. 
W'. Moerltchie, minister of Clunic. 

— &Ir John Kirk, brewer, Drumdryan. 

— At Newton of AbbotahuU, Mr Andrew Inglis, 
merchant, Kirkoldy. 

~ At No. 8, Gaylleld Square, John Bannarman 
Macteod, youngest sou of the late Colonel Donald 
Macleod of St Kllda. 

^ ' At l.onilou, LlcnitfCoionci John .Dufl*, late 

of the Hod. East India CompanyV Service. 

IB. At Auchtermuchty, Mr James Kicliardson, 
asedB7. 

—> At GilmUkcrnfl, Ayrshire, James Gray 
Farquhar, E>q. of GilmiUbcrofl, LlcutaianLCof. 
of (ho Ayrshl.'o MlliHa. 

10. ai(h‘< Margaret Ntsilson, daughter of the late 
James Nuilsoo, Esq. of Mill Bank. 

At Norton Place, Edinburgh, T. Mvlne, 
E<q. late Major in the army. 


50. At Glasgow, Aroh. Lamont,'ef Robroycton, 
Esq. 

51. At No. 13, George Square, IntheTTthyear 
of her age, MrsSuaan Moncrieff, relict of the Her. 
William Poul, one of the ministers of St Cuth* 
bert's, 

52. At No. .3. North ChAtlotto Street, Mils Jn« 
sic Williams, daughter of Uu- late llcv. Tlionus 
Williams. 

— At Heriothill, Beatrice, daiightcr of' John 
Bruce, E8({. 

— At Rosebank, Mr Stewart S'calcs. 

— At Keith, the Rev, Robert Uiuubart, medi* 
cal practitioiufT there. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Matrfdrlane, relict of Bl* 
shup Maclorl,u)e. 

--At her house. No. S, Abercromby I'lacc, 
Edinburgh, the Hon, Miss Susanna Hamilton. 

S5. At Hoatingi, Mir.8 Anne Grant, aged 17, 
sUtcr to the late W illtain Grant, Esq. of Cougaltoii. 

34. At FlatfleiU House, C'arse of Gowne, Mr 
Peter Thomas Drummond Boyd, surgeuu.U. N. 

— At Warrlston ('rt>ticent. MelvlUo Bollour. 
Esc|. merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Haddington, Mr Richard Hay, writer. 

S5. At Paris, Donna Marie-Theresc dc Bour¬ 
bon, PrintTBS of Pence, CounlekS of Cliinchon, 
daughter of Don !.i)uis of Spain, and sister to ihe 
rurdinal de Bouibuu, Aicliblxhoii of Toledo. 

36. At St Andrews, Mrs Scott. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mrs Eiixabclb Daun, wife of 
Alexander Graham, Kbq. aud ujion the 1 I Dec. 
Eiiaabeth Mary Anne, their infar.litaughter. 

27- At I'rcgoles, near Truro, in Cornwall, aged 
7C, Thomas Spry, Esti. 

— At London, Louisa, wife of Uie Rev, J. M. 
Turner, rector of WilmsSow. Cheshire. 

3H. At the M.infic of l.undic, the Itev. Thomas 
Raitt, miuUter of Dundie .md Ft.iills, in the h3(t 
year of his age, and .71 of his mmistry. 

— Al sea, Mr Alex. Reddic, of tlie schooner 
Traveller of Liinekibis, while ou litspassage fnmi 
Cadiz to I.ontliui, 

30. Here, Mis 4 ItrnrietUi Tt)inor, daugh'ez of 
**■ late Oiivid Itymcr, Ki.q. Tloirowstouiiess. 

Drc. 1. At Parkcrswcll H(Ju^e, near Exeter, in 
the B'lh year of her age, Mrs Gifford, mother of 
the late lk)rd Gifford, Master of the Rolls. 

— At kis house. No.27, George tiquarc, Archi- 
halil Caiupbvll, Ksq. 

— At St I-loUcr'b, JeTRcy. John Smyth Kinloch, 
Sccoad son of George Kinkuh, Esn. «>( Kinhx'lu 

— Al Fttik Creseeiil, {.oniUin, Thomson Hon* 
nar, B\q. of Elrastead and Camden Place. Kent 

2. At Gunsgrecn House, Berwickshire. Mis 
Home, wife of the Rev. George Home, of Gud»* 
gTLcn, aged bl. 

• Here, Charloo Richard Menxies, youngest 
sou of Captain William Meuzict, No. 114, George 
Street, 

— At Ctmsland, Alexander, son of Mr Alexan¬ 
der Wilson, merchant, Dalkeith. 

c*. At bis seat, Scrivclsby (tourt, county of Lin- 
eoln, in (he iiliii year of his ugi'. (he Rev. John 
DymoKc, the Hon. the Ivina's Chanipinu, Pre- 
liciid.iry of Liuvotn, Rcclor of ScnveUby.cum* 
Daliltrliy, Arc. 

1. At n:^, Pu'blcs-bhhc, Sir James Nasmyth 
of Posso, Bart. 

— At Culross, Mrs Christian Geddes, rcBct of 
Lawrence Dalgicliili, Esq. of Westgrangc. 

— At UnnKCillor Street, Edinburgh, Isolxi 
ItTquhort, wife of Mr William Uuslian, of tlu' 
llAiik uf Scotland. 

A. At Kdmburgli, El'iAa, eldest daughter of M* 
William M'Uutchen, agent for tlie European Ltl' 
Insurance Company. 

— AlBarntnn House. Miss Jane Watson, cldi"- 
daughter of the deceased James Watson, Em]. c£ 
Saughton. 

— At No. 10, Moray Place, Francis ('baric i 
Jcunings, Esq. 

6, At I/ODdon, Captain Sir William Hostc, 
Royal Navy, B.irt> K.C.ll. 

~At Pentonvilie, near London,William Stalk- 
er, ofincliney, (.anarkhlilre, the last of ihirteeu 
sons of the late John Shnlker, £»•{. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Findlay, relic! 
of Jamoa M'Farlanc. Erq. of Hath. 

— At No. 10, Scotland Street, Janet Davidson, 
aged 17, scoond daughter of M r David K. Whylt, 
bnoksellor. 
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7. AtKlrkalfiy, AlOKMitlcr Baiui) Aytuun, utilott 
4on ui* Mr Jaiixn AyUmii. 

». At Worklii^in IIaII. ngcd 7!^, J- C. Curwciu 

Esq. Member of I^arlioiiieiit for the county of 

C'umberlAtKt. 

Mr tVilliara Hftmilton, ofUie Rahibow Cof> 

fcc-hoiue, Edinburgh. 

lU, Ai her house. North Frederick Street, Mrs 
.laiiet Wfddcrhuru, rclJct of ftcurge Eruce, 
Km|. of Liinglcv. 

] 1. At Na Buccictu'li Place, Jamc^ llomancs, 
iccoml son of Mi Jas. Komancs, merchant, Edm- 
burgh. 

At No. 18, Pilrig j^trect, M&leolm, third son 
of Alexander Wright, £»q. sccd-mcrchani, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

At hii house, Newington, f'ranus NAhicr, 

Esq. 

— At Montague Sitecl, Murlor}’, ytiungest 
daughter of the lute Her. James Nicol, lamistcr 

of Tiwiuair. l’(vlles*f-lure. 

12. At I-ctlh Uaik Cottage, .lames Oregory, 
N.D. fiuri'eoii, llo\aJ Nav>, and Jalt* of the Sa.\ ftl 
IJnsit'hil. Holt ilf'jal, Jainnlea. 

13. AtMiliunk. Natruiliirc, Mrs Colonel Mac- 
kiniOhh, rehet of Licuteuatit-Coloncl Mackintosh, 
tilth Ucciment of Fotd. 

—. At E<hnburgli, Mrs Ann Hay, wife of Alex. 
Thoin*on, I-iii}. W. S. 

— At hAlliibiiri:h, John I'honisnu, Esq. oflluni- 
lu>U>L'. 

— At Duceli’Ui'h 1‘laee, Eriiiihuri;h, (ieorpe, 
younfiositon of Pullcjiey Mem, Esq. Forge Lod^e, 
Diiminet'i.hire. 

H. At Ihniiiptoii Court, .Sir John Thomas, 
Part, at the fldvjm-id ngc of 83. 

— At licnnitage I'Iulv, Leith, Misb Elisulicth 
Waddell. 

Tlie Rev. tlobcrt f«i-ol(, iniiiiider of the 
United AswcLitc Congregation, Uurghcail, Mo- 
ratsliitc. 

I. *!. Mis FMnoes M'F.a’en, wife of Mr Thomas 
Clark, riJuiK-Ji'liool, Kdnihurgh. 

li’,. AI CupaT-Angiu., Mr John Irvmc. jxirtmit- 
naintcr, Eilinbnrph. 

— AI MiOdIcfcIcI riouse, WiHiitm M'Kenzic, 
L’*uj. of Slr.Uhg.iT> e. 

17 . At >1 Uoo House. John Johnstone Lee, 
fouitl) sun of the Ret. Ur Lee 

~ AtUlasgow, Mr John liali, wine merchant. 

18. At Kirkliston, Mr Vh'x.'iiuU'r Uolison, of 
rdinburgh, srm of the late Rev. John Itolwoo, 
Cup'ir File. 

iJ. At Alx-nlrcn, Utlcn M'Donahl, wife of 
('apt. George M'Dunaid, late of the bith Uegt- 
meat. 

— At DvmcaJi .Street, Neaingfon, Mary M'iU 
liiiiii, youngi'sl daupliltr of Mr C'riiufurd of the 
Customs. 

— At ihe Manse of Fy vie, the lies', .lohn Pal- 
cniier, Unrty-hsc y<ar» ininistin of that |inr>sh. 

20. AtAiu-hiiidinny llninic, Artliibnld Flelelier, 
Esq. advucalu, in the hKlli year of hi.s age; and, 
sr Tnik-flster, on the Elizabeth Mary Tuy- 
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lor, Ihs graad-ilnuglitcr, in ihe Htii yiorof her 
agv. 

111. AtClifton, Lndy Sawyer, Uie wife of Admi¬ 
ral Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.U.B. 

— At Cruigmoddie, Lieut.-Gencral Thomai 
Peter of CraiRtnaddie, aged 71. 

S2. At 8.>, PrkDiv's Street, Mr* Jane GUtespir, 
wife of James DunatdHOH, Knii. 

— At Fdiiiliiirgh, Marion, chlrat dnuchtcr of 
Pdtrirk Uortbwiek, fOiii. iinmagur Of the N.i- 
tioiinl Bank. 

S(>. At SpringfleLl Houie, Lassrade, Mrs Cum¬ 
ing, relict of ^J'homoa Cuming, iilsq. banker in 
Edmbuigh. 

— At No. Hi, Royal Circus, CriuIIdc, third 
diiiighlcr of Wilham Kenny, K^q. W. .*>. 

au. At London, Dr WotlaMoii, nged hS, haring 
to the end of his life evinced all that niiinQes& 
scK-posiic «lon, duvotediicss to seiiincc, aud love lu 
his U'llow.eieatun'9, whivli was to lie i viiectcd 
from his ciiHitieter ihioughout the wlioie of ids 
csTccr. 

iMfi tu, Uolirrl W.dkcr OctMon.Oirmerl) ol linn. 
diiiHs, sou of the liile ('a|>t. Das nl Delaoo, Ulb regi¬ 
ment of Foot, of wouuih, which he received io 
the cojiluiding armies of Central Ameiica. 

— At GMitd C.'iiro, aged iif>. Mr Janies W'cb- 
stcr, of the Iniicr Temple, tiiih sun of the late 
Itcv. Julm Webster, of Inwrarity, county of For¬ 
far. 

— At Porns, of .“fever, rriuh'iich Jiun(.anruec, 
Riikigu m the 3d Itogurient of Guards svconrl son 
oftlielaU.’ Mon. Charles \hdjcw Jlruce, and of 
( haiiottv Sopiii.a Dusliwood, uinl uepbew to thv 
Earl of Elgin. 

— Ill 1 uiiilon. Major CluarlCK Stewart of the 
Itoynl Marines. ^ 

~ LicoU'uunt-Culoncl StiicWIniid, of the Royal 
Marini'i, 

— \t Gretn Park, Vnu;|hal, the rceidcncc of 
iiihson-iii-hw, L’.aplam Henry Parker, U. N. the 
Right lion. Francis, Eari <if tluutingdun, .Vc. At.. 

— At IJovloril, III Stiihitki Ak-Kanthr IIopd. 
K»>i|. puiscr 111 the lt«nal N'.ivj. This oincei wai 
witii (111- Inti- ('->|•l.lln I I,ok, in h.s viiyugv of Uis* 

in till* jt'rtr 1777. 

— At hi:i M'.it .At Ikllwup. m the itiinily of 
V'ljklow, aged 5Uj, Peter l.;t Touche, Fm. 

— \t .M.ilhi, Ktlivard Uaizcl, Em. i,\ hu, Mn- 

je*tjV flSil MTVUV, IIUTf. 

— At Miiuiit Tirrat-e, .^oincrficf»>hitr, Airs 
Dond.-is, ri 'id i t ilear-Ailiiiiiai Jiiicd.'h. 

— \i IVifhnii,, 111 toiibbix, the Ri^ht Hull, Lord 
UiinzoucJic. 

— At No. Hi, Albany Street. Jane, sce<«i(! 
daughter of the Ule Alexander HOehip, Esq. ,h 
bcarhill. 

— At 2, Driinniiopd Street, Vt illi.im 15«lw«r.l 
Tliin, yooiiKcst win ot tlic kite Mr John Tion, 
nrciiitivt, EHiiihiiq'h 

— At Grt'ciKK'k, jihoiil a fortnight ago, Janet 
Stewart, at the adHiiictil age of lUl. She wn' » 
Ditive of Glengany, 


liefiihti. 
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THE A.ssi.:sinT.iNG of parliament. 


T >T E aascmbli n g of Pari i amen t forms 
at all times an inviting theme to re« 
mark and speculation; in the present 
year it is by various circumstances 
rendered an irresistibly inviting one 
to ourselves. 

Incredible arc the changes which 
arc witnessed by the present genera¬ 
tion. No preparations of party war¬ 
fare gave interest and pom)> to the ap¬ 
proach oftheSession. Nothing wassaid 
of theaccr.«>sioi]s of strength purchased 
^ the Ministry, or of the overpower¬ 
ing attacks contrmplattd by the Op¬ 
position. I’rufouiul silence was ob¬ 
served touching the Ainendiucnt ; and 
not a calculation was hazarded to in¬ 
dicate how the numbers would stand 
on the first important division. Even 
the names of tlie new s[>cukers who 
were to astouish the House, and adorn 
the country, were never mentioned. 

What a contrast does this form to 
what took place when the mighty Dead 
gatlu'rcd their glories! 

It would be very idle in us, at a mo¬ 
ment like this, to enquire how far this 
state of things is to be ascribed to the 
state of parties. It has been produced 
mainly by the system on which the 
Ministers of this coun try have acted 
for the last four or five years. 

Although this system has been so 
long practisiNl, it has never been pro¬ 
perly reduced to rule and precept. It 
has passed from cabinet to cabinet, and 
from Minister to Minister, orally and 
by example; but it has never been 
fairly placed before the world, in full 
and methodical detail. The Welling¬ 
ton M inistry is still in its infancy, and 
what its conduct will be, is in some 

Voi. XXV. 


measure unknown ; but as it has ex¬ 
hibited symptoms of being anxious to 
adhere to and improve upon the sys¬ 
tem, we will give an elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of the latter. Such a dcscriptiou 
may be as beneficial to the empire at 
large, as to the Ministry ; we think it 
is called for to preserve both from 
egregious and fatal errors. 

In one respect, we who write are 
not wholly disqualified for giving it* 
For several years we have, in this 
Magazine, trod the rugged, thorny, 
and stormy jpiath of independence. We 
have followed neither individual nor 
party ; we have courted neither the 
favours of the great, nor the shouts of 
the multitude; and it has been too 
often our lot to have to brave a^ the 
same moment, the bitter animosity of 
official men, the delirium of the po¬ 
pulace, and national delusion. The 
same Ministers and public men whom 
wo have warmly eulogised in one hour, 
W’c have as strongly censured in the 
next, according to their conduct. We 
shall not therefore be suspected of 
wisliing to serve one public man or 
parw, to the prejudice of another. 

If 6U(di suspicion lurk in any quar¬ 
ter, let it be dispelled by this confes¬ 
sion. Upon re-considering our past 
opinions, having been moved thereto 
by the splendid examples of the age, 
wc find tliem to be wholly erroneous, 
and we of course cast them to the 
winds. We are determined not to be 
left alone in the regions of bigotry and 
prejudice, therefore we abjure our 
creed. Wc ore no longer Bigots, but 
Liberals. Our conver^sion, however, 
•"-slow conversions have in them the 

O T 
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most reality,—is not yet totally com- 
plctetl; but it already reaches this 
point: we feel no more respect for 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Feel, 
than for Mr Brougham and Mr IIus- 
ktsson—fur the present Tory Ministry, 
than we sliould feel for a Whig one. 
We even think Mr Brougham and Mr 
lluskisson are more honest men than 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, 
and that a Whig Ministry would hard- 
ly be so pernicious a one as the exist¬ 
ing Tory one is. It is a great matter 
tiiat we are able, in imitation of the 
leaders of tlie Cabinet, to shake ofiT old 
friends, connexions, and partialities ; 
althouch wc cannot yet go to the hnisb 
with them in loving and combining 
ourselves with old enemies. I'he laU 
ter must be with us a work of time ; 
our natural man i6stulil>ornly opitosed 
to it ; ami nature, bigoted and preju¬ 
diced though it be, cannot be subdued 
in a moment. 

Tht'sc are indeed days of improve¬ 
ment ! Impossibilities are swept away; 
the suu of human perfectibility has 
risen, audits radiance shews that even 
Divine Uevelatioii isamass of error. Its 
glorious rays have shot fronilawand in- 
.stitulion, to principle and feeling ; and 
now' it is discovered, that every thing 
which the greatest men of past times 
called truth and wisdom, is directly 
the reverse. What a wonderful crea¬ 
ture is man ! W'hat will lie not soar 
to, when he has already rendered him¬ 
self so much the superior of his Maker! 

The system, of which we now com¬ 
mence (lie description, is the most 
astoniidiing of all the iinproxentonts. 
It surpasses all tliat mortal ingenuity, 
exquisitely improved as it is, might 
have licen tliought capable of produ¬ 
cing. 

The fundamontal principh} of this 
system is—/I Minhtrfi •jlsta t>uh‘ly 
fur ita oieti vuH heiuft. When 

the reader has paused asufhcienttitnc* 
ill admiration of the intellect whicli 
could conceive so Kublitiioa truth, let 
him contrast it with the piinciplc 
which was acted oti previously to late 
years, viz.—A Ministry exists for the 
benefit of the empire. 

What did a Ministry reap from this 
old, exploded principle.^ Evils of 
every description. Bound hand and 
foot to what bigotry called publit* 
duty, it was compelled to incur cala¬ 
mitous losses, to wage perilous war¬ 
fare, to hazard every thing, and not 
seldom to plunge into destruction. 


History exhibits melancholy proofs 
that this principle has constrained va¬ 
rious Ministries to terminate their 
own existence. 

Such men of the past as LK>rd Chat¬ 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, See,, acted 
uiion it } and notwithstanding this 
conclusive evidence of their ignorance 
and imbecility, they were, until re¬ 
cently, looked on as eminent authori¬ 
ties ! The bigotry and prejudice from 
which the country has miraculously 
escaped surpass description. 

The gigantic advantages which will 
flow from the new principle, were il¬ 
lustrated with singular felicity by Mr 
Feel, in his spcecli delivered on the 
first night of the Session. Acting upon 
it, if a Ministry be assailed by a power¬ 
ful enemy, it can, by wheeling round 
ami placing itself at the head of this 
enemy, convert the threatened attack 
into the means of its own security and 
profit. If numerous foes Inset it, an 
alliance of this kind with the most 
powerful of them, will enable it to 
laugh to scorn the remainder. It can 
always make itself invincible against 
any Opposition, by regularly adopting 
its principles and schemes, no matter 
how immeasurably supi rior the latter 
may be to it in talent and nuuihcrs. 
If it can only preserve power by pull¬ 
ing to jiieccK the Coiistilution, it can 
do the latter without exposing itself 
to danger. By kci-piug itbeif, in the 
manner we have stated, continually in 
harmony with the Opitosition, it will 
nlwayshuve a ninjorily in Parliament, 
which will enable it to treat with de¬ 
rision the Iiostile opinion and eflbrts 
of the country. Then the saving in 
toil and intellect will be immense. No 
long speeches—no stormy discussions 
— no Ial)urion!i study—no tedious 
search fur inforinatiun'>'tio midnight 

divisions —none of the consuming 
cares and exertions which heretofore 
sunk so many leading Ministers into a 
premature grave, will be necessary. 
But the must splendid point will be, 
the need for talent and wisdom will 
be wholly removed. The Ministry 
may consist of beardless lordlings, 
(Chelsea pensioners, or any hangers- 
on; un Opposition of some kind 
or other wdf save it the trouble of 
thinking, and natural instinct will 
do all that may be requisite beside, 
for keeping it tu being. Air }*eel, in 
tlia inimitable speech to which wc 
have alluded—a speech which will be 
inimitable to the last hour of oratorv 
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—argued, with equal truth and force, 
that as he could xiot make head against 

Ills opponents, it was his duty to go 
over to them^that as the Ministry 
^®uld^ not govern according to its own 
principles, it oi^ht to do so according 
to the conflicting ones of those who 

opposed it—that as it could not go on, 
or, in other words, keep in existence, 
except by placing itself at the head of 
its enemies to destroy what it had au 
tempted to defend, it ought to do so. 
What fine and unanswerable logic! 
None but days of improvement like 
these could have produced it. How 
unassailably it establishes what we 
have advanced I Under the new prin« 
ciplc, a Ministry may make itself eter¬ 
nal ; we speak literally, for wc feel 
assured that the progress of improve¬ 
ment will soon render the bodily part 
of at least Ministers of State immor¬ 
tal. As to soul, it is not over certain 
that some of them have any. 

] t will be obvious to all, from whose 
c)c8 the scales of bigotry liave fallen, 
that this principle makes it iinpcrious- 
ly necessary for a Ministry to divest 
itself scrupulously of every vestige of 
wliat bigotry and prejudice call prin¬ 
ciple, inicgrity, and consistency. This 
is old-fustiioiicd logic, but neverthe¬ 
less ininiovementhas not yet impaired 
its truth. The Ministry may profess 
to entertain a creed, or aide with a 
party, for tlic moment; but it must 
be careful to shew that this has no¬ 
thing to do with conviction, and that 
it is rcatly, at the nod of interest, to 
reverse the one and betray the other. 
In general it must take a position 
of neutrality." Whenever a eoiitest 
may take place between two creeds, or 
parties, coinpromisiiig its own inte¬ 
rests, it must leave its ** position of 
neutrality," and, without enquiring 
how far tlic state is identihed with, or 
represented by, either of the bellige¬ 
rents, it must address them in terms 
like these: ** Worthy friends, I have 
niy opinions and prediloctiuus in these 

matters, but they do not sway me in 
the least—your war docs me no small 
injury, and in the upshot it may bring 
on me the deplorable loss of place 
and Btipend-~tiic fart that you arc at 
war, proves conclusively, according to 
tlic newly-invented logic, that you are 
equally culpable, that you are one as 
deep in error as the other—I must 
therefore compel you to make peace 
on the basis of equal sacrifice, lias 


ving done this, it must, as iU interests 
may dictate, compel the one side to 
surrender, without equivalent, the 
principal part, or the whole, of what 
may be demanded by the other. What¬ 
ever it may pretend to iu the abstract, 
it must practically profess one creed 

to-day and an opposite one to-raor- 
row, side with one party in this mo¬ 
ment and attack it in the next, avoid 
all permanent connexion with the com¬ 
munity, or any part of it, and be a 
mere automaton at the will of its own 
case and profit. 

All this renders it imperative on a 
Ministry to rigidly exclude from of- 
iicc all men of decided principle. It 
must scrupulously shun all connexion 
with such men. If it even number 
tlicm amidst its subordinate mem¬ 
bers, they will form to it a source of 
endless disquiet and damage. Their 
Strong language will create it enemies 
—their clear expressions will prevent 
it from covering itself with the cloud 
of equivocation und double-meaning 
—llieir openness will embarrass it 

with pledges—and their uupliable na¬ 
ture will impede Intolerably the velo¬ 
city of its movemonts from one faitli 
or side to another. It must therefore 
stigmatize every man who conscien¬ 
tiously avows and acts upon principle, 
as an Ultra and a person of extreme 
opinions; and it must take its con¬ 
nexions, either from Urosc who pro¬ 
claim that they have no principles by 
professing neutrality and condemning 
all sides, or from those who on all 
occasions avow their readiness to pare 
down their principles to any point 
which opponents may call for. 

In addition, a Ministry must stu¬ 
diously cherish and reward wliat the 
bigots call apostucy. If a brainless 
youth stand up in Parliament, and in¬ 
sult the ashes of his deceased father 
by abjuring his creed, it must bestow 
on him some beneficial office. If a 
member of the 1 .cgislature change his 
principles, it must eulogize the change 
as a dazzling proof of his wisdom, 
honour, and virtue. It will act with 
extreme prudence, if it use the digni¬ 
ties and emoluments of the state in 
buying over recruits from the ranks 
of its opponents. Men who have once 
changed their faith will change it again 
at every call; the first change proves, 
that in them the obsolete prejudice, 
consistency, can never take root. Act¬ 
ing on these directions, a Ministry may 
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always fci’l confident of bcinjy able to 
vocT louwd the emu puss of principle, 

with as much ease as the weathercock 
veers round a compass of another 
kind. 

By these means, a Ministry will 
enjoy all the sweets of power without 
any of the responsibility. In all party 
contention it will be a kind of neutral 
agent, acting for both sides as peace¬ 
maker, having both at its inercY> and 
despoil ing both at its pleasure. It will 
have tile Sute completely under its 
feet 

Burke, in the reign of bigotry, was 
thought a man of some talent: in 
these duys, the meanest newspaper 
BchbbUrs and understrappers of office 
so far surpass him, as to be able to 
ridicule his absurdities, lie had ne¬ 
vertheless his gleams of understand¬ 
ing, and W'c will qnotc him to shew 
the advantages which a Ministiy may 
derive from this neutral agency. What 
we are about to quote relates to the 
conduct of the Allies in mediating in 
France between the royalists and re¬ 
publicans ; and to the proposition for 
excluding all Frenchmen who had ta¬ 
ken a decided part on cither side from 
such mediation. This proposition is 
virtually acted on in this country, w Ik n 
a liberal Ministry takes its “ position 
of neutrality," purges itself of men of 
“ extreme opinions/’ atul mediates 
between Whigs and Tories, ProtesUints 
and Catholics, &c. See, 

The Bigot says of itli amounts 
to neitlitT more nor Icfs than this 
shorkiriff proposition-.-thut we ought 
to exclude men of honour and ability 
from strving their and our can've ; and 
to put the dearest interests ol‘ ourselves 
and our posterity into the hands of 
men of no dtrUIvd vhaructfy, uuthotit 
judynirnt to rKo(m:, und trithouf 
raye any raiNCii'Li. WHAT¬ 

EVER.” 

We give this merely to show what 
preposterous prejudice pawed* in the 
barbarous ages for wisdom. 

He proceedsSuch men can serve 
no cause for this plain reason— they 
have no mune oL.heart. Thay can at 
hfftt only work as mvre men'cnaric*!. 
They have not been guilty of great 
crimes, but it is only heeuuse they have 
not encryy of mind to rim to any height 
of wirhi'dneis. They are not hawks 
or kites; they are only miserable 
fowls, whose Bight is not above their 
dunghill or hen-roosti But they trem- 
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ble before the authors of these ho¬ 
nours. (Query. Hoes the word Au¬ 
thors, mean the Whig leaders, or the 
Catl'.olic ones?) They admire them at 
a safe and respectful distance. There 
never was a mean and abject mind, 
that did not admire an intrepid and 
dexterous villain. In the bottom of 
their hearts they believe such hardy 
miscreants to be the only men quali¬ 
fied for great afikirs ; if you set tliem 
to transact with such persons, they arc 

inatuntfy suhduM. Tliey dare not so 
much as look their antagonist iu the 
face. They are made to be hia sub¬ 
jects, not luK arbiters and controllers." 

These men to be sure can look at 
atrocious acts without indignation, and 
can behold suffering virtue without 
sympathy. Therefore (hey are eonsim 
drrvd us .sohiry dispasMonate tutm. 
Hut thfif hure their pussionSy though 
of another kind, and which are in- 

IIKITEIY MORE TlKlll.Y '10 CARRY 
THEM Ol'T or Tllh TA'I II OT TlltIR 
nt’Tv. I'hey arc of a tame, timid, 
languid, inert temper, wherever the 
welfare of OTHERS is concerned. In 
such cauFCS, as they hure no rnothre 
to oefiony they nerrr ftvsxcss any rent 
iifiititi/, and are totally deslHnte of nil 
rexfntrce.” 

“ Believe a man wlio lias seen much 
and observed something I have seen 
in the com.se of my life a treat many 
of iliiU family of mr ii. They ore ye- 
netal/y rhoseu (uenusc they hure no 

opinion of their own ; and as tar as 
they can be got in good carntst to em¬ 
brace any o]nnion, it is that of i/7«i- 
e^'e$- huppeim to employ Iheoty (neitlier 
longer nor shorter, narrower nor 
broader,) with whom they liave no 
discussion or coiisnltation. The only 
thing whicli occurs to such a man 
when be has got a business of others 
into his hands, is how to make jus 
OWN FORTUNE OPT OJ IT. ThepOTSOa 
he is to treat with, h not with him an 
ndrersniy orcr whiun he is to prevail, 
hut a lieu: friend he m tognxn ; there¬ 
fore HE ALWAYS SYSTEMATICALLY 
lMiTRAY.‘i SOME PART OF HIS TRUST. 
Instead of thinking how he shall defend 
his ground to the last, and if forced to 
retreat, hov: little he shall give aji, this 

kind of man eoitsidershow much of the 
itUmH of kin employer he into sacrifice 
to his adversary. Having nothing 
RUT HIMSELF IN VIEW, he knowa that 
in serving his principal with acal, lie 

must probably incur some resentment 
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from the opposite party. Hit object manner, can scarcely ever SO far forget 
is to gain the goofUwill of the person itself as to think of the benefit of the 
frith u'lmn he contends^ that when an state. On this |>oint therefore we need 
agreement t> m«dc, he may join ix not be profuse of cautions. In arbi* 
nswAnniNG him.” trating for this party or that, and bc- 

Thc defunct Dotard actually then twten one party and another, it must 
says,—“ I would mt take one of these never believe that it is acting on bc- 
as mg arbitrator iu a dispute for so half of the slate, or tliat ihe latter has 
much as a fiah~jfond —t on jr iis we- any right to intermeddle in the buii- 
skRVkn THE Mun TO ME, iiE woui.i) nt-ss. If in acting between Tories 
HE SURE TO GIVE THE WATER, THAT Riid Whigs, IVotcstanis and Catholics, 
TED THE TOOL, TO M Y Ai)VEKSAR\ !’* Bigots and Liberals,&c. it 1)6 led by the 
lie speaks thus of the only men who error, that any of tliem are identified 
possess capacity, rmd who arc not iit- with and represent the state and its 
terly disqualiHed for taking jmrt in institutions, it will bcguiltyofsoine- 
the management of public affairs; and thing even worse tliau self-robbery, 
yet, incr^lble thougli it seems, his These must rank amidst its golden 
opinions were once extonsivel) be- maxims. All creeds and parties arc 
lieved in ! Thrice happy country—to the same to the state, and it has no 
have emancipated itself from the ruin- interest in or connexion will) any of 
ous prejudices of such bigots ! them. If the ProU slant creed be 

A liberal Ministry, acting on the wholly rooted out, this will not injure 
new sysU'Di, will separate the instruc- the religion of the state—if the mass 
tion contained in what wo have quo- of the population become Kepubllcans, 
ted from the errors and c.iluinnies with this will not aflect tlie constitution 

which it is associated. It will find in and laws of the btatC‘->no matter what 
this instruction what kind of men it creed or party may gain the useendan- 
ought exclusively to con^bl of. Bear- cy, it cannot harm i)) the bast any of 
ing in mind that it exists for its own the interests of the state. We th sist, 
benefit only, and tbnt us a neutral for in truth we arc only cautioning 

agent it ought in settling dificrenecs such a Ministry against doing what its 
between contending parties to Betce own nature will make to it an utter 
both to the utmost, it must select its impossibility. 

members accordingly. If it venture We must not, however, forget to 
l>cyoi)d the ‘‘soberdispassiunatemen” suy, that it will be very advisable for 

—Ihe men who, when they get a bu- it to use the name of the stale on all 
siness of others into their hands, think occasions. Tf it solemnly protest, that 
only “how to make tlicii own fortune it tonstaiuly acts for the weal of the 
out of it”—it will ruin itself. And let state alone, and that it is Tomatitically 
it bc-wrare, not only of eagles, but of disinterested and patriotic, even bc- 

hawks and kitesfor the latter in yond conception; this will have power- 
their flights may lead it into acts alike i'ul cflect in dcftiulnig its position of 
unseemly and injurious. Let it scru- neutrality” from ridicule, and justify- 
pulously confine itself to the “ miser- ing to the vulgar its inccKMUit flights 
able fowls,” and find security in their from creed to creed, and party to par- 
inability to soar above the dung- ty. If it can produce the conviction, 
hill and hen-roost.’* And let it never that the state exisl.s in itself—tliat its 
forget that it cannot do any thing owm interests are those of the state- 
more fatal, than to suffer itself to be aud that the latter must of nec^ity 
seduced by its admiration of ** the be hugely benefited by every thing it 
intrepid and dexterous villain,** to may think good to do, it will reap 
make him a partof itself. Iiulepend- from this singular advantages. It 
cntly of other matters, such a villain must, however, jealbusly prevent its 
is utterly destitute of that grand es- professions from seducing it into prac- 
scntial—intense, flinty, sleeplebs self- ticc. 

ishntss; he indeed robs and murders Sundry Cabinets, ns we have sta- 
for gain, but he does so that he may ted, acted on the system we have en- 
squander the gain with spendthrift deavoure<l to describe for some years 
profusion : then he hourly places the previously to the formation of the 
necks of himself and his associates in present one. They did not, perhaps, 
jeopardy. always push it to the desirable extent, 

A Ministry properly formed iu this for alas! tlu'y had a prodigious mass 
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of bigotT 7 to contend with, and in 
truth it Bad not fully reached coin« 
pletion. When its complexity and 
grandeur are looked at, its advance to 
p^ection in so short a period seems 
miraculous. Men, however, arc now 
no longer men; the march, or rather 
flight of intellect, and the corres¬ 
ponding flight of improvement, ac¬ 
complish alm<»t with a wish every 
thinp; that can be wished for. If the 
Wclhogton Ministry desire to adopt 
the system, it is now complete in all 
its parts. We infer from Air Teel’s 
speech, and other circumstances, that 
it has such a desire ; and in conro 
qucnce we will now ofler a few hints 
to the Duke of WMlington respecting 
the application of the system. HU 
Grace is giving somewhat alarming 
indications, that he undorstunds mili¬ 
tary matters far better than civil 
ones; and that in his capacity of Itc- 
micr he has great need of advi'-ers. 

We will speak of the application of 
the system to the Catholic question, 
US the all-absorbing one of the time. 

Here arc the Irish Catholics acting 
as a gigantic combination, trampling 
on the laws, levying taxes, dtpo>iiig 
the Government and Uhiirping its 

functions, producing grievous evils, 
and threatening the empire with every 
calamity. Their object is, a vital 
change in the laws and constitution. 

The Uiguts—it is an afllietiiig jiroof 
of the infirmity and depravity of hu¬ 
man nature, that amidst the blaze of 
L'ghl which irradiates the realm there 
is one remaining—call on (Tovern- 
meat to resist their demands, and to 
repress their misdeeds by the enact¬ 
ment and exercise of law. 

If the noble Duke obey this call, 
what must follow ? Ho and ^his 
colleagues must plunge into bitter 
warfare with the Liberals and Ca¬ 
tholics. In the House of Commons 
Air Peel will bo annihilated by the 
stormy elo(juciicc of such men as Air 
brougham. Ministers will be con¬ 
tinually assailed in Parliament by a 
formidable opposition, and out of it, 
by a formidable part of the Press and 
community. Wiiat did such bigots 
as Pitt, Fox, Burke, the late Marquis 
of Londonderry, &c. &c. reap from 
adhering to principle, and braving the 
hostility of potent oppositions in I’ar- 
liainctit, scurrilous newspapers, and 
furious factions.^ Let the answer l)e 
found in their toils and privations, their 


laborious apo^hes, the interminable 
debates in which they were involved, 
and the charges and invectives with 
which they were loaded* If this be not 
sufilcient, let it be found in their black¬ 
ened fame and wasted health—their 

premature death—their mental and 
bodily martyrdom. Alas! their his¬ 
tory exhibits destroyed constitutions, 
ruined fortunes, broken hearts, and 
dethroned reasonthe question is 
answered. 

We were reared bigots, and we are 
vet but green converts; although we 
have turned our coat, we cannot all at 
once divest ourselves of what we felt 

when we wore it in a different man¬ 
ner. We were always taught to ve¬ 
nerate these bigots, and to think their 
conduct, in daring and sacrificing as 
they did, something less manlike than 
godlike. Old feelings and associations 
now crowil unoii us in spite of our 
efforts ; and the tear springs and the 
grouii bursts us we itaiiu* them. Bigots 
though they were, their bigotry had 
in it something lieroic, stately, and 
niagnificent; and Jjowever destructive 
it was to thcnisclves, it yet liad its 
good operation. If compassion be 
known to Liberalism, our liberal 
brethren, in consideration of our in¬ 
experience, must pardon this transient 
depurtnre from ortliodoxy. The fit 
has ])asscd. "We groan no longer, we 
have dashed away the tear, and (lie 
glow has forsaken our cheeks. We 
are again calm, frosty, dry-eyed, 
smock.faced, and true Liherals. 

If these bigots be defended on (he 
ground that ilicy benefited their 
country, we will seriously ask what 
comprnsation did this form to them¬ 
selves? Granting that they saved 
the Crown—that they preserved the 
constitution—that they itcrfected law 
and freedom—that they crushed the 

foreign foe and the domestic traitor— 
that tliey filled their country with 
treasures, and raised her to the pinna¬ 
cle of power and greatness—granting 
all this, how did it operate on their 
own interests? In life they rca|»ed 
from it what we have detailed, and 
hM it of^‘r death overwhelmed them 

with rewards? lias the mouldering 
corpse drawn blessings from the safe¬ 
ty of tlie constitution ? Has the in¬ 
animate skeleton been protected from 
wrong and slavery by the existence of 
law and frct^ilom ? Have their ashes 
derived riches from national wealth, 
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or delight from national hanpfncas? 
Away with the worthless defence! 

If the noble Duke desire to act on 
the new system, be must find in these 
bigots, not examples, but beacons. 
Let him shun the rocks on which they 
perished, and which are rendered so 
awfully apparent by the blaze of their 
names. He must, in the question be¬ 
fore us, sufler the Catholics to do as 
they please. They must be permitted 
to exercise the functions oi govern¬ 
ment to tile utmost extent they may 
deem expedient; their gang of uema- 
g(^ucs must be to make the 

tiovcmuicnt thuir instrument,to insult 
and trample upon the Protestants, to 
convert members of the Legislature in¬ 
to menials, and to keep up as far as may 
be profitiible to tlicni, every variety of 
rebellion. In toleratingalltliis.tlieno- 
ble Duke will not only save his Minis¬ 
try from much unpleasant mental and 
bodily labour, but, what is of far more 
consequence, he will save It from war 
will) thu Liberals, and the grave con¬ 
tingencies attendant on such war. 
Hostilities may rage l>etweeii Protest¬ 
ants and (Julliolics—Knglamlaiul Ire¬ 
land may l>e ennv\ilM-d ; but there will 
be ]>cac(‘ i n the Cabinet and J^arliainent. 
Mr Krougliam will not oppose—Sir P. 
Burdett will be neutral—the Marquis 
of Lansdowne will confide—the Uadi- 
ruls wilt be spt't'cbless; and, while the 
fearful battle may thunder witliout, 
Ministors will enjoy sweet harmony 
and rejiosc on the bosom of a uiiani- 
iDous J legislature. 

It will be highly politic in his 
(Jracc to go even fartlier. lie may 
place at the head of the Irish Govern¬ 
ment some military man who has gi¬ 
ven evidence by bis votes and spcx'chcs 
ill Parliament, that be has no opi¬ 
nion of his own;” and who has more¬ 
over proved that he is utterly incom¬ 
petent to judge of any great political 
question. On the arrival of tliis inilU 
tary man in Ireland, he may scrupu¬ 
lously avoid and discountenance the 
Protestants—he may select his asso¬ 
ciates from the more violent of the 
Catholics and their advocates—he may 
shower smiles and civilities on the 
worst of the Catholic demagogues, and 
enable them to proclaim to the whole 
population by sound of trumpet that 
they are his ''intimate friendsand 
lie may positively encourage them in 
their exertions. To give nim a pro* 
per associate, some special pleader- 


one of those lawyers, who, according 
to Swift, and other eminent authorities, 
are incapable of seeing more than one 
side of a question—may be made the 
Lord Chancellorof Ireland. These two 
men may confine public trusts, as far as 

practicable, to theCatholics—they may 
rigorously exclude from civil and eccle¬ 
siastical offices and emoluments, oil 
Protestants who arc opposed to tho 
Catholics—they may make the laws 
a dead letter in regard to the Catholics 
—and tiiey may do ail they can to as¬ 
sist the latter on the one Jiand, and 
rcprcKBoppositioii to them on thcother. 

This can scarcely fail of gaining for 

the Duke and his colleagues, the praise 
and support of all the J.iberals and their 
newspapers. Such praise and support 
will infinitclyoutwc'igh anygnunhling 
which llm bigots may give vent to. 

Tlic Catholics, by being exempted 
from obedience to law and authority, 
will naturally become ungovernable; 
by being carefully protected from op¬ 
ponents, they will naturally bccomeafl- 

powcrful; and by having their passions 
worked upon in every way, they will 
naturally perpetrate every kind of out¬ 
rage and atrocity. If they by their 
coiuluct make it a matter of itiq>criuus 
necessity for the Ministry citlier to 
grant their demands, or to reduce 
them to the rank of subjects—if this 
clioice be forced upon tbc noble 
Duke, let him reinember that conces¬ 
sion will gain the Ministry the alliance 
of the Liberals and their newspapers, 
aiul secure to it the sweets of power 
unalloyed with toil and responsibilitv; 
while coercion will expose it to the 
fate which hefel the departed bigots 
wc have named—will subject it to 
every loss and injury which could well 
visit the interests of a Ministry, not 
even excepting its existence. 

Bearing in mind that, according to 
the new system, a Ministry exists for 
its own benefit only, tbc Duke, if he 
cleave to this system, must at once 
deckle on concession. It is not for 
us to say that such a decision will be 
free from difficulties. In the choice 
of evils it will be the least. Tlirough 
it. Ministers mff.y save power and sti¬ 
pend ; a difterent one muAf, according 
to their own confession, deprive them 
of both. 

Taking then this most wise deci¬ 
sion, the Duke must attack the attend¬ 
ant difficulties like a skilful and expe¬ 
rienced soldier. His first opeiations 
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may with propriety be directed agaioit 
the Church. It woa a maxim with a 
:^me Minister who flourished i^es 
ago, that every man had his price: in 
mentioning this, we are impelled to 
express our astonishment, that such 
an enlightened and liberal truth was 
known in such bigoted times. Wal¬ 
pole must have stolen it from our pre¬ 
sent illustrious race of improvers. It 
will be wise for the Duke to make this 
maxim his own. M^at cannot a l*rimc 
Minister bestow amidst bishoprics, 
deaneries, and the long line of church 
preferments! If a clergyman be ambi¬ 
tious, cannot he be won by dignities ? 
or if he be poor, will he withstand the 
offer of ricnes ? Let not this be lost 
upon his Grace. If the whole garrison 
of the Church can be bought, so much 
the better ; but the purchase of apart 
will be incalculably beiicfidal. Di¬ 
vide the Church against itself, and if 
it be not gained as an ally, it is neu¬ 
tralised as an enemy. 

If there bo a clergyman who has 
distinguished himself above his bre¬ 
thren by the vehemence of his wri- 
rings against concession to the Catho- 
lies, let the noble Duke commence 
with him. If he can be gained, it 
may have weight with his brethren 
and the country. At the least, he will 
be prevented from doing mischief by 
writing. If such a clergyman have 
ever laboured to convince the King, 
by bis publications, that he could not 

consent to remove the Catholic disa¬ 
bilities without being guilty of foul 
perjury, his apostacy—oh, how the 
remains of bigotry cleave to us! his 
enlightened conversion, wc mean— 

may be calculated to remove royal 
scruples. 

What such a clergyman may ex¬ 
pose himself to by suffering hunself 
to be brought over, must not be for¬ 
gotten. His own words form the 
moat bitter and nauseous food that a 
man can swallow. To attack princi¬ 
ples and institutions, after having gi> 
yen the most solemn pledges, before 
God and man, to defend them to the 
last extremity, is what many meu 
would, rather suffer death than do. 
From scHUe inexplicable cause, bigot¬ 
ry still exists in many quarters, and it 
may visit such a clergyman with fear¬ 
ful evils. The bitted part of his 
brethren may disdain to hold commu¬ 
nion with bim<*^ciety, in its preju¬ 
dices, may think his presence in it 
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contamination—and as he walks the 
streets, the eyes of the very ground¬ 
ling may flash upon him scorn and 
derision. If he nave to endure all 
this, how can he be adequately re¬ 
warded? A bishopric would be no¬ 
thing, and on archbishopric would be 
little better. 

If such a clergyman should have 
rendered himself obnoxious to any 
party of Liberals by his bitter attacks 
on their deceased leader, this matter 
must have serious consideration. For 
both his own sake and that of the Mi¬ 
nistry, the party must be “ conciliated.” 
To accomplish this, it will be highly 
roper iu the noble Duke to compel 
im to do penance in public, and par¬ 
ticularly in the presence of the ag¬ 
grieved Liberals, at the tomb of the 
deceased Minister. The antiquated 
Church of England contains no rules 
for so solemn and imposing a ceremo¬ 
ny, but doubtlessly Dr Curtis and Dr 
Doyle could be prevailed on to super¬ 
intend it; to make the expiation 
complete, they would feel it their duty 
to insist on profuse flagellation. 

If there be any Bishops who owe 
their elevation to what the bigots call 
disgraceful means, tlie noble Duke 
will scarcely And them difficult persons 
to deal with. 

A:» to the inferior clergy, wlio in 
these enlightened days can disregard 
dignity and emolument? 

Liverpool was a bigot, and 
when he was the Premier, he carried 
liis bigotry to such an intolerable ex¬ 
treme, that he would not use the clergy 
for political |>urpo!<t’.s. 11c acted on 

the absurd prejudice of bestowing 
preferment according to desert, preser¬ 
ving the Church from political schism, 
and conffniiig the clergy to their re¬ 
ligious duties, lie introduced into the 

Church DO political strife to purify 
and strengthen it. He did not cleanse 
the consciences of the clergy with po¬ 
litical temptations and stipulations; 
or fit them for the discharge of their 

spiritual duty by embroiling them in 
tne gospel labours of political conten¬ 
tion. He raised no triple wall of brass 
round the Church by turning against 
it the arms of its own Ministers, or 
converting it into the arena for their 
political battles. No splendid im¬ 
provements like these throw lustre on 
the name of Lord Liverpool—no men¬ 
tion of them can be found on bis mo¬ 
nument. 
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Yet peace to lus ashes ! for be was 
a good man ; and eternal reverence to 
his memory I for he was a virtuous 
AND SPOTLESS Minister. Alaa! we 
cannot restrain these occasional effu¬ 
sions of bigotry; but we shall improve, 
for who can do otherwise in these 
days of improvement ? 

Leaving the Church, the noble Duke 
ought next to attempt the conversion 
of the leading bigots. He must here 
forget personal jealousies and antipa¬ 
thies; he must court where he has 
alighted, and solicit where he has re¬ 
jected. He may make tempting offers 
of office to the Bccretarius or other in¬ 
fluential members of the Brunswick 
clubs; he may even ofier seats in the 
Cabinet to such men as Lord Eldon. 
Place, place—dignity, dignity! What, 
with tbeec to offer, is impossible to a 
Prime Minister of England ? 

Lord Liverpool was a bigot, and in 
consequence, when he was the Pre¬ 
mier, be was incapable of attempting 
to seduce any man from his faith by 
persuasion, or the offer of a^andize- 
roent. He could sooner have cut off 
his right hand than have said to any 
one, 1 have renounced iny creed ; that 
vital change in the Constitution which 
1 have hitherto opposed, 1 now intend 
to make; and if you will reverse your 
principles as I have done, I will con¬ 
fer on you such and such honours and 
emoluments. He was compelled to 
flglit his battles after the exploded 
system; front to front was about oil 
that his miserable tactics comprehend¬ 
ed ; he knew not the art of gaining a 
victory by an alliance with foes, or of 
making a bridge of gold for a retreat¬ 
ing enemy. Here is proof that bi¬ 
gotry, from its very nature, must be 
aeoorapanied by imbecility. 

Yet, again, peace to his ashes! for 
he was a good man ; and eternal re¬ 
verence to his memory ! for he was a 

VIRTUOUS AN1> SPOTLESS MINISTER. 
The bigotry will escape us. 

Now appears the most formidable 
difficulty—the gaining of the Crown. 
Here must be overcome, not ouly po¬ 
litical principle, but conscience; here 
stands in tremendous opposition, not 
only the most soleinii pl^ge again and 
again repeated to man, bat a sacred 
oath to God. In more bigoted times, 
the very attempt to remove a difficul¬ 
ty like this would have been beld a 

mortal sin against Heaven. No man, 
nay, noMiniiter, would have dared to 
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make it an item in the account to be 
rendered by him hereafter. But, thanks 
to improvement I it is now known, 
that to force the conscience of any man 
—even if he be only a king—is a most 
meritorious matter. 

The difficulty, however, is not of a 
kind to be disposed of in a moment. 
Sapping and mining must be unspa¬ 
ringly resorted to; and such potent 
means as the Uussian Emperor em¬ 
ployed in overpowering the garrison 
of Varna may have great effect. A 
Court, alas! is never without its pro¬ 
fligates ; and the king has always 
around him hts traitors. Hero per¬ 
haps the instruments may be found. 
If any renegade—we beg pardon— 
any enliglitcncd and liberalised clergy¬ 
man have heretofore laboured to con¬ 
vince Ins Majesty tliat he is bound by 
his oath; such clergyman may now 
with propriety be employed to con¬ 
vince him to the contrary. When the 
breaches arc practicable, and the de¬ 
cisive moment for storming arrives, 
DO quarter must be given. His Ma¬ 
jesty's entreaties —hin fean—his ap¬ 
peals to the memory of his departed 
iatlicr and brother, to the solemn 
)lcdge8 which surround him, and to 
lis liopes here and hereafter, must be 
sternly disregarded. A body and soul 
of flint constitute the essence of Li¬ 
beralism. Thus perhaps the difficulty 
may be van({uislied. 

I.or(l Liverpool was a bigot, there¬ 
fore he was a religious and conscien¬ 
tious man. Could he have surmount¬ 
ed this difficulty? No. He was too 
full of antiquated prejudices to be able 

to draw benefit from intrigue and cor¬ 
ruption. He could make no use of 
tbe vermin which preys upon kings ; 
he could hold no connexion with it; 
all he could do was to insist on its 
expulsion when it gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity. He was incapable of forcing 
anv man's scruples of conscience, even 
if he believed them to be erroneous: 
sooner than have done it, ho would 
have parted with office, dignity, title, 
estate, and existence. What a bigot¬ 
ed, and therefore, imbecile Miniater, 
was the Earl of Liverpool! 

Yet, once more, peace to his ashes ! 
for be was a good man ; and eternal 
reverence to his memory ! for he was 
AVjRTuous ANDspoTT.F.ssM inister. 
Let his grave be watered with tbe teora 
of the honest ; and let his name be 
CQDseaated by the pure and honour- 
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able !~We shall in time get rid of this 

weaJcncss. , ,, , 

When the noble Duke Bhall have 
thus placed the Crown under due dis¬ 
cipline and command, and moreorw 
taken proper precautions to prevent it 
from l^ing guiltv of mutiny, much 
will be accompUsned towards placing 
the Peers under such discipline and 
command. He must exert himself to 
gain as many Peers as possible, and 
especially such as have large borough 
interest* Having got both the Crown 
and the Lords drilled into the requi¬ 
site obedience to orders, the three 
Kstates of the Uealin will necessarily 
become one ; the Crown and the lx)rd6 
will be virtually annihilated. Then, 
on the union of the Ministry with the 
majority of the House of ('ommons, 
the three Estates of the Hcalm w’ill all 
merge in the former: King, Lords, 
and Coiuinoiis, will be virtually anni¬ 
hilated. There will then ho practi¬ 
cally in the country a ^Ministry, but 
licithcr a Sovereign nor a r.egHlature. 
The Ministry, of course, will hold ab¬ 
solute power. 

Our faculties have certainly been 
somewhat brightened by their eman¬ 
cipation from bigotry ; but, neverthe¬ 
less, wc hold up our hands in astonish¬ 
ment when we contemplate this most 
magnificent invention. In virtue of 
it, a Ministry will have nothing to do 
but give orders; office will indeed be 
a bed of roses. 

How to deal with the country, is the 
next point for consideration. If the 
Crown and Legislature be made to feed 
that obedience is their first anri only 
duty. Ministers may snap their fingers 
at tte country. What can the country 
achieve against the combined Ministry, 
King, and Parliament ? 

Putting this aside, how can the 
country have any right to interfere ? 
We ^ant that under the bigoted Con¬ 
stitution which the annihilation of the 
three Estates of the Uealm will utter¬ 
ly destroy, it might have some such 
right; but the right cannot survive 
the thing in which alone it has being. 
When the Crown and Parliament shall 
be putundersuchadinirablediscipline, 
it will be a most unpardonable matter 
to suffer the country to be in open 
disobedience and mutiny. The very 
supposition that the country can have 
any rights and interests separate from 
those of the Ministry, is expressly pro¬ 
hibited by the new system; and to this 


system the constitution,law,and every 
luing else, are subservient. 

The country, then, must be treated 
as having no right to interfere; it must 
be taught its duty of passive obedience; 
its wicked attempts to thwart the 
wishes, and injure tlie interests of Mi¬ 
nisters, must be resisted with proper 
scorn. It may not, pCThaps, be prac¬ 
ticable to abolish public meetings im¬ 
mediately ; but they may be ridiculed 
as *' farcc'H." If the right to petition 
cannot conveniently be taken away, 
the petitions may be covered with de¬ 
rision. Mr Huskisson has a wonder¬ 
ful faculty of discovering that all pe¬ 
titions arc improperly obtained, and 
are utterly unworthy of notice, l.ord 
Holland, Mr Urougnam, and the other 
champions of popular rights and pri¬ 
vileges, arc prodigiously expert in dis¬ 
cerning informalities in petitions, and 
in abusing and deriding both them 
and their jiarcnts. Even I.ord King’s 
buffoonery has been at times laborious¬ 
ly exercised against them. If, then, 
rarliameiit be dehiged with petitions, 
let the noble Duke employ all these 
persons to rail against Utrm, and pro¬ 
test that they ought to be wholly <Ua- 
rcgardcil. 

But what can the country do ? It 
can only hold meetings and petition. 
It cannot vole in J^arliament to turn 
tile majority ; it cannot dissolve either 
the ]Miiiislry or P.'irliaiiunt. The 
noble Duke, with his obedient Crown 
and Legislature, may do any thing iu 
spite of the country. 

It may however be mditic to ki'fp 
up the appearance of decency. If at 
every public meeting the overpower¬ 
ing majority be against the project of 
Ministers—if fictitious pour in from 
all quarters against it—if decisive 
proofs apjiear that tlie country is de¬ 
cidedly hostile to it, the military Duke 
may, nevertheless, oracularly declare, 
that tlic great majority of the country 
is in his favour ; and this dictum must 
Ik! held sufierior to all evidence wliat- 
ever. 

The efforts of the bigots, in both 
Houses of Parliament, may perhaps 
make it a matter of expediency in Mi¬ 
nisters to deliver u few speeches in re¬ 
ply to them. The time, in trutli, is 
arrived for terminating diis speechify¬ 
ing iu Parliament; tlie bigoted prac¬ 
tice is worse tlian useless, it is highly 
injurious. It not only encroaches on 

the valuable time of Ministers, and 
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subjects them to much lalMur and 
loss of rest; but it exposes them to 
attacks from the bigots^ at all times 
disagreeable cnoi^h^ and not seldom 
very destructive to character. It will 
bo an immense improvement if the 
noble Duke restrict the members of 
both Houses, by heavy penalties, from 
uttering a syllable beyond mere assent 
to the commands of Ministers. This 
perhaps cannot be prudently done at 
present, therefore wc will point out a 
few arguments for the use of the Duke 
and his colleagues. 

In the first place, the Ministry may 
insist, that if it cannot retain office 
without destroying the Church and 
Constitution, it is its sacred dut^ and 
right to destroy them. This will be 
found wholly unanswerable. 

Secondly, ll may argue, that its 
past utter disregard of duty towards 
Ireland forms an unassailable reason 
for jdacing the institutions and all the 
best interests of the nriiish empire in 
danger of ruin. If Air l*eel handle 
this according to his fine and peculiar 
mode of argumentation, it will enable 
him to beat to the dust every enemy. 

Thirdly. 1 1 may maintain, that the 
more turbulent, lawless, rebellious, 
ungoremable, powerful, and hostile to 
the Church and Constitution the Ca« 
tholics may be, the more imperiously 
necessary it is to make these Catholics, 
as far as practicable, the rulers of the 
empire. It may illustrate this argu« 
raent in a most forcible manner by the 
following facts;—a thief is the most 
proper person to bu entrusted with the 
care of jiropcrty—a lewd rake is the 
best guardian of female chastity— an 
idiot is the most fitting person to 
transact business which requires know- 
iMlge and ability—.^and a murderer is 
the only man to whom the protection 
of life can be safely confided. This 
argument ought evidently to be en¬ 
trusted to Air Peel, because his style 
of logic is admirably calculated to 
make the most of it. 

Fourthly. It may insist, that be¬ 
cause the Church teaches the best re¬ 
ligion, and the religioTi the most in 
harmony with the liberties and inte¬ 
rests of the community— has formed 
a source of inestimable benefits to the 

empire—and is an integral part of the 
Consiitution, its bulwarks ought to be 
destroyed for the benefit of its impla¬ 
cable enemies. 

Wo could easily multiply argu¬ 


ments ; but we have said sufficient 
for giving to the Ministry its cue. 
It must throughout maintain, that 
the state exists for the benefit of the 
Minist^, and not that tlie Ministry 
exists tot the benefit of the states 
that, in acting for its own ease and 
benefit, the end sanctifies the means 
—and that the community has no 
right to interfere with its interests 
and wishes. 

As a neutral agent, and the arbi¬ 
trator of the Protestants, in the con¬ 
tention between the latter and the 
Catholics, it must not foigct what we 
have quoted from Burke, and parti¬ 
cularly his words touching the fish¬ 
pond. Acting for the Protestants, it 
must give them the ** mud,” and 
award ** the water that feeds the 
pool” to their adversaries. It must 
remember, that its duty to itself is 
“ to the good-will” of these ad¬ 
versaries, that they “ may join in re¬ 
warding” it. If it do not give them 
the whole matter in dispute, it may 
give them the realities, and reserve for 
the Protestants only paper securities, 
baseless oaths, or things equally un¬ 
substantial. 

We abandon irony ; grief, disgust, 
and indignation, now compel us to 
speak in a different manner. 

The Duke of Wellington and Mr 
Pool are now the advocates of what is 
called Catholic Emancipation, and 
they are even attempting to carry it as 
a Cabinet measure. We should be 
the basest of the base, were wc to 
spare thum in what they have done 
and are doing, after what we said on 
former occasions of the comparatively 
powerless and contemptible turncoats 
—the Brownlows and Dawsons. 

Wliat was the conduct of these Mi¬ 
nisters after the breaking up of the 
Liverpool Ministry ? Mr Peel took 
every opportunity for declaring his 
sentiments to be unchanged, and pro¬ 
claiming that he would oppose Mr 
Canning to the last on the Catholic 
question. He even carried his zeal 
for the Church so far, as to intimate 
that he should go into regular opposi¬ 
tion, if Mr Canning intended to re¬ 
peal the Corporation and Test Acts. 
The Duke of Wellington declared, 

tliat on one question—meaning the 
Catholic one—he cUficred from Mr 
Canning. Both had always spoken 
and voted against the (/atholics. 

These two Ministers then told the 
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country, ilicy wore opposed to the re¬ 
moval of the disabilities; and—ob« fa- 
ti credulity 1—it believed them. It 
was principally confidence in them on 
this single point which preserved them 
from falling into political insignifi¬ 
cance. They would linve so fallen, had 
it not been for the efforts of our side 
of the press; and it supported them 
mainly from the belief, inculcated by 
themselves, that they were upright, 
consistent opponents of Catholic 
Emancipation. Had they then pro¬ 
fessed their present opinions, they 
would not at this moment have been 
in office. 

Tiicse two Ministers gained office 

deluding the country into the con¬ 
viction that they would zealously de¬ 
fend particular laws, and institutions 
of the very highest importanceal¬ 
most immediately on gaining it, they 
audaciously cast from them their faith, 
and attacked these very laws and in¬ 
stitutions. 

Now, what is their defence ? 

In looking first at that of the Duke 
of Weilingtwi, we must observe that 
he stands before us merely as Prime 
Minister. On formt r occasions we did 
ample justice to his military talents 
and services; and with them we have 
at present nothing to do. They give 
him no right to trample upon or de¬ 
stroy the Constitution—they form no 
evidence tliat he is an accomplished 
statesman—and they grant him no 
exemption from those obligations of 
integrity and honour which bind the 
humblest of his Al'ijesty's subjects. 
We therefore put wholly out of sight 
the soldier and conqueror, and see no¬ 
thing but the Minister. 

The Duke declares that be is guilty 
of no inconsistency ; and what is his 
proof? Neither more nor less than 
this—he states, he always expressed 
a wish for ** a ^ttlcment *’ of me Ca¬ 
tholic question. What is the mean¬ 
ing of tnc terras—a settlement ? Now, 
putting aside all quibbling, could any 
man understand it to be, the remov^ 
of the disabilities ? Could the country 
BO understand it ? Was it so under¬ 
stood by individuals or the nation ? It 
is euot^h to say, that when he was 
out of office, and when he regained it, 
the universal belief of both friends 
and foes was, that he was decidedly 
hostile to such removal. What mean¬ 
ing could be fairly put on his decla¬ 
ration that he dimed on the ques¬ 


tion from Mr Canning, except that he 
differed from him, not on minor points 
of security, but on the essentials of 
the question ? He always, as be con¬ 
fesses, voted against the removal; bis 
speeches, taken as a whole, and con¬ 
strued legitimately, arc strongly op¬ 
posed to it; he prMueed by his words 
and conduct a general belief that he 
was its decided opponent: and yet, 
upon a paltry expression of the most 
vague sense, he asserts that he is guil¬ 
ty of no inconsistency in attempting 
to abolish the disabilities! 

What this defence would be hi any 
other man, it is in tlie Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and nothing better; it is no 
defence. 

And what docs Mr Peel, ** the un¬ 
compromising champion of Protestant¬ 
ism,^' ofter ^ Something unusually tri¬ 
umphant. His opinions are wholly 
unchanged—no new lights have illu¬ 
minated him—>oh, no ! he is as much 
a bigot as ever ; ami yet this very Mr 
Peel, the determined opponent of 
emancipation, is actually the leading 
man in attempting to carry it as a Ca¬ 
binet measure .* In the whole history 
of anostucy ami tergiversation, this 
stands, and will for ever stand, un¬ 
equalled. What in the name of com¬ 
mon sense V'crc his opinions, accord¬ 
ing to hifi own tleciarations ^ They 
were, that the disabilities ought uot to 
be removed. He is now doing his ut¬ 
most to remove tlicm; and yet, for¬ 
sooth ! he has not changed his opi¬ 
nions! How lie could work himself 
up into the folly of attempting an 

outrage like this on the public under¬ 
standing, we cannot divine. Is tliere 
no change of side in the busiaess? Is 
Mr Peel acting against his former op¬ 
ponents, or with them ? Is he defend¬ 
ing what he formerly defended, or la¬ 
bouring for its destruction ? These 
questions shew hia character in its 
true light; they blast it for ever. 

More remains to be told. He was 
not even persuaded into thi.s roost re¬ 
volting reversal of principle. He owns, 
that after the Duke of Wellington said 
in the last Session that something 
might be done for the Catliolics, he 
told the Duke that the latter could do 
something; and he offered, on account 
of his being so dc^ly pledged, to with¬ 
draw from office that it might be done. 
It thus appears that he tlien even ad¬ 
vised the Duke to remove the disabi- 
liticB; but in order to throw on the 
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Premier the whole odium, end save 
himself, he offered to resign office for 

a moment, and go into sham opposU 
tion to the very measure he had re¬ 
commended! It will be remembered 
that, a iew days after the Duke said 
what we have mentioned, Mr Peel, 
spontaneously, in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, declared that his own senti¬ 
ments were unaltered—that they hod 
not undergone the smallest change. 
He could not possibly have made the 
declaration for any other purpose than 
to delude the country into the belief 
that he was still conscientiously and 
decidedly opposed to emancipation; 
and yet almost at the very moment he 
secretly advised the Duice to grant 
this, and offrred to do all that appear¬ 
ances would permit in favour of it! 

The wretched deception, and the 
vile attempt to impose on his insult¬ 
ed country, are not the only matters 
here to create disgust. The Duke was 
to be overwhelmed witli the opposition 
and Opprobrium attendant on sup|>urt- 
ing the measure, wliile the consistent 
and immaculate Mr Peel, whusanction- 
ed it, was to be lauded to the skies for 
his purity in opposing, or at any rate 
dihstnliiig from it i 

Even this is not all. Some inonlhs 
ago, a dinner was given to Mr Peel 
ut MunchesUr. 'i'he speakers at It 
expressed their enthusiastic confidence 
that he would eontinuo to be the lio- 
nest, uncomproiriising opponent of 
emancipation. Wliat was his reply ? 
It was in substance, that lie felt con¬ 
fident he should never do any thing 
to forfeit llieir good opinion. At that 
very moment he knew that he had ad¬ 
vised, or at least had agreed with the 
Duke, that emancipation should be 
carried, and tliat the resuliuiuii was 
taken with his sanction to attempt to 

carry it. This he admits, and his sole 
excuse is, he expected to be for the 
moment out of office, ofihring outward 
and treacherous opposition to the mea¬ 
sure he had privately sanctioned! Can 
any honest roan avoid exclaiming 
—Out upon the shameless hypocrisy ! 
Was not this premeditated deception ? 
Was it not done to make his warm¬ 
hearted, confiding Manchester friends 
believe that he was still the zealous, 
determined opponent of tliat, which 
in private he nad recommended? It 
is sufficient to say in reply, that the 
respectable Manchester papers quoted 


his speech to prove tliat the reports of 
bis apostacy were groundless. 

The matter concerns more people 
than the respectable Manchester To¬ 
ries. Mr Feel then had a proper op¬ 
portunity for making the country, 
which had so long blindly trusted him, 
acquainted with his change of senti¬ 
ment. Instead of doing this, he car¬ 
ried equivocation and mental reserva¬ 
tion to the highest point, to make the 
country believe him wholly unchan¬ 
ged. What was his country to him ? 
Was he, on betraying his trust, to give 
it the means of bringing him to ac¬ 
count ? Wus he, on carrying over its 
host to the enemy, to enable it to re¬ 
place the base deserters, and still win 
the buttle? No, his interest forbade 
it. 

We speak solely from Mr Peel’s 
confessions—confessions, too, having 
the carriage of much complacent boast¬ 
ing. That he made them, is a matter 
winch we can only account for on this 
ground—trickery, treachery, decep¬ 
tion, and hypocrisy, are so habitual to 
official men, that they actually regard 
them as things indicating ability and 
virtue. If we are denied this ground, 
we c.'in discover no other. Inimitable 
aud deathless will be the celebrity of 
Peel’s Cokfessioxs. 

We arc no strangers to the cant 
against strong language, and the scorn 
with which we have ever treated it 

dors not now fail us. It amounts in 
reality to thisthings are not to be 
named aud described as what they 
really are—the profligacy of public 
men is never to be spoken against—and 
sucli men, whatever they may do, are 
never to be censured on the score of 
motive. The guilt of obeying this 
cant will, wo think, never be ours. 
We know what has been siul in the 

House of Commons touching Mr Peel’s 
motives—oh, his motives are pure— 
his motives cannot by any means be 
impeached—we know this, and still 
we utterly disregard it. We constant¬ 
ly see corrupt motives exercise the 
most powerful influence in all classes 
of society—we continually hear Mini¬ 
sters of State ascribe improper motives 
to all who differ from them—and this 
convinces us that such Ministers are 
just as likely to act from selfish, mer¬ 
cenary, interested motives as other 
people. Wc disclaim the ludicrous 
simplicity of believing, that the Cabi- 
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net is the only place in the world into 
which improper, diBhonourehl^ and 

corrupt motives cannot enter. Of 
course, we cannot give Mr Peel credit 
for raritv of motive, without dear 
and decisive proof; and such proof he 
does not tender. 

He sa^B, the Government could not 
go on, without what he is now advo¬ 
cating. Here is a revelation ! Either 
the Catholic ddnis must be satisfied, 
or himself, and not himself alone, but 
the interminable tribe of Peels and 
Dawsons, must lose ofiSce and all its 
delicades. Men of the world will dis- 
CCTn in this matter very strong pre¬ 
sumption of the workings of self-inte¬ 
rest, particularly when the passion for 
office of some of the parties concerned 
is abundantly notorious. 

But Mr Peel says his conviction is 
wholly unchangeti touching the dan¬ 
ger of giving power to the Catholics, 
and he only consents to it to avert a 
greater danger. Let us examine this 
point. If there be a danger in the 
concession of power, it may be thus 
described—divided government, con¬ 
tinual attacks on die church and con¬ 
stitution, and tlic grievous injury and 
overthrow of both ; the danger is, that 
the concession will produce thcsi*, as 
well as other evils. Now, this danger 
is of a permanent and constantly in¬ 
creasing character, and it involves the 
destruction of all that is dear to the 
empire. Well, tvhat is the other dan¬ 
ger which in Mr Peel’s eyes so greatly 
surpasses it in magnitude? It is at 
the most a danger of rebellion, or of 
the inti'jgm's of foreign powers with 
the Catholic traitors of Ireland, it is 
a danger of a temporary character, it 
puts none of the institutions of the 
empire in jcnjiardy, and an able go¬ 
vernment could speedily dissipate it. 
Yet to get rid of a temporary and 
comparatively insignificant danger like 
this, he would place the constitution, 
the church, and public liberties, in 
continual danger ! 

This is not all—would tlie new dan¬ 
ger be dissipated, by subjecting the 
empire to the old one? No. This 
would cause the two dangers to act in 
combination, and each would nurture, 
and render more destructive, tlie 
other. 

If Mr Peel be sincere, what arc wc 
to think of him as a statesman ? 

We have looked at the point on the 
assumption; that what he says is true 


respecting this new danger, the exist¬ 
ence of which is only known to Go¬ 
vernment. But the time for his mere 
assertions to be taken on trust is pass¬ 
ed for ever; and we do not l^meve 
that such danger exists. We do not 
believe that Muiistera can well possess 
any correct information of much im¬ 
portance touching Ireland, beyond 
what is known to the public. 

Let us now look at Mr Peels argu¬ 
ment relating to the opposition be¬ 
tween the Peers and the Commons. 
The present House of Commons has 
decided against, as well as for, the 
Catholic claims; if wc concede that 
the regular Bugority, with a neutral 
Minisny, Ja in favour of them, it is, 
as all men know, an extremely small 
one. The majority in the Upper 
House is much larger, and it is a re¬ 
gular and permanent one. The im¬ 
portant question arises—which, ac¬ 
cording to the constitution, ought to 
be mrac to bend to the other, the 
Commons or the Peers ? 

In the first place. Two of tlie 
Estates of the Realm arc—if left to the 
free exercise of their rights—decided¬ 
ly opposed to the Catholic claims. 
These claims amount to a great and 
vital cliange of law and constitution. 

In the second place. 1'hese claims 
afiect peculiarly the interests of the 
aristocracy ; they involve to a very 
large extent the question, whctlicr U>e 
legitimate influence of property shall 
be enjoyed by the aristocracy, or the 
Roman Catholic Church? 

In the third place. The vast ma¬ 
jority of the country, looking at pro¬ 
perty, character, and numbers, is de¬ 
cidedly hostile to these claims. 

Every friend of the constitution 
will at once reply—The ConiiiioiiB 
ouglit to bend; and lie will say, lUr 
Peel is not a friend of the constitu¬ 
tion to advise the contrary. 

But how docs it happen that the 
majority of the Commons is in favour 
of the Catholics ? Under the present 

system of forming the Cabinet, the 
votes of Ministers and their borough 
m embers arc neutralised ; one vote is 
intentionally made to balance an¬ 
other ; and these votes might as well 
not be given. The influence of go¬ 
vernment at elections is neutralised ; 
if the contest turn on the Catholic 
question, one part of the miniKtcrial- 
ists supports the Whigs against the 
other. The influence of Government 
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in obtaining votes on this question in 
the House of Commons is neutral¬ 
ised. 

What arc the consequences? On 
the side opposed to tiie Catholics^ 
the votes of ^nisters and their bo¬ 
rough members destroy eacli otlier, 
anu those of the general Tory body 
to a large extent do the same; on 
the other side^ all the Whig and 
('atholic borough votes^ and tlioae of 
the general Wliig body, act in union, 
and support each other. Almost half 
the Tories support the Whigs and 
Catholics against the other half: 
practically, the Tory borough interest 
IS destroyed, while that of the Whigs 
and Catholics has full operatiun. 

Now, what would be the case if 
ISIinisters were unanimously opposed 
to the Catholic claims ? Tiic votes of 
themselves and their borough mem¬ 
bers, instead of being a mt re name, 
would be every one effective. This 
alone would decidedly turn the ma¬ 
jority. Tlicy could (‘inploy their in¬ 
fluence at ehctioiis; in the latter, 
their supporters would act in union, 
instead of neutralising each other; 
and they could exert their influence 
ill procuring votes in debates on the 
(.'atliolic question. With such Minis¬ 
ters, there w'oulJ be constantly a very 
large majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons opposed to the Catholics. 

Such -Ministers woulil be identified 
with the country in principle and 
feeling; they would remove the pro- 
Siv’iit most unconstitutional and unna¬ 
tural state of things, and restore har¬ 
mony hetweeii the Commons and the 
Peers; they would establish harmony, 
not only amidst the three Estates of 
the Keahn, hut likewise between tlic 
t:tttc'r and the nnintry. 

Hut Mr IV'cl avers, a Ministry hos¬ 
tile to the Catholic claims could not 
be funned. This is really a most 
a.stonishing averment. If wc enquire 
who the present Ministers belonging 
to the House of Coininons arc, let it 
be remembered that the enquiry is 
forced U[toii us by themselves. Mr 
Peel is the leader, and his deficiencies 
in the last Session amazed every one ; 
in regard to a set speech he belongs to 
the second class of orators, and be is one 
of the worst of debaters ; as a leader, 
he is destitute of firmness and energy ; 
and he has now wholly lost public 
confidence. Then who is the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer ? Mr Goul- 
burn! And w'ho is the President of 
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the Board of Trade ? Mr Veaey Fita- 
gcrald!! And who is the Irish Secre¬ 
tary ? Lord F. L. Grower 1!! We need 
not speak touching the remainder. 
Now, really, could not an assemblage 
equal to this, and which woold pos¬ 
sess the great advantage of being uni¬ 
ted, be found amidst the anti-Catho* 
UcB? It is quite a ludicrous matter to 
put such a question. 

Let a nobleman of sterling princi¬ 
ples and character—a right-hearted 
Englishman, on whose patriotism and 
virtues the country can rely—be com¬ 
missioned to form an anti-Catholic 
Ministry. Let him, in selecting his 
colleagues, carefully avoid the no- 
principle family. If he cannot suit 
himself otherwise, let him choose, as 
Ministers to sit in the House of 
Commons, men who are utterly un¬ 
known ill name and reputation, provi¬ 
ded they possess talent, energy, and 
virtue; and in a single Session these 
Ministers will obtain infinitely more 
influence over the House, than Mr 
Peel and bis brethren could obtain in 
their whole lives. 

But there arc various reasons why 
Mr Peel could not advife the forma¬ 
tion of an anli-Catholir Ministry. In 
the first place, he differs from the 
great anti-Catholic party on almost 
every point, and agrees with the Libe¬ 
rals. He has long been only separated 
from the latter in general creed and 
policy by the Catholic question. In 
the second pl.ice, he has neither the 
ability nor the nerve to encounter any 
of tlic, to use the words of Burke. 

intrepid and dexterous villains” 
whom he may happen to meet amidst 
the Whig leaders. As a leader, Mr 
Peel is incapable of offi^ring refuail 
or n-Kistancc. No matter what may 
be demanded, be, as a matter of 
course, for the sake of peace, surren¬ 
ders half, if not the whole. Let the 
Catholic claims be granted, and then 
those of the llcformers will be pressed. 
VA'hat will he do ? He will refer the 
matter to a committee. Let reform 
be conceded, and then some member 
or other will move thtit the British 
Monarchy be converted into a repub¬ 
lic. What will he do here?^ In all 
probability consent, on condition that 
ins M^esty be suifered to have his 
life in the C’rowii. He couhl do no¬ 
thing with an aiiti-CathuIic Minist^, 
and such a Ministry could do nothing 

with him. 

The truth is this. Mr Peel has for 
s 
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some ytero performed his duty as spares him difficulties; and, sboye all, 
HomG Secretary in regard to Ireland it saves him from the of any 

io a manner wnich would almost war* war, save of one with the victims of 
rant his impeachment. Upon him, in bis apostacy. The dangeri which he 
virtue of his office, mainly rested the plea^ to justifythisapostacy arepriO' 
duty of suppresung the Catholic As* dpally of his own creation; and upon 
sociation, and thereby preventing the him must be prineij^y charged what* 
growth of those dangers to which be ever destructive evils may flow from 
is now sacrificing the bulwarks of the what is called Catholic emancipation. 
Church and Constitution. Instead of But then, forsooth! according to 
doing this, be did not take a single Mr Peel, this is to give the country 
efiective step, and he scarcely attempt* a united Ministry. The admission of 
ed to take a single inefibetive one. lie the Catholics into Parliament and the 
owns ^is, but he throws the blame on Cabinet, is to produce a united Mi* 
his pro-CathoIic colleagues. First nistry! When Protestants and Catho* 
Mr Canning and his friends were de- lies shall be in office together as Mi* 
nounced, then Lord Anglesea was sa* nisters, tlien tliere will be a united 
crtficcd, and now the Catholic mem* Miniswy I Really a change of side 
hers of the existing Cabinet are ar- acts wondrously on the faculties of 
raigned—all have been guilty save and some people. 

except Mr Peel. Granting him the And now we will seriously ask, 
full benefit of this, what docs it who again can repose any confidence 
amount to ? Simply this : he was so in Mr Peel as a public man ? It is not 
thoroughly destitute of manly spirit, possible for man to be more solemnly 
as to su^r for years his colleagues to pledged than he was on this question, 
make a non>entity of him in his own Annually he stood forth before the 
office on matters of the first moinent world, and declared that every tiling 
to the empire. From such a defence he saw and heard confirmed him in 
he will draw small advantage. bis conviction. If in future he pledge 

Having sufiered the state of Ireland himself on any public question—on 
to become so horrible, the duty fell any matter of principle or policy—can 
principally on Mr Peel, as Home Sc* the most credulous place any confi* 
cretary and Leader in the House of deuce in him He has proved, that 
Commons, to devise and apply there* on the most momentous questions he 
medies. Was he to be the roan to can do and undo—can violate the roost 
brave the fury of the Wliigs in Par- binding engagements—can defend 
liament, and the Catholics out of it ? in one moment, and destroy in the 
He was utterly incapable of it. From next, and never more will he be trust* 
hence bursts a blaze upon his rccom- ed as a public man by friend, party, 
mendation that the Catholic claims or country. He is not ill typified by 
should be granted. The eouccssion tbe old enigma. 

Dc summo planus; sed non ego planus in imo: 

Versor utrinque manu, diverso et muncre fungor: 

Aliera pars rcvocat, qutequid pars altera fcclU'* 

Now, by what means are Ministers that tlie King’s consent was obtained 
attempting to carry this vital change by extortion and compulsion. Saving 
of Constitution and Law ? It is noto* nothing of the manner in which these 
rious that almost up to the meeting of Ministers have treated his Majesty’s 
Parlia^fept, his Majesty repeatedly personal honour ; wc will observe, 
pledged himself that he would never that if they obtained his consent by 
consent to«ft; and it is known that he threats of any kind—by doing violence 
was strongly opposed to it, both as a to his conscience—by placing him in 
matter of policy, and on the score of circumstances which Mhim no alter* 
conscience in r^pect of his'Oath. Five native, they deserve expelling not only 
or six months* wforc the meeting of from office, but from the country. 
Parliament, Ministers had taken their Whatever right Ministers may have 

resolution, and yet tbe Premier owns to advise^ they have none to command. 
that the King’s consent was only ob- The Crown is their master, but not 
tained a week before. All this sup* their vassal or instrument. If they 
plies a violent presumption—a pre- have in this matter directly or prac* 
sumption almost amounting to proof, tically taken from it its freedom of de* 

Vi 
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liberation and act, they have in effect answered by the decided opposition 
destroyed one of the Estates of the now offered to them by the country* 
llculin ; and they are carrying their It is from thisthese Ministers arc 
measure by the most foul and uncon* the heads of the party opposed to the 
stitutional means. If the Duke of removal; their apostacy makes all 
Wellington feel no more respect for party leaders favourable to it, compels 
the Constitution than this, let him at the Crown to consent, carries over the 
once, even for his own sake, return to parliamentary majority, and ia effect 
the army. Wc will assure him that destroys the influence of the majority 
such outrages on the Conslituiion will of the country in the Cabinet and Le* 
not long be tolerated. gislature. The confession that no* 

And how is tlie country treated ? thing but this could give success to 
It is decidedly opposed to the mea- the measure, is a full confession on 
sure. At public meetings, the vast the part of the Liberals that the coun- 
majorities are against it; while Par- try is strongly opposed to it, and that 
liament is literally deluged with peti- it can only be carried by the most un* 
tioiiK against it from all parts, there constitutional means, 
arc comparatively none in its favour. The Duke of Wellin^on, Mr Pee], 
Yet in the teeth of this, the Duke of and certain of their coUeagues, never 
Wellington, Lord Holland, and Lord could have regained office, had it not 
Grey, have had the hardihood to assert, been from the conviction of the coun- 
that the majority of the country is in try that they would steadily resist 
favour of it. Wc cannot ascribe this ibc Catholic claims. They regained 
to ignorance, therefore we arc com- it under the pretence that they would 
polled to ascribe it to something total- defend what they are now attempU 
ly indefensible. Lords Holland and ing to destroy. Their defection nas 
(frey take their stand on the paltry produced similar conduct in many 
niujority in the House of Commons, members of the Legislature, who 
Wo have shown tliat this majority is were elected on the same pretence, 
gained from this:—on the Catholic They have thus thrown the majority 
({uestion the Tory close borougli mem- of the country—that is, the country— 
bers practically do not vote, while in cifcct out of the political system; 
those of the Whigs and Catholic they have practically excluded it from 
Church do; this majority arises from the Cabinet and Legislature. By this 
the votes of the members of the Whig they have wickedly deprived the coun- 
and Catholiccloseboroughs. TlicHouse try of its constitutional means of self- 
of Commons, therefore, does not repre- defence, in order to make a most pe- 
sent the sense of tlie country on the Ca- rilous change in the Constitution. So 
tholic question. Yet these two-peers long as the Ministers of this empire 
stand on this petty majority, and treat cannot be incapacitated for office and 
with scorn the public meetings and pc- severely punished for guilt like this, 
titionc. These, men of England I arc the laws will be very defective, 
your reformers—these arc your patri- If, however, the country will do its 

otic declaimers against servile and cor- duty to itself, it may yet triumph over 
rupt pcirliamentary majorities—these the treason and iniquity. Leaders are 
are your sticklers for popular rights not wanting. The venerable, Ulus- 
and ptivilegcH—these arc your imina- trious, and spotless Lord Kldon uii- 
culate opponents of arbitrary rulers furls the holy banner, and invokes it 
and the abuse of power! They are by all it worships to rush to the con- 
not tyrants, because they cannot make flick. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
themselves tyrants. Wiiicheleea, and a splendid host of its 

The Liberals have continually dc- titled and virtuous sons, in the spirit 
claretl, and they now declare, that no of old English independence and ho- 
Ministry but the present one could nour, conjure it to fly to the defence of 
carry the question. Why.^ Is it be- its Throne and Altar. 0 let it then 
cause the country will be led by con- arise in its potency, avenge its insults, 
fidcnce in the Duke of Wellington and preserve the hallowed sources of 
and Mr Peel to sanction the removal its grandeur and happiness 1 
of the disabilities } The question is 

Enoland bzpects sveby hav to do his duty ! 
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8VMS£T MKDrTATIOKS. 
BY DELTA. 


Ti'H Fortune of hrr hlmdnchS, 

Ti’il Nature of dwiiv, 

T«-li i''rieiuli>!itp ofuitkimlncM, 

And Jiudivt of delay. 

Sin Waltbr Raixish* 


1 . 

Titk sun goes ilown the seas 

Of filory in tlif f^orj^eous west; 

Tlie (leep, unrufllcd by a breeze, 

Througli all its waves is luisb’tl to rest; 
Silence is on the mountain’s breast, 

Aiul slumber in the stirlcss grove. 

As litre, an iinaccustoin’d guest. 

Beneath these aged tiins I rove. 


II. 

Trees of my boyhooil! to my mind 

Vc conjure far-dipartcd scenes, 

And, as fond iMemory looks behind, 

Though many a dhn year intti veiios, 

Tht‘ past awakens ; brightly groeiis. 

Time’s faded landscapes on iii) view. 

And Hope, even yet, conikling, leans 
Oil what seem’d hrin, and proved untrue. 

III. 

Again I roam the fields of youth, 

How sweet of scent, how bright of bloom! 
AVaim Boyhood, villi its Iieurl of truth, 

Is tlnvf ; and i’ari'--, vldcll lllr U’lub 
Koshrouclid boig ago, illuiuv* 

The pro:-p;ct with their living smiles; 
Evin now, Iroin out Oldivion’s w{»»ib, 
its varnish’d phanloni.s Kaucy wiles. 

IV. 

Yes, from the bustling din of life, 

'Tis sweet unspeakably to turn 
'J'o times and days devoid of slrift; ; 

Ami conjurt' troiii ibo silent urn 
Hearts, wbidi with ours were wont to burn, 
Ere Care btdimin’d the bloom of Joy, 

Or 'i'iinehad taught the soul to mourn 
The hafHed prospects of the Boy ! 


V. 

Ah! then wc little guessM how Wealth 
('ould rob the spirit of its rest: 

Oj»inion w.iR unfi tier’d ; i Joullh 

I)ilFu?ed a noonday through the breast; 
Sorrow had coinc not to moiest 

With racking dreams the peaceful night; 
Anil in its hopes the lieart was blest 
At evening tall, and ojicniug light. 
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VI. 

Pent in the city den, where man 
Encounters man in doily 
Where words and actions, squared by plan, 
Shew nothing but the prose of life,— 

"Wc come to look on earth, as rife 
Alone with sordid schemes and lies ; 

Vet ftx'l tliat Resolution's knife 

Would vainly cut the Gordian ties. 

VII. 

Down to our paltry fates wc bow. 

And, month by month, and year by year, 
We steel our sympathies, and go 
Headlong in Error's wilil career : 

We mock the doubts, and scorn the fear 
That ti‘ndcT Conscience erst betray'd, 

And boldly sin, and widely veer 
From duty's dictates, undismay'd; 

VII r. 

Till on some eve, methinks like this, 

M’hcn green the earth, and blue the skitje, 
When, slumbering as it were in bliss. 

Earth, wrapt in holy quiet, lies, 

M^e start to find that otherwisi; 

SwcH'd tlic yotnig heart in such a scene, 
When open'd hut on Wonder's eyes 
A world so soft, and so serene ! 


i\. 

Then do wc feel the worthlessness 
Of wltat we pant for and pursue; 

An<! yearn for pleasures, which could bless 
Tin; simple licaii, when life was new: 
Eoiid Memory sickuns at the view 
Of what Iiath been, no more to be,— 
A'isions that ^lass’d like vernal dew, 

Or leaves from .shorn November's tree! 


s. 

VcR! ho who knows the world must feel 

'Tis futile, fickle all at best, 

And that 'twcrc wise to sternly steel 
Against its random darts the breast. 
How is the inmost soul distrest, 

To find tliat those, who owed us good, 
ShouM turn, when needed, like the rest. 
In heartless base ingratitude ! 


XT. 

IIow awoct the evening gleams and glows— 
Tlic homeward sca-inews fiit around— 
The ocean breathes a calm reivose. 

Unrippled, and without a sound. 

Peaks of the west! the scene ye hound. 
Illumed above, but dark beneath— 

Thu aim glares o'er the blue profound, 

A giant BmUing even in death! 
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Oh Nature, when our eyes survey 

I'he priceless charms thou liast in store. 

Art's tinsel trappings fade away, 

We learn to love thee more and more; 

There is a pleasure on the shore. 

And beauty in the leafy wood. 

Which bid the baffled heart deplore. 

That e'er for guilt was barter'd good! 

XTII. 

Alas I too late wc feel and know, 

That pleasure in our souls must dwell ; 

That pomp is only gilded woe; 

And Flathry's voice a tinkling bell ; 

In vain would Passion's bosom swell 
Against the fate we sought and found ; 

The soul, that sleeps in Error's cell. 
Awakes in Misery's fetters bound! 


CUTTINGS. 


Sir, 

1 render you a ihousaiul graces, be* 
cause you put my letter about the 
Boxes, in your Alugnzinc, which I 
pray you to accept as the witness of 
my reppects. Indeed 1 can’t not tell 
you, Mr North, (I wish I can pro¬ 
nounce your {^hibbolith io well as 
J wrote iiim)--no, Sire, I not expli¬ 
cate how much that give me pleasure, 
to see I was capable to write at a jic- 
riodic so renowned. It prove too so 
well that you have not the prejuclg- 
ments of too many munkiiuls, contra¬ 
ry to the foreigners of your own na¬ 
tion; so, I am pleased with you my- 
self, which is extrement comfortable 
and pleasant. 

But, never mind, I shall tt-11 you 
how it is. I am sitting to entertain 
myself with my friend, Mr Box, when 
the Mag&zin come. Very well, 1 open 
him indiscriminate, and see ruy letter 
for you, all right: so, I say, ** Mon¬ 
sieur Box! look at bim/^ and give 
him the book, whin he w'as surprise, 
and tell to me he not think 1 write so 
well. So I get up, and walk back¬ 
ward in the room, and forward some 
times, and confess I feel some little 
proud, because you should attend at 
my representation. Then 1 unlock 
my little portmanteau, and take the 
English grammar (who always travel 
with me before whenever I go) and 
throw him at the fire’s hack, till he 
consumed into nothing. Then 1 feel 
very refreshing, because he give me 


many bad heads, wlien I study some 
part what is not facile: hut now I 
find inyj-clf above school-boy, when 
my letter is in ho gnat liurary pro¬ 
duct ; and I toll inysclf, “ No, no 
more grammar; I tied njysolf only in 
conversations afterwards, to make my 
renuiiks what 1 hear, ami write at 
Eilinhurpb, for Monsieur Nuilh, to 

keep the pratiks.” 

Very well, 1 found myself now sit 
down in corrtspondence with you, 
very rcspcotful,hut, fame tinic.frientl- 
hke; bt-esuse, though i not yet had 
the honour of breaking bread, yet wc 
have broken some ice together. Ha, 
ha! You shall understand my juke, 
ami perceive I studied your cullc(|iualp. 

But, never mind, 1 sliall not plunge 
myself in your Magazin, nor hurt 
myself if you not print all what I 
write, hut give some to your friend, 
Alonsit-ur Bualiim, for his b<‘,t 
Poor gentilinaii! I never see nutijing 
of his writing in your books. 

Well, as 1 tell you last time I write, 
I conieatLeieestershiie,fur tlicchaccs; 
but I am never very grc.it euvalicT; 
yet I go out one day neverless, and 
find all the tliiiigs different from the 
walking on horseback, according the 
customs of my country : for there is 
two many chasseurs (they telled me 
five hundred) all mounted on hunU 
ster horses, wliat jump about all over 
the fosses and double fence,” wlien 
I had ratlicr not to break my neck, 
like 80 many devils, calling strange 
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words, wha» is not in the Dictionary 
when I goetl to find them. So, I tell 
Mr IJox, “Sir, if you please, you 
sliall excuse me, I go home." 

Jlut, never mind, I not use much of 
the hunting fox, bccau<ie the frost 
come, und tney cannot go at the cbace, 
for fear to spoil the dogs' hoofs, and 
break the knee horses, what don't like 
great shakes on so hard freczed ground: 
but 1 entertain very much with Air 
Jlox at slxtoting, where I am capable. 
We go out yesterday, in the propriety 
of a gentleman, I'riend of hia, what is 
gone at London for Parliament, beau¬ 
tiful i>lace, well attended, with gardc« 
chasso and other officers subaltern, to 
keep out them people what want to 
come in contruiery with law. Very 
well—we shoot all day till he was 
duskish; and then mount on IVIr 
Box's little carriage, what he call 
“ Buck}'," and, came at the hotel 
whore I am now, and get very good 
dinner, what I like cxtrumoinent; par¬ 
ticular some wuoiU-n cocks what we 
sbooted in the morning, though not 
so good as the salmi de becasse what 
I eat at home in Prance; but every 
man lo\chisown cook—however they 
sbouhl have bi-en keeped longci in the 
cause of tinderncss. Very well. It is 
rain to-day and fogs, or we shall go lo 
SCO the chateau of Beauvoir, what be¬ 
long to the Duke of llutland, great 
man, gone at I.ondop., with >c'iy 
long petition, contraicry for the Ca¬ 
tholics : hut, never mind, I am stran¬ 
ger, ami Isave not no businc'ss to write 
pcjlitieally. But, entre nous', Alon- 
^ic‘ur North, if I was ou board one 
gooil shij) with tinilv r, and all coinme 
ri fiut, I shall not make little hole in 
the side, in case some coejuin fool fel¬ 
low tell me, *• Oil, it was nothing, be¬ 
cause VI ry little bit of water shuU 

come in.” “ Non vi, sed stepe caden- 
do,” somebody shall work very hard 
with the pump by and bv to get it 
out if I am so great fool; for it must 
keep afumys coming at the little hole, 
so long as the w'attT keep pressing onf- 
sido. 

"W ell, as I say before, i t rain to* day; 
and, by consequence, I take an oppor¬ 
tunity of leisure to tell you some more 

difficulty what I find in your language 

beside the boxes, disagreeable to stran¬ 
ger, willing, so as me, to speak with¬ 
out fear at every body. That is much 

best than bore you with long descrip¬ 


tions of your own country, what shall 
be sui>ererogative, as you well must 
know all the parties. Very well— 
“ aliens!" as we say in France, or, as 
you say in England, “ Goes here 
I shall begin to pluck some courage 
up, and make a stricture upon your 
tongue immediately; although, may¬ 
be, I will not ciit so good figure as if 
I was bom myself in your country. 
But, never mind, — it is of cutting 

and cut wbat 1 shall write. I go out, 
long time past, with Mr Box, for 
hprseback little voyage and observa¬ 
tions, and come at canal superb, and 
march on what he call toeing path." 

So I say, “ What you call ?" and he 
respond, “ It is the new cut "—“ Oh! 
very well, much oblige," 1 say; and 
wc proceed until a gate, when 1 go 
before; but he cull, “ Here! come 
back! we must go in this gate, and 
cut across at the village.”—“ What!" 

I tell him, " cut ! 1 could comprend 
as the canal was cut, by cause they 
must cut the ground so os water 
bliall come in to swim it; but how is 
possible wc shall get off the horseback 
and dig in the field country, and wbat 
for ?'■ 

So he laugh, funny fellow he is, and 
inform me cut signify the near way at 
disbnee place to come. “ Very well," 
1 ttll him, “ 1 remember it: but stop 
the little iiionunt, V>y cause genteel 
&hi]>, what is not barges, come with 
s^meladicson the board. Look! What 
you call him ?" 

“ She is a cutter/' he say. So it go 
by, and w’e see the ladies all very nice 
and agreeable. Tlicii 1 tell my friend, 
“ Ah I you drole! You was trigging 
me with some nonsense about cntlcr: 
but, scriousrncnt, you must not, as you 
shall deceive me into bud language, 
when my studies for English will be of 

no use.” But he respond, “ Oh, no, my 
dear sir, they call such little ship eut» 
icr: but, come the lung, as we can be 
too late, and it is cold in standing still, 
and the wind cut my face." 

Well, we go at grand gallop a tra¬ 
verse the campaign, and whin we stop 
to trot, my horse inakcd strange noise 
at bis hind legs, and go lamed some 
time very disagreeable; so I pulled him 
up to tlie blacksmith, and tell him to 
accommodate the shoe-irons, which ia 
loosed, 1 suppose; but ho take hind 
leg upon his petticoat, and say, ** Ah, 

Sir, your horse is pity for nice beast as 
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he cut*.** Very well, now I shall not 
prolong this letter to give you expli¬ 
cations of tlut and some more cuU 
what I must tell of by the by, by cause 
you shall understand very well; but 
you ahall jicrceive it roust be uneasy 
for a foreigner to comprcml, when 
SO many differences arc expressed in 
one word. 

Other time I dine at one gentleman’s 
house, all us it ought, very i>roper, and 
he say, ** Sliallyou take cliampuignc 
“ Much oblige,” I respond, and we 
drink the glass with nods, according 
with your customs. Then he make 
strange face, an<l call out, By powers! 
it is very much up! My throat is 
Very well, I jump up very frightful, 
and go at his throat, because 1 hear, 
long time since, that your compatriots 
kill themselves very often, in placts 
very strange, and not apropos: but 
his neck was no matter at all, as you 
shall suppose. 

Then, after dinner, we pushed th<' 
bottle" long time about, and line fel¬ 
low, captain of vessel, IcU of brave 
man, lieutenant of his, what vul out a 
Spanish vessel with some boats, in ibe 
IMcditerrancan ; but 1 hmellcd the rai, 
as he had been ship of itiy own coun¬ 
try, what he would not tell, by cause 
of politeness—all very proper. 

Afterward they speak of soir.e book, 
what 1 cannot prcciscmeiit comprcml. 
(it is something about Imnting J.oxil 
Byron great jroct,) but .ill say it i.s nU 
up in all rag.s by your Maga/iii; fo 
you shall find out. Then tin y nunio 
young gtntk'maii what I knuwe-d by 
sight, what is just arrived at age, ami 
go too frequent at the rouge et voiy, 
with some black legs. It is t-xpccted 
he shall cut a dash ; but no, they say, 
not now he must not be possible ; be¬ 
cause some relations have rttf off bis 
tailj or in his tail, or something like 
this, but I not comprend exact, by 
cause it is done with some instrument 
of law, what 1 take care not to meddle 
myself with. Then coined on ilio ta¬ 
pis a very long argument disjmtativc 
of politicals, what it is impossible for 
me to design, and not matter ncitlur, 
for I often make remark, as nobody is 
never better convinced he was wrong 
that way. It is all fighting in the 
air. So I take myself in the drawing, 
room, at the ladies with somo coffee, 
very pleasant; and the rc&t follow 
little lime after, and tell to me that 

one of the politicians Is completely cut 


up. Then we talk with the ladies, 
what 1 love very much, better than 

})olitic8 with the bottle pushes, and 
I am very merry, and laugh till they 
come at cards, and <‘uf for the part- 
ncr^-hips, when 1 get very beautiful 
young lady what play the whist in 

short with me for partner, till we are 
fatigued. Then we get up, and she 
take me at another tabic, and give me 
some sweet smiles as I write some 
calcmbuurgs of my country, and one 
little French copy verses in her al¬ 
bum ; and afterward, she go and 
bring a portfolio, and show me some 
litliograph and wooden vnts. But 
Mr Box coinc loo soon, und take me 
away. So I take leave very respectful 
at my beautiful partner, and go at the 
hotel, where 1 had my lodgments, 
with liini; nml, belbrc rve go to bed, 
he say, “ We shall have the tmnbltT 
tlic puncli first lor night-caps.”— 
Very wel),” I tell liim, so us you 
like,” fur 1 um very nurry, and inucfi 

f deusc with my d.iy so ])U'as:int and 
lospibddo, and jmriiculiir with the 
young lady wliat I mention before. 
'I’lieii Ik’ lu'gin to tilk, und give me 
lung less-i>u lertmv, about the"custom 
of country, atid diiffrcnce of manner, 
‘•0 as 1 atn very much fatigued ; only 
I kt ow he i.s fiieiid ami pood man. 
No, :i‘b i soijjc lime he toll im* I .‘•liall 
not puy so great attentions ut tfiat 
\tMiJjg l.Tily, because other gcntihnau 
IS ;!tt.ieheil what dine with us, and 
seem frighiful as I shall rut him out. 
“ j*e«lc !” I say, “ i ttl again! what 
i\.r? I’ool he must be! 1 don't want 
to rif/ nobody. Stupid man !” and I 
begin to be angry, und talk very fast, 
and want some other tumbler the 
punch ; but Mr Box say, ** Not no 
more for me, if you please.” So I go 
in bed aiul :Je('p all night, with 
drciuns exciteintnt singular and fe- 
vcrisli. 

Very well. Next morning Mr Box 
give me the call when 1 am at break- 
fast, and say, “ How find yourself, 
Monsieurh” and I respond, ‘Mam 
Very unpleasant.” Then he tell to 
me he was very sorry. ** But,” lie 
coiitimir, *' it cannot be helped now ; 
you shall be better to take some soda 
water, by cause I know what is the 
matter, 1 perceive you were cut last 
night.” Well, he explain himself, 
and 1 feel enraged with thirst, all 

different from myself at other time; 
and we goed for a walk, where we 
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met a gentilraan, what I have seen 
fiotnc time else at piirclcs, when Mr 

)X speaked friendlike with him; 
but, nowj he pass him by like nobody. 

What for,^' I say, " did not yoU 
sue i« Mr Smith Yck/* he re¬ 

spond, “ ]ic is very plain, but I have 

imt him." Well, I am so surprise I 
leave ago his arm, and jump two three 
step, and cry, “I'hat is no pos‘'ible!’* 
Then he come at mo and say, like 
friend with importunity, “ Jjon’t bu 
so fool, Cheininant, to cut caper in 
the Blreet. Come with me, and I shall 
tell you all how and abouts.’^ So 1 
walk off away with him, and lie tell 
me long tale, very tristful, about him, 
what shall not value the pain to write 
for you ; of cause there is times for 
weeps, and times for laughs, and 1 
prefer tlie last best very much. Hut 
he terminate in afiirniation as young 
Smith’s reprobation conduct liad cut 
his parent at his lieart. Wry shocking! 
If J nm king absolute, I shall liavt* so 
bad fillows I'Kt in the guillntin. hut 
the world shall go his ovvti way lor 
spile at me, he will not he helped. 
Well, never mind ; vivc la h:i"ate!lo ! 
wc must make the best of him vvhnt 
we possible can. Afterward IVIr lh»\ 
take me at a nursery groniul (’.irdrn, 
where he should get some 
from gooseberries tree for lus proper 
garden ; then we coed at his Italg- 
nients. and had some at one ercjiL 

piece of round beef, lor huichions, 
when I want to retire and go iti my 
bid for a biosta before dinnei’s time; 
but bo “ ruf off'* my Tetreat, as lie 
say with a laugh, and t »ko me at a 
billiard, when i pliy and rut betu r 
figure as at the bri'ak head puncl), 
what]>nnc1i out my brain uud leave 
mo dolorous iu the inoruin'>,. 

This is very longer letter .'r. wh «! I 
intended in coinincncing. Veu shall 
rvcuRC me for liberties T take at your 
language, by cause, on my honour, it 
is done respectful ; and if 1 slnll feci 
wbat I cannot help, sometime irritate 
witii the fashion to speak one word 
for so many, the malady in niy mind 
will only be cutaneous, skin deep, as 
you say. Ha, lia ! you shall “ catch 
an idea," as Mr Matthew say other 

time, when I see him " at home,” 

when I corned firstly in England. Hut 
it must that I lake my leave before 


you will be tired; so, as I hear a sailor 
tell his cuiurade, wltat was in a mess 
with him, when he should go away, 
“ 1 will vat my stick.” I am fright¬ 
ful that is not polite, but you shall 
(lisci'ni iu it as I keep my car open at 
the top und bottom for poor so well 
as riches whenever I go in to the so¬ 
ciety. Somebody telled Mr llox an¬ 
other day what a foicigner riiall not 
be aide to write English letter, and 
not betray luinself. Very well—1 
shall tell him to buy your Magazin, 
for I have proved contriary twice, 
though, may bo, I w’as not rul out for 
nuihor so much as otlier peoples what 
keep at home, like kennel dog, bo as 
if they is chained up with hooks: but 
I prch r to mix tlie .societies in changes, 
nnd come nt different place of time in 
tinii', to hce wlial pass away iu my 
own eye. 

Now, as you can see I not amuse 
myself with iiolhing upon your tongue 
in fantuf.iis, It must that I reeapitu- 
hi;«; so a** follow. Ciif mean a wooden 
p.ctmc of u !)ook, and a canal, and 
great inoisfl of beef, and hole in the 
lingu or som-' els* wherewith aknife, 
nnd so wtll, the rood short of a idioe. 
Vtry w\*ll—and incu rut friends, ami 
till- crird ', and trees, and dashes, and 
figure,-, and slicks; and rut off re- 
iraif-., and provision, and tails of law ; 
•and rut out the sbijis and tl’.c lovers; 
and rut oil strong plates of meat and 
argiinicids; and books «;>onethe 
oiher. Thai i.s little too inueh; but, 
conic little the farther, I ;iia i.ot fi¬ 
nish, for, griefs cot licart, knife cat 
beef, ohainpaignc rwr tliroat, cold the 
weather vat face, cutler cff^ water, 
lunse out liind lee; in the side, cud 
tipsy cof me. Ibih ! Not you think, 
sir vr'iicrablo! this ia one catalogue of 
piecJouK ridieuhs.^ 

JJut, never ndml, I take my bow ai 
you wry icspeetful for an individual, 
not less as I wrote so cutting satire 
upon your longue. 

V on shall oblige me to accept my 
best wish and credit, as I am, 

Sir, 

Your inucli obedient, 
ami very hum bio scrv-niit, 

Louis LE CllEMlNANTi 

Chrhioplie North, Ettq. 
cV’. 
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THE DUKE OF WELEINOTON AK1> MA FEEL. 


We live in an age made great by 
its events, ond little by the character 
of the actors. Even upon the moat 
good-natured estimate of ourselves, 

we of the 18th and 19th centuries 
have been pronounced cqtially below 
the great vices and the great virtues 
of elder generations. But this is an 
estimate which, in Us honourable 
moiety, we must now renounce. The 
integrity, that belonged to our Minis¬ 
ters of State through the sixty years 
of George III., is vanished; the ho¬ 
nour and immaculate fidelity to en¬ 
gagements, which so illustriously dis¬ 
tinguished our statesmen from the 
political intriguers of the Continent, 
are passing into the region of romance: 
and in that view, we grieve to say it, 
the late Lord Liverpool is likely to 
prove vltmufi Itumnnonm. Every 
month summons us to the affiicting 
s^^ectacle of a fret«h {'crfidy in soiac 
conspicuous public servant: apostacy 
has now run the circle of all the poli¬ 
tical leaders: or, if there be one who 
is notorious for o])inionK which inchacc 
the national u'clfiire, lie only has not 
apostatized. Fidelity is to be fuun<l 
nowhere, except to principles of ruin. 

It is then indeed true that tlie Irish 
Papists are at luht to triumph I It is 
then indeed tru(!thut, if Government, 
armed against (lie prayers of the na¬ 
tion, can find strength to overthiuw 
tile Protestant bulwarks,—o\trthrown 
they will now be. One man, without 
property, connexions, or remarkable 
talents, will have tramjilcd underfoot 
the British Government—and, j»ut 
what disguises they may upon the 
form, will in v^ truth have kicked 
them into obedience to the substance 
of bii commands. To dissolve the 
Catholic Association, even were that 
in their power,—to throw Mr O’Con¬ 
nell into prison, w'bich possibly vill 
be in their power,—all tins is nothing; 
it will diiudc nobody. Mr O’Connell 
laughs, and the world will laugh with 
him; for meantime his enemies do his 
bidding. Grin and make all the gri- 
inaces they may, the British Govetn- 
meut still eat their leek.—But wc 
pause: the prostration of the Govern¬ 
ment is almost hidden in the cloud of 
danger which settles upon the national 
iuiercsls; and, though it claims some 


part of our attention, is too afflicting 

to be treated with levity. 

Under the first stunning shock ot 
this tremendous annunciation, which 

lost no part of its terrors from having 
been darkly suspected for some months 
back, people were too much occupied 
witli things to have leisure for person#. 
That question, however, has its turn ; 

and, as the least in interest, we will 
notice it first. With respect, then, to 
the Duke of Wellington, the public 
feeling is—that, in disappointing tlic 
general expectations, atiu wounding 
the confidence reposed in his great 
qualities of firmness and sagacity, he 
lias violated no engagements; for lie 
had made none. On the contrary, he 
had repeatedly, during the lust session, 
proclaimed his favourable disposition 
to the Catholics, and bis intention to 
do any thing in their tchalf wliich 
could be reconciled with the public 
safety ; and, if bis letter to Pr Curtis 
might seem to throw these hopes to a 
distance, a recent explanation of that 
matter exonerates liis Grace of all re- 
sjioDMbility, by fixing upon Ids reve¬ 
rend correspondent an act of mch 
incaimtss, as no ]n elate iu Europe 
could Ijave juriwlratcd—unless a Pa¬ 
pist and a .Ksuit. According to his 
light, the Dube lins no doubt ucteil 

conscientiously; that his light was not 
greatiT, we may lament, but cannot 
reasonably comjtlain. Much allow¬ 
ance also is to be made for a Prime 
IVlinislcr—occupying a central posi¬ 
tion with regard to all parties, belie¬ 
ving it a duty to conciliate all, and 
depending for information upon many 
who .are under a necessity of deluding 
him, having previously Jelmkd them¬ 
selves. For his Majesty, again, we 
have much more reason to thank him 
for having resisted fo long, than to 
expect that ho should sacrifice the 
peace of his diclining years to the 

continual assaults by which he is be¬ 
sieged. lie has satisfied Ids royal 
duties by a long watch and ward, 
from which it is reasonable that he 
should be relieved, and that tlic stress 
of the opposition should be thrown 
upon other quarters. Perhaps thcKing 
has yielded with tears. Perhaps the 
King says—*' Let me now set! what 
the nation will do for itself: let me 
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fling my people ujwn a moreferrent people as the Goderiches and tIieDaw« 
necessity of exertion than any less sons^ men of that order who never 

alarm could arouse/' It is doubtful, have any principles in a proper sense, 
indeed, whether the King partakes his should lay asicic their old professions 
Ministers* faith in the measure, even as unconcernedly as an unfashionable 
as a practicable measure, much less as coat. Nay, except for the ludicrous 
a measure of promise. And, lastly, it excess of the contrast, it was not very 
is most certain that the Minister him- surprising to find that same Lord 
self docs not carry his favourable in- Anglesea,* who, but four years ago, 
tentions in this matter within many had talked of appealing to the sabre 
degrees of the point which is pro- in the contest with the Irish Papists, 
sullied by most of those who arc absolutely hallooing onwards the dogs 
building upoti them in and out of the of the Catholic Association to further 
house. As great a shock is thus per- outrages. Bting therefore so common 
hnps at hand for the Papists as wc a case, nay, so common even in an ex- 
anli*Papists arc suffering, and from cessive degree, wc may be assured that 
the very same quarter. this particular aposlacy of Mr Peel's 

Kxcuscs then there are, and pallia- must labour with some signal aggrava¬ 
tions, many and great, on the ride of tions, or it could not at this stage of 
the Duke of Wellington. But for ourexpcricncehaverouscdsoprofound 
Mr Peel, bound—if ever man were adisgust. All benrtsare turned against 
bound—by ties irrevocable, and of re- him with scorn, even Ute hearts of 
ligious sanctity, to the great cause those for whom he has made ship- 
which he has deserted; it is our sin- wreckof his honour audhis conscience, 
cere belief, lliat he is the object of a And witli reason ; for the aggravating 
more unmitiguU'd abhorrence than can circumstances of case are these: 
have attended any political renegade first, that he had been more indebted 
in any history, not excepting Sir to the cause which he has betrayed 
Thomas Wentworth in the age of than any other apostate of our times; 
Charles T. I'reasons of this nature, and, secondly, that he of all apostates 
and '‘U'idtn abjurations of party cx>n« has the most eminently failed to make 
nexions and ancient ‘principle:^, have out any shadow of a case for himself, 
unhappily not been so rare of late as or any colourable shew of expedience 
to leave our moral sensibilities in that for the new policy he has adopted. For 
point unbluntcd. From the memo- his obliguttons to the Protestant cause, 
lablc day on wJtich, for .a bauble of lliey are familiar to all men. That 
oiiice, .'ind for iJic whistling ol a name, cause it was which raised him to the 
the all-accomplished disciple of Mr favour of Oxford; and tliat favour it 
Pitt ronsenlcd to sit down in brother- was, united with his family wealth, 
ly fellowship with the man who anti- which planted him and rooted him in 
ripateil tor himself, as the greatest of public life. It is easy for Air Peel 
aUpordhumoushuiumrs,somcsuchepi- now to give back to the University 
taph ns this—” Hero lies the enemy that mark of distinction which origi- 
of William Pitt,"—it could notiu rea- nally created opportunity and advan- 
Kon be floubted, that many perfidies tage to his very moderate talents: it 
of the same enormity would follow, is easy to make a merit of laying down 

Crime is contagious; and the example the ladder which has long since raised 
ofabrilliantman is contagious. Hence him to his present eminence. But 
nobody was surprised, that such unless he could restore the profits of 

• liord Anglvsja’g speech was much mibreprcs^nlcd at the time, and by this very 
Association, lor the purpos: of making him odious. What he really said was, (upon 
ofca'-ion of sonic ciistoimiry thrt-at being thrown out, that arms iniglit obtain for the 
Irish IVpisl what jiciilions could not,) that, if the sword must be the linul nrbiUT, U't- 
tfr that I lie npp^-al w cro niiidu iminctlinU'ly, than after a long interval of rhsunioti. 
resjKCt to Lord Anglesea’s recent recall, a misrepresentation not less glaring has gone 
abroad, thial it was due to prit'Aft; grounds of offence. But this is certainly false, even ujHiu 

J.ord Anglt^ca'suwn slight alluhion to the case in the ilouscof Lords. In fact it is evi¬ 
dent, thatcomhicL like Lind A.’s, publicly dishonouring his high atalion by rccommaid- 
jjig “ agitalion” ami irritating measures, nm&t have been peculiarly hateful to u MinlMer, 
V. hose ruling principle, in h»s present change of policy towards the Papists, is the spit it of 
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liis trusty a man of honour could not 
have tlionght liimsclf at liberty to re¬ 
nounce the trust. It is a circumstance 
very trivial by comparison, but the 
same in spirit, that so late us last 
autuiuu, Mr Peel accepted a dinner 
from<ti)e people of Maiiclioster as an 
expression of respect to his public 
merits, well knowing at the time, that 
first and foremost of those merits were 
lield liis services and professlous 
against Popery. His behaviour on 
that occasion sealed our suspicions :* 
he accepted the J\Lancbestcr homage, 
but in silence ; allowed himself to be 
cheered, lauded, caressed, for acts 
whicii in his heart In* liad <lui'iiig two 

months retraettd; returned thanks, 
sod appropriattd the applause, hut in 
such obscure terms us to leave it 
doubtful wlK’thcr it miglit not be by 
mere iuudvi rteiice Hint lie look no 
Special notice of that single qiu stion 
which at tliat moment possi'ssed the 
mind of his whole audience. Was this 
the conduct of an honest man ? 

Jlut now let UH hear Mr riel’s apo¬ 
logy : not for such duplicity, o^ter his 
resolution had been ouet: t.-keu to 
change; that admits of no upolo- y ; 
but ibr this resolution. The d.uigers, 
perliaps, from Popery havep.'is'-'ed au av, 
or have greatly declined —Ily t:o 
means. IVIr Peel believes them to be 
what he ever believed tin in. In Hi:s 
rc8]>cct his opinions lijjve niKterponc 
no change, liut whereas, lieii tidwre, 
he limited his view to that sole danger, 
lie now sees another in the opp')^itc 
direction, and (as lie tliinks){i gicau r; 
anil bi'twteii two daiigiii; ho would 
make his election for the lei-*, ifutit 
is impo^siblc for Air Peers Iriends to 
deny, that the evil whieli he now <Ie- 
Kcrihcs as the least, is, lioutvir, no¬ 
thing hss tliaii ruin to oiti PiokHtant 
constitution, abiding, at least., by many 
former speeches of In’s, not slmiror cr 
less cogent titan any he has diHvtred 
in this Sessiun. Where the least evil, 
therefore, is confi «s<*dly aa nnich as 
ruin, and no dioicc allowed Imt be¬ 
tween two ruins, a in«u of sense, in a 
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neutral position, will see little ground 
for any choice at all; and a good num, 
who happens to stand in no such li¬ 
berty of indiflercncc, will allow to the 
motives of cousistcncy, Irutli, and ho¬ 
nour, a weight capable of restoring the 
etjuipose many tinu'M over. 

Mciiitime, whal is tlie new danger 
which is formiihihle enougii to recon¬ 
cile Mr Peel to u treachery, that will 
live i'or ever in llm pages of Kughsh 
history P A danger of that magoitudo, 
one should think, must be pretty no¬ 
torious to all the world, and of some 
standing. Yet. incredible as lliis will 
seem to posterity, Air J*eel ih'elares 
lhai till- tl ingci he speaks ol‘, and hi.s 
own consequent rcvoluiioti of mind, 
have takdi tluir rise inth'in the Inti/ 
fotir }no>i/lm. Here, by the way, is 
an open cunlradic Linn ; il'-eu hi re 
Air Pi el allirms, Uiu he had sivii the 
iia'Cs-ity of alKUidolul.g his iorn er 
cimvietiou'^ (ihoi^f ihf hot'}' nnJ of the 
lust Stf^iuu : jind in tiie.v inn mputi- 
Ide as'-irtioi:‘. we li.tve itti i \ miple of 
that iii.’vitahli, ili.sei*rd uhieh hesi-’gejs 
at.delifdnsdnv.in d outlmo, 

upon a grc'tinlui). k ot tristli. iJuf, 
w.miii- ihi^.—ofulnt >oriainl d'*>*nf 
w.T, ihi., n.ilioiifd il.ioper, wli.eli h :s 
bun ,| d<.ily wr,'.>pea up in '!v reel's 
podeL utuil the l.'Jth of I-'-Irmiry, 
Iiaviir no ('\i-,ioi('e t'lj l.i }, 

an I u.ihrarrl oi’ by the }ni!»!ii‘ I'imv'-,* 
the openuh’'I'j tin- S. hf.ii*y 

we aiv almoftt i.ito .nvMew 

of at! Imnourable member (Mr 'rraul) 
v;ho thinV.*>«lu‘ lliMTie > ei'’t'!i <tm- 
ih 1* eiuiidiii” si) (Ki nil' >■ .uie ' t-dih u i i- 
hit (lion (li di .eas-'. vSi ;i v\<' uiid h'ni 
aliv'gin/. as one i f hi, iiUiMtii- 

tious, drawn IVom a viry 
diMwii—*• in-t m*-s of eotle 

liouplu li, thill Inmisii"-:, .si\ o. s»s of 
aciuh IhIaii, ma Jnia.cidui' iiotiecs, 

one dwillihp; lettiUd, ibuitM n lu)n‘'es 
attacked, j). r^oioi as-jiinlKd, two 
ea*- of 0 It'll' .stoh n —to whidi are 
to Ik- aiitUd, *■ 1 wo fji'.t.*!; of dioiiletl 
U'st.,-jitJie'.j to tlie ordmary procis-s of 
the l.iw in civil matters of jirojterty.” 
What] are out eyes open ? May it be 
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• Tins case confirnicd tin- su«picions of iili; but many had been convinced by pre¬ 
vious Rign,wsuch as Mr Peel’s absence from ihe Pitt dinner umlcr any or nopietest 
of “ a cold,*’ purely for the purpose of escaping the test of a particular toast; next, !Mr 
Dawson’s monstrous conduct at the Derry Anniversarv, (lor every body was assured 
that a pcriton ot tluii character wouhi not have raiud tie ton vhef ).♦ luiil prcvinusly to all 
these cases, Air Peel’sasaertiun iu the Houkv, that he knew ot lui jiarticular difterciicvs 
between biniself and Mr Canning, inch as could warrant u Bcpucatc parly designation. 
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poRsihlc that this report from a whole 
Irisli county, for the space of one en¬ 
tire month, is si-riously alleged in 
evidence of a dan^jer so vast and im¬ 
minent, as to justify Alinisters of State 
ill sudden, violent, reckless ohjura- 
tioii of their dearest principles and 
their holiest engagements ? The par¬ 
ticular county is lint spociiiod ; but no 
doubt it ia situated in one of the dis- 
turhcsl districts ; and such a report, 
from such an extent of country so si. 
tuared, and for such a siiace of time, 
vre must say, is precisely in hhul what 
we have hail from Ireland for every 
year ^ince wo knew nt'itsexistonco, and 
in (tvijrec a very favourable specimen, 
and an argument of greater improve¬ 
ment than we had s^ipjiosed. Away 
W’itli the monstrous inipoviiion which 
w'ould prcteinl to Jbinul on a c<t*>e so 
trivia!—a change of policy so vast! 
3\Ir Peel, botli from his jircsent sllua- 
lion ill luii^laiid, and his lonneront ia 
lre;and, niusl know lu tt; r than any 
inuii the holhiMiKs. of sn-h pio 
teiiccs. linmiuij ami I'i'vlUvij tf 
//on.NCA h ive. undouhtediy, a good tl- 
fcci. in a picture o! lioiror, but not in 
a sk.'‘te!i from InfiM'!. 'I'iin-nt-u/mj 
v/o/of-- sound well and foredny, hiu in 
an Iiihli luwspiipcr llicy pins willmut 
a connncMit. 

M e timi, lioWfVfr, that Mr Piil 
iii'Istsoii two tmides ot d.niocr: one 
taking the shape of detailed domestic 
outrages, such as those we have just 
noticed ; and another uiising out of 
the fi-i.it assenihlages of pcasantiy, 
like tln*se in 'J'ippirury. 'flu-sc last 
have been hiila'Uo pcMCcable ; and, 
had they hcen otliii wise, MrPeclafl. 
inits that the inilitury wcreanijdy suf- 
hcieiit to have curbed them, liut 
then, s.iy« lu, how dieadful such a 
resource 1 —and llieii comes his iiiter- 
cnce—how imperative on our hiinian- 
ity to foreatal the necessity of such a 
inoasure, by granting to tliese inolis 
the boon they seek. Doubtless the 
prospect of blootlslu d is alw’ays a d read¬ 
ful one: and a mild government will 
seek to avert it by all reasonable eon- 
cessions and indulgences. But was it 
ever heard that any government upon 
earth openly professed to be turned 
aside from their course in the main¬ 
tenance of agreat.scheme of civil polity, 
by the single consideration of personal 
tenderness to illiterate mobs—meet¬ 
ing for purposes unintelligible to 
themselves, and claiming to guide the 


course of legislation, though sanction¬ 
ed by no adherence to tlicir cause of 
the other orders in the state, and en¬ 
lightened by no pcojde of education ? 
Upon this doctrine, the riots of Lord 
ticorgo Gordon, only that they hap¬ 
pened to be directed to the veff^ op¬ 
posite purposes, were reasonable and 
constitutional engines : and such a 
bounty is thus ]iroclaimed upon in¬ 
surrectionary movements, as hiukI lie 
perilous in the last degree, if it is to 
be practically admitted, to the cause of 
ail regular govtinment. 

But whence came these mobs of 
Tippurary ? Upon what impulse, and 

whose.'*—Merely, says Mr Petl, upon 
the excitement of tlic Catholic Asso- 
riation : and blind to every purpose 
but that cue which uccupieil him at 
the inonii-nt, he huilrfs his denuncia¬ 
tion of this iticendi.iry body mainly 
upon this simple Act, that, exc'-pt 
sucli grievances as the)/ had .suggested 
(o !lu‘ jiiMs-intry hy tluir agents, there 
wrre no others tint eo.ihl he a]leg<xl 
as prelcMs for tluse seditious movc- 
ni('nt«. Vvdi.it an unfortunate ad- 
n.i'=! ioi», piochiiiuing wL the Rune mo- 
iiMiit the tuo facia which art* most 
hosiilu to Ml IVd’s new lights ; lir^l, 
tlhil the cry ior “ Kn.anctpation” is 
an ariilici.l erv—not glowing cut of 
any inturnl and sponl.meous si.n<>c ol 
'ixri.iig.^ or « rievances, but l.iliorions- 
Jy and hy ino.-t coini»lcx lenchiiiery 
raised ami Mistained;—secomlly, lliat 
the authors and fonunters of all the 
iil-biuod and iniachicf in Ircl..nd, arc 
the Catholic Associati n ..nd tluir 
agints—t gang of u retches, y ho have 
existed as a jmblic body Ijy the mere 
suffl ranee of Mr Peel, U)»oii this 
last topic, indeed, the conduct of the 
Association, it is noi in lunnan pa¬ 
tience to hear Mr Peel with calm¬ 
ness. Was ever statesman before 
vilnnient, long, and earnest in de- 
monntrating the enormity of nn evil 
nourislud only by his own loh ration? 
Hear him insisting upon this jioint as 
laboriously as if it had been row lirst 
broiiched “ It was the intention of 
the Government to .«!uppri.ss the ilj- 
nian Catholic As-sociation; and he 
would ask, could ic be doubted that 
the existence of such a hotly was 
inconsistent with the constitution ? 
Could it be suflcrcd that a rocicty of 
this kind, whose objects were indefi¬ 
nite, and might lie changed at plea¬ 
sure, could be allowed to exercise its 
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power ? Could it be denied that it was thus maturinc such a body of discon- 
inconsistent with the public tranquil- tent as should provide his present pre- 

lity and the public safety ? lie be- text for turning renegailo; or that 
lieved that an immediate assent would from false liberality he made a sacri- 
be given to these different proposi- ficc, in this particular, of his own 
tiona; ond their truth he could main- wishes and convictions to one-half of 
tain by reference to a regular corre- a divided Cabinet. In either case, he 
sponJence which had been kept up has grossly betrayed his duty. And 
with the Government from various for him to plead the ferment created 
parts of Ireland/’ Astonishing ! he by the Association, as aii apology for 
will absolutely convince the incredu- the steps he is now taking, amounts 
loua public, by extracts from a secret in principle to this—that a public man 
eorrcspondence, that the Irish Catholic is at liberty, first of all to commit one 
Association arc by no means that very offence by conniving at the growth of 
respectable and quiet assembly that apublicnuisancc; andihen, secondly, 
every body takes them for. What is entitled to plead the wry enormity 
foreigner now, upon reading the rc- of this nuisance, fostered or neglrcted 
solute attempts of Mr Peel to de- by himself, as a justification for a se- 
monstrate and maintain*’ a series of cond step, which else, and apart from 
** pro^wsilions,” which will be rtmem- the supposed necessity created by that 
bcTi'd lo his own eternal opprobrium, nuisance, he hiniRclf acknowlcdgvs to 
could bring himself to believe that this be a still greater offence. One breach 
pest of Ireland—the Catholic Associ- of duty, upon this logic, creates a luo- 
Ation~hQS been denounced once at ral vindication for a second, 
least, in_every week, by every honest But was it ponxih/r to destroy the 
newspaper in the empire? th.tt the Association in ? \Ve answer by 
consequences of indulging it with im- a question-^Ts it possible to destroy it 
punity havebeenurgedandproclaimed in 1829.^ That settles all demurs, 
until men are as sick of the thrcail- Government arc “resolved” to do it 
bare topic as the Itonian senate of now: so Air Peel tells ns ; and every 
their ent Curthugo'^ and that j»o‘'sihh‘ means vas open lo them in 

to this very Air Peel we may ascribe that year—all engines were at their 
the reprieve which the Association disposal then, which are so now. No 
met with in 1825? Of this wc arc inattir, therefore, whether they can 
satisfied. Whether Mr (lOulbvtruun- or can uht ; llu-ir own opinion is that 
derstood the constructiun of an sict tlioy can : tlntt opinion ib suliicicnt for 
adequate to the purpose of extinguish- their condemnation. In fact, how 
ing the Association, we know not; have they proceeded at present? They 
but Ail Peel’s researches in tliat line, have constructed their bill on the as- 
coniiected wilhhisrciunn of the crimi- sum^ition th.it the Association, though 
iiullaw,had Icft/i/wlitlletolearniiitlic not in the spirit of the Constitution, 
8cicnceofquirk6,cTasions,andreserva- is yet scarcely in any absolute and li« 
tions. And not only the framing of the teral .sjnse, illegal. Extraordinary 
law, but the execution of it, fall natu- jiowcrs, therefore, are conferred upon 
rally within the poculiarfunctions and the executive part of the (iovernment. 
knowledge of his office; and in the We ask not whether this view of the 
Cabinot, and by all members of the law (which, it seems, was adopted by 
Government at home, it is certain that Lord WelUsIey in 182.5) were too 
Air Peel would be officially appealed indulgent lo the Association: for, sup- 
to on these points. And thus there posingthatit was, yet, if circumstances 
can be no doubt that upon him would made it iloubtful whither a verdict 

rest the main responsibility, both for could be obtained for Government in 
what was done and for what was omit- a court of justice, the law was of no 
ted, in regard to this seditious assem- effect. In either case, the defects in 
bly. And one of tw’o things is cir- the powers of Oovernment arc now 
tain ; either that be wilfull) tolerated met by a provision whi<^ is applicable 
the Association in the selfish view to every variety of evasion.* And 
which has been attributed to him of this provision was as obvious in 1835, 

* Ami, therefon*, amongst others, to th»t of Mr O'Connell for prolonging tlic reli¬ 
gious as.>«iiiblicR in c'lapels for the purpose of public wonhip, and converting them in 
tlivir better Ulf into political asfie.TiblieH for “ agitation/’ sedition, and conspiracy. 
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and in every hour of the precious in¬ 
terval that liaa been lost, as it is at 
present. In a case of fur less urgen¬ 
cy, viz. in that which arose out of Mr 
Hunt's proceedings,Government found 
the existing laws defective: how did 
they proceed ? They made no scruple 
to franie a scries of acts by no means 
tender of the liberty of tlic subject, in¬ 
deed (as many thought) overstepping 
the occasion. Mr Pitt—how did he 
proceed in similar emergencies ? Not 
content with furnishing extraordinary 
lowers for the execution of a single 
aw, he obtained far larger and more 
summary powers, both by the Hahean 
Corpiiit Suspension Act of diflerent 
years, and by other positive acts spe¬ 
cially framed to meet the occasion ; 
and this he did in IDnglaiid, where the 
whole people arc at all times ready to 
.aid tlic laws, and against dangers 
which were not at all greater than 
those which menace ns from Ireland, 
wlu-n taki'U in connexion witii the 
temper prevailing in that country. A 
vigour beyond the law," not the half 
of what ISIr Pitt arrogated for occa¬ 
sions not by rnuny dt grees so formi¬ 
dable, or made tbr.niilablo only by ac¬ 
cidentally concurring with a rancorous 
war, would have saved the Duke of 
^\'^•llinglol^s Govcrnriient from this 
desperate plunge, which it now cliargcs 
upon tlie Catliolic As&uciation as the 
result and natural remedy of the evils 
inflicted by them. 

I’o wliat extent, it will readily oc¬ 
cur to ask, are these evils really and 
truly (us they are now made ostensi¬ 
bly) the grounds of the new Irif.li 
policy? Or is it possible that the 
Ass'jciaiion is but a handle for the oc¬ 
casion, and that other reasons, alto- 
gethir independent of that body and 
the spirit of dissiiision it bH.s sowed, 
aic secretly at work Perhaps, if 
answered truly, this question would 
be answered differently for every mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet. With n sport to 
the Duke of Willington, in particu¬ 
lar, wo bclLve the case to stand thus: 
—lie is favourably disposicd to the 
Catholics; and would be liberal in 
concessjoDB, as every good man ought 
to be, where he apprehends no dan¬ 
ger; and unfortunately it happens 
that a class of dangers, to whicli the 
Duke has not particularly applied his 
understanding, do not powerfully im- 
proBB him. At the same time, lie U 

sufficiently aware of some dangers, to 
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insist upon securities which the Pa¬ 
pists will never grant, except with a 
secret purpose of resuming or evading 
them; nor grant at all, unless witli ul¬ 
terior views. But, on the other side, 
he imagines dangers of another kind, 
and leas remote, in a peremptory re¬ 
fusal of cunceBsioD. 11c finds»fOT be¬ 
lieves that he finds, a particular dis¬ 
advantage for the affairs of Ireland in 
a Cabinet disunited upon this Irish 
question. A lung series of ISIiiiistcrs, 
however, before the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, have»o^ found any such inconve¬ 
nience, or not in a degree which pre¬ 
judiced the public service—or could 
demand any sacrifice of principle. 
With the Duke's vie ws, however, up¬ 
on this matter, wc can readily under¬ 
stand his patronage of Emancipa¬ 
tion for it is clear that his idc al of 
unity is far more likely to be realised 
by a purely Catholic Cabinet, than by 
a composition exclusively Protestant; 
since among statcsn.cn wc hear of 
many renegades to Popery, but none 
in the other direction. A more spe¬ 
cious argument with the Premier, even 
tblin that which regards the unity of 
llie Cabinet, is derived fiMin llic inter* 
nal dis&cn.sions of itrland. Mr Peel 
]>ietonds that the violence of party 
feud-: is now beginning to disturb 
the course of justice; wc suppose him 
to mean in the composition of juries, 
and, perhaps, in what regards their 
verdicts and tbc ividcncc of witness¬ 
es. But if this be his meaning, we 
must reply, that these are‘old coin- 
pl.iints in Irt-iaiul; secondly, that, in 
BO far ns he ascribes these evils to tbc 
AsBuciittion, they ought to be healed 
by the promised extinction of that 
great scourge; and thirdly, that, at 
any rate,* all evils indiscriminately 
arising out of religious bostilitiis in 
Ireland, will be a thousand times 
greater after “ Emancipation” than 
before it. 

In general, wc believe the Duke of 
Wellington’s motives to be excclUnt 
in ilieniselves, uucl objectionable only 
as they are irrelevant to his remedies. 
He laments the interminable divisions 
of Ireland botli as a man of general 
humanity and as a politician. In 
that he does right. But he errs 
grievously in applying a fanciid reme¬ 
dy to the case, by raising the Papiste 
to such a |>articipation in equal privi¬ 
leges with the Protestants, as must 

immediately lead to diBseuslonB fiercer 
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than evt'r, by sugficstins hopes ami 

i>roinpting attempts wbich cannot but 

convulse the laud. The foundation of 
the Irish feuds is laid in the Popish 
discontents; audt so long as any thing 
is kept back which they conceive to 
be tbtir own, those discontents will 
be in(ialculably embittered when con¬ 
nected with political power. 

For Mr Peel, the other Minister 
chiefly concerned in this great revolu¬ 
tion, we believe the following to bo a 
true account of his motives. About 
the end of last Session,) and so far he 
tjieaks truly in dating his conversion 
from tliat lime, if he would hut abitle 
by that story,) Mr I’ccl became aware 
thit. for two reasons, it would he ad¬ 
visable that he should find some ex¬ 
cuse far becoming a pro-Catholic, if 
he designctl to continue a member of 
the present (’abinet ; first, because, 
merily with a view to that unity 
which the Duke desired in the Cabi¬ 
net, and a))arl from all question of 
** Knuncipatioii,” it was manifestly 
his policy to have all the administra¬ 
tion pro-Catholics, when it was im¬ 
possible to obtain it on the other plan 
of having it wholly anti-Calholic. 
Secondly, becauw' by that time it had 
become evident that the Duke was 
favourably inclined to “ Emancipa¬ 
tion and even h it liad been pos'^i- 
blc to r.ury tha*; ineusurc by means 
of l*ar)i.iimnlary m joritits a 

divided Cabinet,and thiTeibi.. witliou' 
needing tc'iiiake it a (lOVcniiiK.nt qiu s- 
tinn, still it known to be a fav»mr- 
ite principle of the Jtnke’s—that so 
great an act of grace to the ('athollcs 
ought not to proceed originally from 
Parliament, but from the (iovernment; 
on which aceountit could iiotbc doubt- 
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ed that, according to the atrength he 
should be able to command, the Duke 
would gradually purge his Cabinet of 
all who wouldnot pull in one direction. 
Doth ns a friend of emancipation, and 
as a friend of unity in the(h)veriimcnt, 
he could not be expeeltd to tolerate Air 
Peel, as soon as u fit successor could 
be found. Aware of this, and that 
nonconformists would not be suffered 
ill a Wellington administration, and 
knouiug, byAlr lluskissoii’s case, bow 
dangerous it was to play tricks with 
resignations under that l^er, Mr Peel 
balanced his profit and loss, and pru¬ 
dently resolved to conform. Apparent¬ 
ly, at the same time, lie instructs his 
brother-in-law, Air Derry Dawson,* to 
enact the same part in advance, by way 
of trying the effect on the public mind; 
and next, ho looks about for some 
plausible excuse in publie events. No¬ 
thing better happening to turn up at that 
juncture than the Clare election, and 
the ridiculous scenes of inarching nml 
countermarching which followed, un¬ 
willingly he adopted these poor frag¬ 
ments of agitation,” as the jicg on 
which to suspend his conversion, 
though standing in no more adequate 
rehattoti to such an effect, than Good¬ 
win Sands (in the old st'.ry) lo Teii- 
terden Steejde. 

Put thc'M' personal notices are below 
the in}ijei.ty ('f the iuUTe'*t'» at stake, 
and oi ibat grcit cjusc v.ith wliieli 
they are actideutiilly connected. Let 
US ihon recall ourthonglits to tliccajntal 
question: ilu luk of our Constitution 
is at lcngt!i,af ter many an idle threat, 
in canicsl and instant peril. What 
are the protections whicli wc may count 
on at such a crisis? And, if these 
should happen to fail us, what arc the 
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* Derry Dawson, upon kis conversion, forgot to jirovide himself with any excuse 
at all, nor lias he ever tlio.tglit of one to this day. lint as Air Peel has inadvertent¬ 
ly lictTnyeil, on one occasion, that lii> own look place a week or two before the time 
when Ml Dawson first anMOniieed IiiuiKcIfas a renegade tu bis indigiiunl and iiigh. 
minded constituents, nohoiJy cun now be tit u Joss to cxpluin (he mystery to bis 
salisfaetion. t)n looking bark, and coMiecting the case with Air Peel’s recent ex¬ 
planations the whole aft'air stands revealed, lly flic way, the Ihider-secrctary— 
tliough forgetting to provide a cause for his coinluct—did not forget tu provide on 
oeca^iion fur proclaiming it ; and assuredly, the most tilssurd chut could have been 
deviled. Mi* first overlure of <li“eovery was at the nniiiversury dinner in comme¬ 
moration of the immortal triumph of tlie rrotestant defenders ol Londonderry; upon 
which occasion, by way of a coup <lc theatre, he coolly proposed, that instead of drink¬ 
ing the immortal memory of the ’prentice boys, or other “trttsii”ol that description, 
tlte company should agree to toast the Catholic enemies of those heroic defenders, 
(Sarsficld, &c.) From this sally, one may judge how much sense and discretion are 
lequircd in the composition of an Under.secretary. 
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consequences ivlnch we have to anti¬ 
cipate? 

lliiJcr Providence, the first great 
champion which wo may look to, is 
the itudon itscUj incenstd and alarm¬ 
ed,nini ready to move in any direction, 
where it cun do so with propriety attd 
cftl'ct. It is pceuliarly unfortunate 
that the pretensions of the I*upists 
should ha^e been brouf’htforward un¬ 
der the anspices of the Duke of Wcl- 
litigton ; nnfortunalo both for him- 
Rilf and for us. For himself, because 
that cause cannot gain so inucli from 
lii< counti-nunce, as he'will lose hy con¬ 
nexion with that I'unsv'. For us, because 
at the suiru* lime it is imvUiible tliat 

such asancLion should tend to abash and 
break the energy of the Protestant re¬ 
sistance. For those even who admit 
no sliudow of right in the Duke of 
■\\'ellinglon to judge uj)on this (jncs- 
tion, are yet checked in their opi)osi- 
tion by the respect and gratitmle to 
whii h, on other !U'connts,tliey aeknow- 
h d'/«' his indeh iisihle claim. Ilcnce, 
at the very ouIj ct, one 5;r4‘at advantage 
lost; for, hadith.-nany other Minis¬ 
ter who venture.l to propound this 
ineisurc, than such a iiaiiomd bciic- 
faetui- as the victor of Wateiloo—yts, 
lirul il been e\tn Oh.'ill.am, t)r the miii 
of rhathai )!—.1 -M ildly JiiC\i-.y lirst 
stej) U’lv.' wo'.iM Inve l.een to re.ot 
}iy thoiivind- and hy till Jli'-U' 'iids— 
by ehu:- l..\ lO.mt’"-,, aed i ' carry 
t)V }U« laiiiaiion, ‘ eonnary a hln lo 
his Jl.-jiS'y for the iiistert dlMiii'-al 
fron5 Ins (i; i.e'le of all tin no seivanls 
ui o nii;’ht havi. oeHIsid liioi to sucli 
rxiinon-. pr.ijei't';. Aa it, ii', tlie nation 
(Mniiol appari inly u/ovo \vH!i eiietl, 
unlil th"'e nrciects sh.dl have takiii 

I i* 

s-ouiO dutiniiive Pavlianu:n,.ry shap 
A: that : t.vec wc euiiuoL doubt tliat 
llu‘ ihunil r;. tif natie.n.d iiidign:ili(ni 
will Ik poured in elleetuixiiy; and such 
a storm will pcihaps heat upon that 
eminence wliich ihi- Duke of Vl'eHing- 
ton oceii]Mcs, as may niriike hint wi^li 
himself, for coinpurativc quiet, back 
again in the hottest ^tdds of iSpain. in 
the next place, wi rely on the tried 
fidolity of the House of Lordc: this 
will be assailed with the same arts and 
influences ns have already tiiuinplud 
over the virtue of Mr Peel and others; 
of that wc may bo assured: but still 
wc have imicli confidence in theinspi- 
ring examples ol'tlte I'.ldoiis, the New¬ 
castle's, and theWinehelseas—]wtriot8, 
as couscientious as ever honoured a 


Christian land. And there is this ad¬ 
vantage on the side of the Upper 
House, as a security for their honour^ 
that the proportion of men made un¬ 
principled by ambition is there much 
smaller than amongst the aspiring 
CoinmonB. Lastly, wc reckon upon 
the Catholics tlumsclvcs. That they 
will agree with sincerity and good faith 
to the securities which will and must 
be demanded from them, is notorious¬ 
ly iinpo'-sible. Adhering to the rules 
by which they have hitherto guided 
themselves, (see their correspondence 
with I.orJ Grenville,) they will not 
agree to them at all. It is possible, 
howi'ver, that tlu ir past experience, 
and the prospect of alienating all their 
IVotcstant friends, may at present 
overrule tlicin to more moderate coun- 
sils : it is possible also that profouud- 
er maxims of jKilicy, and Jesuitical 
subtllty without any moderation at all, 
may carry them to the same point. 
There are, or more properly speaking, 
tlKri- were, until the late amiuncia- 
tioii from the throne, two great chances 
in all cases of a treaty with the Papists 
that it would ultimately break down ; 
first, tbcrc was a chance that tbe con¬ 
cessions would not be ample enough 
for /hi'in ; secondly, that the stcuri- 
ties wonhl not lie ample enough for 
/Kv. Put now. if the prevailing ru¬ 
mours xro to be trusted, the first of 
tlicsi ch•.net's will exist no longer; 
C'liitv'sioiis arc to be made so ample, 
that we do not hear of any body at 
p"tsciit, except ihclCing and thcArch- 
bishiqxif Canterbury, wlioart*]>ositive- 
ly iUMiied against a Pojn.sh successor. 
Upon tlie other chance, therefore, the 
c'lamo that the securities may be re- 
l'u-.c'«l, the whole burthen of our hopes 
must now be devoted: and that way 
it is that all eyes will soon be directed. 

.Suppose, then, this last chance to 
have failed,and that we arc irrevocably 
cummiltiHl to the main ocean of perils 
that will then environ us,—wliat are 
the most conspicuous evils that we 
^hall need to prepare for ? Tliosc 
which arc obvious we shall omit. We 
shall sujipose every reader to have 
foreseen, that the dissensions and 
heart-burnings whirli emancipation 
was designed to heal, will be fanned 
into a far fiercer heat by the rivalry 
and bitter competition of hostile sects 
HOW' standing upon equal ground. We 
shall presume it to be self-evident 

that the name ** Emancipation’* will 
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now be tranflferred to a new set of ob- 
jerts ; -viz. tliese : —1, the abolition of 
tithes (unless as between Papist and 
Pauist): 2, the ascendency of the Po¬ 
pish religion: 3, the resumption of 
the vast territorial possessiuns claini^ 
ui>on dormant pretensions [[dormant, 

but not forgotten^ by the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Church, ^ese thin^, it is as 
sure as day and night, will be pursu¬ 
ed under tue old name of ** Emanci¬ 
pation/* with a rancour unknown to 
any previous stage of the contest But 
two aspects there are of the new mca- 
6\ire, if it should happen to be carried, 
which throw a shadow so portentous 
over the future, as by comparison to 
eclipse all the other evils which belong 
to it. We leave them without com¬ 
ment to our readers. The first is this: 
that by the elevation of the Irish Pa¬ 
pists to power, the British constitu¬ 
tion is virtually, and with regard to 
the integrity of the principle, dissol¬ 
ved. It was truly said by I.ord Eldon, 
that the King holds his crown by a 
religious (enure; that the basis of our 
constitution is essentially Protestant; 
and that, if that were otherwise, then 
are thakings of our present dynasty 
u&urpers, and wc and our fathers fur 
five centuries have been traitors. Anti- 
Popish, therefore, in its origin, the 
British constitution is anti-l’opisli in 
its means of conservation. Secondly, 
by this measure, the Protestant faith 
itself, and the great donTy of the Itc- 
formalion. is once again brought into 
peril, in arguing the Catholic ques¬ 
tion, and in the inferences and ana¬ 
logies drawn from the treatment of 
Protestants under the Popish govern¬ 
ments of Europe, the peculiar posi¬ 
tion of Great Britain with regard to 
Protestantism has been too much over¬ 
looked. Indulgences may be grant¬ 
ed without hazard, and penal laws 
relaxed without anxiety, by states, 
either Protestant or Popish, which are 
not charg(’d with the defence of their 
particular faith—not placed in the key 
of the position—‘nor by consequence 


exposed to the brunt of the attack. 
But Great Britain is not so placed. 
She is the column upon which Pro¬ 
testantism, and die maintenance of 
the Reformation, mainly rests. Ger¬ 
many is neutralized for such a pur¬ 
pose ; because there the Popish and 
Protestant forces balance each other. 
But, Germany subtracted, all the rest 
of Continental Europe—with the tri¬ 
vial exception of the weak Scandina¬ 
vian kingdoms—is anti> Protestatu ; 
and under heaven, the support of the 
Protestant interest relies entirely upon 
Great Britain. She is the anUigonist 
force which prevents the rise of per¬ 
secution, and maintains the Ilcforina- 
lion, through which all the world, 
even the Popish world itself, is blc^s. 
ed with whatever light it possesses. 
Admit Papists to an equal participa¬ 
tion of power in England ; once vi¬ 
tiate the purity of our constitution, 
(no matter for the degree, whire the 
principle is forfeited,) from that hour 
the Protestant balance is gone ; from 
a cause triurnphimt, Protc-stanlisin be¬ 
comes a cause milftant, and militant 
against odds, humanly speaking, irre¬ 
sistible ; for the only strength of Pro- 
testaTiti»in, which is worth considera¬ 
tion, is the Uhdirided s\iit\tort of Eng¬ 
land. That gone, we do not pretend 
to deny, that, by some mysterious 
compensations, it may please Provi¬ 
dence ultimately to restore the equi¬ 
librium, and to confound the new¬ 
born hostility which will be now en¬ 
couraged to arise. But what is the 
crime of those who, if left to them¬ 
selves and thiir own devices, woiihl 
wield the powers of a great state for 
purposes so mortal to all the influ¬ 
ences which first gave it birth, and 
under which it has continucrl through 
centuries to grow and prosper, until 
it became, by the general confession, 
a Pharos of light and safety to an 
clsc-benightid world ? Tiieir crirr.c, 
if accomplished, will proclaim a judi¬ 
cial iiifatuataon. 
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No. IT. 

FinST AND LAST CAXHI. 
JAMES MORLEY. 


We s^all be too late, I fear/’ said 
my friend George Seymour, as he hur¬ 
ried me into a hackney>coac1i; and 
stepping in himself, bade the man 
drive with all the speed he couldi to 
the Old Bailey. 

** What makes you feel such an in¬ 
terest in the fate of this assassin, this 
James Morley ?** 1 asked. 

** I know Bometbing of the man/' 
replied Seymour, '^and have beard 
ctrcumstancea mentioned respecting 
the murder for which he is to be tried, 
that lead me to expect an extraordi¬ 
nary scene." 

We soon reached Newgate; and 
making our way through, the crowd to 
tlic door of the Court, Seymour inqui¬ 
red of the janitor, as he slipped a crown 
into his hand, ** whether the trial had 
begun 

** What trial ?’* said the man, put¬ 
ting the money into his pocket. > 

“James Motley's,"replied Seymour. 

Oh no," rejoined the fellow, shaking 
his head, and opening the door at the 
same moment. But we had scarcely 
entered, when tapping me on the shoul¬ 
der he added, “ You have not heard 
what has happened?" 

“ What is it?" I exclaimed. " That 
there man Morley shot himself last 
night; but there’s a werj/ nice case of 
bigamy just begun; an elderly gentle¬ 
man as has married seven wives, and 
they arc all in Court; that’s him in 
black, with powder and a pig-tail.*' 

“ His pig-tail be Seymour 

was going to say. He was stopped by 
the £)or-keeper, who observed drily, 
“ he would be fined five shillings more 
if he swore in Court." 

“ This is really mortifying," said I, 
as we descended the steps into what 
is called the press-yard. 

We were neither of us disposed to 
remain, and hear the ** soft impeach¬ 
ment” against the elderly, pig-tailed, 
powdered gentleman in black, who 
had provided himself with a set of 
wives; like a case of patent razors— 
one for each day in the week. 

“ Murder and amcide I" exclaimed 
Seymour, half aloud ; and pauaing for 
a moment, undetermined wbetlier he 
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would return home, or make further 

enquiries at the prison. 

“ I expected it would he so," said a 
gentlemanly-looking man, somewhat 
advanced in years. He had the ap¬ 
pearance of a retired officer, and was 
standing close by Seymour.. 

“ You knew him, then ?" replied 
Seymour, turning quickly round. 

Almost from his cradle," answer* 
ed the stranger—“ for he hardly stood 
higher than my knee, the first time I 
patted his little curly head ; and 1 can 
scarcely be said to nave lost sight of 
him since." 

“I knew him a little," observed 
Seymour. ** He was one of those men 
of whom you could not know any 
thing, without a strong desire to know 
more." 

I think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you, Mr Seymour, once, if 
not twice, at MorlcyA, before he re¬ 
moved from Finchley." 

You have the advantage of me," 
replied Seymour, evidently surprised, 
and, as 1 thought, a little vexed, at 
this recognition. 

“ My name is Captain Shackerly," 
said the stranger. 

“ Shackerly—Shackerly," repeated 
Seymour, “ I certainly remember that 
name—bull declare,uponiny honour, 
I cannot recollect the particular occa¬ 
sion." 

“Perhaps 1 can recall one circum¬ 
stance to your memory; the day Mor¬ 
ley’s uncle died." 

“Enough," interrupted Seymour, 
shaking his head, I do remember 
that day." 

“ I was there," added Shackerly, 
“ when Morley’a servant brought him 
the intelligence." 

“ Captain Shackerly,” said Sey¬ 
mour, taking him by the hand, I am 
happy to renew my acquaintance witlt 
you.'* 

Shackerly bowed. We walked out 
of the press-yard; and sauntered along 
the Old Bailey till we reached Lud- 
gate Hill. Of all places (Thames 
Street alone excepted^ this perhaps, 
ii very .last which any one ever 
would select for continuing a quiet 
SN 
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conversation. The day waa too early hdd in the prison; and if yon return 
(scarcely half-past ten) to permit of ^ by two o'clock, I can almost undertake 
the usual altematire—an adjournment to promise you shall not be disap¬ 
pointed." 


to the nearest tavern or coffee-house; 
so we turned, retraced our atepa, and 
found ourselves once more opposite 

the gloomy entrance to Newgate. 

“ How did he destroy himself?” 

said Seymour. 

** A pistol," replied Shackerly; '*he 
sent the tmll right through his heart." 

“ Good God !” exclaimed Seymour, 

what a dose to the life of such a 
man !" 

But how did he obtain posaession 
of the pistol ?" said I; “ it argues 
great reinitisncsa in those who were 
about him.” 

** Oh," replied Shackerly, rigniB- 
eantly, *‘he had more than one/nend 
who would do that office for him, and 
provide the means of keeping tiieir se¬ 
crets. He was busily engaged in wri¬ 
ting the gmter part of the day, pre¬ 
paring, aa it was supposed, for hia de¬ 
fence; but it appeared, after his death, 
that his object was, to leave behind 
him-—what shall 1 call it ?—not a con¬ 
fession—nor a modern reminiscence— 
but a rapid sketch of those circum¬ 
stances of his life from which he de¬ 
duced its last melancholy act." 

It should seem," aaid Seymour, 
“that you have seen this writing." 

** I have," replied Captain Sbackcr- 
ly, ** for Morley had appointed me to 
visit him in the evening, but when I 
reached the prison, the fatal deed was 
consummated. I saw him, as he lay 
a bleeding corpse, near the table, on 
which were several sheets of paper, 
containing what I have mentioned. 
They were written in a Brm hand, and 
signed with his name, only a moment, 
I should imagine, before he allot him¬ 
self.” 

** Would it be possible to obtain a 
sight of thisdocument?" said Seymour. 

I should think ro," answered 
Shackerly; “not immediately, but 
after the inquest has been held upon 
the body, which is summoned for 
twelve oxlock." 

“ Where shall I have the pleasure 
of meeting you, two or three hours 
hence ?” said Seymour. “ I am ex¬ 
ceedingly desirous of perusing what 
Morley wrote ; and by your interfe- 
rt nee, perhapa, ray desire can be ao- 
compiishe^l.*^ 

‘‘ I shdl attend the inquest,” repli¬ 
ed Captain Shackerly, “ which will be 


Seymour readily assured him he 
would be punoCuu, and they parted 
for the present. 

“ You must go with me,” said he, 
as we walked along Holbom. ** Thia 
Morley was no common man; and 
though he has descended to the grave, 
stain^ with the double crime of mur¬ 
der and of suicide, if what he has left 
behind him be a faithful record of his 
life, he has bequeathed a rich legacy 
to the world. I cannot now tell you 
how I became acquainted with him, 
some six or seven years since; I only 
know, I look back upon the event aa 
u{>on one of those occurrencea by which 
men compute the date of other things, 
subsequent or antecedent: they stand 
out like towering ro^M, in the tide of 
a quiet man's life, imlch he sees 
through all ita after iiindings." 

1 required no gnat penuaaion to 
accede to Seymour's proposal; for be 
had himself sufficientky raised my cu¬ 
riosity, independently of what bad 
fallen from Captain Shackerly. Be¬ 
fore the clock struck two, therefore, 
we presented ourselves at the doors of 
Newgate, where we found Shackerly 
waiting. 

‘'I have auccooded,” said he, “in 
obtaining possession of the papers; 
but must return them to-night. Whi¬ 
ther shall we repair to read them ?” 

“ Let it be aomc retirctl place," ob- 
served Seymour. “What think you 
of Canonbury House," said I, “ where 
we can take an early dinner, and be 
free from intrusion ?" 

“ With all my heart," said Shack¬ 
erly. Seymour atgnided hia consent; 
and we were soon on our way lo that 
rural manufactory of cockney relaxa« 
tions, in a hackney-coach drawn by 
two anatomies, whose prt^esa waa so 
humane, that any old woman who was 
knocked down by one,of the front 
wheels, opposite the Angel at Isling¬ 
ton, had time to get np again, before 
the hind wheel overtooK her. 

^ As we rolled thus leisurely along, 
Shackerly inlln'mcd ub that the ver¬ 
dict of the jury, upon the wretched 
Morley, was^/o-d^e-oe/ and that he 
was to be carted into a hole that night, 
at twelve o'clock, at the end bf the Old 
Bailey, where the four roads, or rather 
streets, meet. 
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is a barbarous relic of former 
age*,'* observed Seymonr, “ thus to 
stigmatise suicide. It punishes the 
innocent and the living, not the guilty 
and the dead. Human penalties ought 
nottoatretchbeyond the grave. What¬ 
ever may be the crime of .the self-mur¬ 
derer, it is an account which can only 
be setded between him and his Crea¬ 
tor. He is a link which has dropped 
out of the social chain ; and no man 
who has overcome all the other natural 
and moral checks which might be ex¬ 
pected to restrain him, will ever be 
turned aside from his fearful purpose 
by the mere consideration of indigni¬ 
ties oftbred to his body after death. 
The revolting ceremony fails, there¬ 
fore, even as a preventive.”* 

We were not more than two hours 


travelling from Smithfleld to Canon* 

bury Heuae; (the distance itself not 

being more man two miles, even 
hackney-coach mensuration, which ai* 
ways gives much better measure than 
the mile-stonea;) and when we arri¬ 
ved, it was agre^, with true English 
solicitude for that physical laboratory, 
the stomach, to dine first. We ao- 
cordingly did so; and afterwards, 
while we sipped our wine. Captain 
Sbackerly read what follows, from the 
posthumous papers of his friend Mor- 
iey. A slight shudder crept through 
my veins, as he drew them from bis 
po^et; for I thought of the wretched 
being who had written what they con¬ 
tained, though 1 knew him not; and 
1 saw they were stained in sevei^ 
places with his blood. 


JAMES MOBLEY, 

And to fJUoi it has come at last! 
TAue I read myself described in every 
newspaper 1 Thtis I am designated, 
by every tongue that speaks of me! 
And many arc those who have already 
made the appointment to be up be¬ 
times, and go to iHbr/eyV tufecu/ion / 
The execution of Morley, the murder¬ 
er 1 Yes—it would become me well, 
to let the hangman play the dog with 
me ; a rude rabble gather round my 
Bcaffuld ; and a hcarUess world amuse 
itself, an hour perhaps, with the New¬ 
gate history of my words, my conduct, 
nay, my very looks, from my first mo¬ 
ment in a condemned cell, to my last, 
under the gibbet] It is not death I 
fear: but what I do fear, worse than 
ten thousand deaths, and what 1 have 
DO spirit in me to sustain, is, the ma¬ 
lefactor-exhibition of myself. These 
lianda bound with cords—‘these arms 
ignominiously fastened—a vile halter 
round my neck—^d the leading forth 
to public execution I Oh I these pre¬ 
parations, and these a^uncts arc 
dreadful ] I look into myself, and 
find I have less fortitude to go through 
such a scene, than I should have re¬ 
solution to escape it, (if only that 
escape were left me,) by dashing out my 
bnixui against the walls my prison. 


THE MUBDEBEbI 

Why then, should I undergo the 
mockery of tri^ ? Why stand at the 
bar of justice, to hear myself arrai^- 
ed—to endure the public gaze-listen 
to well-turned periods of trite horror 
at my crime—and hear others tell, how 
/ perpetrated it ^ And when twelve 
men snail gravely pronounce 1 am a 
murderer, to receive judicial sentence, 
with a solemn exhortation to prepare 
for a felon's death; and the orthodox 
appendage, that if 1 am duly penitent, 
for the remaining sixty hours I am 
permitted to breathe, my soul may 
find heaven, while the surgeons are 
scraping my bones, to makes skeleton 
for tlicir museum of curiosities. 

“Yet, even to this ordeal would 1 
submit, were it thus only the world 
could learn by what a cnain of cir¬ 
cumstances I ^came a murderer. But 
it is not so; for that which living ears 
might ^ve listened to in my defence, 
living eyes can read after my death. 

“ I was the youngest child of three; 
but bdbre I nad attained my tenth 
year, I was an only one. I had always 
D^n the favourite of both iny parent^ 
and now I was their idol. They hung 
upon my existence, as a ship wrecked 
mariner cUngs to the lost floating 
fragment of the gallant bark that bore 


• The events narrated above occurred before the recent alteration of the old statute 
law which WM applicable to the orime of suicide. It were to be withed, however, that 
uiftead of repsiliDg a par/, the whole had been swept away, on the very ground which 
is hon urged; for what remuaa only harrows up the feelings of (be innocent sainvors. 
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bin); they lived, but while they held 
by me, in the rough tossinge of .the 
ocean of life. I was not alow to dia* 
cover my value in their eBtinoatioD, or 
to exercise, in its fullest extent, the 
capriciouB tyranny of conscious power. 
Almost the earliest impression which 
my ripening mind received, was a re* 
gal immunity ftom error'—I could do 
no ttrong. 

** There was no deficiency of moral 
training, either by precept or exam¬ 
ple. The stream of virtuous admoni¬ 
tion was poured, in a full tide, over 
m heart; but it was left to sta^ate. 
The model of virtuous conduct was 
held before my eyes in every action of 
my parents; but I was absolved from 
the duty of imitatio^. What was the 
consequence ? I imperceptibly created 
within myself an arbitrary standard 
of right and wrong ; my moral vision 
became habitually distorted; I had 
one code of ethics for the world, and 
another for myself; words changed 
their meaning, according as they were 
to express my own actions, or those 
of Others. I was taught to know, but 
not required to practise, the obliga- 
tious of social life; and I rioted in all 
the excesses, ran through all the 
transgressions, which mere boyhood 
could commit, with a prodigal, but 
warranted reliance upon parental in¬ 
dulgence. Oh God! wliat an after 
life of guilt and sorrow I should have 
been spared, if authority, hand in 

hand with wholesome discipline, had 
frowned upon my Jirst offences! 

" As my passions grew stronger, 
they took a wider range, and rapuily 
outstripped my years. An almost un¬ 
limited command of money placed at 
my disposal the means of gratifying 
every inclination, by pving me the 
power to put meaner mstruments in 
motion ; those sordid pandars to vice, 
who make smooth the paths of sin for 
the privilege of dipping into an heir’s 
purse. I had three or four of these 
pioneers in my pay by the time I was 
sixteen ; but though I knew the ru¬ 
mour of my youthful licentiousness 
Bonetimea reached my father’s ears, I 
never saw displeasure darken his brow 
towards me, nor heard the language 
of reproof from bis lips. * They arc 
the weeds of t ridi soil/ would 

say, ' prhfeh a Uttle culture will soon 
eradieitt^' It is true, the more de- 
giwjjjy of my ftdlies were unknown 

^ My educttdon was not neglected. 


I had a thirst for knowledge; and, 
amid all the dissipation into which I 
pliuiged, I willingly and eagerly de¬ 
voted much of ray time to study. 
Masters of every kind were provided 
for me; but they were strictly pro¬ 
hibited firtmi exercising any control. 
It so chanced, I needed none; I en¬ 
gaged in the acquisition of learning 
with the free grace of a volunteer, and 
I believe my preceptors were not re¬ 
luctant to claim me as their pupil. 
Alas! the only use 1 have ever made 
of what I acquired, has been to gild 
my vices when acted, or refine upon 
the manner of acting them while in 
contemplation. 

** I look back, at this moment, to 
the period of roy life I am describing, 
aaprosperous men recall thedsy-apring 
of their fortunes. Thtn/, from the 
proud eminence on which they stand, 
trace, step by step, in retrospective 
view, the paths by which they as¬ 
cended ; and /, looking through the 
dark vista of iny by-gone years, be¬ 
hold the fatal series of crihies and fol¬ 
lies that stained their progress, stretch¬ 
ing to my boyhood. The gay and 
frolic irrcgularitica. aa they were 
gently termed, of that untamed age, 
were the turbid source of the waters 
of misery in which I am now en- 
gulphcd. I was a lawless planet, 
running at will; and the orbit I de¬ 
scribed laid waste more than one fair 
region of peace and happiness. 

My father had a brother, his 
elder by many years; a man of stern 
and rigid character, as I then con¬ 
sidered him ; but, as I would now 
call him, of upright, firm, and ho¬ 
nourable principle. lie loved my fa¬ 
ther, but did not love his weakness; 
and the display of it, in his indul¬ 
gence towards me, was tlic MUse of 
many a serious, if not sometimea an¬ 
gry, debate between them. Well do 
1 remember (for it rankled like poison 
in my swelling heart) a declaration he 
once made in my presence. It was a 
fine autumnal evening, and he was 

seated with my father and mother in 
a balcony, which opened from the li¬ 
brary-window upon a spacious lawn. 
1 entered the room, and advanced to¬ 
wards thei% unconscious, of course, 
that their conversation had been 
about me; but my unde looking at 
me with a severe expression of coun¬ 
tenance, and at the same time ad¬ 
dressing his brother, exclaimed, * Well, 
June^ neither you nor I may live to 
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see it; but if the grace of God, or his 
own better reflection, as he grows 
older, do not work a change in this 
young squire, a duel. Jack Ketch, or 
a razor, will work his exit some day 
or other.' 

“ My father smikd—I saw my mo¬ 
ther wipe away a tear—at that moment 
I could have struck my uncle dead. 

I muttered a few words—I knew not 
what, and left the room. Boy as I 
was, (for 1 had barely completed my 
Berenteenth year,) I felt all the vin* 
dictive passions of manhood kindling 
within me. It seemed os if a sen¬ 
tence had been passed upon me, the 
more terrible, because a secret voice 
whispered to me, it was prophetic ! 
That impression never forsook me! 
It grew with my growth ; it pursued 
me through life; it almost gave a co¬ 
lour to my after-years. If 1 could 
have opened tlie volume of futurity, 
and read the page, blotted with the 
record of what I was to become, it 
could hardly have bound me in the 
ft tiers of my destiny more certainly, 
than did this ill-omened prediction of 
my uncle. • 

** I questioned my father haughti¬ 
ly, a few days afterwards, as to the 
reasons of his brother for thus speak¬ 
ing of me; and I even dared to insi¬ 
nuate, that, had he felt what a father 
should, he would have resented the 

indignity. He answered me (I write 
it with shame and contrition) most 
mildly, most affectionately. The gen¬ 
tle being—1 see him now, as he ten¬ 
derly took my hand—apologised to 
me—to me! who ought to have stood 
trembling in Us presence! I followed 
up iny blow. With cold, but subtle 
malignity, I played off my revenge 
towards my uncle, through the idola¬ 
try of my father's love towards myself. 
I barbarously g|ve him a choice of 
miserv; for 1 disdainfully replied, 
that ne must henceforth determine, 
whether he would lose a brother or a 
SOD, as I bad determined to remain 
no longer under hie roof, unless I had 
the assurance that I should never 
again see my uncle there. He looked 
at mo. My God t what a look it was! 
SO full of meek sonoi^ and appalling 
obedience! Without uttering a word, 
he sat down to his writing-t»]e« The 
tears fell upcm bis paper; but they 
did not blot out a few bitter woi^ 
addressed to Bis brother, which lever¬ 
ed for ever iu this world two noUe 
hearts; cast, indeed, in difiWmt 


moulds, but which kindred blood had 
cement^, in the close bonds of fra¬ 
ternal love, for more than forty yearn. 

*' This waa my^ra^ reveuge., But 
was I satisfied ? No ! 

It was only a few months after¬ 
wards, that chance threw in my way 
a daughter of my uncle's. I met her 
at the house of a common friend, who 
knew and deplored the anhappys^ism 
which prevailed between the two bro¬ 
thers. He was equally attached to 
botli, and I believe pleased himself 
with the idea, that an occasional inter¬ 
course between the younger branches 
of the families, might, some day or 
other, bring about a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the heaiil^ My cousin Harriet 
was a year older than myself. She 
was in her nineteenth, I in my eigh¬ 
teenth year. I loved her. Ver; the 
first feeling that glowed within my 
bosom was that of love. She was 
beautiful—fascinating—accomplished 
—amiable—and I loved, her. it was 
not long before 1 was satisfied I had 
kindled a reciprocal passion in her 
breast. The mute eloquence of her 
look and manner was only the har¬ 
binger of that same thrilling elo¬ 
quence, which fell from her tonne 
when I won the declaration of her * 
afl^ction. 

'' Her father knew we met at thia 
friend’s house ; but whether he waa 

told, or whether he penetrated, the 
secret of our attachment, I never 
learned. I only know, that, at the 
very moment when separation waa 
madness, his mandate went forth, pro¬ 
hibiting all farther intercourse between 
us, and that it was obeyed. Not by 
me ; for I was incapable of aubmis- 
sion: but by my gentle Harriet, who 
thought hcrstlf incapable of disobey¬ 
ing. We met no more where we bad 
been wont to meet; and my young 
heart's spring of happiness seemed for 
ever withered. 

But here again, I began to reflect, 
my path was crossed—my hopes were 
blighted—by my uncle. 1 beard, too, 
that hia tongue had been free with my 
name; that the blistering censure of 
his austere virtue had fallen upon my 
actions. I writhed under the con¬ 
tumely. My wounded spirit was in- 
aatiate for vengeance. I meditated, 
deeply, how I could inflict it, to as to 
■trike the blow where be waa moat 
vulnerable. 1 did not brood long over 
my dark tmrpose. The love I still 
bore hii daugnter, was new mingled 
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xfith the hatred I bore towards hioi* 
eelf; and I exulted in the thought, 
that I should perhaps be able to gra* 
tify, at one ana the same moment, two 
of the fiercest passions of my nature-*- 
Inst and revenge 1 

** I SUCCEEDED ! 

“ In these two words let me shroud 
a tale of horror. Harriet was my vic¬ 
tim ! Ask not how. I triumphed I 
Sho fell 1 An angel might have fallen 
as did, and lost no purity. But 
her stainless heart was too proud in 
virtue to palter and equivocate with 
circumBtances. She never rose from 
what she deemed her bridal bed. And 
ere twenty summers had fanned her 
cheek, the grave-wofbi.^anqueted up¬ 
on its loveliness. 

" This was iny./irs/ crime. The 
recollection of it isengraven upon my 
memory by an awful catastrophe. The 
night wind that sung fter funeral dirge, 
liowled with dismal fury through the 
burning ruins of my ]>aternal mansion. 
Yes! that very night, os if it were in 
mercy to them, my father and my mo¬ 
ther both perished in the fiames which 
reduced the house itself to cinders. 
They were seen at the windows of 

their bedchamber, shrieking for aid; 
but before any could be procured, the 
fioorlng gave way, and they sunk at 
once into the yawning fhrnacc that 
roared beneath. Their remains, when 
afterwards dug out, wereafew shovels- 
fiUl of blackened ashes; except my 
father's right baud, which was found 
clasped in tliat of my mother, and 
both unconsumed. I followed these 
aad relics to the sepulchre. But with 
the tears 1 shed, there was blended a 
feeble consolation at the thought they 
had died before they knew the fate of 
Harriet; anil^rightful joy, that ano¬ 
ther pang wfn added to the wretched¬ 
ness of my uncle. 

" lean wellremcmbcrwhata feeling 
of loneliness and desolation now took 
possession of me. A few days, a few 
hours alni(»t, had snag^ asunder 
the only links by whicFl seemed to 
be held to this world. Froward as my 
youth had been—headlong as 1 had 
followed the impulse of my passions— 


gladly bavie paid the price of all my 
future lUb to redeem and cancel the 
past ; for I already shrunk^ with pro¬ 
phetic fears, from what was to come. 
Nor could the intoxicating anticipa¬ 
tions of that ample weuth which 
awaited me, whe% another year should 
elapse, rnake ma forget that I was 
doom^ to enjoy it atone. I felt, too, 
that I should enter upon my inheri¬ 
tance with a tainted name; a feeling 
which the falsehoods and fawnings of 
the parasites who surrounded me 
could not obliterate. 

** Time, however, rolled on; and 
I grew callous, if not reconciled. I 
could not disguise from myself that 
the more select circles of society were 
closed against me ; or, if 1 found my 
way into them, some blushing whisper 
was quickly circulated, wlihm created 
a solitude around me/ For aeveral 
years 1 strove to bear down ' this 
ostracism of fashion, as I considered 
it, rather than of morals? by the im¬ 
posing influence of money. There 
was no equipage—>no establishment 
in the capital which surpassed my 
there was no patron of the arta. 


own 


of literature, or of science, so munifi¬ 
cent ; there was no benefactor to pub¬ 
lic charities so liberal; there was no 
dispenser of private benevolence, whose 
alms were so ostentatiously blaaoncd 
forth. My name was on every tongue ; 
my movements, and my actions, were 
the daily theme of the newspapers; 1 
lived in the general eye ; but I could 
not level the barrier which excluded 
roe from the region I sought. 

** It was during this period, and 
while I was thus squandering thou¬ 
sands to achieve the conquest of sha¬ 
dows, that 1 succeeded in fixing an 
intimacy with a family equal to my 
own in station, and superior to Uin 
fortune. The eldest daughter was an 
heiress of large expectations, and my 
proposals of marriage were favourably 
received. 1 might almost say that 
Matilda was mine; when one day I 
received a letter from her father, per¬ 
emptorily forbidding my visits. 1 was 
thunderstruck. I hastened to the 
house, and demanded an explanation. 
It was given in few words. / war re- 


iny heart was not so seared, the springs 
of social virtue were not so dried up ferred to my undo fw any tn/ormo- 
witbro me—my nature was not so Uon I required, 
bleak and btfren—but that I often ** This blow struck me down. I 
sighed, in bitterness of soul, over the had run through my Mtrinaonial «■- 
imcic.of things that had been. There tate; but hoped, by my marriage with 
‘^ments, too, when I would Matilda, to repair my sbattem for- 
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tune. I'hree weeks after it was known 
that the match was broken I was a 

prisoner for debt in the King's Bench! 
I breathed no curses upon the cause 
of this sudden rererse of fortune, but 
—swore revenge, in silence; and I 
kept my oath. I languished away six 
months, a captive debtor; and then, 
taking the benefit of act, I walk* 
ed forth a beggar, to prey upon the 
world at large! 1 had studied, during 
that time, in an admirable school, 
where I found professors in every art 
by which fools are gulled, and knavea 
foiled with their own weapons. I was 
an apt scholar, and returned to the 
bosom of society, an adept in the sci* 
ence of polished depredation. Trans¬ 
late this into the language of the Old 
Bailey, and I became a swindler by 
profession. Like the eagle, however, 
1 was a bird of prey that soared Into 
the higher regions, and rarely stooped 
to strike the meaner tribes of my spe¬ 
cies. I had not lost, with the trap¬ 
pings of ihy birth, tlie manners and 
address of the sphere in which I bad 
moved; and these were now my stock 
in trade for carrying on my new vo¬ 
cation. 

Among the children of misfortune 
with whom I associated in prison, was 
Charles Fitzroy; a bankrupt in every 
thing but cxhaustless invention, and 
unconquerable perseverance. Give 
him the free use of his limbs, and 
with matchless dexterity he would 
make the cohtributions of the morn¬ 
ing furnish out the riotous expenses 
of the evening. It was his boast, that 
he would breakfast with an empty 
pocket, and dine with a purse that 
siiould defray the carouse of a dozen 
friends. And 1 have known him ful¬ 
fil his boast, with a heart as light, too, 
as became a man who thus made the 
credulous fools of the world his bankers. 

I was needy, desperate, and an 
outcast; and I linked my destinv with 
Fitsroy's. lie had iny confidence ; 
such confidence as confederates in 
knavery can bestow. When he ob¬ 
tained his liberty, which he did short¬ 
ly after my own was accomplished, 
he introduced mo to his companions; 
men who, like himself, lived by plun¬ 
dering- the unwary, and who looked 
up to him BA their Mapnus Apollo, 1 
was soon initiated in all their mys- 
t^ies \ and fdayed my part to admi¬ 
ration at the gaming-table, on the race 
course, and in the ring. 


** Fitzroy was master of the secret 
that featervd near my heart; the in¬ 
creased and increoaing hatred towards 
ray uncle. 1 regarded him as my evil 
genius; for not only had he thwart^ 
mo in two of the dearest objects of roy 
life; but his prediction ol' roy boy¬ 
hood bad clung to me like a poisoned 
garment. I could not shake it off*; 
and now, more than ever, it seemed 
accompli^ing itself with rapid strides. 
It made me mad when 1 reflected 
upon the polluted channels through 
which my precarious means flowed, 
and thought of the luxurious enjoy¬ 
ments which his opulence command¬ 
ed. It was true, 1 had dashed his cup 
with bitterness; but it was no less 
true, that it still flowed with sweets, 
while mine .lias brimming with gatl. 
Fitsroy would often talk to me upon 
this subject, and devise schemes fur a 
successful inroad upon his purse. At 
length a plan was matured between 
UR, ill which I could not ap|>ear, but 
which Fitxroy, and a nicked few of 
our associates, undertook to execute. 

My uncle had always been pas¬ 
sionately fond of the course, and pri¬ 
ded himself upon his stud of racers. 
He betted largely, and was generally 
fortunate, probably because he select^ 
ed his men with a wary eye. The 
race course, then, was the arena cho¬ 
sen for the enterprise; but admirable 
as were the projected plans, an<l skil¬ 
fully as they were executed, such was 
his luck, or so profound were hts cal¬ 
culations, that they failetl^ue succes¬ 
sive seasons. Fileroy, however, was 
one of those men who, when saCtsfied 
that what they engage in ought to 
succeed, acooraing to the means em¬ 
ployed, only derive fresh vigour from 
every fresh defeat, lie played his 
game a sixth time, and won. The 
same day that saw my uncle rise with 
thousands, saw him seek his pillow 
at night, a frantic beggar ! He was 
too proud a man, too honourable, 1 
will add, not to throw down his last 
guinea, in satisfaction of such de¬ 
mands. He never susp^ted villainy 
in the business. He paid his losses, 
therefore; and in less than a week 
afterwards, an inquest sat upon bis 
body, which was found at the bottom 

of his own fish pond. 

** I had my share of this infernal 
plunder; but so ravenous bad been 
my appetite for revenge, that not one 
l^g of remorse dlaturbkl the riotous 
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enjoyments in which it was laviahed. 
On the contrary^ the very conacioua- 
ness that it was my uncle's money I 
squandered, gave a zest to every ex¬ 
cess, and seemed to anpease the gnaw¬ 
ing passions which had so long tor¬ 
mented me. In two or three years,, 
ilowever, boundless extravagance, and 
the gaming-table, stripped roe of my 
last shilling. It was in one of the 
fransted moments of this proH^ate 
reverse of fortune, that I committed 
the crime for which, if to-morrow 
dawned upon me, I should be public¬ 
ly arraigned. 

*' Fiisroy bad been fortunate the 
whole night. I had thrown with con¬ 
stant bad luck. He had pocketed some 
hundreds; 1 had lost more than I 
could pay. 1 asked hinz.* for a tem¬ 
porary loan of hfty pounds, to make 
good what 1 owed, and stake the email 
remaining sum for the chance of re¬ 
trieving all. He refused mo. It waa 
the first time he had ever done so. 
But he not on/jr refused me, he taunt¬ 
ed me with sarcaciic reproofs lor 
iny folly, and muttered something 
alwut the uselessness of assisting a 
man who, if he had thousands, would 
scatter them like dust. He should 
have chosen a fitter moment to ex¬ 
hort me, than when 1 was galled by 
my losses, and by his denial of my 
requesL 1 was heated with wine too; 
and half mad with despair, half mad 
with drink, 1 sprung upon him, tore 
him to the eartn, and before the by¬ 
standers could interfere to separate 
us, I bad buried a knife, which I 
sitatched from a table near me, up to 
the handle in his heart! He screamed 
—convulsively grapple roe by the 
throat—and expired ! His death- 
gripe was so fierce and TOwerful, that 
1 b«Ueve hod we been ^onc, his mur¬ 
derer would have been found strong- 
ltd by bis side. It was with difficulty 
that the horror-struck witnesses of 
tfaia bloody scene could force open his 
clenched hands time enough to let roe 
breathe. - 

" I have done! I remember, as if 
it t^ere but yesterday, the silent re¬ 
sponse which my heart made, when 
my uncle pronounced that withering 
sentence on me. * No !* was my in¬ 
dignant exdamatioD; * 1 may deserve 
a hundred public deaths; but if I 
knosV'vamlf, 1 would never undergo 
onelt-^Noa WXI. 1 ;. 1. >\'ben that which 
X 4kmc written shall be read—other 


hopes and fears—other punishments, 
perchance, than man can awaken or 
inflict—will await me. My/ret crime 
—my firti revenge, and my last, 1 
have recorded; my last crime others 
must tell, when they speak of the 
murderer and suicins, 

James Mobley.'* 


** I have little doubt,*' said Captain 
Shackerly, laying down the manu¬ 
script, ** that scarcely a moment in¬ 
tervened between his writing his name, 
and placing the pistol to his heart; 
for when he was discovered, the pen 
was lying on the paper, as if it had 
been laid down only for an instant" 

It is a singular narrative,’* ob¬ 
served Seymour, ond in many pas¬ 
sages betrays great symptoms of a 
highly excited morbid feeling.'* 

I cannot understand why he wrote 
It,*' said I, ** unless he was afraid the 
world would not know the exact qua¬ 
lities of his very amiable character." 

** Taradoxical as it rauy sound,” re¬ 
lied Captain Shackerly, I have no 
esitatioii in affirming, that had Alor- 
ley been troiued the right way, he 
would have displayed some of the lof¬ 
tiest virtues that belong to us. But 
he was the mere creature of his pas¬ 
sions, from the cradle to the grave; 
reason and self-discipline never di¬ 
rected or controlled a single actiou of 
his life.’* 

We protracted our discourse upon 
this and various other subjects, till 
the moon lighted us on our path back 
to l.ondon, and the deep bell of St 
Sepulchre sounded the last half-hour 
before midnight, as Captain Shackerly 
knocked at me door of Newgate to 
fulfil his promise of returning the ma¬ 
nuscript that night. Some men were 

dicing Morley*8 grave. We approach¬ 
ed the spot. There were about twenty 
otner persons, mere passers by, casual¬ 
ly assembled. The body was brought 
in a cart, which, being backed close 
to the edge of the hole, it was tUted 
up, and out rolled the corpse of the 
wretched man in his clothes as he 
died. I gave cne look at him as he 
lay, doubled up, in his unblessed 
grave, and afauddered to think the 
dingy mass bad been, within eight 
and forty honra, a living being like 
myself! 

M. 
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We were aU->*Ja1ia, her aunt, and 
myself^ seated at a comfortable fire on 
a December evening. The night was 
dark„ starless, and rainy, while the 
drops pattered upon the windows, and 

the wind howled at intervals along the 
housu-topfl. In a word, it was as 
gloomy a night as one would wish to 
see in this, the most dismal season of 
the year. Strictly speaking, I should 
have been at home, for it was Sunday; 
and my own habitation was at too 
great a distance to Justify a viait of 

mere ceremony on so sacred a day, and 
amid such stormy weather. The truth 

is, I sallied out to see .Tulia. 

I verily believe I could write a whole 
volume about hi-r. She came fVom the 
north country, and was at this time 
on A visit to her aunt, in wliosc house 
she resided; and in whose dining* 
room, at the periotl of my story, we 
were all seatra round a comfortable 
fire. TJiough a prodigious admirer of 
beauty, I am a bad hand at describing 

it. To do Julia justice, however, I 
must make the attfmpt. She wasra* 
therunder the middle sire, (not much,) 
blue-cycd, auburn-haired, fair-corn* 
plexioned, and her shape was of uncom¬ 
mon cU’ganccand proportion. Neck,bo¬ 
som, wui^t, ankles, feet, hands, jbc. all 
wcr»’ perfect, while her nose was beau¬ 
tifully Grecian, her mouth sweetness 
itself, ond her teeth as w'hite and 
sparkling as pearls. In a word, I don't 
believe that wide Scotland could bonst 
of a prettier pirl—to say nothing of 
mt rry England and the Isle of Saints. 

It was at this time about eight 
o'clock: tea had just been over, the 
tray removed, and t.hc table put to 
rigiits. The star of my attraction was 
seated at one side of the Hre, myself 
At the opposite, the lady of the house 
ill the centre. We were all in excel* 
lent humour, and Julia and I eyed 
each other in most persevering 
Style imaginable. Her aunt indeed 
rallied us upon the occasion ; and I 
thought Julia never appeared half so 
beautiful as now. 

*' But pleasures are like poppies spread: 
You seize titc flower, its bloom is shed." 

So saith Robert Burns ; end, truth 
to speak, his distich was never more 
eflfbctually verified than at this iiite* 
resting moment. A servant boonciDg 


by accident into a room 'where a gal* 
Jant is on his knees before his mis* 
tress, and in the act of popping the 

question," is vexatious. An ass thrust* 
ing its head through the broken win* 
dowof a country church, and braying 
aloud while the congregation are busi¬ 
ly chanting “ Old Hundred," or some 
Other equally devout melody, is vexa* 
tious. An elderly gentleman losing 
his hat and wig on a windy day, is 
vexatious. A young gentleman at¬ 
tempting to spring over a stile by way 

of showing his agility to a bevy of ap* 
preaching ladies, and coming plump 
down upon the broadest part of his 
body, is vexatious. All these things 
arc plagues and annoyances sufilcient 
to render life a perfect nuisance, and 
fill the world with innumerable heart* 
breakings and fflo^de^xees. But bad 
as they arc, they are nothing to the 
intolerable vexation experienced by 
me, (and I believe by Julia too,) on 
hearing a slow, loud, solemn stroke of 
the knocker upon the outer door. It 
was repeated once—twice—thrice. We 
heard it simultancously^we ceased 
speaking simultaneously—^we (to wit, 
Julia and I) ceased ogling each other 
simultaueously. The whole of us sus¬ 
pended our conversation in a moment 
—looked to the door of the room- 
breathed hard, and wondered what it 
could be. The reader will perhaps 
marvel how such an impression could 
be produced by so very trivial a cir¬ 
cumstance; butif be himself hadbeard 
the sound, he would cease to wonder 
at the strangeness of our feelings. The 
knocks were the most extraordinary 
ever heard. They were not tho&e pet¬ 
ty, sharp, brisk, soda-water knocks 
given by little, bustling, common* 
place men. On the contrary, they 
were slow, sonorous, and determinate. 
What was still more remarkable, they 
were three in number, neither more 
nor less. There was something awe¬ 
inspiring in this recondite nun^r; 
ana the strokes themselves were luffi- 
ctendy striking and Bolemn to excite 
ottention, hod they been even more or 
less numerous than they were. I 
should think that between each there 
must have been a pause of at least 
seven seconds and a half; and they 
were given with a firmness which be¬ 
tokened no mriinary strength of hand. 
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The knocker, besides. I knew to be Onwsrd came the moving inoun- 
cxtrenidystiff. somuch sothaton my tain—shaking the floor beneath his 
entrance 1 could not make it move on treadj filling a tithe of the room with 
its hinges, and was obliged to make bis bulk, and blackening every object 
my presence known by striking tb% with his portentous shadow, 
door with my knudcles. All circum* 1 was ainased-~I was confounded 
stances owisid^ed, I think we were was horrified. Not so Julia and 
justified in bdng a good deal fluttered her aunt, who, flit from participating 
bythemsdesticEKOCK,KNOCK,KNOCK, in my pertur^d emotions, got up 
occurring as it did on a Sunday even- fVom their seats, smiled with a wcl- 
ing*><« wne when all good people are, coming nod, and requested him to sit 
or ought to be, at their devotions, in- down. 

Stead of strolling out, as was my case, Glad to see you, Mr Tims,’ said 
to the great scandal of religion, and Julia. 

danger of their own souls. ^ ** Glad to see you, Mr Tims,” said 

Scarcely had our anrprisc time to her aunt. 

subside, than we heard tne outer door ** Mr Urns!'* Gracious heavens, 
opened by the servant^then it closed and was tins the name of the mighty 
—thenheavy footsteps, one, two, and entrant.^ Tims! Timsl Tims!—the 
throe, were audible in the lobby—then tiling was impossible. A men with 
the dming>>room door was opened; such a name should be able to go into 
and a form which filled the whole of a nut-shell; and here was one that 
its ample aperture, from top to bot- the womb of a mountain could scarce- 
torn, fl’om right to left, made its ap- ly contaiu ! Had lie been called Sir 
pearaiice. It was the figure of a man. Bullion O'Dunder, Sir Theodosius 
but language would sink under bis M'Turk, Sir llugantino Magnificua, 

immensity. Never in heaven, or earth. Sir Blunderbuss Blarney, or some 
or air, or ocean, was such a man seen, other high-sounding name, I should 
He was hugeness itaelf-^bulk perso- have been perfectly satisfied. But to 
nified— the beau amplitude, be called Tims / Upon my honour, I 

When the dining-room door was first was shocked to licar it. The very first 
Opened, the glare of the wcfi|tehted principles of unity were outraged, and 
lobby gleamed in upon us, wmna« the most atrocious discord substituted 
ting our whole apartment with in- in their place. 

crease of lustre ; but no sooner did he Mf Tims sat him down upon the 
set his foot upon the threshold, than great elbow-chair, for he was a friend, 
the lobby light behind him was shut it seems, of the family—a tceiyhftf one 
out* He filled the whole gorge of the assuredly; but one whose acquaint- 
door like an enormous shade. The anceship they were all glad to court, 
door itself BtM>med to stand aghast at The ladies, in truth, seemed mucli 
such a stupendous substitute, and Its taken with his society. They put fifty 
yawning aperture shrunk with appre- (questions to him about the play—the 
bension lest its jaws should be tom assembly—the sermon—marriages— 
asunder by the entrance of so great a deaths—christenings, and wliat not; 
mass of animated tnateriala. the whole of which he answered witli 

Onward, clothed in black, came the surprising volubility. His tongue was 
moving mounjjlfii, and a very pleasing the only active part about him, going 
monster he was. A neck like that of as glibly as if he were ten stoneH, iu- 
a rbinocerosaatpiled between hisAt- stead of thirty, and as if he were a 
lantean aboulders,” and bore upon ita Time in person' OA well as, in name, 
tower-like and sturdy stem, a counte- In a short time I found iimfeif total- 
nance prePMsesKing from its good-hu- Jy neglected. Julia ceased to eye me, 
mo#, and amaaing for its plumpness her aunt to address me, so completely 
and rubicuadity. His cheekk were were their thoughts occupied with the 
swollen mt into billows of fat—bis Man-^^untain. 
eyes oveAuig with turgid and mo^ In i^nt half an hour I began (o 
majestic fids, and hia chin feel.'^foundedly uncomforiable. 1 

triple, ay quadruple. As was a nif^e cipher in the room; and 

momh— wbat wiut tito ajSpolling bulk of Mr 

Tims, the attoiutOii ladies bc- 
** It was aDoagk to wifi a lady’s heart stowed upon him^ and the neglect 
With hi bewitching smile." with whicn they treated me; 1 flunk 
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conridertbly in my own ntimation. scene of annoyance. It waa plain. I 
In proportion as this feeling took poi« was no tonger the "lion”of the night, 
sesaion of me, I experience an invo- but a feeble alar dwindled into ahade 
iuntary respect for the stranger. I before the presence of a more glorious 



1 admired his bulk. 1 have an in- wm necessary that 1 ^ould see some 
stinctive feeling of reverence towards poBon in the next street, abruptly 
" Stout Gentlemenand, while con- left the room. Julia—»I did not cx- 
trasting my own puny form with his, pect it—saw me to the door, shook 
I laboured under a deep conscioufness bands with me> and said she hoped I 
of personal insignificance. From be- would return to supper when my 
ing fire feet eight, 1 seemed to shrink business was finished. Sweet girl! 
to five feet one; from weighing ten was it possible she could prefer the 
stones, 1 suddenly fell to seven and a Man-Mountain to me f 
half; while my portly rival sat oppo- Away I went into the open air. I 
site to me, measuring at least a foot had no business whatever to perform; 
twlcr than myself, and weighing good it was mere fudge; and I resolved to 
thirty atones, jockey wciglit. If any go home as fust as I could, 
little fellow like me thinks of stand- But I did not go home. On the 
ing well with his mistress, let him contrary, I kept strolling about from 
never appear in her presence with street to street, sometimes thinking 
® gentleman as Mr Tims. She upon Julia, sometimes upon Mr Tims, 
will desDise him to a certainty; nor. The night was of the most melancholy 

though his soul be as large as Atlas or description—a cold, cloudy, windy, 
Teneriffe, will it comjwnsate for the rainy December night. Kot a soul 
paltry dimensions of his body. was upon the streets excepting a soli- 

WJiat w'as to be done ? with the tary straggler, returning hither and 


ladies, it was plain, I couirl do no¬ 
thing : with Mr Tims, it was equally 
plain, I ovgfit to do nothing—seeing 
that, however much he was the cause 
ot my uneasiness, he was at least the 
innocpnt cause, and therefore neither 
morally nor judicially amenable to 

......S—l.__ T«« .T. *' 


thither from an evening senuon, or 
an occasional watchman gliding past 
with his lantern, like an incarnation 
of the Will-o'-wisp. I strolled up 
and down for half an hour, wrapped 
in an olive great-coat, and having a 
green silk umbrella over my bead. It 

1l^. 


punishment. His offence was unpre- was well I chanced to be so well for- 
metlitated; the reverse of what law- tified against the weather; for had it 
yers call maiic^ prepense, and conse- been otherwise, I must have been 
quently not a penal one. It is all drenched to the skin. Where I went 
very well, however, to talk of morali- I know not, so deeply was ray mind 
ty and legality. When a man's pas- wound up in its various melancholy 
sions arc up, his sense of justice is cogitations. This, however, I do know, 
asleep, and all idea of rectitude liid- that, after striking s^oinst sundry 
den in the blinded impulse of indig- lamp-posts, and overturning a few old 
nation. From respecting Mr Tiros I women in my fits of absence, I found 
came to hale him; and I vowed in- myself precisely at the point from 


ternally, that, rather than be annihi- 
by this enlarged edition of Da- 
uwl £.»i|ditrt, I.iyottld iriich him over 
the wihwj^ '' Had l been a giant, I 


which I set out, vis;, at the door of 
Julia’s aunt's husband's house. 

I pauseit for a moment, uncertain 
wheloer to enter, and, in the mean- 


- •• -••■■yip ■ A A vvM«#»a4vA vv waaw uiwusa* 

am sure I would have done It on the time, turned my eyes lo the window, 
spot. The , giants of <dd, it is well where, upon the white blind, I beheld 
***®^u, raised Pelion upon Ossa, in the enormous shadow of a huiqgn 
their efiorte to scale the throne of bnng. My flesh crept with horror on 
heaven; and tossed enormoui moun- witnessing this apparition, for I knew 
tains at rite godhead of Jupif^' him- it to be the shadow of the Man-Moun- 
aelf. Unfortunately fior Tims tain—the dim reflection of Mr Tima, 

a mountain, and I fio giant. No other human being could cast such 

under these dreumstanoes, there a shade. Its proportions were msgni- 
was no help for me but to march cS, ficent, and filled up the ithole bread^ 
and take myself away from auch a ofthewindoW'Sereen; nay, thefihoul- 
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dcrs shot Away latterly beyond ita uN 
most liniitA, and were lok in quice« 
having apjiarently nothiog whereon to 
cast tlieir mighty image. On behold- 
ing this vast shade, xoy mind was fill¬ 
ed with a thousand exalted thoughts. 

I was carried away in imagination to 

the mountain solitudes of the earth. 

I saw Mont Blanc lifting his white, 
bald head, into cold immensity, and 
dinging the gloom of his gigantic pre¬ 
sence over the whole sweep of the vale 
of Chamouni—that vale in whicii the 
master-mind of Coleridge composed the 
Bublimest hymn ever sung, save by the 
inspired bards of Israel. I was car¬ 
ried away to the far off South sea, 
whore, at sunset, the Peak of Teneriffe 
blackens the ocean for fificen miles 
with his majestic shadow dilated upon 
the waves. Then the snowy Chimbo¬ 
razo cleaving the sky with his wedge- 
like shoulders^ arose before me; and 
the exalted summit of volcanic Coto¬ 
paxi—both glooming the Andes with 
shade. Then Ida, and Pindus, and 
Olympus, were made visible to my spi¬ 
rit. I beheld the fauns and satyrs 
bounding aSid dancing in the shadows 
of these classic mountains, while the 
Grecian maids walked in beauty along 
their sides, singing to their full-toncu 
lyres, and perchance discoursing of 
love, screened from the noontide sun. 
Then I fiew away to the vales of Scot¬ 
land—to Corricnoich, cooled by the 
black shade of Morven; to the Great 
Gl£n, where, at sunset and sunrise, 
tlie image of Bennevis lies reflected 
many a rood upon its surface, and the 
Lochy murmurs under a canopy of 
mountain cloud. 

I paused at the door for sometime, 
uncertain whether to enter ; at last ray 
mind was up, and I knockeci, 

resolved to encounter the Man-Moun¬ 
tain a second time, and, if possible, 
recover the lost glances of Julia. On 
entering the dining-room, I found an 
accession to the company in the per¬ 
son of our landlord, who sat opposite 

to Mr Tims, listening to some facc- 
tiohs story which the latter gentleman 
seemed in riie act of ridating. H e had 
cAoe home during my absence, and, 
like bis yrife and her niece, appeared 
to fa^llkliinated by the eloquence and 

b^knonr of his stout fk'iend. At least, 

f Judged, for he merdy recognised 
Mypresence bv a slight bow, and de¬ 
voted the whole of his attention to the 
owner of the mighty shadow. Julia 


Qlilarch, 

and her aunt were similarly occupied, 
and I was more neglected than ever. 

I felt horribly annoyed. There was 
a palpable injustice in the whole case, 
which to me was utterly unendurable; 
and my wrath boiled over in fierce but 
bootless vehemence. The subjects on 
which the company conversed were va¬ 
rious, but the staple theme was love. 
Mr Tima related some of his own 
love adventures, which were, doubt¬ 
less, sufficiently amusing, if wc may 
judge by the snouts of laughter they 
elicited from all the party—myself on¬ 
ly excepted. 

Perhaps the reader mny think that 
there was something ludicrous in the 
idea of such a man being in love. Not 
at all—the notion was sublime; al¬ 
most as sublime as liis shadow—al¬ 
most as overwhelming as iiis person. 
Conceive the Man-Mountain playing 
the amiable with a delicate young crea¬ 
ture like Julia. Conceive him falling 
on his knees before her—pressing her 
delicate hand, and ” popping the ques¬ 
tion/' while his large round eyes shed 
tears of affection and suspense, and his 
huge sides shook with emotion i Con¬ 
ceive him enduring all the pangs of 
love-sickness—never telling his love ; 
'' concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, preying upon liis damask cheek," 
while his hard.hearted mistress stood 
disdainfully by, ** like pity on a mo¬ 
nument, smilinij at grief." Above all, 
conceive him taking the lover's leap- 
say from Dunnet or Duncansby-head, 
where the rocks tower four hundred 
feet above the Pentland Firth, and 

floundering in the waters like an enor¬ 
mous whale; the herring shoals flur¬ 
rying away from his unwieldy gam¬ 
bols, as from the presence of the real 
sea-born leviathan. C'acus in love was 
not more grand, or the gigantic Poly¬ 
phemus, sighing at the feet of Gala- 
tea, or infernal Pluto looking amiable 
beside hts ravished queen. Have you 
sect] an elephant ^ love ? If you have, 
you may conceive what Mr Tims 
would be in that interesting situation. 

Supper was brought fo. It con¬ 
sisted of e^s, cohl veal, bacon-ham, 
and a Wclm rabbit. I must confess, 

that, perplexed as I was by all the 
previous events of the evening, I feU 
a gratification at the present moment, 
in the anxiety to see how the Man- 
Mountain would comport himself at 
table. 1 had behdd his perran and 
his shadow with equal admiratioD, and 
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1 doubted not that his powers of eating 
were on the same great scale aa his 
other qualifications_They were in¬ 

deed. Zoundsihowhedideat! Milo 

of Crotona, who could kill an ox with 
a blow of bis fist, and devour it after¬ 
wards, was nothing to him ; I felt as 
if he could consume a whole floeJe of 
oxen. He was a Cyclops^ a Panta- 
gruel, a Gargantua; his stomach re¬ 
sembled the sieve of the homicidal 
daughters of Danaus; it was insatia¬ 
ble. Cold veal, eggs, bacon-ham, and 
Welsh rabbit, disappeared *' like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, and left not 
a wreck behind so thoroughly had 
nine-tenths of them taken up their 
abode in the bread basket (vide Jon 
Bee) of the Man-Mountain; the re¬ 
maining tenth sufficed for the rest of 
the company, viz. Julia, her aunt, her 
aunt's husband, and myself. 

Liquorwas brought in, to wit, wine, 
brandy, whisky, and rum. I felt an 
intenfie curiosity to sco on which of 
the four Mr Tims would fix his choice. 
He fixed upon brandy, and made a 
capacious tumbler of hot toddy. I did 
the same, and asked Julia to join me 
in taking a single glass—I was fore¬ 
stalled by the Man-Mountain. I then 
a&ked the lady of the house the same 
thing, hut was forestalled by her hus¬ 
band. Tlicsc repeated disappointments 
overwhelmed me with rage and des¬ 
pair ; and to add to my other pangs, 
the fiend of Jealousy, wreathed with 
snakes like the Fury Tisiphone, ap- 
»earcd before me—^fbr I noticed Ju- 
ia and Mr Tims interchanging mu¬ 
tual glances, and blushing deeply 
when detected. The Man-Mountain 
wasf after all, a person of sensibility— 
a man of fine feelings—a reader doubt¬ 
less of the Sketch Book—subject to 
fits of melancholy, and very senti¬ 
mental. 

Meanwhile, the evening wearing 
on, the ladies retired, and Mr Tims, 
the landlord, and myself, were left to 
ourselves. This was the signal for a 
fresh assault upon the brandy-bottle. 
Another fabler was made —then 
another—^cn a fourth. At this pe¬ 
riod Julia appeared at the door, and 
beckoned upon the landlord, who 
arose from table, saying he would re¬ 
join US immediately. Mr Tims and 
I were thus left alone, and so we con¬ 
tinued, for the landlord—strange to 
say—did not anin appear. What be¬ 
came of him I ItQOW not. I BU]^K»ed 


he had gone to bed, and left his great 
friend and myself to pass the time as 
we were best able. 

We were now commencing our 
fifth tumbler, and I began to feel my 
whole spirit pervaded by the most 
delightful sensations. My heart beat 
quicker, my head sat more lightly 
than usual upon my shoulders; and 
sounds like the distint hum of bees, 
or the music of the spheres, heard 
in echo afar off, floated around me. 
There was no bar between me aud 
perfect happiness, buttheMan-Sil^un- ■ 
tain, who sat on the great elbow-miair 
opposite, drinking his brandy-toddy, 
and occasionally humming an old song 
with the utmost indifference. 

It was plain that he despised me. 
While any of the others were present 
he was abundantly loquacious, but 
now he was as dumb os a fish—tip¬ 
pling in silence, and auswering such 
questions as I put to him in abrupt 
monosyllables. The thing was in¬ 
tolerable, but I saw into it; Julia had 
played me falso; the Mountain" 
was the man of her choice, and I his 
despised and contemptible rival. 

These ideas passed raj^ly through 
my mind, an^ were accompanied with 
myriads of others. I bi'thou;;.ht me 
of every thing connected with Mr 
Tims—his love for Julia—his ele- 

f diantine dimensions, and bis shadow, 
luge and imposing as the image of 
the moon against the orb of day, du¬ 
ring an eclipse. Then I was trans¬ 
ported away to the Arctic sea, where 
1 saw him floundering many a rood, 
hugest of those that swim the ocean 
stream." Then he was a Kraken fish, 
outspread like an island upon the 
deep: tlten a mighty black cloud af¬ 
frighting the mariners with its pre¬ 
sence : then a flying island, like that 
which greeted the bewildered eyes of 
Gulliver. At last he resumed his hu¬ 
man shape, and sat before me like 
“ Andes, giant of the Western Star," 
—tippling the jorum, aud sighing 
deeply. 

Yea, he sighed profoundly, pas¬ 
sionately, teimcrly; and the sighs 
came from bis breast like blasts of 
wind from the cavern of Kolus. By 
Jove, he was in love; in love with 
Julia 1 and I thought it high time to 
probe him to the quids. 

** Sir," said 1, ** you must be con- 
odoos that you have no right to love 
Julia. You have no ri^t to put 
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your immense body betwera h«r and 
me. Sbe i* my betrothed bride, and 
luinc bIic aliaU be for ever." 

** I have weighty reaaoDS for loving 

her,” re|died Mr Tims. 

** Were your reasons as weighty aa 
your person, you sAa// noi love her.** 

•* Sne ebo// be mine,'* responded he, 
with a deeply>drawn sign. ** You 
cannot, at least, prevent her image 
from iMing enshrined in mv heart. 
No, Julia r even when thou aescend- 
est to the grave, thy remembrance wiU 
cau» ^ee to lire in my imagination, 
and! shall thus write thine elegy :» 

I cannot deem tbee dead^like the per* 
fUinee 

Arising {rom Judea's vanished shrines 

Thy voice still floats around me^or 
can tombs 

A thousand, from ray memory bide the 
lines 

Of beauty, on thine aspect vhich abode, 

Like streaks of sunshine pictured there 
by God. 

She ahall be mine,'* continued he in 
the same atrain. " Prose and voue 
shall woo her for my lady-love ; and 
she shall blush and hang her head in 
modest joy, even as tlie rose when 
listening tu the music of her beloved 
bulbul beneath the stars of night." 

These amorous effusions, and the 
tone of insufferable affTectation with 
which they were uttered, roused my 
corruption to ite utmost pitch, and I 

exclaimed aloud, " Think not, thou 
revivification of FaUtaff—thou enlar¬ 
ged edition of Lambcrt-^-tliou folio of 
humanity-—thou Titan— thou Brio- 
rctfs—thou Sphynx—thou Goliath of 


Gath, that I ahaU beod beneath thy 
ponderooa tnstdenee !*' The Mountain 
was amased at my courage: I was 
amased at it ravself ; but wbat will 
not love, inspired bv brantiy, effect ? 

No," continued I, sceiug ^e im« 
preaaion my words had produced upon 
him, ** I dMpise theo, and defy thee, 
even as Hercules did Antsus, as Samp¬ 
son did Harapba, as Orlando didFer-i 
ragus. * Bulk without spirit vast,' I 
fear thee not—come on." So saying, 
1 rushed onward to the Mountain, 
who arose from hts seat to receive me. 
The following pass^e from the Ago- 
nistes of Milton will give some idea 
of our encounter. 

As with the force of winds and waters 
pent, 

When mountains tremble, these two 
massy pillars, 

M^ith horrible convulsion to and fro. 

He tugged, he shook, till down they 
came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with burst 
of thunder, 

Upon the heads of alt who sat beneath.** 

** Psba!" said Julia, blushing mo« 
deetly, “ can't you let me go —Sweet 
Julia I T had got her in my anna. 

“But where/’ said I, ‘*isMr Tims?" 

Mr who ?" said she. 

The Man-Mountain." 

Mr Tims ! —Man-Mountain !" 
resumed Ji^« with unfeigned sur¬ 
prise. “ I I^ow of no such persons. 

How jocular you are to night—not to 
say how ill-bred, for you have been 
asleep for tbe last five minutes!" 

** Sweet—sweet .Tulia I" 
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(Coniirtued,) 


XX. ABBIVAL IN BOMB. 


I ABBiTBS in Rome on the fourth 
of January, a bright winter Sunday, 
about noon. I had passed the night 
at Monte Rosi, three stages from tbe 
metropolis. Near llaccano, 1 percei¬ 
ved that ^ecarriage was bounding and 
rattling over u stetiy road. What 
is that?" 1 called out to the vetturino. 

Aa antiquity. Signor!—the remuna 
of Rie Via Cassia."—“ And why do 
you drive so fast over this jolting 


road?"—"The air is bad hcre^Sig¬ 
nor! and the road ia dangerous. A 
carriage was plundered the day before 
yesterday, in broad daylight, a few 
hundred paces hence."—'* Go on.*'— 
"Look, Signor ! there hang the arms 
of a criminal, on each side the road; 
farther on, another pair; and yester¬ 
day we passed three or four pairs in 
the dark." Looking through the car¬ 
riage window, I beheld ue wasted 
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flesh and protrading bones of human me in the distant hollow ; and« as the 
arms Dailra upon lofly poles. A young devious and now descending road 
priest, who was passing by, crossed wound between the hills, I gradiiaUy 
himself under cacn pole. *'What ia distinguished the glossy cupolas ana 
that priest about ?“ 1 enquired of the time-stained walls; the pines and ey- 
vetturino. ** He is praying for the presses; the white villas embosomed 
souls of the murdered, who deported in dark green foliage; the yellow 
this life without confession, and with- stream ; the crosses, arches, obelisks, 
out the last unction/'—And why not and columns of the ** Eternal City.** 
ratherforthcsoulsofthe assassins?"— Approaching the Porta del Popolo, 
They repented and confessed before 1 met a number of well-dressed pedes- 
death, and were saved.’' Farther on trians. The Corso was crowded with 
I saw the priest kneel down upon a the gay world, many of whom gazed 
stone with gestures of deep humility: with curious eyes into my vehi(^, in 
the vetturino anticipated my enquiry a corner of which I endeavoured to 
by saying, ** On that stone. Signor! conceal my dusty garments and my- 

sat St IgnatiuB when the holy virgin self. The first antique building I dis¬ 
appeared to him.” covered within the walls, was the front 

During the last stage, I quitted my of the BosillcaAntonina, behind which 
vehicle to obtain a better first view of my luggage was examined. And now, 
Home than a carriage window could while the idlers gazed, and begging 
afford me. At every step the cam- hands surrounded me, the Ftcchine 
pagna became more arid, the surround- began to contend for my luggage, va- 
ing landscape more naked and dcso- lets de place pres<*ntea the cards of 
late; and a few pallid beggars alone various hotels; and, ere long, I was 
announced a contiguous metropolis. welcomed by a German landlord in 
The road was here a gentle acclivi- the Via Condotti, and cordially gieet- 
ty : the vetturino gave me a sign; ed by an old friend and countr^an 
suddenly I saw Rome expanded before on the staircase. 

XXI. BOMAX TESTIVALS IN AUGUST. 

Thr illuminations and fireworks in promenade when I arrived there. The 
the Mausoleum of Augustus com- dry portion of the piazza was covered 
mrnce on the first Sunday after the with booths and spectators; the sur- 
festival of St Peter, and continue every rounding windows,and the broad steps 
Sunday evening until the end of Au- of the church of St Agnes, were occu- 
gnst. On the last four Sundays, the pied with gazers; and every eye was 
Piazza Navona is inundated, and on fixed upon the lake, which was crowd- 
each Monday following, the bull-fights ed with numerous groups in vehicles 

take place in the Mausoleum of Au- of every class, from the state-coach to 
gustus. The Romans call the fire- the hay-cart, besides equestrians, led- 
works Fochetti; the inundation is horses, and donkies innumerable. Xu 
termed 11 Lago di Piazza Navona ; or out of this dirty puddle, the com- 
the fights with oxen, bulls, and buf- pany ride and drive round the piazza 
faloes, are called Giostre di giovcnchi, until sunset; the horses neigh with 
tori, e buffoli. delight in tikis cooling foot bath, and 

I went to view the piazza Navona the scene is varied and enlivened by 
about five in the afternoon. In the the festive attire of the more opulent 
centre of this nearly oval piazza ia a peasants and farmers, who bring tlicir 
large fountain, adorned with an obe- families in large hay-waggons to par- 
lisk and four reolining colossal figures, take of this illustrious r^reshment in 
which personify four principal ri- the company of princes and nobles, 
vers in the world, and were designed Such is this festive inundation, in 
by Bernini. The water streams abun- which some worshippers of the antique 
dantly from the urns of these river- see the relics of a Roman Nsumachia. 
go^Is, until a third of the piazza, which For this motley scene the Corso is de¬ 
inclines towards the fountain, is about serted, and not a soul remains on Mon- 
two feet deep in water. Each Mon- te Piucio, except perhaps some hypo- 
day morning the water is drawn off, ^ondriacal Englishman, 
and the place remains dry during the Soon as the darkness permits, the 
week. It was the hour of the evening lamps are Rghted in the Mausoleum 
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of Augustus. This ancient structure 
)B in an obscure street* leading out of 
the Cono, near the Porto del Popolo, 
and is surrounded with houses and 
stables* which are however overtopped 
hj the amphitheatre on the roof. The 
arena within is circular, of moderate 
extent, and surrounded by a strong 
parapet, ftom which rise four rows of 
stone seats in the aiiiique form. Above 
is a circle of modern theatre boxes, 
surmounted by an open gallery and 
iron railing. The transition from a 
dark and narrow street to this smphi- 
theatre, crowded with well-dressed 
people and brilliantly illuminated, ia 
very striking. Numerous chandeliers, 
taU tapers,and coloured lamps,diffused 
light and splendour, and almost ob« 
■cured the stars in the dark blue at» 
mospbere, which hung over the daz¬ 
zling drclc like a cupola. Two or¬ 
chestras relieved each other ; the one 
playing marches on Turkish instru¬ 
ments, the other performing sympho¬ 
nies and overiures. All the lights 
were now gradually extinguished, the 
crowd quitted the arena for the scats 
around it, and the well-filled arophi- 
theatro assumed a classical and impo¬ 
sing aspect. The fireworks then com¬ 
menced with wheels; after which, 
golden fountains threw up their streams 
of radiance from the aurface of the 
arena; then stars of green and red 
flame glided through the darkness, 
and the exhibition closed with the 
crown and key of St Peter. The spec¬ 
tators appeared dissatisfied with the 
fireworks of this evening; and I was 
informed that the preceding exhibition 
had greatly surpassed them. It repre¬ 
sented a Chinese city adorned with 
golden bells, sun, moon, and stars. 

On the following day I witnessed, 
in the same theatre, a bull fight, which, 
however, did not realize my expecta¬ 
tions. It was a mere torturing of ani. 
mals, which excited no dramatic inte¬ 
rest, because the struggle was com- 
pulMry with one party, and devoid of 

all dai^r to the other. The Giostra 
befdk at the hour of two-and-twenty, 
and oontioited two hours, or until the 
Ave aiigiju When I entered the am- 
pbiahiiwib it was crowded with spec- 
rcfounding with Janissary 
Four giostratori, young, well- 
pidi^-and powerful men, and usually 
JlaplppynMB butchers, were pscing up 
the arena. They wore tight 
lineDj with red 
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round their waists, and each carried a 
short stick and piece of red doth in his 
hand. In the centre of the arena stood 
several tall casks, and a stuffed figure, 
suspended from a cord, and resembling 
the combatantain garb and size, hung 
a little above the ground. I perceived 
also several apertures in the arena, co¬ 
vered with loose boards, from which 
pup)>ctB were occasionally protruded 
during the combats. A trumpet blast 
announced the opening of the Giostra. 
The combatants made their obeisance 
to the spectators, and took their posi¬ 
tions in a half-circle near the parapet. 
A, door in the wall was now thrown 
&n, and a large white ox, of the 
&ropagna breed, with long and wide¬ 
ly spreading horns, rush^ into the 
arena. Previously goaded almost to 
madness in the stable, he looked wild¬ 
ly around him, thtn darted forward, 
and vented his fury upon the empty 
casks, tile hanging puppet, and the 
Btuffixl figures, wmcli were thrust at 
him through the apertures already 

described. When lie was somewhat 
wearied with this exerci&c, the gios- 
tratori advanced towards him, holding 
out the red clotlis, the sight of which 
enraged and roused the animat to new 
efforts, and he assaulted his torment¬ 
ors, who easily evaded his attacks; or, 
whin closely pressed, vaulted lightly 
over the parapet. After a dozen ex¬ 
periments of this nature, the wearied 
ox discontinued his efforts, and even 
endeavoured to avoid his pursuers. A 
running noose was then thrown over 
his horns, and he was dragged from 
the arena, which he would doubtless 
liave gladly quitted, had not the sight 
of bis prison reminded him of the 
goading torture which roused his peace¬ 
ful nature into warlike fi'rocity. 

A buffalo succeeded him, but soon 
gave up the struggle, and was follow¬ 
ed by an ox with only one horn, who, 
however, proved his mettle by driving 
all his opponents out of the arena. 
They sought safety beyond the para¬ 
pet, and the enragtd animal butted 
furiously against tbqstone wall. Two 
bulls, one a buffalo, and the other of 
the Campagns race, next made their 
appearance. They were magnificent 
creatures, and so wild, that the four 
giostratori did not hazard the encoun- 
lOT. Two butcher's dogs, of large 
size, were let loose. They flew at the 

bttUi, fashed, after briei contention, 
upon their ears, and were dragged 
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round the arena until the bellowin;; 
animals ivere brought to a stand by 
fatigue and torture. The fire and cou¬ 
rage of these four-footed combatants 
were loudly cheered, but the human 
champions were more frequently hiss¬ 
ed than applauded. Thu people, how¬ 
ever, took a lively interc'it in tnc scene; 
and, after any instance of unusual 


daring, banded wine and refreshments 
into the arena. The most interesting 
feature of these exhibitions is their 
gymnastic character. The grouping 
of the combatants would have supplied 
models to a sculptor, so finely deve¬ 
loped, BO classical and picturusquo, 
were the figures, attitudes, and ges¬ 
tures of the handsome giostratori. 


XXII. TUB GAME OF THE FIQ. 


Tiik mostludicrousof all burlesques 
upon animal combats, is the Giaco al 
ForcOj or Game of the Pig, which I 
saw performed in one of the piazzas of 
Tivoli. Observing a crowd of people 
attracted by some scene, which pro¬ 
voked an incessant uproar of laughter 
and applause, I appruichcd, and dis- 
cnvercil within the circle a pig gaudi¬ 
ly painted, adorned with ribbons, and 
with a bell suspended from his neck. 
The object of the game was to chase 
the pig, to seize and retain possession 
of him, an undertaking of no small 
difficulty to his pursuers, who could 
neither walk nor see, being enclosed in 
narrow sacks of thick cloth, which 
were lied over their licads in largo 
folds, forming a cushion to intercept 
the heavy blows to which tljcy were 
exposed in tin* course of the struggle. 
Tims strangely uiufRed, but at liberty 
to use thfeir arms, fur which two holes 
arc cut ill the sack, and provided with 
slicks, tliey stand in a circle, at some 
distance from each other, and wait un¬ 
til the pig is let loose uinongNt them. 
Soon ns the small bell announces his 
presence, the hunters endeavour to ap¬ 
proach him, but, being unable to walk, 


they are obliged to jump forward with 
their feet joined; of course, the least 
shock makes them totter, and, in their 
endeavours to prevent each other from 
gaining the prize, they often stumble 
and roll together over the arena, while 
the grumbling animal, terrified by the 
stunning bravos of the people, jumps 
over his fullen enemies, gallops in all 
directions, grunting and ringing his 
bell, tries to escape through the crowd, 
and is driven back into the inner cir¬ 
cle by the hooting and hissing of the 
spectators. The helpless combatants, 
guided by the bell, again hop af^er 
their game ; and, when aiming blows 
at the unfortunate bell ringer, cither 

strike each other, or, fighting with the 
air, tumble with the vain effort, regtin 
their feet with slow and ludicrous 
struggles, resume the chase, and full 
together in a heup, with the pig in the 
middle. The .tnimal becomes tlie prize 
of any one who can seize and hold 
him, and the conqueror, satisfied with 
tbc honour of the victory, usually in¬ 
vites all his competitors, and the 
judges of the combat, to a repast, of 
which the captured pig is the chief or¬ 
nament. 


XXIll. RAri'ACLLE AND THE VATICAN. 


Moiiern Europe is indeed indebt¬ 
ed t.o the resolute and vehement Pope 
Julius II. for the most distinguished 
masterpieces in painting; and it was 
truly fortunate for the arts tliat this 
enteiqmsing pontiff possessed an eye 
so accurate for the essential in paint¬ 
ing, that no sophistries of the courti¬ 
ers and painters of the day could 
blind his judgment. Disdaiuing mere 
profession and common-place, he 
quickly discovered real talent, ac¬ 
knowledged, and employed it. 

The most celebrated artists of the 
time had already painted in the saloons 
of the Vatican a number of mask-like 

figures, against which, according to 

VoL. XXV. 


the unsound theories of the painters, 
no objection couhl be urged; when 
Bramante introduced Huffiiello, then a 
youth of seventeen, and obtained for 
him permission from Julias to try Ins 
strength on the walls of a saloon. TJie 
older masters laughed contemptuous¬ 
ly, and ridiculed the idea of employ¬ 
ing an inexperienced boy; but the 
high-minded youth, regardless of iheir 
sneers, steadily pursued his object. 
His tine imagination readily suggest¬ 
ed designs, suited to the walls of the 
apartment, for the four celebrated 
picturcscalled, Theology, Philosophy, 
Poesy, and Justice. While still grow¬ 
ing with hifi conception, he began to 
20 
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sketch the " Theologyand before 
the “ riiilosophy," better known as 
the " School of Athens,” was finished, 
Pope Jalius was so delif^hted with the 
truth and beauty of this hne compo¬ 
sition, that he immediately ordered all 
tile works of the artists previously 
employt'd to be removed, and deter- 
mined that no one but the boy-painter 
should decorate the walls of the Vati¬ 
can. The older painters complained 
bitterly of the tyranny and folly of 
this proceeding; but their own timo 
and posterity have fully justified the 
peremptory decision. 

The *' Theology” is a religious al¬ 
legory, in which the most diaUnguish- 
cd personages of the Old and New 
Testaments are appropriately introdu¬ 
ced. The principal figures are drawn 
with wonderful accuracy of outline ; 
the four great teachers of the church 
stand out from the lower ground with 
astonishing truth and power; and 
there is a reality and variety in all the 
heads, which evince the lively and in¬ 
exhaustible imagination of the youth¬ 
ful artist. 

The most attractive of all the works 
of Kaffaelle is the ** School of Atliens.” 
How full of that nature which the 
artist l«»Vi'd !—ainl what an air of 
cheerfulness and harmony pervades 
every group, although the collective 
design of this picture is a di.>>]n]te on 
the comparative merits of the Peripa¬ 
tetic and Platonic schools, as may be 
inferred from the triumpliant air of 
Aristotle and his adherents, and the 
apparent conviction of theiropponents. 
'J'his interpretation of the design ex¬ 
plains also the absence of Epicurus 
and Zeno, with their respective dis¬ 
ciples. What masterly heads aro those 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, Arcbimedp8,or rather Uratnante, 
and the young Duke of Mantua ! The 
head of Archimedes, especially, a- 
hounds with intellectual acuteness and 
deep thought. The group of four 
young men around him is indescri¬ 
bably beautiful ; and the!>efive figures 
form a delightful picture of a master 
and his scholars. One of them is 
studying; another comprehends ; the 
third has mastered the subject; and 
tile fourth looks elated, and desirous 
to impart to othera the knowledge he 
haa gained. 

The ** Pamaaaaa” is a spiritual pic- 
Wre of poesy. The fine genius of 
Ukmar, IB high axcitement^ ia over* 
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flowing in spontaneoua verse. Apollo, 
whose eyes arc radiant with beauty, 
is wrapt in ecstatic visions. The 
Muaca, Laura, Sappho, and the best 
poets, excepting the dramatic, are in¬ 
troduced. 

The painting called ** Justice” con> 
Bists of three admirable allegorical 
figures: Wisdom in the centre, sup¬ 
ported by Strength on the right hand, 
by Moderation on the left. This saloon 
was the first attempt of the young 
painter in Rome; and in the multi¬ 
tude and grandeur of the figures which 
adorn its walls, it surpasses all the 
others. In the other saloona, however, 
the genius of RaflUcllo takes u bolder 
flight. Here are his lleliodorus; tile 

Miracle of the Mass ; the Conflagra¬ 
tion of the Borgo ; Leo IV. swearing 
on the Gospel; tlie Buttle of Con¬ 
stantine ; with others of minor excel¬ 
lence, in which the assistance of Kuf- 
faellc’s pupils is discernible, llis 
lleliodorus is perhaps the finest of all 
modern allegories. The group of 
Angels, with the prostrate Heiiodorus, 
belong to the best and highest of his 
conceptions; and arc so perlectly na¬ 
tural in figure, mien, and gesture, 
that th«‘ painter must have borrowed 
thorn from Uoinnn life in vehement 
and fiery action ; while tlic angel on 
horseback, although certainly somo- 
wlmt 1 ‘xtravaganl lu u church, presents 
a magnificent image of IrrcsiKtible 
pow'er and rapidity. The gioup of 
lovely females near the Pope yields 
an effective contrast; and .luliiis is 
gazing on the scene of retribution 
with on air of dignified gratiHrntion. 
Tile assistance of Itafikelle’s pupils is 
obvious in the accessaries; neverthe¬ 
less, this picture is one of his l>fst 
compositions. It was painted soon 
after tlic expulsion of the French army 
from Italy, and the allusion to their 
unhallowed rapacity and subsequent 
reverses must have greatly delighted 
the Homans. 

The ** Miracle of the Mass,” which 
surpasses most of Kaffaelle's pictures 
in colouring and finish, is remarkable 
for variety of character and unity of 
expression in the diffl'rcnt heads, most 
of which are portraits. Kvery coun¬ 
tenance is expressive of lively faith 
and astoni<ihment. Pope Julius, and 
the no longer doubting priest, are 
mastt^rly figures. 

The Conflagration of the Borgo,” 

another miracle^ is daerredly cel^ 
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bratcd for the beauty and fine expres- 
sion of the terrified women ana un¬ 
conscious children; but the subject 
was suited to Core;rgio or Titian, 
rather than RafiTiiellc: indeed^miracles 
should never he painted ; they are the 
poet's province. 

In the fine picture of ** Leo IV. 
swearing on the Gospel/* the principal 
figure is the best. Never were a good 
conscience, and an exalted character, 
more finely expressed ; and how ad¬ 
mirably effective is the appealing look 
towards heaven I There are several 
masterly heads in the group of Cardi¬ 
nals, and the various expressions of 
high intelligence, of astoniBlimept, 
attention and resignation, blended 
with deep and universal sympathy, 
prove the inexhaustible fertility of the 
painter’s fancy. 

1'he ** Battle of Constantine and 
Maxentius” is one of the best of Raf- 
facllc’s compositions; the arrangement 
is admirable, the various groups form 
a magnificent, whole, and the princi¬ 
pal figures are finely prominent, and 
full of life and truth. In the features 
of Constantine, the gratification of 
victory is bli‘iidi.d with the angry flush 
and cxciteincnt of battle, 't'hc head 
of MaxLinius, attriUuled by some to 
Julio Romano, reveals the cruel and 
inismbic tyrant, yielding to dcsj)air 
and destniciiuii. Tlte masses are too 
much crowded, and the retreat of the 
defeated army is too unresisting and 
cowaidiy; but, in true anil effective 
drawing of the pi incipal figures, this 
battle surpasses all utlieis. 

In front of the saloons are the open 
arcades, called the Loggie, which arc 
decorated with numerous small paint¬ 
ings from the Old Testanienl., and 
some from the New. A few of these 
were ]iaintcd by Bafiaelle; but the 
majority, and all the Arabesques, were 
copied by pupils from his designs. 
Many of these subjects abound with 
beauty and expression ; tliey are, in¬ 
deed, the genuine school of Jiatiaelle; 
and when 1 walk through the arcades, 
I love to picture to myself the hea¬ 
venly painter, surrounded by his great¬ 
er and lesser pupils, and to trace the 
various styles and degrees of ability in 

the c.xecution of these admirable de¬ 
signs. 

('ertainly HafTacllo, if any man, was 
born a painter. * His designs were the 
reflex of his exquisite perception of 

the beautiful; and all his figures, 


although infinitely varied, possess a 
eculiar and characteristic charm* 
lichcl-Angelo surpassed all modern 
painters in the sublimity of hfs con¬ 
ceptions, and in the accurate drawing 
of naked figures; but he had little 
feeling for beauty of form; his fi¬ 
gures, with some exceptions, are poor 
and ignoble; and he wanted a paint¬ 
er's eye and hand for colouring, 
while KafFacUe, all heart and feeUag, 
was a living fountain of grace and 
beauty. As much of the naked as 
was visible in the costume of bis time, 
he conveyed with life and accuracy. 
He had little knowledge of the magic 
powers of chiaro-scuro, and his co¬ 
louring was in general too superficial; 
but many of his heads are equal to 
those of Titian in high finish and 
depth of colour; which proves that, 
however eminent painters may vary 
in mimier, they will always resemble 
each other in their best 

His fault is the universal introduc¬ 
tion of the ^acoful and pleasing, even 
when out of place. He surpassed all 
other painters in his delineation of the 
beautiful in form and feature, but he 
appeared to want the power of pour- 
tniying malignant expression. His 
Attila und Hcliodorus, his unimport¬ 
ant and accessary iiguros, and even his 
inurdcrcra in the “ Massacre of the 
Infants,” have, in various degrees, a 
benevolent and prepo.sscssing expres¬ 
sion ; frfim which some acute obser¬ 
vers have inferred, that his impassion¬ 
ed admiration of the beautiful and 
graceful had generated a fixed habit, 
or mannerism, beyond bis control. 

It is impo.ssible to gaze upon the 
grace and dignity of his numerous 
figures in the Vatican without a con¬ 
viction that he was in the habit of 
frequent and f.imiliar intercourse with 
the most distinguished men of his 
time. What graceful folding of the 
draperies, and what true nobility of 
lonk and attitude, iii his philosophers 
and apostles ! How beautiful his 
Laura, Sappho, and the three Graces 
near Apollo in his Parnassus / And 
then the children in his Confl.igra- 
tion of the Borgo /’—what helpless 
innocence of look and attitude I what 
utter unconsciousness of danger 1 
The great number of paintings ac¬ 
complished by Haffaelie in so short a 
life is a reasonable subject of wonder; 
eBpedally when the philosophical depth 
and feelmg of many of his designs, and 
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the labour of so much execution and 
hipli finish, are duly considered. 

The only and beloved child of a 


painter, he was from infancy sur¬ 
rounded with images and associations 
of tine art; and, during an early in¬ 
tercourse with the world, his beauti¬ 
ful and plastic mind observed and 
made its own a multitude of forms, 
attitudes, and gestures, in the deli¬ 
neation of which, by incessant and so¬ 
litary effort, he attained wondrous fa¬ 
cility and power. Thus exercising at 
once his eye, his hand, and his ima¬ 
gination, his hne genius expanded in 
early life to almost the full extent of 
its capacity ; and the divine painter, 
while yet a boy, accomplished works 
which iiumeasurably surpassed all 
other existing pictures. The peculiar 
power in whicii he excelled all other 
artists, was that inexhaustibh* facility 
of invention, wdiich supplied for any 
required purpose, forms and attitudes 
founded in life and truth, llcncethc 
extraordinary number and general ex¬ 
cellence of Ills paintings. That highest 
object of art, the liuitian figure, to 
which so many able men liave vainly 
devoted their lives, was no effort to 
llafi'iellc ; it was indeed the lightest, 
the most familiar, ofliis achievements. 

1 have conceded to Pope Julius the 
merit of detecting and fostering tlic 
fine genius of Uaflaelle ; on the other 
hand, however, it was unfortunate for 
posterity that this tluolopical autocrat 

imprisomd the highly-gifted artist in 
the Vatican, and chained down to sub¬ 
jects principally connected with lio- 
misli supremacy, that mind which 
would have taken nobler fliglus if UTc 
to its own mounting impulses. The 
true element of master-minds is free¬ 
dom of action ; and whoever wishes to 
assist the progress of uative genius, 
should, before all things, leave it un¬ 
fettered. 

If we except his portraits and theo¬ 
logical subjects, the only extensive 
work of llafiaellc is vhe ** History of 
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Psyche*' in the Farnesina; and these 
designs, Komc admirable figures ex¬ 
cepted, arc bv no means in his l>est 
style ; nor will his gods and goddesses 
bear any comparison with the antique. 
It must be admitted, however, in jus¬ 
tification, that he borrowed the sub¬ 
ject from the clever tale of Apulcius, 
and that the whole scries were but u 
painter’s scherzo, repre'-enting a co¬ 
quettish woman, who is determined 
to have no liandsomc daughter-in-law, 
and is at last compelled to submit. 
Besides his beautiful GalaUca, whose 
innocent features express all the ini- 
])as8ioned tenderness of first love, 
there arc several of his pictures in 
the saloons which belong not to church 
history; but even in these he was 
compelled by the patron, and the lo¬ 
cality, to give a sanctimonious aspect 
to his figures, whieh made eve n Vasari 
regard his Plato and Aristotle in lire 
“ School of Atliens,” as St Peter and 
St Paul; and they were actually en¬ 
graved by some ignorant anist with 
^font's. A similar re:»truiiit pervades 
ill some degree his Parnassus, which 
would have a widely diflerent and 
more poetical tlesign hud it been paint¬ 
ed in llic ganleii stuloon of .Vrio&lo. 

In conseqiicncc of tlie long-endu- 
riiigicstraiut imposed upon KafKic!It* 
by church patronage, hi. subliiuo 
powers have \ielded little in coin*, 
parison with rheir cuyiabihtieh. In a 
bttttc* of Jrce*agency, bis poetical and 
cultivated rniiui wtmUl have naturally 
prompted him toillu^lrute the most 
impa&bioiud and Mriking iiiddc-nth in 
profane history ; uiul that his fine 
genius would have been more per¬ 
fectly devclopctl in subjects of this 
nature, those will readily believe, who 
have imagination enough to uansfer 
the magnificent females in his Mas¬ 
sacre of the Infants,” his tine Sibyls 
in the Church alia Paco, and some of 
his Madonnas, to scenes in the lives 
of Sophoinsba, Cleopatra, and Cor¬ 
nelia, or in the history of Coriolanus. 


XXV. THE RAFrAEir.E TAPESTRIES IN 1780. 

I^AST week, during a solemn bene- by Uaffaelle, a few years before his 
diction in the church of San (liovanni death, at the request of I^eo X., and 
in l.aterauo, the Uaffaelle Tapestries, they were embroidered in Flanders 
about twenty in number, were hung under the superintendence of two of 
out to grace the festival. They repre- his best Flemish pupils. 

■ent scenes frdm the life of Jesus and Many of these designs exhibit ex- 
the Acts of the Apostles. The car- cellence and beauty of a distinguished 

toons for these tapestries were painted order. On some of them the painter 
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has cviilciitly bfstowed littlu pains ; 
but even in ihcjc, single figures of 
great b{*auty are ilijscovcrahle. Limit- 
oil to subjects which woulil be effec¬ 
tive in tapestry, the great artist couhl 
nui iiilroilucc those reHnod delicacies 
of cliuracter and expression, the effect 
of which is so decisive; untl probably, 
because the importaneo of those de¬ 
signs tvas undervahiod ; or ])ossibly, 
by some unpardonable negligence, the 
originaldrawingswereleftin Flanders. 

'I’he Iwst of tlicsc tapestries arc the 
jMassacre of the Infants ; the itcsiir- 
roction; the Donation of the Keys; 
the attempted Sacriilce to St Paul; 
St Paul in the Areopagus; St Peter 
Healing llie I.amo ; lite Jllind Sorcer¬ 
er; the Draught ot Fishts. The life 
utid character which flnsli out i>r tlie 
c'^ursc material, arc truly wonderful, 
'i'liey reti! U the liearl of every behuld- 
or, and it is truly gratifying to observe 
the devotional icoiing which aninialia 
the speaking features of the Itoinai.n, 
as tin y stand in groups before these 
1 ipestrks, and point out to each other 
their various beauties. 

Uaflaelle’s “ Mas«acro of the Iniio- 
t. nts” makes every other dohigti on 
this subject insignificant and tame. 
1 beheld severalhcautifulwonicn slicd- 
ding (ears ns tlicy gazed upon the af- 
leeting groups in this wondrous jne- 
ture ; so natural and so hcart*rct]Uing 
is the expression of infant innocence 
and unconsciousness; so appalling are 


the roused energies of maternal affec« 
tiun. One mother is running with 
outstretched arms and streaming hair; 
another sits weeping over her lour- 
dcrid infant; a third is furiously con¬ 
tending with the iiiurdtrer, while Jier 
infant clings to her. The beauty of 
tlu'sc mothers is more than human, 
and there is an inexhaustible charm in 
tlie finely blended and stirring action 
of this composition, which covers three 
large tipcstrics. 

St Peter healing the Lome, the Sa¬ 
crifice to St I’aul, and the Donation of 
the Keys, arc all inaatcr-picct-s: the 
figures admirable and full of nature; 
the grouping perfect. 

'i'ite design of the liesurrection is 
highly imaginative. The guards arc 
flying in tenor as Irora a spectre. The 
commander with a spear, whose native 
courage is visible through his appre- 
liLnsiuns; llu soldier clinging to him 
in teirur ; anothiT, with upraised arms 
and shield ; and n third, who is run¬ 
ning away, are all masterly ; while the 
three Alarys in the distance complete 
the stirring harmony of the whole. 

It is imY>ossibie, however, to do 
critical Justice to these fine tapestries, 
except when standing before tliem; 
and even thi.n, tl;e critic must bo 
Wi ll acipiaiiUrd with the peculiarities 
of Uairacllc, and know how to make al¬ 
lowance for the deficiencies of the 
coarse and inadequate material. 


THE TWO E.VlMES. 

VVF.n. ! this is sufficiently tunta- vereux, aiul we shall give its purport 


lizing," exclaimed young Harry Pon- 
Fonby, as he sat at his solitary hreak- 
f.tst, sipping u cup of very indifferent 
tea, and ]icrusing a letter which had 
just been brought liim. Now, here 
Jiavc 1 been fur this month past, think' 
ing, dreaming, and talking of nothing 
else than my expected meeting with 
my dear little Emily; and at the very 
moment 1 am going to set off post on 
this delightful errand, comes this con¬ 
founded letter, to quash all my hopes! 
—Deuce take me if 1 go at all/' said 
the impatient youth, tossing the un¬ 
welcome epistle from him to the fur¬ 
thest corner of the room. 

The letter which called forth this 
burst of impatience from the youthful 
lover, was from hxs guardian, Mr De^ 


in his own words, as follows—" Dear 
Harry, we arc rejoiced to hear of your 
success at Cambridge, and at the near 
prospect of seeing you here. Had 
your little mistress been with ua at 
present, we should no doubt have had 
mighty preparations for your recep¬ 
tion at Stokely, and you might have 
had the satisfaction of throwing your¬ 
self and your laurels at the young 
lady’s feet in tlie true heroic style. 
But joking apart, my dear Horry, 
though sorry for your disappointment, 
I think it may be just as well that my 
ward and you should not be thrown 
together until the childish impressions 
received when you were last here shall 
liave undergone the test of time, and 
till tlie influence of society, and the 
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attractions of others may have had 
free scope to act upon the unfettered 
hearts of both. 

You no doubt thought me a surly 
fellow> when I forbade all childish 
promises ; but you may live to thank 
me for my obduracy, and mean time 
you must console yourself as best you 
can, or if much at a loss, may prao 
tise pretty speeches at the expense of 
my Kmily, who, though not [terhaps 
BO gay as her lively cousin, is very 
much uhat her father could wish her 
to be; and who, together with lilis 
Betty and myself, will be delighted to 
see you at Stokely Priory," A:c. &c. 

“ Well! perhaps Jlr Devereux was 
right, and I was wrong after all,” said 
Pousouby, as after another perusal, 
he cnuaplcd the letter into his pocket, 
and threw himself into the carriage 
which had been in waiting for some 
time. But unfortunately the pro¬ 
mise was given Ixfore I was aware of 
hie intentions, or at lea^l In fore I liad 
done more than half suspect them. 
And now, what if Emily should have 
grown up coarse!—but surely that is 
impo^iblc;—she was t^o pretty an<l ao 
playful.—Let me sc*?, it is just five 
years since I saw her last—she was 
then but thirteen; and now she is 
eigliteen—what a charming age !”— 
and ill coDteiu)»latiui> of that golden 
age, and on the change which five 
years must have made upon his Emi¬ 
ly,—the hours lolled on, and so did 
the carriage until he arrivi d at Moke- 
ly Priory. 

It was a bitter faharp evening in the 
end of February; the ground was 
covered with snow, and the sound of 
the carriage wheels was .scarcely to 
be heard as it swept round the circle, 
«kI slopped at the door of his guard¬ 
ian’s mandon. 

Pomonby was one of those youths 
who delight in surprises, and who love 
to throw the whole preciiic arrange¬ 
ments of a quiet family into confusion. 
He congratulated liimself, therefore, 
that no one appeared at the door to 
receive him, except the old butler, a 
favourite domestic of the family, and 
was Still better pleased, when old John 
a^ured him, that he might, if de¬ 
sirous of 60 doing, steal upon the fa¬ 
mily quite unawares ; ** for," a<lded 
he, "master always makes Miss Emi¬ 
ly nog to him after dinner until the 
c^Us come, while he sits listening 
with his eyes shut in one arm-chair, 
and Mrs Betty U sleeping in t’other ; 


so if you go in by the anteroom, sir, 
you may hear Miss Emily sing, and 
site be never the wiser; but you know, 
sir, it’s not your Miss—I mean, sir, 
that it’s t’other Miss Emily, master's 
daughter, that's at home now."—“ I 
know, 1 know, John \ 1 shall be very 
happy to see Aliss Devereux, and to 
make acquaintance with her."—So 
saying, Ilariy slept lightly up the 
staircase, and softly opening the doar 
of the apartment which led to the 
drawing- room, he stopped for a mo¬ 
ment, lest the noise of.his footsteps 
should arrest the sweet sounds which 
met his car from thence. Ob, wliat a 
voice was that 1 so soft, so full, so 
sweet!—but it W'as not /li* Etnily 
who sang, and a pang of disappoint- 
njcnt tlirillcd through his breast. 

Harry was passionately fond of nni- 
siCj he stood chained to the spot, 
driidditg in the rich melody which 
seemed formed to penetrate ids soul. 
The air was one nc well knew, 
was a beautiful French air from the 
opera of Joconde—“ Dans un delirc 
extreme.” There was something in 
the tenderness with which the words 

“ Et Ton reviciit toujoiirs, toujours, 

A &es picmicres amour.s!” 

w’cre breathed, which thrilled through 
his heart. Had it been h'm Emily who 
Bung, what a niomiiU ui'delight would 
this have been! But he had no time to 
sigh or to think about the matter, for 
old .lohii entered the room witli 
candles, and at this moment an ex¬ 
clamation of huiprisc, and, as Harry 
fancied, of pleasure, escaped the lips 
of the lovely .songstress—for lovely 
bite indeed a])]u'ar*.d, as she started 
from the instrument, her cheek suf¬ 
fused with tho brightest blutdics, 
while she hastily extended, and us 
hastily drew back, the prettiest little 
hand in the w'orld. Papa, it is Mr 
Ponsonby,” mid Emily, ainl 1 have 
almost introduced myself to him.” 
Mr Devereux rose to welcome Harry, 
and complete the introiluction, wliile 
Mrs Betty rubbinl her eyes, and, put¬ 
ting on her spectacles, exclaimed. 

Bless me! Master Harry !—it sure¬ 
ly can’t bewhy, he is a finer man 
than his father was, and that I 
thought hardly possible.”—'' Do spare 
my blushes, dear Mrs Ehzabech," 
said Ponsonby, grasping the old lady’s 
hand with much kindness;'' you know 
I was always a modest youth, and I 
would not nave my fair cousin think 
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me otlierwiac now, although I liayc 
been so bold as to steal upon you un¬ 
announced,^but the temptation old 
John held out was not to be resisted, 
and the sounds I have heard not oani- 
ly to be forgotten."—What, Mr 
Tonsonby, and you have been a listen¬ 
er," said the blushing Emily; “ well, 
my couain Emily told me many of your 
faults, but she did not give me reason 
to believe you were so very unprinci¬ 
pled."—“ Did Emily speak of me to 
your” enquired Harry with eagerness; 
—and what did she say ?—Vou 
must tell me what faults she said I 
had, that I may set about reforming 
them."—“ Come, come,” said Mr De- 
vereux, wc shall not enter upon so 
ample a field at present ; see, the urn 
is snioking on the table, and no tea in 
yi't. Wliy, Emily, you are getting as 
giddy as your cousin ; and 1 have 
been t<‘lling Harry here, lliat you are 
a paragon of steadine»s and regulari¬ 
ty." An arch smile played for n ino- 
uicnt around the rosy li]>K of Emily, 
as, without farther reply, she rose and 
began to busy herself in the duties of 
tlio tea-table. Hurry and bis guardian 
tdlkeii about bis Cambridge studies 
and future views; and thus, between 
the grave and gay, the evening (quick¬ 
ly passed in pK-asuiit cunversaiiun. 

When PiDisonby had retired at 
night to his old quarters in the blue 
room, he cast around liiin a gknee of 
cheerful recognition upon every fami¬ 
liar thing, grown dear from the recol¬ 
lections anti associations of childhood. 

said he incntully, ** wcrciny 
little Emily Imt here, 1 should feel 
just as 1 used to do, and wc might be 
as happy as possible." But Harry was 
al tliut muinenl aware tiiat in truth he 
did nut Just feel us he used, or us he 
ought to have done. The beauty and 
attractions of the present Emily liad 
filled hU heart with a troubled de¬ 
light, and be felt tlie necessity of 
wishing fur the presence of the absent 
Emily, to protect his plighted faith.— 

Then this Emily is so like her cou¬ 
sin," reasoned he with his own con¬ 
science, that I almost forget myself 
in her presence; and yet she is differ¬ 
ent too—more grave, more tliought- 
ful. My Emily^ face was ever speak¬ 
ing, even when her tongue was silent." 
Thus making out a catalogue of hia 
little Emily's ebarms, and confusing 

them gradually wi^ those of her love- 
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]y cousin, the bewildered Ponsoobj 
fell asleep. 

A week had passed away, and Pon- 
sonby was forced to acknowledge that 
his uncle’s arquaintance with the hu¬ 
man heart was greater than his own, 
and that it would have been far better 
for himself had he submitted to be 
governed by it. But the fault of Har¬ 
ry Punsonby hadever bten impetuosi¬ 
ty, and it required all the generosity 
of his disposition, and all bis high 
sense of honour, to atone for the im¬ 
prudences which be too often commit¬ 
ted. 

Little Emily, as she had always 
been called, to distinguish her from 
her cousin, who was a few months 
older, and formed u{)on a larger scale, 
was the orphan daughter of a vwingcr 
brother of Mr Devereux. He had 
dllcd a high situation in India, aud 
upon the dcatli of his wife, sqnt home 
his only child to be educated with her 
cousin. Ilis own deatli quickly fol¬ 
lowed, and Emily’s recollections of 
her parents and of India were but as 
a drtam, while all the bright realities 
of youth were connected with Stokely 
Priory, and the kind triends she had 
found there. Mr Devereux was a 
widower, but tlic two Emilies passed 
their earlier years under the tuition of 
an excellent governess, between wiiose 
attentive solicitude, and the ('.aresses 

of good aunt Betty, the loss of a mo¬ 
ther was never felt. Mrs Elizabeth 
Devereux was an unmarried sister of 
Mr Devcrcux's fallier, and conse¬ 
quently grand-uunt to the children. 
She was the kindest of women, and 
the sweetest of old maids. She did 
not attempt, with her old-fashioned 
habits Hiid ideas, to reform the ways 
and manners of the young; but she 
entered into their tastes, and made 
allowance for their feelings and their 
manners, for which she was repaid 
by the tondercst ailcction and the most 
watchful care. 

As the cousins grew out of child¬ 
hood, Mr Devereux found it neces¬ 
sary to alter his plan of educating 
them together. Tiieir goveruesa liad 
accepted an advantageous offer of su¬ 
perintending a limited establishment 
for young ladies; and tlie increasing 
inffrmities of his aunt, made Air De¬ 
vereux unwilling to deprive her of the 
society of both the little girls at once. 
A plan was therefore arranged, that 
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the roiiftins bIiouM each alternately 
be for a year with their former gover¬ 
ness, Mrs Hartly, and with their 
prnnd-aunt at Stokely,until tbetr edu¬ 
cation should be completed. Thus it 
happened, that during the twelve 
months which Harry had passed with 
his guardian, previous to his quitting 
him for college, the younger Emily 
had been his only companion, and the 
natural consequence of their being 
thus thrown togctlicr, was a growing 
aficciion for each other. Ponsonby 
then ihought that his love for Emily 
was iho swcetCKt, und would be the 
most cnduriniT, feeling of hiK existence ; 

he had clicrished it during five long 
years of absence, and liad been proud 
to feel that it never was stronger than 
at the moment when he expected to be 
restored to her. All this was true— 
and even now he felt that sweet and 
young affcclion warm at his lieart:— 
but it was not love!—ah no l—how 
different fiom this was the wild tu¬ 
multuous Ircling which now swelled 
Ids breast, and beat in every pulse, as 
woman, lovely, fulUgrowu woman, 
af sertedher sway, and burst upon him 
ill all her charms 1 

Hut not unchecked did young Pon¬ 
sonby permit himself to indulge in this 
sweet intoxication ; severely did he 
take himself to task, and yet hencarcc 
couldany whence tlie blame Imd uriscii. 
He had come prepared to love his own 
long cherished mistress, yet ere one 
wandering thought had sprung within 
hts breast, he liad listened to that voice 
which could never be forgotten, and 
gazid on those liewitching eyes which 
still would follow him where’er he 
went. Yet was it long before the 
youth would admit the painful, hu¬ 
miliating truth, that his iir'it love was 
fxiinguiRhed, or had never deiirved 
the iiuine of that omnipotent passion. 
His upright honourable heart turned 
with piiri Ifom the pissibility of Ruch 
utWaithruliMBH, and he shut liis eyes to 
the danger, and resolved to fitrugglc 
with it, if it indeed existed. 

Thus passed the time away, and 
Ponsonby felt his task becoming more 
difficult every hour, nor did Emily 
appear to aid him in it. It was true, 
she rather encouraged than checked 
him in any allusion to his youthful 
attachment; ^ay, she dwelt with cro< 
phasis upon the minutest circum¬ 
stances regarding it, which had been 
confided to her by her artless cousin ; 
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and Harry thought she almost took a 
malicious pleasure in attaching import¬ 
ance to them, at the very time when he 
was wincing under the recollection of 
his fetters. Yet it was difficult to re¬ 
concile this mischievous triumph with 
the deep blush of pleasure which would 
suffuse hcrclieek when she herself was 
the exclusive object of his attention. 
Thus, as the conduct of Emily became 
every day a greater enigma to Ponson- 
hy, and consequently fixetl more of his 
observation, his heart became more 
and mure filled with her image. He 
tried to satisfy himself as to the state 
of/icr feelingj*, hut his effbrtH were ill 
vain. Her character was much too 
open, and her disposition too generous 
to admit the imputation of coquetry, 
and yet at times her conduct was in¬ 
consistent—almost cajiiicious. Puz¬ 
zled with Emily, and dissatisfied with 
hirna^ Ponsonby resolved to turn 
from toe dangerous cont^mplati(•ll. 
He w'ould busy himself wiili books— 
he would only moke his appeal ance 
when thcasscinbled family party would 
render the meeting less dangerous to 
him. 

It \va« after lia^iiig tlius abs« nt«.*»l 
hini'^clf for some days, that he chanad 
to meet with Emily on her return from 
an early walk, and though he liad re- 
solv<‘d on striking into an upjiositi* 
patli, such the weakness: of a lover’s 
forliearancc, that his resolution failed 
him at the moment, and he could not 
resist joining the enchantress. He 
even induced her to prolong her walk, 
)>y observing that the tiny w'as too in¬ 
viting to allow of her returning to ih 
house, and requested permission to ac¬ 
company her. But no sooner had he 
mode ihc request than he rejicnted of 
it, for it st'tmcd as if the lady was 

more disposed to resent his uniooked 
for attention than to accept of it. 

** Pray, M** Ponsonby,” said the pro¬ 
voking girl, to wliat am i iinUbicd 
for this unusual piece of gallantry f 
I rather think the sun lias shone quite 
as brightly for tliis week past, but 
neither it nor any thing else has been 
able to draw you from your room. I 
hope my absent cousin has had more 
of your thoughts of late than we of 
your company, or 1 fear she may have 
reason to repent of her early prefer¬ 
ence. Does Mr Ponsonby avoid think¬ 
ing of the absent, as studiously as he 
does talking of them “ What can 
you mean, Emily? Surely 1 have never 
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RToided (alliinj; of your cousin when 
an opportunity has offlretl. '—** But 
you have avoided tlic opportunity," 
said tlie saucy ^irl, which comes 
much to the same thing*—Pour little 
Bniily ! I fear she runs much risk of 
being forgotten altogether; and yet 
its no fault of mine, for 1 am sure 
when we were together, I reminded 
you of her daily, hourly—did 1 not. 
Hurry Oh, Kinily !*’ exclaimed 

the agitated Ponsoiiby, grasping her 
hand, you do indeed remind me of 
lu‘r, and that so powerfully, that at 
times I scarce know which Phnily I am 
flunking of or socuking lo. 1 look on 
you as 1 sltould look on her! I think of 
you when I should think of licr, and 
wish, aiul wish—what is impo'-sible— 
that llierc whs hut one Phiiily in the 
W’orlr! for me, «n<l she was—''—“ Oil, 
do not say it, Harry !” exclaimed the 
Jiotv trembling girl, placing her hand 
upon hib lips, as if to .stop the words site 
duu d not liear. “ Come, come, I mubt 
nol. lisu n 10 this nonsense.—1 shall go 
to Mr.‘: Hartley's and send Emily to 
you, and tin ii you will liave your wish, 
and ] shal] liuve mine ; for believe 
ino, dear Hurry, there is nothing I de¬ 
sire so tamest!)' as that you siioulil 
coiitfnue true lo your first uttection." 
With tlics.: words Piniily returned to 
the house, leaving I'onsonby more be- 
wildtred than evu. “ Nothing that 
she desires so inucli ns that I sliould 
he true to my first afTection !" rcpcat- 
e*l Harry.—Stiunge, unaccountable 
gill!—Bulbcitso—The tusk becomes 
easier now that I know that she does 

not love me. And now 1 liavc but to 
school my own heart, and avoid the 
dang(‘rous pleasure of being alone with 
this bewitching creature while sherc« 
tnuins here." 

But tiii.s bclionliiig of the, heart, Poii« 
sonby found no easy task. iCvory 
member of the family appeared to 
have a ])lot to bring this unfortunate 
couple together. Kven good Alls 

Elizabeth innocently lent her aid,— 
she could not make out her evening 
walk unless supported by an arm of 
each ; and whe-n she hud reached licr 
uccubtomed distance, she would urge 
Harry and Emily to continue their 
way a little farther, giving them fre- 
ijucnily some commission of benevo¬ 
lence to (lerfonn, which she herself 
was unable to accomplish. 

It was while proceeding one after- 
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noon, on a mission of this nature, to 
the cottage of an old Scotchwoman, s 
pensioner of Mrs Betty's, that Emily 
and Ponsonby had been induced topro- 
long their walk. The evening was 
sultry, almost to breathlessness; and 
as Emily leant on the arm of her com¬ 
panion, slowly pursuing their way, a 
more than usual coiibtraiiit seemed to 
weigh on the spirits of both. Few 
words had been uttered by litlicr, un¬ 
til they reached blind Margaret’s door, 
and they felt it a relief when the old 
woman ap[)cared, seated in her usual 
.<;uiiny comer at the end of the house. 
5hc arose, and spreading down licr 
apron, Fcemed prepared to welcome 
them long before the silent pair be¬ 
lieved it possible for her to he aware 
of tlu ir approach. Well, Marga¬ 
ret, and liow arc you to*night.^" said 
Emily advancitig; “ 1 have brought a 
friend with me to see you, and you 
must tell who it is before he spciks. 
You know 1 always said you was a 
witch, Atargurct, and now 1 am sure 
of it, lor you rose to-iiiglit to receive 
us before oven ‘ Fine Ear,* in the 
fairy talc, could have told we were 
coining.” 

Ka, na, Misi Emily, I’m no a 
witch, nor as little a fairy," said the 
old woman; “ the gifts which witches 
and fairi.s possessed are no bestowed 
oil mortals iiow^a-dnyK ; yet God has 
given a sense to the blind which amaist 
makfi up for that which he has seen 
ht to deprive them of, and I dinna 
think it needed ony witchcraft to tell 
that it was Alaistcr Harry, coming uji 
the loan, switching the thistles and 
nettles wi' his cane, as he used to du 

W'hen he w'as a laddie, and little AIIps 
E mily would aye be trotting after him. 
His sup is no sac light to-night as it 
used to he in ithcr days, and yet I 
would hackent it amanga thousand!" 

Thank you, Alurgarct, for your kind 
ronombrunce of tne and my boyish 
tricks," said Harry, kmjdly shaking 

hands w'ith the old woman. was 
not aware that I was discijilining the 
thistles to-night. I think I loighc 
Imve been cured of that bad liabit ere 
now.”—*• And I thought sac too, Mais- 
ter Harry, for ye may mind weel it 
cost you a sair heart when you was 
younger than you are tlie day, and you 
nearly whipped out little Alias Emily’s 
ecn, driving about you with your 
switch—ay, I mind weel how you 
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brouj^ht the dear bairn in to me, and 
j couldtia inak out which of you bad 
got the hurt, for you was crying and 
bhe was comforting you—till the sweet 
bairn said, * Never mind, Harry, for 
if 1 am blind, you will lead me about, 
and promise never to leave me; and 
1 shall be far happier tlian poor old 
Margaret, for she has nobody to be 
kind to bcr’*~And then you promised'" 
■ Oh, Margaret, you must not be 
remembering all the foolish things I 
aaid and promised when I was a boy,"' 
saidPonsonby,colouring deeply; *'uuc 
gets wiser as llieyget older."—“ Aweel, 
aweel, see that it be sue, iny young 
gentleman; but remember it s ae thing 
whiles to be wise, and anither to be 
honest, and I never saw inucklu good 
come of the wisdom that made folk no 
like to hear of their youthful promises. 
—But winna yc step into the liouso. 
Miss Emily, as ye used lo do, for I 
feel an unco weight in the air, and 
I’m thinking we'll no bo lung without 
u shower?"—Indeed,"said I'uiibon- 
by, looking at the sky, it is darken¬ 
ing all round us; Emily, we must 
hurry homeward." Emily, who saw 
that her companion was impatient 
under the ill* timed ri collections of 
poor old ]\largaret, availed herself of 
the threatening anpearnnee of the 
clouds, to shorten thdr visit; so with 
an assurance to the old woman of 
visiting her soon ogain, they took their 
leave, and left the cottage. 

They were nearly two miles distant 
from the Priory, and Ponsonby obser¬ 
ving the fast increasing darkne^s, and 
feeling the sulphurous oppression of 
the air, began to fear that tlie storm 
would break before they could reach 
its shelter. He would have urged 
Emily to strike across the wood, as 
affording a nearer patli, but just when 
about to propose this measure, the first 
flash of lightning broke from the 
clouds, and he thought it sufir to keep 
the open even at the risk of ex¬ 

posure to roe coming rain. JCmily 
was no coward, but the rattling jical 
of thunder which immediately fol¬ 
lowed tlie vivid flash, declared how 
alarmingly close the danger was, and 
clinging, pale atid breathless, to her 
companion, she felt the blessing of 
having such an arm to support her 
trembling steps. Lean on me, dear¬ 
est Emily," said Ponsonby; '* try to 
hasten your steps; if you can reach the 
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old barn at the end of the field, it will 
afford you shelter from the rain 
and they quickened their pace with 
this hope. But now the clouds burst 
at once over their heads, the rain de¬ 
scended in torrents, and when they 
reached the old barn, they found that 
all the protection they could gain was 
from the outer wall, for the door was 
fattened so securely as to resist all 
Harry’s most powerful attempts at for¬ 
cing an entrance. In vain he led her 
to the most sheltered side of the wall, 
the violence of the gale made it iin- 
l>ossible for him to screen her from the 
drenching rain, and Ponsonby saw 
witli dismay, her light garments wet 
tlirough, and clinging lo her slender 
form. 

In a moment he stripped off his 
coat, in spite of Emily’s entreaties to 
desist, and holding it beCwecii her and 
the bhifj^ he placed himself as a fur¬ 
ther shelter against its fury. At hn;;(Ii 
came a flash of such startling blight- 
ness, that Emily clung to her ct>mpa- 
iiiun with convulsive fear, and Poiison- 
by himself was thoroughly alurined. 
He drew* the trembling and almost 
lifelc'S girl to his bosoin, and gax.ing 
earnestly cm her pale face, ho cioijun cl 
her to o])en her eyes and look at him! 
—to speak to him if but a word !—lor 
her siUnce and death>like paleness had 
filled him w'Uh unutterable terror.—. 
“ Emily ! you arc not hurt you arc 
only frightened .? Oh say to, dearest! 
si>eak to me if it be but a word !’’— 

No, 1 am not hurt, and 1 oucht not 
to be frighlcTitd," said the h(ili treiii- 
bling girl; “but, dearest Harry, that 
flash—that awful flash ! it seeuicd to 
fall so frightfully mar to whe*ro you 
stood. Oh, God ! if it had fallen on 
you !"—and she looked up at him with 
an expression of tenderness and an¬ 
guish that thrilled to his inmost soul. 
“ Emily, dearest Emily ! and was it 
for me you feared? and would you 
have* regretted me—would you have 

grieved for me bad I been taken from 
you r—then grieve for me—then pity 
me now ! Oh, Emily ! believe me that 
the stroke which would have laid 
me at your feel—which would have 
purchased forme those precious tears, 
would be less terrible than what 1 now 
feci,—the bitter, bitter pang, that now 
we must part for ever i Ves, Emily, 
in this moment of terror, the sweetest, 
yet the saddest of my life, I must be 
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allowed to speak to you^^to say all, 
and then I Emily, I love you l^—deep- 
ly, fondly love you!—nay, do not stop 
mo now—when 1 have said this, I have 
said all. You know ray faith is plif;ht« 
cd to another;—I have been rash,— 
imprudent—against iny will unfaith* 
ful. But dishonourable or unprinci¬ 
pled, I cannot and I will not be—I 
camiut offer you my heart; vrorthlcss 
as it is, it is tlie property of another, 
although filled with your image alone. 
Hers it is to keep, or to reject; but 
faithhss, rebellious as it is, it cannot 
be a gift for you. I now must lay it 
open to that injured one. Oh that I 
had never seen her, or seen hut her 
alone!" lie paused, overcome with 
contending feelings: he looked at 
Emily, but her countenance expressed 
no recoiling horror—there was no cold 
disdain in her tearful t yes; ahe still 
clung to liim with confiding tender- 
mss, and thongh she wc]>t, they did 
not seem bitter tears. He clasped Jier 
to his heart: he felt he was beloved, 
and lasted for a moment the deepest 
bliss tins world has to bestow. 

It was but for a moment—the next 
l»e almost thrust her from liim. “ Oh, 
Emily ! do not look upon me thus, or 
1 shall be a villain!’* and he tore 
himself shuddering from hir aims. 
At ibis moment, the voice of Mr De- 
vereux was beard a)>proaching tliem, 
ami Poiisonby hailed it as that of his 
guardian angel. Too much agitated 
to sjieak, he placed Emily in her fa¬ 
ther's arms, and was hastily retreat¬ 
ing, when his guardian caught him 
by the arm. ** What has haiipencd, 
Ilarry?" entjuired the anxious fa¬ 
ther; arc lither of you hurt?"— 
Ilut still ri d iving no reply, he looked 
more suspiciously at tlie conscious 
pair—the truth appeared to burst 
upon him—(h), young man," said 
he, in a tone of displeasure—“ go 
and order the can-iage licrt'—it is well 
for some that it is at no great distance, 
for neither of you seem very able for 
much exertion. It will bo well also 
to assume a little more composure be¬ 
fore reaching homo ; for there Is one 
wailing your arrival who may as little 
comprehend your present agitation as 
I do. Emily, your cousin is come, 
and Mrs Hartley's carriage now waits 
for you." Ponsonby waited to hear 
no more. Darting from his guardian, 
he beckoned for the carriage to attend 


them, and plunmng into the wood, he 
took a path which led him in an op¬ 
posite direction to the Priory, 

The rain had now ceased; the blue 
sky api>cared once more, and the last 
rays of the setting sun were reflected 
from a thousand sparkling gems, which 
bent the heavy branches to the ground. 
But the unhappy Ponaonby heeded 
not the l>eauty of the sky, nor yet the 
wetness of the tangled wood through 
which he forced bis way. To remove 
from Stokely, and from all it contain- 
cil, was the only distinct fcelingol hU 
heart. Vet the freshness of the sir, 
and the fragrance of the woods, allay¬ 
ed by degrees the fever of his miud, 
and cooled his burning brow. He 
reached a summer-house in the fur- 
tlicst part of the wood,-and resolved 
to remain there, until all cliaiice of 
meeting with F.mily should be over. 
He could not bear the thought of 
seeing together tlie two beings whom 
on earth he had best loved and moat 
deeply injured. 

1^1 any were the agitating thoughts 
which tortured the brain of Ponsonby 
during tliis anxious interval ; but 
none of ibcm was ho painful as the 
recollection of the earnest persuasion, 
by which he overcame the reluctant 
timidity of his young and gentle 
Emily, an<l forced from her a promise 
of being his, and his alone; and this 
too without the permission of her 
uncle. He well remembered that this 
iromise was mutual, and could he 
lesitatc a moment to perform his part 
in it?—No I he hated himself for the 
very thought; and rose, determined 
that the night should not close until 
all had been confessed to her who 
held his plighted faith. 

As he drew nigh to the Priory, he 
was thankful that the deepening twi¬ 
light would conceal in some degree 
his agilation; hut still reluctant to 
enter, he sought a momentary respite 
by passing into an adjoining shrub¬ 
bery, which surrounded the house. 
A glass* door from the drawing-room 
opened upon a little lawn, fringed on 
both Hides with flowering shrubH. and 
Ponsonby knew that from this open¬ 
ing he could observe, whether the 
room was yet lighted up, or if the 
family were assembled there. All was 
dark within; but his attention was 
soon drawn to another quarter by 
hearing the voice of Mr Devereux 
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m earnest conversation with another 
person at no great distance; in the 

next moineuh lie the figure of 
]ms guardian, with that of his now 
dreaded Emily, at the end of the walk 
into Tvhicli he was about to enter. 
Ponsonby hesitated for a moment 
whetber he should approach them ; 
but hesitation came too late—he saw 
that he was observed ; for Kinily, the 
juBtly^offcnded Ktnily, hastily pulled 
over her face a veil, which till then 
had betn thrown back. She dreads 
to look upon me," thought Harry; 
** perhaps she already knows how un¬ 
worthy f atn of her—but meet wc 
mustand without farther delay he 
ailvanced towardb the bench upon 
which they were seated. 

His guariUsn arose to meet him, 
and, with more of emotion than of 
anger in his countenance, held out 
his hand to the agitated young man. 
“ Harry," said he, I am glad you 
have come at Shatne and Felf- 

rt-profich could alone excuse your .ab¬ 
sence at such a time; but if you arc 
forgiven Acre, I must not be obdurate. 
From this lady I have heard «//—all 
that 1 ought to have heard from you 
long ago j but 1 will spare my re- 
jiroaches; you have <a powerful advo¬ 
cate in her breast, whom it would he 
in vain for me to gainsay. Take then 
the heart you gained in infuiiry—»7, 
has never wandered from i/ou —and 
may God bless you in each other !" 
With these words he took the trem- 
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bling hand of Emily, and placitig it in 
that of Ponsonby, he left them there 
alone. 

“ Emily I Miss Dovereux! can you 
forgive me?" said Ponsonby in ex¬ 
treme agitation, as raising ihe pu'-sive 
hand that lay in his, he put it to his 
lips.—*' Oh! call me not by .so cold a 
naine,"exclairacda voice which thrill. d 
Ills soul with raptixw. '* Oh, Harry, 
forgive my part in this (U'ception, and 
look upon me!" said the blushing 
girl, as she threw back the veil from 
her face ; and Harry gazed upon each 
well-known feature, and clasped to 
his heart his only love—his first loved 
—last loved Emily. 

The moon was high in the heavens 
before I'hnily and her lover rectdiected 
the hour. It was the sound of music 
in the drawing-room tlut first drew 
thdr attention. It is iny cousin 
singing to her filluT,” said Emily; 
“ and now, Harry, you shall see for 
the first time rtiis dreaded Emily of 
whotn, poor innocent thing, wc have 
made such a cat’s-paw ; I'Ut it was all 
my uncle's doing, and 1 believe he 
did it as tniich to punish us for our 
fault as to prove our nffeelion.’*— 

Thank God, the punishment and 
the probation have ended both so hap¬ 
pily," exclaimed Harry. ** Oli, Emi- 
Ivj with wliat unmiiiglcd pic-asttre 
snoll 1 now listen to those sweet 
words, 

“ Et I’on rrvient toiijoiini, tonjours 

A ses premieres amours!" 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME XOT ACKKOWLIDGEP BY THE 
BRITISH CHRISTIANS TILL THE NINTH CENTUAY. 


" He f.iuL'urtlne) found here a plain religion (isimpHeitjr U the badn of antiquity) practUed by the 
Ilritonv; living; Mime of them in tiiccontcmiil. and many more in the ignorance, of worldly vaniUea. 
He brnii^hc in a ri-liglon, b\iun with a eimriH'r thread, though guaril<><l with n Rucr trimming} ma<ie 
luaeiuus to the simncs with pleading cerem iUICM. to that many who eoiiUl not Judge of the eooduusj 
were oourlcil with the gauiluivss thereof.'’—F ullsk. 


The advocates for what the Papists 
arc pleased to call ** Catholic Eman- 
cipaiinn/’ have diligently laboured to 
prove, tliat the Popish religion was 
the first form of Christianity in these 
islands. Whatever,*' says a writer 
advocating that cause, any other part 
of the world might have known of 
Christianity before the Bishop of Rome 
became the settUd »nd acknowledged 
liead of tlie churcli, this country^ till 
tlie lleforraaiion, never had known 
any (')irtstian religioiij oilier than that 
at the head of which was the Pope.” 

It is u matter of surprise, that as> 
sertions of this description should 
have been allow-ed to go forth to the 
world, uricontrailicted by those who 
have written in support of the Pro¬ 
testant faith. When parlies resort to 
undue means to altuin the I'nds that 
they are endeavouring to elfeot, and 
do not hcsitiie to iiiisreprcseiit and 
falRify history, we arc bound to doubt 
their asi-erlioiid, and their professed 
objects. 

'Pho early history of this country 
will shew beyond a doubt, that the 
Rriiisli church was for many centu- 
lics indc|;eiulent of any foreign su¬ 
premacy ; und when the Church of 
Jtonie obtained a fooling utuli-r the 

Anglo-Saxons in the island of Britain, 
the struggle of our Britisli ancestors 
in support of the pure doctrines of 
tlioir churcli, will be found, to say 
the least of it, inieresting, ami worthy 
the attention of every jierson who lias 
the liberty of his country and the ex¬ 
istence of our gloiiouB constitution at 
licart. 

That the Anglo-Saxons became Pa¬ 
pists when they became Christians, 
there can be no doubt ; but that the 
faith of the Anglo-Saxons was The first 
form of Christianity in these lAlunds, 
i<i (Usproved by authorities of un¬ 
doubted authenticity. To maintain 
tlie contrary, is a perversion of hittory, 
a gross libel upon our brave and in¬ 
dependent aiictslors, founded utlier 


in ignorance of our early history, or, 
what is more probable, invented by 
the authors, purposely to blind a few, 
who may not feel inclined to dive in¬ 
to the records of past ages, or whose 
minds may be so unconcerned or bias¬ 
sed, as to take every thing for granted 
that may be stated in advance of the 
opinions that now agitate the country. 

It will facilitate Uie means of pro¬ 
ving the indcjiendency of the British 
church, by tukiiig a hasty sketch of 
the history of the British Christians, 
previously to the interference of the 
Church of Uome; but it is presumed 
that it will be unnecessary to enter 
into a discussion os to who introduced 
Christianity into Britain. It is in¬ 
contestably proved, that the Britons 
received among them the cheering 
light of the gospel in the first cen¬ 
tury. 

Ill a country so embroiled in in¬ 
testine warfare, and a continual strug¬ 
gle on the })art of the natives, to over- 
tluow the Uoni.in yoke, we must not 
be Burpriml tiiat themibsionariesmade 
hut slow progress in converting the 
natives. Kven the rigid and uneom- 
ju’umisingCtildas* says, that although 
the Christian faith was but coolly re¬ 
ceived by theBiitons, yet that it cuii- 
tinued to be maintained by Rome, in 
its purity, until the time of the re¬ 
ligious persecutions under Dioclcsian 
in the year 302. 

\N']icn CoTistuntinc became the head 
of the empire of Rome, he secured to 
his Christian subjects in Britain the 
free exercise of their rdigion, and the 
clergy prosecuted their labours with 
unwearied application; the remnant 
of Paganism and idolatrous supersti¬ 
tion was almost wholly eradicated from 
the soil; and from this period we may 
date the flourishing condition of the 
church, which belore laboured under 
unheard of difficulties andopjiressions. 
The British Christians removed tlie 
ctlifiecs of wicker work appropriated 
for public worship, erected churches 


* lie died in the year 670i 
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more substantial and ma^iflcent, and 
tlic clergy were treated with the re« 
spcct due to their sacred character. 

If the ancient Britons had not de¬ 
parted from the primitive purity of 
their relipous faith, as far as the 
churches of the eastern and western 
divisions of the Uoinan empire ; yet it 
must be admitted that they wore not 
wholly free from superstition. Among 
those who travellwl to Jerusalem to 
visit the Holy sepulchre, were several 
Britons; and we are infunned that 
Bome travelled into Syria to visit Si¬ 
meon StylitcB, who lived thirty years 
on the top of a pillar. ** Many people,” 
says Theodoret, who lived in the fifth 
century, came to see him, from Spain, 
GanI, andBritii^'" 

In the begintnog of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, the Christian world was agitated 
by the doctrines and tenets promul¬ 
gated by a native of Britain call¬ 
ed Morgan, or IVforien, which means 
maritime, and which was translated 
in the east into Gra>co-I.atin Fela- 
gius. 

Felagius received, it is supposed, 
his religious education at a seminary 
of learning instituted by the Kroperor 
Theodosiu«, at CacT AVorgun in Bri¬ 
tain; and he left his native land at 
an early period of his life, sometime 
before the close of the fourth century. 
If he subjected hiniself to the re¬ 
proaches of the Christian world on 
the score of his religious opinions, his 
most virulent enemies give him tlie 
cicdit of possessing great learning, 
and attempt nut to fix a blot on his 
moral character. 

It is imagined that Felagius adopt¬ 
ed, late in life, the tenets which he 
preached, and that he did not carry 
them with him from liis native coun¬ 
try. John Chrysostom, in his letter to 
Olympias, from Armenia, in the year 
405, thus expresses himself: “ My 
gritf is great, on account of Felagius 
the monk ; think how many crowns 
are they worthy who stand undaunt¬ 
ed, when wc see men who have lived 
with 80 much piety and strictness 
drawn away.” 

The prineipal tenets held by Pela- 
gius, were, nonbelief in thcoriginul de¬ 
gradation of our nature, and irremissi- 
ble damnation of infants dying without 
baptism; and that to become bettor, 
man has no need of a supernatural 
grace to enlighten him gratuitously, 
but that his own will and reason, duly 


exercised, are sufficient to elevate him 
to moral good. 

Felagius was denounced by writers 
of subsequent ages, as the arch-here¬ 
tic. Having disseminated his tenets 
over the greatost part of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, he was driven into exile 
by IloDoriuR, his opinions condemned 
by the councils, and his numerous dis¬ 
ciples proscribed. 

Endcrbie, in hia Cambria Triumph- 
arts, follows Augilktinc, Jerome, In- 
noccuiius, and others, in condemning 
him, and concludesliisremarksquaint¬ 
ly enough : All authors agree tliat 
IVlagius was very learned, and the 
title of arch-herelic, which is common¬ 
ly given to him, iloth so testific. I 
think it not convenient to set down his 
errors, the world being so apt to broach 
new doctrines, lest any giddy, brain¬ 
sick, new-moulded saint make use of 
them, both to the destruction of his 
own soul, and of many other; the or¬ 
dinary sort of people being so prone to 
follow after new preachers.” 

There were Britons, as well as per¬ 
sons from diflerent countries of western 
Europe, who were in the liabitof vi¬ 
siting Palestine. To these pilgrims 
Ptlagius had an oppt.rtniiity of oam- 
municatiiig his o))iiuons, and they hn- 
ving imbibed the principles of the 
learned heresiirch, eonveye<l them to 
their own country, and the hoietical 
doctrines made eonRiderahle progress 
in the British C’liureh. Bishop Stil- 
liiigflcet seems however to infer, that 
a Gaulish bishop introduerd the Pe¬ 
lagian opinions into Jtrituin, fur he 
feays, “ The Pelagian doctrines brought 
Overby Agricola, the son ol'Severanus, 
a bishop of (raul, and a Pelagian, had 
infected the faith of the British t’liris- 
tians with its contagious iniimnee; 
but the Britons, though not prone to 
embrace the perverse doctrines so de¬ 
rogatory to the honor of divine grace, 
yet not being Buificieiitly expert of 
ibemyelves to confute the Ruhtle and 
pernicious arguments of its abettors, 
they had recourse to the salutary mea¬ 
sures of requesting tlic assistance of 
the G^licaii bishops.” 

A synod was accordingly held in 
Armorica, to consider who were the 
most fit persons to undertake the mis¬ 
sion to Britain; Germanus, bishop of 
Auxerre, and Hupus, bishop of Troyes, 
were deputed to re-establish the true 
faith, and to combat the opinions of 
the Pelagians* Garmon and Bleiddian, 
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at; the two bishops were called by the 
Dritons, are spoken of as eminent for 
their sanctity and profound skill in 
debate. Their conduct endeared them 
to the natives of Britain, and, as a 
mark of respect, several cliurcheG were, 
in subsequent ages, dedicated to them 
in the principality, particularly to Gar¬ 
mon. The exertions of these mission¬ 
aries effectually crushed the growtli of 
the Pelagian errors and they succeed¬ 
ed, os Bede says, fh restoring in Britain 
“ the honour of divine grace." Gcr- 
manus was zealous in his mission to 
tlie Britons, and gave proof of his de¬ 
votion to the cause of religion, by 
marching at the head of the people 
og.iinst the conquering host of Ticts 
and Saxon Pagans, whom he repulsed 
by raising the cry of Halcluiah !" in 
which he was Joined by the dense mass 
that followtd him. 

The Victoria Allcluiatica took place 
in the Kastcr week of the year 4"i0, at 
a place which now bears the name of 
Alaes Garmon,” or the P'ield of 
(iermanus, near the village of Hope, 
in Flinlfiliire; Constantius of Lyons, 
who wrote the lifeof the Saint within 
years alter his death, states, that 
theChristiauKcaught tliesacn-d sound, 

and repraU'd it with stub ecstatic force, 
that the hills re-echoing with lliecry, 
struck terror into the enemy, who ffed 
on all tides ; iiun:b(.rs perished by the 
sword, and numbers iii the adjacent 
river Alyn.'*^ 

A column, with an inscription re¬ 
cording the event, perpetuates the me¬ 
mory of the spot where the battle was 
fought. 

The conduct of the missionaries in 
tliis affair, lias led writers to infer that 
tliey were not countenanced or autho- 
rize<l by the See of Home, for it was 
in a different way that the agents of 
the Umverml Church acted towards 
the Pagans, and we shall presently see 
the Britons suffering at (he instigation 
of Augustine the inonk,froin tlie power 
of the Saxon Pagans. 

The Britons in this island being al¬ 
ready separated from the Roman Km- 
pirc, escaped the persecutions levelled 
against those, not of the orthodox faith, 
and were at liberty to practise their 
religion under the superintendence of 


their own clergy; but their brethren 
in Armorica, at commencement of 
the sixth century, were not so fortu¬ 
nately circumstanced. The Bretons 
were at that time surrounded by the 
northern hordes or Franks, who had 
been in part converted by the Church 
of Rome, and who governed all the 
towns and cities adjacent to Armorica, 
and levied tributes thereon, payable to 
the Frankish king. 

The Bretons were called upon to 
submit also, and pay the tribute; 
but they refused to do so, and had 
the courage, or rather perhaps, os they 
were circumstanced, the temerity, to 
attempt the preservation of their adopt¬ 
ed country, small as it was, from the 
common destiny of Nm rest of Gaul. 
In this bold and heroic conduct, there 
was the more danger, as their Cliris- 
tianity differed in some points from 
that of the Roman church, the pro¬ 
fessed religion of their half-converted 
neighbours. 

Christians the Bretons had been 
for several ages, and probably the 
most ardent in the Christian world; 
they hud emigrated to Gaul from Bri¬ 
tain, accompanied by their clergy,who 
posscM&cd a greater store of learning 

and better information, than those of 
the territory in whicli they had set¬ 
tled. Tim clergy purified the Chris¬ 
tian faitli, until then very defective, 
of their aboriginal brethren; they 
inculcated publicly, and without re¬ 
muneration. the truths of the Gospel 
among the ignorant and superstitious 
inhabitants—dispelled the clouds of 
darkness that surrounded them—com¬ 
bated and overthrew the doctrines of 
tlic ancient Druids, not yet entirely 
extinct; and as the missionaries pre¬ 
sented themsclvcB in all places with a 
charitable and benevolent design, ac¬ 
cepting nothing from any one, not 
even food or drink.f they were in all 
places welcome guests. 

The citizens of Rennes, says Lobi- 
neau, in his Hist* de Dret.^ chose an 
emigrant Briton for their bishop; and 
the Britons themselves established bi¬ 
shops in the several cities of their 
adopted country, where there never 
bad been any before. They formed 
their religious establishment as they 


* Brit. EccIch. Antiq. Faulus Diaconus, lib* xv. c* 12, and Bede, lib. i* e. 20^ 

describe the action, 

f Truedd Ynys Frydain. 
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haJ done the civil one, independent 
of any foreign power, and without 
obtaining; the sanction, or seeking the 
permission or the counsel, of any po¬ 
tentate. 

The Ruperior of the Church of Bre¬ 
tagne held no intercourse with the 
neighbouring prelates of Frank Gaul, 
nor did they resort to the councils; 
which drew upon them the enmity of 
the Franks. The Metropolitan of 
Tours, who styled himself the spirit¬ 
ual head of the country whicli the 
Romans had called Lujidunensis Ter- 
tia, cited the clergy of the Lower Bre¬ 
ton, as residents within h!s province, 
to recognise him as tlieir arclihishop, 
and receive his commands. The Bre¬ 
tons did not cotraeive that the imperial 
boundaries of the Gauli&h territories of 
ancient Rome had imposed the least 
biniUng power upon them, to subject 
their national church (transplanted by 
them from their mother country) to the 
authority of a person whom they nci- 
tlier knew, nor wore desirous of com¬ 
municating with. They were besides 
not accustomed to attach the chief 
ecclesiastical stati in to the possession 
of any settled Or fixed dtoccss, but to 
assign it to the most w’ortby among 
their ecclesiastics nr bisIio])s. Tiicir 
ecclesiastical establishment, unsettled 
and varying in accordance with na¬ 
tional opinion, w’as not rooted in the 
laud, nor divided into ]»ortio])<i by tor- 
riiorial divisions, like that which the 
rulers of the eastern empire established, 
when they made Cluistianitv a politi¬ 
cal agent of government. Tiie ambi¬ 
tious and hauglity rlaims of the pro¬ 
late of Tours had, therefore, no validi¬ 
ty in the eyes of the Bretons; and they 
therefore treated him with contempt 
and absolute indifTerence. The archbi¬ 
shop excommunicated them ; but still 
he did not disturb them, and his ful- 
mioations passed without causing the 
least deviation from their common 
routine of life; nor could they feel 
any sorrow at being deprived of tbc 
communication of persons for whom 
they felt no r^ard, and from whom 
they had already segregated. Their 
wants wore but few, and supplied from 
the resources of their isolated country 
of adoption. 

The Romish church of Gaul, exas¬ 
perated by the pertinacious conduct 


I^Marcli, 

of the Armoricans, and their inelif- 
ference to her fulmiriations, raised 
another enemy in the shape of war. 
The tribe of pagans, who wore set¬ 
tled on the border of the country of 
the Bretons, became objc'cts of tlic 
tender solicitude and protection of the 
bishops and priests, who put forth 
their pious efforts, not so much to 
make converts of the barbarians, as to 
prevent them from receiving the bless¬ 
ings of ChriKtianit^^rom the Bretons, 
against whom, it was hoped, they 
might, in case of necessity, be mvle 
to act as auxiliaries upon criic rgc-ncics, 
or when the policy of Romo dictat'^l 
such a line of conduct. Watch the 
l^jxons with care; the insidious Briton 
is laying snares for them," wrote an 
author of that day to Felix, bishop of 
Nantes.* Through tlie vigilance of 
Felix, the Saxons were kept pure from 
friendship witli their neighbours, the 
rrheh tnjiiinst jn'irstly pevoer^ the pro¬ 
per olyccis tor the vengeance of the 
Romish church, and the plunder and 
cruelty of the harharoiis Frank; uii 
expedition was planned against tiie 
Bretons, and the Franks or taxons 
were employed in the nohlc (md ho- 
nnunddi- service of tlio infnltihU' ?<»/*- 
versnt c.hurvh. Tin? exfiedition was 
commanded by the Frank king Ililp- 
rik; but iVovidence assured ii»c Bre¬ 
tons; the wliole of the Fnnks wtre 
overthrown and cut to pii^ces by t)ie 

auti'lloman Christian Bretons, on the 
banks of the \’elainc. 

Several times were the Bretons at¬ 
tacked, on .account of tlicir ri ligious 
iiKlependuiicc, by the potent chi<.f 4 of 
the Franks an<l the Romish BUlmps; 
and every year„yvhtn the great coun¬ 
cil of the provinces was assembled, by 
the Frank kings, the coiniiuiuder of 
the frontier of Armoric.t wus qurstiou- 
ed respecting the religious faith of the 
Bretons. “ They believe not in the 
true tenets, they Toliow not tlic 
straight line,” was the reply of the 
Frank, at the instigation ol Rome, or 
her emissaries. War was accordingly 
declared against them, with unani¬ 
mous acclamation ; and the Franks, 
wiih their auxiliaries, marched from 
all parts of the north of Gaul in the 
direction of the country of the Bre¬ 
tons. Friests and monks quitted their 
monasteries and their studies, and 
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laid Mide their cowle, to ftcaompaaTj 
with awords io their hands^. the bo 1« 
diers, of whom they were the subject of 
bruUl merriment. After the first battle 
was obtained, the victorious Franks 
published, from the camp of their lead¬ 
er, on the river Elle or Blavet, manU 
festos concerning the tonsures of the 

clerks, and the lives of the monks in 
Brittauy, enjoining tliem to imitate 
in future the ruleil^^id down the 
Romish church, which, in resem¬ 
blance of the Roman empire, arroga¬ 
ted the title of Universd, or CatUo- 
lica. * 

The Britons, in tlic island of Bri¬ 
tain, defeated and deprived of their 
inheritances by the Anglo-Saxon and 
Danish hordes, interrupted not the 
schemes of Rome; nor did they essay 
to convert their pagan neighbours, the 
unlawful possessors of their country; 
they made no effort to conciliate their 
enemies, or to enforce any of those 
]>lan6 which the Church of Rome call¬ 
ed inaidious, when the preaching of 
the word of God proceeded not from 
her: they entered not into commu¬ 
nion with them so long as the Saxons 
possessed tt foot of land in the country. 
The children were brought up, and 
taught from their earliest infancy, to 
hate and despise the Saxons, as a peo- 
I>lc not possessing one saving princi¬ 
ple, UTid to consider them as their < 
mortal and deadly enemies. Their 
resentment against foreign usuipation 
and tyranny, and their care of their 
personal ufety, and remnant of dun- 
try, occupying their whole attention, 
left them not the inclination to con- 
trac^any tie of friendship with their 
persecutors. The monastery of Ban¬ 
gor, or Ban-choir, the Great Choir, 
and St David, or Mynwy, were the 
schools of divinity which furnished 
missionaries for Ireland and Bretagne, 
and their brethren in the island of 
Britain, but the Saxons derived no be¬ 
nefit from them. 

At the time when the Saxons had 
conquered the finest part of England, 
the See of Rome was about to be filled 
by one of the moat zealous and able 
of its bishops, who allowed no bounda 


to the extension of the Roman empoo 
under the banner of Christ It is said 
that Gregory the Great, previtmalf to 
his being raised to the papacy,-saw 
some Anglo-Saxons exposed for sale 
by a merchant, (probably a Dane,) in 
the streets of Rome, and he became in* 
terested in their appearance; be en¬ 
quired from what country they Mme, 
and he was answered. From the isle of 
Britain. He made up hie mind to send 
missionaries to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and he collected young men 
of that race, of whom his agents made 
monks, andv'thcy were taught, or ra¬ 
ther steps were taken to teach them, 
the orthodox tenets of the Church of 
Rome, so that they a|ifeht be capable 
of teaching their coui^men in their 
native tongue. However, whether the 
Anglo-Saxons proved refractory or not 
in the service to which it was wished 
to train them, Gregory altered his de¬ 
termination, and sent Romans to the 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxon souls. 
At the head of this mission was Au¬ 
gustine, a Benedictine monk. The 
mission, on its way to England, be¬ 
came greatly discouraged, in contem¬ 
plating the nature (ff the Undertaking, 
considering that they were about to 
encounter the savage and fierce man¬ 
ners of a barbarous and heathen peo¬ 
ple, with whose language they were 
totally unacquainted, and to whose 
manners they were utter strangers. 
They judged it prudent, therefore, to 
proceed no farther, and deputed Au¬ 
gustine to return to Gr^ory, and rc- 
>rcsent to him their difficult. If not 
lazardotts situation; but Gregory re¬ 
monstrated, and the monks were at 
last persuaded, if not coippelled, un¬ 
der a vow of obedience, at'last to pro¬ 
ceed on the journey. 

Augustine having enlisted some 
Franks in Gaul, professing the Roman 
faith, to accompany him and his wl- 
leagues as interpreters to the inhabi¬ 
tants, arrived in England,t in the year 

59t> with about forty persons; and he 
rapidly succeeded in converting many 
of the Anglo-Saxons. He consecrated 
his first church at Kant-wara-^rig, 
or CMSerbury, where he found the 


* Hist, de Bretagne par Cobineau. 

If the Church of ^me had considered the Christians of Britain as dependent 
upon her, Augustine, we have a riglit to infer, would have landed on the coast of 
Wales, ]tnd not in Kent, the kingdom of the pagans, who appeared bo terrible to the 
missioDariea. 
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remftins of one formerly bdoaging: to 
the Britons^ but of waieh they had 

been deprived by the Saxoits. 

The proaperouB success of the mis¬ 
sion induced Aumtine to write to 
Gregory for a further supply of priests. 

l^e harvest is greats (wrote Augus¬ 
tine,) and the l^urers are no longer 
sufficient.** A frei^h number of ec- 
cli'i^iattica came overhand they brought 
with flivm all things requisite for the 
service and worship of the church. 
Bays the historian, with a plentiful 
supply of relics, bulls, and dispensa¬ 
tions. : 

While Augustine wns toiliner to con- 
Tert the Anglo-Saxons, the Christian 
church among die Britons was prose¬ 
cuting its ia^urs and its ends with 
meritorious persevennee. and promul¬ 
gating the pure word of Goil out of the 
Scriptures, uncontaminated by the 
traditions or the doctrines emanating 
from the fanciful visions of the fanati¬ 
cal members of the Church of Rome. 

The British church, however, was 
not permitted much lonpr to exist as 
an independent establishment, free 
from the persecutions of her perseve- 
^H)g rival. Augustine had already guc- 
in obtiiining the P<4llinTn from 
Rome, and he installed himself pri¬ 
mate of the church in England. His 
ambitious views already impt-llcd him 
to seek to become the metropolitan of 
the whole Uland, if i-ot of G»ul also. 
In one of his liispatches to Rome, he 
puls the following brief arul emphatic 
question to his patron Gre^'ory; Qua¬ 
rter deheiiiiis cum GHlli»rum et Bri- 
tannorum episcopis iigere ?’* How 
must I act towards the bishops of 
Gaul and the bishops of the Britons ? 
** As for the bisliops of Gaul/* re- 
ttirnetl Gregory, “ I have not given, 
nor do I give iliej any authority over 
th< m. The prelate of Arles has recei¬ 
ved from me the Pallium; 1 cannot de- 
prive him of his dignity; he is the 
head find the Judge of the Gauls; and 
it }8 forbidden thre to put the soy’the 
of judgment in another's field. But 
the bithops of the Britiik race 1 
confiile wholly to thee ; teach the ig¬ 
norant, strengthen the wealth and 
chaAtiae the badt at thy pleasurr.'* 

The difl^ennee that the pontiffmade 
between the Gauli and the Cambrians 


w4l be uwderatood, when it is recol- 
lefMed that the latter were Beparatists 
or BchiBmatics ; they were gfiven over 
like the sheep to the slaughter; they 
were as nothing, worse than nothing, 
in the eyes of Horae. If they bad been 
pagans, some commiseration would 
imve been afibrded to them ; but no! 
they were Christians, who did not 
countenance the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome; they t^ted her arrogant 
threats with indifiwence, and derided 
her insolent asBumption of pre-emi* 
nence. 

These unfortunate Cymry, the re¬ 
mains of A great and powerful nation, 
too high-minded to brook that forced 
and ignominious incorfmration to 
which the Gauli, Italians, and other 
nations, had submitted upon the ir¬ 
ruption of the ** Northern Hi#e,** had 
retired gradually to the inaccessible 
corner of their ancient country ; they 
bad lost all but their God, their lan¬ 
guage, (that dear Lmguage, to which 
they clung a thousand limes more 
closely than the Anglo-Saxons did to 
theirs,*) and wild Wales; or as Talie¬ 
sin, one of their ancient bards, (who 
lived about the year 560 ,) saye, 

£u ntT a folant, 

A'u liiaith a gadwant, 

Kii tir a gollunl 
Ond gwyllt Wallia!” 

Augustine, by an express message, 
communicated to the clergy of the 
Cambrians the order to acknowltdge 
hiro^,«a thiir sovereign archbishop, 
on pain of incurring the anger of Hume, 
and the vengeance of the Suxuns, her 
insirurnfuts. That he might iftore 
powerfully impress upon tliem the 
lawfulness of his haughty demand, he 
appnintrd a conftrence on the banks 
of the llafren, <>r Severn, the dehate- 
nble land between the two nations. 
The meeting was held in the open 
air, under the canopy of a huge and 
venerable oak ; Augustine upain called 
upon the British clergy to conform to 
the religions principles dictated by the 
usages of Home, for the Britons differ¬ 
ed with the Romans in the etdobration 
of tne feast of Easter; they kept it, ac¬ 
cording to the A^ial^c churches, from 
the 14th to the 20th day of the month; 
but the RiftmaDS,' agreeable to the 


* The language of the Saxons became mixed witli that of tbeir conquerors. The 
Cambnari tongue exists to this day, pure from all mixture of Saxon or flench. 
—Thierry. 
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Nicene Council^ kept that feitiral fiifm 
the 15th Xo the 2l8t.* They did sot 
enforce celibacr among the clergy, or 
the tonetfre; the traditions of Rome 
were not eountenanced, and they acted 
in other respects, as Bede says, con* 
trary to the unity of the church. 
Augustine likewise insisted upon their 
subtiilseion to him, and upon their 
employing themselves, under his in¬ 
fluential protection, in converting the 
Anglo-Saxons. Imiapport of his ha¬ 
rangue, he resorted to a scheme which 
had been often practised, and which 
hud seldom failed to operate beneficial¬ 
ly in supporting the views of the Ro¬ 
mish clergy. He exhibited a man of 
Saxon birth, who, he pretended, was 
blind, and restored him to sight; but 
neither the Roman's eloquence, nor his 
sophism, influenced the Cambrians to 
abandon their ancient creed, or their 
stem spirit of independence. How¬ 
ever, the Cambrians, in order to con¬ 
cert measures to cheek the ambition of 
the monk, proposed a further confer¬ 
ence, and they required time to con¬ 
sult the great body of their brethren, 
without whom they declared they 
would CDgiige to enter into no terms. 
This was concedeil by him, and in the 
mean time they consulted their learned 
divines; and seven British bishops, of 
great knowledge, were jlcputed by the 
general body of the clergy to meet Au¬ 
gustine. The proud llomaa, when 
they approached him, disdained to rise 
from bis scat, and this mark of con¬ 
tempt wounded them at the ver](.^rst. 
Reconciliation became out of the iqurs- 
tion, and they bthaved as haugiitily 
as he did, unanimously determining 
to reject every pro)>osal. They were 
told l)y Augustine that in many things 
they acted coiitrary to the custom of 
the whole ('athulic church; but, said 
he, if ye will submit to me in three 
things; to observe Easter at the pro¬ 


per to adminiater baptism, by 

which we are bom again, agreeably 
to the rule of the Roman chu^; and 
join with us in preaching the Gospel to 
the Saxons, ye shall be borne with in 
other respects in which ye differ from 
US.”—“ We will never acknowlct^e," 
said Dinoth, the spokesman, who h^ 
disputed with great gravity and learn¬ 
ing, and defended the power of the 
metropolitan of St David,f “ the pre¬ 
tended rights of Roman ambition, any 
more than those of Saxon tyranny. We 
owe to the Bishop of Rome, as to all 
Christians*.the submission of frater¬ 
nal charity; but as for obedience, we 
owe it only to God, and after God, to 
our venerable superior the Archbishop 
of St David, who is under God our 
spiritual director; besides, we ask, why 
have thoKc who boast of having con¬ 
verted tile Saxons, never reprimanded 
them fur their violence against us, and 
their usurpations over us?" 

Augustine’s only answer was, a de¬ 
finitive summons to the Cumbrian 
clergy to acknowledge him as their 
archbishop, aftd to assist him in con¬ 
verting their enemies. They replied 
unanimously, *‘That they would never 
be connected by the ties of friendship 
with the invaders of their country, so 
long as they should not have restored 
what they had unjustly posi^esscd 
tlicmselvoE of; and that for the 
man who would not rise before them 
when he was their equal, they would 
never make him their superior."— 

Well I” exclaimed the prelate of 
the Romish church, in a threatening 

tone, you shall have war with ene¬ 
mies! Since you refuse to teach the 
way of life to the Saxon nation, that 
nation shall shortly come to teach you 
the way of dcath.'’:|: 

A short time only had elapsed 
when the chief of an Anglo-Saxon 
tribe, (Ethelfrith, King of Northum- 


• Humphry Llwyd’s Breviary. • 

*f Or Caerluon ; for there seemed to be some difTerciice as to which was the seat of the 
meiropolitan. Duwi. or St David, had removocl from the latter place to Mynwy. or Mcnc- 
via, situated In a wild and solitary part of Wales, against the will of many ut‘ the ec¬ 
clesiastics, who patronised the see of C'aerluon on tho Usk, which was the iSiliirian capi- 
taL It full into decay after the departure of the Romans. Qiraldus CambrciiKis says, 
that in his time, lllK), it displayed tnarks of its former magniBccnce. He speaks of its 
splendid palaces, which once emulated, with their gilded roofs, the grandeur of Rome, 
for it was originally built by the Roman princes, onu adorned with stately edifices, a gi¬ 
gantic tower, numerous baths, ruins of temples ami ilieaircs, surrounded with wells, 
which are in part still extant; here we still sec, wiihm and without the walls, subterrane¬ 
ous buildings, aqueducts, vaulted caverns, and stoves so artfully constructed, as to con¬ 
vey beat through secret and imperceptible pores.’* 
t Bede. ^ 
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berlandO who still were pagans, came 
down from the north country with an 
imniense army towards tlie district 
where the eonlerence had bMD held. 
The monks of Bangor having in re* 
roemhrance Augustine's threat, quit* 
tod their monastery in great conster¬ 
nation, and fled to Cambrian army, 
which was suddenly assembling under 
Brochmael, Prince of Fowls. The 
Wcls^/orce was defeated by superior 
numbas, and in the rout which en¬ 
sued, the pagan victor observed a 
number of men, sinmilaily habited, 
without arras, and all kneeing. lie 
was told that they were the people of 
the great monastery praying for the 
Sleety of their countrymen. '' If they 
are crying to their God for my ene¬ 
mies," replied the pagan, ** then they 
flght against us, though without 
armsand he ordered them all to be 
massacred, to the number of SOU, or 
as some say of 2000, for we are as¬ 
sured that there were 2100 monks 
in the monastery, 700 of whom per¬ 
formed the service at three ihtervafs in 
the twenty-four hours. aThe monas¬ 
tery of Bangor, the chief of which bad 
spoken in the fatal appointment with 
AugluUnc, was utterly destroyed; 

A^ thus,*’ says Bede, “ the predic¬ 
tion of the Holy Pontiff was accom¬ 
plished, and the wretches who dis¬ 
dained the offer of eternal salvation, 
were chastised." At this time, it is 
supposed, the religious communities 
were in a great measure broken up, 
and the priests W(.re scattered over 
the country, and resided in spcciiicd 
districts. 

Several ages after this sanguinary 
expedition, there were friends of the 
Roman church who blushed for her 
being concerned in it, and in several 
manuscripts falsified the original his¬ 
torian’s account, so as to make it ap- 
ar that Augustine died a short time 
fore the battle with the Britons and 
the musacre of the monks ; for it is 
the opinion of Drs Goodwin and Ham¬ 
mond, (see Hist. Brit. 271,) that 
Quamvis ipso (Augustino) jam multo 
ante tempore ad ccelestia regna trans¬ 
late,* have been fraudulently interpo¬ 
lated. Augustme was old at that pe¬ 
riod, but he lived at least a year after 
the mawicre which he hadforttold* 

13le Welsh princes, roused at this 
devastation commuted by Ethelfri^, 


Q]fl|hhted their forces, and routeil him 
with immense slaughter, so tliat he did 

not long remain without being chas¬ 
tised for his ambition and ciwelty. 

The successors of Augustine did not 
relinquish the hopes of compelling tlic 
Cambro-Britons to bow to the autho¬ 
rity of Rome. They even extended 
their pretensions to the subjugation of 
the church of Ireland, which was as 
independent as the British of fo¬ 
reign supremacy, and so sealous for the 
faith, that the island was called the 
Land of Saints: but this merit was of 
no advantage in the eyes of tbe lio- 
mish priests ; it was not Cbriatiaiiity, 
but slavery, they cherished in others. 
Beile says that the following message 
was sent to the Irish: We, deputies 
from the Apostolic See to tbe western 
regions, once foolishly believed in your 
island’s reputation for sanctity; but 
we now know, and ran no longer 
doubt, that you are no better than the 
Britons." 

Au»u;^tinc also endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain tile Scots as auxiliaries, and he 
wished them to join with the Roman 
church with respect to the keeping of' 
Easter, and other ceremonies, and to 
acknowledge tlm supremacy of Home ; 
but be met with a refusal similar to 
that of the Cambro-Rritonp. Btdc 
endeavours to excuse their errors by 
observing, that in the remote part 
of the world in which they lived, tlicy 
were unacquainted with the Roman 
decrees, and only taught their disci- 

f dcs out of the writings of the Evaiige- 
ists and Apostles." This sublime 
panegyric, unwittingly bestowed by 

the venerable Bede, sficaks vohimes 
in favour of the tenets of thcAnii-Uo- 
man church : they were acquainted 
with the Scriptun s, and uncontMui- 
nsted by the legendary talca and lo- 

mantic traditions of Rome. 

Laurentius, the successor of Au¬ 
gustine, complains that the Scots were 
equally obstinate with the Britons of 
Wales in opposing the customs of the 

Universal Church. The Bishop says: 
“ We thought the Scots in no way 
differed from the Britons in their be¬ 
haviour ; for Bishop Dattmmon co¬ 
ming to us, not only refused to cat 

ynth us, but even to take his repast 
iu the same house where we were en¬ 
tertained." The British Christians, we 
are also told, hesitated not to eat and 
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drink witli the pagan Saxons, 
dined to hold communion with them 
after they became converted, on ac¬ 
count of their idolatrous mode of wor¬ 
ship. 

Ill 664, a conference of tlie Scots 
clergy was held at the monastery of 
Sheanesliilch, near Whitby, before 
King Osway, on tbc subject of the 
feast of Easter, the clerical ton¬ 
sure, and the supremacy of the Churcli 
of Home. Colman, the head of the 
Scotch church, defended the obser¬ 
vance of Eister, and cited the es^amplc 
of St Jolm and the Eastern church¬ 
es j but the Romish party pleaded that 
of Home, derived, as they alleged, 
from St Peter and St Paul. Caiman 
was asked by the king if it was true 
that Christ said, Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will 1 build iny 
church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it, and to thee will 
I give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ?’* and after obtaining admis¬ 
sions from Colman to certain catego¬ 
rical questions, the king said, ** Then, 
inasmuch as Peter is the door-keeper, 
I would not oppose him on any ac¬ 
count, but rather yield him all obe- 
tlience, lest, when 1 come to the gates 
of heaven, I dud them shut against 
me by him who is allowed to keep the 
key 8.^’ 

Colman being overpowered by the 
Romans, returned to bis colleague, 
to consider the propriety of submitting 
to the Romish church, or maintaining 
their independence and right of judg¬ 
ment ; he had the example of the bar¬ 
barous revenge of that church upon 
the Cambro-Britons, and the same 
might be the fate of his own church. 

Colman lived but a short time after 
this synod, (and his successor was one 

who inclinra in favour of the com¬ 
mands of Rome). Bede, notwithstand¬ 
ing his rancorous hate towards all 
those who opposed tlie Romish ordi¬ 
nances, makes candid concessions fa¬ 
vourable to Colman and his associates. 
“ They lived,” he says, " in the most 
frugal and plain manner, supporting 
themselves by their own labour; their 
wealth was tneir cattle; what money 
was presented to them they gave free¬ 
ly to the poor; their conduct was so 
devout and discreet, that they brought 
religion into so high repute, that a 
cler^man or monk was everywhere 
reenved with joy.” “ In short,” says 
the historian, “ they were so devout 
to the cure of men's souls, that they 


were free from every tincture of ava¬ 

rice and regard of earthly rosseasioD.” 

The Britons, even in tne time of 
Bede, still retained their old usage of 
refusing the clerical tonsure, and thd 
observance of Easter at the proper 
time, so streniiously insisted by 
the Romish church. About twenty- 
five years after his deatbwwhich hap¬ 
pened in 735, Elvod, or I^bodius, was 
appointed bishop of Bangor and pri« 
mate of Gwynedd, or North Wales. 
He in a great measure brought the 
Britons to act in conformity to the 
Romish observance of Easter, though 
the other bishops opposed the inno¬ 
vation ; and on the rumour of dispute, 
the Saxons made an irruption into the 
province where the opposition liad 
manifested itself. The Canibro-Bri- 
tons however opposed, and obtained 
a decisive victory over them, at Coed- 
Marchan, in the vale of Clwyd. 

In 777, to avert the evils of a fo¬ 
reign war, the Prince of Defacubartb, 
or South Wales, sanctioned by his 
authority the alteration of the reli¬ 
gious customf as to the observance of 
Easter and the cleric^ tonsure; but 
this attempt irritated the public feel¬ 
ing to such a degree, that the prfrtce 
was slain in a tumult. This s{mt, 
however, became gradually weaker: 
the princes found it a matter of po¬ 
licy, for the safety of the remnant of 
their country,to submit, however gall¬ 
ing it might be to them, to the arro¬ 
gant demands of Rome, and at lost 
she could number vassals in the midst 
of the most strenuous of her oppo- 

nentsamongnations. Thisconformity, 
however, was hut partial; for Arch¬ 
bishop Usher seems to think, that 
West Wales (which of all other parts 
was most violent against the tradi¬ 
tions and customs of the Roman 
church) stood out yet longer; for it 
appears from the Greek life of St Chry¬ 
sostom, that certain religious men who 
dwelt in tlie isles of the ocean, re¬ 
paired from the utmost borders of 
habitable earth to the Eastern metrS 
polls in the days of Methodius, (who 
was patriarch from 848 to 847,) to 
enquire as to certain ecclesiastical tra¬ 
ditions, and the perfect and exact 
computation of Easter. It is inferred 
from hence, that the British isles are 
re&rred to, and that the grand dis¬ 
pute which bad cost so much blood, 
nad not yet been settled, and that the 
Britons were more ready to acknow- 
le^e the supremacy, if any, of the 
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At length he Roman church in 
the ninth century succeeded^ and the 
Christian world sunk under the ty¬ 
ranny of Rome ; and through a long 
sQccnsion of ages, the insidious arti¬ 
fices of the priesthood, by checking 
the efforts o^nuroan genius, enfeebled 
the power of invention and the fa¬ 
culty of thought, degraded the intel¬ 
lectual powers of man, and almost an- 
nihilatM the very essence of freedom 
and Rherty. 

The disputes between the churches 
may appear upon a cursory glance to 
be trivial and unimportant; but smal> 
events produce great measures when 
they are connected with the liberty of 
a people, and the probability of sub¬ 
jection to a foreign power. The clergy 
and the nation saw that they should 
be allowed no opinions of their own ; 
they were called upon to yield implicit 
and unqualified obedience to the in¬ 
fallible decrees of Rome. The vene¬ 
rable names of the sages of their church 
were treated with irreverence and 
scorn ; the ashes of men, eminent for 
their learning, were scattered on the 
winds of heaven, and the lives of the 
clergy, as well as their flocks, whom 
they were supposed to protect, were 
placed under the dominion of a foreign 
tyrant. Now that we can look back 
on the dark, ruinous empire of the 
Romish church, the conduct of the 
Cambrians in battling against the en¬ 
croachments of that church, claims 
the gratitude and the admiration of 
the Protestant world. 

The poems of the Welsh bards, from 
the Conquest down to the lleroriua- 
tion, abound with cutting and sar¬ 
castic remarks against the clergy of 

the Romish church; and a curious 
poem is still in existence, which free¬ 
ly censures the clergy of the British 
church for.not being more vigilant in 
protecting the people from the crafty 
wests of ^ Romans. It evidently 
ffpves that^e people had a strong 
feeling against the latter church. The 
poem is proved to have been in exist- 
euoe in the 13tb century, but at what 
time it was written antiquarians do 
not agree. Admitting, however, that 
it was written as late as the 13th cen¬ 
tury, when the Chnr^ of Rome was 
at iu highest pitch of power and mag¬ 
nificence, there were men in WoIm 
bold enough to declare to the world, 
that an ixubpendent ^nd pure form of 


Cfajiistianity had existed in the island 
Mwe rile Churdi of Rome assumed 
its supremacy. 

Owae ofl^risd byd, 

Ni angreif^ia gwyd, 

Ni pregrtha, 

Ni warcheidw ci gall 
Ac ev yn fugail; 

Ni's areilia, 

Ni ddifer ci ddefaid, 

Kha|; qlciddisu Rbuveliuad, 

All Ion gloppa. 

The substance of whidi extract is^ 
Woe be to the priest who reproves 
vice, who preaches not, who protects 
not liis fold, though he be a sheplierd, 
who neither attends to, nor guards his 
sheep from the wolves of Rome, with 
his knobbed staff. 

There were eight Homan successors 
of Augustine before the accession of 
a Saxon to the primacy of Canterbury. 
Tlie Anglo-Saxons, for ages, were the 
most abject slaves of llome. Tlie 
successors of the pirates, Hengist and 
Horsi, became the bearers o!' gildtd 
crosses and crosiers, instead of the 
massy battle-uxe. Their ambition 
was to have around, them an army uf 
Benedict ine monks; they esteemed the 
consecration of a monastery as one of 
the most triumphant acts of their 
reign; and an event of that dcscrip.* 
lion was celebrated with most gorgeouv 
pomp. 

The good understanding, howev^, 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Church of llome became weaker: the 
shame of dcpcndctice was graiiualiy 
felt, and they no longer n-miticd their 
largesses to Rome. Then did the 
Saxons become in the eyes of the Ro¬ 
man church, what the ('ambrians had 
been, rebels against her supremacy. 
She became tliLir deadly Slbemy, and 
leagued herself against them : she 
Battered and encourajged a foreign and 
ambitious enemy agaimt them, as riie 
had formerly done against the Cambru- 
Britons. She furnished the Nortnuu 
invaders with the consecrated banners 
of the cross, which had been formerly 
given to the Saxons against the Bri¬ 
tons, and freely bestowed upon the 
Normans, in the name of St Pet^, 
(and what has she not done and given 
in his name,) the goods and the l^es 
of the conquered; and since they had 
ceased to be her slaves, she did all 
in her power to make them the bonds¬ 
men of those who would become tri¬ 
butary to her avaricious and sensari 
dominion. 
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The Saxon church hectme watre, if manifestlie apparmt by 

the Normana annihilated, and Saidtf their deeda and behaviour: {w we 


England could no longer boast of a 
sinfde Saxon bishop. The land, the 
wealth, the church, and the Saxons 
themselyes, became wholly Norman 
property. The Saxons, barbarians as 
they were treated by the Conqueror, 
had disappeared from the face of the 
kingdom os a free and independent 
people. 

The Cambrians, when England 
could no longer furnish wealth for 
dbuquest, came in for their share of 
oppression, and llie successors of the 
Bastard designed to bring them under 
the yedee which lay heavily on the 
Saxons. While the Normans sent 
yearly tributes to the prince of the 
apostles, all their violence, all their 
aggresdons, paB«ied in the eyes of Uomu 
as just and lawful; but the resistance 
of the unfortunate objects could never 
be regarded with Christian charity : 
they were considered presumptuous, 
rebellious suns ol' Satan. The inva« 
der slew the Cambrian clergy, inuti* 
lated them, or cut out their tongues, 
and the Churchof UumecKcuscdiiall.*' 

The letters addre<.8ed hy Llewelyn 
aiiil David, Prince of Wales, to John, 
Arcillu^hu|) of Canterbury, (transla¬ 
tions of which are published m War¬ 
rington's History of Wales,) exhibit 
the dreadful situation of the princi¬ 
pality under the Normans. The Prince 
Llewelyn alleges, that although 
the kingtlome of England be vnder 
the speciaU protection of the See of 
Home, and with speciiill ioue regard¬ 
ed of the Biimc; yet when the Lord 
the Pope, and the Court of Home, shall 
vndersLand of the great damages which 
arc done vnto vs by the Englishmen, 
to wit, the articles of the peace con¬ 
cluded and swurue vnto, violated and 
broken, the robbing and burning of 
the eburcheS) the inurtheriiig of ec¬ 
clesiastical! persons, as well religious 
as seculav; the alaughter of women 
great with child, and children suck¬ 
ing their mother's brests; the des- 
trocing of hospitals, aud houses of re¬ 
ligion ; killing the men and women 
professed in the holie places, and euen 
before the altars: we hope that your 
Fatherhood, and the said Court of 
Rome, will rather with pittie lament 
our case, than with rigour of punish¬ 
ment auraent our sorrow. Who they 
be, whieu are delited with bloodshed 


would liue quietlie upon 0 ^ owne if 
we might be suffered; butwEngUab- 
men coming to ouroountr^didputaB 
to the sword, neither sparing sex, age, 
sickoesae, nor any thing regarding our 
sacred places, the like whereof the 
Welshmen neuer committed. We have 
put ourselues in armour, being dri- 
uen therevnto by iiecessitie: for we 
and our people were so oppressed, 
trodden vnder foote, spoilt, and 
brought to slauere by the kiqg's offi¬ 
cers, contrarie to the forme of the 
peace concluded against iusdee, none 
otherwise than if we were Saracens or 
lews.” The Prince concludes by cau¬ 
tioning the archbishop against giving 
credit to slander and falsehood; ** for 
even as in their deedcH they have and 
do oppress us, so in their words they 
will not sticke to slander us, laieing to 
our charge what likcth them best. 
Therefore, forasmuch as they are al- 
wuies present with you, and we absent 
from you, they ojipressing, and wc 
Oppressed, we are to desire you, euen 
for liis sake from whom nothing is bui, 
not to credit men’s words, but to vxu- 
inme iheir ileedes. Thus we bid your 
holiness farewell. Dited at Garth 
Celyii, in the Feast of S. Marline." 

The same prelate wrote u secret let¬ 
ter to David, the brother of Prince 
J.ltrwelyn, and which may be fiund in 
tbe same history. The following ex¬ 
tracts will serve to shew the motive 
q 1 David ibr writing to die archbishop. 
The latter in his Jetu-r says,—“ First, 
That if for the honor of God (juxta 
debitum crucis assumpte) he will go 
to the Holie Land, he shall be pro- 
uided for according to his degree, so 
that he doo not returns, unlessc he be 
calltd by the king: and wc truht to 

entreat the king to prouide for his 
child. 4 Item, we feare (whereof we 
be Horrie) videssc you doo agree to 
peace, wc most eertenlie will aggrauatc 
the sentence ecclesiasticall against you 
for your faults." To which the fol¬ 
lowing noble and extraordinary reply 
was made by the last of the Wc^sh 
princes of Arthur's royal stock 
** When he (David) is deposed to see 
the Holie Land, he will doo it for 
God’s sake voluntarilie, not by such 
opforcement against hie will; liecauac 
be knowetb enforced scruice not 10 
please God; and if he hereafter shall 
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for deuotion see the Holie Land, that 
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.|ft.irour lordahip, deairinff your ffodlic 
ain charitable uelpe.’* 

In the absence of all other document¬ 


is no cause fur euer to desinherit his 
offspring, but rather to reward them. 
Ana for tb^ neither the prince aor 
his people, ror countrie nor for gaines, 
did moouc warre, inuatllng no tnan’a 
lantls, but defending their oune lands, 
lawes, and liberties; and that the king 
and his people, of inueteratc hatred, 
and for covetousness to get our lands 
inuading the same, raooved warre: 
wee therefore see our defence is iuste 
and lawful!,.and herein wee trust God 
will helpe vs, and will turne his re- 
uenge upon destroiers of churches; 
vrho haue rooted up and burned 
churches, and taken out both all Ba% 
craments and sacred thinu from them, 
killing priests, darks, religious, lame, 
dumbe, deaffh, yongliogs sucking their 
mother's (taps, weakc and impotent, 
both man and woman, and commit¬ 
ting all other enormities, as partlie it 
appeareth to your holincsse. Where¬ 
fore God forbid that your holtiiessc 
should fulminate sentence against anic, 
but such as bath doone such things. 
We who haue suffered all these things 
at the king's officers' hands, doo hope 
at your hands remedie and comfort; 
and that you will punish such church 
robbers and killers, who can defend 
themselues no waies, least that their 
impunitie be cause and example for 
others to do the like. Uerie manic in 
our countrie doo much roaruuU that 
YOU counselled vs to leaue our oune 
land, and to go to an other man’s lands 
among our enemies to Hue; for seeing 
we cannot haue peace in our ownc 
land, which is our oune right, mu' h 
lesse should be quiet in an other man’s, 
amongst our enemies. And though it 
be hard to liue in warre and peril], 
harder it is to be vtterlie destroied and 
brought to nothing; especialHc for 
Christians, seeking else nothing but 
to defend our owne, being by necessi- 
tie driuen Uierevnto, and the greedie 
ambition' of our enemies. 

And your bolinesse told vs, that 
yoju bad nilminated sentence against 
all that tot hatred or gaines doo hin¬ 
der j^ee. And it appeareth eui- 
dentlie who doo war for these causes, 
the feare of deaUi, the feare of impri¬ 
sonment, the feare of perpetuall pri- 
ron, the feare of disinheriting, no kcep- 
i ng of promise, a>nenant, grant, nor 
cfmHiw, tyrannicall dominion, add 

manie more like cooE^l vi to be iu 
warre; and this^e imw to God and 


ary evidence, these alone would and 
do manifestly prove the countenance 
which the Church of Rome afforded 
the Normans against the Welsh. The 
latter were poor; their armies did not 
glitter in the sun, arrayed in sumptu¬ 
ous armour; they formed but a sorry 
contrast with the gorgeously-attired 
Normans. The Court of Home, at 
that time the most avaricious of all 
others, could not regard as Christians 
the poor and persecuted Cambrians ; 
it counted as nothing their wots, their 

patriotic heroism, that heroic conduct 
whicli their contemporary, who was 
nearly allied to themselves, acknow'- 
ledged and admired; far Giraldus 
Cambrensis says, Tlie men of Eng¬ 
land fight for gain; rite Welsh for li¬ 
berty : the former seek to have more; 
the only desire of the latter is, not to 
lose the little they have, and to keep 
the poor corner Uiat is left to them.’ 

The Normans practised the same 
system in Wales, as they had in Eng¬ 
land among the Saxons ; they declared 
the Cambrian clergy heretical and an- 
tii^risttan, in order that they might 
strip, disperse, and proscribe them, 
and make themselves roasters of the 
souls as well as the bodies of the van¬ 
quished. 

In Henry I.'s reign, the bishops of 
Wales, who had become gradually re¬ 
conciled to Rome, complained heavily 
to the Pope of the usurpation and spo¬ 
liation of tlieir national churches by 
men of a foreign language—men iu no 
way religious, as they stated, but 
grossly irreligious and ignorant The 
pope would not listen to tlie com- 

I daints, and never could be made be- 
ieve, that the men who had recon¬ 
quered the Peter pence, were not the 
best judges of what was beneficial for 
the souls of the Cambrians. 

The reiterated complainU of the 
Cambrians having been of no avail, 
they took the law and dispensation of 
justice into their own hands, and, as 
Roger llovendon says, ** drove away 
by armed force the foreign race of 

priests, and who disposed of the church 
like a private patrimony.” One Herve, 
a semi-military priest, common in 
those days, was appointed Bishop of 
Bangor. He drew the sword agsinst 

the Cambrians, (as on ancient author 
hath it,) and issued daily anatbemaB 
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ogainst tbeoi, nnd at the eame tfaUe 
gave them battle at the head of a 
troop compoaed of his kinsmen^ and 
soldiers in pay. The Cambrians 
would not submit to be both excom¬ 
municated and slaughtered without 
resistance. They defeated the bishop’s 
force, killed one of his brothers ond 
many of hia men, and compelled them 
to take flight. Herve went to the 
king, who cmiCTatulated liim upon 
having suflbrea for religion; and 
Pope Pascal wrote, with his own 
hawd, a letter to the King (of Eng¬ 
land) recommending him to favour. 
For, after the death of his brother, he 
and his followers had been expelled 
from his bishopric ** by the ferocity 
and persecution of the harhariann. 
Eight Cambrian chiefs, in the reign 
of Henry 11., appealed to the Pope 
against the atrocities of the foreign 
robbers, whom the English or Nor- 
mant! quartered upon the country, un¬ 
der the names of priests or bishops. 
These bishops of another country, said 
they, hate us and our country ; they 
are our mortal enemies: can they 
then be interested about our souls ? 
Wc know that they are placed among 
us as in ambuscade, to discharge their 

shafts at our backs, and excommuni¬ 
cate us at the first order they receive. 
Whenever an expedition is preparing 
ill England against us, the Primate 
suddenly interdicts that part of the 
country which it is proposed to in¬ 
vade ; our bishops, who arc his crea¬ 
tures, hurl their anathemas against 
the people collectively, and against 
the chiefs who rise at their head by 
name, so that such of us as perish in 
defence of our homes, for tne salva¬ 
tion of our common country, fall ex¬ 
communicated and cursed.f 

Giraldus informs us, that when he 
travelled through Wales, with Arch¬ 
bishop Baldwin as an interpreter, to 
preach the crusade, they excommuni¬ 
cated Owen Cyvcilioc merely for not 
waiting on the prelate; and a few 
lines farther on, in his Itinerary, he 
gives the prince credit for every vir¬ 
tuous and honourable feeling. 

Such was the situation of the Cam¬ 
brian church in the 12th century, 
and the conduct and character of the 
Church of Rome to those who did not 
succumb to her commands, and feed 
lier rapacious appetite. Every com¬ 
passionate and generous mind must 


feel for the situation and the auflbr- 
ings of the Cambrians under the bit¬ 
ter thraldom of Rome and the Kor- 
mans. AtatimewhenfiutbintheUoi- 
versal Church prevailed from one end 
of Europe to the other, it will easily 
be imagined what an engine of power 
the conquerors directed, when they 
had in the van of their army the ana¬ 
themas and fulminationa of Rome at 
their command, liic noble robbers, 
when they invaded the territories, and 
possessed themselves of the homes 
and inheritances of the inhabitants, 
wielded the sword in one hand, and 
with the other dealt out utter damna¬ 
tion upon the heads of the chiefs and 
the miserable population; at once 
wresting from them their lives, and < 
the hope of future happiness in ano¬ 
ther world. The Church of Rome 
compounded with the invader for the 
spoil of the vanquished, and partici¬ 
pated wiUi him in his ill-gotten wealth. 
It is no inatu-r of surprise, that men 
would address and supplicate the pro¬ 
tection of Rome (the Pandoreau oox 
from whence all these evils emanated) 
against such insufferable wrongs: their 
own generosity induced them to hope, 
that the Pope, the miscalled Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, would commise¬ 
rate their pitiable situation. But pity 
and charity were not tlie ruling im¬ 
pulse in the bosom of that church, 
and her head; tlie pure stream of 
Christinnity had lost itself, for a time, 
in a mighty swamp of tradition and 
priestcraft. 

The only dispute in the British 
church, suWquently to the conquest 
of England by tbe Normans, as to its 
supremacy, was between the prelates 
of that church and the Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy. The latter insisted upon 
being tbe supreme head, and tiic 
Welsh would acknowledge no one 
but the Bishop of St David. Gtral- 
dus CambrensiB, a Norman on the fa¬ 
ther’s side, but who had been broueht 
up and educated among the Welsh, 
felt as they did: he knew that if the 
Welsh could not prove or support their 
right of national election, they would 
be compelled to receive strangers and 
cuemies as confidants of their religi¬ 
ous thoughts, which was unsuppori- 
ably galling, and probably the most 
cruel of the tyrannies inflicted by the 
conquest. Giraldus was elected by the 

Welsh clergy Bishop of St David 
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more than once, against the will of 
the metropoliCan of Canterbury aod 
the king* And his election as often 
aDnulled, ** Never, while I live," 
aaid King Henry, ** will 1 BiifPt.T the 
Welsh to have an archbialiop.” Giral- 
dus spent many years in co<i|pting 
the point, and mode several joarneys 
to Home tp prove Uie auprcuiacy of 
his dioeeaa, and the legality of his 
election. Poor Giraldus had nothing 
to bock hit suit but old worm-eaten 
records. His opponent had bags w*«ll 
stored with gold, and mighty promises 
in reversion. When was it that the 
Churoh of Home could withstand the 
glittering and precious metal the 
venality of that church has been for 
ages proverbial. 

Girsldus, of course, lost his suit, 
and Cambria her primacy. He retired 
into seclusion, having refused three 
bishoprics and an archbishopric in 
Ireland, oiieied to him by Henry, for 
this reason, as he declare s: 1 re> 
fused, because the Irish, iu like man¬ 
ner as the Welsh, will never take 
or accept for their bishop, unless com¬ 
pelled by violence, a man born out of 
their country." 

The conduct of Giraldus inadeagroat 
impression upon the WeUh princes, 
and it became a subject of interest 
in the natiou, and among the duels 
who fought for the independence of 
their country. **Our country," said the 
Prince of Powis, has sustained great 
conflicts against the Knglish, yet ne¬ 
ver has any one been so daring against 
them as he of St David ; tur he with¬ 


stood their king, their primate, their 
priests, all of them, for the honour of 
Wales." And at a feast held ut the 
court of Llewelyn, one of tiic last of 
the native princes of Wales, in the 
interior of the country, (where the 
Normans had not penetrated,) a bard 
rote and took up his harp to celebrate 
the self-devotion of Giraldus ; of him 
who had stood up against all the power 

of England, in the ause of St JDavid 
and the Welsh. ** Long as our coun¬ 
try shall last," said he, in extempo¬ 
rary verse, ** let bis noble daring be 
told by the eongater'e voice and the 

i«#r'a pen.“* 

Thin terminated the honourable 
irtnggle of Cambrians in support 
^ tbuir nationd churcli. 1 1 is a matter 


of pride and gratifleatiou to a native 


of the principality, to find that the an¬ 
cient princes and cliiefs of the coun¬ 
try valued and respected the conduct 
and private worth of Giraldus, in 
maintaining the hopeless cause of a 
people who had for ages foi^ht brave¬ 
ly, but unsuccessfully, against fatali¬ 
ty and superior numbers. 

It may be fairly presumed, tliat 
the Cambrians, subsequently to the 
overthrow of their independency, bore 
the yoke of the Romish faith with 
reluctance and impatience, inasmudi 
as when the Reformation dawiged, 
and afterwards broke forth with so 
much fervour under the protection 
of a descendant of their ancient prin¬ 
ces, Henry VIII., they became, al¬ 
most to a man, TrotCfitanu; and witli- 
out fear of contradiction, it may be 
added, that taking into consldcrittiou 
tlie extent of the population, there 
will be found, comparaiively, a small¬ 
er number of Kotusn Catholics iti the 
principality Oehi^ natives, tliun in any 
portion of the kmpdoiu. 

A tribute of praise is due to Mtm- 
sicur A. Thierry,t for his candid and 
honourable testiinuny m Bupi>ort of 
the Wehh character, and particularly 
for the following passage, among 
Others of equal merit:—“ Thus dh- 
appeared from the whole island of 
Hiitain, excepting only the small and 
barren country of Waites, the race of 
the Celts, Cambrians, Lccgrians, and 
Hritoiis, properly so called, of whum 
part had emigrated directly from the 
eastern extremities of Europe, and 
part bad eonio into Britain, after a 
Rtay, longer or shorter, on tlie coast 
of Gaul. Tiiese feeble remains of a 
great people had the glory ot keeping 
]>os6ession of their last corner of ter¬ 
ritory against the eflbrts of an eticiuy 
immensely superior in numbers and 
resources, often vanquished, but never 
subjugated, and bearing through the 
course of ages the unshaken convic¬ 
tion of a my bti-riouK eternity rcsirved 
for their name and their language. 
This eternity was foretold by the 
bards of the Welsh, from the first 
day of their defeat; and whenever, in 
alur times, a new invader crossed thu 

mountains of Cambria, after the most 
complete victories, his captives wouM 
repeat to him,-—* ’Tie all in vain; 
thou canst destroy neither our name 
iior our language.' fortune, bra- 
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very, and, above all, tbc nature oftbe 
country, formed of rocks, lakes, and 
sands, justiBed these predictions, 
which, though rash ones, are a re¬ 
markable evidence of vigorous imagi¬ 
nation in the little people who darod 
to make them their national creed.” 

In tracing this sketch of the His¬ 
tory of the British Church, the pa¬ 
tience of the reader is probably ex¬ 
hausted. dustice, however, cannot be 
dune the subject within the limits to 
which it must be confined. Many im¬ 
portant and interesting events have 
been but slightly touched upon, and 
many entirely omitted. Sufficient, 
however, have been produced, to con¬ 
vince the most sceptical, that the an¬ 
cient British Church, during the first 
nine centuries after the birth of our 
Saviour, was independent ot'the^pi- 
ritual dominion, or rather the tyran¬ 


ny, of the Church of Rome, or of any 
Other earthly jK>wer; and that when 
the Cambro-Britons did subfliitte the 
yoke, it was contrary to the will of the 
nation, and brought on by the exertion 
of mere brute force on the part of the 
Angte^Normans. A plain and unadorn¬ 
ed sUtement of facts is here submitted 
to'thepublic, every word of whicli is in¬ 
contestably proved byhistory. Thccha- 
racter of the ('hureh of Borne requires 
no comment; and let our legislators 
beware how they sacrifice the manifold 
blessings reaped at the Reformation, in 
order to apjH'ase, for a time only, the 
brawlings of a set of furious dema¬ 
gogues, who have notlnng to lose, but 
every thing to gain, by a convulsion 
in the constitution. 

Hywel. 

Gwynedd, \0(h Feb. 1689. 


TAinOttS. 

*• logratus csl, qui beuefleium vt aveeptMe negat, quod accqiU.** 

bf'M. de Benef, 


TiiKnu is a sapient saying in fre¬ 
quent use, the origin of which being 
scarcely known, its correct ineauing 
Itas been long and universally muun- 
dcristood. The saying to which we 
allude is, that ** nine tailors make a 
inun." The erroneous construction of 
this apophthegm has produced much 
unmerited indignity to that class of 
beings termed tailors; whereas, in 
fact, if recognised in a proper view, 
it ought to raihc that order to an ele- 
vatiun far above any other description 
of persons. Tlic true reading of it is, 
that a conclave of tailors, consi^ing 
perhans ancitntly of nine, and even 
now ^considering the great division of 
fashionable labour) comprisiug a num¬ 
ber not much bmallcr, does, by its joint 
efforts, niahr, or crfatf, that creature 
called a roan.” Thai such has been 
the primitive signification of the max¬ 
im, now applied with horrible ingra¬ 
titude in contempt of so useful a fra¬ 
ternity, may be gathered from the ob¬ 
servations of cvery-day life. 

It would he sufficient, without en¬ 
tering into detail, and without quoting 
the learned authority of Bamfyltle 
Moore Carew, to ask the reader If he 
ever marked contrast between die 
sheepish and awkward apprentice of 
some surgeon and apothecary in any 
little country town, one hundred miles 
distant from London, when he first 
starts on his important journey to the 


metropolis for the purpose of attend¬ 
ing lectures at Guy’s or Thomas’s, 
and the same being, when be returns 
to his friends, after a twelvemonth's 
absence ? And if there be a remarkable 
and advantageous contrast, whereby is 
it produced ? Not by the difference in 
climate,—nor by the change of society, 
—nor by the increase of science.—No! 
it is an effect of the Frometheau talent 
of a Stultz. 

Rut to be more minute. There is 
nothing upon earth that is of so much 
utility to men in general as fine clothes. 
A splendid equipage, a magnificent 
house, may draw the gaze of idle 
passers, ami excite an occasional in¬ 
quiry. Rut who, that«lia8 enured 
taverns and coffeehouses, has not per¬ 
ceived that the ratio of civility and 
attention from the waiter is regulated 
by the dress of his various customers ? 
Any stranger, elegantly and fashion¬ 
ably attired, will find little difficulty 
in obtaining deference, politeness, and 
even credit, in every shop be enters; 
whereas the stranger, in niorq homely, 
or less modish garb, is really nobody. 
In truth, the gentleman isdisun^sh- 
cd in the crowd only by the cut of his 
txowsers, and he carries his patent of 
nobility in his coat-lap. And to whom 
does he owe this index of his identity, 
but to his despised and much calum¬ 
niated tailor ? 

But it is not merely deference and 
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rei]>ect ^Lich the genius of 3 rour uilor 
produces. Absolute admiration is the 
result of bis industry. Kot the celes¬ 
tial plumage, and impalpably fine and 
silken web of angels’ wings, more dis¬ 
tinctly denote that they are habitants 
of a higher sphere, than does ^ ex- 
quisitcly turned and unwrinkled flow 
of a first-rate surtout point out the 
wide difierence between him who 
weurs it, and the ragged wretches who 
poUnte bis atmosphere by their vici¬ 
nity. If he take a flight from the 
metropolitsn cnoporium of fashion, 
and alight in some distant vUl^e, he 
is gaped at, with astonished admiration, 
by crowds of inexperienced bnmpkins, 
and addressed with a lowly humility 
approaching almost to idolatry. From 
whom does he derive his attributes of 
divinity ? They arc the inspirations 
of his tailor. 

There is not a metamorphosis in all 
the pages of Ovid so wonderful as that 
which the great magician of the f«hears 
and thiinbte is cap^le of efibeting. Tf 
there be the most unpleasant dispro- 
jiortions in the turn of your limbs— 
any awkwardness or deformity in your 
figure, the enchantment of this migb ty 
wizard instantly communicates sym¬ 
metry and elegance. The incongruous 
and unseemly furrows of your shape 
become smoothed and harmonized; 
and the total want of nil shape is im¬ 
mediately supplied by the beautiful 
undulatiouB oi’ the coat, and the grace¬ 
ful faU of the pantaloons. And all this 
is by the latency of your tailor. His 
necromantic skill, unlike that of too 
many practisers of supernatural arts, 
it exercised only for the benefit of the 
world: and whilst Circe transformed 
the companions'of Ulyt^es into brute 
beasts, toe benevolent enchanter of our 
day traoeforms brute beasts into hand¬ 
some and attractive men. Nay, had 
Olympus been furnished with a tailor, 
Brotheus would have had no necessity 
to bum himself to death for the pur¬ 
pose of escaping ridicule from the gods 
on account of his deformity. 

But he who is most indebted to this 
luanufacturer of elegant forms, is the 
lover: and the twse ingratitude of this 
soitiif person is dreadfully enormous. 
Afw'^ has riveted the gaze of his 
nlMvia upon his charming figure, 
dfifthh forth sigha of admiration for 
his remarkable oleganee, excited the 
most tender perturbations by the grace 
of his movements, and finally acquired 
a complete surrender of her heart by 


the striking interest of his attitude 
when kneeling at her feet, he igno¬ 
rantly and presumptuously ascribes 
this to his own intrinsic qualities, 
without ever remembering that the 
abilities of bis tailor are the sole source 
of all liis success* The very being, 
who has endowed such a man with all 
his attractions, rests contented with 
the payment of his bills, (if be be 
fortunate enough to obtain that); 
whilst the other, by the power of fas¬ 
cinations 80 procured, obtains a lovely 
wife and twenty thousand pounds. 
Sic tvw MOrt voWw, &c. 

Such is the skill of that tvonderful 
being, the tailor, that his transforma¬ 
tions are not more extraordinary than 
sudden. The time which is occupied 
in thus new-moiddingthchuman frame 
is really trivial compared with the 
stupendous change which is literally 
wrought. It is true the soul may 
remain the same, but a new body is 
actually given to it by the inU;ri> 0 Bi- 
tion of vesdary talent: And this is 
what we have always believed to he 
the genuine meaning of the metem¬ 
psychosis of Pythagoras. 

But we do )}ot mean to assert, that 
the tailor's art has no power over the 
spiritual as well ns corporeal portions 
of our nature. On the contrary, wo 
have seen men, the devclopemcnt of 
whose mental faculties has been so 
vague and uncertain, as to leave room 
for supposing that they possessed no 
mind at all, assume the expression of 
much intellectual acumen by the as¬ 
sistance of clothes cut in a peculiar 
Style; and we have known the turn 
of a coat collar hive more effect in 
giving a man a wise and knowing look, 
than a score of bumps. 

It seems to us that the efibet of the 
tailor's skill, on mankind in general, 
has been better known among the wise 
Romans, than among the less honest 
and more ungrateful generations of our 
own period. When a Roman ctnergcil 
from the imbecility of infancy, and tlie 
unnoticed or despised occupations of 
boyhood, the great and momentous 
era of his life, when he should be first 
entitled to mix on equal terms in the 
grave discussions of age, push forth his 
active ambition into scenes of bustle 
and commotion, (umpire to influence the 
ilcstinicsof nations by election to pub¬ 
lic oflQcos, or look forward to be the 1^- 
er of victorious armies, fighting the bat¬ 
tles of his country, was not marked by 
the imperative laws of the common- 
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wealth wltli splendid entertainmenu 
and sumptuous festivitiefl. The only 
thing that was rigidly exacted by cub> 
tom and law was an alteration of dress. 
The labour of the tailor was put in re« 
(juisition, and the toga virilin was the 
emblem of manhood. It is not, there* 
fore, without the most cogent reasons 
that we assert our opinion, that the 
distich of Pope, Worth makes the 
man/' or the title appended by CuUey 
Cibber to one of his dramas, ** Love 
makes the man/* ought henceforth to 
yiekl, in point of truth, to the irrefro* 
gable principle which wc here solemn¬ 
ly advance, that it is the tailor makes 

the man." 

It has often occurred to us that the 
occupations of the tailor give him a 
greater opportunity of contemplating 
tho weakness of human nature, than 
is possessed by any other member of 
llte community. There is in all men 
a latent love of exciting admiration by 
their exterior excellences; and though 
inaDy« who pique themselves on the 
Strength of their minds, affect to ridi¬ 
cule the desire of being thought hand¬ 
some, we nueslion if there be any man 
living, be Ills mental endowments ne¬ 
ver so acute, and hib conviction of the 
folly of such feelings never so strong, 
who would not experience some degree 
of gratification at being complimented, 
with an appearance of candour, on the 
elegance and attractiveness of his per¬ 
son. It is true this weakness is, in 
many, silenced or effectually concealed 
by the prcdomir.ancc of good sense ; 
but it is never wholly destroyed. It 
is from its inUucitce that men who, 
from indolence or otlier causes, ore 
usually careless of their dress, are 
nevertheless better pleased when by 
accident their tailor sends them home 
a coat of sycl) a style as shall be best 
adapted to display the figure to advan¬ 
tage. Put the far greater number of 
men arc not only not careless, but are 
even painfully solicitous, about the cut 
of their clothes. lie, therefore, who, 

in general socicly, is ambitious of be« 
ing thought of strong mind, and a 
despiscr of outward beauty in men, 
and who would dread to have his pri¬ 
vate inclinations, on this head, scruti¬ 
nized by tliose to whom he is holding 
forth such opinions, does not scruple 
fully to disclose hia foible in the pre¬ 
sence of hia tailor. Whilst the latter 
is taking his dimensions, the pbiloso- 
idiic contemner of bodily perfections 


is requesting that the coat sball ait 
tight here, and wide there, and grace- 
fiUly everywhere ; and after Juving 
uttered directions of the moat parti¬ 
cular nature, in order to seonre a gar- 
mentHliat sball give him a fine shape, 
he spin goes forth to vent his con¬ 
tempt against the silly puerility of 
those minds which place any value in 
a handsome form. , 

But how the tailor must chuckle 
witli an inward grin, arising partly 
from amusement, and partly composed 
of a sneer, when he receives the minute 
injunctions of some crooked wretch as 
to the mode in which his coat is to be 

fashioned. The poor awkward mon¬ 
ster is not aware of his own deform¬ 
ities, and talks to his tailor about 
shewing off* the shape thus, or thus, 
as if he were a mode! of statuary sym¬ 
metry newly come out of the hands of 
Praxiteles. The tailor, with the most 
unbroken gravity on his face, assents 
to all the directions, at the same time 
that the features of his heart are abso¬ 
lutely distorted by tho laughter with 
which it is convulsed. 

When, dicrefore, we consider the 
benefits conferred upon the world by 
tailors—when wc call to mind the 
tributes to our vanity which we have 
been enabled to exact by their assist¬ 
ance—but, above all, when we re¬ 
member ibat our tailor is the only 
confidant into whose faithful and sym¬ 
pathising bosom we dare to pour the 
story of our weakness, and from whom 
alone we dare to ask for aid,—are wc 
not guilty of a heinous and abominable 
ingratitude, of the basest and most de¬ 
testable kind, when we speak of such 
benefactors as being inaividually of 
minor humanity, and possessing only 
fractional components of our kind ? 
We, who have gone on steadily, with 
literary chivalry, in one consistent 
path, advocating the cause of injured 
worth, unveiling moral and poutical 
error, and delivering truth from the 
trammels of mysticism or falsehood, 
do confidently trust that this our 
learned explanation of an ancient 
maxim, and our clear and cornpreben- 
sivo exposure of a criminal mistake so 
deeply grounded, may have the^od 
effect of raising those illustrious ^- 
sons, who form the subject of this 
article, to that dignifi^ eminence 
which tliey so justly merit. 

S. Tk. 
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The Grove of the Broken Heart-^Continued. 


Autumn was fast fading into win- 
tcr, when the heavy tidings o# her 

sudden bereavement fell like ait ice- 
bolt on the heart of Miss Aboyne. 
And loi^ it WOM before the unremitting 
tenderneas an^ attention of her now 
sole earthly protector—her betrothed 
husband—and the more than maternal 
cares of her faithful Nora, were re¬ 
warded by any indications of reviving 
health and cheerfulness in the obj^ 
of their mutual anxiety. 

Fassiog the common love between 
parent and child, had been that which 
bound upf as in one, the hearts of 
Colonel Aboyne and his motherless 
daughter; and the reflection that, 
for her sake, this beloved father had 
undertaken the voyage which had 
terminated so fatally, failed not to dash 
her cup of eofrow with peculiar bit- 
temetfl. The suddenness of the shock 
had also tried to the uttermost her 


delicate and already impaired constitu¬ 
tion ; and for a consi deraHle time it 
required all the sedulous care of love 
and fidelity, and all the skill anti un¬ 
remitting watchfulness of her medical 
adviser, to avert tlie threatening symp¬ 
toms of decline. 

But not only was Milliccnt Aboyne 
too truly a Christian, to sorrow like 
those who have no hope, but even in 
thiM tcorld she felt and gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged that she hud hopes, and 
dear ones; and that, it'it plcast d Ciod 
to restore her to health, the after life 


that was to be passed with the hus¬ 
band of her choice, to whom she had 
been consigned, in a manner, by the dy¬ 
ing breath uf her beloved fatlu r, would 
be one of sweet contentectness. There¬ 
fore, when she pr^iyed fervently to be 
reconciled to God’s will in alt tbingn, 
she thought it no sin to add to that 
petition, a bumble and pathetic sup¬ 
plication for continued life, if he saw 
that expedient for her; and 

the boon so submissively implored 
was, to pesent appearance, graciously 
conceded. Returning health once 
jorated the long-drooping 
again there was hope, and 
m, and innocent enjoyment, 
OMkoweet companionship, in the or¬ 
phan’s home. Thon it was that Vernon 
began to urge her on the subject of an 
immediate union, with afiectionate and 



forcible persuasion ; and Millicent was 
too well aware of the reasonabhnesH of 
bis arguments, and too nobly free from 
all taint of affectation, to hesitate a 
roomeDt in acceding to his entreaties, 
except from motives of tender reluc¬ 
tance to exchange her mourning dress 
for bridal raiment, before the expi¬ 
ration of a twelvemonth from the time 
of her irreparable loss. She was also 
desirous, with God's blessing, to ^fsel 
her health more perfectly re* established 

before she took upon hersdf the re¬ 
sponsibility of new and important du¬ 
ties; and finally a compromise between 
the lovers was definitively arranged, 
that iu three months from that last 
May morning which completed the 
sixth month from her father's death, 
Milliccnt Aboyne should become the 
wife of Horace Vernon. 

Few, on either side, were the re¬ 
quisite marriage preparations. Little 
of worldly goods bad each wherewith 
to endow the other. On Vernon's 
side, only the stnuU stipend of his cu¬ 
racy; on that of Millicent, no more 
than tlie projierty of her little cottage, 
and the broken sum of that small 
hoard, which wa^ all Colonel Aboyne 
had been enabled to bequeath to his 
orphan daughter. Added to her scanty 
heritage was, however, one heir-loom, 
justly valued by Millicent os a jewel 
of great price. The faithfully devoted 
Nora woa never to be sundered from 
her foster child; and with herald and 
experience, the latter smilingly pro¬ 
mised Vernon, that comfort and fru¬ 
gality should go hand in hand in their 
future establifihmcn t. Already Horace 
had asmmed the management, not 
only of Milliceut’s flower-beds, but of 
the whole productivefMid well-ar¬ 
ranged little gardon; and he never 
quitted the small domain to return to 
his solitary corner of the large ram¬ 
bling old Hcctory, (occupied in part 
payment of his scanty dues,) without 
longing more and more impatiently 
for the approaching hour, when the 

gentle mistress of Sea Vale Cottage 
should admit him there, the wedded 

E artner of her humble and happy 
oine. 

One morning Vernon entered Mil- 

licent'sllttie sitting-room with an open 
letter in hii hand, which be flosg into 
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her lap as she sat at work, with an air 
of half jeatln?, half arrious discom* 
pomire. “ There, Milly 1” said he; 
** read that^aiid you may expect me 
to come and take up my abode here 
directly—’Whether you will or not* 

Perverse girl! if you had not doomed 
me to such long exclusion, I should 
not now be annoyed by the contents 
of that provoking letter. Read, read, 
Alilly ! and revoke my sentence." The 
letter so ungraciously commented on 
was nevertheless an exceedingly well- 
tUTDed, well-bred epistle, from no less 
a personage than the honourable and 
reverend Dr Hartop, Vernon's rector, 
and the rector and holder of more 
than one other valuable living and 
comfortable piece of church prefer¬ 
ment. He bad not visited his Sea 
Vale dock since it had been commit¬ 
ted to the care of the present curate; 
but his physician having recommended 
sea air and quiet as restoratives after 
a long enfeebling illness, and cherish¬ 
ing in his own mind an adbetionate 
recollection of the lobsters and turbot 
that frequent those happy shores, the 
honourable and reverend gentleman 
forthwith felt a conscientious call to 
bet-tow his pastoral prestmee for the 
Slimmer months among his coast pa¬ 
rishioners. He wRRtobeaccompanicd in 
hisretirement by the youngest of eight 
portionlrsK daughters of his brother- 
in-law the Karl of Matchwood, who, 
as well as his amiable Countess, was 
always magrianimously ready to spare 
cither of their blooming treasures, to 
enliven the solitude of thtir wealthy 
and reverend uncle, and smooth his 
gouty footstool. The nobis parents 
wottld, indeed, have extended the sa- 
criflcc to any number of the fair bevy 
Dr Hartop might have been plcasi-d 
to put in requisition; but that highly 
conscientious person not only revolted 
from exacting too much from auch 
all’conceding generosity, but felt a 
strong conviction that bis personal 
comforts would be more attended to, 
and the orthodox regularity of his 
household less deranged, by one of the 
lovely sisters, than if he had availed 
hiinsrlf of tlie liberally-granted privi¬ 
lege to summon them in divisions. 
The privilege of selection he, how¬ 
ever, exercised without scruple; and 
on the present occasion, was to be ao- 
coinpanied to Sea Vale by his favourite 
niece, Lady Octavia Fa&land, a very 
lovely, gay, good-humoured, captiva* 


ting creature of nlaeteen—-" tonte 
petrie d’esprit,** said her Fren^ go¬ 
verness—brilliantly accompbabed, and 
(ae every body said} ** with the best 
heart in the world.'* Lady Octavia 
was perfect, in short—or would have 
been,' but for some of those trifling 
alloys inseparable from earthly perfec*. 
tion: such as a little, vanity, a little 
selHshness, a little cunning, and a 
titt/e want of principle. To leave 
London in full season, with an old 
valetudinarian uncle, for the ends 
of the earth/* was, however, such 
avberoic sacrifice to duty as Lady 
Marchwood failed not to turn to 
good account, by descanting thereon 
with maternal sensibibty in the hear¬ 
ing of alt with whom the touching 
trait was likely to eapecislly in 
the presence of a young Earl of im¬ 
mense property, lately come of ag**, 
and as yet encumbered with a few 
rustic prejudices in favqur of religion 
and morality, the fruit of much se¬ 
clusion with a sickly Methodistical 
mother, who had early instilled into 
the heart ^ her only child, ** that pe¬ 
culiar way' of thinking*’ which had 
strangely supported her through trials 

of no common character. Lord M- 

liad been evidently atmek by the 
beauty of the fair Octavia, and as evi¬ 
dently captivated by her engaging 
sweetness. He had danced with her, 
talked with her, and, as was clear¬ 
ly perceptible to Lady Marchwood’s 
discriminating eye, wafeUed her still 
more assiduously; and still he spake 
not—and on one or two late occasions, 
as he became more familiar with the 
home circle of Alarchwood House, he 
had looked startled and uncomfortable 
at some intere.sting iiaTvetd of the 
I.ady Octavia, (who, to do bet jus¬ 
tice, was seldom off her guard in his 
company); and then there was such a 
visible rtfroidieeement —a something 
so like drawing back, in his demean¬ 
our towards the lady, that her afft'C- 
tionate mamma, having lectured her 
pathetically on the consequences of 
her indiscretion, thought there was 
something quite providential in the 
Sea Vale scheme, which ahe ^r- 

posed to make the most in Lordm'a 
hearing in the manner aforesaid. 
then,’* said she, ** Ocuvia! when he 
comes down to us in the autumn, as 
you know he has half promised, it 
you WILL but be prudent for a little 
whUe, and fall naturally into his odd 
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tastei and raii^» depend on it he 
will speak** '^ich maternal conso¬ 
lation, combined with private vlsiona 
of other contingent rewards to be 
coaxed out of the rich old unde, and 
her constitutional good temper, ena¬ 
bled the fair eitile to submit to her 
fate with a degree of resignation not 
less edifying than amazing, consider¬ 
ing she was aware of all its horrors— 
of the perfect seclusion of Sea Vale, 
where the curate and apothecary were 
likdy to be the only visitors at the 
Uectory. llic said Rectory was a 
large, old-fashioned, but not incom- 
m<wious mansion, of whidt, as has 

been said, a Muple of rooms were oc¬ 
cupied by ^orace Vernon. Dr Har- 
top’s letter (which had been so un- 
gradously received) very politely re¬ 
quested that Mr Vernon would con¬ 
sider himself his guest during his, the 
Doctor’s, residence at Sea Vale ; and 
then went on to bespeak Horace’s 
obliging supeitntendence of certain ar¬ 
rangements and alterations respecting 
furniture, &c. &c., especially in the 
apartments designed for the occupa¬ 
tion of his niece. Lady Odavia Falk¬ 
land. This letter was brought by the 
first dirisioD of tlie household, and 
Dr Hartop and Lady Octavia were to 
be expected at Sea Vale in a week at 
farthest. 

And the old Rectory is half turned 
out of window already, said Vernon, 
pettishly, when he had told his story, 
and Mfliicent had glanced over the 
Doctor’s letter —** and a whole wag¬ 
gon-load of things is orrived—couches, 
chaise lonraes, a French bed, a whole 
steam kitten, and a huge harp case 
among the rest. I dare say that Lady 
Octavia is very fine and disagreeable.^' 
**A most candid conclusion, truly !” 
observed Millicent with a smile,—but 
it was a haif smile only ; for in her 
heart she was as much annoyed as 
Horace by the intelligence he had 
communicated. In former days, the 
arrival of these strangers would have 
been a matter of indifference to her, 
or pertMps of cheerful interest; but 
aynvsenr, scarcely recovered from the 
cfi«cu of recent affliction,—shrinking 
frfl|b|^ eye of strangers with a mor- 
yHuaidity, whidi, from long seclu- 
had grown upon her natural dif- 
il^nce,—still enfeeUed iu health, and 
not uDcoDicunu ^lai her present situ¬ 
ation was one of peculiar delicacy, 
Miss Aboyiie would have indeed pre« 


ferzed that the Rector and Lady Oc- 
tavia’s visit to" Sea Vale should havo- 
been deferred ^ nfte^ her union with 
‘Horace Vernon. ’ Perhaps if he had, 
at that moment, more seriopaly enfor¬ 
ced his jesting petiriofi, to be ‘forth¬ 
with admitted to the peaceful sanetu- 
ary of.Millicent’s cotuge, she might 
have been induced to rescind her for¬ 
mer dedsion, and cede to him, with¬ 
out farter delay, the possession of 
herselfaiid of her little dwelling. Rut 
Vernon talked away his vexation, and 
Millicent kept hers within her «wn 
heart, secretly chiding its uttciH’’'^- 
reasonableness; for what would the 
Stranger be to her ? She should not 
see or be seen by them but at church, 
and then, why need she shrink from 
observutioD,—if, indeed, one so insig¬ 
nificant should attract any ? 

The preparations at t|w Rectory 
went briskly on ; and as the new and 
elegant articles of ornamental furni¬ 
ture were unpacked, Vernon insensi¬ 
bly became interested in examining 
them, and superintending the arrange¬ 
ment of Lady Octaviu’aiwudoir. An 
eluant harp was extracted from its 
cumbrous case by a servant intrusted 
with the key, and, together with mu¬ 
sic-stands and stools, a painting ea¬ 
sel, sundry portfolios, inlaid work- 
boxes, &c. &c. disposed in picturesque 
order in thededicatcil chamber, and a 
pile of Italian music, two or three vo¬ 
lumes of Italian and English poems, 
some German novels, and one of Schil¬ 
ler's dramas in the original, arran¬ 
ged with good cfiect on the difierent 
tables and chiffonnicres by the well- 
trained footmen, gave the tout emem* 
hleaxi air of so much literary elegance, 
as failed not to make due impression 
on Vernon's tasteful imagination, and 

in some measure to soften down hU 
prejudice (so unwarrantably imbi¬ 
bed !) againEt the unknown possessor. 
But still he had settled in his own 
mind, that in her deportmrat to hint- 

self, she would be reserved, distant, 
and disagreeable; and he promised 
himself to be as little as possibk in 
her august presence. This precon¬ 
ception and predetermination savour¬ 
ed far less of judicious reasoning and 
amiable humility, than of ignorance 
of the world, and lurking vanity and 
pride ; but it has been observed, that 
the latter were among Vernon’s betet- 
ting flina, and the former waa the un¬ 
avoidable remit of drcusutanoei. 
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The important lUy arrived, ami hour of itn disappearance, a light was 
from the porch of MIes Aboync's cot- burning in Millicent's little parlour, 
tage, (in and out of which he had But it was extinguished at last, and 
been fidgeting for the last hour,) Ver- all was darkness, and quiet, and sweet 
nou s]Med a travelling carriage and rest probably, undi-r the humble roof 
four descending the hilly approach in- of the orphan cottage, 
to Sea Vale. There they are, Millv !" The next morning, as Millicent was 
he exclaimed, suddenly letting fall her seated at her early breakfast, the little 
arm that had been resting on his, casement opened from without, aud 
and starting involuntarily a few paces Vernon’s handsome face, radiant with 
forward —** and I must begone to re- smiles and cheerfulness, looked in be- 

ceive the Doctor and thatdnc Lady tweentheclusteringroses. **WhatYul- 
Octavia. It's all your fault, Milly, gar hours you keep, Milly,*" said he ; 
when 1 might have remained here, if I’m positively ashamed of you. Miss 
you had pleased, and been independ- Aboync ! ffe are in our first sleep yet 
cneof all this fuss and bustle;” and at the Rectory, and shan’t breakfast 

he turned back and took botli her these three hours/' 

hands, gazing on her for a moment Look, then/* she smilingly re« 

with a look of reproachful tenderness, plied, at this tempting bowl of rich 

And how pretty and quiet every new milk, and this brown bread, and 
thing here looks this evening! ” he fresh yellow butter of Nora’s own 
added, glancing round him; and making,~and the tea is as strong as 
wc should have had some music in the yon like it—see!—and such cream !-~ 
honeysuckle arbour, now you can sing there caa be none such at the Rcc- 
again, Milly.”—Perhaps,” replied tory. \l'on*t all these delicacies tempt 
she, faintly smiling, “ Lady Octavia you to breakfast with me?”—Half of 
will sing to you.”—“ Oh ! ii'she were tliein,—the least of them, dearest!" he 
to condescend so far, I should hate hor answered,twistinghimsclf.dcxterously 
singing; and that fine harp would in through the window, demolishing 
never sound half so sweet tome as the a whole garland of roses, and upset- 
dear old guitar, Milly.” Millicent ting a vrork-tablc and a glass of flow- 
thanked him with a look for the fond ers, in his unceremonious entree; in 
unreasonableness of the lover-like as- spite of which high crime and misde- 
sertion, and then hastened him'away to ineanour, in two mhiutishe was scat- 
roceive, with honour due, his honour- cd with the ease of perfect innocence 
able and reverend Rector. To say the at Miss Aboyne’s breakfast table, and 
truth, when his really affectionate there was no trace of stern displeasure 
feelings for her had given utterance to in the face of the fair hostess, as she 
those few hurrying words, he did not poured out for him the promised basin 
seem very loath to obey her injunction; of potent green tea. 
and, when he had cleared the green “ You were right enough, Milly!” 
lane at three bounds, and turn^ the said Vernon, after demolishing a huge 
corner towards the Rectory, he stop- fragment of Nora’s sweet brown loaf 
ped a moment to take off his hat, run —(for it is a truth to be noted, that 
nis flnp;crs through the bright waves lovers us well as heroes never forget 
of his fine thick hair, and pull up his to “ appease the rage of hunger—") 
shirt-collar to the most becoming al- “ You were right enough, Milly ! La¬ 
titude. dy Octavia is not half so disagreeable 

The Rectory and Miss Aboyno’s cot- as I expected to And her. lit fact, she 
tuge were situated at opposite extre- is really agreeable on the whole ;— 
miticft of the straggling village ; and certainly a lovely creature 1—and she 
the distance between the two habita- and Dr Hartop both exceedingly po¬ 
tions being so inconsiderable, Millicent lite to me; but somehow I felt but 
thought it not improbable she might half at case. The Doctor’s civility is 
see Horace again that evening, after so pompous, and now aud then I could 

Dr Hartop's late dinner, or before the have fancied Lady Octavia too eon- 
hour of retiring. More than once af- descending. I wished myself here 
ter twilight, and in spite of the fast- more than once in the course of the 
falling dews, she returned to the gar- evening, but couhl not get away ; for 
den gate, to listen if a well-known first the Doctor pinned mc^ down to^ 
footstep were coming down the lane; three games of backgammon"--" And 
and that night, long after the luual then, I dare say, you had music, had 
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you not ?" ABked Millicent, '* Yes, 
Lady OctaTia played all the time I 
was engaged with ner uncle, and put 
me sadly out, by the by; for she 
plays BO divinely, tliere was no attend¬ 
ing to the game.”—** So 1 suppose by 
this time you like the harp almost as 
well as the g;uitar said Miss Aboyne, 

with an arch glance at her companion. 
** Not I, indeed!” replied Vernon 
quickly, with a rather heightened co¬ 
lour ; “ though, to be sure, I-ady Oc- 
tavia was amazingly condescending— 
very consiclcrale of tlie ]»oor curate’s 
ignorance and rusticity. She had been 
singing Italian nhilc 1 was playing 

with her uncle—some of our favourite 
things, Millybut when the game 
was finiBheu, and I approached the 
harp, her Ladyship said, in the sweet¬ 
est tone possible, * 1 dure say you 
would rather have some English song, 
Mr Vernon; perhaps I may find one 
or two ainniig this unintelligible stufi*,' 
and out she runimuged * The Wood¬ 
pecker’—iny aversion, you know, Mil¬ 
ly !" MUliccnt, who knew Vernon's 
passionate taste for Italian music and 
poetry, (she herself, admirably taught 
by her father, bad perfected him in 
the language,) could nor h(.lp laugh¬ 
ing at his evideniiy nettled recital of 
Lady Octaviu's considerate kindnest in 
lowering her performance to the sup¬ 
posed le:vel of his eoirprihension ; but 
perceiving, with a woman’s quick per¬ 
ception in buch matters, that even her 
innocent mirth w-ts not contagi:>us— 
(it is a nice ailuir to je&t uith wounded 
vanity)—s)ie unaf/ctTi dly cluitigul the 
subject, by drawing him into the gar¬ 
den, where she required his assistance 
ill some trifimg otHce about htr hya¬ 
cinths, and soon bcguilvd liiui again 
into smiles and gooiUhuinour; and at 
last engaged him to accompany her 
own BWtet voice, and the old fine- ton^ 
guitar, in one of his favourite harmo¬ 
nics—not Italian, in«lccd, but a Scotch 
air of exquisite pathos, which had 
many a time before e.xorcised the foul 
fiend when its spell of fretfulnees and 
despondency was cast over him. 

Among the simple pleasures dear to 
Miss Aboyne, one of the greatest had 
ever been, from earliest womanhood, 
the quiet luxury of an evening walk; 
and now, in later life, that innocent 
pleasure had not only lost nothing of 
us pleasantness, but the charm of as¬ 
sociation, and the pensive joy of me- 
mory, cast a moxe hallowed tone over 
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the houm of her favourite enjoyment. 
For many weeks, nay months, after 
her father's death, the impaired health 
of his sorrowing child incapacitated 
her from stirring beyond the narrow 
boundary of her own little garden ; 

but of late, so much of health and 
strength had she regained, that, with 
the support of Vernon’s arui, she had 
adventured to some distance from her 
home, and even beyond the village; 

and as the warm pleasant spring wea¬ 
ther became more genial and con¬ 
firmed, Alillicent’s fiuctuating cheek 
became tinted with more permanent 
hues of health, and every eveiiing'she 
was able to extend iior walk a little 
and a little farther, with her unfail¬ 
ing and attentive companion- Those 
only who have languished under the 
pressure of a lingering enervating ma¬ 
lady, more trying (lerhups to the mo¬ 
ral frame than many ncutc disorders, 
can conceive the exquisite enjoyment 
of fieling enabled, by gradually re¬ 
viving strength, once more to wander 
out beyond some narrow limits, with¬ 
in which the feeble frame has long 
been captive, to breathe the frt-sh free 

air of meadow or common, or the per¬ 
fume of green briery lanes, skirting 
the clover or the btan field, the still 
requisite support of some kind arm 
ever piinchndly ready at an areus- 
tomed hour to n ad forth the grau J'ui 
convalcsvcnt. How inipaticntly is that 
hour expected !—and should any thing 
occur to protract or mar ilu« promisctl 
pleasure, how fur more acutely felt Ih 
that puvBtiun than so irifiing a dis¬ 
appointment should seem to warrant! 
Far heavier crosses may be borne with 
more equanimity, at less cost of rea¬ 
son and feU-cuntrol. 

So of late had MUliccnt longed for 

thehourof the evening walk—thehour 

when her capabilities of enjoyment, 
physical and intellectual, were ever 
Kcene'tt—when Vernon, relea'-ed from 
hib own jieculiar duiiesand avocations, 
came punctual almost to a moment, to 
be her companion for the remainder of 
the day, to afford her the support of his 
arm as far as her gradually returning 
strength enabled her to wander; and 
then, re-entering the cottage in tran¬ 
quil happiness, to share with lier the 
pure pleasures of reading, music, or 
swtictir converse, till her early hour of 
retiring. No wonder poor Miilicent 
had fallen into the habit of longing 
for the return of evening 1 But now, 
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for a BeaBon she must cease to do so. 
At least she must be content with un¬ 
certain, perhaps unfrequent and hur¬ 
ried, visits from Vernon, after the late 
dinner at the Ucctory ; and Miss 
Aboyne had too much good sense and 
delicacy not to feci, and eren enforce 
upon Horace, the propriety and com¬ 
mon courtesy of giving liis society, for 
at least the greater part of most even¬ 
ings, to the host ut whose table he was 
a constant guest. And truly, in the 
perfect KC’clusion of Sea Vulc, and the 
present deranged state of Dr Hartop’s 
heullh, which precluded him from in¬ 
viting to the Jtcctory any of those 
who perhaps, have charitably 

bartered a portion of their precious 
time for the reverend gentleman’s ex¬ 
quisite dinner and old hochheimer, 
(not to mention the attractions of liis 
lovely niece) —the ready-made so¬ 
ciety of the young curate—his quuli- 
ficatioiis of backgammon-playing—of 
listening deferentially to long prosing 
stories, when the Doctor was disposed 
to Ull them, or, when the latter was 
slumberously inclined, of directly and 
noiselesBly stealing away to the draw¬ 
ing-room and J>ady Octavia’s harp, • 

thereby contributing, in Ihcdcarth of 
stronger stimuli, to keep the young 
lady in that flow oi’ good-humour wj 
conducive lo her uiiclc's comfort. 
Thi’se several qualificaiions, combined 
witii the gentlemanly manners and 
unexceptionable character of Vernon, 
made his society too valuable at Sea 
Vale Rectory not to be monopolised 
there, with us much exacting ficifish- 
ness us could be exercised consistent¬ 
ly with Dr Hartop’s natural indolence 
and habitual good breeding. 

Lady Oetavia also conceived an 
nhnahk and immediate interest for the 
handsome, unsophisticated young cu¬ 
rate, and forthwith set her fertile 
imagination to trace out the rough 
draft of a philanthropic plan for 
making something of him,"’ during 
the summer seclusion to which she 
had 80 dutifully devoted herself. No 
passion is so vulgar or so vulgarising 
as an insatiate love of indiscriminate 
admiration. The high-born and high¬ 
bred Lady Octavia Falkland, habi¬ 
tuated as she was to the refined in¬ 
cense of courtly circles, would have 
condescended to smile on her uncle's 
apothecary, rather than have wasted 
“ her sweetness on the desert air.” 
Vernon was comparatively an unex¬ 


ceptionable protege, and her benevo¬ 
lent scheme in his favour was by no 
means “ nipped i'th' bud," by the in¬ 
formation communicated by Mrs Jen- 
kina, while assisting her latly to un¬ 
dress on the night of her arrival at Sea 
Vale Rectory, of his engagement with- 
Miss Aboyne. ** What a stupid affair 
that must be I” soliloquized the Dady 
Octavia; and liow charitable it will 
be to give ‘ the gentle shepherd,' really 
so tolerable a creature, some idea of 
hi hello pimxon in its higher retine- 
ments—of the tai-iUs and enjoyments 
of civiUzod society, before he is buried 
for ever in a country parish, with a 
dowdy wife and a parcel of chubby 
cherubs.— I suppose,” observed her 
Ladyship, more directly addressing 
herself to the confidential attendant-— 
“ I suppose this Miss—what d’ye call 
her ?—is some rustic beauty, all lilies, 
and roses, andflaxcn-curls—for really 
Mr Vtrnon is so good-looking, and 
tolcTuble alt(ig('ther, he would not 
have picked out a fright.”—Oh j 
they say she's very genteel, my Lady! 
—(Miss Abine’a her name, my Lady!) 
—and used to be estimated rather 
Imndflomc formerly, before she lost 
her father, and fell into ill licalfh-— 
and she’s not so young as she has 
been."—Why, Mr Vernon can’t be 
more than five or six and twenty, and 
it’s im^iossible he can be hi lo^c with 
any thing as old as that, when there 
can be no inp'l'mons to make amends 
for the want of youth.”—“ Oh ! Mr 
Vernon's seven and twenty, ray Lady I 
and Abine's near tliree years 

older.”—“ Three years older!—what, 
almost thirty ?—You must be mis¬ 
taken, Jenkins ; Mr Vernon could 
never have engaged himself so ab¬ 
surdly ;—but it’s an old affair, you 

said, didn’t you, Jenkins? Quite a 
take-in then, no doubt; for I suppose 
she hue hern good-looking,—and boys 
are so easily caught I It’s amasiiig 
how artful some old spiders arc !— 
There's Lady William Lorimer al¬ 
ways contrives to hook in all the be.st 
meu, somehow. But then she's mar¬ 
ried—that’s one thingand ao siiying, 
the fair Octavia’s head sank on her 
soft pillow, to dream of old spiders 
and young flics, the philanthropic 
pleasure of rescuing somefluttcring in¬ 
nocent from the web of its wily des¬ 
troyer, and the peculiar privileges 
and advantages of married ladies... If 
Vernon’s evening visits to the cottage 
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became comparatively short and un> 

frequent after the arrival of the 
strangers, during the earlier part of 
their sojourn at tl)C Rectory, he gene¬ 
rally mule hU appearance at Milli- 
cent*s early breakfast table, and devo¬ 
ted to her as great a part of every morn¬ 
ing as be could abstract from his pa¬ 
rochial duties—<lutiea from which 
she would have been the last to entice 
him ; and once ho had stolen away 
during DrHartop’s after-dinner nap— 
not to the Rectory drawing-room and 
Lady Octavia, but to the cottage par¬ 
lour and its gentle occupant, whoso 
delighted and grateful surprise at 
eight of the unexpected visitor, made 
him first fully sensible of what she 
(the least sclHsh and exacting of hu¬ 
man beings) had never even hinted— 
how lonely she had been in his ab¬ 
sence ; anil he fancied, besides, that 
-an appearance of more than usual 
languor was perceptible about her, 
though at sight of him a rich and 
beautiful glow suffused her before 
colourless check, and her sweet eyes 
glistened (not sparkled) with affec¬ 
tionate welcome, as she cxolaiineil, 
** Dear Horace ! is it you ?—Ilow 
good you arc to steal away to me! 
But could you do so without incivi¬ 
lity ?—what tvill they think at the 
Rectory ?” 

** I don’t cure wrhat they think, 
Milly !’* replied Vernon, quickly. 
*• This is all very wrong—very hard 
upon us. Here you sit, loft alone, 
evening after evening, deprived (»f 
exercise—of the quiet walks wo so 
enjoyed together ; and I am sure, 
though you said nothing, you have 
missed them very much. Why did 
you not take Nora’s arm, and stroll 
out this fine evening, Milly O, 
1 did not care to walk without you, 
dear Horace, and Nora is busy in her 
dairy at this hour, you know ; and 
besides,” she added, with n cheerful 
smile, ** 1 am very busy also, and 
ehall get through a marvellous deal of 
work now you are not here to make 
me idle." That evening, however, 
Milliccnt was but too happy to rdliu- 
qoiah her notable employment for 
pleasant idleness, and sweet compa¬ 
nionship, and the reviving freshness 
of the bright green fields. The lo¬ 
vers talked together of their ap¬ 
proaching union, their unambitious 
bopee of quiet happiness, their plans 
of aetlve usefulness and wise frugality 


to be patiently and linnly pursued, 
till the better times still prospectively 
before them should arrive, to rccom- 
penKe them for the cheerful endurance 
of temporary privations. While tlu y 
thus held sweet converse together, in¬ 
sensibly, as the evening shadows blend¬ 
ed into twilight, assuming a more se¬ 
rious and tender tone, well befitting 
the discourse of friinds who spoke of 
travelling together through time into 
eternity while they thus held sweet 
converse, and Vernon listened to the 
low accents of MUliceiU’s voice—so 
tender in its melodious iiiHcctions— fo 
toualting as it breathed forth, with 
tretnulous earnestness, the inmost 
thoughts and feelings of her pure ami 
pious heart, he fell—felt deeply, the 
surpassing worth of the treasure com¬ 
mitted to liis cure ; uiid perhaps a 
vague, an almost indcBnite, emotion 

of self-rcproucli mingled wiili the 
tender impulse wliich caused him to 
press more affectionately close the arm 
which rested upon him, an 1 to look 
round with moistened eyes on the 
Cidm, sweet seriousness of that saint¬ 
like countenance, upraised to liis witlt 
the innocent coiiriiienco of an ungel's 

love. After all,” said Vernon to 
himself, as he retraced his solitary 
way that night to the Rectory—“after 
all, my own Milliceiit is as superior to 
that brilliant Lady (Jeta^iu, as is yen 
beautiful pale moon to the bright 
meteor wliieh has just iJiot carih- 
nard." What inferencemay be drawn 
from this soliloquy us to the nature of 
foregone comparisons hoaling in \'er- 
npn's mind within the circle of Lady 
Octavia’s fascinations, we leave to the 
judicious reader’s opinion ;—certain it 
is, that the last fervent conclusion 
was the genuine, spontaneous effusion 
of sincere and afll'clionatc conviction. 

The next day was Sunday, and Ver¬ 
non had promined to be at the cot¬ 
tage curly enough to conduct iNIUliceiit 
to church, and to her own pew ad¬ 
joining the Hector's, before the gene¬ 
ral entrance of the congregation; 
for though he assured her, tliat Dr 
Hartop considered himself still too 
much a valetudinarian to encounter 
the fatigues of early rising and morn¬ 
ing church, and that there was lit¬ 
tle chance, from what he bad obser¬ 
ved, of Lady Octavia's attending the 
first service, Millicenthad a nervous 
dread of walking alone up the long 
aisle, subjected to the possible gtze of 
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blrangerp, and gladly accepted the pro¬ 
mise of Vernon's early escort. 

But Fate and Lady Octavia had or¬ 
der'd otherwise. Contrary to Ver¬ 
non's foregone conclusion/' and just 
as lie was Inistoning away to the cot¬ 
tage, it was sweetly signified to him 
by Mrs Jenkins, that her lady, who 
liud Inthcrto taken breakfast about 
cloven in her own boudoir, would that 
morning; liavc the pleasure of making 
tea for Mr Vernon, from whom she 
should afterwards request the favour 
of cunductiiig her to the Rectory j)ew. 
The lady trodc on the liccls of her mes¬ 
sage. The breakfast-room was tlvowii 
Open, and she led the way into it with 
gracious smiles and winning courtesy, 
Vernon foHovviiig in such a bowildcr- 
mciit of annoyance at being thus coin- 
])ellt'd to break his engagement with 
i^Iilliccnt,and of admiration fur J^ady 
Octavia's blooming gi‘aces and capti¬ 
vating sweetness, that lie quite forgot 
it would have been at least exptdii nt 
to send a message to the cottage; and, 
strange as it may seem, by the time 
breakfast was half over, Vernon had 
actually ceased to think of any object 
in heaven or earth beyond the interior 
of the Rectory parlour. 

As Lady Octavia took his arm on 
proceeciing towards the chinch, how¬ 
ever, n thought ilartcd across him, of 
her who was at that very moment ex¬ 
pecting the promised support of that 
VI ry arm in aficctionatc security ; and 
for u few minutes he was troubled and 
flifttrati, and made irrelevant answers 
to l.ady Octavio's remarks and ques¬ 
tions. ilcr ladyship had too much tact 
to notice the temporary abstraction ; 
and before they reached the thronged 
churchyard, Vernon’s thouglits were 
again engrii.ssed by tlic cburiiis of his 
fascinating companion, and Ins heset- 
tingsin—hisliuking vanity—was not a 
little excited by her tiattcriiig conde¬ 
scension,and lliccclatof making so pub¬ 
lic an appearance with the high-born 
beauty familiarly leaning on his arm. 
It w'aa not until he had conducted the 
fair stranger tlirough the double file 
of gazers, that lined the long central 
aisle, up to the Rector's pew, and left her 
there, properly accommodated with 
hassock and prayer-book, and till he 
had withdrawn to put on his surplice 
in the vestry—it wus not till then that 
a thought of MiiUccnt again recurred 
to him. But then it did recur, and 
so painfully, that even after he had 


ascended the pulpit, and was about (o 
commence that; sacred office which 
should have abstracted his mind from 
all worldly concerns, he found it im* 
possible to restrain his wandering and 
troubled tboughts; andhis heart smote 

him, when, glancing downwardson the 
assembling congregation, his eyes rest¬ 
ed on the empty pew where poor Mil- 
licent should have bcin already seated, 
and that immediately adjoining al¬ 
ready occupied by the fair stranger 
whom he had conducted thither. 

It was the custom at Sea Vale church 
to begin the first service with the morn¬ 
ing liyinii, not one verse of which was 

ever omitted by the zealous throats of 
the village choristers; and on this par¬ 
ticular morning, those sweet singers of 
Israel, in concert—or rather out of 
concert—with bassoon and bass viol, 
had groaned, droned, and quavered 
through the first five verses, when the 
church door fronting the pulpit, at the 
end of the long middle aiiilc, slowly 
opened, and two female forms appear¬ 
ed at it. One, the humble, homely per¬ 
son of Nora Carthy, dropped aside 
into some obscure corner; and Miss 
Ahoyno, who liad been leaning on the 
arm of her faithful attendant, came 
S)lowly and timidly up the long aisle, 
with ill-assured and faltering steps, 
her tall slender form bending under 
cvidvntlanguorand weakness. She still 
wore the deepest and plainest mourn¬ 
ing, and her face was almost entirely 
concealed by a large bonnet and a long 
crape veil. On reaching the door of 
her own pew, her tremulous hand— 
even from that distance Vernon saw 
tliat it trembled—found some diffi¬ 
culty in unliasping it, and an old grey- 
haired man started forward from his 
bench in the ai.ile to render her tliat 
little service, in return for which she 
gently inclined her head, and in ano¬ 
ther moment had sunk on her knees in 
the farthest corner of the pew. 

Vernon saw all this, too well re¬ 
calling to mind poor Milliceiit’s ner¬ 
vous anxiety to be quietly seated in 
church before the arrival of strangers ; 
and he saw, besides, what he hoped 
iiad been unperceivcfl by Miss Aboyne 
through her thick veil, that Lady Oc¬ 
tavia had stood up in her pew to gaze 
on the late comer as she slowly ad- 
v.inced up the church, and was still 
taking leisurely survey through an eye¬ 
glass of her kneeling figure. Vernon 
observed all this with acutely painful 
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consciousness, and when the hymn was 
concluded, it was only by a ^werful 
efibrt that be applied fairoself serious¬ 
ly to his solemn duty. 

Wiicii next he glanced towards 
Miss Aboync's pew, (while the first 
psalm was being sung,) her veil was 
flung back, and be observed with plea¬ 
sure that her sweet countenance wore 
its wonted expression of perfect sere¬ 
nity, and that she was too intent on 
the sacred words in her hymn-book, 
and too much engrossed by the utter¬ 
ance of her tributcof prayeraiid praise, 
to be sensible that the brilliant eyes of 
her fair neighbour, gull assisted by 

the raised e\ e-glass, were fixed in cu¬ 
rious scrutiny of her person and fea¬ 
tures. In truth, Aliss Aboync had 
perfectly recovered the nervous trepi¬ 
dation winch had distressed her on 
first entering the church; awful con¬ 
sciousness of tlie Creator’s presence 
soon superseded all thought of tlic 
creature in licr ]>ious licart, and when 
at last her eyes caught an accidental 
glance of her fab* neighbour, the only 
feeling that for a moment drew her 
earthward, was one of adiuiratioii for 
l^ady Octavia's striking loveliiu'sR. In 
her entire abstraction from se/f, not 
even did the consciousness occur, that 
she herself was the object of curious, 
and not polite—though it might be 
fashionable—examination. 

Milliccnt had attributed to its true 
cause the non-performanceof Vcnion s 
promise to be curly that morning at 
the collage. She surmised that he 
might have been unexpectedly detain¬ 
ed to accompiiiy Lady Octatia to 
church ; and w'ell aware that he could 
not courteoudy liave declimd that 
office if proposed to him, she only re¬ 
vetted tliat, hi-.ving bi'cn dtluycd by 
lingering expectation till the last possi¬ 
ble moment, should now i'ave toeu- 
raunter tlie redoubled ordeal of walk- 
ing up the church alone, through the 
assembled congreguiion. Nora, indeed 
—whose arm, in default of Vernon’s, 
was put in requisition—the tvanu- 
hearted, quick-spiriudNora—was fain 
to mutter eome tart n flection about 
“new comers," and “fine doings," 
and “no notion of it,” as she accom¬ 
panied her fair mistress to church; hut 
the more candid Millicent only smiled 
at the jealous discomposure of her 
fond nurse, who shook her h(«d incre¬ 
dulously at the assurance that Vernon 
would come and make his innocence 


clear, the moment he was at liberty to 
steal away for a few moments to the 
cottage. And such indeed was his full 
intention, when, on hastening back 
from unrobing after service, he found 
Ladv Octaviaawaiting his escort home¬ 
wards, and that Miss Aboyoe was al¬ 
ready out of sight. When they reach¬ 
ed the Rectory, Dr Hartop was alreody 
seated at his luxurious luncheon—the 
mid-day dinner of modem times—and 

Vernon was pressed to partake before 
he mounted his horse for the church 
(some five miles oiT from Sea Vale) at 
which he was to do afternoon duty. 

Suddenly Lady Octavia was seized 

with a devout desire of attending that 
second service, and her phaeton was 
ordired to the door, and it was quick¬ 
ly arrarigi'<l that she should drive V’er- 
nun to Eastwouil church, from which 
they W'erc to return by a more circuit¬ 
ous, but very beautiful road, wliich 
her Ladyship ({l^ suddenly smitten 
with a p.ts>.ioii fur jiicturesque as well 
as holy things) exjiressed a vehement 
desire to exploie. Dr Hartop gave a 
reluctant assent to this {}rr,ingement, 
not from any prudential scruples re¬ 
specting I.uily Octavia’s tclv^iUtcte 
wuh the handsuino curate, as he felt 
comfortably assurcil her Ladyship’s 
views of an “establishment" were as 
remote as po.ssihle from the /w«u ideal 
of u coltngeuiid a blackberry pudding ; 
but the honourable and reverend Doc¬ 
tor rationally anticipated that the pro- 
traebd drive might interfere with his 
regular dinnerhour, and from thissolid 
ground of objection i( rt'4|uired all 
JiUdy Octaria's powers of coaxing and 
persuaf?ion to win him over to unwill¬ 
ing concession. 

The road from Si a Vale to East- 
wood luy through the former village, 
clOiC to .Mils Aboyiie’s collage at its 
outskirts. As they approached the 
litticdwclling, Vernon sentonwardan 
uiu-nsy furtive glanci, and fell an¬ 
noyed and uiicumfurlrble at the slow 
pace in which ii seeirt jd just then the 
pleasure of his fair conductress to in¬ 
dulge her beautiful bay ^mnies. He 
wished—yet wherefore was almost 
undefinable to himself—that Miss 
Aboync might not be viaible as they 
passed the cottage, and that they might 
pass it unobserv^ by her. But the 
wish, vague as it was, had scarcely 
arisen, when Lady Octavia, reining in 
her ponies to a walk, exclaimra— 

** What a sweet cottage perfect 
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cotuge that, Mr Vernon ; and there's 
the person who sat in the next pew to 
my uncles at church this morning, 
looking so wretchedly forlorn and sick¬ 
ly, hut really genteel for that sort of 
j)or8on, and must have been rather 
pretty when she wus young, poor 
thing! Bo you know who she is, Mr 
Vernon “ A Miss Aboyne, daugh¬ 
ter of a Colonel Aboyne, lately dead— 
a friend of inino," replied Vernon con¬ 
fusedly, and colouring, with a con¬ 
sciousness that he did so not tending 
to remore hU embarrassment. At that 
moment, Millicent, who was standing 
among her flower-beds, looked up at 
the sound of wheels, and their eyes 
encountered. Abright flush pas^edover 
her pale cheek, as stic gave Vernon a 
half smile of recognition, and quietly 
resuimd her occup.iti»n of tying up a 
tall lily, her face shaded by a large 
bonnet from farther observation. Lady 
Octavia took another deliberate survey 
of AlibS Aboyne tbrougli her eye-glass, 
and iiuving so far sHtisfieil her curio¬ 
sity, continued, in a careless, half-ab¬ 
sent manner—‘^Oh! a friend of yours, 
you said, Mr Vernon ?—this person’s 
tatlier—1 beg your pardon though— 
she looks really very reqiectahle, poor 
thing!—quite interesting in that deep 
mourning. Of course, as you know 
her, she is not a low pcrsim—some 
Colonel's daughter though, you said, 1 
think? and is he lately dead? and 
di^ she live all alone in that pretty 
cottage ? How excessively romantic! 
and it does not signify for tliat sort of 
person, at her age, you know. I sup¬ 
pose slic is very poor—some half-pay 
officer’s daughter?’' Vernon stammer¬ 
ed Bomeihing, not very intelligible, in 
reply to l.iidy Octavia's half question, 
half soliloquy ; hut her Lailyship talk¬ 
ed on, apparently heedless of his con¬ 
scious, embarrassed manner. ** I)o 
you know, Mr Vernon, that my maid 
IS a lialf-pay officer’s daughter—really 
a very superior sort of person Jen- 

kins. Why does not this Miss—I for¬ 
get her name—go out in some such ca¬ 
pacity ? or 08 a governess?—you know, 
she might get into some family as go- 
vern«ss.“ Vernon’s latent spirit and 
real aflection for Millicent being some¬ 
what roused by these annoying corn- 
menu and interrogations, he was just 
about to apeak more plainly, and would 
probably have silenced Lady Octavia’s 

Toluble malice, by the simple atowoI 
of the relation in which he stood to 


Miss Aboyne, when her Ladyship^ 
who guessed the coming conf(^i(m, 
which it was by no means her inten** 
tion to draw forth, adroitly diverted 
her observations from Miss Aboyne to 
the surrounding scuncry; and before 
they had well lost sight of Sea Vale, 
Vernon’s spirited impulse had aubSH 
ded, and he was agiin engrossed by 
Lady Octavia, and the gratification of 
being so graciously distinguished by 
the high-born beauty. ButXady Oc- 
tavia’s shafts had not glanced* harm¬ 
less ; more than one point remained 
rankling in the mark; and with the 

next disengaged hour and thought of 

Millicent, came hitherto unformed re¬ 
flections on the lingering lot of pover¬ 
ty and obscurity to whfeb they were 
possibly about to devote themselves, 
and an involuntary comparison be¬ 
tween their ages for the first time oc¬ 
curred to him, in a light that made 
him wish the difference had been re¬ 
versed, and that he could count those 
three years in advance of Afdlicciit. 
But his better feelings caused him to 
check, almost as soon as conceived, 
thoughts that were now as ill-timed 
as ungenerous towards that gentle and 
confiding being, the most sinevre and 
lowly-minded of all Gt>d’s creatures, 
who had been lon{* beforehand with 
him in regretting, lor his sake, her st>- 
niority of age, and had not shrunk 
from commenting on it to himself, 
with characteristic ingenuousness; for 
eke felt, though he would not acknow¬ 
ledge it, that her prime was already 
past, while he had barely attuned the 
full flush of maturity. But Alilliccni’a 
self-depreciation w.hs wholly uniinc- 
tured with any jealous doubt of Ver¬ 
non's true aft'ectioii for her, and indif¬ 
ference to the more youthful attrac¬ 
tions of Ollier women; and as he passed 
the cottage with his beautiful compa¬ 
nion, if a sudden and natural compa¬ 
rison presented itself between the 
blooming lovelini’ss of the latter, and 
her own more humble pretensions, it 
was only accompanied by a wish—a 
woman’s fond, weak wish—that, for 
his sake, she were younger, andl^iw, 
and every way more deserving of the 
love, of which, however, she appre¬ 
hended no diminution* 

Dr Hartop’s fears were prophetic; 
the picturesque circuit home delayed 
tlie arrival of Lady Octavia and Ver- 
DOD SO long past the dinuer hour, that 

the Doctor's habitually urbane and 
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plecid temp4>r would have been sen- 
Qusly discomposed^ had he not that 
morning, in the course of a long visit 
from Mr Henderson, the Sea Vale 
iKsculapius, acquired some informa* 
tion respecting the matrimonial en¬ 
gagements of his young curate, and the 
circumstances thereto relating, which, 

in the dearth of more interesting gos* 
sip, was not only acceptable to the 
worthy Hector's craving appetite and 
accommodating taste, but would fur* 
nish him, par lot 9uil(‘Sf with a fair 
field for indulging bis benevolent pro* 
pc-nsity and peculiar talent for giving 
gratuitous advice with patrouizhig 

condescension. Therefore he looked 
but tenderly reproachful at La<ly Oc* 
tavia, though the fins of the turbot 
were boiled to rags, and various other 
dishes, reduced to counomrut’^, gave 
touching testimony of her cruel incon- 
sidcration ; and scarcely had the ser¬ 
vants left ihc dining.rootn, whtn, gi¬ 
ving three prcliniiimry hems, and an 
inward chuckle, with which he was 
wont to preface his discourses in the 
pulpit and elsewlirrc, the honourable 
Rector addressed his curate w’ith a for¬ 
mal congratulation on bis approaching 
marriage. Vernon's face crimsoned all 
over, as he bowed and stainnured out 
a few words of awkward acknowledg¬ 
ment, stealing impulsively a furtive 
glance at the Lady Octavia, who, af¬ 
fecting the most natural sur])risc in 
the world,artlessly exclaimed—‘*Mar- 

ried!—Mr Vernon going to be mar¬ 
ried, uncle ?—you don't say so ? Oh, 
Mr Vernon,how secret you nave been; 
—and may we know to whom, uncle?” 
** To a most unexceptionable and every¬ 
way respectable and amiable young 
person, as I have this morning liad the 
pleasure of learning from a friend of 
yours, my dear Mr Vernon!—from 
good Mr Henderson, who tells me that 

Miss Aboyne”-« Miss Aboyne !" 

interrupted Lady Octavia, with a 
pretty shriek of sudden dismay* 
dear me! who could have thought 
it ? I would not for the world have” 

-You know Miss Aboyne, then?” 

asked the Doctor with sonic surprise, 
in his turn interrupting Lady Octavia. 
** Oh ! I saw her to-day at church, and 
indeedshescems—she looks—that is, a 

—a very superior sort of perron—I 
dare say very amiable, and excellent, 
and—You'll introduce me to Miss 
Abovnc, Mr Vernon.^— I assure you I 
am dying to know her.” 


Vernon, now compelled to speak, 
made some awkward attempts to ex- 
Iain, that Miss Aboyne, from ill 
eaUh and recent affliction, would 
not ucrhapB be able to avail herself of 
the honour of an introduction to Lady 
Octavia; and then the Doctor, im¬ 
patient of colloquial trifling, which 

delayed the pouring forth of his lu¬ 
minous and well-digested ideas, pro¬ 
ceeded to favour ^''crnon, not only with 

his entire approbation of ihc projected 
union, but with an elaborate disserta¬ 
tion on domestic economy, by attend¬ 
ing to the several branches whereof, 
(which he condescended to dvrcll on 

more particularly,) a country curate 
might maj’'»'*in a wife and family, and 
bring uj score of children, with in¬ 
finite comfort and proprii ty, on a.i h:- 
comcshorlufulmndreaund lif'ty pounds 
per annum. Of course, my dear Mr 
Vernon !'’thcrcvcrend gentleman went 
(111 to observe, ** there can he no ex¬ 
pensive luxuries, no idle supcrlliiiiks, 
in (-ui'h a modest and well-ordered es¬ 
tablishment. l)Ut, after all, my dear 
sir! how little sufflecs for cur rral 
wants; and beyond tbose, what Christ¬ 
ian cliaracicT or pinlosopliie mind 

would-Octavia 1 do, pray, desire 

that the pardcucr may be written to 
about these pines; it is really scanda¬ 
lous!—they c-ost me a guinea a-piece, 
and this is the Bccond I have cut to¬ 
day, and both uneatable. Send me 
the guava—But, as I was proceed¬ 
ing to observe—as I was going on to 
remark to you, Mr Vernon—beyond 
our real necessities, (mere food and 
raiment,) what physical wants and 
temporal cares are worthy the consi¬ 
deration of a Christian and a pbilo- 
eo]ilKr ? It hath been truly said— 

* i^Inn want!, but little here below. 

Nor warns that little long.’ 

And with regard to the article of food 
especially, 1 am persuaded, Mr Ver¬ 
non, and alter long and mature deli¬ 
beration on the subject, I feel no he¬ 
sitation in declaring iny entire con¬ 
viction, that in no part of the United 
Kingdom is the ini'antpopulation more 
hale, liealtliJuI, and inuUiludiiious, 

than where oatmeal or potatoes, with 
milk, or even pure water, forma its 
unvarial and unsophisticated aliment. 
'I'hcrclbre, my dear sir, with regard 
to your future family, (those nume¬ 
rous olive-branches with which it is 
my sincere prayer that Providence may 
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BuiTounil your table,) I have no hesi¬ 
tation in strenuously advising”—— 
What the Doctor proceeded to advise 
must remain for ever secret between 
himself and Vernon, whose feelings, 
during the precciditig harangue, can 

only be compared to those of a person 
undergoing the “ peine forte et duref 
and who expcrienceil proportionable 
relief when Lady Octavia, tired of 
cotitinuitig a silent tierSf urossc to re¬ 
tire. As she passed liim at the di¬ 
ning-room door, which he had hasten¬ 
ed to hold open for her, she shook her 
fair head with a look of pretty anger, 
and archly putting up one taper fore¬ 
finger to her rosy lip, said softly, 
“ Oh fie! fid Mr' Vernon !—how 
treacherous you have been !” ^^c^non 
'wly and reluctantly reiurned to his 
mitigated penance; but fur be it from 
US to review in detail tlie protracted 
torments of that mortal hour, during 
which the honourable and reverend 
g( ntlernan, w.:nned with his own elo- 
cjuencc—charmed with liis own theory 
—'UXaltt d with a sense of his own phi¬ 
lanthropy, ami with a eonsciousiicjjs of 
the lights which flowed in the fast¬ 
er as he contiimed to diffuse them— 
poured out his oracular suggestions 
wiin a condescending suavity that 
descended to the most minute parti¬ 
culars. At length, liowever, articu¬ 
lation thickened—sentences lugged at 
their termination—words came slower 
—syllables dropped away to indefinite 
hounds—and at last, in a final be¬ 
wilderment of—As 1 was saying, 
Air Vernon—I repeat, my dear sir! 
—that—that—I have no hesitation 
in—in af-af-fir-r-r”-the comfort¬ 
able double chin of the respectable 
adviser sank, embedded in its own 
rolls, on his ample chest, an inci]>icnt 
snore chimed in with the struggling 
affirmation, and after an attempt or 
twoof guttural thickness, which sound¬ 
ed like “ peasc-poiridgc—cheap and 
wholesome," ainl “ Airs Jluiuliil," 

broke out into a grand continuous 
bass. Then, quietly and cautiously, 
Vernon rose from liis scat of torture 
—quietly and cautiously he stoic to¬ 
wards the door—but not so noiseless¬ 
ly did he eficct his exit as to be wholly 
unnoticed by the half-conscious slum- 
berer, whose drowsy attempts at arti¬ 
culation] forthwith recommenced, but 
only to commission liis curate, who 

thanked heaven for his csca|)e, with 


a message to the Lady Octavia. Af¬ 
ter the scene of his recent mortifica¬ 
tion, of which her Ladyship had been 
a witness, Vernon would gladly, had 
he been permitted, have avoided an 
early tute-a-tete witli her; and his 

heart told him he was anxiously ex¬ 
pected elsewhere; but the Doctor's 
message mmit be delivered—it need 
not delay him three minutes ; and, 
with a uelermination that it tlkOvMi 

not, and hat in hand, he sprang up 
stairs, and into the drawing-room, 
from whence issued the sweet sounds 
of Lady Octavia’s fine-toned harp and 
fine voice deliciously blending in au 

aria of Scmiraraidc." Another voice, 
less powerful but more touching, ac¬ 
companied by a humbler instrument, 
was breathing out at this Rclf-same 
hour in the orphan’s home, such 
strains as well befitted the Sabbath 
vesper. Often did that low melodious 
voice pause in a cadence, or hang sus¬ 
pended on a note, while the singiT’s 
head WMS suddcnlyupraised in a listen¬ 
ing attitude, her long slender fingers 
suspended over the sUent chords, and 
her eyes glancing anxiously through 
the little casement toward the garden 
gate. Again and again recurred that 
anxious pause; each time the hymn 
resumed with tones less firm, and a 
more plaintive modulation ; at last 
a deep and licavy sigh was the invo¬ 
luntary prelude; and as Alillicent 
witlidrew her eyts from the window, 
tears, which hod been long collecting 
within their lids, fell on her listless 
fingers as she bent over her instru¬ 
ment, and endeavoured to renew the 
sacred harmony. It was but an en¬ 
deavour. Ilcr voice had become weak 
and tremulous; so, discontinuing her 
vocal tribute, she wisely resorted to 
silent communion with that book 
which contains “ words in season*' for 
all the soul's necessities—of peace for 
the disquieted—of strength to the 
weak—of licaling to the sorely stricken 

—of hope to the broken-hearted. Mil- 
liccnt found there the aid she sought; 
and when, as was her ciistori, she 
had joined with her old servant in 
their nightly iacrificc of prayer and 
praise, she was able again, and with¬ 
out effort, to smile cheerfully, and 
speak cheeringly, to that faithful hum¬ 
ble friend, the bursting indignation of 
whose affectionate zeal she endeavour¬ 
ed to repress witli a sincere assurance 
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of her own conviction, that the inor- 
Tow ivouM bring with it a satisfactory 

explanation* 

Early the next morning—earlier 
even than Miss Aboyne’s primitive 
breakfast hour, Vernon entered the 
little parlour just as Nora was remo¬ 
ving the tea equipage. She scarcely 
vouchsafed to notice his entrance even 
with a look, and the grave severity 
of her countenance by no means tend¬ 
ed to dispel the trounlcd surprise with 
which he had remarked her employ** 
ment. ** Nora !'* he hurriedly ex¬ 
claimed, ** what are you about P— 
where is Miss Aboyne P—Not ill P not 
ill, surely?—God forbid 1"—** About 
88 well as some folks wish her to be, 
I doubt," shortly and bitterly replied 
the indignant Nora, as she cssaytd, 
without farther parli-y, or even lio- 
Douring him with a second glance to 
pass Verooii with the tea-tray. But 
jiis fears were now too thoroughly 
awakened to permit her silent egress; 
and, grasping her wrist more forcibly 
than he wus aware of, he ^aid, 

Nora! Nora! tell niq, for God’s 
sake, is she really ill?—Is my Mil- 
licent”—— and his voice Irc'iubled 
with an excess of agitation that shook 
even Nora's predetermined inHexibi- 
lity, and she so far relented as to iu< 
form him, (as, indeed, she had been 
especially enjoined, in case he should 
call thus early,) that Miss Aboynv was 
suffering only from headache, but 
would be well enough to rise and re¬ 
ceive liim a little later in the day. 
She could not find in her heart, how¬ 
ever, to give the supplement of Mil- 
licent’s message; namely, that the 
hejdache was, she believed, but the 
effect of a slight cold w’hich slic had 
taken the preceding day. In lieu of 
tliut absuranec, so ailectionutely in¬ 
tended to prevent self-reproach on 
the part of Vernon, the wrathful 
Nora, who had by no means any ten¬ 
der consideration for his feelings, took 
u]>oti her to substitute an '' aiuend- 
inent," imputing the headache to a 
sleepless night, and both the effect 
and its immediate cause to one far 
deeper, which she also vouched for 
on her own authority—the heartache; 
and then, giving way to the im- 

pulap ef her warm and faithful spirit, 
th# cQketionate creature laid her hand 
<m Vernon's shoulder, and, while tears 
flIMi her eyes as she 6xed them ear¬ 
nestly on his, exclaimed—" Ob, Mr 


Vernon I Mr Vernon ! did I ever think 
it would have come to tliis!—that roy 

child! my jewel! the flower of the 
world 1 Colonel Aboyne’s daughter ! 
should be slighted for that proud lady, 
who only came here to break my dar¬ 
ling’s heart, and help you to dig her 
grave, Mr Vernon ? Ay, there Bhc'll 
be soon, sir; and then you may go 
your ways and be happy with which 
comfortable and comforting assurance, 
N«i« pushed by witli her breakfust- 
tray, followed, however,-^y Vernon, 
who, tliough his worst fears were re¬ 
lieved by the first part of her commu¬ 
nication, still went on toa^k a hundred 
anxious questions, and commission the 
halt-relenting nurse with as many ten¬ 
der messages, though the latter was 
too disccTiiing and honest to feel or 
affect great relioncc on lii.s asyurance, 
that he should satisfactorily account 
to Miss Aboyne for his appartJic ne¬ 
glect of the ]»rcvrcdiiig day. 

'I'ho incredulous messenger coti- 
scietiliously told the talc as ’iwas 

told to her," nevcrtliekis, virtuously 
refraining front comment on how 
the iru/U might be and Millicent’s 
lieurt was pzuinpt to accept beturehuiid 
the pioniised cxplauaiiuii. During 
the watches of a sleepless night, it was 
impo.ssihle but that troubled thoughts 
and vague surmises had crept into her 
mind, involuntarily and unencouraged, 
nay, quickly ami perseveiingly re¬ 
pressed, with the generous confidence 
of a nature not prone to thiuk evil; 
buB'Still they returned like the phan¬ 
toms of a fevensh imagination, and 
Milhcent was indeed suk in spirit, 
as well as pliysicilly indisposed, when 
Nora first drew her curtains that 
morning. But very soon the fresh 
air and ihu bright snnsliino. entering 
at the unclosed lattice, brought with 
them sweet influences redolent of hap¬ 
pier and inure hopeful feelings ; and 
when Nora Koon after returned witit 
her report of X ernoii’i. early visit and 
afllciionatc messages, Miliiceiit smiled 
with iierffctly restored cheerfulness, 
inwardly rebuking the weakness which 
had Rubjected her to sucii eauKoless 
uncasinesa. Neither was she disap¬ 
pointed that morning of the promised 
speedy return. Neither, on the part 
of Vernon, was any thing left unsaid 
to make his peace (had that been ne¬ 
cessary) with one whose gentle twsom 

harboured no accusing spirit; and 
when he left her late and unwiliingly 
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—in truth, it was always unwillingly 
that he did leave her—-it was with a 

pledge to steal away to her again in 
time for one sweet hour of evening- 
walk, find more than one after-hour of 
social happiness in the dear little par- 
lour^ where so many a past evening 
had stolen away with the swift-un- 
sounding pace of unworldly innocent 
enjoyment. And punctual, as in for- 
IDLT days, was Horace Vernon to the 

hour of tryst; and never, perh^s, 
evm in former days, had his voice and 
looks, when addressing Millicent, 
expressed fc-iditigs so deep and tender. 
Those feelings were not excited by 

reviving attachment, for his true af¬ 
fection had never been alienated from 
their tirst object; but if hie heart had 
not strayed from its allegiance, liis 
lighter tuiicy might hfivo been more 
susceptible of other fascinations; and 
a consciousness of this sort, and that 
he hud for a time forgotten her who 
ever thought of liiin, perhaps it was, 
that imparted a shade of more than 
usual seriousness that evening to the 
expression of his large dark eyes, and 
ol {peculiar tenderness to hib tone and 
inann«:r. And lor many Miccecding 
days, even Nora’s lynx-eyed jealousy 
detected no cause for dissatisfaction in 
any part of his conduct; and more than 
once Itfillicent hastened him from her 
side, where he was fain to linger, by 
reminding him of tlie lateness of the 
hour, and the courtesy due, on his part, 
to his entertainers at the Uectory. Of 
the fair lady who presided there, Ver¬ 
non made less and less mention in 
his discourse with Millicent; though 
even now again a few words, a hasty 
remark, escaped him. that miglit have 
impressed an iudifterent observer with 
a ]>crsuision, that Lady Oetuviu’s 
charms and opinions had, at Ivuntf 
their due weiglit with her uncle's 
liRudsoine curule; and certainly the 
delightful naivete with which she had 
betrayed her admiration of his tine 
person and interesting character, had 


by no means depreciated Vernon's 
estimation of her Ladyship's refined 

taste and superior jufigment Lady 
Octavia had also performed, to the life, 
a few sallies of artless indiscretion and 
amiable enthusiasm, from which the 
gentleman was not very slow to infer, 
that she discerned in him intellectual 
as well as personal qualities of a higher 
order, than even his affectionate Mil- 
Hccnt gave him credit for. AVte, at 
least, had never administered that in¬ 
cense to his vanity, which was eo de¬ 
licately, and of course unconhciounliff 
offered by the Lady Octavia; still less 
had Miss Aboync, in the humble siiu- 

plicity of her heart, ever dreamt of 
regretting for Horace, that Fate, whose 
agency in human affairs she was not 
wont to acknowledge, had marked out 
for him the* obscure lot of a country 
clergyman. Millicent Aboyne could 
fancy no lot in life so peculiarly fa¬ 
voured. T.ady Octavia Falkland had 
allowid Vernon to perceive timt for 
///m, capable ns he was of—she ne¬ 
ver said exactly f/Viai -she considered 
it one of pitiable degradation. And 
there again, though Vernon's best feel- 
inp:s and more serious conviction 
sided with Millicent, the lurking 
weakness of his nature was grateful 
to Lady Octavia for her flattering pre¬ 
possession. 

** Millicent certainly loves me with 
true affection," once or twice solilo¬ 
quized Vernon; “ and yet, how 
strange it is, that she should have no 
ambition for me—that she should see 
me with less partial eyes than one to 
whom, comparatively speaking, 1 am 
nothing—at least''—and then broke 
in something very like a sigh—*' to 
whom I can he nothing nowbut 
MilJy has seen so Utile of the world, 
and Lady Octavia so and has 

such extraordinary insight into cha¬ 
racter !—so much warmth of feeling 1 
—so much heartPoor Millicent! 
wert iliou cold and heartless? 
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TTTELTa YEARS OF MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THREE QUARTERS OF THE 

CLODK. 


Wl arc ourself an old inilitianianj 
and therefore always rejoice to meet a 
brotlicr officer in types. Cvd<U toga 
armig, is our motto in all matters of 
autobiography and adventure; for the 
odds arc, tuat the life of one soldier, 
however unpretending and ungifted^ 
will contain more both of amusement 
and instruction, than the memoirs of 
a dozen barristers, a score of il.P.s, 
or a wliolc centenary of squires, doc¬ 
tors, stockbrokers, ])arsons, or writers 
to the signet, with a bisliop or two, 
and half the members of the (ilasgow 
coffeeroom tossed into the bargain. 

Soldiers and sailors, therefore, are 
far indeed from being the worst au¬ 
thors going in these days of universal 
authorship, and those who call them 
to, lie in their throat. On the contrary, 
w'c are ready to depone, “ so far as 
we know, and shall be asked,” that 
their works are excellent. IVe deliglit 
in the Sketch-booki^, both naval and 
military—revtd in the Subaltern- 
gloat over liOrd Londonderry—devout 
Napier—bolt Cyril Thornton—and 
believe that first-rate entcrtaiiiiuont 
for man and beast may be found in 
the Recollections of Captain Slicrer. 
The United Service Journal unites 
Itigh promise with competent per¬ 
formance ; and we publicly pronouttcc 
that mnn to be an ass who cannot, 
from “ Twelve Years of Military Ad¬ 
venture,"* extract as many hours of 
pleasant reading. 

The truth is, that soldiers have 
generally seen a good deal, and there¬ 
fore in all probability have something 
to tell worth listening to. They have 
opportunities of observing Focicty un¬ 
der diflercut aspects from those nre- 
senU-d to ordinary travellers. Tnere 
is acldoiu room for the latter till 

rugged war hjs sinoolhed his wrin¬ 
kled frontand they can only describe 
the volcano when the eruption has 
ceased. It is the former alone who 


give us the crash and the concussion; 
the burning torrent and the volume 
of flame. They alone have the pri¬ 
vilege of observing society at moments 
when the bonds of ci^il government 
arc rent asunder, and mankind, in 

obedience to the original impulse of 
their nature, have recourse to 

The simple plan. 

That they should take that have the 
power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Their great recommendation 
however, that they arc not travellers 
by profession. <)f these we are sick 
(id naumim. Every corner of Europe, 
from Iceland to Constantinople, has 
been ransacked an hundre<l tinic.s over 
by travellers, ditiering in all the pre- 
dicable.s of age, country, character, 
and pursuit, and agreeing but in one 
object—that of publishing their tra¬ 
vels. The peace of IHlt, which re- 
Rtored tranquillity to Kuropc, made 
travelling both a jdeasant and a pro¬ 
fitable conocni. Then rushed forth 
upon the public whole legions of vo¬ 
lumes, full of interesting remarks on 
roads, phays, and hoteh. 2 ’ost-horscs 
and houf^es, Talma, the Tuileries, 

(ioethe, Vrince Mctternich, German 

univerRities, and the field of Water¬ 
loo. A fortnight at Earls furnished 
matter for a couple of octavos, and 
many Pauls rejoiced in the publication 
of their letters to imaginary kinsfolk, 
liy degrees, however, the market be¬ 
came overstocked with this kind of 
ware. Prices gradually declined, and 

Mr Murray and Mr Colburn would 
no longer fork out, with that tempt¬ 
ing liberality which had so profusely 
iertilized this department of litera¬ 
ture. Our disappointed travellers then 
found it necessary to take a wider 
range. Europe was no longer the 
ultima Thnh of their peregrinations. 
Yielding to the sad necessity of the 


• Twelve Years’ Military Adventure in three Quarters of the Globe; or, Memoirs 
of an Ofiicer wbo nerved in tbe Armies of Ilin Miijcniy und of the Kast India Com- 
fisny, between the years and 1814^ in which are contained the Campaigns of 
the Duke of Wellington in India, and his last in Spain and the South of France- 
Lepdon: Colburn, 1839. 
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times, tljcy went forth in quest of wrong, are put forth with a manly 
more marketable regions. Some went sturdiness and hardihood, which al¬ 
to Egypt, ascended the pyramids, and most disarms ridicule, and reduces 
dined with the Pacha. ()ihers cros5;cd censure to dissent. A soldier or a 
the Atlantic to Mexico or I.a Plata ; sailor—>if ho is one of the right stamp 
bolted steaks of borsc-ilcsh in their —cares nothing for rhetorical cmbci- 

transit of the Pampas, or returned lishment. lie loses no time in round- 
with the most recent intelligence of ing periods, or balancing antitheses. 
Bolivar and his army ; some doubled lie deals in no preliminary Balaam 
the Cai>c, and made for Ceylon or the about his motives of publication, nor 
Mauritius; oiliprs sought Jericho or prefixes an apologeticul preface, de- 

Jerusalem, Bagdad, Mecca, and Da- precating the harshness of criticism, 
inascus. Travellers stone-blind dc- and entreating Mr North, Mr Jeffrey, 
scribed the countries they had visited and Mr Lockhart—(terrible triumvi- 
with as much precision as if in the rate!)—to spare his humble and un- 
fuU enjoyment of their optics. Pedes- pretending volumes. No. He writes 
trian travellers went forth t» fonna as he fighta; dashes at once into the 
pauperig, without shirt or breeches, middle of his subject—clears the ropes 
and by tliis circumstance secured an at a spring—up goes his castor, and 
enviable popularity. Peace to all such! off goes Ids jerkin—his inawleys are 
Society is nut injured by the transfer brandished in a twinkling, and then 
of any given sum from the pocket of let bis opponent, if he has one, be- 
their bookseller to their own. Let ware of his knowledge-box. 
them shed their lustre from the pages In illustration of these remarks, we 
of miishivc quarto, or compact octavo, shall quote the opening pages of 
illustrated by all the skill of the cn- ** Twelve Wars of Military Adven- 
graver ; but give us the annals of the lure.” Had tlic author been a civi- 
soldicr—his travels—his exploits, and lian, ten to one but he would have 
liis advcnturc-R, for our own reading given us a prolix account of his birth 
and enjoyment. like him liccausc and parentage, llis father, a rcspcct- 
hc is a traveller, not from choice, but able gentleman in a brown boli— 
necesbity, and because publication is somewhat pursy and corpulent—knee- 
with him not a motive, but a con- breeches of drub kerseymere, and long 
scqttoncc. He goes abroad neither gaiters of the same—broad-brimmed 
with the view of' botaiiiv:ing or bonk- hat—somnolent after dinner and at 
making ; and instead of rettirning church, and moderately addicted to 
with boxes full of dried herbs, and the exhilaration of blue ruin and to- 
segincnts of broken rock, and whole bacco-smoking. His mother, a most 
reams of manuscript jourual, tile only meritorious matron — somewhat too 
tenants of hiu solitary portmanteau prosy and prolific for a husl)and of 
are generally a regimcnhil coat, the large loquacity and narrow income- 
colour of his father's brick mansion sagacious in Scotch marmalade—ex- 
at llighgato or Turnham Green, a cmplary in domestic relations—an ad- 
pair or two of pipc-clayud breeches, inirable economist and preserver of 
and a few shirts patched or ragged codlings—carried off suddenly by in- 
in proportion to their length of scr- ilammation—followed to the grave by ' 
vice, and the sobriety of the regimental an inconsolable husband — weeping 
washerwoman. children—and a whole lugubrious cor* 

But, independent of such weighty of friends, neighbours, and ac- 

considerations, the works of military quaintanccs. Then brothers and sis- 
inen, we think, have infused an agree- ters—John, Tom, Molly, Peter, and 
able variety into our literature. Whe- Sarah ;—not one of these would be 
ther they Ucul in fact or fiction, they spared to the suffering reader. No 
seldom fob us off with mere dull and register could be more accurate and 
tame imitations of more talented and particular in date and drcuiustance. 
powerful writers. Their volumes are Wc should learn how John was bent 
generally disiinguislicd by an impress on the army ; but broke his leg, and 
of novelty, freshness, aud freedom became a parson. How Tom, a grace.^ 
from the ordinary trammels of com« less dog, went to sea, and died a mid* 
position—by an air of simplicity, shipmaii at Sierra Leone. 1-low Molly 
straight-forwardness, and good faith; ran off with a major of militia, who 
and their opinioDs, though often was afterwards induced to marry her 
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by a due exhibition of the blunt on 
the part of papa. How Peter was 
articled to a ^icitor, and served his 
time with credit and applause; and 
Low Sarah yet blooms in the involun¬ 
tary charms of antiquated virginity. 

In all human probability, it is with 
such perilous prolixity of detail that 
a civil autobiographer would have 
thought it neccHsary to herald liis 

own appearance on the stage. In the 
army, and even in the militia, wc ma¬ 
nage (lilferently. Mark how our au¬ 
thor the Major— v:e trust he came in 
for tlic last brevet—>(!t'alN w'ith such 
matters. No attitudinizing—no flou¬ 
rish of trumpets, but the curtain rises, 
and the liero, in sash, shaco, and Wel¬ 
lingtons,at once bolts out upon us from 
a side scene. 

** Out of a family of six boys it was 
proper that one should be devoted to the 
infi'rnal gods ; and, as my shoulders pro¬ 
mised to be of the reqaisite breadth, end 
my head of the stiirulile thickness, 1 was 
chosen as a fit offering: or, in other 
words, I was selected for the military pro¬ 
fession, as being the greatest dunce in 
the lamily. But, besides the above na¬ 
tural qualidcatioD for this knock-my-head 
profession, I must say that I was early 
seized with the red-coat mania, first 
causlit, I believe, by accompanying a 
cousin \shen he went to mount gtiard at 
the castle of Dublin, und afterwards evin¬ 
ced in a predilection for painting soldiers 
on cards, and putting them thnmg'i tlieir 
muncciivreb o:i the tai-le, in preference to 
any evolutions, however h’auiiful, which 
could be performed by the six-nnd-tvventy 
letters of the ulpliabtt. 1 uUo weli recol¬ 
lect, tlmt aroongthe sons ofmyfather’s’te- 
nauts, I had a corps raised and disciplined 
alter my own manner, which they used 
to call ray ragged regiment. Whether 
these early professional indications are to 
be depended upon I know not; but 1 have 
no doubt my parents acted upon them in 
some degree; for one of my brothers 
was expressly fixed upon as the sailor of 
the family, because he was observed one 
diiy, through the key-hole of a room into 
which he had locked himself, busily em¬ 
ployed in yo-hoing a table, which he bad 
turned upsjde down for a ship; and an¬ 
other was" afterwards entered on the 
books of the Master-general of the Ord. 
nance for the artillery, because ho used 
to spend all his pocket-money in buying 
little brass cannons, and firing them ofiT, 
to thd annoyance of my inotber'e nerves. 
Hod the opinions of the learned Doctors 
Gall and Spurzbeim been then promul- 


gated to the world, my parents would 
have had a comparatively easy task in the 
choice of professions for their children: 
for they would, in that case, only Lave 
had to ascertain the prominent bump in 
the cranium of each boy. As it was, they 
acted up to the best of their lights; and 
whether they Judged rightly with regard 
to me, that is, whether 1 do really poa- 
sess the bump military, or murderous 
bump, which 1 conceive to be the same 
thing, will, perhaps, be discovered in the 
following memuir«. 

“ With the view of getting me a good 
start in my profession, a commission was 
purchased for me in u nuwly-rui.ied regi¬ 
ment, it being intended, through the 
means of my maternal uncle, who com¬ 
manded the corp^, to have me kept on the 
strength until 1 hud romplctcd the usual 
quariiiim of education to capacitate me 
for joining a marching regiment. I never 
shall forget the feelings with which, at 
nine years old, 1 learned that I Imd the 
honour of bearing his Majesty's com¬ 
mission. I urn convinced, to this day, 
that J grew some inches taller in the 
course of tlte first twenty.four hours; 
and to this early event in my life, I have 
no doubt I owe a certain stiffness of cor- 
ri^e and military strut, for whirl: 1 Imve 
always been remarkable; and to the 
tenor commimioated by it to ray ideas, 
may be attributed much of my present 
character, t!,i* predominant features of 
which aie piiJc, and a too cxquihifo, if 
not u morbid, sense of honour—qiniiiies 
which I liat-c found to stand in iny way 
ill my progress through iife. indeed it 
was not long bcfoic I hcaan to find the 
feelings ro<ulting Irom them nifher in¬ 
convenient; for ili in my juvenile days, 

I Imd to resent plebeian insoleiire, (to 
which my dispositiun rendered me pe- 
niiliurly sensitive,) f used to think it be¬ 
neath me to employ any other tliiin the 
lowest member of my (ramu ; so that fre¬ 
quently, while I was engaged in kicking 
the insensible breecli of some base-born 
vurlet, be was perhaps exercising bis 
horny knuckles in n mure efTectual way 
on nay patrician sconce, which, altliough 
1 was no bad bruiser among my equals 
in rank, my military pride would hardly 
allow me to protect with my bonds, for 
fear of b»*ing caught in a boxing-match 
witli a snob. 

“ That tills early intimation of my be¬ 
ing actually an officer did not serve to 
stimulate me in my studies, may also be 
easily conceived; for, besides that I had 
no occasion, like other boys, to study for 
a profession which I had already attain¬ 
ed, I could in no way discover of what 
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use either muM or muia could be to me 
as a loldien’* 

This is os it should be; there is 
nothing in such an opening to sour 
our natural benevolence. Far from it. 
We learn at once that the author is a 
jollyfellowandagcntleman, and there¬ 
fore read Uiu reinaiiider of his book 
with a pre>cleterinination to praise it. 
By the preceding extract, it appears 
that the author became an ensign in 
his Majesty's service at nine years old. 
He is subsequently placed onhalf-puy; 
goes to India as a eauet of engineers. 
We give the description of his fellow- 

passengers. It is pleasantly and ele- 
verly done, and proves the author to 
have an eye for cliaracter. 

The Kenerulityofour society on board 
was respectable, and some ot its members 
were men of education and talent. £x* 
ci'pting that there wna no lady of the 
purty, it WHS composed of the ustinl ma. 
tLMiaJs to be round at the cuddy.tublc of 
HU outward.bound Jndiamnn. Fir»t, there 
wiis a puisne judge, entrenched in all the 
dignity ot a dispenser of law to his ma- 
ji'Kty'u loving subjects beyond the Cape, 
itb a Don't tell vu' kind of face, a ina* 
gisteriul nir, and dictatorial muntier, ever 
more ready to lay down the law than to 
l;»y down the lau'j cr. Timn there was a 
getierul odiccr uppointed to the statT in 
linlja, ni consideration ul Ins sci vices on 
AViiiibledou CintiiiiOii and at the Horse 
Guards, jirocccdiiig to teach the art mili¬ 
tary to tile Indian urniy—a man of gen¬ 
tlemanly but rsithcr pompons irfiniicisj 
who, cuioiulciiiig his Kirriplc nod equiva¬ 
lent to lialf-u-do/en suboidiiiutes, could 
iiettT swallow a glass of wine at dinner, 
Without lumping ut least that number of 
oD'tCei'S or civilians in tlie Inviratiun to 
join him, while his aiil-de-ciimp practised 
the same airs amorig the cudets. Then 
there was a proportion of civilians end 
Indian olHcera, returning from furlough 
or sick cerlihcate, with patclied-up li¬ 
vers, and lank countenances, from which 
two winters of their native climute had 
extracted onlyju’it sulficient sun-beams 
to leave them of a dirty lemon colour. 
Next, there were a few othcers belonging 
to detMhmcnts of king's troops proceed¬ 
ing to join their regiments in India, look¬ 
ing, of course, with some dd'gree of con¬ 
tempt on their brethren in arms, whose 
rank was bounded by tlic longitude of the 
Cape; but condescending to patronise 
Bomo of Che mot<t geiiilemarily of the ca¬ 
dets. Tiiese, with a free mariner, and no 
inconsiderable sprinkUng of writers, ca¬ 
dets, and assistant-surgeons, together with 


the officers of the ship, who dined at the 
captain’s table, formed a party of about 
twenty-five. 

“ Of the above heterogeneous mass, the 
majority, as may be conjectured, were 
ultra-7'weeders, u people who, with souls 
too big for their native land, claim the 
privilege of levying contributions on all 
tbe world, and of securing a Benjamin’s 
portion of the loaves and Ashes, let what¬ 
ever region they are to be found. To 
counterbalance these there was but one 
Irishman. Och! and that was enough! 
Another like him would have been the 
death of us (as Matthews says); for be 
kipt Die cudiiy-tublu in a rour through¬ 
out tbe voyage. Tlien wc Jiad one or 
two of your rattling, noisy, good-humour¬ 
ed, never-Iook-in-a-book chaps, such as, 
without a spark of imagination or wit, 
but with the most unprovokable and pro¬ 
voking good-temper, joined to an inex¬ 
haustible fund of animal spirits, pass in 
the world for extremely pleasant fellows; 
hut who, in my opinion, are tbe greatest 
plagues ill existence. We could boast, 
also, of professed practical jokers dry- 
matler-oi-facters, punsters, prosers and 
ever-ready laughers; but, what was bet¬ 
ter than all, a few good listeners. 

Nor was our society without its Bo- 
badil; and many a murvellous tale of ti¬ 
gers, elejihant.s, Cobra de Cupellos, My¬ 
soreans ^I.ilirattus, fire-eaters,end sword- 
c’lters, have we youngsters listened to 
wiMi open mouths, till repetition had ren¬ 
dered tliem too scale even for a sea sto- 
marii. Thai tl^re were some sensible, 
well-informed men among so many, may 
be supposed; and that there was a bhiok 
sheep or two in the flock, cannot be de¬ 
nied. One of the latter nas a most plau¬ 
sible, smooth-tongued hypocrite, and the 
other the most impudent cut-and-come- 
aguin fellow 1 ever encountered. Hap¬ 
pily for us, however, two things were 
wanting. There was neither a iniscbief- 
maker, nor a professed duellist; so that 
we contrived to get to the end of our 
voyogc without there being any balance 
on the score of honour to be settled with 
powder and ball. Alas! of these my flist 
companions in tbe voyage of life, above 
three fourths are already gone to their 
lung homes: some have died a soldier’s 
noturo/death on the field of battle; some 
have fallen victims to the climate; some 
few Still toil on their way; some few, like 
myself, have preferred poverty with half 
a liver, to riches without any; and some 
few, and those few indeed 1 have gained 
the object of their ambition-—a fortune; 
but not one, perhaps, with health to en¬ 
joy or the sense to know how to spend 
iu 
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« I bZiuJI not cltvell upon tlic manner in 
which we passed our time on board ship 
^how we panted under the Line—>how 
we rolled round the Cape, frequently with 
more soup in our laps than we could keep 
on our stomachs—how the backgammon- 
board rattled from morning till night- 
how we paced the quarter-deck when the 
judge ^nd general did not take it all to 
tliemselvcs—how >ve fished fur sharks— 
how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and 
albacoresnor sli^l 1 attempt to paint 
the pictured agonies of the dying dolphins, 
already so beautifully deserihed by Fal¬ 
coner; nor the nohlcr and more potent 
struggles of the greedy, during shark, to 
do justice to which would require the pen 
of a Homer. Neither shall 1 swell my 
pages with an account of the visit we re¬ 
ceived from Father Neptune on crossing 
the Line, with the ceremonial attending 
it, as that subject is stale; nor detail all 
the jokes, practical and verbal, which we 
played upon each other, except one of the 
former ; and if it uoiukus the reader half 
as miicli as it did me, I shall bc.^ioaitciiu 
Tlicre was a lazy fat fellow amongst us, 
who was always lolling or sleeping on the 
hencoops, upon whom vve resolved to play 
ii trick ; so seizing an opportunity when 
he was snug on hU customary roost, wc 
planted ourselves, with buckets of water, 
just over him. At a signal given, he was 
jerked off the coofi, and soused from head 
to foot with such a full mtd successive 
torrent of the briny fluid, accompanied by 
a cry of ' Man overboard ! Hope ! rope! 
Down with the helm!* &c. that he ac* 

tuolly struck out as if swimming fur his 
life; till n failure in the supply of water, 
succeeded by peals of laughter, brought 
Jiim to a sense of his situation.” 

Thank Heaven! we are not ameinber 
of the India Club, nor have any claim 
to become so. Wc never doubled the 
Cape in our livt^, are of rosy complex¬ 
ion, sound liver, and despise Curry 
and Madeira. But judging from all we 
have read in tale or history, or learn¬ 
ed from oral communication, we can 
scarcely imagine a state of society less 
to our liking than that existing at 
the three Presidencies. There, i all 
feudal distinctions of rank are un¬ 
known ; consequence is measured by 
the purse, and precedence by official 
Station- Now, however others may like 
this sort of valuation, it does not agree 
with us, Christopher North, though, 
in point of station, we should, as Kdi- 
tor of this Magazine, be entitled to 
precedence of aU membdh of council; 
and, in point of wealth, our estate in 
I'ecbles-shire is not to he sneezed at. 
But these, as Coleridge once wrote of 


Southey, arc but the costly setting of 
the gem; the gem itself—and the 
world havelong admitted it to be of the 
first water—isNoRTiiTiiEMAK. This 
pruud and enviable conviction it is, 
which adds 8omcwhat;.fi!f keebness to 
our contempt for a conwon ofsocic- 
ty in which we feel that our own in¬ 
trinsic and indefeasible value would 
not probably secure its merited dis¬ 
tinction. In Edinburgh, we go forth 
to dinner or supper-parly respected 
and admired. In our company, peers 
ure contented to waive their privilege, 
and baronets yield us the pas. When 
the lady of the house descends to the 
salon a. mangevt it is on our honoured 
arm she leans for support. When wc 
speak, a score ofears arc open to drink 
in the most unimportant Ryllablc we 
may utter. At each of our jokes the 
table is convulsed by one grand and 
universal guflaw. When our carriage 
is announced, young ladies lullow us 
to the hall, and insist on tying our 
comforter, and assisting us witli our 
great coat. Now this we say—a.s Lord 
Byron did when he found a print of 
himself hung up in a twopenny ale¬ 
house—this is f.HTic—fame of the 
truest, purest, and most enjoyable de¬ 
scription ;—fame unbouglit, and 
therefore lionourable;—fame well me¬ 
rited, and therefore lasting. But wc 
wore talking, or intending to talk, of 
India and its society. 

These gratifying distinctions we en¬ 
joy in Edinburgh, and could scarcely 
expect to receive at Calcutta or Bom¬ 
bay ; therefore wc shall not go there. 
In India, to amass wealth and acquire 
consequence by its display, is the pro¬ 
fessed object of all; and by this uni¬ 
versal participation in one exclusive 
pursuit, the minds of men are narrow¬ 
ed, and their sympathies contracted. 
Good society, like Glasgow puncli, re¬ 
quires the admixture of numerous he¬ 
terogeneous materials, by the conflict¬ 
ing action of which, all a'-perities are 
softened down, and a most delicious 

and balmy amalgamation is the result. 
Now, society in India can only be 
compared to grog or toddy. It con¬ 
tains no variety of ingredients ; all go 
out adventurers, and from the start- 
ing-post of a trunk containing a suit 
of regimentals and some dozens of 
shirts, set out to scramble ^ the hill 
offortuneasbest they may. Thecarcer 
of each individual indeed is modified 
by differences of circumstance and 
character. Some ride in palanquins, 
smoke hookas, and die poor; others 
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aru content to bibtridc a pony, to puff 
a cheroot, and in process of time come 
home rich. Still, of those who spend, 
and those who save, money is the 
avowed object; and of all motives for 
liuman exert^n, money certainly is 

not the moHt lofty and ennobling. 
Then your Indian lives tlic greater 
])art of bis life entirely cut oft' from 
hooks; and if not wholly excluded 
from ttic enjoyments of society, yet 

confined to the society of a narrow 
and unprofitable circle. 

Cicnerally epeaking, the whole li- 
terature of ICuropc is to him a blank. 
How the devil should a man, in a 
back Station some thousand miles from 
the coast, think of books ? Claret and 
Stilton cheese he gets in abundance-^ 
hooks he never sees—and soon ceases 
to cave for. Ilis eye is never bright¬ 
ened by the radiance of lllackwood, nor 
darkened by tlie Cimmerian gloom of 
the long-cared contributors of Col¬ 
burn. In him tlic honoured name of 
Hogg raises but the idea of a pig. To 
him Delta is a dead letter. The fame 
of Odoherly has never reached liim, 
and North oiid Tickler exist not in 
his memory or imagination. What a 
fearful blank iii the soul of such a 
man yet remains to be filled up! 
What a multitude of faculties and 
sympathies slumber in his nature of 
which he is iinconseions ! What thou¬ 
sands of bright, glowing, and beauti¬ 
ful existences does not his ignorance 
of this IMagazitie exclude from his 
vision! The soil of his spirit has run 
to rathe. The stubborn glebe of his 
understanding is unbroken by tlic 
share of cultivation; and what a 
world of ploughing, draining, and ma¬ 
nuring would be required to reclaim 
this intellectual Dartmoor, and de¬ 
racinate the savagery’’ by whicli it is 
encumbered and debased I 
liut on looking over the last page, 
we find we have not slated our argu¬ 
ments on this inatiet with our usual 
bicvity and precision. What we 
meant to prove was, that society in 
India is necessarily vulgar, both as a 
whole and in reference to its compo¬ 
nent parts. We intended, in the lirst 
place, to establish, that the exclusive 
pursuit of wealth has a direct and in¬ 
variable tendency to vulgarize the 
mind. Then to shew, that Indians, 
from living in a country where respect 
is paid only to sidendour of appear¬ 
ance, arc naturally led to chcrisu an 
VoL. XXV. 


overweening partiality lor display,— 
which display, in our European no¬ 
tions, is vulgar. In due course, we 
meant logically to exhibit, that Ori¬ 
entals, being in a great measure cut 
oil', by the circuinstanccKof their situ¬ 
ation, from the avenues of mental en¬ 
joyment, are generally led to derive 
their chief happiness irom sensual in- 
dul;^nce,-^to think and talk too much 
of tidin and sangoree, and to obtrude 

somewhat more openly than necessary 
their partiality for mangos and cotton 
shirts all these offences being de¬ 
cidedly vulgur^and unquestionable in¬ 
fringements on the canon of bigh 

breeding. It was then our intention 
to proceed—-But we think it better, on 
the whole, to reserve the subject for a 
separate paper, ** On the state of So- 
ciity in India,” for which our readers 
will readily perceive that we are fur¬ 
nished with abundance of interesting 
materials. 

In truth, we have been led into this 
traiuof reflection by the arrival of our 
author in India, which leads him to 
present us with a variety of sketches, 
vividly conceived, andgraphically exe¬ 
cuted. lie is invited to dine at the 
mess of an European regiment sta¬ 
tioned in Fort George. We give his 
description of the entertainment. In 
some respects it reminds us of the ce¬ 
lebrated Oiasgow dinner in Cyril 
Thornton, and proves, that in all 
changes of scene and circumstance, tiie 
characteristics of vulgarity icmain 
essciiiiully the same* 

“ Anioog other invitalioni to dinner, I 
received one from a shipmate, whose 
regiment, one of his MHjesty’s, formed 
part of the garrison. It was what is catt¬ 
ed a public day at the mess, when the 
mcatbers gcnci'ully at>k such of their 
friends as they please. My inUitary read¬ 
er will excuse me, if 1 give a description 
of it for the amuaement of my civil one. 

** 1 arrived about seven o'clock, just as 
the drums were playing * Roast Reef of 
Old England,’ the regular signal that din- 
tier Is dishing. On my entrance, 1 found 
moat of the officers and some guests as¬ 
sembled in the veronda, which extended 
along the front of the mess-room, some 
pacing up and down, and some lolling in 
chairs with their legs up against the pil¬ 
lars, trying to iiibale the last puffs of the 
sea-breeze whicli hud set in about three 
or four hours before* The guests were 
asked to take a glass of wine before dui- 
ocr, and Madeira was handed round. 

M U 
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Soon afccr^nfut portly native butler, with companies for the inspection of the oftU 
largo eiir-ringM, Hntiounced the dinner, cers, which drew forth a few * D '— n 

which was spread on a table extending bores!* in sotlu vocc, no doubt in allusion 
the whole length of a long room, from to a drill the next morning. The room be- 
the ceiling of which de]N*nded a punkah, ing cleared, and the bottles (among which 
A good display of plate, presented by the CurbonelinhismagnumboDumsItoodcon- 
House of Assembly of some West India epicuous) marshalled in 1^'eir plasn*» the 
island where the regiment hud been sta- president gave ‘Theliudies,’ to which the 
tioned, ornamented the board at which band stationed in the veranda struck up 
the company were not long in seating ‘Kiss my Lady.’ Then came *T!ie King,* 
themselves. After the usual removes of w'itli tlie national anthem; * The Duke 
Ashmid soup.appraicdutremenilous turk- of York and tlie Army’^-'Peacc to his 
ey, which, to use a sailor’s expression, manes! If the number of glasses of wine 
could easily have hoisted on board a full* which have been swallowed to his health 
sized Norfolk bird of the same species, with hearty good>wrlI, fur the third of a 
Opposite to this by no means ram ot century that he had been commander* 
a large dinner-party, (for an £tighi>b club in-ciiief, could have conterred thnt bless. 

might just US well be without its parson, ing, he would have lived as long as the 
or a city feast without its turtle, as a pub- king, who, in his constitutional rapacity, 
lie dinner in India without its turkey,) never dies.—Then followed ‘ The Duke 
stood its never-failing companion, a huge of Clarence and the Navy,’ M-itli * Itulo, 
ham, in point of.size as near a match to DritanTiia;' ‘ The llonourulileC'ompnny,* 
the bird as the European shops could tune, * Money in both pockets* Lord 
supply. What the other dishes were I 'Wellesley j’ ‘ Lord Ciivc;’ ‘ Lord Lake 
did not particularly notice; but of this und the Army in India;' and so on, 
we may be pretty certain, that tiwre was through the regulur set toasts ; when 
a tolerable sprinkling of curry and rice up the president rose, and, with the usual 
and down the table. Each person wus premisul of * Off heel-tups, gentlemen,* 
waited upon by his own servant, who gave, us a bumper toast, * General llaird 
stood behind his master’s chair; so that and the licrocs of Seringapatam.’ This 
a regular rear rank whs formed fur the was drunk standing, und in the three 
exclusion of the external air; that which times three which iullowed, some sighs 
was exhaled by the lungs of the party and escaped to the memory of those ot the 
their betel-mouthed attendants being ban- regiment who had falicii on that occasion, 
died about from mouth to mouth by the Then were given some toasts compli* 
vibrations of the punkah. The work of un ntary to persoiin present. ‘General 
destruction was not long in coromecudng, arid his Mujosly’s ■ regiment 

and a tolerably brisk fire was kept up by ‘ Mr Malony, your good health.* Mr 
the front rank sitting, with this difference Malony's health was re<ie(^oed along tlic 
from the field-day practice, that tJie rear table, and Mr Malony bowed, and l>ow- 

rank, instead of joining in the fire, only ed. ‘ Admiral .— and the squadron 

Bupplied the front rank with ummunition. in India.’ Lieut. ■ — of the DorN re- 
The conversation was much as usual at turned thunks. * General ■ and the 


tables where there are nofemales. Amidst 
the clatter of knives and forks and plates 
would now and then be heard, ‘ Mootoo, 
take my plate for some turkey und lium’ 
Bring me the curry nnd rice, Iliun- 
sammy’—‘ A glass of wine, Hopkius?’—. 

* Will your friend join us ?*—* Thompson, 
we won’t make a biidge of your tiubc’— 

* ('oloiiel wunts tul.e u glass of wine n itii 
Master,’ &c. &c. The dinner passed off 
as dinners in general do, and 1 observed 
nothing purticulur, except Uiat over the 
nationiU dieh of plutn-pudding wus emp¬ 
tied a l^tle of cherry bounce- The cloth 
bcia|ip^oved, hookas mude their upjicur* 
aadl^huui tlie chairs of some ot the 
party—.some, I say, for not many officers 
can afford that expensive appendage, 
which, besides the cost of the du tum. the 
compound smoked, requires un nttendunt 
to i^lb A squad of sergeants now en¬ 
tered with tlie orderly-books of their 


lion. Company’s —> regiment of Na. 
live Infantry.* IVIujor Yi-ltoarchaps oc> 
knowledgcd tlie compliment, and in re¬ 
turn gave ‘ General ■ ■» ' and his 

jesty’s - regiment,’ on which tlie 

J^eiir. Colonel and uthcers ood 

the band .sti tick up tlve air. 

The volleys of toasts ended, 

an indopendent /ire wM mept up along 
the table, in the momentary intervals of 

which might be henrd the bubbling of the 
hooka, while the ‘ Pass the bottle* of the 
president, * More wine, Mr Vice,* rose 
oecusiormily hIiovo the buz of convtrbu. 
tioii, which consisted mostly ol ' Jonkius 
of ours, and Tomkins of yours ;* till the 
president, with a rap on Uie table, com¬ 
manding silence, be^ed to cull on Cap¬ 
tain for ii song. The Captain, after 
n few hems, Ming a good song in good 
Style, und received the acknowlcdgmenls 
of the company iiy a general thuinpinp 
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of fists on llic table. Captain_- 

llieii culled on sowe one else for a son^; 
and so it went on, sung, licaltli, and tune, 
through the evening, till those who could 
not sing, as well ns Chose W’ho could, were 
compelled to contribute theii- quota to 
the genera! amuscuicnt, either as the 

causes or the suitjects ol mirth. 

** About ten oVIock the Colone^l, his 
guest, Major Yrllowchaps, and some 
others, having retired, a few clioice f.pi. 
fits closed in on Ihe president, apparent¬ 
ly determined to keep it up; previously 
to which, however, sundry plates of olives, 
anchovy toast, and deviled bificui^, had 
disappeared ; and now the remains of the 
turkey nindi* its appearance in the htiRfie 

of a devil, to stir up a pretty hell in the 
already iiiHamed stomaelis of the party. 
After this, in spite of tltc admonition of 
* No parish, gentlemen,’ from the pre¬ 
sident, ^^ho was bound to kcoji htin^cir 
sober, regimental matters came under 
discussion; so, seizing the opportunity 
of a squabble between the adjutant uud 
a Rubultcni on the propriety of ilie hitter 
l>eing returned next tor guard, 1 made my 
escape, but not without being followed 
by a volley of *■ Slmbliy fellow!’ ‘ Milk¬ 
sop!' * ('ock-tail!' K;e. &e. to pass the 
night in a lover which two of wa¬ 

ter w'ould nut allay, and to lisc in the 
moruing with a head tlnobbing like a 
steam-ves.ce), and a tongue not u little in 
need of the most esseiiliul article of the 
Indian toilet.” 

Our author soon quits the scat of 
Government for the interior, and fol¬ 
lows Lord Wellington through the 
brilliant campaign wliich tenninated 
in the battle of Assaye. No event 
could have contributed to rivet more 
strongly on the minds of the natives 
the impression of European superiori¬ 
ty. It did more than the slaughter 
of tens nf thouRaudn by a force near¬ 
ly equal could have efteuUd. It diffu¬ 
sed a sentiment of moral subjection 
throughout the whole peninsula, and 
fitrcngtlieued and conrolidated the 
Bway of the Indian government, by 
deepening the sources of its ]>ower. In 
the East, considering the vastness of 
the population against which we may 
eventually be called on to contend, a 
victory which inspirca no general ter- 
ror of our arms is wortli nothing. We 
have conquered only those who are 
left dead or bleeding on the field. 
But wlicrc, as at Assaye, a body of 
four thousand m^n, led and officered 
by KurofK’ans, defeats an army nearly 
tell times its number, the effect is not 


to be calculated by the amount of trca« 
sure captured or the extent of terri« 
tory acquired. No. The results of 
such a victory ore felt, not scen,--felt 
in the increased facility of future con« 
quests,—seen in the deeper dcfiTciice 
and more tranquil obedience of the 

whole population of our Eastern ter« 

ritory. 

After this wc have a detailed ac¬ 
count of the capture of the islands uf 
Bourbon and Mauritius, lie is then 
placed on the stafi' of Sir Samuel 
Auclnnuty, and accompanies the ex¬ 
pedition to Java, of the whole pro¬ 
ceedings of wliieh wc are likewibc fa¬ 
voured will) a full and interesting 
narrative. Our worthy friend then 
returns to Madras; and after a further 
sojourn of a year or two, viry natu¬ 
rally bt comes sick of the whole con¬ 
cern, :ind returns lo England, we sin¬ 
cerely trust with a liver of ordinary 
magnitude, and some lacks of ru¬ 
pees, aafcly lodged in tbc hands of 
Coutfs or Drummond. Having visit¬ 
ed his family, and had recourse to the 
ordinary resources of an idle man, he 
speedily discovers that a life of indo¬ 
lence and inaction is not at all to his 
tuind. In August a man may kill 
grouse in the Highlands ; in Septem¬ 
ber kill partridges at home. lie may 
hunt from October till May, and pass 
the rest of the year rather pleasantly 
in town. But this after all is but a 
dull routine for a man of spirit and 
enterprise like our autobiographer, and 
so a memorial was addresst^ to the 
Duke of York, expressive of a strong 
anxiety to serve with Lord Welling¬ 
ton. Officers were then in request, 
and no difficulties occurred to balk 
his wishes nf their due accomplish- 
uitni. Our Oriental adventurer lands 
at Lisbon a junior ensign and a ve¬ 
teran, gets a company of Portuguese, 
and afterwards acts as an engineer 
officer on sundry important occasions. 

We now get into Spain, and could 
not possibly do so iu better or more 
amusing company. It is impossible to 
complain of any deficiency of anec¬ 
dote, or want of spirit in the narration 
of facts which fell within the iuimc- 
diate observation of our author. As 
a taste of his qualities, we give the 
following anecdote of Lord Welling¬ 
ton before Bayoituc. 

Our conjectures regarding tins move- 

mcJit ohlie enemy's posts were not idle. 
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and most of us supposed tliat tbc French 
had witlidrawn imo Hayonne, witli the 
inteotion of attacking Sir Rowland Hill 
the next morning. Information was tm. 
mediately sent oiT to head'tpiRrters, and 
in the morning early, I^rd Wellington 
came up. Previously to his arrival, bow* 
ever, tlie report of some guns on tlic op> 
posite side of the Nivc confirmed our 
suppositions. Loi’d Wellington having 
looked through his telescope for a short 
time, and mode a few eD(]uirie8, exclaim* 
ed, * Off to attack Hill, by G—!* He 
immediately ordered the 4th division, and 
part of the 3d, to the bridge on the Nive, 
and galloped o/f to join Sir Howland. 

*' 1 need not suy how gloriously Sir 
Rowland Hill thrashed tlie French on 
this day, nor how well he and his brave 
division merited tbc culogium of I^ord 
Wellington, who, coming up just as tlio 
enemy was retreating in conlusion from 
the lost attack, is reported to have said, 
* Hill, the day is all your own 1' 

The following is worth extracting 
for the anecdote with which it con* 
eludes. We are glad also to learn by 
it, that notwithstanding his Indian 
services, the intestinal functions of 
our spirited engineer were still per¬ 
formed with sufficient vigour, to en¬ 
able him to brave dl the hardships of 
the Pyrenean campaign. The period 
referred to, is that immediately fol¬ 
lowing the battle of the Kive. 

“ The whole of these five days’ opera¬ 
tions, during which the army was exposed 
to the weather, in the midst of a severe 
winter, was, of course, very distressing to 
the troops. For one or tw’u nights it 
rained hard, and we bad nothing but our 
cloaks and blankets to cover us. On 
these occasions we used to make large 
fires, round whieli we lay in a circle, with 
our feet to the flame, one person keeping 
watch to feed tbc fire, and to prevent our 
toes from being burnt. Here we felt tiie 
full value of brandy and tobacco, articles 
as necessary to a winter’s campaign as 
powder and bull. 

** I w'ttH not a little surprised to find 
that I, a poor worn-out, half-livered In¬ 
dian, bore the lying out in tlie cold and 
wet better than roost of your fresh-look* 
ing fellows who had never been out of 
England before. Now was the time to 
eavy the cpmfbrts of the staff, who are 
aelitom or liever doomed to sleep in a bi- 
wcmstc. Ttiough they may have a little 
hard riding during the day, they are pret¬ 
ty sure to have a good dinner, and tole¬ 
rable quarters for the night l*hey get 
the first and best of every thing; in short, 
they eii.ioy the sweets (if such there be) 


of the campaign. As to the general, no 
one can grudge him his comforts ; for it 
is enough for him to have bis mind ha¬ 
rassed as it is, without his body having to 
undergo the tiardsUipa of war. My old 
commander, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, used 
to say, that Job wanted one more trial of 
Ins patience, and that was the command 
of an army. Not that this kind of re¬ 
sponsibility affected Lord 'Wellington 
much. If any thing went wrong, he vent¬ 
ed his spleen at once, and, it roust be 
confessed in no very measured terms; 
but, as far as regarded himself, there was 
an end of it. lie had, what I have rarely 
seen in any one, the power of dismissing 
It subject from his mind w'hcnover he 
chose; SO that, in the most difiicult si¬ 
tuations, he could converse on familiar 
topics; or, w'hilc ordiimry minds were 
fretted to death, be could lie down nnd 
sJecji soundly under the nio*.t trying cir¬ 
cumstances. A cavalry oflicer related to 
me. that he was sent express one niglit 
to Lord Wellington from a distant part 
of the army, with infonnation of a sudden 
movement of the enemy, which all sup¬ 
posed to be of great consequence. Ills 
Lordship received him in bed, heard the 
commiuiicntion, asked u few questions, 
and, with the laconic observation of * All’s 
right r fell back on his pillow, and re¬ 
sumed his repose; leaving the officer, who, 
big with the important intelligence of 
which he was the bearer, had nearly kill¬ 
ed his horse in his luistc, quietly to re¬ 
trace hiS steps, and to convey to tJic ge¬ 
neral who hud sent him, this very satis¬ 
factory answer to his messHge.'* 

On the whole, we JikcTwt Ivc Years* 
Altlitary Adventure very tnucli. The 
uutlior is cvidciuly a gcutliruanly 
pleasant man, occasionally scincwbat 
too broad in his humour, and given 
to the promulgation of jokes, the (aste 
of which a fastidious and refined reader 
might consider questionable. To cure 
him of this—which is, in truth, ids 
only defect—we recommend him to 
purchase a complete set of this Maga¬ 
zine, from the number containing the 
Chaldee MS. downwards. J.ct him go 
through the whole regularly, without 
skipping either deaths and marrisges, 
or the meteorological journal, and let 
him study the specimens of pure and 

Attic wit which every page wiilpremtt 
to his observation. This will purify 
his taste. He will rise every day from 
the perusal ** a wiser and a better 
roan ;** and he may hope, as the result 
of his labours, to mouuce something 
more worthy of aamirtticn than his 
buildings at Bangalore. 
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Bortrjs ambcosiannt. 


No. XLI. 

XPH A'EN STMnOZIXl KTAIKnN nEPINISDOMENAflN 

HAEA KHTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

E. 

i>iioc. ap Ath. 

^This is a distich (fg wtw old Phocfftides^ 

An. ancient wh wrote crabbed Greek in no siUif days ; 

Mmningy “ *Tis niaHT Foii r.ooi) winebiubiko i-bopi.b, 

Not to lrt tub jl’o I'ace round the board like a cripplf ; 
llrx <;Air.Y to chat whu.k diecussino tiikir tii'I’LE.’* 

An excellent rule of the hearty old oovk 7is— 

And a very jit motto to put to our Noctes.'^ 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 

Scene I. 

Scene—TA e Noutu—Tickler.— rime—A^i/ie in the Ex^ening. 


TICKLER. 

I pai'.l a visit to>day, North, lo a family which has something extraordinary 
in its constitution. 


^ NORTH. 

Ay ? 

TirKLLtt. 

The lady of the house has been married four times, and the gentleman of 
the house four times ; and as all the seven marriages have been productive, 
you may conjecture the general character of the interior* 

KOllTll. 

What may be the population ? 

TICKLER. 

Not SO immense as various. I should not think it exceeds a score, from 
what I saw and heard, but it is most diversified. 

HOKTIl. 

Patchwork. 

TICKLER. 

The lady's first husband was a Cockney, and there are twins aa like as peas, 
which is indtfed the only description of which they are susceptible. Her 
second, of course, was an Irishman, to whom she bore a couple of 6cmi«Ca« 
tholic cubs—both boys—bullet-hcaded, and with faces like—you have aecn 
him, 1 believe—that of Burke, the murderer, with grim,' but not ferocious 

expression, decisive mouth, and determined eyes and brows, which, tliough 
rather agreeable over a glass, yet when frowning in an angry park, or a throt¬ 
tling match, must have been far from pleasant. These promising youths are 
at present assistants to Dr Knox. Caroline then married a Highland clergy¬ 
man-very far north—and of that connexion the fruit was three heathcr-leg- 
ged animws, apparently of the female sex—hair not absolutely red, but foxejr 
—falrnetickleu cheeks—eyes of the colour of “ three times skimmed sky* blue 
milk—papa's buck teeth—what seems very unaccountable, hair-lipped all ; 
and, thoi^h their mamma asserted smilingly that tlioy were fine growing girls, 
of such a set shape, that I venture to affirm, that for the two last years they 
have gro^n about as much as the leg of that table. They have, however, I 
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was givrii to understand, finished thetr education, and one of them had very 
nearly played us a tunc on the piano. To her present lord and master, my 
friend, with whom I was in love a quarter of a century ago, has presented 
four productions, of which the one in flounced trowsers, with enormous feet 
and legs, is suul to be a girl, and the thret* in fancy kilts—in comjdimont, I 
sup)>ose, to the father of the other brood'—boys, but so wishy-washy, that 
their sex seems problematical. 

NORTH. 

What is the total of the whole ? 

TirKF.Kn. 

Eleven—by lliat side of the house—in Cockneys, Irish^ and Highlanders 

half-and-half—and in Lowlanders entire. 

NORTH. 

By the other side of the house? 

Tlt'KM’B. 

One Dutch girl born at the Cape—very round, and rather pretty—<1owii- 
looking, and on the cve of marriage—two tall and not inelegant creatures, 
seemingly ('hinrse, but in fact by the mother’s side Hindoos—and four nni- 
lattoes, of which two, boys, wouhl look well in livery, willi a cockade in their 
hats as ca]>taitrs servants—and two, girls, would he produeiblu on waggons 
in the rear of a marching regiment. It being a coarse day, the whole luinily 
were at home, sitting on chairs, and sofas, and stools, and the carpet, and what 
not; and I must say I never saw. North, a set of more contcnte<l creatures, 
or a richer scene of connubial felicity in all my life. 

NOilTII. 

lUch? 


TICKLER. 


Their income is under three hundred a-ycar, and at this hour they don't 
owe twenty pounds. 


NORTH. 


You must bring the Captain, honest fellow, to the next Noctes. By the 
by, Tickler, we must rescind that resolution by which strangers are excluded 
from the Noctes. 


TICKI.KU. 

I.ct us wait till the Fiftieth Noctes—to speak grammatically, and then wo 
shall celebrate a Jurilee. 


NORTH. 

Be it 80 . The Noctes shall endure till all eternity ; and soon as the Mil* 
Icnnium comes, we shall bring down, by special retainer, Edward Irving. 

TlCKT.f-.R. 

(4/V«* a long pause) —Come, North, none of your fits of absence. Where 
were you just now } 

NORTH. 

Meditating on my many infirmities. 

TICKLER. 

Lay your hand on your heart, North, and tell me truly what is the sin that 
most easily besets you—while I keep a phrenological eye on your devclope- 
ineot. 

NORTH. 

Personal vanity. Night and day do I struggle against it—but all in vain— 
Tickler. J am an incorrigible puppy. 

TICKLER. 

1 cannot deny it. 

NORTH. • 

My happiness is in the hands of my tailor. In a perfectly well cut coat and 
faultless pair of breeches, 1 am in heaven—a wrinkle ou my pantaloons puts 
meJnto puigatory—and a— 

TICKLER. 

Stop. Your language may get too strong. 

NORTH. 

Many a leading article have I stuck, by attempting it in tights that unduly 
rmifinid the play of muscle. Last year, Senife and Willis raised tho sale a 
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thousand, hy a pair that were |>erfcct, if ever there were a pair of perfect 
breeches in this sublunary world. 

TTCKLtlll. 

Yet you never were a handsome man. Kit—never le Beau Sahreur. 

NORTH. 

Thnt may be your opinion, air; but it was not that of the world during tlie 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. My error never lay in thinking myself 
a fine animal—for that I certainly was—but in feeling inordinate pleasure and 
pride in the possession of those personal endowments, which, alas! proved 
fatal to so many of the most ainialtle of the sex ; and in being too . . 

TICK L£U. 

The la#it victim of disappointed passion had certainly white teeth—but she 
was a lady of a very dark complexion—her lips, cither for ornament or use, 
were to niy taste by far too thick. Surely, my dear North, her hair was 
ftroiigly disposed to ho woolly—and, in short, pardon mu for saying it, she 
liad the universal reputation of being jiositivcly, iutus rf in cute, a negress. 

NORTH. 

Pshaw ! But do you remember poor Alpina ? 

TICKLER. 

An absolute Albino. 

KOIITII. 

These, Tickler, were extreme cases—but, between the negress and the 
Albino, what infinite varieties of female loveliness had to lay their deaths at 
my floor! 

Ti r KI m. 

I much doubt if any one single woman ever ate half a jKinnd of mutton the 
less ;>CT dkm on your account, taking the average of her year’s dinners. 

NOBTII. 

Would it were so! .But, alas I my sleep is liauntcd by the ghosts of—— 

TICKI RR. 

Never when you sleep in your easy-chair. North—else your face is an adopt 
in falsehood—for then your features smile like those of a sleeping child during 
the holidays. You are then the very beau ideal of a happy and a harmless old 
guutlcirian. 

KOUTK. 

W^iat a leg. Tickler ! 

TICKLER. 

\Vhich of the two do you allude to } 

NORTH. 

This one—the right one—the one with the calf. 

TICKLER. 

Well—I confess I prefer the other—it is so slim—nay, so elegant in tights. 
But you must have had your advantage in having legs of such opposite cha- 
racurs ; while to virgins, with downcast eyes, you had gently to put forth the 
leg tliat, ever since I knew it, looked all ankle from instep to knee-pan, an in* 
nocent-louking leg that wpuld not harm a fly—to widows, with less timor¬ 
ous eyes, you could, at the same moment, exhibit the leg that, ever since 
] knew it, looked all calf—a dangerous leg that could trample a dragon—and 
thus you might bring down your bird, right and left. 

KORT li. 

No more impertinence, if you please, Tim. I know no purer—^no higher 
pleasure, than to sit in full fig before a large mirror, and admire myself—my 
person—my body—the outer man of Christopher North. From an hour's such 
contemplation, I always feel that I rise up a better***^ wiser—a happier man. 

TICKLKB. 

No wonder. 

KOBTH. 

Never surely was there a countenance that so happily united in its every 
feature the cx^iression of moral goodness and tliat of intellectual grandeur. 
But perhaps my person is even more 

TICKLES. 

A mere atomy. I wonder you are not afraid to sleep by yourself; you must 

bo so like a skeleton in a shroud. 
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KOnTII. 

All living creatures^ Tickler, derive their chief happiness IVoin self ailinira- 
tiai). Not a more complete coxcomb than a toad. lie is ^villiDg to confesH 
tliat he laay be rather yellowish—rather tawny or so about the gills; but then 
what an rye in his heaiWso full of the Hre of genius! It is not possible to 
look at a rat for five minutes sitting by himself on a dunghill, wiUiout being 
convinced thot he ( steoms his tail one of the moat captivating productions of 
animated nature. A pug>d(}g would never twist his tail so over one side of bis 
rump, did he not live under the blessed delusion of knowing himself to be a 
million times morehrautiful than any of Adonis’ darlings that used to lick tlu‘ 
hands of V'enus. No degree of duinpiiicsa in women is incompatible with a 
belief in a good figure. 

TICKI.KR. 

Ob! North! North I There ore some truly ugly women in Edinburgh! 

NOU'l II. 

There arc indeed. Tickler. Strong, bony, flat, mcn-like women, who walk 
fast ojul Hna; look you hard in the tace, (hnl knows why, while the forehead 

immediately above their eyebrows is puckered up into a knot of wrinkles; 
their mouths unconsciously wide open-.^ 

1 KKi.rit. 

While all intent in scrutinising the object of their soareh, they mtally forgt t 
all the rest of the external world, and run themselves, back front foremost, 

perhaps against some unlucky baker with a board of loaves ou his head, 
which all tumble into the kennel. 

TieKI.FR. 

Why, there may perhaps he some little excuse for the ugly devils, wlu-n 
fascinated by such a rattlesnake as Chriittopher North ; hut what the deuce do 
ihey see in an ordinary-looking man, of six feet four, like me, or what the dcucu 
do they want with me at iny time of lifc.^ 1 declare. North, that ilie very 
next time one of thoso great grey-eyed glowi-ring gnw'kies opens lier moulli nt 
me in Prince’s Street, and selects me from ull the mighty multitude of man¬ 
kind, for ocular inspection, 1 will demand a public explanation, perhaps a}> 0 - 
logy; or, should the day be warm, offer to sirij> on the s[>ot, provided slic will 
do the same, on condition, after a mutual iociure on comparative anatomy, ol 
my ever after being suffered to pass by her ami all her female relatives, with¬ 
out farther scrutiny. 

KORTir. 

They poeitively have not the manners of modest women. 

TICKLLU. 

Nor the minds of modest women. 

NORTH. 

You nevo’ see any thing of the kind in the strangers within our gates—in 
the Englishwomen who honour, by their fair and sweet presence, our metro¬ 
polis. They walk along with s^t and gentle, but not unobservant eyes, like 
ladies, and 1 love them all, for they are all loveable, whereas— 

TICKLER. 

Come, Kit, don't let na two sour old cynics be too severe on our country*! 
women, ;^they make excellent wives and mothers. 

NORTH. 

So I am told. Wives and mothers! Alas I Tickler! our silent homes ! 

TICKLKU. 

Replenish. That last jug was most illustrious. 1 wish James were here. 

NORTH. 

Hush! hark ! It must be he! and yet ’tis not just the pastoral tread either 
of the Bard of Benger. ** Alike, but oh f how different 

-V TICKLER. 

^IBa.Ver 7 step has music in't as he comes up the stair !'* 
sHEPHeRi), (burstin^f in a bang.) 

ffuzzawl huzzaw! huzzawl 

NORTH. ' 

God bless you, James; your paw, my dear Sus. 

SlIEPHERD. 

Fresh free the Forest, in three hours-*.* 
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'i'lCKLKa. 

What? thirty«bix miles? 

KOnTii. 

So it is true that you have purchased the famous American trotter ? 

SIlErilEKD. 

Nac trotters like my ain trotters! I’ve won tny bate^ sirs. 

NOUTJI. 

Bet? 

SHSriI£K1>. 

Ay,—a bate,—a bate o’ twenty i;uincas. 

1 icKLi: a. 

What the deuce have you got on your feet, James ? 

SHhPIinRD. 

Skites. I've skitod frae St Mary’s I^och to the Canawl Basin in fowre iiu> 
nouts and a half within tlie three hours, without turnin' a hair* 

TICKl.KH. 

Do keq) a little further off, James, for your face has waxed intolerably hot, 
and I perceive that you have raised the thermometer a dozen degrees. 
(suEiMitJU), flinffing a jmrsa o/pold the table.) 

It’ll roijuiro a gao stranj; thaw to melt that, chtcls ; sae tak your change out 
o’ that, a.s .loRepli says, talhor in chaniiviignu, or yill, or porter, or Burgundy, 
or cellar, or Glcnlivet, just whatsoraever you like best to drink and devoor; 
and we slianna be long without suppcT, for in comin* along the trans I shooU 
ed (0 'Fappytourie forthwith to send in samples o' all the several eatables and 
drinkables in Picardy, I’m desperate hungry. Lowsc my skites. Tickler. 
(ricKLEn Aueeumbu to unthnng the siibcherd’s sicates.) 

TICKLLE. 

What an instep! 

SHCl-HEn]). 

Ay, nano n' your plain soles that gang slnffle-shafUing among the chuckv'- 
st^nos assnsfunutiu' u’ the insects; but a foot arched like Apollo’s bow when he 
shot the Python—heel, of a firm and decided, but unobtrusive character—and 
lacs, ilka ane a thocht larger than the ither, like a family o' childcr, or a 
flight o’ steps leading up to the pillared portico o' a Grecian temple. 

Signor Amuiiosio Suaurnuu with it below hie arm.) 

sfi£rHEai>. 

That’s richt—0 but Greeny has a gran’ gurgle I A moutlifu* o' Millbank 
never comes amiss. Oh! but it's potent! {gruing.) 1 wuss it be na ilc o’ 
vitrol. 

NORTH. 

James, enlighten our weak minds. 

SHEfnERD. 

An English bagman, you see,—he's unco fond o* poetry and the picturesque, 
a traveller in the soft line—paid me a visit the day just at denner>timc, in a 
yellow gi^, drawn by a chestnut blude meer; and after we had discussed the 
comparative merits o my poems and Lord Byron’s, and Sir Walter’s, he rather 
attributin’ to me, a’ things considered, the superiority over boith: it’s no iin- 
possible that my freen got rather fuddled a wee, for, after rousin his mecr to 
the skies, as if slic were fit for Castor himsell to ride upon up and doun the 
blue lift, frae less to tnair he offered to trot her in the gig into Embro, against 
inc on the best horse in a* mv* stable, and gie me a half hour's start before 
puttin' her into the shafts; when, my birses being up, faith I challenged Inm, 
on the same condition, to rin him intil Embro* on shank's naiggie. 

NORTH. 

What I biped against quadruped ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just. The cretur, os sune as he came to the clear understandin' o’ my mcan- 
in’, gied one o’ these but creenklin' cackles o' a Cockney lauch, that can only 
be forgiven by a Christian when his soul is soften'd by the sunny huali o’ a 
Sabbath morning. 

NORTH. 

Forgotten perhaps, James, but not forgiven. 
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SHKFHEim. 

I'hc bate was committed to black and white; and then on wi’ my skitca, 
and awa’ like a reindeer. 

TICKLKR. 

What? down the Yarrow to Selkirk—then up the Tweed. 

SHETH KKl). 

Na—nal nacthing like keepin* the high road for safety in a skiting-match. 
There it was—noo stretchin* stranght afore me, iioo serjicntcezin' like a great 

congor eel, and noo amaist coilin’ itself up like a sleepin' adder ; but whether 
straught or crooked or circlin’, ayont a’ imagination sliddery, sUddery ! 

TICKl.KR. 

Confound roc—if I knew that we had frost. 

SHlirHERI). 

That comes o* trustin’ till a barometer to tell you when things hac come to 
the froezin'pint. Frost! The ice is fourteen feet thick in the l.och—and 
titough you liac nnc frost »bout £mbru' like our fru>:t in the Forest, yet i 

wadna advise you, Mr Tickler, to put your tongue on the airn-rira o’ a cart 
or cotch-whecl. 

NORTH. 

I rememher, James, being beguiled—sixty-four years ago !—by a pretty 
little, light-haired, blue-eyed lassie, one starry night of black frost, Just to 

touch 8 cart-wheel for one moment with the tip of my tongue. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a gowmeril! 

NORTH. 

And the bonny May had to run all the way to the manse for a jug of hot 
water to relieve me from that bondage. 

SHEPHERD. 

You had a gude excuse, sir, for gi’en the cutty a gurle kissin’. 

NORTH. 

How fragments of one’s past existence come suddenly flashing back upon— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo I snuved alang the snaw ! Like a verra curlin’ stanc, when a dizzen 
besoms are scopin’ the ice afore it, and the granite gangs groanin’ gloriously 
alang, as if instinct wi’spirit, and the water, kelpie below strives in vain to 
keep up wi' the straight-forrit planet, still accompanied as it spins wi’ a sort 
o’ spray, like the shiverin’ atoms of dianionds, and wi’ a noise to which the 
hills far and near respond, like a water-quake—tlie verra ice itself seemin’ at 
times to sink and swell, just as if the loch were a great wide glitterin' tin¬ 
plate, beaten out by that cunniu’ whitesmith, Wunter,—and—— 

TICKLER. 

And every mouth, in spite of frost, thaws to the thought of corned beef and 
greens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo I snuved alang! Some colleys keepit geyan weel up wi* me as far’s 
Traquaii manse—but ere I crossed the Tweed my canine tail had dropped 
quite away, and I bad but the company of a couple of crows to Peebles. 

NORTH. 

Hid you dine on the road, James ? 

NIJEPHRRD. 

Didn't I tell you I had dined before I set off? I cttled at a cauker at Eddlc- 
stone—but in vain attempted to moderate my velocity as I neared the village, 
and had merely time to fling a look to my worthy friend the minister, as 1 
flew by that tree-hidden manse and its rill-dividcd garden, beautiful alike in 
dew and in cranreuch I 

TICKLER. 

Hdpkss as Mazeppa! 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s far worse to be ridden off wi’ by ane's ain sowlc than by the wildest o’ 
the desert loon. 

NORTH. 

At this moment, the soul seems nmning away with the body,—at that, the 
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body is od' with thn soul. Spirit ami matter are playing at fast and loose with 
each other—aud at full speedy you get sceptical as Spinoza. 

SIIF.PHEUI). 

Sometimes the ruts arc for miles thegither regular as rail-roads—and your 
bkilc geU fitted intil a groove, sac that you can baud out ane o' your legs like an 
o|HTu dancer playin' a peoryette j and on the ithur glint by, to the astoniKhment 
0 toll-keepers, who at lirst suspect you to be on horseback—then that you 
may be a bird—and feenally that you must be a ghost. 

TITKLEK. 

Did you upset any carriages, James ? 

SllKrii£K». 

Nanc that I recollect—I saw severals—but whether they were coming or 
going—in motion or at rest, it is not for me to say—but they , and the hills, and 
woods, and clouds, buemed a' to 1>o floatin’ awa* thegither in the direction o’ 
the inountaiiis at the head o* Clydesdale. 

TiCKI.EIU 

And where all this while was the bagman ? 

SHFl’HERl). 

Wanderin’, n:ie doubt, a’ afnam, leagues ahint; for tl»c chesnut mccr w'as 
wee] cauked, and she unco won a king’s plate ut Doncaster. Vou may hac 
seen, Mr North, a cloud-giant on a sLuiiny day striding alaug the sky, coverin’ 
a parish wi' ilka stretch o' bis spawl, and pausin', aiblins, to t^’ his breath nowr 
and then at the meetin' o' twa counties—if sae, you hae seen an image o' me— 
only he was in the heavens and I on the yerth—he an unsubstantial phan¬ 
tom, and I twal stanc wecht—he silent and sullen in his flight, 1 musical 
and merry in mine—— 

TICKLER. 

But on what principle came you to stop, James ? 

sHGPHEnn. 

I.<uckily the Pentland Hills came to my succour. By means of one of their 
ridges 1 got gradually rid of a portion of my velocity—subdued down into 
about seven miles an hour, which rate got gradually diminished to about four; 
and here I am, gentlemen, after having made a narrow escape from a stumble, 
that in York Place threatened to set me ofi* again down Leith Walk, in which 
case 1 must have gone on to Portobc'llo or Alusselburgh. 

KORTH. 

Well, if I did not know you, my dear James, to be a matter-of-fact man, I 

should absolutely begin to entertain some doubts of your veracity. 

SHlRHERn. 

What the dccvil’s that hingin’ frae the roof? 

KOUTU. 

Why, the chandelier. 

RlIEFHEan. 

The shandlccr? It’s a cage, wi* an outlandish bird in’t. A pawrot, I de¬ 
clare ! Pretty iwU ! Pretty poll! Pretty poll! 

rAKROT. 

Go to the devil and shake yourself. 

SHErHERD. 

Ilcaveii preserve us!—heard you ever the likes o’ that ?—A bird cursin’ ! 
What sort o' an e<1ucation must the eretur hae had ? Poor beast, do you ken 
wliat you’re sayin’ ? 

PARROT. 

Mucli cry and little wool, as the devil said when he was shearing the Hog! 

bHErHERU. 

You're geltin’ personal, sir, or madam, for I dinna pretend to ken your sex. 

NOHTH. 

That every body does, James, who has any thing to do with Blackwood a 

Magazine. 

SHEPHEBJ). 

True enough, sir. If it wad but keep a cude tongue in its head—it’s really 
a bonny cretur. What plummagcl Whatll you hae, Polly, for sooper? 
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PAHUOT. 

Molly put the kettle oiy« 
hlolly put the keltic on^ 

Molly put the kettle on^ 

And 1 shall have some punch. 

StIKFflERD. 

That’s fearsoine-xYet, whisht! What iiher vice was that speakin’ ? A grud 
vice. There again! whisht! 

VOICE. 

The devil he came to our town, 

And rode away wi’ the exciseman ! 

SHEPHEUn. 

This room 8 no canny. I’m afi‘. {rmugtogo.) Mercy me! A raven hop- 

f )in* ancath the sidelraard ! I^ook at him, how he turns his great big broad 
lead to the ae side, and keeps recordin’ me wi’ an evil eye 1 Satan! 

MORTM. 

My familiar, James. 

SHEriiEni). 

Whence cam be ? 

NORTH. 

One gloomy night I heard liim croaking in the garden. 

SHEPUEUI). 

You did wrang, «r,«->it was rash to let him in ; wha over heard o* a real ra¬ 
ven in a suburban gallon ^ It's some demon pretrndin* to be u raven. Only 
look at him wi’ the silver ladle in bis bill. Noo, he draps it, and is ruggin* 
at the Turkey carpet, as if he were collecktin’ lining for hia nest. Let alanc 
the carpet, you ugly villain. 

B.WEN. 

The devil would a wooin’ go—lio—ho ! the wooin*, ho! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay—ay—you hear how it is, gentlemen—'^ Love is a' the tlicnie”— 

lUVEK. 

To WOO his bonny lassie when the kye come hamc ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Satan singin* anc o* my sangs ! Frac this hour 1 forswear poetry. 

VOICE. 

0 love—love—love, 

Love's like a dizziness. 

SHEPHEan. 

What! another voice ? 

TICKLER. 

James—James—ho s on your shoulder.— 

snEPHERp. (starting up tn great emotion.) 

Wha’a on my shouther ? 

NORTH. 

Only Matthew. 

SIIEPIIERD* 

Puir bit bonny burdie! What 1 you’re a Stirling, are you ? Ay—ay—just 

S ick and dab awa there at the hair in my lug. Yet I wad ratiier see you 
eein’ and flutterin’ in and out o* a bit hole ancath a wall-flower high up on 
some auld and ruined castle standiii’ by itscll among the woods. 

RAVEN. 

O love—love—love. 

Love’s like a dizziness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Riut me ower the poker, Mr North—or lend me your crutch, that I may 
brain Hoty. 

STARLING. 

It wunte let a puir bodic 
Gang about hia bisainess. 
rARBOT. 

Vie, whigs, awa—fie, whigs, awa.’ 
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KllbFllJtBD. 

Na>—llic bird does ua want sense. 

IIAVEX. 

The dcil sat girnin’ in a ncuk, 

Hiving sticks to roast the Uuke. 

SMKl’HLHl). 

Oh ho! you are fond of picking up Jacobite relies. 

RAVEN. 

Ho! blood—blood—blood—blood—^blood ! 

HHErHElll). 

What do you incun, you sinner P 

RAVEN. 

Burke him—Burke him—Burke him. H(wIIo—Ho—blood^blood— 

blood! 

BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow.—Bow—wow—wow.—How—wow—wow. 

SHTl'IIERD. 

A complete aviary, Mr North. Wcel, that’s a sight worth lookin’at. Bronte 
lying on the rug—never perceivin' that it's on the tap o’ a worsted teegger—a 
raven, either real or pretended, amu&in’ himsoll wi’ ruggin* nt the dog’s tooscy 
tail—the jiawn-t, wha m.-iun hue opened tin; door o’ his cage hinisell, sittiu' on 
Bronte’s shoutlier—and the Stirling, Matthew, hiding himsell ahint his head— 
no less than four irrational creturs, as they arc called, ou the rug—each wi’ a 
natur o’ its ain—and then again four rational creturs, as they arc called, sit* 
ting round them on chairs—each wi' his spccidc character too—and the aught 
inakin’ aiic aggregate—or whole—of parts not unharmoniously combined. 

NORTH. 

Why, James, there arc but three of the rationals. 

siiF.rHEHn. 

I find I was counting myscll twice over. 

1ICKLER. 

Now he persuaded, my dear Shepherd, before supper is brought ben, to tak 
a warm bath, .and then rig yourself out in your Sunday suit of black, which 
Mr Ambrose keeps sweet for you in hi.*? own drawer, bestrewed with sprigs of 
tliynif, whose scent fadoth not for a century. 

KllErilLRO. 

ruitb, I think I shall tak a plouter. 

(SuMiii’HP rtUirx info tha inurhlvfnifh luljoinhitj the Snuggvry. The 
hot voter ix fef on iri/h o tnh/hfy tioise.) 

KUKTH. 

Oo you want the Hesh-brushes, James? 

siii;viiE»n, {from wUhtn.) 

1 wi.sh 1 had some female slaves, wi' wooden swutds, to scrape me wi*, like 
the.Shah o’ Persia. 

'IICKLER. 

Arc you in, James? 

SlIEPHERP. 

1 hirkcn !•—(.J sullen plunge in heard hk of a huge stone into the tieep- dotou 

vafem tfa (/row well.) 

NOKi'iT, Qotthiny of his troteh.) 

Two minutes have eUpbcil. I hope. Tickler, nothing apoplectical has oc¬ 

curred. 


SIIEPIIBRI). 

Blow— 0 —wo—ho—wro ! 

TICKLER. 

Why, .Tames, 

You are gargling Italian half-way down your throat.” 

NORTH. 

What temperature, James ? 

SITErHERl). 

Nearly up at egg-boiling. But you bad betur, sirs, be makin’ aniihcr jug 
—for that anc was geyan sair dune afore I left you—and I maun hue a glass of 
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liet and bet as suno as I come out, to prevent me takin* ihc cauld. 1 hope 
there's nac current o’ air in the room. Wlia s this that blctl hiuibcll to dcatll 
iu a bath f Was na t Seneca ? 

KORTH. 

James^ who is the best female poet of the age ? 

SHErHKBD. 

Female what ? 

TICKLER. 

Poet. 

SHEPHEIll). 

Mrs John Biley. In her plays nn the passions, she has a’ the vip;our n’ n 
man, and a’ the delicacy o’ a woinan. And oh, sirs! but licr lyrics are gi'iiis, 
and she wears them gracefully, like diamond-draps danglin’ frae tlic cars o’ 
Mtlpoincne. The very warst play she ever wrote is better than the best u* ony 
Uber body’s that hasiia kickt the bucket. 

MOUTH. 

Vet they won’t act, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

They wull ack. Count Bosil’ll ack<~and Dc Moiitford'H ack^aiid Con- 
stantine’ll ack^and they'll u’ ack. 

TirKT.Ett. 

Miss Mitford, James ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm just Terra fond o’ that lassie—Mitford. She Ims an ee likea hawk’s, that 
misses naething, however far aff—^nd yet like a dove’s, that seev only 
what is nearest and dearest, and round about the haine-circle o’its central 
nest. I’m just excessive fond o* Mis» iMitford. 

TICKLElt. 

Fond is not the right word, James. 

SHEPHERP. 

It is the richt word, Timothy—either in the het hath or out o't. I'm 
fond o’ a' gude female writers. They’re a' bonniu—and every passage they 
write carries, as it ought to do, their feiniiiitye alang wi' it. The young gm- 
tlcmcu o’ England should lie ashamed o’ tlirirsells for letting her name be 
ISIitford. They shoiihl marry her whethtT site wull or iio^for she would 
mak baith a useful and agreeable wife. That’s tlie best creetishism on her 
warks. 

TICKLER. 

L. K. L.? 

SHErilERP. 

A dclightfu' cretur. 

TICKLER. 

Mrs Hemans ^ 

SilKniEllI). 

Ilaud your tongue, yc sitincr. 1 sec younlrift now—suggestin' to iny iiiia* 
ginatioii a' the flower o’ the female genius o' the Three Kingdoms. What ? 
you are for drawin’ a pectur o' me as Apollo in the het bath surrounded wi* 
the Muses ? That would be a 6nc subject for Ktty. 

NORTH. 

Isn’t his Judith and Holufernes, my dear hhepherd, a noble, a m.*ijcKtic per-* 
formancef 

SHCI'IIERP. 

Yon's colourin’! Judith’s richt leg’s as fleuli-likc as my ain noo lyin’ on the 
rim o* the bath, and amoist as muscular. 

TICKLER. 

Not 80 hairy, though, James. 

SHE PH ERI). 

That’s worse. You think you hear the heroine’s prayer or invocation. The 
energy in that bonnie fair straught arm comes direct frac heaven. That swurd 
ia not for a murder, but for a sacrifice. In ihoKc upraised eyes meihinkK 1 sec 
^^Fcluctauce to shed blood giving way to the hoW resolve to set her country free 
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frae the oppressor. Her face is somewhat pale—for Judith in her widow* 
hoodj aman}; the shades o’ her rural retirement, was a lover o' pensive peace; 
but her dead husband’s spirit stood before her in a dream, and inspired her to 

f 'o to the camp before the city, and by one {^eat and dreadfu’ deed to render 
ler name immortal in national sanp;. What matronly roajcstv in that swell¬ 
ing bosom, wliich the enamoured giant was not suOered with one touch to 
profane! Pure as stern she stands amid tl»e golden cups drained by that War- 
rior-wassailer—in another moment to be red, but not with winewhen, 

like lightning dc’BCchding from heaven, that sword shall smite him in his sleep 
through the spouting spine—and muthiuks I sec, at morning dawn, the fires 
o’ liberty sun-kindled, and glintin’ gloriously on all the city towers. 

NORTH. 

Bravo! James. 

SHLl'Ili^KD. 

I’m geyan weel sodden noo, and 1 think I’ll come out. Ring the bell, sir, 
for my black claes. 

NORTH. 

I have been toasting your shirt, James, ut the fire.—Will you come cut 
for it > 

saEriiERD. 

Flin^^’t in at the door. Thank you, sir. IIo ■ here's the claes, I declare, 
hingin’ on the tenters. Is that sooper cornin’ in P. Noo, I’m rubbed down—ac 
stockin’ on—anither—noo, tlic Hanncn drawers—and noo, the breeks.—Oh! 
but tliat turkey has a gran' smell! Mr Aumrose, raa slippers! Noo for’t. 

i^Thv Siiei’HGuu re^ujUHWhf in full itab/e«, Olouming likv a rose.) 

KOH'i'H. 

Come away, my dear Shepherd. Is he not, Tickler, like a black eagle that 
has renewed his youth ? 

{Thtnf take t/mir ut thv Supper^Tahle-^MiiUiyata‘>tmy—.‘RoaBicd 
'I'urkvif—FillH of Ft'af-^Soltm^A Pio-^txnd the Cold Hound-^Pota^ 
tocn—Oyfitem. ».Vj. c'ye.) 

NORTH. 

The turkey is not a large one, James, and after a thirty-six miles run, I think 
you hud better take it on your plate. 

SHEI’IIKUU. 

Nj, na, sir. .Tust set the ashet afore me—tak you the fillct^^ic Tickler 
the pie—and noo, let us hae some discourse about the tine airts. 

TICKLEB. 

Thu Opjiosition is strong this season—re-inforced by Ktty, Linton, and 
Martin. 

NORTH. 

But how came you, James, to see the Judith, having only arrived within 
the hour in Edinburgh. 

SHF.rHERO. 

Ask no questions, and you’ll hear tell no lies. I hac seen her, os my de¬ 
scription piuves. As to the Jleluge, yon picture’s at first altogether incompre¬ 
hensible. But the langer you glower at it, the mair and mair intelligible does 
a* the confusion become, and you bi'gin to feel that you’re looking on some 
dreadfu’ disaster. Phantoms, like the taps o’ mountains, grow distincter in 
the gloom, and tlie gloom that at first seemed clud, is noo seen to be wa¬ 

ter. Wliat you thocht to be snawy rocks, become sea-Uke waves, and sluid- 
clerin’, you cry out, wi’ a stifled vice, “ Lord prea'rve us, if that’s no the De¬ 
luge !*’—Mr Tickler, dinna blaw the froth o’ your porter in my face. 

TICKLER. 

Reg your |>arclon, .rames—Purge. 

SHEPHERD. 

But whare’s a’ the folk ? That canna be them—that huddle o’ specks like 
flocks o’ sheep driven to and fro by the tempests I It is! The demented sur¬ 
vivors o’ the human race a’ gathered together on ledges o’ rocks, up, up, up, ac 
ledge aboon onithcr, a’ fVowniug o’er tliu brink o' Eternity. ThalK even waur 
tlian tbc decks o’ a vcshel in shipwreck. Gang nearer the pictur—^aiid tlicve 
thousaus ou thousans o' folk broken out o' Bedlam a’ mad!—and nac wonder, 
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—'for ^oil’ll a fearsome moon, a* drenched in blootl, in conjunction wi’ a 6ery 
runieb there’s lichtciiin’ too splintcriii* the erngs till they topple dooii on 
(he raging multitude o' men and women mixed wi’ horses and elephants^ and 
lions roarin’ iu their fear—antediluvian lions, far fur bigger than the biggest 
tlmt ever since fought in a Roman amphiUieatre, or are nt this moment lying 
witlt their mouths atween their paws in the sands o’ Africa. 

TICKLEU. 

M"hy, .Tames, you are not unlike a lion yourself just now CTOwling over the 
carcass of a young butlalo. Shall 1 ring for unutliur turkey r 

RIlErilEAJ). 

Mind your ain pie, sir. Here’s to you—What yill! Berwick is the best of 
brewers in Britain. 

NOnTlT. 

Linton’s Return of a Victorious Armament” is splendid ; but it is pure 
imagination. His architecture is uot to my eye Grecian. It is too lofty and 
too Tight. 

TICKl.F.n. 

But what a glorious dream, North ! And the triumplml pageant glides ma¬ 
jestically along, beneath those aerial pillars, and ])iles, mid doiiu's, und Uinples, 
and pure celestial clime—lit dwelling fur heroes and demigods. 

siiT.niI i{i>. 

Mind your pie, sir, and dinna imitate me in sjicakin’ as wed as in catiu’. 

TU’KI.ER, 

'Tis a noble ambition, James, to emulate your cxccllcuce in citlier. 

Kiri:iMtEiu>. 

But then, sir, your natural capacity is {p-eatcr for the unc than the ithcr. 

NOKTll. 

But what think you, James, of our own artists this year ? 

SHEi'HEnn. 

Just very mucklc. But Ut us no jMirticuIareezc, for fear o’ gicn ofTcnre, tu 
doin’ injustice to men o’ genius. Baith Institutions arc capita); and if you 
were gude for ony thing, you would write an article o' thirty pagc.s on tluni, 
wlicn you would bae scope- — 

Nonrif. 

Pcihaps J may, for next Number. Meanwhile, shall w'c clear elccks ? 

SHFPIISIIU. 

Did you ever see sic a preparation </ a skeleton o' a turkey r We maun send 
it to the College Museum, to staun in a glass case aside Burke’s. 

NORTH. 

V'’hat did you think, James, of the proceedings of tlicsc two Irish gciillc- 

men ? 

ftiiFriuiu). 

That Uicy were too monotonous to impn ss the imagination. I'irst ae drunk 
auld wife, and then anither drunk ouhl wife—and then a third drunk auld wiic 
—and then a drunk auld or Kick man or twa. The confcR^ion got ttneo tuono> 
tonous—the Lights and Shadows o' Scottish Death want relict—though, to 
be sure, poor Peggy Paterson, that tlnfortunatc, broke in a little on the uni¬ 
formity ; and sac did Daft Jamie: for whilk last murder, without ony impiety, 
anr may venture to say, the Devil is at this moment niggin' tliat Burke out o* 
bell fire wi* u thrcc-prong'd fork, and then in wi'hiui again, through the ribs 
—and then stiinog up the coals wi’ that eternal poker—and tlicn wi’ the great 
htdlows hlawin' up the furnace, till, like an Ktna, or Mount V’esuvius, it vc^ 
initB the murderer out again far ower into the very middle o’ the Boor o’ Uie 
inrcrnol regions. 

TICKLER. 

Whisht—whisht—James! 

RHFPHERT). 

Kac system o’ divinity shuts mortal mouths against such enormous mon¬ 
sters. 1 am but a worm. Wo'arc all worms. But we crawl in the Ucht o’ 
heaven ; and God has given us voices to be lifted up from du&t, when hor¬ 
rid guilt loosens our tongues ; and the moral sense, roused by religion, then 
denounces, without misgivings, tlie curse o’ heaven on the hvU doom’d soul o’ 
Uic Atheistic murderer. What forbids ? 
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KoaTir. 

Base blind superstition, in the crimes of the creature forgetful of the laws of 
the Creator. Nothing else. 

SHEFIIEfil). 

Was he penitent ? If sac^ I abhor my words. 

NORTH* 

Impenitent as a snake-^remorseless as a tiger. I studied, in his cell, his 
liard, cruel eyes, from whose lids had never dropped the tear 
, That sacred pity had engender <1”— 
his liordened lips, which ruth nevt-r touchm nor moved from their cunning 
compression—his voice rather soft and calm, but stec'ped’iu hypocrisy and de¬ 
ceit—his collected and guarded demeanour, full of danger ana guile—all, all 
betrayed, as he lay in his shackles, the cool, calculating, callous, and un¬ 
relenting villain. As the day of execution drew near, his anxiety was 
often—1 am told by those who saw him, and marked him well—mani¬ 
fest in his dim or darkened countenance—for the felon’s throat felt in 
imagination the suffocating halter; but when that dream passed off, he would 
smile—nay laugh—'and inly exult in his series of murders, so long success¬ 
fully perpetrated—and the bodies of tlie slaughtered still carried to a ready 
market—prompt payment without discount—eight or ten pounds for a corpse, 
and whisky cheap f->BO that murderers, and those about to be murdered, 
might all get speedily fuddled, and drunk together—and then the hand on the 
mouth and throat—a few gasps and convulsions—and then corpse after corpse 
huddled in among straw, or beneath chaff*beds, or into herring-barrels—then 
into tca-chcsts—and off to the most unsuspicious and generous of surgeons that 
ever gave a bounty on the dead for the benefit of the living. 

siiEniEai). 

Was he a strong fallow, Burke ? 

NORTH. 

No, a neat little man of about five feet five, well proportioned, especially in 
his legs and thighs—round-botlicd, but narrow-chested—arms rather thin— 
small wrists, and a moderate-sized hand—no mass of muscle any whereabout 
his limbs or frame—but vigorously necked—with hard forehead and cheek- 
bone8*~a very active, but not a powerful man—and intended by nature for a 
dancing*master. Indeed he danced well—excelling in the Irish jig—and when 
working about IVebles and Inverleithen he was very fond of that recreation. In 
that neighbourhood he was reckoned a good specimen of the Irish character— 
not quarrelsome—expert with the spade—and a pleasant enough companion 
over a jug of toddy. Nothing repulsive about him, to ordinary observers at 
least—and certainly not deficient in intelligence. But he ** had that within 

hich passeth shew'’—** there was a laughing devil in his eye," .Tames—and 
in his cell he applied in my hearing over and over again the words ** humane 
man," to those who had visited him, laying the emphasis on humane, with a 
hypocritic^ touc, as I thought, that shewed he had not attached its appropri¬ 
ate meaning to the word, but used it by rote like a parrot— 

SIIEFIIERD* 

Safe us! what like was Hare } 

NbnTH. 

The most brutal man over subjected to my sight—and at first look seem¬ 
ingly an idiot. His dull, dead, blackish eyes, wide apart, one rather higher 
up than the other, his large, tliick, or rather coarB^lipped mouth—his higlu 
broad cheek-bones, and sunken cheeks, each of which when he laughed—which 

heiiid often—collapsed into a peri>endicular hollow, shooting up ghastlily from 
chin to cheek-bone—all steeped in a sullcuncss and squalor not born of the 
jail, but native to the almost deformed face of the leering miscreant—inspi¬ 
red not fear, for the aspect was scarcely ferocious, but disgust and abhorrence 
—so utterly loathsome was the whole look of the reptile! He did not look ro 
much like a murderer as a resurrectionist—a brute that would grope in the 
grave for the dead rather than stifle the livins^though, to be sure, that re¬ 
quired about an equal degree of the same kinu of cournge as stifling old drunk 
women, aud bedridden old men, and helpless idiots—for Daft Jamie was a 
weak creature ia body, and riiough he might in sore affright have tumbled 
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Iiimaelf ond hU murderer ofFtbu bed upon tbc fioor^ was incapable of making 
any effort deserving the name of resistance. 

SinU’HKKS. 

Was he no sorry and aslmracd, at least, for what he had dune } 

NOUTH. 

No more than if he had killed so many rabbits. He was ready to laugh, and 
leer, and claw his elbow, at every question put to him which he did not com¬ 
prehend, or in which he thought he heard somelhing funny; his sleep, he 
said, was always nound, and that he ** never dreamed nonehe was much 
tickled by the question, “ Did he believe in ghosts ?'* or ** Did he ever sec any 
in the dark?" and golii)lcd out, grinning all the while a brutal laugh, an un- 
coutli expression of contempt for such foolery—and then muttering ** thank 
God”—words he useil more than once—callously, and sullenly, and vacantly 
as to their meaning, he thought—“ that he had done nought to be afeared for 
his dialect being to our cars o sort of slovenly mixture of the ** lower than die 
lowest" Irisli, and the most l)rutclik«* of the most sunken Coomberland.*' 

SHEI’lIEnl). 

Hark ye, sir,—ane likes to hear about monsters—M’^as Hare a Strang Deevil 
Incarnate ? 

XORI II. 

Not very. Sluggish and inert—but a heavier and more muscular man al>ovo 
than Burke. He prided himself, however, on his strength, and vaunted that he 
c<mUl lift, five bixty-fives, by liis tretli, fasteiiid to a rope, and placitl bi tween 
hia knees. But it was easy to .see hr litd, and tliat the anecdote was but a 
trait of vanity;—the look lu* had in nil things of an ahject, tlumgh perhaps 
quarrelsotne coward—and his brows and bead hud scars of wounds from stone 

or shilclla, such as are to be seen on the head and brows of many a brutal 
craven. 

Did ye «ce their Icddics ? 

xonrii. 

Poor, miserable, honey, skinny, scraiiky, wizoned jades both, without the 
most di’-tant approach to good>l(K>kingn( ss. ciihcr in any part of their form, 
or any feature i»f their face—p«’t‘vish, bulky, ravage, and cruel, and evidently 
familiar, from eailiest life, with all the woe luul wretehedness of guilt and 
pollution—most mean in look, inaiinir, mind, dress—the viry dregs of the 
dregs of i)roslituli*jn. Hare ha« most of the she-devil. .She lotjktd at you 
hruzen-laccdly. and hpoke with an afll tudly plaititive voice, “ pintle and low, 
an excellent thing in woinon," ami held her yellow, “ yammering" infant, (the 
iinegt* of ills fiither,) in lur arm—in prison wc bow her—aK if it were a bun¬ 
dle of rags—but now and then looking at it with that species of maternal fond¬ 
ness, w'ith which impostors sit on lioust-steps, staring at their babies, as if 
their whole souls yearmd towards thf-m—while no sooner have you pn^ssed 
by, than the an^iry be^'gar dashes its head, to make it cry better, against the 
pavement. 

TICKLER. 

Prodigious nonsense, James, was written in the newspapers about the 

dens” of the monsters. Burke's room was one of the neatest and snuggest 
little placcR I ever Raw—w’alls well plaalcred and wu.shed—a good wood floor 
—respectable fire-place—and light welUpaned window, without a single api- 
der's web. You reached the room by going along a comfortable, and by no 
means dark passage, about fifteen feet long—on each side of which was a room, 
inhabited, the one by Mth Law, and the oUier by Mr and Mrs Connoway. 
Another short passage (with outer and inner door of course) turned off into 
the dwelling of Mr Burk«'—the only possible way of making it a room by it- 
srff—and the character of the whole flat was that of comfort and cheerfulnes.s 
td a flegrce seldom seen in the dwellings of the poor. Burke's room, therre- 
^rc, so far from being remote or solitary, or adapted to murder, was in the 
Tory heart of life, and no more like a den than any other room in Edinburgh 
—say that in which we, who murder nobody, arc now sitting at supper. Nei¬ 
ther any other murder than that of " t' ould woman" there peiTwtrated. 
Yet Sir Walter Scott, it was said, declared, that with all hia wonacrful ima- 
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gination, he could picture to himself nothing so hideous. Sir Walter is not 
given to compliment his own imagination so—and if ever he saw the room, 
must have approved of it as a room of a very comfortable but common-place 
and unpretending character. 

SHerHEBi). 

But Isna Hare's house a dreadfu' place? I houp it is, sir? 

KORTH. 

It is at the bottom of a close—and 1 presume that one house must always 

be at the bott-om of a close—but the flat Above Hare's dwelling was inhabited 
—and two of his apartments arc large aiid roomy—well fittetl for a range of 
chafl'beds, but not particularly so for intirdcr. A small place, eight feet or 
t(tn by four or five, seems to have been formed by the staircase of another 
dwelling and the outer wall, and no doubt, were murder committed there, it 
would seem a murderous place. But wc have slept in such a place fifty times, 
without having been murdered—and a den, consisting of two large rooms, 
with excellent flrc>placc8 and windows, and one small one, is not, to our ap- 

prehension, like the den of a fox or a wolf—nor yet of a lion or a tiger. TJic 
house outside looks like a minister's manse.—But I am getting tedious and 
wearisome, James! 

SHEFHEUD. 

No you. But let us change the subject a wee ■ I houp, sirs, you baith 
went to the hanging ? 

Nom n. 

Wc intended to have assisted at that ceremony, and Iiad taken tickets in one 
of the upper boxes ; but the morning was raw and rainy, so we let the fiend 
swing away into perdition, without any visible or audible testimony of our ap« 
plause. 

SHEFIIEUn. 

Tlie congregation behaved maist devootly. 

TICKIXR. 

Like Christians, James. Burke, it seems, was told to give the signal with 
the name of lus Saviour on his lips ! But the congregation, though ignorant 
of that profanation, knew that the demon, even on the scufiuld, endured nci* 
tluT remorse noi j»enitcnco ; and therefore natural, and just, and proper shouts 
of human vengeance assailed the savage coward, and txcoinnmnicated him 
from our common lot by ytlls of abhorrence that delivered his body over to 
the hangman, and his soul to Satan. 

8iiKrti£ni>. 

Yet a puir senseleps, heartless driveller in the Oourant, 1 observed, writing 
for a penny a line, sympathec^ed with the Throttlcr, and daur'd to abuse that 
pious congregation as a ferocious mob. Yea I the pitiful hypocrite absolutely 
called bloody Burke “ their victim" I! 

TTCKT.Ell. 

The whiuing cur deserved to be half-hanged for his cant, and resuscitated 
to his senses in Dr Knox's shambles. That congregation of twenty thousand 
Rouls was the most respectable ever assembled at an execution—and had they 
stood mute at a moment when nature demanded they should salute the mon« 
ster with curses both loud and deep, they would have been traitors to the 
trust confided to every human heart, and brutally insensible to the “ deep 
damnation of tfioir iSKing off,’' whom week after wotk the victim" bad 
sinothei^pd with those fingers now clutched in prayer, forsooth—but at home 
and free from awkwardness only when engaged in murder; and then uniting 
a delicacy with a strength of touch decisively indicative of the hand of a 
master. 

SHEFHERX)* 

^ Independently o' a’ you hae sae weel said, sir, only think o* the satisfaction 
o’ safety to the whole city—a selfish but unco natural satisfaction—in rid¬ 
dance o' the monster. Had he no been found out, wha mightna hae been 
Burked, Hared, Macdougal'd, and Rnoxed, during the current year ? 

NORTH. 

James Hogg, to a dead certainty. 
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SIlBrHEHD. 

Poo / Pttir folic tlioclit o* tlieinsclvca in the fate o’ the saxtecn corpses—o* 
their fathers and mithers, and aiblinB idiot britUers or sisters—and therefore 
they hissed and shouted, and waved their hauns and hats aboon their heads, 
as soon as the carcass o* the rufHan blackened on the scaffold. 

TICKLEK. 

And the beautiful and eternal fitnees of things was exempUfiod to their 
souls’ fhU desires, in the rope dangling over his organ of destructiveness— 

NORTH. 

In the knot fastened—I was glad to hear—behind his neck to keep bin in 
pain— 

SHEniEllD. 

In Hangy*s allooiu* him only three inches o' a fa'— 

TICKLER. 

Id the fanny fashion of his nightcap^put on between eight and nine in the 
morning, when other people have taken theirs oft^ 

8H£1‘HEQD. 

And, feenally, in that consummating swing, here wc go round about, round 
about”—and that drawin* up o’ the knees, tliat tells death’s dourc—and the 
labour o’ the lungs in agony, when you can breathe neither through mouth nor 
nostrils, and a’ your inside is workin* like a barmy barrel. 

NORTH. 

Did the Courant idiot expect that the whole congregation were to have 
melted into teats at the pathetic appearance of “ their victim r” The Scottisli 
people—and it was an aKsembI igt5 of the Scottish people—arc not such hlavcK 
of the hour. They will not sutler the voice of dtep-abhorring nature to he 
stifled within them by the decencies due to a hideous inun*mouHter under the 
hands of the hangman. Priests may pray, and magistrates may beckon—as in 
duty bound j but the waves of the sta “ flowed not back when Canute gave 
command;” and, in spite of clerical and lay authorities, the people behaved 
in every way worthy of their national characler. 

SIIEPllEKl). 

Then think o’ sympathy, sir, workin’ in the power o’ antipathy—twenty 
thousand sowles a^ inflamed wi’ ae passion—and tint passion eye-fed even to 
gloatin’ and gluttony by the sight o’ ** their victim.” O sirs ! hoo men’s sowles 
fiver through their cen! In love or hate— 

TICKLER. 

I am credibly informed, James, that several blind men went to sec Burke 
hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

That was real curious. They had kent intuitively, you ecc, that there was 
to be tremendous shootin’. They went to hear him hanged. But what for had 
na ye a lang article embracin’ the subject ? 

NORTH. 

The Edinburgh newspapers, especially the Mercury and Chronicle, were so 
powerful and picturesque, that really, James, nothing was left for me to say ; 
besides, I did not see now I could with propriety interfere ivith the wish to 
hang Hare, or any one else implicated in the sixteen murders; and, therefore, 
during law proceedings, meditated or attempted, I kept mute. All these being 
now at an end, my mouth may be unsealed; but, at x>rcEei)t, I have really lit¬ 
tle to say on the sixteen subjects. 

SUEPHERD. 

Weel, let’s hear that little. 

NORTH. 

First and foremost, the Lord Advocate, and the Sheriff, and all the lawyers 
of the town, did their duty thoroughly and fearlessly ; and sodid all the law¬ 
yers for the prisoners, Messrs Moncrieff, Cockburn, Macneil, Robertson, 
and others ; and so did the Jury. The Jury might, with safe conscience, 
have found Macdougal guilty; but with a safe conscience, theyfouod die libel 
in her case, iVo^ I*roven. They did what, on the whole, was perhaps l^st. 

SUEI-UERD. 

I doot that. 
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So do I. 


TICKLSB. 


vonTii. 

So perhaps did they ; but let her live. Death is one punishment^ I/ifc an¬ 
other. In admitting Hare to be kino's evidence, the Lord Advocate did that 
which alone could have brought Burke to the gallows. Otherwise, the whole 
gang would have escaped, and might have been at murder this very night. In 
including (he three charges in one indictment, his Lordship was influenced 
solely by that feeling for the prisoners, which a humane and enlightened man 
may entertain even for the most atrocious criminal, consistently with j\istice. 
Tlieir counsel chose otherwise, and the event was the same. The attempt to 
try Hurc, at first appeared to roe infamous; but in that I shewed my igno¬ 
rance, for Mr Sandford made out a strong case; but Mr Macneil’s masterly 
argument was irresistible, and the decision of the Judges entirely right-~al- 
though I do not say that the view of the law so ably given by Lords AUow^ 
and Gillies was wrong. As to any wish in any quarter to shape the proceed¬ 
ings so as to shield Dr Knox, that idea is mere childishness and absurdity, and 
fit only for the old women whom Burke and Hare did not murder. 

SlfErTlERO. 

I’m glad to hear o' that, sir ; and since you say’t, it maun be true. But 
what o' Dr JCnox ? 

NORTH. 

The system established and acted on in the dissecting-rooms of that anaio- 
misl is manifestly of the most savage, brutal, and dreadful cliaracter. It is 
allowed by all parties, that not a single que.stion was ever put—or if evc-r, inrrc 
mockery—to the wretches who came week after week with uninterred bodies 
crammed into toa-clicsts—but that ca^'h corpse was eagerly received, and fresh 
orders issued for more. Nor is there any reason to believe, but every reason 
to believe the contrary, that had the murderers brought sixty instead of six¬ 
teen murdered corpses, they would not have met un instant market. 

SHGrHEUU. 

Fearsome—fearsome! 

Tichi.r.a. 

We shall suppose, Oten, that not a shade, however slight, of suspicion ever 
eroH^etl J)r Knox's nitiul, or the minds of his assistants. Wliat follows? Tliat 
they knew tliat the poorer inhabitants of Edinburgh were all of them not only 
willing, but most eager to sell the bodies of their husbands, wives, brothers, and 
^istt*^s and sweethearts, and relations in general; for if these two miscreants 
could, in little more tl»an eight months, purchase from off the deathbed six¬ 
teen corpses, pray how many might have been purchased in that time by a 
sufficient number of agents? linlcss the practice of selling the dead were 
almost universal, and known by Dr Knox and his a-ssistants to be so, uninter¬ 
red body after uninterred body brought to them thus must have struck them 
with surprise and astonishment. 

SHEEiiEan. 

Tliat's conclusive, sir. 

NORTH. 

How, in the nature of things, could Burke and Hare have been believed en¬ 
dowed with an instinct that led them to sixteen diflerent bouses in eight 
montlis, where the inmates were ready to sell their dead to the doctors ? Did 
Dr Knox and bis assistants believe that these two wretches were eacb like a 
vulture— 

** So scented the Grim Feature, and upturn'd 
His nostril wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry from afar”— 

that they dropped in at every eick-room, and sounded the sitters by the dying 
bed, to know if they were disposed, in the event of death, for a few pounds to 
let the corpse be crammed into a tea-chest, and off to the doctors ? 

SHETHEnn. 

I canna say; but they can best answer the question themsell o ■ 

NORTH. 

Ay, and they shall be made to answer the question,/or the subject shall he 
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probed to the bottom,-^nor shall either fear or favour hinder me from spread- 
ing the result all over Europe. 

SHCrnERD. 

Aj, America, and Asia, and AtHca too ■ — ■ 

KORTH. 

The Edinburgh newspapers have spoken out manfully, and Dr Enox stands 
arraigned at the bar of tlic public, his accuser being—Human Nature. 

SilEI'HEaD. 

Of what is he accused } 

NORTH. 

He is ordered to open his mouth and speak, or be for ever dumb. Sixteen 
uninterred bodies—for the present I sink the word murdered—have bee!i pur¬ 
chased, witbiu nine months, by him and his, from the two brutal wretches who 
lived by that trade. Let him prove, to the couviciiou of all reasonable men, 
tliat it was impossible he could suspect any evil,—that the practice of 
arlling the dead was so general, as to be almost universal among the poor of 
this city—and that he kucw it to be so—and then we shall send his vindica¬ 
tion abroad on all the winds of licavcn. 

TICKLER. 

Docs he dare to })rc8unu> to comniaud all mankind to bo mute on such a sc¬ 
ries of dreadful transactions! Dues he not know that he stands, this hour, 
in the most hideous predicament in which a man can stand—in that of the 
accomplice or cncouragtr of unparalleled murderers ? 

KOllTII. 

If wholly and entirely innocent, he need not fear that he shull bo able to 

establish his innocence. Give me the materials, and 1 will do it for him;— 
but be is not now the victim of some wild and foolish calumny; the whole 
world shudders at the transactions ; and none but a base, blind, brutal beast 
can at this moment dare lo declare “ Dr Kuox stands free from all suspicion 
of being accessory to murder." 

SHErHLRln 

Vour offer to vindicate him is like yourself, sir,—and 'tis like yourself to 
utter the sentiments that have now flowed from your fearless lips. 

NORTH. 

If innoccut, still he caused those murders. luu for the accursed system 
be and his assistants acted on, only two or three experimental murders would 
have been werpetrated—unless we must believe that other—nay, all other lec¬ 
turers would have done as he did, which, in iny belief, would be wickedly to 
libel the character of our auulDinibts. 

siiEPiicun. 

Is*t true that his class received him, in consequence of these horrid *lisclo- 
Bures, with three cheers ? 

NORTH. 

Though almost incredible, it is true. But that savage yell within those 
blood-stained walls, is no more to the voice of the public, than so much squeak¬ 
ing and grunting in a pig-sty during a storm of thunder. Besides, many of 
^ose who thus dib^aced tliemselves and their human nature, were implicated 
in the charge; and instead of sorting to convince any mte, out of the sham bit's, 
of their own or their lecturer’s innocence, it has had, and must have had, the 
very opposite effect—exhibiting a ruffian recklessness of general opinion and 
feeling on a most appalling subject, as yet altogether unexplained, and, as many 
think, incapable of any explanation that will remove from the public mind, 
even in its calmest mood, the most horrible and damning susijicions. The 
shouts and cheers at Burke’s appearance on the scaffold, were right—human 
nature being constituted as it is—but the shouts ami cheers on Dr Knox's ap- 
jiearance at the tabic where so many of Burke s victims had been dissected, 
after having been murdered, were horrible, most horrible," and calculated 
—whatever may be their effect oo more iliinking minds—to confirm in those 
of the nopulace the conviction that they are all a gong of murderers together, 
and determined to insult, iu horrid exultetion, all the deepest feelings of hu¬ 
manity—without which 8 people would be a mob more fierce and f^ tbw the 
concentrated essence of the Burkes, the Hares, and the Macdougalt. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ac thing’s plain^that whatever may be tlie case wi' ithcr anatomists, here 
or elsewhere, Dr Knox at least has nae right toca’ on the legislature for some 
leg il provision for the procurin’o’ dead bodies for dissection. The legisla* 
tore, on the ithcr hand, has a hotter right to ca’ on him fur a revision o* the 
laws regulatin' his ain system. Some writers, 1 see, blame the magistrates o' 
Kdinburgli, and some the polish, and some the London Purllament House, 
for a’ thae murders—but I canna help blamin’, especially, Burke and Hare— 
and neist to them Dr Knox and his assistants'. Naebody believes in ghosts in 
touns, but every body believes in ghosts in the kintra. Let either Hare or 
Knox sleep a’ night in a lanely wood, wi’ the wund roarin’ in the tap br.inches 
o’ the pines, and cheepin’ iu the side ancs, and by skreidi o* day lie will be 
seen flyin’ wi’ his hair on end, and his ocn jumpin’ out o’ their sockets, doon 
into the nearest toon, pursued, as he thinks, by saxteen ghaists a’ in a row, 
wi’ Haft .luinic at tlieir head, caperin’ like a paralytic us he was, and lauching 
like to hpUt, wi’ a mouth drawn u’ to the ae side, at tlie doctor or the doctor’s 
man, distracted at the sicht u’ sae luony spirits demandin' back their ain 
atomie.s. 


NORTH. 

It is an ugly business altogether, .lamis ; far worse than the Chaldean M.S. 

SIIlvt’flKKD. 

Ah! you deevil) 

TirKLEPv. 

Hollow, North, into the car of Dionysius, that Ambrose may appear like a 
spirit, and sweep away rufUjuiais Vtiiioinu. 

NOJlTJI. 

Man is the slave of habit. So accustomed have I been to pull tliis worsted 
bell-rope, that I never remember the car. Ambrose ! Am)»rose! IIo kiv! 

{Enter Sn/nor Amurosio.) 


TlCKf.l It. 

Picardy, wheel out, and wheel in. 

(PiOARDY and Sir Daviu Gam icheef oaf the ohhnj/ Sapper^Tahk 
fhroiif/k the Folding Dwr-'., and the Cirni/ar GientUt Marble Slab into a 
ivtinner v/f)natc.) 

auhvnr.HV. 

In another month, sirs, the Forest will be as green as the summer sea roll¬ 
ing in its foam-crosted waves in moonlight. You maun come out—You maun 
baiih come out this spring. 

NOUTir, 

I will. Every breath of air we draw is terrestrialixcd or cthcrcnlized by 
imagination. Our suburban air, round about Edinburgh, c.-ipecially tiown 
towards ilie sou, must be pure, James i and yet, my fancy being haunted by 
tlieiu' tasterly haars, tho fmcsl atmosphere often seems to me afloat with the 
foulest atoms. My mouth is as a vortex, that engulfs all tho stray wool and 
fcalluTs in tlic vicinity. In the counlry, and no where more than on the 
Tweed or the Yarrow, I inhale always the gas of Paradise. I look about me 
for flowers, and 1 see none—but I feel the breath of thousands. Countiy 
smoke from cottages or kilns, or burning heather, is not like town smoke. It 
ascends into clouds on which angels and departed spirits may repose. 

8111- PURR l>. 

0’ a' kintra souus, which do you like best, sir ? 

NOin H. 

Tlic crowing of cocks before, at, and after sunrise. They arc like clocks all 
fid by thf sun. Some hoarsely Hcrauehing, Jamo8--somc with a long, ch ar, 
silver chime—and now and then a bit bantam crowing twice for the stitelior 
chanticleer’s once—and, by fancy’s eye, seen strutting and sidling up, in his 
impudence, to hens of the largest siae, not unaverse to the flirtation of tne 
feathery, legged coxcomb. 

flBFl>HEUD. 

Few folk bie seen oflener than me Natvw'gettin* up i* the mornin’. It's no 
possible to help persomfyia’ her first into a goddess, and then into a human-* 
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TICKLEB. 

There again, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

She sleeps a* nlcht in her claes, yet they’re never rankled; her awakening 
face she turns up dewy to the sun, and Zephyr wipes it wi’ his wing without 
disturbin' its dreamy expression; never see ye her hair in papers, for crisp and 
curly, far>streamin’ and wide-wavin’ are her locks, as alternate shadows and 
sunbeams dancin* on the dancin* music o’ some joyous river rollin’ awa to the 
far-aff sea; her ee is heaven-^her brow the marbled clouds, and after a lang 
doon-gazing, serene, and spiritual look o* herscll, breathin' her orison-prayers, 
in the reflectin’ magic o’ some loch like an inland ocean, stately steps she frae 
the East, and a’ that meet her.*-mair especially the Poet, wha draps doon amid 
the heather in devotion on his knees—kens that she is indeed the Queen of the 
whole Universe. 

TICKLEB. 

Incedit Regina. 

NORTH. 

Then what a breakfast at ^iount-Bengcr, after a stroll to and fro’ the I^h I 
One devours the most material breakfast spiritually ; aud none of the ethereal 
particles are lost in such a meal. 

SIIErHEHl). 

Ethereal particles! M’^hat are they like ? 

NORTH. 

Of the soul, James. Wordsworth says, in liis own beautiful way, of a spar¬ 
row's nest, 

“ Look, five blue eggs aie gleaming there! 

Few visions have I seen mor • fair. 

Nor many prospects of deli^lit 
More touching than that simple sight!” 

But five or six, or perhaps a dozen, white hciueggs gleaming there—all on a 
most lovely, a most beautiful, a most glorious round white plate of crockery 
—is a sight even more simple and more touching still. 

TICKLKn. 

What a difference between caller eggs aud caller baddies! 

NORTH. 

About the same as between a rural lassie stepping along the green ow*avil, 
like a walking rose or lily endued with life by the touch of a fairy’s wand, 
and a lodging-house Girrzzic laying down a bakie fu’ o’ ashes at the mouth of 
a common stair. 

SIIEFIIERD. 

North—you're a curious cretur. 

TICKLER. 

You must excuse him—for he is getting into his pleasant though some¬ 
what pTOsy dotage. 

snvrHEBD. 

A* men begin to get into a kind o' dotage after five-and-twenty. They 
think theireells wiser, but they’re only stupider. The glory o’ the heaven 
and earth has a’flown by; there's something gaue wrang wt’ the niaduncry 

o' the peristrephic panorama, and it’ll no gang roun’—nor is there ony great 
matter, for the colours hae faded on the canvass, and the spirit that pervaded 
the picture is dead. 

TicKLrn. 

Poo, poo, James. You’re haverin. 

NORTH. 

Do you think, my dear James, that there is less religion now than of old in 
Scotland ? 

SHKpHEnn. 

I rnally canna say, sir. At times 1 think there is even Uss sunshine; at 
least, that a* that intensely bricht kind of heavenly Ucht ^at us^ to wauken 
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me in tlie mornings when a boy, by dancin* on my face, is extinct, or with¬ 
drawn to anither planet ; and yet reason serves to convince me that the sun 
Mima be muckle the waur o* haen been shining these forty last years o’ hia 
life, and that the fault maun lie in the pupil o* the iris o* my twa auld hazy 
cen—neither can I see cause why dew-drups and blaeberries should be less 
beautifu' than o' yore, though certain sure they seem sae—and warsto’ a*, the 
faces 0 * the fairest maidens, whether in smiles or in tears, seem noo*a-day8 to 
want that inexpressible spirit o’ joy or grief—*a loveliness breathed on them 
from dimes and regions afar—that used to gar my heart quake within roe 
whenever I came within the balm o' their breath or the waving o* their hair« 
yet 1 wad fain bdieve, for the sake o’ the Flowers o’ the Forest, that rapt 
youth still sees the beauty that some film or other now veils from my eyes. 

TICRLEA. 

Hein! 

SHEi’HFnn. 

And which they must see nevermore, till after the shades o* death they re¬ 
open with renovated power in heaven. Auld folk, I remember, in my youth, 
were aye complainin’ o’ some great loss—some total taking away—some dim 
eclipse—just as vre, sirs, aften do now—then I lauched to hear them, but now 
T could amaist weep ! Alas! even memory o' the Trysting Hour is but a dream 
of a dream ! But wliat a dream it was! 1 never see “ a milk-white thorn" 
without fa’in' into a strange swoon o* the soul, as if she were struggling to re¬ 
new her youth, and awarf’d awa' in the unavailing effort to renew the myste¬ 
rious laws o' natur. 

KOIITII. 

1 fear there is less superstition now, James, in the peasant’s heart than of 
old-that the understanding has invaded the glimmering realms of the imagi¬ 
nation. 

suLriiRni). 

Tak ony rdigious fccllrg, and kc(p intensifying it by the power o’ solitary 

ineilitalioii, and you feel it growin’iuto a superstitious ane—and in like man¬ 
ner get deeper and deeper into the heart o’ the mystery o' a superstitious ane, 
and you then discover it to be religious! ISIind being nursed in matter must 
aye be superstitious. Superstition is like the gloom round a neat oak tree. 
Itcligion is like the tree itscU—darkenin’ the earth wi’ branches growin' by 
means o’ tlie licht o’ heaven. 

NOKTH. 

1 fear Christianity, James, is too often taught merely as a system of morals. 

SHErtlKKU. * 

That's the root o' the evil, air, where there is evil in Scotland. Such minis¬ 
ters deaden, by their plain, practical preaching, the sublimest aspvations of 
the soul—and thus is the Bible in the poor man’s house often ** shorn of its 
beams." There is mair slccpin' in kirks noo than of old—though the sermons 
are shorter—and the private worship throughout a' the parish insensibly loses 
its unction oneath a cauld-rife moral preacher. Many fountains arc shut up 
in men’s hearts that used to fiow perennially to the touch o' fear. It’s a salu¬ 
tary state aye to feel anesell, when left to ancsell, a helpless sinner. How 
pride hardens a' the heart! and how humility softens it! till like a meadow 
jt is owerrun wi’ thousands o' bonnie wee modest flowers—flock succeeding 
duck, and aye some visible, peepin’ ever through the winter-snaws f 

NORTH. 

I fear, James, that a sort of silly superficial religion is diffusing itself very 
widely over Edinburgh. 

SHETHSHD. 

Especially, which is a pity, over the young leddies, who are afiraid to wear 
feathers on their beads, or peorlins on their bosoms—sae great is the sin o* 
adornin’ the flesh. 

NORTH. 

The Bclf-dubbed evangelicals ere not very consistent on that score, James— 
for saw ye ever one of the set to wbom'tillure had given good ankles that did 
not wear rather shortish petticoat; or one gumm^, that did not carefully con¬ 
ceal her clumsiness alike from eye of saint and sinner ? 
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aHEPHefiii. 

Puir things! natur’ will work within them—and even them that forsakes 
the warld, as they ca't, hae a gude stomach for some o* the grossest o* its en¬ 
joyments, sic as eatiu* and drinkln', and lyin' on sofas, or in bed a’ day, in a 
sort o* sensual dose, which they pretend to think spiritual—forsakin* the warld, 
indeed t 

NORTH. 

I never yet knew one instance of a truly pretty girl forsaking the world, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, that her hair might have time to grow, after having been shaven 
in a fever—or— 

SHEPHERD. 

Or a sudden change o’ fashion, when she cudna afford to buy new things, 
and therefore pretended to be unusually religious for a season—wearyiu’ a’ 
the time for the sicht o’ some male cretur in her suburban retirement, were it 
only /'or the face o’ the young baker wha brings the baps in tlie morning wi' 
a hairy cap on—or o' some swarth Italian cullant wi’ a board o’ images. 

TICKLER. 

Yes—religious ladies never recollect that eating for the sake of eating, and 
not for mere nourishment, is the grossest of all sensualities. It never oc¬ 
curs to them that in greedily and gluttonously cramming in fat things doun 
their gratified gullets, they are at each mouthful virtually breaking all the tea 
commandments. 

Koni’ii. 

All washed over with ale and porter! 

6iii;i'ifEnD. 

Into ane stomach like the Dead Uca. Maist nauseous! 

TICKIEU. 

Salmon, hodgc*podgc, pca‘?e and pork, goose and ajiple-saucc, plum-pud¬ 
ding, and toasted cheese, all fioating in a squash of malt in the stomach of an 
evsDgelical young lady, who has forsaken the world i 

SIlLI'HRRn. 

There’s nae denying that maist o’ them’s gutsy. But the married evange¬ 
lical leddies are waur than the young ancs ; for they egg on their husbands to 
be as great gluttons as themselves ; and I’ve seen them nod<liii' and winkin', 
and makin' mouths to their men, that sic or sic a dish was nice and fine, wi’ 
the gravy a* the while riniiin’ out o* tlic corners o’ their mouths; or if no the 
gravy, just the natural juice o' their ain palates waterin' at the thocht o’ some¬ 
thing savoury, just as the chops o’ Bronte there water when he sits up on his 
hinder end, and gies a lang laigh yowl for the fat tail o’ a roasted leg o' mut¬ 
ton. 

NORTH. 

In youngish evangelical iiiirried people, who have in a great measure for¬ 
saken the world, such behaviour makes me squeamish, and themselves cxccs- 
Bively greasy over tbeir whole face; so greasy indeed, that it is next to a phy¬ 
sical impossibility to w'ash it, the water running off it as ofi'oilskin. 

TICKLER. 

Byron it was, I think, who did not like to sec women cat. Certainly I .am 
so far an Oriental, that I do not like to see a woman eat against her Imsband, 
as if it were for a wager. Her eyes, during fet'd, should not seem starting 
from tbeir sockets; nor the veins in her forehead to swell in sympathy with 
her alimentary canal; nor the sound of her grinders to be high; nor loud 
mastication to be followed by louder swallow; nor ouglit site, when the 
"fames edendi" has been removed, to gather herself up like mine hostess of 
the Hen and Chickens, and giving herself a shake, then fold her red-riiiged 
paws across her well-filled stomach, ond give vent to her entire satisfaction 
in a long, deep, pious sigh, by way of grace after meat. 

NORTU. 

The essence of religion is its spirituality. It refines—purifies—elevates all 
our finer feelings, as far os flesh and blood will allow. 

SHErRL'Ki). 

Oh ! it’s a desperate thing that flesh and blude! Can you, Mr North, form 
ony idea o' the virtue o* a oisembodled, or rather o' an unembodled spirit—a 
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spirit that never was thirsty, that never was hungry, that never was cauld, 
toat neverwas sick, that never felt its heart loup to its mouth (howc^uldit?) 
at the kiss o' the lips o' a young lassie sittin' in the same plaid wi' you, on the 
lull side, unmindfu’ o’ the blaBuing sleet, and inhabiting within thae worsted 
faidds, the very heart o’ balmy paradise? 

NORTH. 

It must be something very different, at any rate, James, from the nature of 
an evangelical lady of middle age, and much rotundity, smiling greasily on 
her greasy husband, for another spoonful of stuffing out of the goose ; and 
while engaged in devouring him, ogling a roasted pig with an orange in its 
moutli, the very image of u human squeaker of an age fit for Mr Wilderspin’s 
infant school. 

TICKLER. 

^ Infant schools 1 Tlierc you see education driven to absurdity that must soon 
sicken any rational mind. 

NORTH. 

What can we know. Tickler, about infants ? “ lie speaks to us who never 

had a child." 

SHEriJKKD. 

But I have had mony, and I prophesy, that in three years there shall not be 
an infant school in all Scotland. Nac doubt, in great towns it might often be of 
great advantage to children and parents, that the bit infants should be better 
cired for and looked after than they are, when the parents are at work, or ne¬ 
cessarily from home. But to hope to be able to do this permanently, on a re¬ 
gular system of infant schools, proves an utter ignorance of liuinau feelings, 

and of the structure of human society. It is unnatural, and the attempt will 
soon fall out of the hands of weak enthusiasts, and expire. 

NORTH. 

It is amusing, .Tames-~<>is it not?—>to sec how ready an evangelical young 
ludy is to uiarry the first reprobate who a&ks her—under the delusion of be¬ 
lieving that she is rich. 

TICKI.LIU 

But she first converts him, you know. 

Na—iia. It’s him that converts her—and it’s no ill to do. If she really 
hae cash—say a thoosan' poun’—madam asks few questions'—but catches ut 

the captain. There is an end then o’ her Sunday schools, and her catechysings, 
and her ])rcachiu’ o’ the vrord. She flings aff the hypocrite, and is converted 
into tlie hauld randy, like wife o’ a subaUtni officer in the grenadier company 
o’ an Keriifh regiment; flauntin’ in a boyne-like baniiet in the front-row o' a 
box in the theatre—unco like ane o’ the hizzies up in the pigeon-holes, and 
no thinkiii' shame to lauch at dooblc entendres f—Ithers o' them a|;ain mak 
up to weak young men o' a serious turn and good income ; marryin some o’ 
them by sly stratagem, and some by main force. 

NORTH. 

But of them all alike, without one single exception, the aim—with various 
motives—is still the same—marriage. 

TICKLER. 

Come, come. Kit, not all—I know to the contrary. 

NOUTil. 

All the self-dubbed evangelicals. For love, or for money, they are all 
eager to marry at a week’s notice,—and they are all of them ready to jump at 
an offer, on to a very advanced period of mortal existence. From about fifty 
on to sixty-five, they are still moat susceptible of the tender passion—rather 
than not nave a husband, they will marry 

" Toothless bald decrepitude,” 

as I have known iu many iustances—aud absolutely pretend to get sick in 
company a month or two after the odioua event—as if they were as ** ladies 
wish to be who love their lords," and about, ere long, to increase the nrunber 

of Mr Wildcrspiu’s infant scholars I 

NOBTH. 

What a contrast does all this present to the character and conduct of the 
true and humble Christian—mild, modest, uiiprctcuding. 
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8Hliril£llD. 

And always, without exception, heautlfu*; for the hamcliest countenance 
becomes angelical when overspread for a constancy widi the spirit of that re¬ 
ligion that has ** shewn ns how divine a thing a woman may be made t** 

TlCKLElt* 

I BOO her sitting—serene, but not silent—her smiles frequent, and now and 
then her sweet Bilvery laugh not unheard—in a dress simple as simple may be, 
in unison with a graceful degance that Nature breathed over that lady oflier 
own." 

NOUTH. 

1 forget her name, iny dear friend—you mean Lucy ? 

TICKLER. 

Whom else in heaven or on earth ? 

SItErilERP. 

Ay—there are thoiisins on thousans o' Lucys, who walk in their innocence 
and their happiness beneath the light of Christiunily, knowing not how good 

they arc, and in the holy inspiration o* nature doing their duty to God and man, 
almost without knowing it, so sublime a simplicity is theirs. 

XORTII. 

Of theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

SlIEFHEai). 

Nac backbiting—nae envy—nae uncharitahleness—nac exaggeration o' trifles 
—nae fear o' the face o* the knave o* spades at an innocent gams o' c mis, play¬ 
ed to please some auld leddy that in the doze o’ decent dotage canna do with¬ 
out some amusement or ithur that requires little thncht, but waukensup sonic 
kindliii’s o’ aimless feeling—nae fear, and but sma' fondness for dancin’, ex¬ 
cept when she's gotten a pleasant partner—a cretur that docs na start at 
shadows, because she walks in liclit—that kens by tliiukin’ on her ain heart 
what in this tryiii’ life should he guarded against in tremblin’, .and what in- 
dul;^ed in withouten reproach—a lassie that does tia eternally keep riniiin* 
after new preachers, but sits in the same pew in the same kirk—an angel— 

TICKLER. 

** Like heavenly Una with her niilk-whitc lamb,’’in the light of whose 
beauty her father’s house rejoiceth, and is breathed over hy a sliade of s'ulness 
only tor a few weeks after she 1ms been waftid away on the w'ingK of love to 
bless the home of a husband, won more by the holy charm of her filial aifec- 
tion than even by the breath of the sighs that poured forth her sjiccclilcss con¬ 
fession on his own bosom fast bc.ating to the revelation of her virgin love. 

BHEl’llERO. 

That’s no sac ill expressed, sir, for an auld bachelor; hut the truth is, that 

in the course o’ life a the best capacities o’ human feeling expand theinselvcs 
.out into full growth in the bosom o' a gude man, even under the impulses o* 
imagination, lUst the same as if he had had a real wife and weans o' hU ain; 
and aiblins, uis feelings arc even mair divine from being free o’ the doon- 
draught o* realities; ideakczed as it were by love rcjoiciu in its escape from 
the thraldom o' necessity. 

Koarn. 

James, you always speak such poetry at our Noctes that 1 grieve you write 
it now so seldom or never. 


BI1 nrtiEtin. 

Perhaps I hae written my best; and bad as that may be, my name will have 
a sort of existence through the future in the Forest. Won’t it, sir ? 

NORTH. 


No fear of that, James. 


SlIErilERD. 

Then I am satisfled. 


TICKLER. 

J. hardly understand the nature of the desire for posthumous fame. 

SHEPIIEniK 

Nor me neither. But the truth is, I understand naething. That I love to 
gaze on a rose and a rainbow, and a wall-flower on a castle, and a wreath o' 
snaw, and a laverock in the licht, and a dewy starnie, and a bit bonnie wee 
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pink Bhull, and an inscck dancin* like a diamond, and a glimmer o* the moon 
on water, be it a great wide Highland luch, or only a sraa' fountain or well in 
the wilderness, and on a restless wave, and on a steadfast cloud, and on the 
face 0 * a lisping child that means amaist naething, and on the face o' a mute 
maiden that means amaist every thing'—that 1 love to gaze on a' these, and a 
tliousan things beside in heaven and on earth that arc dreamt of in my philo- 
sophy, my heatin’ heart tells me every day I live; but the why and the where* 
fore arc generally hidden frac me, and whenever I strive for the reason, my 
soul sinks away down and down into a depth that scorns half air and half 
water, and I am like a man drownin’ in a calm, and as he drowns, feelin’ as 
if he wore dcscciutin’ to the coral palaces o’ the mermaids, where a’ things ore 
beautifu’ hut unintelligible, and after wanderin’ about awhile under the saft* 
ly-looming climat, up again a' at once into the every-day world, in itself, o’ 
a gude truth, as beautifu’ and unintelligible too as any warld in the heavens 
above or in the waters underneath the earth. 

XORTH. 

FosLhumous fame! 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s mair nor ordinar extraordinar in that ? Wc love our kind, and wc 
love our life—and we love our earth—and we love oursells. Therefore, being 
immortal creatures, we love the thocht of never being forgotten by that kind, and 
in that life, and on that earth. We all desire, we all liope to be held in re¬ 
membrance for a shorter or a langer time—but only them that has done, or 
said, or sung something imperishable, extend that desire into a limitless fu¬ 
ture—coexisting with our warks—when they ])erish, we perish too, and are 
willing to piTibh—Hut he so gude as tt-11 me, sir, what’s the prcceose mcanin 
o’ the word posthumous, or rather how it comes to mean ** after you are dead ?” 

TICKLER. 

All poets should die young. 

SlIErilEIlI). 

No great poet ever died young that 1 heard tell o’. All the great ancient 

poets o’ Greece, I am taultl, Iceved till they were auUl chiels— 

KORTII. 

Homer and Pindar, (eh?) and ^T.schylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides. 

8IiErjiKR1>. 

And u’ the great English poets either lived to be auld men, or reached a de¬ 
cent time o’ life~say fifty and six, and threescore and ten; as to llichard 
West and Chatterton, young Beattie, and Michael^ Bruce, and Kirk White, 
and .lohn Keates, and others, they were a’ fine lads, but nane o’ them a’ gied 
symptoms of ever becomiii' great poets, and better far fbr their fame that they 
died in youth. Ony new poets sprutin’ up, sir, amang ns, like fresh 
daisies amang them that’s withered ? Noo that the aultl cocks are cowed, are 
the chickens beginning to Bap their wings and craw ? 

TICKLER. 

Atost of them mere poultry, James. 

NORTH. 

Not worth plucking. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s uncoroprchcnsiblo, sir, to niu altogether, what that somdhing is that 
ac man only, amang many million, has, that raaks him poetical, while 
a’ the lave remain to the day o’ their death prosaic? I defy you to put your 
finger on ao pint o’ his mental character or constitution in which the secret 
lies—indeed, there’s often a sort o’ stupidity about the cretur that inaks you 
sorry for him, and he's very generally lauenit atyet, there’s a superiority 
in the strain o’ his thochts and feelings that places him on a level by hitnsi-ll 
aboon a' their headshe has intuitions o’ the truth, which, depend on’t, sir, 
docs not lie at the bottom of a well, but rather in the lift o’ the understanding 
and the imagination—the twa hemispheres ;—and knowledge, that seems to 
flee awa’ frao ither men the faster and the farther the mair oagcrljr it is pur¬ 
sued, aften comes o’ its ain sweet accord, and lies doun at the poet s feet. 

NORTH. 

Just SO. The power of the soul is as the expression of the countenance— 
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the one is strong in faculties, and the other beautiful in features, you cannot 
tell how—but BO it is, and so it is felt to be, and let those not thus endowed 
by nature, either try to make souls or make faces, and they only become ridi¬ 
culous, and laughing-stocks to the world. This is especially the case with 
poets, who must be made of finer clay. 

tic'klbu. 

Generally cracked^ 

SHEFBEBD. 

But transpawrenW 

TlCKLSa. 

Yea, an um of light 

BiiErnERn. 

I'm beginnin' to get verra hungry just for ae particular thing that I think 
you'll baith join me in—^pickled awmont. Ay, yonder it's on the sideboards; 
Air Tickler, ribc and bring't, and 111 do as inucklc for you anitber time. 

(Tickler the Crrvular Slab to rights, hr/ mpann o/pre^e.visttng 
matiriala for a night only. They uUfull to.) 

VOBTH. 

James, I wish ye would review for Afaga all those fashionable Noyels-No- 
vcls of High Life; such as Pelham—the Disowned—— 

.«HPPIIERD. 

I've read thae two, and they're baith gude. But the mair I think on't, the 
profounder is my conviction that the strength o' human nature lies either in 
the highest or lowest estate of life. Characters in books should either be 
kings, and princes, and nobles, and on a level with them, like heroes ; or pea¬ 
sants, shepnerds, farmers, and the like, includin' a’ orders amaist o’ our uin 
working population. The intermediate class,—that is leddies and gentlemen 
in general, are no worth the Muse's while; for their life is made up chiefiy o' 
mainners—mainners—mainners—you canna see the human creturs for their 
claes; and should ane o’ them commit suicide in despair, in lookin’ on the dead 
body, you are mair taen up wi' its dresB than its dccoaso. 

TICKI.EU. 

Is this Tay or Tweed salmon, James ? 

SHKl'llEftn. 


Tay, to be sure—it has the PerthHlnre accent, verra pallateable.—These Icd- 
dies and gentleman in tashionablc novels, as iu fashionable life, are aye iiitrig 
—trig—triguin*,—this leddy with that ane’s gentleman, and tliis gentleman 
with that arc's leddy—then it’s a’ foun’ out thro* letters or key-holes, and 
there’s a duel, and a devorce, and a death, the perpetual repetition o’ which, 
I confess, gets unco wearisome. Or the chief chid in the urark is devoted to 
cairts and dice—and out o' ac hell—as they rightly ca' gainblin'-houscs—intil 
anitber—till feenally, as was lang ago foreseen, he blaws out his brains wi' a 
horse-pistol, a bit o' the skull stickin' in the ceilin'. This too gets tiresome, 
sirs—ub I unco tiresome—for I bae nac desire to bear ony thing mair about 
gamblers, than what atie secs noo and then in the police rcjiorts iu the news- 
fiapcrs. There is something sac essentially mean and contemptible in gam¬ 
blin', that no deep interest can ever be created for ony young man under such 
a passion. It's a’ on account o' the siller ; and I canna bring mysell to think 
that the love o' money should ever be the foundatiou-stane, or rather key- 
stane o' the arch o’ a story intended for the perusal o’ men o' moral and intel¬ 
lectual worth. Out he flees like a madman frae anc o' the hells, because lie’s 
ruined, and we arc asked to pity him—or tak warnin’ by him—or something 
o' that sort by way o' moral; but had he won, why another would have lost; 
and it is just as well thot he should loup into the Thames wl’ stanes in his 
pouches, as him that held the wonnin’ haun—but to speak plain, they may 
baith gang to the deevil for me, without excitin' ony mair emotion in my 
mind than yfwmre doin' the noo, Tickler, by puttin' a bit o' cheese on 
your forefinger, ind then by a sharp smock on tne palm, makln* the mites 
spang into your mouth. 

TICKLED. 

1 was doing no such thing, H(^. 
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SUEPHEBD. 

North, was na he ?—Puip auld useless body ! he's asleep. Age will tell, 
lie caniia staun a heavy sooper noo aa he used to do—>tbe toddy tells noo a 
bantlc faster upon him, and the verra fire itself drowzifies him noo intil a 
dwawm—na, even the sound o* anc’s vice, long continued, lulls him noo half 
or hail asleep, especially if your tawk like mine demands thocht—and there 
indeed, you see, Mr Tickler, how his chin fa's doon on his Inreast, till ho 
seems—but for a slight snore—the image o' death. Heaven preserve us —only 
listen to that! Did ye ever hear the like o' that ? What is't? Is't a musical 
snuff-box? or what is’t? Has he gotten a wee fairy musical snuff-box, I 
ask you, Mr Tickler, within the nose o’ him; or what or wfaa is’t that's playin' 
that tunc? 

TiCKi.xn. 

It is indeed equally beautiful and mysterious. 

KlIEPJlHai). 

I never hoard Auld Langsyne” played mair exactly in a’ my life. 

TICKLEH. 

List—0 list! if ever thou didst thy dear father love !** 

SllEPUEni). 

(Gohiff vp m tiptoes to ilfr North, anti putting his ear close to the old 

•p'Tttfrmaiis j / oao . ) 

By all that’s miraculous, he is snoring*^ Auld LungsgneV* The Eolian 
harp's nacthing to that—it caniia play a regular tunc—but there’s no a sweeter, 
rafter, mair pathetic wund-instrument in being than his nose. 

Tirh't.kji. 

I have ofU'H heard him, .r»ines, snuro a few notes very sweetly, but never be« 
fore a complete tunc. With wliat powers the soul is endowed in dreams 1 

SHEPMERP. 

You may wed say that.—Ilnrkee ! he’s snorin't wi’ variations! I’m no a 
riiristiun if he hasna gotten into Moggg Ijaudcr. He’s snorin’ a medley in 
his blee p I 

(Tickleu (irtd the Shepherd liden entranced. 

TICKLCR. 

What a spiiit-stirring snore is his Ju'ih go hrugh! 

bTliiirilluHJ). 

A' this is proof o’ the immortality o' the sowle. Whisht—whisht I 

{Mr North snores ** God save the King** 
Ay—a loyal paivtriot even in tlic kingdom o’ dreams I 1 wad rather hear that 
tlian Catalan, in the King's Anthem. We maun never mention this, Air 
'i’ir-kler. Tlie warld ’ll no bclieve’t. The warld's no ripe yet for the belief o* 
sic a mystery. 

TICKLER. 

His nose, James, T think, is getting a little hoarse. 

SHi:riiKi<p. 

T.cr«5 o’ the tenor and mair o' the bnsa. He was a wee out o* tune there— 
and I suspeck his nose wants blawiii’. Hear till him noo—** Croppies, lie 
doon,” I declare—and see how he is clutcbiu’ the crutch. 

(North aieukcSy and for « moment like goshawk stares wild, 

NORTH. 

Yes—I agree with you—there must be a dissolution. 

suErauRp. 

A dissolution! 

NORTH. 

Yes—of Parliament Let us have the sense of the people. I am an old 
Whig—a Whig of the 168H. 

TICKLER and SHEPHERD. 

Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw! Old North, old Kldon, and ^ Colchester, 

for ever! Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw I 

NORTH. 

No. Old Eldon alone ! Give me the Dolphin. No. The Ivy-Tower. 
No need of a glass. Let us, one after the other, put the Ivy-Tower to our 
mouth, and drink him in pure Glenlivet 
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fiHBrilEIlD. 

On the table! 

(The SuEPHEaD and Ticklbb offer to help Noeth to mount the table.) 

MOBTH. 

Hands oflP, gentlemen. I scorn assistance. Look here ! 

(North, fcj/ a dexterous movement, swings himself off his crutch erect 
on Use table, and gives a helping hand first to the SHaPHEan and 
than to Tickler.) 

SHEPHEBD. 

That feat beats the snorin’ a’ to sticks! Faith, Tickler, we maun sing sma*. 
In a’ things he’s our maister. Alloo me, sir, to gang dooii fbr your chair ? 

NORTH, {flinging his crutch to the roof.) 

OLD ELDON! 

{Tremendous cheering amidst the breakage by the descending crutch.) 

SaONTJE. 


Bow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow. 

{Enter Picardy and Tail in general consternation.) 

SREPHERD. 

Luk at him noo, Picardy—luk at him noo! 

TICKLER. 

Firm on his pins as a pillar of the Parthenon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Saw ye ever a pair o' straugliter, mair sinewy legs, noo that he leans the 
hale wegbt o* his body on them ; ay, wi' that outstretched arm he stauns like 
a statue o’ Demosthenes, about to utter the first word o’ anc o’ his Philippics. 

(Buonxe /caps on the table, and stands by Noam’s Icnce with a 

determined aspect.) 

NORTH. 

Take the time from Bronte—OLD COLCHESTEK I , 


VltONTE. 

Bow— WOW— wow—wow— WOW— wow— WOW. 

{Loud aechmaVmts.) 


SIlEPHeBD. 

Come, let’s dance a threesome reel. 

NORTH. 


Picardy—your fiddle. 

{Mr Ambrose takes Neil Gow from the peg, and plays .) 

SHEPHERD. 

Iladna wc better clear dcck c— ■ - 


NORTH. 

No—James. In my youth I could dance the ancient German sword-dance, 
as described by Tacitus. Sir David, remove the Dolphin. I care not a jot 
for the rest of the crystal. 

(North, TIckleu, and the Shepherd fhrid a threesome reel—. 
Brontk earetring round the table tn a iS'o/o—P icardy’s bowm 
hand in high condition.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Set to me, sir, set to me—nevtr mind Tickler. Oh ! but you’re match¬ 
less at the lledan’ fling, sir.—Luk at him, Mr Ambrose! 

AMRROSh. 

Yes, Mr Hogg. 

SHEFHEBD. 

I’ll match him against a’ the Hcclans—either in breeks or out o’ them— 
luk, luk—see him cuttin’! 

{Mr North motions ro Picardy, who stops playing, and with one 
hound leaps front the centre of the circular, over the Ivy-Tower 
to thefloor,) 

XSiupherd and Tickler, in attempting to imitate the great origU 
the floor, but recover their feet y'ith considerable 

NORTH, {resuming his ehair.) 

The Catholic Question le not carried yet, gentlemen. Should it be, let it be 
onra to defend the Constitution. 
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SHSVIlBftl). 

Speak awa\ sir, till 1 recover my breath. I’m sair blawn. Hear Tickler’s 
bellows. 

TTCSLER, {sirete^inghisiseary length onasqfa.) 

Whew—whew—whew. 

Picabdy with his Tati.) 

WORTH. 

Mr Peel seems to have made a in the chief character of ShUrs play-* 
The Apostate. 

TICKLES. 

W'Tiew—whew—whew. 


WORTH. 

I confess 1 had no expectations Of seeing that play revived ; still less of such 
u star as Robert Peel being prevailed npon to accept of such a miserable part. 

SHEPHERD. 

It*ll no gang down lang—theyll be hissing him, some day, aff the stage. 

KOnTH. 

From the commencement of his career, have I regarded Robert Peel with 
pleasure and with pride; and when it does happen that an old man’s heart has 
wanned towards a young one, it is not easy to chill the kindly glow—it i« 
more difficult, it would seem, to change sentiments than opinions. 

SHE1'KEK1». 

I heard twa three whalps the ither day braggin', Noo, we’ll see Blackwood's 
Magazine makin’ a wheelbut I gied them the Ice dercck in their teeth, and 
they were mum. 

NORTH. 

niackwood’K Magazine may make a wlicel, when the sun makes a wheel in 
heaven—and from his meridian tower runs back eastward. 


SHKfHKUD. 

The chariot o’ Apollo ri islen on the hill! 

XOHTir. 

Oxford must not—must not re-eleci Itobcrt Peel. Let her pity—foi^vc— 
if she can, respect—nay, admire him still—but let her not trust the be¬ 
trayer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And must wc say gude nicht—without Uacn anee mentioned that name- 
that wont to set the tabic iu a roar—a roar o’ glorying gratitude—to him 
wha— 


NORTH. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON! WliatMn solemn silence? 

TICKLER. 

Solemn—but not sullen—North. 

Koarii. 

May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth—or wag in mumbling palsy 
—if ever my breath seek to stain the lustre of that glorious name. -He saved 
England. 

BIirPHERll. 

Dinna put on that kind o* face, I beseech you, sir. The expression o’t is 
sae incomprehensible, that 1 know not whether to houp or fear fm my coun* 
try. 

NORTH.. 

Wc who never feared m\ut hope. Oh! 1 could prophesy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

So could I, for that matter; but 1 hate to look into clouds and darkness. 

TICKLER. 

Let US swear to meet this day tuontli—Shall the Popiah Association put 
down the Government ? And may not the Protestant Assodation restore the 
State ? 


. . NORTH. 

It might—it may. , 

«i " SlIRrHERD. 

Oh ! My dear sir, my imagination kindles when I look on your bald fore¬ 
head. It would be as easy to turn you round as an auld oak tree.—Na^ not 
VoL. XXV. 2 F 
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ko easy, for Sir Henry Stcnart o' AUanton, wi* his machinery, could turn 
roun' an auld oak-tree, but no a* the powers o* eartb, wi' a* their machinery, 

could sloow you ae bair’s-breaddi roan* frae the potion on which you hai 
taken your staun; as suse turn roun* a rock«built tower, to face the settiii*. 
inst^ o* the risin* sun. 

NOaTH. 

My deae James, you are too partial to the old man. 

SULrHEBD. 

1 Speak the sense o* the nation. You arc Ah^el grown auld, hut faithin! 
.IS in youth«»8till the dauntless angeh 

Koam. 

One bumpei at parting . 

THE KING! 

AND MAY lie NSrCR FOfiOET THOSK, PRIKCIPLF8 WHICH SSATCD HIS I AMII > 
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inCLAKD IK MI>C('CXXlX. 


Nutiiing can exceed the gloom in 
which ihe Protestants of Ireland have 
been 'wrapjK'd .since the disclosure of 
the lJuke’s intentions. 7’heir conti« 
dencu in him and in Mr ]*eel was 
lofty and unbounded. They trusted 
in their wisdom, their principles, atul 
their consiiitcncy, with un cuthusijsm 
of credulity which rcsentetl even a 
suspicion that these sterling guardians 
of their rights could betray the cause 
to winch they were so deeply pledged, 
and had been so long devoted. The 
late niunifuatatiuns ut'Popiaih violence, 
and dcvelopement of Popish views, 
were but little calculated to lull their 
suspicions or win their confidence.^ It 
was tlicrcfure with an alarm whuih 
cannot be described, they learned that 
his Majesty's Government had come 
to the resolution of granting the 
mands of the Papists; of combing 
to violence what had been denied to 
entreaty, andsufTering the Legislature 

to be bullied by a Mob 1 
The time, too, seemed pecoliarly 
unfavourable for the ]^licy about to 
be pursued. The Papists had never 
been 60 turbuleiitoriniractable. They 
had not, since nvietif-eightf so fully 
exhibited their ultimate intentions. 
The Church was dsJiounced—British 
connc’xiou was menaced—-Popish ob¬ 
jects were avowed—a connexion was 
openly formed with the expatriated 
Irish rebels who had found on asylum 
ill America, and who, true to their 
old calling, were willing to ooniMss 
earth and sea to make one proselyte, 
in the hope that, when they had so 
made him, be would become even 
more the child of sedition than them- 
VoL. XXV. 


selves. Every thing was done, short 
of levying war against the King's au¬ 
thority, and commencing an actual 
extirpattoo of the l*rotestant name 
and religion from Ireland. 

To the astonishment of every loyal 
man, this abominable system was suf¬ 
fered from day to day, and from year 
to year, to increase in violence and 
audacity. The incendiaries waxed 
wanton with encouragement. The 
loyal were almost driven to despair. 
At length, however, they arouseil 
themselves;—they met and consulted 

for mutual protection and defence. 
Protestants of all denominations, for¬ 
getful of their several differences, 
felt that they had u common interest 
in opposing lUc daring aggressions of 

Popery, and accordingly lost sight of 
every feeling of mutual jealousv or 
distrust, in the cordial zeal with which 
tbt^ rallied under the standard of the 
Gpoetitution. Their numbers, their 
Spirit, their union, thiir principles, 
were thus unequivocally ascertained. 
Although at first, in their despond¬ 
ency, they were disjMSed to consider 
their enemies ** as ^ants, while they 
were as grasshoppers," it was impos¬ 
sible for them to meet and associate in 
the multitude who now assembled in 
every county and city, and almost 
village, through the country, without 
reversing the comparison, and feeling 
that they were more than a match for 
the insolent adversary, who had so 
long breathed thrcateiiings and ven¬ 
geance against them, and looked with 
BO much savage eagerness for the 
pointed signiu of massacre and blood. 
*^That aiwersary, too, felt that a mar- 
*U 
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tial spiiit had been aroused, and 
shrunk back into his lair, sullen and 
disconcerted. A species of dismal and 
hungry howling succeeded the ^ocU 
ous yells which used to precede every 
project for Protestant rMirpation. 
The beast evidently loved the prey, 
but disliked the danger. Provided he 
might steal upon his unwary victim, 
and seiae lihn by u tiger pounce, it 
was all very well; but not to when 
actual danger was to he incurred, and 
a resolute antagonist confronted. Ac¬ 
cordingly, from the moment the I.ion 
of Protestantism stood aiouse«l, and 
shook the dew-drops from his mane. 
Popery brnme abashed and con¬ 
founded. vShe felt rebuked in her 
abominations ; — her counsels were 
controlled, and her career was arrest¬ 
ed, by a power which she could not 
withstand. She was made to feel that 
it was not given her to curte tliof-c 

whom (fod hud not cursed and 
that the numbers to which she trust¬ 
ed for the furtlKTaiice of her cause, 
were likely to prove a grt atcr iinpe U- 
ment to her dcsisins, ll\an any which 
could be criattd by the exertions of 
her enemies. 

Thus baffled, thus flouted, were the 
Papists, at the moment when it seem¬ 
ed good to our rulers to rc-ftssurc their 
drooping spirits by a speedy prospect 
of Emancipation ! We believe the re¬ 
solution to have been formed before 
the Protestuntspirit arose to theluight 
which it afterwards attained, and that 
when it ai^sumed the decided charac¬ 
ter which would have given confidence 
and support to any Ministry determi¬ 
ned upon bold and vigorous measures. 
Our rulers felt themsolvos pledged to 
an oppo'^itc course, to a degree that 
admitted not of retractation. Well.— 

The Papists have triumphi'd. They 
have triuraphe d, at all c ventSi over the 
honesty and consistency of those who 
were looked up to as the most incor¬ 
ruptible champions of the Protestant 
cause. Tht 7 have triumphed in-^be 
momint of defeat. They have tri- 
utnphid when they themselves dc- 

.spaired of the victory. It now re¬ 
mains to be seen how they will use 
their ipoeess, and to what purposes 
they vfj^ltwm the power that is to be 
coitferr^wpon them* 

One &ng is certain, that the Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland feel themselves 
abani^ned. It were now an easymat- 
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ter for the Papists to become, almost 
upon their own terms, repossessed of 
the forfeited estates. Ireland is not a 
country in which a Protestant cun 
now feci it comfortable to dwell. He 
must be anxious to move to some 
more congenial atmosphere, and to es¬ 
cape thoee commotions which will 
eventually render his native land a 
scene of strife and liloodbhcd. Tlio 
Duke has purchased a truce with tiic 
assailants, in virtue of which he may 
experience a temporary reliif during 
the ])cno(l of his aduiiiustraliQii. lliit 
who, I'xct pt the most credulous, would 
build and take up their abode upon 
the petrified lav'a that lay iscattered 
around them, only because the crater 
from which it had come forth hud re¬ 
mitted for a season its devouring erup¬ 
tions? It was not the less certiiiii, 
that the process njust go on Iry which 
they would be again repeated, wiic-n 
those wl 0 hid rcjioseil in blind scru- 
rity that they had for ever cea«cd, 
would he terribly adinonislied of their 
infatuation. 

We are not, however, certain, that 
the Duke will expcrii lice even the 
truce to wliich he naturally looks for¬ 
ward. It too mucli resembles the 
truces which were occasionally pur- 
cliased by w'cuk and vacillating Em¬ 
perors, from the barbarian invaders of 

the Homan emjjire, not to resemble 
them also in the impatience by which 
they were ahridgrd, ant! tlie treaclnry 
with which tltey w’ore viohitetl, as it 
suited the whim or the interest of the 
capricious and unprincipled banditti 
with whom they had bcdi contract¬ 
ed. O’Connell may have his price 
afolhiW.^uch an liu is tr-ny, with:.ut 
much difficulty, be propiiiattd. 
believe that he was atixious, upon al¬ 
most any terms, to escape from the 
polluting connexion which he hod 
fornud, and of which he was begin, 
ning to be as weary as ever Hercules 
was of his poisoned Khirt. But what 
is to be '.tone wiih the priests ^ Will 
they be satisfied wkh things as they 
are P Can they louk upon (Ite reve¬ 
nues ofthcChurchcstablisliment with¬ 
out desiring to participate in them ? 

It is not in human nature that they 
should ; and the man who stood upon 
the scB-ihorc, armed wHIt a pitchfork 
to keep out the tide, was not more 
frantic tlian those who imagine that 
there is ant/ security which can ex- 
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empt ecclesiastical property from in¬ 
roads of* that innovating principle 
which has already made its way into 
the very penetralia of the constitution. 

Such arc the circumstances under 
which the Duke of Northumberland 
has consented to assume tltc Vice- 
royalty of Ireland. They are painful 
to contemplate. We never look( d to 
have thing’s so. His Grace's np{)oii)t- 
ttient was hailed with rapture by those 
who considered it indicative of a 
change of policy, anil who would have 
received him as the halcyon liarbiiiger 
of better things to come. Now, how¬ 
ever, he is regarded but ns a sweet in¬ 
gredient in the bitter chalice which 
the Duke of Wellington has comineiHU 
ed fo their lips—a gilded paieant, by 
which lie would fain iccoiicde them to 
the sacrifice of their liberties. He can 
give them but little comfort. 

SiniK thing, however. in>y be done, 
.and we have no doubt will he done, to 
render tlie Irish Court different from 
what it has been during the two last 
ndministr.itions. While the IMarquis 
of ^^'’ellesley remained in Ireland, it 
can hardly be said that there was any 
Court. H is salary was under stoppages, 
for the payment of his creditors, to 
the amount of eighteen thousand 
pounds. The remainder, twelve thou¬ 
sand a-year, but scantily sufficed for 
the maintenance of his household. 
Public expenditure there was none • 
but it must be eonfe$ssed, that hU 
public enterlaininciitH. when he diil 
entertain, were not inftTior to those of 
any Viceroy by whom he had been pre- 
coded. The attendants on (ho^e occa- 
sion-*, it is true, although always " rea¬ 
dy at. a call,” were out such. bigoted 
admirers of the division of labour as 
to net rigidly upon the principle, that 
a single vocation is sufficient fur a 
sinclonian ; but might, notwithstand¬ 
ing the disguise of their splendiil livc- 
)iis, be recognised aTnongal the run¬ 
ners and tile waiters of the cistlc, 
when tlic exigencies of vicc-regal state 
no longer required their ministrations. 
I.or<l Wellesley did much more to dis¬ 
gust the Protestants than to gratify 
tile Papists. - His principles repelled 
the one—his good taste was quite suf¬ 
ficient to make the other keep their 
distance--^untH his marriage ! And 
even then he made a better battle 
than, considering his years and the 
beauty of his lovely Marchioness, 


could well have been expected. She 
of course had her friends at court, but 
they were few and not offonsive^-ooly 
the public were a Icetlti displeased at 
the too frequent passing and rc*pas»- 
ing of the state-carriage, bearing the 
venerable burden of Dr Murray, titu¬ 
lar Archbishop of Dublin, to and from 
the viceregal residence, having the 
ear, and possessing the confidence of 
one w)io had the ear, and possessed 
the confidence of the representative of 
iMajesty in Ireland. It was reported, 
that on one occasion an attempt was 
made on the part of her ladyship to 
obtain the escort of a guard ot honour 
to a Popish mass-house, which his 
celliMicy rcsolulcly resisted. 

I.ord Angicsea came to Ireland with 
a ])redctermination to annihilate party 
spirit, and, by the mere force of sua¬ 
vity and condescension, to cause cha- 
rarter.s the most opposed to foicgo their 
eoniliciing opinions, and co-operate 
thenceforward in concord and har¬ 
mony. In this there w'aa a weakness 
and self-sufficiency that amounts to 
silliness and absurdity, which wc can¬ 
not discover in the same degree in any 
Other part of his Lordship s conduct. 
He bespoke the worthy tradesmen and 
citizens, who waited on him with con¬ 
gratulatory addresses and declarations, 
as if his words could produce a talis- 
manic effect upon their principles, and 

effi^cta kind of political transformation. 
Good, easy gentleman 1 he little knew 
how deeply seated, how invetcrately 

ingrained, were the characteristics of 
treason and loyalty, which give rise to 
the antipathy l^tween Orangeman and 
Papist, i.ord Anglesea's conciliatory 
policy amounted to an attempt to pro¬ 
duce a reconcilement between the 
match and the gunpowder, and ended 
in an explosion ot which he himself 
was the first victim. lie fancied, that 
by extending oue hand to Jack Law* 
less and the other to Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the two great parties with which 
these individuals are respectively iden¬ 
tified might be induced, under fait 
high ausfdcet, and withoot the cere¬ 
mony of being called in church, to 
take etch other for better for worse, 
and solemnize an eternal union. He 
seemed to think that principles might 
be got rid of with as little difficulty as 
wives; and having felt the ctmafort of 
the fscilitlA which our ecclesiastical 
law admits in the one esse, he seemed 
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to be disposed to extend, to those 
whom he was sent to govern, in the 
analogous instance in question, the be¬ 
nefits of his observation and experi¬ 
ence. The hint, however, was not 
taken ;~and the conciliatory and ac¬ 
commodating Viceroy had the tnortid- 
cation of feeling, that, amongst a peo¬ 
ple BO little enlightened, neither his 
politic^ advice nor his domestic ex¬ 
ample could have their due weight, 
and that, until they had advanced 
somewhat farther unon the march 
of intellect,” old-fasnioned notions of 
right and wrong must continue to pre¬ 
vail against all the insinuation which 
he could practise against them. 

The Alarchioness-But here we 

are disposed to pause. M'hatcvcr she 
was, she wc believe, a good womon. 
In Ireland her conduct was exem¬ 
plary, and her charity unostentatious. 
In her own family she was beloved, 
and scarcely less by Lord Anglcsea’s 
children than by her own. Wc have 
good reason to believe that it was not 
her wish to be much in public; but 
she was surrounded by injudicious 
friends, whose interested speculations 
would fain force her again upon so¬ 
ciety ; and as Lord Anglesea s wishes 
inclined that way, it required no small 
energy of resistance on her part to de¬ 
cline their solicitations. She chose, 
however, the wiser and the better part, 

and was ou the point of retiring from 
Ireland for the winter season, when 
the' recall arrivetl, which rendered 
such a distressing separatiou from lier 
family unnecessary* 

But while every tender considera¬ 
tion is made for the unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances in which Lady Anglesca 
was placed, a feeling stronger than 
contempt is inspired by the conduct 
of those who lost not a moment in 
tendering their homage, and who did 
all liiat in them lay to put her at the 
head of the inatronage of Ireland. 
That indeed would have been a stain 


consider it the moit cruel thing in the 
world to measure one who had the dis¬ 
posal of the loaves and fishts” after 
tile same standard; and althoUpdi the 
Marchioness, in her private capacity, 
could never have attracted their coin- 
assionate regards, yet, as soon as she 
ecamc invested with power and in¬ 
fluence, every thing, except her means 
of gratifying their sordid propensities, 
was most charitably buried in oblivion. 
Lady Morgan, whose envenomed ar¬ 
row would have quivered in the heart's 
core of “ the poor sequestered” delin¬ 
quent, who only sought to atone for 
her trespass against society by a life of 
privacy and humiliation, glittered and 
fluttered the gayest amongst the gay in 
Lady Anglesea's court, and was po¬ 
sitively sentimental in declaiming 
against the {irudery and hypocrisy of 
those who refused to follow lier exam¬ 
ple. The example, however, was not 
followed. The bait did not take. 
I.udy Cloncurry and Lady Morgan, 
togcilicr with the I.ady of tlic Cliuf 
Baron O’Grady, and a few otbtrs, 
continued to enjoy a monopoly of the 
sjileuduur ati<l the favour which at¬ 
tended those who sent in their ad¬ 
hesion” to the new system of morals 
which was about to bo established, 
and which was quite as well calcula¬ 
ted to niaiiituin the purity of our 
hearths, as the policy of the Noble 
Marquis at'tiic head of the govern¬ 
ment was to maintain the security of 
our altars. 

It would, however, be most unjust 
not to acknowledge, that Lady Auglc- 
sea is a far better woman than any of 
those by whom she was patronised,— 
with one distinguished exception,— 
one who could, by possibility, have 
been influenced by no sordid motive, 
but solely by her own kindly and ge¬ 
nerous nature, in paying attentions 
which were felt to be as disiinguhli- 
ing as they were known to be disin¬ 
terested. 


upon the national character wjiich 
never could be wiped away. Now 
that we have escaped such a calamity, 
we enght perhaps to feel indebted to 
the Whigs and Radicals for so convin¬ 
cing a demonstration of the real na¬ 
ture of 4ieir principles. The very in- 
dividoila who would shrink w4th hor¬ 
ror at the sound of any imputation 
which affected the character of their 
more humble acquaintancesj began to 


Alatters will now, it is hoped, be 
differently conducted. Nor is it an 
unimportant thing that, among the 
changes which have lately chanced, 
the Irish gentry, whatever they may 
have otherwise lost, will have gained 
the advantages of a splendid Court, 
and a good domesde example. 

The Duke of Northumberland’s 
public entrance into Dublin was not 
particularly impressive or striking. 
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Compared with that of the Marquis 
of Anjjlesea, it was a falling off in¬ 
deed." He was surrounded by more 
of the gorgoousness of state, but there 
was Jess, much less, of personal inle- 
rc'Bt, and almost u total absence of po¬ 
pular cntliusiasm. When the Noble 
Alarquis arrived in Ireland, he wus 
caressed by both parties. Catholics 
and Protestants vied with each other 
in the warmth of their demonstrations 
of regard. I’he latter, from a respect 
for his military character, and a 
groundless expectation that he would 
be actuated, in his government of the 
couutry, by I'rutcstunt principles ; the 
former, because lie was the eleve of 
Mr Canning and Lord Goderich, and 
was understood to have expressed 
hiinaelf, in private, favourable to the 
concession of their claims. Both, there¬ 
fore, united in welcoming him upon 
liis arrival, and a more unanimous 
sentiment of acclamation pervaded tiic 
nation ut large, ihun at any time, 
either before or since his Majesty’s 
gracious visit to Ireland. But upon 
the Noble Duke’s arrival, all was 
different. The PA])ists were led to 
distrust him, because his vote bad 
ever been given against them, and be¬ 
cause lie was the successor of the Vice¬ 
roy whose sudden and most extra¬ 
ordinary removal they hud, as they 
imagined, so much reason to dejdore. 
The Protestants felt too keenly how 
much their confidence had been abu- 
fiod, and they were in no heart to en¬ 
joy an idle pageant, upon the eve of 
the saeriBce of the constitution. I'lie 
procession, accordingly, rolled heavily 
along, greeted by occasional cheers 
from the populace ; and the Duke was 
iiivohtcd with the in.signia of office, 
with little more of public interest than 

attends the swearing-in of a Lord 

Mayor. 

Tile Marquis of Anglcsca’s entrance 
WHN brilliant, but his career was short, 
.and bis administration was disastrous. 
He did not possesi either the depth or 
tlie bteadineaa requibite for the sution 
which he filled. It would gratify us 
to think that the present Lord I^icu- 
tenant will present a contrast to him 
in every particular; and that the ex¬ 
emplary decorum of his conduct, and 
the wisdom of liUtteasurcs, will prove 
creditable to himself,' and beneficial 
to Ireland. 

But bis station is one of no small 


difficulty. Ireland is now to be go¬ 
verned upon principles different from 
any that had ever been previously 
adopted. A new order of things must 
arise. The colonial policy may be 
considered as abandoned. Our insti¬ 
tutions must liincerorth depend more 
upon their own iiurinsic excellence, 
or rather, indeed, upon tlie sense cn- 
tertaiiu-d by the public of their intrin- 
Btc excellence, than upon any external 
support whatever. And it becomes a 
deeply interesting question, how far 
the people of Ireland arc qualified to 
appreciate them, and whether the time 
had fully come when they might be 
safely left dependent upon their care 
and protection. We fear not. We fear 
that the future historian will have to 
write of Catholic Kinancijiatlon wliat 
lias been already written of Irish in¬ 
dependence. The infant, from its 

iTiothcr’b womb untimely ripped, was 
born but to pcrisli—its feeble and 
riikcly infancy leading, by rapidly 

successive Btages, to the termination 
of a pitiful and a feverish existence. 

A kind of mystery hasS hung over 
all the procicdings of the Government, 
as fur us regards this extraordinary 
measure, of which British history fur¬ 
nishes no second example. The Pro¬ 
testants never imagined they were in 
dariger until they found themselves 
betrayed. The recall of Lord Angle- 
sea, tlic letter to Dr Curtis, the delu¬ 
sive rumours which were circulated of 
an effort, on behalf of the Pajusis, by 
the Whigs and Badicals, on tlic very 
first day of the Session, and w hich wua 
to be encountered by ti)e collected 
might of Government, were but little 
calculated to prepare the public mind 
fur that utter abandonment of princi¬ 
ple by which, presently after, the nation 
was astounded. Then came the confi¬ 
dent declaration that no concessiou 
would be made w'hicb was incompatible 
with the safety of existing institutions; 
that the most ample securities would 
be taken that the State suffered no 
injury from Popish Icgislaiion; anti 
that, m fact, Popery would be crippled 
an.l palsied, while Protcstantistii would 
be strengthened and invigorated, by 
the measures which were to break 
in upon” the settlement “ of 1688 ,'* 
and effect an alteration in the consti¬ 
tution. All this was believed by many 
who yet could not imagiue how it was 
to be effected; they looked for a miracle 
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of one kind to account for a miracle 
oftnotber. But never wu delusion 
more gratuitous, or credulity more 
abuat'd. This guarded measure, this 
safe conceiflion, this wisely conside red 
relief hlU, which was to jiaralyae the 

Church of Koine, and infuse new life 
into the Church of England, is neither 
more nor less than emancipation more 
unqualjified than the most sHii^uine 
Papiats ever hoped for from a British 
Parliament. 

Let U8 not be considered as qvnrreU 
ling with the st'crecy of Ministers. A 
Cabinet w’hich cannot keep its own 
counsels is unworthy of the name. 
But we do not see what honest men 
could pro)>ost' to themselves, hy the 
systematic tritliug with public confi¬ 
dence which marked the last few 
months of the Duke of WeUingU>n’8 
administration. The conduct of the 
Premier resembles more the adroitness 
of a conjuror, than the open maiili- 
liess of a fuir>iniii(h d statesman. \Ve 
look ill vain fur the unvarnished ho¬ 
nesty and the soldier-like simplicity, 
by which he was before so enviably 
dislin^iislu.-d. llis military fame w'us 
beyond the reach of ewry thing hut 
hia political infatuation. Warwick 
was called the setter up and pulli r 
down of Kings.” lie, it may be. 
aspires to rival him in rinutalioii, by 
being the setter up and the puikT 

down of the British constitution. 

But let us not withhold from tlie 
contemplated measure its fair shire of 
praise. Cum /luvrvl lafulvntut. t-rnt 
quod toUcTt vdltJi'' JS’oiwithstundiiig 

much to condemn, there is something 
that is worthy the former reputation 
of those whose deroliolion of principle, 
if wc must not censure, wc may be 
permitted to deplore. Tlie clause 
which provides for the gradual ex¬ 
tinction of the regular orders of tlic 
church of Koine, Is valuable. The 
influeticc of the Fo|)e will be materi¬ 
ally curtailed by this abridgement of 
the numbers of his most plighted ad¬ 
herents. The law, moreover, haa this 
advantage, that tlie Komish secular 
cler^ will cordially co-operate in cn- 
furetu its provisions again^ their 
hate^ivals. The,clause which pro- 
,|!da» foMscertaining the reality of a 
i^^holdla also a good one. If a siini- 
■ lur means ba4%een hitherto employed 
for the same purpose, we are persua¬ 
ded that a majority of those who 
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passed for forty-shilling freeholders 

would have been dis- 

franchised. Again, it is well that the 
llomish clergy should he proiiibited 
from using the titles which belong of 
right only to the clergy of the esta¬ 
blished Church. As well might any 
layman assume the titles of honour 
which belong to our nobiUiy. It 
would be a during and presumptuous 
usurpation. Upau this subject, how¬ 
ever, it will be easier to enact a law 
than to enforce it. The llomish 
ecclesiastics in Ireland clurish, with 
a superstitious fotxlnesK, tlie notion 
that their title to their respective pre¬ 
ferments is paramount and inaliena¬ 
ble. They arc willing enough to ac¬ 
knowledge the right ot the Froteiiiuiit 
clergy dc facto," but tln-y not the 
less assert their ow'ii “t/e Jure;" and 
only wait for a favourable opiwrtuniiy 
of ousting their heretical untsgonistf, 
and re-entering upon the enjoynu'tit 
of their teinjioraitiii-s, frum whieh 
their predecessors had been, as tliey 
must believe, most unrigliteously 
ejecte I. If, therefore, they acquiesce 
peac.'iihly ill the proposeil arrangc- 
iiicnt, wc will consider it good evi¬ 
dence that a change for tlie better has 
been wrought in the character of the 
Church of home. 

With the ab<-cuco of whiil arc call¬ 
ed “ ecclesiastical securiius,” v.e arc 
also plea'^cd* A\'e allude to “ the 
teto,’ and the pr(ivjf>ioii for the 
Kom.m Catholic clergy.” The feriiier 
could do no good ; the latter would 
do much evil. Tc would buttress a 
tottering system, and put a swarm of 
ecclesiastics, whose existence depends 
upon the continuance of a fast-fading 
superstition, upon a footing which 
would secure lo them a permanent 
subsistence, and render it difficult, if 
not impossible, to eradicate them out 
of Ireland. 

It has bem urged, that by a provi- 
sion which made them dependent 
upon the Government, they would be 
rendered less disposed to any violence 
by which its stability might be en¬ 
dangered. Titis, to u certain extent, 
luiglit be so ; but it is no less certain, 
that they would also proportionably 
lose their influence over their flocks; 
so that by pensioning them we would 
destroy their utefulnesa, while it is 

not at all certain that we would miti¬ 
gate their treason. 
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Hdcl Mr Peel been less hasty in 
abandoning bis Protestant principles^ 
ive would have had good hopes that 
the Papists would 6;»ecdily be legitU 
mately emancipated, by the influence 
of the spirit of the Uefunnation. Say 

what they will, the cause of the gos¬ 
pel is progrcRsinp: in Ireland. There 

is a spirit of light and knowledge at 
present pervading that country, which 
the powers of Papal darkness cannot 
withstand. Many are in connexion 
w'ith the see of Home, more as parti¬ 
sans than as rcligionisN, who, if they 
liad been made to feel that agitutfoii 
was a liupeh-ss expedient, that it was 

duly estimated by the defenders of 
the constitution as ''a weak invention 
of tlii‘ enemy," would not long conti¬ 
nue to kick against the jiricks," hut 
would betake themselves to more mo¬ 
derate and rational courses. These 
would soon (iiscover, that it w'OuUl be 
worse than foolish to continue in the 
nmnimd proicssiun of Popery, merely 
ill order to be exposed to tlie disabi¬ 
lities under which its professors la¬ 
boured. Having been long Protestants 
in principle, tliey would become Pro- 
tcsltnts in name ^ and thus, liy the 
liigher classes of tlie Human Catholics, 
the Popith altars would be gradually 
deserted. 

Tills would neconsirily devolve the 
snjiport of the cumbrous Homan Ca¬ 
tholic hierarchical establishment upon 
the lower cl isses. ft at present presses 
sufficiently u])on them to bo fell and 
eomplained of as a grievance. It is 
nil small thing to wring from the po¬ 
verty of Ireland annually mavlg a 
miHiun ! ! This, we may be 

sure, would not be borne long or pa¬ 
tiently, without murmurs, and enqui¬ 
ries wdiich could not tend to the secu¬ 
rity of the system for whose use it 
was exacted. The lower classes would 
soon begin to kick up their heels" 
against the spiritual Ux-gatlierers, 
whose principal occupation would 
seem to be to sit at the receipt of 
custom." Meanwhile their priesthood 
would deteriorate in condition, and 
every day become more and more de¬ 
ficient in the qualities necessary for se* 
curing respect oi^ admiration. Thus 
all things would have tended to the 
rapid decline of tlte Popish religion 
ond priestly influence, and to the gra¬ 
dual introduction of something more 
accordant with the improving habits 


and the increasing knowledge of the 

people. 

We will presently state how, as it 
occurs to U8, the present Relief Bill 
must check the progress of the refor¬ 
mation ; but if Ciovernment had been 
so unwise as to give an independent 
establishment to the clergy of the 
Church of Home, the difficulties in the 
way of supplanting Popery by a bet¬ 
ter system would have bttn vtary great 
indeed. In that case, the priesthood 
would be cotnpofv.'d of a better class 
of men. The pea'iintry would be re¬ 
lieved from the burden of their tnain- 
teuHiire. They would neither be dis¬ 
gusted by their vulgarity, nor offend¬ 
ed by their exactions. The conjurer 
would bo, as it w'ore, more accoiu- 
]>lish(>d in his art, as well as equipped 
with better iiit-trumciUs; and although 
there might be many who would he¬ 
sitate to pay a shilling to behold him 
perform his conjuration triek«, yet, 
when the doors were thrown open for 
tree adlni^sion, he would seldom want 
a numerous and alh ntive audience. 

There is a “ t'i/« i/r rltie'' in human 
opinion, which causes it to proceed 
long ill the same track, until it en¬ 
counter some obstacle by which it may 
be checked or diverted. Such an ob¬ 
stacle, we conceive, Popery would have 
experienced in the cxih'Iis.! and the 
vulgarity of its priesthood, had Govern¬ 
ment been as wise in other respects as 
they have been in not making any 
provision for that body. Without such 
a provision, imd ihey heen hj'f lut they 
were, Popery would have been reilu- 

ced, and that speedily, to the dilemma 
either of losing its votaries, or re¬ 
forming itself. If taken up and pla¬ 
ced in an erect and independent posi¬ 
tion by those who nevertheless were 

adve|:6e to its principles, and at the 
very time when tho$e who were its 
dupes were almost prepared to aban¬ 
don it, we hesitate not to say, that, 
Dotwitlistanding the progress of spi¬ 
ritual light, another century should 
roll away before that baleful sujiersU- 
tioa could be thoroughly purged from 
tlie moral atmosphere of Ireland. 

We State our opinions thus fully 
upon this subject, because there are 
many who conceive the emancipation 
Bill defective, chiefly through want of 
a provision for the and who 

may hope even eti}F% amend it in 
that particular. What they look upon 
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M i»8 greatest deficiency, we consider 
the strongest of its few recommenda¬ 
tions. 

But notwitfastandisg the abandon¬ 
ment of this unwise proyision, the 
measure, taken as a whole, will ob¬ 
struct the progress of the reformation. 
It has often been urged, that by eman- 
cipaiion the Roman Catholic gentry 
would be liberated from priestly thral¬ 
dom. We do not believe it. Wc hold, 
on the contrary, that, in many in¬ 
stances, it must rivet their chains. 
As thus. Tl)c Roman Catholic gen¬ 
try .wdi now be candidates for the ho¬ 
nour of representing the country in 
Parliament. Upon whom must they 
rely for their most efficient support ? 
Upon the priests. Without their as¬ 
sistance they could effect nothing, 
itgainst their hostility they would nc 
scattered a^ chatf before the wind. 
They would find, to their cost, that if 
the priest was formidable in the con¬ 
fessional box, he could be trebly so 
upon the huntings. Dots any llomun 
Catholic country gentleman feel a 
growing disposition to give a candid 
examination to the doctrinal points at 
issue between the two churches ? Am¬ 
bition rises up to forbid it, upon tbe 
ground that it would endanger his 
county interest by exposing liini to 
the malediction of tlte priest! Does 
his wife, his son, his nephew, his 
daughter, any of liis remotest Cimnex- 

ions, exhibit what might be construed 
by their reverences" into a symptom 
or heretical pravity.^ lie feels called 
ujx>n to tbe utmost of his power to re¬ 
sist and oppose it, as he values his 
success at the ensuing election. 

Thus, by the concession of the Ca¬ 
tholic claims, the mo&t powerful en¬ 
gine of temporal policy has been set at 
work to counteract the spirit of. tlie 
gosppD'^'Before this ill-timed measure 
had taken place, tliere whs scarcely a 
Roman*' Catholic of respectability in 
Ireland, in whom a spirit of <tiquiry 
was rotative and active. Weknowhow 
that mugt eventually have terminated. 
And if the cnegiiies of our holy religion, 
who possess the largest shore of '* the 
wisdom of the serpent/* had sat in 
council upon the best means of cir- 
canDBcribing its influence, and blight¬ 
ing thoao promises of spiritual im- 

f noveroeBt wi^ which Ireland but 
ately blosaoiMN, their wicked ends 

/|pould be ia DO other mimner more ef- 
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ihctually aecomplisbed by the tempta¬ 
tions, the entanglements, and the in¬ 
creased subserviency to priestly influ¬ 
ence, which would beset and embar¬ 
rass the Popish gentry in the event of 
emancipation. 

Jf any one entertains a doubt of the 
truth of this view of the subject, let 
him only look to the s'ate of vassalage 
in which the present race of emanci¬ 
pating Irish members were held by 
the priests and the Association. Could 
they be considered as free agents? 
Dared they to disobey the behests of 
their omnipotent constituents ? O'Con¬ 
nell never hesitated to taunt them with 
a state of slavish subserviency to po¬ 
pular opinion, which was the condi¬ 
tion of the tenure of their places in 
Parliament. He told them, and told 
them truly, that he never thanked 
them for their votes. Tliey were the 
only offering by which they could pro¬ 
pitiate the priests, or secure ‘‘ the 
sweet voices^’ of the Popish electors. 
It is a pity, therefore, that otln ra 
should have valued them at more than 
they were worth, Tlie Irisli members 
who supported emancipation, were 

e.r m’vfusitutv m” the mouth-pie- 
CiS of the fiction by whose powi-r and 
for whose use they had obtained their 
seats. Those worthy gentlemen had 
need to be emancipated themselves be¬ 
fore they could appear as any other 
than the hirvdiulvorttlt h ufthcPajusi-.; 

—men whose political existence de¬ 
pended upon the breath of those whose 
extravagances they were fond to imi¬ 
tate, and who.se' worst proceedings 
they were called on to defend. I'lie 
bear was formerly made to dance for 

the )>rofit of his keeper ; now the keep¬ 
er must dance for the amusement of 
the bear. 

Is it not reabonablc to suppose that 
many of the nominal Protestants, who 
have hitherto done the business of the 
Papists, will be supplanted by l>oua 
fide" PapUts thcnibelvcs, now that 

members ot that persuasion are eligi¬ 
ble to seats in Parliament ? Such is our 
impression j—nor would it surprise us 
to ffnd that many nominal Protestants 
will become Papists, in order to secure 

their elections. Thus, by what has 
been done, not only tlie conversion of 
the Homan Catholic genUy must be 
checked, but the perversion of tbe 
Protestant gentry may be promoted. 

When we see such a man as Vesey 
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Fitzgerald, for electioneering purposes, 
attending mass; when we hear him 
claiming the confidence, and soliciting 
the votes, of the Koman Catholic pea¬ 
santry, upon the ground that he is no 
])atron of Bible srhool^.-^tliat he docs 
not favour the Kildare Street Associa¬ 
tion,—that he .supported Spring Rice’s 
motion for stigmatizing the Establish- 
eil Church, byy withholding from it 
tlic efficient superintendence of na¬ 
tional education ; when we sec such a 
man capable of thus far lowering him¬ 
self, wnat may wc not expect from 
those who never affected to be so 
scrnpulous, and wdio have ever openly 
claimed alliance with the very worst 
enemies of social order? They have 
never been more than nominal Pro- 
toRtiints ; that is, they have made the 
preir.it of Protestantism thfir 
ctitioH for overturning Protestant in¬ 
stitutions I If their personal ambition 
may be better advanced by the pre¬ 
text of J’opiry, it is all one to them. 
Their change of religion will he hut 
the change of a name. They will rea¬ 
dily jiart with the ,shadow of faith for 
the Muhsftnirr of* powtr, and for emo- 
lutnent stifle coiiscicnrc. The apirit- 
unl umpiri's in all contested elections 

will soon give them to understand, 
“ that all who are not for them are 
against them nnd the public will 
behold the edif)ijig spectacle of the 
iufldcl, who strained at a gnat, swal¬ 
lowing a camel. 

But infidels and atheists have hi¬ 
therto been such efficient eervants in 
the cause of Popery, that, notwith¬ 
standing the present measure, they 
may still be permitted to hold their 
places. It may be part of the policy 
of that church, w'hich has never yet 
been chargi-d with a want of this 
w'orld s wisdom, to originate its ulte¬ 
rior projects of aggrandisement by 
means of those who are removed as fur 
as^iossiblc from the suspicion of any 
anpcrstilious devotion to its principles. 
This will, of course, depend upon the 
promptness with which they can take 
a hint, and the pliancy with which 
they shall accommodate themselves to 
the sinuous policy of their employers. 

But in case they should exhibit any 
reluctance to be thorough-paced and 
unscrupulous in the cause to which 
they have hired CUemselves, the Clare 
election sufficiently evinces the facili¬ 
ty with which they may be cashiered, 
and the little difficulty which the 
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priests would have in suiting them¬ 
selves with more profligate adhe¬ 
rents. 

The discussion which took place on 
the introduction of this measure is 
one of the most jejune and meagre, 
and, but for its immense importance, 
would be the most uninteresting we 
ever remember. The speakers, with 
but rare exceptions, more resembled 
grown school-boys than experienced 
statesmen. The real question was, 
from first to last, cither mis-stated, 
misconceived, or lost sight of. It was 
taken for granted, that the Catholic 
dif«abilittes were the cause of Irish agi¬ 
tation and wretchedness, and that Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation must tranquillize 
Ireland! Positions more gratuitous or 
untenable never were maintained. 

A1 ucli Vi as said also respecting the in¬ 
justice of the restrictive laws. Injustice! 
Injustice!! Where was the enlight¬ 
ened, ]>hilosophic senator, who should 
have exposed and rebuked this silliest 
an'l most insufferable of all the pieces 
of impertinence to which the Popish 
question had ever given rise? Alas! 
lie has departed from amongst us, and 
his place knows liim no more! It is 
now judgcil fitting tliut the sage expe¬ 
rience of out ancestors should giveplace 
to the hallucinations of our talent¬ 
ed young members!" Those who laid 
the foundation of British liberty, and 
who drank deep at the fountain-head 

of legal and constitutional lore, must 
veil before the pigmy politicians who 
are manufactured in our coffeehouses, 
—the eaters of ortolan, and the drink¬ 
ers of chain])agne I 

Bu t we will stifie our indignation, and 
endeavour to bestow a calm thought or 
two upon that view of the question, 
which, as it is the vulgarest, so it may 
naturally be supposed to be, in these 
times, the most delusive. Injustice! 
There is no injustice in the case. The 
question is one of policy, not of justice. 
The Boman Catholics, Inrcausc of the 
profession of certain principles, were 
judged unfit subjects to be entrusted 
witii certain political privileges. This 
judgment may be right or wrong. 
But, assuming it to be a fair^ one, is 
there ^re any spoliation of indefea¬ 
sible right ? Does not society possesa 
a power of self-preservation? Can any 
individual, or of individvtals, 

lay claim loan impmcrintible right of 
injuringthebody towhicn they belong, 
upon any principle either ot natural 
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or locial juatice? Away, then, with 
all the empty declamation by wliich, 
upon this topic, the public have been 
abused. Either Governnient is right 
in coercing those whoso principles 
would lead to treason, or it is wrong 
in punishing the highwayman or the 
murdererand the Papist who ex« 
claims sgainst penal laws, because 
they pat him under an unpleasant re¬ 
straint, is not a whit more rational 
than the culprit who should expostu¬ 
late against the sentence of his judge, 
because it is a very disagreeable thing 
to be hanged I 

** Oh 1 but the Papists do not main¬ 
tain thosedungerous principles." Now, 
if Uiey do, would you not give up con¬ 
tending for tlicir claims on the score 
of justice ? *^ I would." We are 
willing to grant, that if they do not, 
wc would concede them on the score 
of policy. And we are anxiou» to se¬ 
parate the two very distinct consi¬ 
derations, which have been citlur so 
unfairly or so absurdly confounded. 
Those who argue for the abstract jus¬ 
tice of ihe claims of the ('athulics, 
Uike the v'hoie ^ucHion for yrantrd. 
They Muppotte the very thing in 
jnite, uautely, that tlu-re is no reason 
for the Popish disabilities. Let them 
prove this; that is, let them evince 
the expediency of concession on the 
score of policy, and wc will admit it 
on the score of justice. It will he 
riyhi as soon as ever it becomes 
ionable; but no soon r. In this ca(.e, 
to argue that concession is right Im:~ 
fore it is shewn to be cxindicnl, is 
iin 2 >erlinent; to argue in that w ay af» 
ter it is so proved, is unnecessary. 
These arc not tiro difttinvt topicf<, that 
may be urged ci/Atr indepundontiy of 
the odter. The justice of the incasure 
proposed i« (‘ontniycut upon its policy. 
And an advocate in a court of law 
Would not act more absurdly, in ina- 
kxoga piteous complaint that liis client 
was not possessed of a property to 
which he had not a shadow of legal 
claim, than the advocate of the Pa¬ 
pists ia flontendiug for the demands 
of that body at a matter of riykty and 
befero they have been provO^.compa- 

tible with the well-being ot* i^e coii* 
aUtuiion. 

This distinction, if duly observed, 
would, if wc uiittakc not, have di¬ 
vested the debaUfs^on this subject of 

all their violence and all their ran- 
It would have exhibited the 


real question at issue to the mind of 
Parliament without perplexity or con¬ 
fusion, and have compelled the par¬ 
ties discussing it to confine ^eir at¬ 
tention' to the simple matter of fact, 
namely. Are Gte oUeyatior^H ayaiuHi the 
Chureh of Rome well or ill founded ? 

If, before concession bad been re- 
solv^ on, a commission had been ap¬ 
pointed to try that important ques¬ 
tion, wc should have bt cu well plea¬ 
sed. It naturally occurs to a rcncct- 
ing mind, to ask, In what do Ro¬ 
man Catholics differ from otlier dis¬ 
senters?" And the answer could best 
be given, by Mich a solemn and public 
enquiry into their doctrines as would 
leave no room for subterfuge or eva¬ 
sion ; and which would lead either to 
the abandonment of principles which 
render allegiance precarious, or the 
acknuwUilgment of principles which 
would render penal restrictions neces¬ 
sary. 

But the discusf.}on of the question 
is at an end. .ludgmeiit has been givtU 
in the case by the High Courtot Par¬ 
liament, and it is now fruitless to ex¬ 
pose the sophistry by which their de¬ 
cision has been supported. Upon tluir 
heads be the respon-^ibility ot a mea¬ 
sure which confessedly “ breaks in 
upon the settlement of 1 and pwts 
into jeopardy the constitution! Whilst 
a blow was to be struck for it, we were 
not slow to stand for)\uid in its de¬ 
fence. The evil which wc could not 
avert, wo will not aggravate. It jk as 
little our wist) us our duty to indulge 
in omiiiouft anticipations. The iti.hef 
Bill has perhaps by this tune passed the 
Upper Ill-use of Parliament, and is 
now, in all probability, the law of the 
land. Itlay it prove us salutary as its 
sanguine uuvocateu have predicted 1 

Such has been the intense interest 
with which the public have been re¬ 
garding the great events at present 
moving before their eyes, they liavc 
never thought of enquiring into the 
cause of Lord Anglceea's removal. H 
now appears that there was a perfect 
identity between his views and those 
of the Cabinet, which renders liis sud¬ 
den disniifssal as unaccountable to the 
country 08 it appeared to be unexpected 
by himself. The change, however, is 
for the better in many respects. Lord 
Anglesca, before he was six months 
in office, became a' plighted partisan 

of the Homan Catholic AsEOciation. 
lliiB alone would have rendered him 
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unfit to be a mediator between the two 
great parties whom it is the ofcject of 
Government to reconcile. He did not 
seem to have profited by the admoni* 
tion, (equain memento rebus in ar-* 
duis servare inentein and he might 
have ivoumltfd the irritated Mings of 
the Protest an tsby a tone of cold and con- 
teiuptuous triumph^ while his presence 
would have gladdened the exultation 
of the Papists. It is much ^tter that 
the new system should commence un¬ 
der tile auRpices of a new Viceroy. The 
Duke of Northumberland is no party- 
man. lie has never given olfence by 
the expression of any violent political 


predileetiona. Hia amiable eoosort is 
looked upon as the patronesa ef all 
that is goM and charitable. We will 
keep our eyes upon the Irish coitrt> 
and endeavour to be, from time to time, 
the faithful historian of its proceed¬ 
ings; and most anxious are we that 
they shall be characterised by that 
prudence and steadiness, tlut modera¬ 
tion and good sense, which afford the 
surest iiidicatons of wisdom in the 
Government, and ;tUe. only hope of 
calming the agitation and reviving the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

JJuOliytt \6tU March, 1839 . 


MARY MET.ilOSE. 

]IY TilE ETTRICK BllKFllEHn. 


Ix ihe vicinity of the ancient vil¬ 
lage of Kilmeraii, and about cquidis- 
tiint from each other, there stood, first 
the liiird's stately old mansion, witli 
its narrow avenue Ibriiied of lofty 
beeclu s; then the parsonage, or Manse, 
as it is called in our country, with 
its dluiinntue set of offices, und neat 
modest approach; und, la.-'t, there was 

the fann-iiouse of Mains, wliich is 
now a <;.<y mansion, but was then what 
we c<il). descriptively enough, a con- 
fiisi'd rubble of houses. 1'he minister 
and farmer were brothers, and the 
laird was just the l.iird. 

Well, It BO happened that the young 
l.iinl jell in love with Mary .Melrose, 
the fariner’.s elde.st daughter tliat is, 
he fell in love with her in the same w'ay 
that gentlemen of fortune fall in love 
with very beautiful country maidens 
far below their rank in life. When 
his lather gave his annual fea'-t and 
ball to his retainers, then the young 
squire 8 whole attention was paid to 
Mary, and to Alary alone; and at all 
the kirns and penny-weddings it was 
the same, lie took tier to the head uf 

every dance, called her Miss Melrose, 
and whispered the kindest and most 
flattering things in her ear. lie even 
took her sometimes on his knee be¬ 
tween dances, but it was always re¬ 
marked that he had to retain her 
there more than half by force; for she 
never seemed at all satisfied with her 
situation when placed there. Conse¬ 
quently, some said one thing, and 
some another, about a preference so 
decided. Mrs Blare, who had a num¬ 
ber of jolly, good-looking, bloway 


daughters of her own, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking to her neighbour, 
Afrs Blunt, Gude preserve us a' to 
do weel an' right, Airs Blunt, saw ye 
ever aught sae impudent, or sae im¬ 
pertinent, or sae far out o" the way o' 
gitdc sense and manners, as that gilly- 
iliKky, Mary Aleurcss, to gang on that 
way wi’ the young laird ^ Preserve us 

to do weel an' right, if my face disna 
burn to the bane to sec her! Afiss 
Melrose indeed! Hcch-wow, sirs! 
that’s unco like a name for anc that 
has her father's byres to muck, an' the 
assc to take ofi', an' the house to soop 
ilka day she rises out o’ her bed ; ay, 
an’ sups her parritch every morning 
out of a riven timmer dish that'll no 
baud in ony milk! Wc'il see what 
will come ol' a' this Miss Mdrmhg^ 
Mrs Blunt; and, by the by, speaking 
o’ that, she was tacn unco ill, a fort¬ 
night syne, and I>t Siiina was sent 
for to see her. Weel, what does 1 
do but waylays the doctor as he came 
hame, an’ I speirs very particularly 
and very kindly for Alary,-—an* what 
thiitk ye he said ? I'll wager ye’ll no 
guess ?*' 

I coudna tell, an take my life. I 
hope it was naething bad.” 

“ Come this way a bit out o* their 
hearing, an* I’ll tell you/' (Then, in 
a close whisper,) “ He said she was 
conmteecent! Now, what d'ye think 
o’ that ? Is it no a shame for the crea¬ 
ture to be gaun on that gate, an* ht>r 
that gate?” 

** 1 think ye're ower the matter 
hard wi' poor Mary, Mn Blare; I 
aee what ihe haa done that ahe 
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could pet by. It wad be the warst of 
a' manners, and would show the con¬ 
ceited coquette at aince, war she to 
refuse to dance wi’ the young laird 
when he asks her. What, then, cau 
she do? she maun either be singular, 
an' hide at hame, or do prcceescly as 
she does.'* 


Preserve us a*, woman, I wad 
think naething o’ dancing down wi’ 
him aince^nr ty»ice ; hut to take him 
a* till hersell,—>that’8 the thing that 
provokes me.” 

** Indeed, Mrs Blare, she canna 
help tliat either; for 1 have licurd 
her, an' sae have you, say to him again 
an' again, * I wish ye wad take some 
other body, this time, sir.’ But that’s 
what he winna do; an' what can she 
help that ? Upon sny word, I dinna 
like to hear a lassie abused for what 
she canna avoid; an pit either you or 
me i' her shoon, wc wad just do as 
she does, an' carry our heads as high, 
too, when led down the iniiUllc. 1 
fear, poor woman, she will have a dif¬ 
ficult part to play wi’ lum.” 

** Hech-wow! to hear some folk 
rpcak! 1 think some folk disna make 
mucklc difficulty o’ some parts that 
some folk wants them to play ; an' 

ril say yet, it’s a shame her to be 
gauii on gallanting that gate wi' him, 
an* her convalescent, too!" 

Mary’s mother had been dead for 
a number of years, so that Mary was 
her father’s sole housekeeper from the 
time she was fourteen years of age; 
and a more industrious and hurd- 
wrought girl was not in all the parish 
of Kilrocran. Her father had an ex¬ 


tensive concern in farming, and, when 
he took it, it was looked on as a fair 
bargain ; but, alas! the times changed 
BO much, that ho found himself very 
much at the laird’s mercy. The old 
laird was a hard worldly man, but an 
honest and good man at heart;, and 
from the beginning, he tcok the reso¬ 
lution of keeping his farmer going on. 


but to take, at the same time, as much 
rent from him as he could get. Mat¬ 
ters went on in this way from year to 
year, whicli kept old Melrose and his 
timaily in aconiitant and long continued 

stro^l^ and never was there a young 
*a^ more personal efforts for a 
success than Mary did. Of 
s, all her friends admired her. 
.mcle and aunt invited her to the 
.Kua every Sunday after aermon, 
^ mten made her presents; and 



even the old laird never received a 
half-year’s r rent that he did not make 
Mary a present out of it. She was, 
moreover, both handsome and beauti¬ 
ful as a rose, and quite unrivalled in 
tbe village, or extensive double pa¬ 
rish. 

Such was tbe maiden with whom 
the young squiro fell in love ; and so 
deeply did he fall in love with her, 
that, by degrees, he made it too ap¬ 
parent to all eyes. Ho could hardly 
stay out of her sight; and Mary, with 
all her goodness and simplicity of 
heart, seems to have had a little levi¬ 
ty, otherwise she would have dise,)rd- 

ed the young gentleman at once ; for 
it could not miss being apparent to 
her, that no good could ever accrue to 
her out cf his attentions. No matter ; 
alary loved them, and certainly was 
proud of them ; and perhaps she loved 
the handsome young man too, for the 
preference he gave lier ; and then— 
though we may be grieved on her ac¬ 
count, hotv can we blame her r-.-htr 
enemy was within, ami a first altach- 
ment of H youthful heart it is hard 
to withstami. 

If Air Melrose disapproved of the 
young laird’s visits, he held his peace, 
for he never once mentioned them to 
Mary, — and there is little doubt 
that he had the fullest confidence In 
the virtue of bis bi-loved danglitt-r ; 
but the familiarity became every day 
more and more avowed, till it grew 
quite notorious, and set the whole 
parish a-talking; and then there were 
two incidents occurred, very shortly 

after one another, that had almost put 
Mrs Blare out of herself. These were, 
first, Alary Aleliose appearing one 
day at church drissod in a handsome 
silk gown and new ribbons, and that 
very day the young laird called at the 
Alains, and escorted Alary to the 
church, never leaving her till within 
the kirk-stile, when their paths part¬ 
ed, leading to different doors of the 
church. Mrs Blare was in a terrible 
passion at her that day. No sooner 
was she fairly on her way home, than 
she broke out to ber daughters with, 

(iude preserve us a' to do weel an* 
right, bairns, saw ever ony body tbe 
like o' yon creature ? O but I wad fain 
hae been near her to spit on her 1 Ka, 
but ye ken she has lost a* sense o’ 
modfcsty an’ discretion now thenther 1 
for Mary Meuress, that milks the kye, 
canies out the asse, an* tups her 
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parritch out of a riven bicker, to pit 
her vulgar impident arm, clad in silk, 
aneath a gentleman’s elbow, an’ gang 
caperin’ an* swaggering through us a* 
to the kirk!” 

“ A' fairly an' honestly won, mo¬ 
ther,” said Girzy. 

** Let me never see your brazen face, 
ye taupie, won ony thing in the same 
fair an' iionrst way. I wudna Hee a 
daughter o' mine sittin* i' the kirk, 
pinned up in her silks an’ satins, prim¬ 
ming an' looking at her unde the 
minister as it wad disgrace her ecn to 
let them turn on ony o* us.” 

Ay, the higher she rides the far> 
thcr she’ll fa*,” said one. 

I have heard some auld rhyme 
that said, ‘ The midden lapower the 
moon,' hut I aiiicc thought never to 
sec that,” said another; and in simi¬ 
lar discourse did the Blares pass the 

Sabbath afternoon, affirming and re¬ 
affirming that the young laird had 
clad llic trollop o’ the Alains a* in silk, 
and their intimacy was thus avowed. 

Tlu'V were all in the wrong, as 
malice is sure to be, for it was the old 
lady vvlio made Mary the present, and 
wlio wa.s literally compelled to it by 

the laird her husband ; who affirmed, 
that were it not fur the industry and 
exertions of that inestimable young 
woman, he would pocket dfty pounds 
less of rent every year. And when 
the goodly present came home, and 
Mary was told how much it would 
cost, she wished it had been a milk 
cow to have increased her father’s 
stock. 

Thus the young laird had no hand 
in it, nor knew aught of the transac¬ 
tion till he found Mary dressed in it; 
and being somewhat dissatisfied that 

it had been so, he disapproved of the 
pattern, the make, and every thing 
about it; and wished, and over again 
wished, that he had been consulted in 
thu choice, as he had had for some time 

one in his eye that would have let the 
world see the beauty and elegance of 
Ills dear Miss Melrose’s form, which 
yet it was not aware of; and at length 
concluded by saying, that his mo¬ 
ther’s present should not supersede 
his. Mary said she was for no more 
resents. If they wanted to favour 
er, let them abate her father’s heavy 
rental somewhat. The young man 
answered this by assuring her, that her 
fatlier’s state and circumstances, de¬ 
pended solely on her own behaviour 


at this time. This was a very unge¬ 
nerous hint; but luckily Mary did not 
understand it, for she only uttetuda 
sigh, and said, ** Alas, all that I can 
do is but as a drop in the bucket; but 
I can do no more an take my life.” 

Yes you can,” returned he; but 
he had not the face to tell her in what 
respect, although pressingly urg^ to 
do so. 

But to return to the presents, and 
to be as short as possible. On that 
very day fortnight after Mary ap¬ 
peared at chureffi in her new silk 
gown, did she appear there in a hand¬ 
some superfine riding habit and a plain 
beaver hat on her head, the most im¬ 
posing of all dresses that ever an ele¬ 
gant form was clad in. There was 
nut one in the churchyard knew her, 
neither man nor woman; for in place 
of her own plain dark locks, she had 
jet black curls that had formed a part 
of her lover’s present, and which he 
compelled her to put on ; but he did 
not escort her to church that day, go¬ 
ing by anotlier path that he might en¬ 
joy the astonishment of the rustic pa- 
rishionoi'K at his Mary’s beauty and 
figure. There was not one of them 
knew her save himself, and the mem¬ 
bers of her father’s family, but all 
wondered at her great beauty, and 
many drew near to get a peep at the 
lovely stranger. 

To confound them still the more, it 
so chanced that she went into the 
minister's seat that forenoon, there 
being no body in it beside but her 
aunt, and her father's pew very 
throug; and as she likewise went into 
the Alanse during tlie intermission of 
worship, all the gossips of the parish 
wore left to wonder after this phenome¬ 
non of beauty and elegance, and Mrs 
Blare declared, That she had never 
ill her life beheld so elegant aud lovely 
a creature; and she wished that Mary 
Alcuress had been there that day wi’ a* 

her silks and satins,—she wad hae seen 
what a figure she coost beside the 
stranger. But the truth was that she 
had keim’d o' her, and Uadna durnt 
come, for she was os cunning as the 

serpent Uiat beguiUd Eve.” 

In the afternoon the service was be¬ 
gun before Mary and her aunt came 
in, and her own customary seat in her 
father’s pew having been left empty 
for her, she stepped silently fonvard 
and took possession of it. Mr^Blare 
never got such a stound in her It 
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had auch an efftet on her» that it ac¬ 
tually made her apeak out aloud in the 
church,—a thing that she was never 
known to have done either before or 
•ince. When she saw her own a{>- 
proved and admired beauty go and 

take possession of the trollop Mary 
Meuresa’ seat, every nerve of her 
whole frame received a shock as from 
electricity. She/inade an involuntary 
spring up and down again* and breath¬ 
ing very shov^ ^claimed aloud, 
** Lord preserve us a' to do wed an* 
right I her?" 

The minister looking at her with 
a reproving as well as astonished look, 
prevented her from going on; but 
she aat in nettles till the service was 
over, and actually in n fever,—draw¬ 
ing off one glove, on another,—then 
with a trembling hand putting on her 
spectacles, then off with them the 
next moment,—groaning in spirit, and 
exclaiming inwardly, Hech-wow! 
what u'iU this world turn to!" 

As soon M slic got fairly over the 
kirk-stile, she broke out with, Hech- 
wow, bairns, what to become o' us 
a’ now ! We arc gaun to be faced out 
o* kirk an* market wt’ c’eii-forret 

brazen-factd strumpetry! Was ever 
the like 0 * yon seen in a Christian 
country? Weel, what d'ye think o* 
the scMgy wencdi o' the Mains, the 
day ? Is yon aught like sooping the 
house, an' mucking the byres, an’ sup¬ 
ping her parritch out of a riven dish r' 

** I wish ony body would make me 
sic a present," said Girzy ; ** 1 should 
face ner up wi't on whenever she 
likit. How weel she did look I Now, 
mother, ye ken what ye said about 
her yoursell." 

**Na, really she docs look butter than 
ony b^y wad think. I believe, after 
a’, the doctor has been wrang.” 

Mary spent the evening at the Manse 
as usual, and w’as there complimented 
on her appearance so loucli, that I am 
afraid it helped to warm her heart to 
the donor, who still more and more 
avowed his love for Mary. She heard 
him good-na^redly, and did not seem 
to dispute the fact, but said, ” She 
was obli^ io him; and that the 
mair l^^t^ught o* her, she was the 
bettd^deased,"—'Ond such little in- 
noewn^fings aa these. 

^Uhad hitherto never asked nor 
m^med any favour from her in rc- 
tuflK all hii attentions, but he now 
IdKto mention one which appeared 


AO triviri to Msry, that she did not 
look on it as any favour at all. It 
was only to come up to Mrs M'Gaffie's 
at the post-office some night, and have 
some fun wi* auld I.ucky; and Mary 
said she would like it very much if 
she could get time. He harped so 
much on this, day after day, that at 
length Mary promued, on such a 
night, to meet Idin there. She was 
to go to Mrs M‘Craffie’s shop for some¬ 
thing, and he knew the post-inistrt'ss 
vtould invite her ben Ute house, and 
there she was to remain till he rame, 
as by chance, for letters, wiit-n they 
would have some grand fun witli 
Lucky, and he would ste her safely 
home after. 

Such was the plan struck out by 
the young l.iird, ami to which Msry, 
in the simplicity of licrluart, assenttd, 
without the least apprehension, hut 
rather wdth a sort of pleasant satisfac¬ 
tion. Ilut on the day preceding the 
appointment, she received u furmnl in¬ 
vitation to drink tea with Mis M*Ciaffie 
at bcven. Tiien she began half to sus¬ 
pect some plot, and yet she knew not 
what to su8)’ect ; but she )K‘rccived 
plainly that her lover had made known 
his plans to the post-mistress, which 
she liked very ill, because he bad 
suggested a difierent plan to herself. 
She resolved at lirst not to go; hut 
when her father came home in the 
evening, she told him of the invita¬ 
tion, and he said nothing citlu r against 
or in favour of her acneptunce. She 
then asked him what sort of a body 
that Mis M^Gallie wus in the main, 
for that she knew nothing about her 
beyond seeing her in llie sliop. Her 
fttlher answered, that he nevrr heard 
aught against her, save that she was 

rather o'er fond of currying favour 
with the great folk; and that'as Mary 
got so much fatigue and little amuse¬ 
ment, she was very welcome to go if 
she had a mind to it. 

Thus Mary had her futlier’s assent 
to the visit, but she felt conscious that 
she had only liis assent to the one- 
half of it. Yet how curious a thing 
youthful love is! for all must go on 
in secrecy and perfect confidence, else 
it cannot go on at all. Mary could 
no more have told her father that she 
had an appointment to meet the young 
laird there, than she could have shorn 
her head of her flowing and admired 
tresses; and she was cut to the heart 
at the indelicacy of her lover. In ha- 
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Ting laid open his plan to the gamiloos 

pofit'inistregs. 

Ma^ had been brought up under 
the tuition of her uncle in the stricu 
eht principles of religion. Her father 
was also a devout man; but over and 
above the':e excellent examples^ she 
was by nature religiously and piously 
inclined herself, and said her prayers 
every night in her little chamber, be* 
fore going to rest with her younger 
sister. And this night, what she 
could not tell her father, she on her 
knees confessed to her Maker, begging 
of him, that if in the simplicity of her 
heart she was going from the pith 
of rectitude, he would pardon her, 
and take her under lha fatherly pro- 
tcctioti that night and for ever. This 
petition site remembered to her dying 
(l.ty with gratitude; but I fear it is 
in vain for me to endeavour persua¬ 
ding all njy young and lovely friends 
to f()lIow the example, ami recommend 
thetiiS'Jvts to the protection of the 
jAIost High on every criticul eincr- 
gency. 

^T.iry dn ssed herself in a pure while 
musliii gown ; and when ubunC to set 
out, her lather said to her, “ Take 
Nancy Shiel with you, and po through 

the fields at the nearest, for it is wear¬ 
ing htt<‘, and I will send for you at 
nine.” 

You need not send for me,” re¬ 
turned she, as I will probably stay 
all night wilh iny aunt, for my uncle 
i«, I believe, from home.”—Very 
well," Haul her father. Now this was 

hardly ingenuous in Alary, for she 
knew of one to set her home, and then 
she woiil«l be obliged to make atiother 
wee bit vetiial lie, namely, that she 
had changed her mind, and thought 

it was better to come home to her owh 
bed.** It is a curious characteristic in 
the sex, but it js a fa-’t, that I never 
in my life saw a woman who wonhl 
so much as admit that it was a fault 
or a sin to tell lies about the men! I 
once mentioned this to a sensible ma¬ 
tronly country lady of tny acquaint¬ 
ance, and her answer was, ** O ye ken, 
sir, wc canna tell a\ That’s what 
ye neeil never expect o* us that we 
can tell a*." Na, na, Lord help us, 
what wad come o' ua if wc were to 
tell a’!" ErgOy Mary committed no 

fault at all. 

Away went lovely Mary to her first 
love-tryste, and away went Nancy 
Shiel with her through the fields by 


the nearest path. They went aver the 
first Btile, and the second stile; bat at 
they approached the third, they per¬ 
ceived the minister coming on the 
ath to meet tliem. Then Mary took 
er mantle from the maid, and said 
she might return home, for here was 
her uncle, who would convoy her to 
the village; and Nancy returned While 
yet from thirty to forty yards distant 
from the worthy parson. He took his 
stand on the first stro.of the stile, as 
if with the intent of having some par¬ 
ley with his niece before she got over, 
and there he stood, viewing her in¬ 
tently with a pitying look. ** Good 
e'en to you, sir,'* said Mary. 

‘‘ Good e'en, good e’en, Mary. You 
are true to your appointment, I see." 

1 am going to Mrs M'Gaifie’s, at 
the post house, to drink tea," said 
she. 

** J know it, I know it," returned 
ho. itut, Mary, 1 would hardly 
have expected of you to have made 
this appointment, and far less to have 
kept it, after due consideration. Did 
you ask permUsion of your father to 
fulfil thin engagement.^" 

Ves I did, and had hU assent too, 
which be granted with the greatest 
readiness, good man!" 

** And dill you tell him that you 
had an appointment to meet with the 
young laird there to-night.^" 

Mary was thunderstruck. The que« 
ry went to her heart like a burning 
brand, and from thence to every pore 
uf her body swifter than lightning; 
her ears rung, and her face took first 
the flush of the peony rose, and then 
grew as white as her muslin gown. 
.She had not the face either to deny or 
confess it; but at length-she faltered 
out, “ How do you know that?" 

“ You sec I do know it;—and I 
know more, wiiich yon do not know. 
If you go to Mrs M'Ciaffic’s, you are 
to sleep with him there ell night, and 
the plan is so laid, that it is impossi¬ 
ble you can evite it." 

Mary continued dumb with amaze- 
incnt, her eycR fixed on the evening 
sky, and her pale lip quivering with 
indication. One thing she knew, that 
no hving flesh could have divTLlg?d 
these things but her lover himadf; 
and fhe thought it most ungalUnt and 
ungenerous in him thus to expose her 
weakness before she had commuted 
any fault. Then she shed some^iMt^ 
ter tears, but uttered not a word. 
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" Go AWAj borne, Mary,’* said the 
good man. That God in whom is 
your trust, and to whom you commit* 
ted yourself in custody so lately, hath 
preserved you at this time, and you 
will soon know better than you do at 
present what great reason you have 
for gratitude to him.'* 

Mary uttered a deep sigh, and re¬ 
turned aa her uncle desir^ her; but 
she said within herself, I Itave of¬ 
fended my goed uncle, for he neither 
shaked hano^ with me, nor proffered 
to see me on iny way home, neither 
of which courtesies he ever neglected 
before/’ As she said this in her heart, 
she looked behind her to see if her re¬ 
vered uncle was eyeing her on her 
way; but behold her uncle was not 
there 1 He was neither on the stile, 
nor the path leading from it, and Ma¬ 
ry wondered what had become of him; 
but weening that possibly he might be 
concealing himself to sec that site did 
not return to her appointment, she 
went home. 

When slie entered the parlour, her 
father, who was hearkening little Sa¬ 
rah a lesson, was astoiu»hed when he 
saw her. What's the matter, Ma¬ 
ry ?** said he; " have you forgot any 
thing?” 

** No, no; but I have taken the 
rue, an’ turned again/' 

** That’s something queer and ca« 
pricious-like, 1 think, Mary.” 

** J met with my uncle at tlic mid¬ 
dle stile, and he said he thouglit it 
was better for me to turn home again, 
as the voung laird was to be there, an* 
some 0 * that setj—an' 1 thought sac 
too." 

** Mary, my dear, what do you 
mean? you are dreaming, or making 
up a sheer romance to amuse your fa¬ 
ther. What you tell me is impossible, 
for your uncle is in Edinburgh.” 

** Ko, no, sir. If he h.is betii in 
Edinburgh, he is come back again ; for 
I assure you he stopped me at the 
stile, an' turned me again. vSpeir ye 
at Nancy Shiel, she saw him as wcel 
as me.” 

Mr Afelrose laughed at this allega¬ 
tion as a pioee-lif singular absurdity, 
and calling Nancy Wn, he asked her 
if die saw his brother the minister 
iBOot with Mary by the way ? Nancy 
a^ned that she did. ** Somebody 
kl^rawD glamour in baith your een, 
0k,** said he, ** for the thing is im- 


possibte* Are you sure, dame, that it 
was he?*^ 

'' I turned again afore I cam within 
speaking o' him,” said Nancy. ** But 
] ni sure it was outhcr him or his spi¬ 
rit.” 

“ Never let ony body hear either of 
you say sac again, for you will only 
get yourselves laughed at/’ said the 
farmer ; and the subject was dismiss¬ 
ed. 

But Nancyrash, though common 
expression, made a sudden and power¬ 
ful impression on Mary s feelings, as 
she tliuught of her uncle s cold auil dis¬ 
tant manner towards her ; and so trou¬ 
bled was her mind about one thing 
and another, that she was obliged to 
betake herself to bed. 

Mrs Al'GafRe’a party now coiisisU’d 
of the young laird alone, as a matter 
of course; and great and grievous was 
his disappointment when Mary did 
not come. He grew at last so rest¬ 
less and impatient, that lie caused 

Mrs JI'Gaifie hire a boy for hiilf-a- 
crown, who rode to the Mains with 
Mrs M'GafHe's compliments to Miss 
JMt'lrosc, and intimation that the par¬ 
ty at the {Wilt-office wailed tea for Ikt. 

Her father returned for answer tliat 
she w'as indisposed, and liad gone to 
bed-.-and thus their grand scheme was 
fairly blown up. 

JSlury heard it reported the next day 
tlial her uncle w'as in Edinburgh, but 
she never would let belief take hold of 
her that it could possibly l>c so, till 
she went up to the Munse in the even¬ 
ing, and not only learned the certainty 
of it from her aunt’s own mouth, but 
saw a letter from him of that morn¬ 
ing’s date. Her aunt pointed at the 
postscript, in which Mary read, ** X 
hope, dear niece, Mjry is well. 1 
Lave had great trouble of spirit about 
her/' 

It may cosily be conceived how much 
Alary was astounded at this intelli¬ 
gence ; she couldttf t distrust the evi¬ 
dence of her own senses, and therefore 
inclined to think that her uncle, for 
some secret purpose, was living in coii- 
ccalineiit about the village. But every 
circumstance duly considered rendered 
the whole beyond her ca^city, only 
site was certain that there nad^been an 
interposition of Providence on her be¬ 
half, and was grateful and thankful to 
her Makeron tbataccount>andreaolved 
on being more circumspect in iuture. 
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She did not tell her aunt what l&e had 

ieen, determined to retain the secret 
to herself as far as possible. However, 
it got breath aud spread ; but what or 
who it was that met and admonished 
Mary that night was never known to 
this day. Some said it was her father 
dressed in a suit of his brother's 
clothes ; but tlint seems hai*«liy possi¬ 
ble, as he was sitting in his own par¬ 
lour when she went home. 

That night of the appointment, the 
young lainl went to the rising ground 
cast of the village called The Coutt 
Knowes, to watch what palh Mary 
would take, for he wanted to meet her 
by the way; but when he saw that 
her maid was with her, he made tlic 
best of his way hack to Airs A1 'Gaffic's, 

to prepare for hU beautiful Mary’s re¬ 
ception ; consequently when she never 
arrived, he was alarmed as well as 
vexrd to the heart. I’lic next day he 
waited on her to enquire after her 
health, but she was busy out and in, 
and paid very little attention to liira, 
being more dry and dii-tant in her 
manner towards him than ever s>ho had 
been. ** 'I’ell me tliis, deart st Alary," 
said he, did not you go tbrou^’h the 
fields last night clad in white, and a 
roaid-scrvant with you.^” She con¬ 
fessed that she did. And were y«>u 
not tiien on your way to Mrs AI*- 
trafiic 8 ?" She was obliged to confess 
that she was. ** What in this world 
was it then which made you change 
your mind and return ?" At that ques¬ 
tion she blushed and was silent; and 
after long leasing for an explanation, 
she inforiucd linn that she got some 
Bccrct intelligence by the way of a cer¬ 
tain plot laid* bctwetMi him and a iVii-nd 
of his, of the success of which she 
did not choose to make the experi¬ 
ment. 

This put the young man as much 
out oi* countenance as ever Mary had 
been with reference to him. Conscious¬ 
ness of a guilty iutj^ntioo against so 
much beauty and innocence, made 
him blush like crimson. Ho left her 
abruptly, and basted to Afrs AI^Gaffic, 

whom he abused beyond measure for 
such a breach of confidence. It was 
in vain that ihe denied it, as he knew 
well he lud never mentioned the mat¬ 
ter to any other, end the two friends 
from thence became enemies. 

As the young laird never could get 
Mary to make another appointment 
witli him, nor give him the least hope 


of success in his honourable scheme* 

be ^w quite desperate, it being oat 
of his power, as he afterwards decla¬ 
red, to live without her. He, there¬ 
fore, as a last and only resource, re¬ 
solved to carry her off by stratagem or 
force; but at all events to have pos- 
sesBion of her, which in the follow¬ 
ing harvest he accompliahed very co¬ 
sily as follows. 

On the morning of St Lawrence fair 
he called at the Mains,' and found, as 
he expected, Mary dressed for the 
fair ; and, il b^Og a very wet day, be 
proffered her a ride in the carnage, 
both to the fair with him, aud home 
again in the evening. Alary's heart 
at once jumped at the proffer, but 
prudence forbade her acceptance till 
she asked her father; who said it was 
too good an offer, he thought, to be re- 
fuBCfl on such a day. So the matter was 
settled, and Mary s fate sealed. The 
young man returned with the carriage. 
Mary re-dresyed herself in her splendid 
riding habit and beaver, and, with her 
little work-bag in her hand, sprang 
from her father’s door-step into the 
carriage beside her lover. Her spirits 
were uncommonly buoyant, aud she 
felt happy and grateful to the gallant 
young Ulan for the continued prefer¬ 
ence shewn to her ; and though she 
would not admit of his endearments 
and caresses, yet she did not api)ear 
(lis]iU'aftcd. I know not what words 
passed by the way about going over 
the march, lnit there were some which 
were regarded by Alary at least mere¬ 
ly as words of course. He asked if 
she would like to go over the march 
with him; aud she said she would. 
At the fuir they had some pies and 
wine together, aud he introduced her 

to a Miss II-, a friend of his, 

whom Mary liked exceedingly for her 
unaffecU-d kindness and hilarity. At 
night they got all three into the car¬ 
riage to return home, and frolic and 
mirth abounded to such a degree, tliat 
Alary, for one, never thought of the 
length of the stage, but always dread¬ 
ed that they would come too Koon to 

the end of it. At length the carriage 
stopped, and Mary arid Miss H— 
were handed out by their beau ; but 
instead of alighting at her father’s 
door, as she expecteil, Mary perceived 
that she was in a strange place, she 
knew not where; nor had she the 
smallest conception of the distarffe 
tlicy had travelled. Where are wc ?'’ 
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sftid she. Upou my word I do not 
weU know/* returned he; then turn¬ 
ing to the driver, he said, ** Dick, who 
bade you eotno this way, you rascal ^ 
The coachman, who had got his lctfs> 
SOD before, answered, ** It was your 
father, sir/* 

“ 0! very well,” said ihe other, gi¬ 
ving each of the ladies an arm, and con¬ 
ducting them into the inn. 

** Gwl Lord, Mr James, where are 

we?” enquired Miss H-, with well- 

feigned alarm ^ I d« arc I am ter- 
rided, and inubt tell you 1 don’t un¬ 
derstand this.” 

** Hold your tongue, foolish girl/* 
said he; “ are you not safe enough 
with me anywhere ?” 

** Am 1 so indeed ? But T hnve rea¬ 
son to know otherwise, and, oh mo! 
I’m sure you have some plot on my 
honour, and then what shall I do if I 
am bereft of my honour! But I'll 
raise the whole village, that I will; 
and I’ll have you apprehended and in¬ 
carcerated, ay, and hangeii, for the de¬ 
forcement of a virgin." 

In this state did she go on, till Mary 
became afraid of some terrible cala¬ 
mity ; and actually, in the simplicity 
of her heart, took part with her be¬ 
trayer in calming tnc lady's tcrrihle 
alarm, trying to assure her, that though 
she herself was in the same predica¬ 
ment, and knew not whether they had 
come there by chance or by design, 
yet she had so much confidence in Mr 
James’s honour, that she felt very lit¬ 
tle, If any, alarm. Then the lady rose 
in a flame upon Mary, pretending that 
ahe was a country crony of his, whom 
he had suborned to assist him in her 
inveiglement, but she was determined 
to have full aii<l ample amends of them 
both ; and for that purpose she order¬ 
ed the doors to be all locked, and the 

keys delivct^il iip to herself, till she 
sent for the ofRccrs of justice to take 
them both into custody. And there 

the two were locked up together, and 
a double guard placed on the door. 
They were taken out, guarded, during 
thc&Kht, into another room, and exa- 
min^; and their haughty judge rc- 

mandra both into conflnemenf, 
and jjoxntablcB to be placed on the 
boi^^l he could procure a regular 
ySpn^titfroin Edinburgh for their com- 
iS^cnt; and there were they locked 

again together, and kept there for 

Mvcral days. It was Miss H-’s 

own country house, and no very good 
well enough known to many 


of the Edinburgh bucks once on a day- 
Alack for poor Mary ! She had none 
to condole, with her save her betrayer, 
who 80 olhed‘ her as the crocodile 
soothes hit prey. 

Mr Melrose hod a great number of 
cattle at the St Lawrence fair, and not 
being able to sell tliem all, be was ob¬ 
liged to drive them to the southern 
markets ; and by that means, he was 
a week or more absent from home 
and a miserable man was be on his 
return, on learning that his Alary had 
been lost,—the very staff of his age and 
support of his family* He never rest¬ 
ed till he had learned every thing it 
was possible to learn concerning her; 
and being assured that the young laird 
had carried her off, he went straight 
and applied to his father, hoping to 
find him at least reasonable. He never 
was farther mistaken. The laird broke 
out into such a passion as he had never 
scon him in liefore. 

And why coinc to me with these 
news?" said he; “ was I your daugh¬ 
ter's keeper? I'll take neither blame 
nor interest in it, that 1 assure you of. 
\'ou might have taken better care of 
your daughter. If young hizzies will 
be melling with theirsuperiors. jigging 
and dancing with them, and riding in 
chaises with them, tliey must justabide 
by the const qnences. \'ou might have 
taken better care of your daughter, and 
be-to you !" 

** Alack, sir, 1 little thought that 
ever your son could have had the heurt 
to have ruiiud my iK'loved Mary,” 
said the farmer, with tears in his eyes; 

she was so good, so amiable, and so 
virtuous, and so much the support of 
my small family, that I could not have 
thought the heart of man could have 
betrayed her, far les-s Mr James, whose 
honour 1 trusted us much us my own.’’ 

“ Vou trusted to a grt^t rascal, 
then,” said the laird, turning hastily 
away, and dabbing a tear from his eye; 

“ and so you may.go and redeem your 
trust the best way you can." 

Poor Melrose, finding he coaid do 
nothing here, po«!ted to Edinburgh, 
where he soon found his young mas¬ 
ter; and a more awkward and distress¬ 
ing meeting can scarcely be concei¬ 
ved. The young man was deeply af- 
fccU'd by the eloquence of the parent’s 
grief, but would confess nothing, save 
that Mary got a ride with him to town, 
and went off with a female acquaint¬ 
ance who came with her; and with 
this answer, and a feigned direction 
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where there was some chance of hear- 
ing of her, was the heart-sicfc parent 
clismisBed. He had not cone ten yards 
from the door before heoiseovered his 
master, the old laird, posting onward 
to the house he had just left, and never 
once lifting his eyes from the pave¬ 
ment. A gleam of hope shot across 
the old farmer’s mind, at this sight, of 
at least recovering his lost child ; in> 
deed, that was the only hope he could 
entertain ; and to have recovered that 
darling latnh, who lie was sure had 
been driven astray, and not gone vo¬ 
luntarily, he would have given all he 
possessed in tlie world. 

The Uird going abruplly into his 
son's apartment, found him leaning his 
arm on the chimney, and his eyes 
gleaming with tears. The farmer’s 
expostulations had smitten him to the 
heart; and if liis late enurinittes hod 
then been to act as they were before 
acted, I believe he would rather liave 
laid down his life than have committed 
them. 1'he nionient he saw his father 
he again turned pale, so closely arc 
guilt, fear, and shame, connected. 

** Father, you here ? That is certain¬ 
ly extraordinary," said he. 

“Extraordinary, «ir? how ehould 
it be extraordinary when matters are 
as they arc ? Tell me this, you vil¬ 
lain, uiul tell me truly, is it you wlio 
have carried oft’ Jilary Melrose from 

her father ?” 

Mary Melrose again," said James, 
his lip quivering with shame and vexa¬ 
tion ; “ this is a terrible ado about^a 
girl, as if no other in the world were 
worth caring for but she." 

** That is not answering ray ques¬ 
tion, you confounded lieartless blub¬ 
bering rascal!" said theirritated father. 

“ In her own sphere there was not one 
as well worth caring for; and let me 
tell you, she had more virtue, truth, 
ami integrity, limn ever you were pos¬ 
sessed of with all your advantages. 
She was the flower of her father’s hou^‘, 
as well as the stay and support of it. 
And do you think that I will sufl’er as 
much beauty and simple piety to fall 
a prey to a regardless, cold-hearted, 
pampered rascal like you } Lead me 
to her instantly, that I may examine 
her myself; for 1 will not get one word 
of truth out of you." 

“ Pardon me, sir, in this. I would 
rather be excused for the present, if 
you please." 


“ And why so, sir ? Why wMi't you 
lead me into her presence? 

*' Because—-you see, sir—hem I she 
is, as we would say, sir—hem ! hardly 
ftt to be seen at present—That is, she 
is in diithdfnlfH, sir." 

“ Ay—hem! she is in diBhabillOy 
sir! Just so 1 1 know what that means, 
bhc is under lock and key with some 
grand female friend of yours, weeping 
her fate, and cursing the day you were 
born. I’ll tell you what it is, young 
gentleman:—it is vain to multiply 
words. My emnd to town was this. 

I know you have betrayed that amiable 
girl; and that, I am certain, under false 
promises ; and fur the irreparable in¬ 
jury you have done her, you shall either 
make her your lawful married wife, or 
I this day not only legally disinherit, 
but cast you out of my family, and 
disown you for ever. So you have just 
to say the word. 'Will you marry her 
or not ?" 

“ With all mv heart, sir, if it is your 
der.irc- I would have married her long 
ago, fur I loved her so much that I 
could not live without her. But then 
1 never durst ask your consent, for 1 
thought I was certain you would not 
grant it.” 

Neither I would, you confounded 
r.iseal! neither I would have granted it 
then. But you have turned the tables 
against me now. I could not have look* 
eil ray own farmer nor his worthy bro¬ 
ther in the face, knowing the injury 
they had received from my family. I 

found 1 could not even look my Maker 
in the face, nor ask his divine protec¬ 
tion, while such a heinous injury re¬ 
mained unreiKtired. But it is all well 
now. Give me your hand. We are 
friends again. No other reparation 
could do but this. Go, seek me out 
Mary, and let us gel the marriage over 
without delay." 

Wlum James >vcnt to his disconso¬ 
late Mary, and told her what his fa¬ 
ther had done, she was quite overcome 
with gratitude, and when she came 
into his presence, she kneeled, em¬ 
braced his knees with both her arms, 
and wept profusely. But the old man 
lifted her in his arms and kissed hw, 
bidding her be of good cheer, and she 
shouhl siill have her new gown at the 
Mains’ rent-paying. The two were 
married accordingly, and as they reach¬ 
ed Kilmeran Castle late on a Saturday 
evening, nothing of the xuat^ was 
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known in the parish. But the sur¬ 
prise excited among the parishioners 
next day, was productive of very bad, 
and even fjtal consequences. Mary 
appeared in the uppermost seat of tl>e 
Iwd’s velvct-coverra gallery, and the 
old laird himself sat on llie cliair next 
her; she was dressed in wli ite satin, and 
had a necklace of gold and diamond 
rings. This being the first inliination 
to ue parish of Mary's exalted fortune, 
the flash of astonishment produced by 
it may be partly conceived. But it un¬ 
fortunately so happened, that Mrs 
Blare, just a few minutes previous to 
that, bad been talking of Mary's most 
shameful elopement in quite unmea¬ 
sured terms. She said to Mrs Blunt, 
** What think you o’ your light-heeled 
madam now grand leader down 
o' our country dances and French cur- 
tillious! I trow she has golteu the 
whistle o’ her plack now, what she has 
long been fishing for. That comes o* 
presents o'si Ik gowns and riding<claes! 
It wad hae set her as wed to hae been 
cleaning herdad'b byres yet, and sup¬ 
ping her parritch out o' the riven bick¬ 
er.*' 

But when Mary appeared in such 
splendour at the top of the laird’s gal¬ 
lery, and it became manifest to all that 
she was now the young lady of Kil- 
meran, Mrs Blare was seized with a 
terrible qualm. She could not get 
spoken out aloud for fear of the mi¬ 
nuter, and in trying to contain licrself, 
was so overcome that she fainted, and 
was carried out of the cliurch. Then 
her youngest daughter having been 
seized with someihing of the same na¬ 
ture, mixed perhaps with concern for 
her molbcT, fainted likewise, and was 
carried out of the church. Then the 
eldest, and so on, till every one of tln^ 
Misses Blare was carried out of church 
in a swoon, before the service con¬ 
cluded, and the whole of them were 
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driven borne to Blare-hall in a cart, 
which was very heavily laden with 
female pulchritude. Dr Siuna attend¬ 
ed, widi lancet, unguent, and ano¬ 
dyne, and such a day of purgation was 
never seen at Blare-hall- But mark the 
event! Late in the night, Mrs Blunt 
sent a man on horseback to enquire for 
the family of the Blares, and to bring 
her particular word. 'J^ie lad alight¬ 
ed, tied his horse to the door, went 
into the lobby, and asked a word of 
the Doctor, whose message was dis¬ 
tinctly as follows “ My compli¬ 
ments to Mrs Blunt, and inform her, 
that the ladies arc all co7i%)aU)iicmt, 
every one, except Mrs Blare herself. 
I am not so sure abonther, but think 
she too is in the same sUto.” 

Now, it so happeued, that ^Irs 
Blare’s little private parlour and bed¬ 
room were directly on the lobby, and 
the door being open, every word of 
tins unhappy message was perfectly 
audible to the nervous and oppr(.>aKCcl 
dame. They fell on her ear like the 
chill tidings of death, and were more 
than her spirit or frame could bear. 
She grew worse from that luinulc, and 
raved all the night, and next day she 
was 80 much altered that they sentTor 
the ininistor, who Iru-d her with some 
religious consolation, but she could 
only answer liim with sonic inarticu¬ 
late ravings. It was currently report¬ 
ed that the last words bUc ever spoke 
were these:—The parson wa.s saying 
Boiuctluiig of the evil nature of sin, 
when she broke out aloud with, ** Ou 
av, bit'! ou ay 1 an' a’ tor the sake 
0 ^binning too! That's the warsl o’t! 
No ae silk gown or a pelisse amang 
them a' I” Then after iw’o or three 
loud cries of distress, poor Mrs Blare 
yielded up the ghost, and left the mi¬ 
nister and her attendants quite dum- 
foundered. 


Mary Melrote. 
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The battle of ** Bosworth Field” 
was fou|:;ht about two miles from the 
town of Market Bosworth, in Lcices* 
tersbirc, on a spot called Uadmore, or 
Hed moor plain, probably fruin the 
colour of the soil. A little river called 
the TwcimI, winds its way along the 
scene of action, which is now divided 
into hclds and meadows, commanded 
by various eminences scarcely worthy 
the name of hills; but from which 
the whole may be looked down upon 
as on a map. 

We bad, with the assistance of a 
guide, visited till the various spots in 
the iinincdiutc neighbourhood, digni- 
iii'd, by oral or legendary tradition, us 
the camps of King llichard. King 
Henry, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord 
Stanley, and Sir William. We hatl 
traced the progress of the battle itself 
over the uneven ground of the plain, 
and listened to the stories of our gar¬ 
rulous companion with patience, till 
his slock ap]>eare<t to be exlwustcd; 
anil then we dismissed him, iu order 
that wc migltt muse upon that scene 

Me. 

On our left rose an eminence, still 
eallod Richard's Nook, because it is 
believed that lie harangued his anny 
from thence, previous to their descent 
into tlic plain which lay before us; 
and on which, in a Held of little more 
than two miles in lengtii, and scarce 
80 much in width, the fate of Eng¬ 
land was decided on the 2^d of Au¬ 
gust, 1 (‘85. 

Abattlc, thought wc—what is a bat¬ 
tle, but the outbreaking of man's fu¬ 
rious itasftions ? There are sounds of 
trumpets and warlike iustnimeuis, the 
neighing of steetis, wild outcries, a 

confused noise, and garments rolled 
in blood and men arc swept by the 
8Word from the face of that earth 
which must otherwise, in the common 
course of events, have been closed over 
them in a few short years. Here ume 
the intrepid Richard, in tlie thirty- 
third year of bis age, a veteran, and, 
hitherto, a conqueror. When a youth 
of eighteen, he had commanded the 
whole van of King Edward's army at 
tile battle of Barnet, against the re- 
uownetl Earl of Warwick, and bore 
down all before him, two of his quires 
being killed on that day fighting by 
his side. Here, to oppose 1^, come 
the Earl of Richmond, utterly igno¬ 


rant of the art of war, and, till the 
previouB month, a wandering outcast 
m a foreign land ; which he left, to 
engage in his desperate undertaking, 
witli an armament so wretched and 
contemptible, as to excite no other 
feelings in the spectators than pity 
and derision. 

But an eye that sceth not as man 
sceth, had looked down in pity upon 
our unhappy country. Within the 
previous thirty years, twelve battles 
had been fought between the factions 
of '^'■ork and Lancaster, in which 
more than a hundred thousand Eng¬ 
lish |»crjshed by the hands of their 
IVllow-countrymen. 

Here, then, it was decreed that the 
last of these unnatural and sangm- 
nary confiictsshould take place. Awhile 
it raged with fury, and victory seeined 
uncertain ; there was a swaying to 
and fro among the warriors, as cither 
party appeared, for an instant, to ac¬ 
quire the advantage. Anon, there came 
a wliis|»er of treachery ; and iiiove- 
menli) of doubtful import took place. 
Then a shout arose ; and they pointed 
to where Uichmond stood, in the midst 
of his steel-clad array. 

It was the first time that Richard 
had bclield his antagonist. Ills daunt¬ 
less heart swelled within him at the 
sight, and his eyes Hashed as those of 
the hungry lion thirsting for the blood 
of bis prey. Brief was the pause— 
I.et true knights follow!" he ex¬ 
claimed, “ or I u/onf! will try the 
event,”—and, with an impetuosity like 
that of the wild boar, which animal 
he had chosen as his crest, he rushed 
amid the thickest of his foes. With 

the rapidity of lightning his sword 
struck down Sir William Brandon, 
the standard-bearer, and his arm had 
hurled the proud ensign of his enemy 
to the earth. If valour might atone 
for crime, the memory of Richard 
would be siwtless. Onward he press¬ 
ed, and the bravo fell before and 
around him. A firmer heart tiuin 
Henry posscBscd might have quaiiM 
at such a moment. It is said that be 
retreated, whilst the infuriate King, 
after performing ‘‘ more wonders than 
ft man,” was hemmed round by a inm- 
titude, and fell covered with wounds. 

Thus, after a brief struggle of leas 
tbon two hours, ended the battle of 
Boswortb Field, and with it terminated 
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the long'Contcsted and bloody atrife 
iMtweeu the rival roses. But the 
events consequent therefrom were in 
progress for a long series of years, 
strange and complicateilin their causes, 
and inscrutable in their course, to the 
eyes of man, but all under the direc¬ 
tion of that Power that bindeth up 
the waters in the thick cloud, and the 
cloud is not rent under them.'' 

L«et us turn, then, from the field of 
blood, and gaze upon the chief agents 
of that Power, as they come forward, 
each in his little day, unconsciously to 
perform his part. 

The first that passes before us is 

King Henry VII., by whose marriage 
with Elizabeth of York the ancient 
house of Plantagenet became extinct. 
Thus England, long divided into two 
parties, father against son, and bro« 
ther against brother, became united. 
His policy then led him to weaken the 
power of tile barons, and dissolve that 
remnant of the feudal system which 
had hitherto placed the cultivators of 
the soil at the disposal of their lords, 
and, in a manner, enlisted under 
them, and kept in readiness to assist 
them in all wars, insurrections, riots, 
violences, and even in bearing evidence 
for them in a court of justice." 

Thus were the bold peasantry, 
their country's pride," relieved from a 
state of bondage, and first given to 
taste of the sweets of freedom. The 
faults of Henry were excessive ava¬ 
rice and inordinate love of power. By 
a continual straining of the then un¬ 
defined prerogatives of the crown, he 
attained the latter to an extent un¬ 
precedented since the days of the great 
charter; and of the former vic(‘, we 
shall soon have occasion to trace the 
consequences. 

The first scene is here closed—and 
the conqueror of Bosworth Field is 

gathered to his fathers." 

What youth is this who next comes 
forward upon the stage, in the pride 
of his strength ? Haughtily he walks, 
looking down on all around him, in 
the consciousness of unrivalled per¬ 
sonal comeliness, and mental and bo¬ 
dily vigour. It is the Eighth Henry. 
Let us take bis character from Hume. 

“ The beauty and vigour of his per¬ 
son, aceoropanied with dexterity in 
every manly exercise, was farther 
adorned with a blooming and ruddy 

countenance, with a lively air, with the 
appearance of activity and spirit in all 


his demeanour. Hia father, in order 
to remove him firom the knowledge of 
public business, bad hitherto occupied 
nim entirely in the pursuit of litera¬ 
ture ; and the proficiency which he 
made gave no bad prognostic of his 
parts and capacity. Even the vices of 
vehemence, ardour, and impatience 

to which he was subject, and which 
afterwards degenerated into tyranny, 
were considered only as faults inci¬ 
dent to unguarded youth, which would 
be corrected when time liad brought 
him to greater inoilcratiuii and matu- 
rliy." 

Ilut these vices did no( pass away 

with his youth. On the contrary, 
they “ grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strengtli," fur 
they were destined to be the agents 
to goad him on to the performance of 
deeds which, in those days, cold and 
calculating men would iiave shrunk 
from attempting. 

It was true, tliat in his person the 
long'Conteiiding titles of York and 
Lancaster were united, and therefore 
the minds of men wire at liberty to 
study the welfare of their country iu 
^vuvrul, instead of the selfish aggrt^d- 
isemciit of a ptirty ; but there was 
Still an exotic, parasitical faction, an 
“ imperium in imperio,” directed by 
forviifn councils, and ever unnaturally 
]>rcpoiulLTating in its inHuonco over 
the affairs of hhigland's government. 

An Italian priest had assumed to 
himself the blasphemous title of 
“ Vicegerent" of the Almighty, and 
the infatuated nations of the eartit 
bowed down before him, and ackuow- 
Ifdged the fearful claim. Why the 
Bifliops of Home, rather than those 
of Alexandria, Corinth, Constanti¬ 
nople, or Jerusalem, should have ar¬ 
rogated to themselves this monstrouB 
title, was not the question. The tree 
had grown up, and its branches dark¬ 
ly overshadowed the earth, and the 
roots thereof had spread far and wide, 
feeding on the vitals of distant lands. 
In England they had struck deeply 
into tile soil ; they had entwined them¬ 
selves in every establishment, politi¬ 
cal, moral, and religious. Their 

baneful cffkts might be felt, but no 
one was found bold or powerful enough 
to undertake the Herculean task of 
eradicating them. The soldier, reck¬ 
less of all other danger, was so enve¬ 
loped in the clouds of superstition, 
tlmt he dared not to commence a war- 
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like enterprise without the sanction of 
this priest or his emissaries. And the 
people were shrouded iu that thick 
darkness of ignorance which is the vi¬ 
tal air of superstition, and the nursing 
school ibr the children of error and 
tlie slaves of tyranny. 

Did Henry appear a character likely 

to achieve for his people a deliverance 
from this mental thruldoin > Nothing 
seemed more improbable. Ilis minis¬ 
ters and his bosom friends were mem¬ 
bers of the church of Home; and when 
the intrepid l.utlier dared to question 
her purity, the King of England threw 
down the gauntlet, and entered the lists 

of controversy in defence of the Italian 
priest. Thus closely connected and 
personally idcntiHed with the cause of 
Rome, a title was bestowed upon 
Henry by her pontift’. 'i’Jmt man, wlio 
presiimptuuusly arrogated to himself 
the attribute of w/nlUhUHy, was per¬ 
mitted, as tliougli it were to prepare a 
bitter mockery of his claim, to hail, as 
“ Defemler of the Faith," the king 
who was about to become its most im¬ 
placable and most efficient enemy. 

As the day of England’s deliverance 
draws nigh, we perceive gathering over 
the land n sea of clouds that seem im¬ 
pervious to a ray of hope. \N’olsey, a 
naughty aspirant evtn to the papal 
throne, is the minister, the confident, 
the bosom friend and constant com¬ 
panion, of the now licentious king. 
This able and plotting sycophant seems 
seilulously to have employed liimself 
in administering to, and funning, ihc 
llamc of those fierce passions wliich 
were so shortly to break forth for ids 
destruction. A youth of unbounded 
extravagance, and an almost insane 
pursuit of selfish pleasure, led to their 
usual conscqticnces in inatun-r lift : 
and Henry gradually sank into the 
character of Catiline, “ alieni appe- 
tens, sui profusus,” coveting the wealth 
of others and prodigal of his own. It 
has been suid of him, that ** he spared 
not man in lus wrath, nor woman in 
bis lust.’* 

But Behemoth and Leviathan arc in 
the hands of Him who created them. 
And when he had decreed that Eng¬ 
land should be freed from tlie heavy 
bondage of Papal tyranny—when He 
arose to judgment, to save the meek of 
the earth," then was it proved that 

the wrath of man should praise him, 

and the remainder thereof he would re¬ 
strain.** 


Roused by the moat ungovernable of 
human passions, unused ter contradic¬ 
tion or disappointment, the wrath of 
Henry raged like a furnace. Fierce 
and lawless lust drove him desperately 
headlong on to attack a power, the 
mere dread of whose displeasure had 
long been sufficient to paralyse the 
arm of the bravest. 

The glorious work bad already com¬ 
menced upon the Continent, when 
Henry in his wrath rent the veil which 
priesthood liad drawn around our 
island ; and tlie light of truth, in 
its most sacred form, burst upon our 
long-bcnightcdcountry. Tlu'Hoi yVo- 

i.UMK with all its glorious revelations 
was no longer sealed. The press had 
begun its mighty agency, and was used 
for the best of purposes. The minds 
of men were awakened to enquiry ^ and 
the land, relieved from the oppressor, 
sang with joy and gladness. And this 
stupindous work was wrought by the 
son of him who conquered at Bosworth 
Field. 

But bis character was unfit for the 
completion of that mighty task, the 
liasis of which was “ I’eacc on earth, 
ami good-will toward men.” lie like¬ 
wise was gathered to his fathers ; and 
the young and pious Edward, assisted 
by wise, and meek, and holy men, ran 
his brief career. “ The principal prac¬ 
tices and tenets of the Roini&h reli¬ 
gion," says llunie, “ were now abo¬ 
lished, and the Reformation, such as 
it is enjoyed at present, was almost 
entirely completed in England." 

But u severer lesson w’as in store, in 
order to teach the value of their <!c- 
liverance to our forefathers, who, like 
the children of Israel, when led out of 
the house of bondage, dared to mur¬ 
mur in the wibleniess. 

The mild and good Edward was un¬ 
timely snatched away by death; and 
Slary commenced her reign of terror. 
Brief and bloody was her course. 
Again the Italian Priest and his emis¬ 
saries bore sway, and the vindictive 
spirit of his church was deeply im¬ 
printed on the minds of men by a suc¬ 
cession of murders at which humanity 
shuddtrs. Under the banner of the 
cross, the emblem of that meek and 
lowly One who shed his own blood 
that MERCY might be extended to 
mankind, the element office was called 
in ; and the true spirit of the persecu¬ 
ting Romish creed was seared and 
burnt into the polluted soil of our un- 
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happj characters too deep 

jind diagracerul ever to be eradicatca 
from the memory of her sons. 

Vet, while these scenes were enset- 
iog, there sat one in loneliness and 
imprifionment, deeply studyinc the 
Holy Volume ; andacquiriug a d(^;ree 
of leamlDg unusual for her sex; and 
drinking in knowledge, which she 
would probably never have sought 
amid the splendour and nicty of a 
court. To her w'as allotted the glori¬ 
ous complelion of those great works 
which her father and grandfather had 
eoinmencc^l. For when Mary died, 
and FJisabctli inounUnl the tlirone, 
bCT subjects, still thrilling from be- 
ucoth the arm of the tomtentor, sprang 
forward in w'iUl joy at their deliver¬ 
ance, like birds released from the fowl¬ 
er's snare. 

From that time foreigners, and 
those under foreign influence, were 
gradually banidu'd from our coun¬ 
cils; and the nation, umlividul by 
contending panics, b(gan a glorious 
and progressive career, and became 
the envy of all surrounding lands. 
\Vbcn altcmptsbavc since been nude 
to give to the unnatural and i'utiign 
interests of Koine any npri'icentutioa 
in our parliaments, or voice in our 
councils, tliey have hitherto bien 
boldly withstood >und the hiat cfftirt 
was the cau><e of a inonareb's banisli- 
mentfrom his throne andcounii} with 
iguominy and contempt. 

To the reign of Kbjtabcth, liktwise, 
belongs the proud glory »)f vattiUiMhiug 
the personal frtetloin oC ihe |icrihaut. 
On this subject we again quote the 
historian, lost it should 1 m.' .sup])osc([ 
that enthuMa<;in harru-s us beyond the 
warrant of recorded facts. Hume, af¬ 
ter spt'akiiig (if the acts of Henry Vfl., 
avers, that bifore the end ol idir.a- 
bith, the dlstineiion of villain and 
freeman was totally, though insensi¬ 
bly, abolished,*' und that no |K:rson 
remained in the state to whom the for¬ 
mer laws could lie applied." 

Tbuf, though utterly unknown to 
the combatants, the fate of civil, reli¬ 
gious, and political libf^rty, for ages to 
come, bung upon the result of the 
battle of BuBwtvth Field. Bloo>l had^. 
beeft«hed in torrents. At the Bght of 
Towton alone, a name scarcely remem¬ 
bered in history, the number of the 
slain amounttd to near forty thousand. 

How insignificant and inconifictent 

to produce such mighty effects appear- 
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ed the little artnament in Radroore 
plain ! From the beat accounts, the 
toul number cngiued on both sides 
did not exceed fourteen thousand 
men : and far the greater proportion 
had been summoned, as ** villains," 
to aacrilice life and limb, each by his 
own liege lord, on whatsoever side he 
might Slink fit to lead them. But, 
atnul the storm of the battle on that 
day, (heir blood fell upon the eartli, 
like the large drops of rain from the 
passing thundcr-cloud of summer, to 
bring forth fruit in due season. 

Flushed with victory, and dreaming 
of nought hut the increase of his own 
power and riches, the conqueror de¬ 
parted from the field. Then, instiga¬ 
ted by avarice, ambition, and regard 
fur his own personal security, lie bent 
the neck of fi udal tyranny, and o|K*ncd 
the door of frciMloin to tfu* oppressed. 
And then he died, and left an accu¬ 
mulated wiallh, wiiich opened every 
avenue of fully, and extravagance, and 
vice, and intosicaiing]dea8ure, to his 
YOUi;g lieir, who indulged therein till 
lie had encircleil himself, as it were, 
will) a wall of lire. He was startleil 
at the idea, that n cburcli, pr^ifcjising 
to have ilie forgiving all Hi'ns, 

should, afur sulongcuniiivingtib and 
assisting in, InsinTartuus course, ilare 
U) rtfu'-e 10 Kim the c-Verliiin of that 
|>ow('r wljiii most iiece>Hirv for (Ih 
patificalion of bis long-paiiipered a|>- 

jH iitth. 'riicn.fruntic withdis.ippoint- 

inciit. ho sprang forward, ond the h**- 
hest ot a higher ]K)wor was wnnighl 
by Inin in bis fjeicc wrath, as iho 
unconscious lion, by the way sldc^ 
slew the false prophet of .ludan. 

turn from the plain of Kad- 
more, where the battle'of Ho^worth 
Field was fought, with the conviction 
that “ THE I.OKI) wrouglit a gnat 
victory on that dayfor the son and 
grandchildren of the conipu-ior there¬ 
in were the insinimenis in His hands 
of iHiKtowiug lilwrly to the subject, 
and frctdom from ’furpigv influence 
to the councils of our native land. 

Long n:ay her sons prcKcrvc them 
botli entire! Alay they ever carcfblly 
guard the barriers of our now per# 
fected Bkitisii constitution! 
above all, may they never be so blind¬ 
ed as to place sentinels to guard the 
ramparts, who would glory in behold¬ 
ing tbcENSinw or THE rHEMvstreun- 
ing triumphant above the citadei. ! 


Bo8V}cr(k Fkid, 
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WaohaR not heard of Armenia?— 
fair Armenia"—'the cradle of a reviving 
world, and once the garden of the uni* 
vene 1—and who, that has seen its 
iiertile valleys, its rich pastures, its 

clear stieams, and majestic moun¬ 
tains, in all their variety of wood and 
rock, and barren solitary grandeur, 
can ever foigct its gorgeous scenery f 
Yet, to wnat have these beauties 
temkid, eao^ to render it a more 
tempting prize to every greedy and 
rapacious stranger ? Hundreds of 




andinann«ra. A oampaigii is |!une^ i 
ly fruitfid in adventure; and ue 
casus, with its dark cloud-eappi<A 
mountains, roaring streams, temile 
precipices, and deep valleys, tenantdl 
by enterprising and indomitable, but 
lawless tribes, is the very r^on of 
wild, romantic interest. Aecoraingly, 
many were the tales of terror and of 
bloodshed, of dark revenge, and deep 
/(baling, which rewarded my research^ 
cs. But of these many were of a cha* 
raeterlittiesuitedto theredned tssteof 
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first swept over this noble, 
but devoted country, razing its nume¬ 
rous cities, making its valleys desolate, 
and giving its sons and daughters to 
the sword, or to slavery ; and still it 
remains the same—a scathed and 
hiiglitcd laud, scantily peopled by an 
enslaved and degraded race—an ob- 


Iv bear recital. The tale-whicfa occupiet 
the following pages, though of a hum* 
bier cast, may not prove entirely de* 
void of interest. It narrates the ad¬ 
ventures of a Hussian soldier, and the 
scene licschiefly in Armenia, upon ^ 
frontiers of tlie Russian territories. 


Jeci of strife and of coin^uost to its 
ambitious and jiowerfui neighbours. 

Several years have passed since first 
X visited this EpU-nUid, but ruined 
country, and the Hiroitl was still at 
work ; fur the llusbiaii auihorilics 
were struggling, not only to gain sub¬ 
stantial possession of the districts in 
Georgia which they liad noiuinally 
sulMlued, but to i xtend their conquests 
into Armenia, and constitute, as they 
have lately succeeded in doing, the 
Arras the boundary between them- 
selvis and Persia. Thousands of the 
fatr.haircd sons of the north, from 
the shores of tlie Baltic even to those 
of the Cnspian, were led at the coin- 
ntand of their despotic master, to 
whiten with their bones the plains of 
Erivan, or the rich valleys of tne Kour 
and the Arras,* where hardship and 
disease thinned their ranks infinitely 
faster than the aword of an enemy, 
who seldom dared to stand the eho^ 
of an encounter. 

Chance having detained me in this 
quarter for a longer period than was 
antinpated, I became much interested, 
not only in the operations going on 
around me, but in the people among 
whom I was thus thrown ; and having 
little else to occupy me, 1 took consi¬ 
derable pains to make myself some¬ 
what aequiunted with their disraeter 


Peter Starofsky, a native of Ruaafa, 
together with many of his comradoi, 
was drafted from the military colony 
of K-—, upon the banks of the Dnie¬ 
per, and scut to join tlic Russian fbroe 
HI (teorgia. Peter was a stout, active, 
and handsome young fellow, witfafea* 
turcs of a more regular cast than be¬ 
longs to the general physiognomy of 
his countrymen. His eyes, though 
ocithcr remarkable for size nor eo- 
lour, were lively and expressive; his 
nose, although not precisely formed 
upon the model of Grecian beauty, 
by no mcana 'resembled those anub, 
shapeless morsels of fiesh which so 

ofun do duty for that feature in the 
Russian countenance ; and his light 
sandy hair, bad military costume per- 
mittra, would have curled not uu- 
gracefully around his healthy, fiotiiL 
cheeks. Besides, Peter was a ^leer- 
ful, good-humoured fellow; and aa be 
atepped gaily along the Bazars of Tef- 
lia, with hia^ smart |Vi4d”g'’Cap eeS 
knowingly on one^ dK, and capoHii^ 
the sweet lively ain of his eeoBtry,it 
was no wonder that many a dark G^- 
gUn eye was turned npon him wtA 
complacency and pleasure. In addi¬ 
tion to being a good Boldier, tteady in 
-^his conduct, and attentive to the w* 
derm of his superiors, Starofoky^^liiMill: 
excellent carpenter, and an liigeuftm a 
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ftAoir, who could turn lii« hmd to 
any thing, to tbtit he soon heeeme ft 

Iter fiiToiirite with the offioen of 
coifipM^, thih the lUffben of 
AtPftiftD mflitarj etiquette uioilly ftd» 
mm of. 

-tibftppeiied^M^er wii returning 
ftm w<» one erening, through i 
rniuoai quarter of Teflts, that in 
tiireading bia wty among the houaea 
whiedx in the npper part of that dty 
xiae in terracea one above another, bia 
attention was airefited by the 
wf a alight female dgurc, trinptog 
•long bmre him. She waa time; 
and bCT slender form and white dra- 
poy, flitting like a spirit among the 
roin^ wall^ bad awa||^ened a more 
than common degree oFintereat in the 
mind of our soldier, when he obaer* 
ved her suddenly start—a «cream ia* 
Burd Ihnn her lipa, and ahe fled in 
evident fright ; while, darting from 
the arch of a ruin on the left, a young 
man in the Georgian dren pursued, 
seixe l, and sought to drag her along 
to the spot from whence ne had ia* 
sued. 

Peter, whose frank and honest na* 
ture revolted from all aueh outrage, 
except perhaps in the case of a town 
given up to pillage, oraviHage to mi¬ 
litary punishment, lost not a moment 
in rushing forwaid to assist tht‘ as> 
aaulted female; nor was bis aid a mo¬ 
ment too toon, for as he rt aclied the 
ardiway, the ruffian, a nowt-rful fel¬ 
low, had caught up the surieking girl 
In hit anna, and was Just making hia 
way Utrough anopjKMUtedoor, bi^ond 
which another roan, who waa in at- 
undance, seemed ready to receive her. 

** Villain! what are you about 
exclaimed Surofsky; let that wo¬ 
man go.** Bui the man only rrdottbled 
his eflitrts to stifle her erica, sod to 
reach the doorway; and he would 
bare auceveded, had not Peter, think¬ 
ing deeds better than words in such a 
oaae, laid hold ^ him by the girdle, 
told focdhly (hwn him liack. ** Let 
that pt\, you scoundrel l—pnt her 
WBj f say, or taka the conaequenoe. 
Wlio are you, who dare to sdav upon 
wfOMii in the atreets of Teflis, like 

I* wM I/wb ee or TcbercassiiQ 
i&bert itnd wfth theae words he^^ 
gr iU i fc rl tito hatchet whicl^ with other 
tools, be carried over bfs uouhlcrs.— 


** Who am I, villain ?—beat make olF 
yoUTvelf, or you shall soon know that 
to your coat, retorted the fellow, gri¬ 
ping to the handle of hia cummeh* 
with one hand, yet atill atraioing the 
atruggling.girl to hia breast with the 
other, and giving a abrill call. Peter, 
who heanl the sound of coming fee^ 
caw that not a moment waa to be lost; 
afraitl of iitiuring the perMn of Uie 
girl, he did not oaro to airike her ra- 
visber, but «elslng hold of the arm 
which held her, be gave it so vioWt 
a wrench, that she uipped strugg^ng 
to the ground, while, at the same time, 
he stoM prepared against any ai»auU 
<0n the pan of his oppon^t. At this 
moment the bright cummeh gleamed 
in the eyes of Staroftky, but before it 
could descend, his own hatchet was 
daahcft in the ruffian's forehead, and 
be fell with a fearful groan to the 
earth. 

The girl now springing to her feet, 
clung to her didiverer with convulsive 
earnestness, while Starofsky stood 
with bis bloody weapon ri ady to reocivc 
the next who inignt approach. But 
the single atten<lant who appeared at 
the signal, dismayed no doubt by the 
fate of bis master, made a predpttalc 
retreat, leaving our soldier, wiu the 
female be had rescued, gtiing upon 
the body of her intendctl ravjRher. 
The Cicorgiao fur cap, which hither¬ 
to had t>hrouded Ilia lace, had now 
fallen oflT; and the countenance, rouih- 
ful and handiKime, but fearfully dia- 
torted, and pale as death, with the 
blood streaming from a ghastly wound 
on the left brow, lay bathed in the 
full light of a brilliant moon. The 
glsnce was little more than moment¬ 
ary.. yet that pale and striking coun¬ 
tenance, all writhen as it was with the 
flerec malignity which flUed tu mat¬ 
ter's soul St the moment when he fell, 
sunk deep in the mind of Surofsky; 
long did its cold and vengeful eye 
gtare^ Upon him in his dreams, and 
haunt hia couch like a nightmare, 
Hm conscience acquitted him of guilt; 
told he felt that to have actotl otbto- 
wisetbanashc(lid,wasiinpoutble. VoS 
the remcriibrsnce of that ghaady faee 
lay for many a day hU htsrt like 
a Ibr^MKling of evil, which m roeatal 
effort coulil shake off*. 

The apf>roach of voieea and of fooU 




* Or Georgian dagger. 


Peter Starofiks/. 

step! routed SUrofa^ from his no- 
mentary rererie. T^ur is no xdace 
for us to stej io, young woman/^said 
he. " Tell toe who you are, and where 
you live ? Whither would you go ?— 
We must leave that wretch^ fellow— 
Come, come aloi^; at oace/*->-*' God 
be merciful to me! ’* exclaimed a 
gentle, trembling voice. Alas ! I am 
lost—I know not where to go.—My 
failier and isotbev have left me !—I 
lingered for a moment behind them 

amoog these ruins, and lost sight of 
them.”—" How is this ? ^^'hen did 
you quit them?"—" But an instant 
-<^ust before that wicked man rush- 
out upon roe—and I know not 
which way they have gone."—" But 
where do iney stay ?" resumed Peter, 
as they left the spot where the ren¬ 
counter had taken place ; *• for I can¬ 
not remain absent from my quarters 
much longer."—"Oh, we are strangers 
in TeBis. I cannot tell you where we 
stay but oh, blesseil St Gregory 2 
what do I bear!—it is my father’s 
voice!" An elderly man and woman 
now appeared, tuniing a corner close 
by, and calling out, ** Shushan ! Shu« 
shan, dear! where are you Hero, 

dearest fatter, herecried the girl, 
bounding like a fawn towards them. 
" But who is this?—Hath he iiisulu 
cd thee, child ?—Villain, why did you 
molest my daughter?"—" O hold! hold, 
my father ! he is no villain—Ii is he 
who saved me—saved your daughter 
from a wretch who attempted to carry 
her off."—“ Carry you off, child! Who 
dared attempt such an outr^c ?"— 
** Oh, 1 do not know,” replied the 
girl; " but he’s dead, 1 fear, whoever 
he may be. This good man struck 
him down in defending me.*'—" Come, 
come,fricnd," interrupted Peter; " we 
cannot stay to examine him—we must 
leave this idtce ; it is dangerous.— 
Take your daughter home. I will ac¬ 
company you, and tell yc the whole, 
htory as we go." ■ ^ 

The uhl man still eyed him doubt- 
ingly, and started as be saw the bloody 
hatiaet in Surofsky's hand. Fear 
not, my fViend," said the bitter. " I 
swear, by the blessed Virgin, and St 
to boot, your daughter is 
i^t. 1 am b^iM**—" Oh, he is ! 
he is !*' excUimeil the girl; " for God- 
sake let us leave this ptacc. They may 

* A rough and shaggy deak, 
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return."—" Let us go^ tbeo, in Goda 
name," said the fk&er, f*-L ana a 
•trasger in Tefiis, and I live ^ jlr 
present at the bousa'of Khojali Siih 
toor, the silk naerebant. near thenps^ 
caravanserai. Come with me tbi^r ; 
if you have, in truth, saved my dangb- 
ter'a honour, you will not find me 
grateful." Feu Use old man, with the 
cautious obstinacy of age and ei^e- 
rience, seemed to cling to his doubts, 
till, os they proceeded, and the gir] re¬ 
late all that had pass^; bow we bad 
lost them fay lingering behind (o ad¬ 
just tome part of her dress; how the 
ruffian haa rushed upon and laid hold 
of her ; and how Peter had risked his 
own life to rescue her,—his coldness 
and hesitation gradually disappeared, 
and he frankly bestowed on old man’s 
blctsiug on the brave fellow who had 
saved his only daughter. 

They soon reached the silk mer¬ 
chant's house; when the old man, hiU 
viog introduced the Rusaian Roldicr to 
Kbojah Shatoor, inforrainr; him, at the 
same time, of all that bad pissed, they 
both vied with each other in loading 
him, not with thsiiks alone, but with 
more solid proofs of their good-will, in 
the shape of money and fair gifts. But 
Peter was gp mercenary knave. Kay, 
father," ua^ be, in reply to their libe¬ 
ral offers, " it surely is but the duty 
of every Christian man to assist a wo¬ 
man when he see« her in distress. X 

want no reward for that; but, if you 
really insist npon it, I have no manner 
of objection to mend the poor fare of a 
soldier soroetimea by your hospiiality^ 
or even to make use of this handsome 
Varpoonebee,* to cover me In the cold 
heavy rains of this climate. But 1 
don't want your money; it would on¬ 
ly bring me into pcrapes, and tempt me 
to play the foot with your Georgian 
wine and Georgian girU; and I don't 
quite like to be paid so high for doing 
nothing. Beudes, who knows, perhaps 
you may be n^oat as I am nayaelf— 
and God forbid I ah^d on a 
imx man's pittance."—^* Hyao&,"r^ 
plied the father, " your honest, dis- 
inVerested generoai^ Is as great as your 
manly courage ; but do not firar to but 
me to incoDveuienee by accepting vuiat 
i do most wiUmgly and earnestly offer, 
in gratitude the great senr^ you 
have rendered me. T am onlyfii^ 
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menuin farmer, it is true; but tbotuh 
we fanners do not core to shew rae 
dfpA of our pones to erery khan or 
gorernor who uiaT wish to bare a 
■HjgWie St thorn, depend upon it, we 
s^dom went a p^ SG^inst the dsv of 
nerd, or fnr the use of our fsmiliea. 
Take tiiett ten ducats; I can afford 
them without tny difficulty, and a re¬ 
fusal wiH distreu me mocfi. 1 lire a 
irood way fVom hence. My village is 
in a little valley, not for from Kar 
£eclis8ia; and if the fortune of war 
ahould ever bring you to join your 
comrades at that station, aa will roost 
probably be the ease, be sure to find 

out Goorgeen Boordeeck of Kho^an- 
loO; and sure of a welctune. 1 diall 
not be long in Teilis ; but come and 
tee the Khojali and me when duty 
permits yoo.^*—Well, father, this is 
more than 1 bargained for in my day's 
work; but, as you will have it, I 
thank you. (vod bless you and your 
pretty daughter. May you live a hap¬ 
py life at KboahaDloD. They say it's 
a wild time you have of it in that 
quarter; but if ever I join the troops 
there, you shall see Peter Starofsky.” 

Veter did not neglect to visit his 
friend Goorgeen and the merchant 
Shatoor frequently before the former 
quilted Tenia; nor did he fail to look 
after the sweet little Shusban, whose 
hght fairy form, large dark lucid eves, 
amall ruby mouth, and peach-like 
complexion, seen for a moment as she 
replaced the veil which the rude tonch 
of the ruffian had disordered, had 
made a dec^per impression on the heart 
of the spri^tly soldier than be was 
atcare of at the time; and the little 
maiden, moved thereto, no doubt, by 
gratitude, would peep, with no sinafl 
degree of interest, through the open¬ 
ings of her veil at the manly person of 
her deliverer; nay, sometimes, per¬ 
haps through forgetfulness, she would 
make her appearance without that en¬ 
vious screen, the lower part of her 
countenance alone covered by the 
handkerchief worn by her countrywo¬ 
men ; asKl thus the would remain in a 
comer, gaaing upon the good Peuv, 
until their eyei by chance meeting, 

with a start and a blush away would 
she trip, and disappear in a twinkling. 

At M, GooirgM^ with his wife and 
dahghter, quittM Tettis, not wiUiout 
Kpnting their cordial invitation to 
Starofsky, in case he should ever l>e 
in the neighbourhood of Khoshauloo. 


Xhojah Sbatoor. shewed every dlspo- 
to continue Ms klndnewi oner 

(heir departure; but Starowy did not 
remain long to proilt by it, for a sup¬ 
ply of troops being rOquir^ to fill up 
die chasms constantly mode in the 
ranks of every Kussisn corps by dis¬ 
ease and fatigue, he, with many others, 
was sent intoSheerwan, from whence, 
in the couroe of service, be at length 
came to be quartered at Ear Kccllwa. 

The lapse of time, and hard duty, 
had sMaewhat dulled the vivid recoi- 
lecdons of our soldier's Tefiis adven¬ 
tures. The scene of tlie scuffie, and 
its fearful catastrophe, had ceased, in 

some degree, to haunt his dreams; the 
remembrance of old Goorgeen and his 
friend Shatoor, with their good cheer 
and occasional presents, occurred less 
fVequently ; and even the fairy love¬ 
liness of tue young Shushan,after three 
changeful years of a soldier's life, more 
seldom rose, like a bright vision, on his 
solitary watch or his homely concli. 
lie had not, however, been lone at 
Kar Ecclissif, when the nameof Kho- 
shanloo, mentioned in conversation, 
brought to his mind the recollection of 
his irii-itd, u-hu^‘ habitation it wa$. 
** Now is the time to find out my old 
friend Goorgeen," tlmught ho—“ N’ow 
wc shall st'c if he he as good a fellow 
at home as he was at Tefiis, and re¬ 
members un old acquaintance.—Shu- 
slian, too—hah !—a pretty sweet girl 
she was. How the little fairy must 

be grown)—I wonder if-' But 

what the subject of Peter's wonder was 
docs not appear, for the drum beat, and 
parades arc things which soldiers roust 
attend to. 

During the evening muster, while 
the men were standing at ease in their 
ranks, and the eyes of Starofsky were 
wandering listlessly over the bystand¬ 
ers, by chance they fell upon a figure 
and a countenance which strongly ar¬ 
rested his attention. The person wav. 
of lofty stature, and wore tne undre&H 
of an officer; the insignia of several 
orders hung from a button^hole at bis 
breast; his countenance, so for as 
might be seen, was of noble choraedir’, 
but it wore a dork, broodiiu scowl, 
occasioned, perbapi, in some efogne by 
the shadow of a buge for cap, which 
concealed many of the feature^said 
partially obscured Uic whole. Inapto, 
however, of this partial eclipse, it 
brought to the mind of our fViend 
Peter a vague rcc6llcctlon of some- 
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ihin^ be bed seen elHcwbere—shadow/ 
and iDdiBtiDct, like a scarce remember^ 
ed dream. He strove to arrange his 
and trace the association which 
this figure bad coloured up in his 
mind ; but it was in vain. He could 

not account for the sensations vrbich 
it had excited in lus mind Once, m« 
deed, he started, as an obscure and 
wild idea flaalted across his brain— 
but it was too extravagant. A lias- 
Sian officer ?—^how abrard ! betides, 
had he not seen psha f—it was im¬ 
possible. Still his eve sought tills mys¬ 
terious figure; and once he thought 
ihedeep-sctcye was fixed, with search¬ 
ing earnestness, upon himself. But its 
glauce was quickly withdrawn; and 
when the parade was dismissed, the 
stranger was no longer to be seen. But 
the imprci>6ion, thus strangely given, 
dwelt on the mind of Starofsky, and 
awakened a train of rccollectionswhich 
he would wUlingly have consigned to 
oblivion. 

A few days after this occurrence, 
our soldier obtained leave to visit his 
friend (Toorgren aiuUnsfanriily nt Kho- 
frhanloo. Tiic village' was bituaUd 
about fiixti'Cn miles from Kar Lcclis- 
aia, in a glcn, through which a clear 
and copious stream ran tumultuously 
to meet the Bcmbeck. The rocky 
prorooTiUH/ on which it stood was 
waslietl on three of its sides by the 
waters of the stream, and sprinkled 
with oak copsewood, ini^spersed with 
a few trees of greater magnitude. The 
houses, half-buried in the unequal 
rocky surface, studded the jutting 
point of this promontory, while, rising 
in terraced succession upon the hill 
behind, lay great part of the village 
cultivation, hlountalns, of bold, ma¬ 
jestic forms, some green even to tlicir 
summits, otliers covered with thick 

forests, rose on either side the glen, 
which retreated deep into their bo^som. 

Surofaky, who had not quitted Kar 
Ecdiseiauutil late in the afternoon, ap¬ 
proached this village early on a loveiy 
autumnal night, when tne moon was 
ihining with iotcnac brilliancy, from 
m cloudless beavcu of ao^cnetf splen¬ 
dour, on thcridi yellow harvest which 
lay in waving profusion around, part 
already reapraj and part ripe for the 
sitStle. Tlie road, which for some dis¬ 
tance had followed tliu course of the 
stream, now began to ascend the 
beuht upon which the village stood. 
Bel low, the stream, fringed witli wood, 


was seen glUiering in the mooobeaaas^ 
as it rippled over rock and ahingici 
from pool to rapid. A lodcy Xigiag. 
path 1 m down the point of the 
mODtory, to a deep pool, edged by a 
beach of fine sand. Here uie cattle 

were watered, and here too did Um 
young mils of the village come to wasB 
their ciothcs, or to draw water for do¬ 
mestic purposes. From this point, 
msny d^ous paths, formed as much 

by cattle as by the foot of man, led up¬ 
wards through the copsewood whtM 
covered the ascent to the main road; 
these foimed short cuts to the village 
for those acquainted with the ground, 
but were impassable to a stran^r, who 
could only reach it by the more circui¬ 
tous regular approach. 

The inhabitants of the village had 
already retired, after the labour of the 
day, to the comforts of their own fire¬ 
sides ; yet even at this late hour Starof^ 
sky could discern the white garments 
of more than one female form, glitter¬ 
ing in the moonshine as they flitted 
from house to house, or ascended and 
descended from the watering-place. 
No sound broke the stillness, unless it 
were tho lowing of a cow impatient to 

be milked from a neighbouring pen, 
the occasional sharp bark of a watch¬ 
dog, or the still leas frequent shout of 
some villager returning from a dis¬ 
tance, and calling to hU coincudes. All 
lay steeped in the deep yet bright tran- 
quillityofarichautumoalnight. Even 
the uneultlvated heart of the rude 
liussion soldier was moved by the 
lovely scene, and ho paused for a mo¬ 
ment to enjoy the unwonted delight 
which arose in his soul. 

WhUe yet he stood thus gazing, a 
piercing shriek burst upon the silence 
—it came from tbe pool below the vil¬ 
lage—the shrieks were repeated and 
rc>echocd from many voices; tbe mur¬ 
mur of a tumult arose, and Starofsky 
could <Ustinguisb the forma of several 
females hastily ascending the promon¬ 
tory to tile village, l^e rapid tramp 
of horses* feet was now added to the 
sounds which broke thequictiiers of (he 
scene, and in a few moments our sol¬ 
dier could discern tbe forms of more 
than one mounted man making rapid 
way throujd^ the copse, along oae of 
the paths above described. Convinced 
Uiat some villainy was on foot, Starof- 
sky moved swiftly, but sileutly for* 
ward, to intercept the hpnemeii at tho 
point where they must join the road. 
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'ri)e tlisturbetl ftate of the country 
from the continual inroads of the Per¬ 
sian horse rendered it necessary for 
every traveller to be weU>armed. Ac- 
cordiujdy Peter corri^ hie xnutket 
with Wm ; and it was well he did so. 
The abrieks sUU rung upon the air, 
but in a smothered tone^ as if force was 
made use of to ailence the 8u:^rer; 
|)«esently a white fluttering object 
could M seen approaching through 
the foliage. It was the garments of a 
female borne in the arms of a horse- 
ix)an> whose form, with that of his 
steed, were new plainly distinguish¬ 
able. The adventure m the ruins at 
Teflis, just three years before, recurred 
to Starofsky*s mind as he steadily 
watched their movements, resolving 
that this horseman should be his ob- 
ject-^when, as if the struggles of the 
captive had partially shaken off the 
constraint in which slie was held, she 
suddenly burst into another full and 
iercing shriek, calling loudly for 
elp, in the name of all the saints. 
Heavens I that voice—was it a dream ? 

—“Coidd he be mistaken ? Oh no—it 
was, it must be her I Stop, villain ! 
—stop, ruffian !” exclaimed be, rubb¬ 
ing headlong towards the horseman, 
whose steed was just gaining the open 
road; “ release your prey, or you die 
upon the spot“ Hah !—what, 
again ? infernal miscreant! Out of iny 
way, or I send i/uu straight to hell— 
begone!--Wbat, ho! KssuffMasstkl 
cut that villain down—at him fellows 
—do yc hear?" Just at that moment 
one of Ole two attendunte, gallo^ng 
up the hill at his master's call, iffirst 
upon the path, and whirling bis sword 
aloft, spurred right against Starofsky; 
—but the bullet from the soldier’s 
musket was swiAer even than his 
thundering approach—he received it 
in hia heart, and springing upwards, 
Idl dead under j^horse’s fi'ct, just as 
that of bis master, startled by the close 
report, reared, and uoaulcd by its em¬ 
barrassed rider, fell backwards,—and 
horse and man, with the captive in his 
arms, rolled upon the ground. 

Hetdiess of every other object, Sta- 
rofsky flew to the ftmalu, who, stunned 

by the fright and fall) lay senbcless, but 
fortunately unentangled either with 
the struggling horse or its rider. He 
raised her tenderly in his arms, 
called upon her to speak to him, and 

..ought tojwaken her to conBciousneas. 

Hut the off^acb of another horteman 
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recalled him to ttie recollection of his 
dangerous position; so over 

the still senseless drl, he quieSy re¬ 
loaded bis piece, while the horseman 
flew to assist his master, whom be soon 
freed from the fallen horse, and raised 
upon his feet. “ Stand off, if ye love 
your lives 1" shouted Star^sky, now 
prepared to receive them. Villains ! 
if ye be wise, leave the placebut 
hark I the village is alarmed*—please 
God, ye shall suffer for your mis¬ 
deeds !" 

Miscreant! fool! madman!" ut¬ 
tered a deep and furious voice—*' what 
devil tempts thee thus to thwart me ? 
Twice hast thou come between me and 
ray preybut mark me—my time 
will come; a sure and deep revenge will 
soon be mine." As the baffled robber 
muttered these words through his set 
teeth, his bare head, cxpot=cd to the 
beams of the moon, fixed the gaze of 
the astonisht'd Starofsky—it was the 
face of the ruffian whom he had struck 
down in the ruin at Teflis!—and on 
the left brow might still be seen the 
gash which his hand had inflicted 
there, not indeed, as then, streaming 
with blood, but seamed and ghastly, 
adding deeper horror to the malignant 
scowl of his savage though handsome 
countenance. 

The shouts of the alarmed villagers 
were by this lime heard approaching— 
lights were streaming ttirough tke 
place, and the tnunpling of feet came 
nearer and nearer. The horse of the 
robber had been prepared by his ser¬ 
vant, who now urged him to be gone 
—and as he turned to mount, Surof- 
sky observed that his right arm hung 
useless at his side—it had been broken 
in the fall, and this was the cause of 
the little molestation which our soldier 
had met with from his opponents. 
St izitig the mane with his left hand, 
the ruffian sprung into the saddle, and 
no sooner was he seated there, than 
drawing a pistol from his holster, he 
discharged it full at Staroftky— 
“ Take that in carnrst of vengeance!” 
said be, and daslnng his stirrups in bis 
horse's flauks, the animal sprung at 
lull gallop along the path. Tne report 

of Starofslcy s musket inslantly follow¬ 
ed ; but the suddenness of the 
and the uncertain light, prol^ly 
troubled his aim, and the two robbers, 
master and man, continuing their ra¬ 
pid course) were aoon out of eight 

Starofsky now threw down his 8rln^. 
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and hod once more raised the yet in* 
sfflsible female, when sererid of the 
viUagen made their appearance from 
the rapsewood. Upon seeing a man 
boldii^if a female in his arras, they 
rushed forward to secure him, shout* 
ing “ Thief! villain !'* and all sorts of 
opprobrious terms, and calling out to 
their companions that they had found 
the robbers. ** Htdd, hold 1" exclaim* 
ed Surofsky in return; ** commit no 
violence. I am no thi^; on the con¬ 
trary, I have driven o6f the thieves, 
and rescued your daimhtcr ."—You 
rescued her—*hoh ! a likely story, truly 
-^nd who are you ? Come, brothers, 
do not listen to his fair words^own 
with the villain! down with him 1*’ 
Thus shouted some, while others, less 
rash, called aloud to let him be heard. 
On the whole, however, he stood in 
imminent hazard of being roughly 
handled, had he not still held the fe¬ 
male hrmly in his arms, and they 
feared, iu assrilinghim, to injure her. 
“ Stay yet,*’ cried he, once more; ** if 
there be among you one Goorgeen 
Boordeeck, let him approach—it is 
Veter Starofaky who calls.*' A voice 
was now heard approaching, which 

Peter well knew; and the crowd fell 
’back to pCTmit old Goorgeen to come 
near. Still ignorant of all that had 
passed, the old man wildly demanded 
what bad become of his child, when 
Peter stepped forward. “ Old friend,*' 
said he,'' receive your daughter once 
more from the hands of Starofsky, 
who has happily l>een in time again to 
rescue her from danger; speak a word, 
too, to these honei>t fellows, who seem 
still very well disposed to tear me in 
pieces.” With these words, and slight¬ 
ly clasping the now reviving girl for 
a moment to his breast, he pU<^ her 
in the arms of her father. 

It was indeed Sbushan, the little 
Shushan he had loved as a pretty 
young girl—whom three years had 
turned into a lovely young woman— 
whom he hod a second time rescued 
ikom the same villain that had once 
before attempted to gain violent pos¬ 
session of her person,—it was her 
whom he had pressed to bis breast, 
held in his arms, and now parted with 
oaly to those of her father. 

"‘^le might have continued his ha¬ 
rangue still longer, but the old roan 
scarcely heard him. Terror-struck at 
the report which had reached him 
from her flying companion^ that his 


daughter had beeu carried offby horse¬ 
men, and bewildered wilh the tumult 
and heat of the pmnit,—the sudden^ 
though joyfhl surprise, of havifi|^U 
child restored to him thus uiira- 
pectediy, and almost miraculously, 
ove^wered hia sensea, and be atm 
as it stupiBed, scaredy supporting hia 
daughter, who now recovering hcrtslf, 
and looking round at the crowd and 
the lights, turned hastily from them, 
her father round the neck, and 
cried out in accents of terror, ** Oh 
my father! save me, save me!** The 
viUagers now bustled about the father 
and daughter, tendering them assist¬ 
ance, and confounding them still more 
by their reports of aU they had sccu 
and heard. By their account, whole 
bands of robbers had been driven off; 
after much skirmishing and sharp 
firing, and one prisoner had been 
taken—for they still looked'with sus- 
pi^on upon Peter, who, wholly ab- 
sorl>ed iu the scene Ifeforc liiin,. was 
scarcely aware that they had seized 
him. But he now shook oB^ those 
who held him, am! once more address¬ 
ed Goorgecu. Speak, old friend— 
recover your senses—see, your daugh¬ 
ter’s safe—do you not yet remember the 
voice of Starofsky i*"—“ Starofsky!" 
half shrieked the daughter; ah I 
then it was not a dream—it was hia 
own voice I heard—Oh, Starofaky, waa 
it then you who snatched me from 
that fearful man ^** enquired she eager¬ 
ly, in accents that betrayed both in¬ 
terest and tenderness. *'Yes, sweet 
Shushan, Hwas indeed your old friend 
Starofsky<-‘always happy when be can 
render you a service."—*' 0,1 tbou^t 
that just before the terrible crash, a 
Toice familiar to me called upon Uie 
villain who liad seized me; but then 

came thundering sounds and flashes 
of fire, and ray head reded—I heard 
DO more, and thought all was only a 
hideous virionwhere am 1 now — 
**In your father’s arms, dearest ctiild,” 
exclaimed old Goorgeen, now some¬ 
what come to himself; ** and God 
bless your brave deliverer, my honest, 
true, and well-beloved Stsrol'sky 
and the old man pressisg formud, 
while bis daughter still dung about 
him, threw his arms around the sol¬ 
dier, who was thus once more brought 
in very close contact with the lovely 
and now blushing hhusban. The 
.villagers, who began at length to per¬ 
ceive that Starofsky was neither to 
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be torn to pieces^ nor faonged on Ae 
«poc, gBtbcm ftromd them with load 
ehouti^ and all procoedad to the vil- 
lace* 

• '* May the blefriog of God and St 
Gregory ewer frilovr you> my dear 

Starofuy; w^come, most welcome, to 
vs once more, who now a second time 
owe to you more than the life of our 
daughter; a woful family we had 
been thia night, but for you;”—«nd 
a^in old G^rgeen embraced our sol¬ 
dier, kissing him thrice on each cheek. 
** Ayt God bless him indeed," echoed 
the mother, while she held her still 
panting daughter to her heart; ** and 
may he never have a sore heart that 
has gladdened ours this night."—** But 
what means this.^ which of you is 
hurt?" interrupted the father, start¬ 
ing at the sight of his own clothes, 
which were stained witli blood; ** Oh 
God, my child, you are wounded! 
where, where is she hurt.”—“ Me I 
not 1 father,” replied the girl; ** a 
little sore and well shoken 1 am, in¬ 
deed, for that was a fearful fall, but 
1 feel no hurt—My God! it is Surof- 
sky,” exclaimed she, turning pale, 
** Oh, they have killed him ! see how 
he bleeds!” It was in truth from 
the person of Peter that both father 
and daughter had received their bloody 
stains; and the lights shewed, that 
the arm of his grey surtout was deeply 
ensanguined, while spots of the same 
hue were scattered over all his clothes: 
and now be drst recollected, that when 
the ruffians tired at him as they re¬ 
treated, he had betm sensible of a 
slight shock in his left arm. An ex¬ 
amination instantly took place, and to 
the r^ef of all present, it was disco¬ 
vered, that the pistol bullet which had 
perforated his clothes, had merely in¬ 
flicted a slight flesh wound in his 
arm; but the agitation and anxiety 
of the lovely Sbusban did not pass 
unnoticed by onr soldier, and awaken¬ 
ed in his breast an interest more lively 
and tender than be had any idea of at 
the time. 

And now came enquiries and expla¬ 
nations. The villagers, when first 
tfas^beard the alarm, concluded that 

imflie from a sudden incursion of the 
Ai^ns, whose frontier was close by; 
«ai| this report was eeaiflrmed by some 
4f the girls who first took to flight. 
But one or two of those who were 

along with the daughter of Goorgeen, 
at the moment when two men darted 
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ftom the wood and seised her, decla¬ 
red that the feliowi did not wear the 
Penian dress, but had Geei^ian tu^ 
oics and caps, and that saw none 
but these three; upon which the vil- 
lagera, taking courage, had, at the 
tears and entreaties of their elder 
Goorgeen, seized on whatever weapons 
they could find, and sallied out in pur¬ 
suit. But who this determined 
marauder can be, who now haa twice 
made my daughter the object of hie 
lawless enterprise," said old Goorgeen 
to himself, os the subjectunder went the 
customary comments and discussioo, 

“ 1 cannot even guess”—** Unless,"in¬ 
terrupted one of his sons, “ it may be 
some desperado from the Turkish tribes 
in the heights of Shuragil; their chiefs 
like well ut times to get hold of one of 
our poor Armenian girls for the harems 
of tlitir pashas.”—“ By St Nicholas! 

I forgot,” replied Peter, ** one of the 
fellows carries a mark of mine which 
I think he'll scarce lose, or carry 
from the spot I brought down one 
of them, and he lay still enough; 
we never thought of him in our 
haste; you shouitl move the body, at 
least, from the road, my fricudo—it 

must not lie there all night.”—** By 
the arm of St (iregory ! he is in thtP 
right,” replied the old ma!»; *‘ Evan- 
nes, take one or two more with you, 
and look after this dead miscreant— 
let us see whom he belongs to, and let 
the body be properly disposed of." 
Evannes went accordingly, but re¬ 
turned after a short while, declaring 
that they had found a i>on1 of blood 
just where the fray had taken place, 
but that all other traces of the body 
had vanished. It was probable, there¬ 
fore, that the ruffians had been more 
nurocrouR than was at first suppos^, 
or that, dreading the discovery, the 
unhurt attendant had returned to re¬ 
mote the body of their comrade, after 
the villagers bad left the spot. 

Our soldier remained, for the period 
of his leave, with Goorgeen and bis 
family, who, now more than ever 
charmed with his frank honesty and 
good-humour, were never weary of 
loading him with kindness. Perhaps 

the prudent Goorgeen, placed aa jus 
family was so near a large ’niisjjaii 
station, and not far from the hodji^ 
frontier, was not insensible to thea^- 
vantage of having a triend in a Rus¬ 
sian soldier high iu favour with his 
officers. Starofsky, on bis ride, grati- 
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fied At be was with the cordial bospi- 
tality he experienced from the Md< 
p wle, beeaoie hourly more fascinated 
widi the beauty of the daughter; and 
she, full of gratitude, and perhaps 
something of a warmer sentiment, to 
ha preserver, lost gradually much of 
that excessive reserve ana timidity 
which characterises the young females 
of Armenia, and treated him with the 
trank, artless familiarity due to one of 
the family. 

Time passed on; our soldier re¬ 
paired, as frequently as duty permit¬ 
ted, to Khoshanloo, and a fuller op¬ 
portunity of cultivatiiigthe good graces 
of his friends in that place was soon 
afforded him ; for it so happened, that 
the village of Khoshanloo was select¬ 
ed as a titling place fur the establish¬ 
ment of a small outpost to watch the 
movements of the Persians in that 
quarter, and Peter, among others, was 
sent, by favour of his officers, to assist 
in constructing it. 'i'hus placetl with¬ 
in the immediate influence of the lovely 
Shusiian’s charms, and growing daily 
in favour with her parents, it is not 
to be wondered at tnat his heart bc- 
f»me irrevocably devoted to the gentle 

being whose liberty and honour he 
had twice been the means of preser¬ 
ving, and who evinced her sense of the 
obligation by the most confiding kind¬ 
ness, if not avowed affection, ibr her 
brave deliverer. 

Their mutual attachment became, 
indeed, soon too obvious for conceal¬ 
ment ; but no concealment was medi¬ 
tated. Tliat a substantial Armenian 
fanner should consent to the union of 
his (laughter with a poor Russian 
private soldier, was a consummation 
acarcely to be contemplated under or¬ 
dinary circumstances ; but the pecu¬ 
liarity of the events whicli had intro¬ 
duced our soldier to the family of the 
Armenian elder, and which had ac¬ 
companied the continuance of their 
acquaintance, was such as in a great 
degree to level distinctions. Goorgeen 
was a rich roan for his station in life, 
and there seemed no reason to forbid 
the hope of procuring, in due time, 
Starofsky *a discharge from the Russian 
anny, when he might become a mem- 
of the family at Khoshanloo, and 
■Httre the comfort an<l prosperity which 
it enjoyed. The speculations of the 
parties concerned had not, it is true, 
assumed a shape so j^itive as to be 
thus openly discussed, but such was 


the nature of their private eagbatiow, 
in which the father appamriy had 
his share ; at oil events, he teddy, if 
not avowi^y, encourag^ the attakt- 
ment, and Starofsky, nappy and com¬ 
fortable among them, i^essed Ibr no 
explanation wuichio^bt by powil^ty 
have awakened him from hia dream of 
delight. 

But the day at length arrived, when, 
their duty being executed, jhe party 
were recalled from Khoshanloo, and 
Starofsky, forced to quit bis comfort¬ 
able quarters and hia mistress toge¬ 
ther, returned to his duty at the sta¬ 
tion ; nor was this unpleasant change, 
and the severer eervits which be was 
called upon to perform, the only vex- 
otions he was doomed to experience. 
It was but a day or two after his arri¬ 
val at Kar Ecclissia, while crossing a 
corner of the parade-ground before the 
generars quarters, he observed, among 
the crowd of individuals who were 
moving about upon it, the same officer 
whose appearance had attracted bis at¬ 
tention soon after his first arrival at 
the station. He wore the same undress 
uniform—the same fur cap covered 
his hfud, and overshadowed his face— 

the same orders hung at his breast— 
but his right arm was in a sling. A 
strange undefinable sensation of diE- 
likc arose in the mind of our soldier 
at the sight of this man ; but how was 
this feeling increased, when, the sha¬ 
dowy cap being thrown back by a sud¬ 
den motion of the head, he saw gla¬ 
ring on him from beneath it, the fierce 
eye and ominous scowl of the ruffian 
whom bis arm had struck down at 
Teflis, whose wicked career he had ar¬ 
rested at Khoshanloo, and from whose 
unhallowed grasp he bad twice torn 
his dear Sbuslian! There were the 
lofty malignant features, and the deep- 
set evil eye, which had dwelt so long 
and nainfuUy%pon his memory—and 
on tne brow was impressed the red 
hastly scar, distorting the left side of 
is (M)UQtenance, but usually toncealed 
by his large fur cap. 

Starofsky stood stupified with amaze¬ 
ment. This robber, then, was a llus- 
sian officer. The man who had twice 
feloniously assaulted a helpless female 
was his superiw—might one day have 
him under bis direct command. He 
shuddered at the thought. As he stood 
rooted to the ground, still gazing on 
his newly discovered enemy, the latter, 
throwing on him a withering look of 
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iMtred and exultatiooj paued himl»y« 
and dUiiippeued4 

Long Old our soldier muse upon this 
mMt painful and atartUng diseoTeiy, 
aud anxionaly did he dmte within 
himself the course best to be pursued 

in consequencewhether it would be 
most prudent to inform his superiors 

of every fact within his knowledge, 
and thus endeavour to bring a robber 
a^ makfactiw to justice for his mis« 
deeds; or to watch his motions sUent* 
ly, and await the hiring moment, when 
aveumatanccs might tend to support 
such accusations as he might incline 
to prefer. Ac length he resolved upon 

the latter course; for he reflected, that 
however positive he might himsrif be 
wirit regard to the man’s identity, 
there were no other witnesses to prove 
cither that or the facts which must be 
Stated. And how, without such evi¬ 
dence, could be hope to prevail against 
a superior, however criminal } ^Vhere- 
as, on the oilier band, were he to re¬ 
main silent, the very dread of what 
he could disclose might prove a whole¬ 
some restraint upon this evil-minded 
person, while he could put the family 
at Khoshanloo upon dieir guard, so as 
that any possible attempt ai further 
outrage might be baffld by proper 
caution. Such were his calculations; 
but litUe did be know the man be had 
to deal with. 

Upon enquiry, Starofaky discovered 
he was, in point of fact, an ofScer in 
the Russian service, although by birth 
the son of a Kahetian chiefof some con¬ 
sequence, to conciliate wliose fritudly 
ofiicea the government had bestowed 
Upon his son the rank of captain in a 

corps employed in reducing to obedi¬ 
ence smne refractory tribes in that and 
the Detghbouring districts. A portion 
of this corps bad been withdrawn, in 
order to strengthen the force at ht^- 
quaners, and the yoibg Tch——ky 
had arrived along with them. He bore 
the character of being a wild, reckless, 

unprincipled youth, but bold and da¬ 
ring, and his excesses were overlooked 
in favour of these useful qualities, as 
well as on account of liis tkther’s po¬ 
litical influence. Such information 

was by no means calculated to calm 
the mind of our solte, who discover¬ 
ed in it much ceus^aif apprehension 
on his own account, as well as on that 
of bis friends ; nor did any long time 

elapse before tae first part of his fore- 
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bedings wes realised, for he felt him¬ 
self become the victim of a train of 
petty persecurioDs, which at first were 
only leveUed at bis comfort, but wlrich 
soon aimed more decidedly at bis utter 
ruin. Sneres were laid to entrap him 
into petty breaches of discipline, while 
informers were always found upon the 

watch to make these enors the subjects 
of complaint, and consequent punish¬ 
ment ; insidious attacks were made 
Upon his character, and, without any 
cause that he was aware of, he found 
himself waning in favour with his of¬ 
ficers and comrades. It is true, that 
the frank and manl^znannex in which 

he acknowledged bts errors, and sub¬ 
mitted to their due punishment; or 
rebuttc?d such false accusations as were 
brought against him, had a powerful 
effect in removing such evil impres¬ 
sions from the minds of those officers 
with whom he had been a favouiite; 
but, after all, the Russian soldier is 
little better than a slave,>-’Wiih the 
non-commissioned officers he may be 
on Ahj^iar terms enough, but the dis¬ 
tance'uffiich subsists between him and 
his commissioned and aristocratic su¬ 
periors, leaves but few opportunities 
for maintaining that kindly inter¬ 
course, and mutual confidence, which ' 
form the most powerful bond of uni¬ 
on between an officer and his men. 
Thus Starofsky, possessing no ade¬ 
quate means for opposing ue insidi¬ 
ous attacks of his enemies, felt himself 
gradually losing the somewhat favour¬ 
able position he had hitherto occupied 
in the esteem of his superiors. 

That all this evil was to be attribu¬ 
ted to the agency of Tch——ky, our 

soldier saw clearly enougli; but, crafty 
and circumspect, as well as malicious 
and unprincipled, that young man had 
laid his plans too cautiously to expose 
himself to the danger of detection, and 
his unfortunate victim could only re¬ 
double his attention to all points of 
duty, and bia vigilance over toe move¬ 
ments of his enemy. Starofsky s cap¬ 
tain alone held out against these un¬ 
favourable impresaions; he had ob¬ 
served the young man’s behaviour in 
situations requiring discretion and up¬ 
rightness, as well as courage, and ,u- 
thougU occasional slight bieaditt of 
military discipline had been laill^ 
his charge, they were not of a desm^ 
tion to efface the recollection of parse- 
Tering good conduct and steadineBB 
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under tiding circumstances, or t# in¬ 
duce this officer to abandon the cause 
of hisprotMd. 

It would & tedious to detail the pro- 
* gresH of that system of persecution by 
which the life of Starofsky was ren¬ 
dered miserable, and more than once 
placed in {p«at jeopardy. His maU- 
cious and indefatigable foe had sur¬ 
rounded him with an influence which 
oisoned the minds of others towards 
im, and threw a false and evil light 
upon every thing he did; yet still the 
intrinsic goodness, and steady upright¬ 
ness of the young soldier were tbr a 
long time sufficient to preserve him 
from the worst effects of the snares that 
were set in his path. But measures so 
slow and uncertain in their operation 
did not suit the designs of bia enemy ; 

more powerful engines were required 
to effect the destruction of his victim, 
and these were at length employed. 

The spring was now advanced, 
and military operations, which for 

some molUhs had been discontinu¬ 
ed, were DOW resumed. Tbeiitrlct at¬ 
tention to duty, and general circum- 
BpectioD, whicii he found it indispen¬ 
sable to practise, in order to secure 
himself against the designs of his ene¬ 
mies, together with the severity of the 
weather, had prevented Starofsky from 
visiting his friends at Khoshanfoo for 
some time past j but at length he had 
obtained permission to s|>end a day or 
two there, and was just on the eve of 
setting out, when, to his amaxetnent 
and horror, he was arrcstcfl in his bar¬ 
rack by a corporal’s guard, who had 
orders, they said, to carry him instant¬ 
ly before the assembled officers of hit 
regiment, to answer against a charge 
of the most serious description. ITt- 
terly unconscious as the poor fellow 
was of any just cause for this arrest, 
which he h^ no hesitation in attri- 
huting to the machinatious of his per- 
oevering enemy, his heart, wearied out 
with unceasing persecution, sunk with¬ 
in him at this unexpected blow,—and 
a feeling of alarm which he could not 
control agitated him powerfully, as, 
with arms firmly bound behind his 
back, they led him to the place where 
the officers of his regiment, assisU'd by 
j^era of high rank, were assembled 
w examine him. 
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/llie grave solemniqr which prrr^ 
ed in court when Se entered, 
alone have convinced him that the 
charge againat him must be of the 
heaviest nature; but bia worst anti* 
dpations were exceeded, and hit hor¬ 
ror and amaiement rose to their height, 
when he found himself aceused ^ 
bolding treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, and of inviting the 
advanced troops of the Sirdar* of £ri- 
van to make an attempt upon certain 
villages and outposts belonging to tbc 
Russiana, left, as he was stated to bare 
declared, defenceless, the parties and 
picquets which had occupied them ha¬ 
ving lately been withdrawn. Starofsky 
stood thunderstruck. 

** Merciful God !” at length he cx- 
rlaimed, ** is it I, Peter Starofsky, 

who am accused of corresponding with 
the Persians I, who love my coun¬ 
try su.dearly—who hate its enemies 
—who have fought with the vile Per¬ 
sians, and would give every drop of 
my blood to drive them from the face 
of the earth ! It is false 1 I swear by 
the Virgin—utterly false! But where 
are your proofs ?—Who arc my accu- 
8 <.‘rB? Let me see them, that I may 
answer, and spurn the wicked charge/* 
** That,** said the president, grave¬ 
ly, " you shall have full opportunity 
to do. Captain Tch—ky come 

forward and the countenance of 
Starofsky fell, and hia face ctcw pale 
with alarm and disgust, as nis bitter 
enemy advanced thus publicly against 
him. This change of countenance did 
not pass unnoticed by the members of 
the court-martial, and it obviously 
created an impression to the disad¬ 
vantage of the prisoner. 

Ten—ky now stated to the court, 
that being put in command of a de¬ 
tachment, from which picquets and 
patrols were sent out to ol»ervc the 
Persian outposts, two of his people 
had fallen io with a man in the Ar¬ 
menian dress, biU who was in fact a 
Persian spy, employed by the Sirdar 

of Frivan in obtaining intelligence of 
the Russian movements. This man 
had rcKiKted, he said, so obstinately, 

that his people were unable to take 
him alive; but upon his person, after 
he was killed^ey found letters ad¬ 
dressed to the^risoner, obviously rc- 


* The general conmianding the frontier dhtricls of Persia, next to the Russian ter- 
liloiivs. 
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plying to otlierB from the letter. These 
irtWs wm noiir produced. They 
bore t s«d amt Buperseriptioii, whicn 
purported to be that of a^rsian officer, 
commanding a body of tfoopa at Aber- 
aun; and they referred to previous coin- 
municttiona, in conformity with which, 
he, the aaid officer, agreed to send a 
party to attack certain ports and vil¬ 
lages specified as being without de¬ 
fence. Tlie authenticity of these do¬ 
cuments was supported, in the first 
place, by the prrauction of a scrap of 
paper, found, as wet declared, after 
nts arrest, among the few articles of 
{u-operty whicli Starofaky possessed, 
and which appeared to be part of a 
letter from the same officer, written 
ill the same tone and upon the same 
subject. Doth of these papers made 
allusion to the rewards which the pri- 


rdatad every particular of his ren¬ 
contres %ith Tdi—ky, both at Tefiis 
and at Ehoshanloo, solemnly assert¬ 
ing that he was too confident of 
identity of the person whom he bad 
twice prevented from destroying the 

peace of a whole family, with his pre¬ 
sent accuser, to admit of the most dis¬ 
tant chance of a mistake. But when 
desired to bring forward the proof of 
all he had stated, as well as to famish 
some mor^ conclusive evidence of the 
alleged identity, he was forced to con¬ 
fess that he possessed no proof beyond 
bis own confident assurance of the 
fact; but submitted, that the facts lie 
had stated were scarcely of a nature to 
admit of farther proof; that althoucli 
the old man’s daughter had assuredly 
been twice assaulted by the ruffian, 
she was on neither occasion in a con¬ 


soncr was to receive from the prince, 
80 soon as Ilia engagements shpuld be 
]>cribfincd, and that he should appear 
in person to claim them. In the se¬ 
cond pUee, by the evidence of an at¬ 
tendant of Ten—ky's, who being pro¬ 
duced, declared that he had seen the 
prisoner marc than once in communi¬ 
cation with a person, whose appear¬ 
ance agreed with the description of 
the apy; that these communications 
were generally held at night, with 
every appearance of caution and mys¬ 
tery, which bad so strmgly awakened 
his suspicions, that he had informed 
his master of the circumstance, and 
received his orders to watch the pri¬ 
soner closely,—a course which he had 
accordingly adoptetl, and which had 
enabled him to speak confidently on 
the present occasion. 

Several other witnesses were exa¬ 
mined upon the part of the accuser ; 
but the substance of the evidence 
against the prisoner is contained in 
what has been given above. Starof- 
sky, on his part, taken completely off 
his guard, hud little to reply, beyond 
a aalemn and most vuniest denial of 
the charge in all its parts. He had no 
evidence to produce in his own favour 
—he could only appeal to his conduct 
lo general, in corrouoration of his in¬ 
nocence. But he conceived it lo be 

but a duty to himself and to others, 
to show bow much^use he had to 
suspect, nay, openl^Hv^'charge, his ac¬ 
cuser of evil intentions with regard to 
himself, and atrocious guilt towards 
hia friends. He, therefore, having 
craved the indulgence of the court, 


dition to recognise his person; and 
that not one of her family had been 
nigh her at the time, or hud witnessed 
any part of the transaction—thus their 
evidence, could he have submitted it, 
would be of no value. The information 
he had thus laid against his accuser, in¬ 
stead of benefiting his cause, certainly 
appeared to have done it an injury ; 

for the attempt of thus turning tae 
tables against nis opponent and supe¬ 
rior by a talc improbable in itself, and 
unsupported by any sort of proof, 
creatcil an unfavourable fbeling to¬ 
wards him in the mind of his judges. 
Hia captain, indeed, with a steadiness 
of good-will which did him credit, and 
which called forth the grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments of the unfortunate 
Starofaky, exerted himself to counte¬ 
nance and support him throughout 
the whole examination, and even went 
so far as to declare, that the evidence, 
however plausible, was insufficient to 
satisfy his mind of the prisoner^ guilt 
of a crime so totally inconsistent with 
his former good conduct and known 
loyalty. He even went so far as to 
differ in opinion from the court, con¬ 
cerning the degree of credit to be at¬ 
tached to the prisoner's communica¬ 
tions concerning Captain Tch—ky, 
and earncsily solicited some delay m 
the proceeding of the court, in order 

to give the prisoner time and opportu¬ 
nity for proving bis innocence, and^e 
truth of his story. But bis boiidi^« 
lent efforts were fn vain. The feeing, 
and no doubt the conviction, of the 
other members of the court, were in 
direct opposition to the opinion of 
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Captain P — —. Jt was also deemod 
«xpedient> at the commencement of a 
(wnpaigi^ to make a severe example 
in a matter of bo much consequence, 
ill order to deter others from aimilar 
acta of treason. Accordingly, after a 
long and worm debate, the court found 
the prisoner guilty of the crime laid to 

his charge, and sentenced him to be 
executed on the following day, accord¬ 
ing to the forms of iniliiary justice. 

Poor Starofsky listened this sen¬ 
tence with mingled emotions of asto¬ 
nishment and indignation. His feel¬ 
ings, as an honest aoldicr and faithful 
subject, were sorely outraged; and 
although his native courage, and lia- 
bits of military submission, disposed 
him to look without terror upon his 
approaching fate, he could not reflect 
upon the signal injustice of which he 
was to be the victim, and upon all the 
hopes of happiness which were thus 
snatched from him, without poignant 
mortification and distress. 

In this condition, with his hands 
manacled like the vilest of criminals, 
he was taken to his prison, where, a 
sentry being stationed over him, he 

vtfitu left to his own mi'ditations for the 

night—which was to be his last; and 
it may easily be concluded that these 
were not of the most pleasing descrip¬ 
tion : for although the image of his 
dear and lovely Shushau was still up¬ 
permost in his mind, the thought that 
lie would no more behold her filled 
his soul with the bitterest anguish: 
—then would the recollection of his 
cruel enemy’s succc^8sfuI machinations 
dart through his brain, and sting him 
almost to madness. Sleep could not 
visit him in sucli a frame of mind; 
and during the early part of the night 
ho lay ruminating on his approaching 
fate, disturbed only by thd monoto¬ 
nous tread and occasional challenge of 
the sentinel, as he traversed the allot¬ 
ted space in front of the prison door. 
This prison was un old guard-house, 
built of wooden logs, in no very suffi¬ 
cient state of repair, situated on one 
aide of the parade-ground, inffull view 
of the barracks and officers’ ijuartcrs, 
and not far from the edge of a small 

declivity which overlooked the village; 
a pathway, leading from the latter to 
cantonment, j^ased on one aide, 
within a few yards of the building. 

It might hove been about an hour 

before midnight, and after silence had 
ibr some time prevailed in tlte whole 


atation, wben the pristmev heard the 
sentind duUenge An anawer weM 
given; one question produced, aa it 
seemed, another; the surly tone in 
which the flrat queries of toe sentry, 
and his order to keep at a diatanc^ 
had been given, was now exchanged 
for a more placid voice, and this soon 
relaxed into something like a smother¬ 
ed laugh. Other voices now joined in 
the conversation, among which, d- 
though they all spoke in an under-key, 
Starofsky imagined he could recognise 
some not unfamiliar to his ear. As he 
continued to listen with new interest 
to tins dialogue, our soldier was start¬ 
led by another noise at the back of his 
prison, subdued, indeed, and low, but 
which sounded, as he thoi^ht, like the 
cautiousand constrained efforts of some 
one working at the foundations of bis 
prison, and endeavouqng to shake its 
wall, without producing a noise loud 
cnough*^ to attract notice. Whatever 
the object of such a proceeding might 

be, Starofsky saw no good reason for 
interrupting it, by dving the alarm. 
It was improbable that the intention 
of those 60 employed could be inimi¬ 
cal to him. Condemned to die upon 

the morrow, what worse evil could his 
worst enemy propose to inflict ? any 
change in his condition must be for 
the better; perhaps a lurking gleam 
of hope—that iignt, so ever reimy to 
dawn upon and to beguile the human 
breast—even then arose in his secret 
heart, and confirmed his resolution to 
wait the event in silence. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed in this 
way, when the noise suddenly ceased; 
in half a minute more, three distinct 
taps on the wall were given, as if to 
excite the prisoner’s attention, and a 
voice, proceeding as it soenied from a 
chink iti the wall, pronounced these 
words in a low clear tone, and in the 
Armenian tonguePrisoner 1 sleep 
not tO'idght—be cautious and vigi¬ 
lant, and two houra after midnidit 
hope for aid.” All was then still ; even 
the voices of the sentry and his com¬ 
panions had ceased. At midnight the 
guard was relieved; and the new sen¬ 
try, left alone, commenced his measu¬ 
red pace before the guard- house, hum¬ 
ming at the samq time one of his coun¬ 
try airs. Bu&||iwas not long left to 
hit solitary meditations. The saiite 
voices which had accosted his prede¬ 
cessor, now attracted his own notice* 
The challenge was given, the voices 
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replied, the sentry was pacified, sod 
the coBvemtioD reoommenoed In the 
same manner « it hod done on the 
ibcmeroceooioQ; lattgbin(!r and talking 
went on in front,—and the oaine si¬ 
lent bat earnest operations in rear of 
the giurd-housc. Nor was it long be« 
foie the efibcis of that labour became 
apparent. ▲ log fbrroing the fonnda- 
t&D of the wall, was seen by Stardf- 
sky to more—a portion of the fioor 
feU in, as if it had been undermined 
-r-on arm appeared enlarging the aprr« 
tnro, until it became of sise sufficient 
to admit the body of a roan—a heud 
md-shoulders now ascended, ocaredy 
visible in the gloom—" Peter T utter¬ 
ed the same low voice, which Starof- 
aky now recognised as that of £v.in- 
nes, the son of old Cvoorgcen—** lie!uy 
not, Peter; your life is at stake—tbU 
]om me thro^h this hole, and you arc 
at liberty—^bequi^! timcisprocioua— 
a moment roay min us all!”—** Evan- 
nesl is it postdble?—have you ribk- 
ed your life ?—and for me!"—“ Hush! 
—yes—no words, but follow me."— 
Alas,! cannot, 1 am manacled; bc- 
aadea, how can I ‘idesert my colours— 
ray regiment 1 Better to be shot—to 

be flogged to death than that!—1 can¬ 
not go with you."—“ Foolish roan ! 
what would you do? would you throw 
away your life and character to hoot? 
Vour enemy prevails for the season ; 
the Star of your fate is clouded, but 
the cloud will disperse ; if you lire, 
better days may coroe—if you die like 
a malefactor to>morrow, life, name, 
and every thing, are lost, without hope 

of recovery."—That is trueindetd," 
said Peter; I would fain try, me- 
thinks, and trust to tlie future to clear 
my good name—but these shackles ! 
I am powerleos.'*—** Psha! never 
mind tnem—here, lie down thus— 
place yourself close to this opening- 
aid roe os much as yon ore able, and 
I warrant we get vou through— bo." 
—The head and aoonlders of Evan- 
nes disappeared, and were replaced by 
those of Peter, who, emoarrasaed 
thou^ he was by bit monacleB, con¬ 
trived toasaurne a petition above the 
aperture favonrahle to the efots of 
m «&d the powerful irtoi of 
_ seising bold of his cblUr, 
Mm downvrtM^ main force. 
Bvas mere, and more 
e, the SttffiabtgB ^ Storofsky 
forced aHDOthered gvoM flvm hialipt, 
while the other alroesf despaired of 
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dragging the fettered body of bis friend 
through the untoward gap. But life 
or death lay upon tbrir eSbrts, and 
perseverance does wonders; the earth 
by dMp'eea gave way; another log was 
partioJly diaplaoad, and Evauneti had 
the satisiacUon at length to see the 
body of Starofsky, half suffocated in¬ 
deed, and sorely bruised, hut witliout 
material injury, beyond the walls of 
hia prison. 

" Now, for the love of God, exert 
yourself^ roy friend, without delay," 
whispered Evannes earnestly; ** here, 
take a mouthtVil of this brandy; it will 
give you strength." The bewildered 

Starofaky mechanically complied; the 
fresh air and the spirits together did 
wonders in revivinghim. lean stand 
now, I think/’saidhe—**ay, andrun 
too."—“ Ah ! but there must be no 
running yet. Sec you the top of yon 
height there? We must gain that un¬ 
noticed, and place it between us and 
the range of sentries around the sta¬ 
tion—we should otherwise draw their 
fire, and most probably be instantly 
tiken. Follow, and do as you see roc 
do." Laying himself at full length 
upon the ground, Kvaniios now moved 
cautiously forward upon all fours, ta¬ 
king advantage of every inequality in 
the ground to cover himself from view, 
like a cat stc.-iUng upon its prey. Sta¬ 
rofsky attempted to do the ^ame, but 
his manacled hands were sadly in hia 
way. He grovelled on his breast- 
half raised, and then threw himself 
forward, but scarce made any way, 
and was almost in despair at bis slow 
progress. ** i cannot get on this way," 
whispered he; ** 1 must get upou my 
feet.'—No, DO!" replied Evannes 
earnestly, but in tones as low; ** take 
courage—see, we have not twenty 
yards to go. See, throw your arms, 
manacles and all, over my back, and 
attend only to your feet—I will drag 
you along, only keep up your sparita y* 
and in this painful moniKr did they 
proceed slowly and with difficulty. 
Suddenly the voices before the priion 
became silent, and the sentry's step 
was heard. The two friends lay filat 
upon the ground,and held their breath. 

The sentry challenged—waa answered 
—the clash of arms was heaii—It 
ia the officer of the night going Wa 
rounds," whispered Siarofoky; 
he enters the cell, we are lootbut 

after a few wordi another 

was heard, and footetepa departing; 
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afl« tlie lentry resumed his 

accustomed pace* 

A minute or two of iurther exer« 
tion now brought Starofsky and bis 
friend to the lip of the hcdfow which 
overlooked a part uf the village. *'Now 
follow as fast as you like/' said Evan* 
nes, rising, and rapidly, but noiseless^ 
ly and wjth caution, descending by a 
path which wound downward to the 
river bank. But he turned from the 

regular ford to which it led^*^ Not 
here; we cannot cross here/' continued 
Kvanoes; ** we should be seen by the 
sentries on the bank above^this way 
^follow me this way,"—and gliding 

behind an old enclosure, he made his 
way at the same swift pace along some 
brushwood on the bank, to a turn of 
the stream considerably farther down. 

This is the place,” observed, Evan* 
nes; here we may cross without dan* 
g^, for no one dreams of looking af¬ 
ter this deep puol~-the fords arc all 
watched. Trust to me—lean upon 
me—I will convey you safely across." 
The pool was deep enough, iu truth. 
At the first step Evannes was up to 
the breast; but be stood firm, and 

supported the fettered Starofsky, so 

that the plunge might not be heard. 
The bottom was rough with shelving 
rocks, so that it was difficult to pre* 
serve their footing; and before they 
had made three steps, Evannes had 
to swim, supporting his embarrassed 
friend. At length, however, they reach¬ 
ed the fuKher shore, and scrambled up 
the bank. ** By the blessing of holy 
Saint Grcgory,”Haid Evannes,*' I ho{>e 
we may call ourselves safe. The horses 
are close by, and we shall need them 
—feet alone would serve us but little 
stead now.” He led the way to a 
patch of copsewood at no great dn- 
tance, where they found a man hold¬ 
ing two horses, who seemed impatient¬ 
ly waiting their arrival. ** Oh, Evan- 
nesj is it you ? wc thought you roust 
have failed, and were taken perhaps. 
Thank God, you are come ; my father 
was in an agony, and would stay here 
n9 longer; he went to see what had 
happen^—but hold, here he comes." 
It was indeed old Goorgeen, who ar¬ 
rived in great agitation, and who, up¬ 
on aeeing Staro^y, uttered a fervent 
^laaulation of thankfulness, and fell 
upon his neck. " Ob, my son, ny 
son 1" cried he, in hurried accents; 

“ thank Heaven and the Virghi, yon 
are restored to us—-but ibis is no time 
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for dela y ■ qu i ck, quick—the hammer 
and pincerw^-tekeOT these viiefiettevi,- 
and Jet .118 begone— tbey must soon be 
alanned—let «M be gonel" Willing 
hands make ^wrt work—Starofsky s 
manadcs were speedily wrenched ofi' 
at the expense of some small portion 
of cuticle; he was instantly mounted 
upon a horse, the old man got upon 
another, desired Peter to follow him 
close, and without any further expla¬ 
nation, off they set at speed towards 
the village, leaving the rest to follow 
as they uni^t. 

Buried in the most secret crypt of 
old Goorgeen’s liabitation, which con¬ 
tained more accommodation beneaUi 
its roof, than its exterior gave reason 
to expect, Starofsky, stretched upon 
a bed of the softest felts, was mini¬ 
stered unto by all,family of his 
worthy host, and r^with least ten¬ 
derness by his gentle mistress, who 
had long since learned to conduct her¬ 
self towards him with the perfect fa¬ 
miliarity of a sister. It was here 
that he became acquainted with the 
circumstances by which his release 
bad been effected, appeared that 
one of Goorgeen's sons, cusning to Kar 

Kcclissia on businesa, had heard by 
cliance of Starofsky'a arrest. The 
young man lost no time iu acquaint¬ 
ing his father with the circumstance, 
who on his part much alarmed, had 
immediately naatemd with two others 
of his family to the station, in order 
to render such assistance to bis friend 
as might lie in his power. liis horror 
may be imagined when he learned that 
Starofsky had not only been arrested^ 
but tried and condemned to death,— 
and then lay fettered and imprisoned 
until the following day, when the 
cxecudpn .was intended to take place 
with all due military form. 

But Goorgeen, although amazed and 
shocked, did not abandon the hope of 
as'isting his friend. Having ascer¬ 
tained that no hopes of pardon remain¬ 
ed, bis next object was to discover the 
lace of his confinement, after which 
e held a consultation with his sons 
and one sure friend in the village, and 
with their assistance contrived the bold 
scheme which wu to liberate the roan 
who bad twMe saved his own child. 
Perfectly aeqtHdWIlP with the fondneas 
of the Hossian Bcddiers for good brao- 
dy, a Bqtior which the Armenia 

have the an of raafcing in perfecrion^ 
he di^tohed one of hts aona along 
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with ft nepbeir of his friend to div«* 
the sentry’i fttteatioii Arom hii charge 
—to enter into eonvemtion, and, by 
plying him with abundance of tin 
faTourite cordial, to oonfuse lili intel* 
lecte, ao that he ehould not discover 
the operations carried on in rear of the 
guard-hoiue for liberating his prison¬ 
er. But as it was not to be escpected 
diese operaUona could be com¬ 
pleted within the term of any one sen¬ 
try's watch, it was agreed that the two 
voung men should withdraw before 
the relief took place, and return again 
to play tile same game with the succeed¬ 
ing sentinel' The result of these opo- 
ntionB has been seen ; and to those 
w^o have witnessed the negligence too 
common among the Russian guards, 
their success will not appear surpri- 

With regard pi^ans for the future, 
the family were as much at a loss what 
to propose, as Starofsky himself. To 
evade the vigilance of the Uussian mU 
litary authorities, in a country entirely 
under their sway, and pervaded in au 
quartersbydeta^ments of their troops, 
appeared a proposal; nor did 

a temporary^.rOtreat into either the 
Turki&n or the Persian territories af¬ 


ford a much better chance of personal 
safety, even if our soldier could have 
contented to a measure which would 
give a better colour to the false accu¬ 
sations under which be at the moment 
suffered^for still he cherished a hope 
that his innocence might yet be esta¬ 
blished, and that, through the favour 
of his friendly captain, hu might reco¬ 
ver his good name and position among 
his countrymen; nor would he sacrifice 
this hope to any dubious prospect of 
personal safety. Nothing, therefore, 
was dedded on at the nq^ja^xeept 
that he should remain was 

in strict concealment, un^ pursuit 
should be past, and afterwards act aS 
circumstances might indicate. 

His confinement was not, however, 
destined to be of long continuance. 
14ie ^y elapsed without an event of 
consequence; and in the evening, seve¬ 
ral of the fiunily assembled in Starof- 
sky's hiding-place, to-while away the 
heavy, anxioua honw. One by one 
they had dropped dff mpd i^etired to 
thew several donnllte4ea, Itovtfig with 
hftss Bvannes alone ; and they two were 
tIflUng over the and trying to 
jNunt the ftiture in Infighter hues than 
were warranted by the doady aspect 


of tha present, when a diatant sound 
fixed at once die attoution of both— a 
low, continued, rumbling noise, steal¬ 
ing g^ually upon the dead repose of 
midnight, and increasing evaey mo¬ 
ment m loudness—then came a faint 
shout—then the yell and bark of dogs. 
*S Good God, wliat can that he ?" ex¬ 
claimed Evannes. It is die tram¬ 
pling of boire," cried Starofsky ; it 
IB the Cossacks come to seek for me.** 
** Hush, be still—remain quiet where 
you are, Peter,—they’ll never find you 
here if you ore but prudent;—I'll go 
and hear what they are about, and re¬ 
turn soon to tell you.** 

But the shri»s and the tumult 
which now swelled upon the air, con¬ 
vinced Starofsky that diere was some¬ 
thing on foot more serious than the 
arrival and search of half-a-dozen Cos¬ 
sacks—nor was he mistaken. Evannes 
burst into the cell—*' The Persians I 
Oh God, Starofsky, it is the Persians I 
they kre upon us! murdering and sei¬ 
zing on all they can lay hold of!—My 
mother and sister must be concealed 
here—God grant the place escape their 
diabolical search." Again he rushed 
out,—butreturned in umoment,thrust 
in his mother and Shushan, exclaim¬ 
ed, Stay with them, protect them, 
Peter !"—closed and made fast the 
door, and rushed from the place. 

Starofsky, who, on comprehending 
the first startling intelligence of the 
Persian attack, was about to follow 
Kvannes from hts hiding-pface, pau¬ 
sed when he saw the females thus com¬ 
mitted to bis protection. 11c caught 
the trembling Shushan to his anna, 
caressed and soothed her; spoke such 
words of hope and comfort as be could 
to her mother ; and when, as the shout 
and the rattle of fire-arms, and the 
gallop of horse, approaciied and ra^ 
around the place, all hope seemed lost, 
he threw his arms around them both, 
and swore to shed his last drop of 
blood in their defence. Oh, it is 
dreadful—dreadful!" gasped the mo¬ 
ther, in smothered accents; ** and my 

S oor husband, he will be murdered. 

ut, great ! what is this?*' ex¬ 
claim^ she, pointing to Mmoe bright 
lines of light which showed themselves 
through the chinks of the roof and 
walla—'' the house is on fire I—we 
shall be burned ]'*—and Starofsky with 
horror, and almost with despair, be¬ 
held the fiasbes, and felt the first saf- 
focating fumes of the smoke, curling 
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throuali the cell. Without reply he 
rushed to the door, tore open bolts and 
bars, and catching up Shushan in his 
arms, bore her through flames, and 
smoke,and crackling timber, to an open 
space before the door. *' Oh (iod! my 
mother—save Iter—oh, save her, or I 
will also perish!" exclaimed the be¬ 
wildered girl; and Starofhky, scarce 
casting a look upon the wild flgurcs 
that flitted about among the circling va¬ 
pour, dashed back once more through 
the flames, and succeeded in reaching 
the almost senseless mother of his inis- 
tri es. I)ut his retreat became now more 
painfuland uncertain; hiseyts, blinded 
by the smoke, scarcely served to guide 
hiR steps, and the roof, partly tallcn 
and burning, had filled the place with 
flnmc.s, ond dust, and rubbish, so that 

more than once he stumbled and near¬ 
ly fell with his burden among the 
scorching ruins. But a stout arm 
and ardent heart bore him through it 
all ; he persevered, and at length 

burst into the open air, where, stag¬ 
gering forward a pace or two, his 
senses reeled, and he fell with her 
whom lie had saved upon the earth. 

His consciousness, however, did not 

quite desert liim. The cool fresh ait 
relieved his breast of its suffocating 
constriction, and he opcnetl his eyes. 
But what a scene met their first 
hurried glance 1 Flames everywhere 
bursting to the sky—wild mounted 
flgures galloping furiously here and 
there, like demons in their native hell 
—men and women shrieking, flying, 
and falling under the fierce blows of 
iheir pursuers. Within a few paces 
lay the headless trunk of a slaughter¬ 
ed villager, and the black caps and 
bright scimitars of those who hover¬ 
ed around accounted for the deed; 
the head had gone, with many others, 
to represent that of a Russian, to the 
Shah, upon the next announcement of 
a victory over his northern enemies.— 

Shusnan! Great God! Shusliun! 
"VS^ere is she ?” exclaimed Starofsky ; 
and, turning round, he cauglit the 
fluttering of her white garments, as 
she was borne oflf by two Persian sol- 

dicra, adding her ineffectual shrieks to 
the hundreds that echoed around her. 
Heedless of everp thing but the hor¬ 
rible fate of his mistress, Starofsky, 
seising a fragment of burning timber. 
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rushed after the retiring group, calling 
upon them franticly to stop—to aban¬ 
don their prize. The men did atop, 
and looked around them, and our 
soldier prepared fur a fierce encounter; 
when, at that very moment, a party of 
horsemen, headed by two wbo bore 
the look and the dress of chiefs, rode 
up to the s-pot, and ordered the soldiers 
to deliver up their captive. “ This is 
my share of the spoil," exclaimed one 
of the chiefs; “ I claim this female 

as my own."— “Sheis yours,” replied 
the other; “ you have dtservtdhtr 
well." Starofsky turned towards the 
first speaker, preparing lo dispute his 
claim; but what was his amazement 
and indignation, when, in spite of all 
di'iguisc of dress and equipment, he 
recognised, in this leader ol » Persian 

marauding party, hia implacable and 
successful enemy, thfe young Tch—ky! 
“ Infernal, traitorous villain!” ex¬ 
claimed he, as he flew towards him, 
brandishing his uncouth club, and 
aiming at him a furious blow. Sliarp- 
ly curbing back bis horse, till its 
bauncht-s almost touclied the ground, 
Tch—ky avoided the force of the wea¬ 
pon, which, however, grazing and 
deeply cutting his left cheek, descend¬ 
ed with numbing force u|)on his thigh. 
** Curses upon thee !—thou again, Sta¬ 
rofsky !" muttered he through his set 
teeth, as he drew a pistol from his 
saddle-bow—“ but ray time has come 
at last—and behold thy mistress in 
my power, fellow, before I send thee 
to hell!” He cocked and levelled the 
deadly weapon at Starofsky s head ; 
but ilie Versian officer, with a rapid 
movement, struck up his arm, and the 
ball whizzed harmlessly in the air.-— 
Hold 1 hold! friend,” said he; ‘‘ with 
this mia^ou have no business. Touch 
not the Shah's prisoners. You have 
got your own share of this night s 
swil—BO be content. I have orders lo 
send every Russian taken alive lo 
Tabreez, where the prince wants To- 
pechees* and artizrns. Rest satis¬ 
fied this fellow will never trouble you 
more.” The slrugglea and inlrcatus 
of Starofsky were alike* in vain. He 
was seized, pinioned, and dragged from 
the village, whilst his shrieking mis¬ 
tress was borne off in aiioihtr direc- 

tlOVlo * . \ ^ • 
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an hundred places, our luckless sol« 
dier, witlt his arms titd behind him, 
was driTcii onwards at a horseman's 
rein, who urged liis beast rapidly up 
tlie valley, in company with the greater 
part of the assailants, now in full rc« 
treat, laden with spoil and prisoners, 
and driving before them a quantity of 

sheep and cattle. The villHge itself 
was reduced toa heapof smoking ruins. 
More than once did the unfortunate 
Starofbky, heartbroken and despair¬ 
ing, thron ing ))iinself down u])on the 
pathway, refuse to move a step fur¬ 
ther, and rail u|>on his tormentors to 
put an end to his sufiflring; and as oft¬ 
en did the blows of clubs, the goading 
of sprars, and forcible tugtring at the 
ropes which bound him, oblige him to 
rise and lesuine his painhil march, 
while the torturing tlioueht of his 
mi-tress in the power of that ruffian, 

addeii poignancy to his misery. Of 
her, or of her ^av^^h(r, he saw no more. 
Although innru than out- femuli' cap¬ 
tive was borne past, he could not dis- 
tingtiisii her whom his eyes were 
strained to discover. 

Iti spite of theeflPbrts of the retreat¬ 
ing Pfci.sians, their progrts-*, as they 

approaclirii the mountains which se¬ 
parated the valley from the Persian 
frontier, hfcaw<* slow and perplexed, 
by tl »c hiisi'c at <1 P'‘>nfM‘ion c*f men 
and c.ttl.H*, jdinii.fd l 'gfLlj<r iu the 
narrow, ami snneiinjis duncero’os 
path ; and now and iheii.a biUlork or 
cow WU8 jostled ovtr tl»c fitee]» decli¬ 
vity, or 0 lu rd or n flock, contoundtd 
by the upro.tr, tlic shoaling of men, 
and the harking of docs, would turn, 
anti run madly down the ])recipite. 
livery step irjcrtasfd the confuhi<;n ; 
amt, lon^ before they reaciiid the 
gorge of lim pa s, a grey Ifght in the 
c»8t annoiirii!td the approach of morn- 
i sg. jlt this time, as the ailvnnce of 
the inaraudiTs, who, to the number of 
tWflvc or fifteen, prtcedt d the more 
tumultuous throng, had rounded a 
projecting cliff, and were entering a 
rough patch of Bcattcred brushwood, 
they were saluted by a loud shemt 
front n rough voice, and a single horsc- 
ronn, followed at a little distance by 
two others, advanced from the thicket. 
1'ho a]tpcal was speedily rejieated, and 
the Petsians now knew it to be the 
challenge of a Uussian picquet, and 

>>urted in alarm at the rencounter; 
but observing the sinall number of 
which it appeared to consist, their own 
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courage returncnl, and replying with 
a scornful shout, they dashed forward 
to annihilate their opponents. 

The three Cossacks fired their pis¬ 
tols and retired, but only to the edge 
of the brushwood cover, above which 
the assailants could presently discern 
some twenty or thirty long spears and 

caps hastening to join thoir compa¬ 
nions; and the desultory assault of the 
Persians was met by a far luor.c se¬ 
rious and determined charge on the 
part of the Cossacks, which quickly 
made the former retire in groat confu¬ 
sion, leaving five or six of their num- 
hcr transfixed 4vith the spears, or 
pierced by the bullets of the Uusaians. 
The precipitate retreat of the Persian 
advance upon the already disordered 
Tna‘'S in its roar, coinplclod tho utter 
confusion of the marauders. Ignorant 
of the Teal cause of the alarm, they 
could iina;iiue nothing less than a ge¬ 
neral attack of the UuMsiuns ; and ( 1)0 
panic, inrxa&cd by the tiiuniphai.t 
shouts of the Cossacks in front, be¬ 
came universal and uncontrollahle. 
Ti.e Persians took to fiiglit it) all di- 
n clions ; some chui)brri)ig up th<’ hill 
sule, others (la»<hit)g downwards into 
the valley bclotv ; all throwing down 
their loads of booty, and abandoning 
the prisoners to ihtir own diseifion. 
'lilt- catrl *, no longer under re-traint, 
gailopcd here and there, most of then) 
taking the road hoMv.Mids; so that, 
in a fd'V minut's. ihi- Co-sarks, after 
laying about tbun with swoid ami 
•pear as long as thox* was any one on 
whom to deal their blows, rtmaired 
masters of the field, and s\tch of the 
prisonirs os had not likewise i scaped. 

Aii)>n)g tho lalttT was Siarof-ky, 
who, stunned and b.'wildered hy all 
that liud piissed, and having his hands 
bnund hcliind him, never thougld of 
flight. Tho Costacks, wh')«t first were 
tlcltghted at})aving rtscued a comrade 
from the durance tu ^^hich he had 

bcci) destined, simuted ^^till louder for 
joy, when they recognised in the pri* 
soner tho villain who, an it was under¬ 
stood, hid betrayed the village to the 
Persians, and be was triumphantly 
carried to their comraatiding officer. 
To the taunts and upb''aidings of the 
latter, Starofsky replied but little. I 
atn innocent,” s:iid be. ** I was de¬ 
livered, by little loss than a miracle, 

from the fate which awaited me; and 

who is there, that, conden.iied upon 
false witness as 1 was, would have re* 
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mained in his cell to undergo an un« 
worthy death, when the means oF es¬ 
cape were in his power? ]}ut I entreat 
you, teJl tnc~havc all the pr 4 Honer 8 
lu'cn recovered ?—have you sten Cap¬ 
tain Xch—ky ? is Ae taken ? and 
how came you to be so opportunely in 
this place to-night?”—“ Is the fellow 
mitil, or drunk ?’^ returned the Cossack 
commander what, in the devil’s 
name, is be prating about Captain 
Tch—ky ? what has he to do in thi^ 
business?—but, scoundrel! it is no 
thanks to you that wc arc here, nor 
will you have much catisc to rejoice 
at itbring him along, comrades— 
bring him along.” So, directing a jmrt 
of the rcscucil ^iriKoners to a^slst some 
of their own number in securing the 
booty and cattle, the party puslied for¬ 
ward to Kar Tcclissia, wliere they ar¬ 
rived about noon. 

Siftrofhky, sick, w'oundcd, and wea¬ 
ry, was at fjijce conveye<i to a prison of 
sufficii ut hicurity, until the prepara¬ 
tions for a sli it t inquiry into the events 
of tin* ])rccediiig night should have 
l i on HKidc, when, before carrying into 
execution the sentence under wiiich the 
prisoner still stood condemned, it was 
th eine^d expedient to examine him far- 
llu-r. Bi forc being convoyed to his cell, 
Stjirori»ky prevailed upon an uld com¬ 
rade, in whom he could confide, to car¬ 
ry to his commanding olHccr and pa¬ 
tron, Captain P—, liis liutnhle but 
earnest request for a few minutes’ in- 
t< rviow, upon the plea of having infor¬ 
mation of consequence to communicate. 
It was lute in tlic evening before Cap¬ 
tain P—, who appeared to be <x- 
iretncly occupiid, could comply with 
tlic prisoner’h reqaist; he remained 
with him mar iin hour, and it was re¬ 
marked that, as he quitted the prison, 
his couiitciumee was much agitated ; 
that on refnrning to his quarters, seve¬ 
ral Cossat'ks WL-re dispalchcd in diHc- 
rent directions, and that in the morn¬ 
ing tlte C-aptaiii himielf took horse atid 
quitted the station. 

During the whole of the following 
day. our soldier awaited the moment 
which should bear him to his final ex¬ 
amination, or to death, with an anxie¬ 
ty inseparalde from his painful situa¬ 
tion ; but hour after hour passed on 
without a Fummons, nor w'as a single 

footstep heard near his cell, except 
the measured tread of the sentinel, as 
he passed and renassed the door. To¬ 
wards evening, the sound of drum and 
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trumpet, and military nnuic, annonn* 
ced some event of more than ordinary 
importance, and even in his dungeon, 
Starofsky could distinguish Uie bustle 
which it occasioned. It had no rela* 
tion to him, however, for the murmur 
subsided by degrees, and the prisoner 
was left to another anxious night, ig¬ 
norant not only of his future fate, but 
of the cause which had protract^ it 
to another day. 

The morrow was destined to termi¬ 
nate this uncertainty. The unusual 
bustle and military music again an¬ 
nounced some extraordinary move¬ 
ment, and when, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, a guard conveyed Starofsky 
to the hall of military justice, he re- 
inarktd that a larger number of troops 
than customary were on duty, and 
that a greater crowd of officers, in their 
gay uniforms, thronged the quarterj® of 
the commandant of the station. The 
cause of this increased parade »oon be¬ 
came know'n to him. General U—f, 
nn officer of high rank, proceeding 
from TeRis to a«aunte a considerable 
command in the approaching cam¬ 
paign, who had been expected fur some 
days, had arrived at the station on the 
preceding evening; and ns the events 
connected with Starofsky's coiidernna- 
tion, esc’ipc, and re.capturc, had exci¬ 
ted con’^idtrable interest, it had been 
resolved to defer the final examiuation 
of the prisoner until it could be con- 
(Uicteil in the presence of that distin¬ 
guished officer. Accordingly, when 
Stirofsky entered the hall, he observed 
the general occupying the principal 
seal among his juJgts. It was a so¬ 
lemn and impressive scene. A more 
than cooimoti dtgrcc of interest con¬ 
tracted every browj and every eye was 
bent with earnest scrutiny upon the 
prisoner, as he entered, heavily fetter¬ 
ed, in his undress uniform, all soiled, 
and torn, and scorched, by the effects 

of his various adventures. 

The first step taken by the court 
was to order a recapitulation of the 
substance of the prisoners previous 
trial and condemnation. It was then 
?el forth, that while tiius under sen¬ 
tence of military Jaw, he had broken 
from his prison, fled from justice, and 
was retaken by a Co?9sck detachment, 
under circumstances detailed at large 

by the commander of that detachment; 
and he was then culled upon to de¬ 
clare by whflt means he had escaped 
from confinement; who were aidinir 
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and abetting in this escape; and bow 
he came to be in the situation in which 
the detachment bad found him ? 

Starofsk^ cast an ansdous glance 
around—his eye sought for his only 

friend, Captain P-; but it found 

him not, and the heart of the prisoner 
sank. By a powerful effort, bowem, 
be rallied his spirits, and, couBding in 
his innocence alone, he addressed him¬ 
self to tell his own story, from first to 
Ust, in truth and sincerity. In reply 
to the first part of the interrogatory 
put by the court, he declared that, al¬ 
though doubtless he had receired as¬ 
sistance in effecting his esespe, he could 
not, and would not, declare who had 
yielded it. “ l-risoner,” observed one 
of the members, ** beware—remem¬ 
ber YOU already lie under sentence of 
death—but it is to die the death of a 
soldier;—it remains with the court to 
change the manner of that death—and 
not only additional suftmngti, but in¬ 
creased di gradation, may await you, 
in case of obstinacy or contempt.”— 
** Far be contempt or obstinacy from 
me, your excellency,” replied Starof- 
sky ; “ but I will appeal to the can¬ 
dour of the court, whether it would 
add to ray credit as a man, or my ho« 
nour as a soldier, were 1 to betray the 
friend who risked his life to save 
mine? Thus much I may and will 

declare, that no one belonging to this 
station rendered me the smallt st as¬ 
sistance, or knew of the intended re¬ 
scue. Nay, I swear, that 1 ktu-w not 
ofit myself^ until called upon to choose 
between liberty and life, or death and 
disgrace. Who, your excellencies, 
would have hesitated? Innocent of 
the charges under which I lay cun- 
demned, if I died, I died as a crimi¬ 
nal. With lengthened life came the 
hope of one day proving that inno¬ 
cence ; and though I did not dread to 
meet a soldier’s fate, 1 could not resist 
aeicing on the chance which thus of¬ 
fered itself of proving that I had not 
merited the death awarded to me. 
And shall I betray those whose zeal 
and kindness procured me such a 
chance?—No) You may add a few 
hours of torture to a weary life, or 
throw a little additional ignominy on 
a name that will soon be forgotten for 
ever; but I never was a traitor to my 
country, nor will 1 be so to my 
friend.*' 

In the murmur which arose in court 
as the prisoner concluded these words. 
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an attentive ear might have caught 
the suppressed tones of admiration; 
nor could the observant eye have fail¬ 
ed to trace, even in the generally calm 
unbending faces of the members, de¬ 
cided indications of the tribute which 
they paid internally to the manly 
bearing of the condemned criminal 
before them. A short discussion now 
took place, which terminated iu a re¬ 
solution to permit the prisoner to pro¬ 
ceed with his narrative. In doing 
this, Siarofsky begged permission to 
remind the court of certain circum¬ 
stances which he had stated in his 
former defence, and particularly of 
the charges he had found it necessary 
to prefer against Captain Tch—ky. 
The court stopped him at that point, 
^cautioning him to confiiic his commu¬ 
nications to matters which might con¬ 
cern himself. But upon Siarofsky 
declaring, that much of what he had 
to tell reiuteil to tins very offiL'cr, In* 
was permitted to proceed; and accord¬ 
ingly entered into a full detail of 
every circumstance that had eccurred, 
from the time of his reaching the vil¬ 
lage of Khoshaiiluo, to tlie innmeiil of 
his re-capturc by the detachment of 
Cossacks. 

The court listened to every particu¬ 
lar of this liurrutivc witli uiivaiying 
int'.rcKt—sumetittics with evident uiiil 
powerful eniotiun. When Starotsky 
described the appearance of Captain 
Tch—ky as one of tl»e leaders of 
the IVrKtan marauders, the seiiFatiou 
created among the tnembers was very 
great, and some countenances express, 
id indignation, others merely atna/c- 
ment, while others again looked upon 
each other with an air of intulligcTice 
wliich did not escape the notice of tlie 
narrator. They examined him very 
strictly upon certain parts of his rela¬ 
tion, and questioned and cross-ques¬ 
tioned him ill particular regarding 
every point wind) tended to criminate 
Tch— ky. The substance of his 

statement, with Ihe questions put to 
him, and his replies, were then read 
out to him, and he was required to 
declaie whether he agreed to every 
part of it. 

Btarofsky was now called upon to 
produce sucli proof or evidence as he 
might have of the extraordinary and 
even improbable facta he had stated. 
In reply, he shewed the court his fet¬ 
tered hands, and demanded, how a 
wretched priaoner, restrained from all 
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communication beyond his dungeon 
walls, should collect and arrange his 
proof of facts which had occurred in 
the best of conflict nay, how, in 
such circumstances, was he to prepare 
a defence even in the most ordinary 
case?—“ But/' continued he, “ I am 
not without evidence. I have a wit¬ 
ness, and that in the person of Cap« 
tain Tch—ky himself. The blow 
which I aimed at him as a Persian 
officer—as the foul ravislier of an in¬ 
nocent female, although it failed of its 
object, did not entirely miss its mark. 
The club with which 1 dc.tlt it, grazed 
and woundid his left check; I saw 
the blood flow>~nor can the scar be 
yot healed yes, he bears the mark 
Diy arm has impressed ; and if ye pro¬ 
fess to seek for truth, and to deal jus* 
tice hi-tweeii man and mnn, let that 
man be sent for and confronted with 

him he has falsely accused of a crime 
which he has liimsclf committed.” 

“ V(;ur demand is just,” answered 
the presiilent, and it shall be com- 
]>lied with ; but, prisoner, rcmt inbcr, 
th.ic even shouhl tlie guilt of Captain 
'IVli—ky be clearly established, it can¬ 
not affect jour own position. Jt inav, 

indeed, aflect the credit of that officer 
as your accuser, but the proof of your 
crime rests upon evidence which can¬ 
not he afttctcil by his character, and 
has not as yet been impugned in any 
.slmpe or degree; you stand charged, 
upon clear evidence, of having lield 
trcasoiinblr correspondence with the 
enemy—his letters have l>ecn found 
in your possession, and for this you 
have been condemned to die—think, 
therefore, upon your own situation; 
if you have aught to adduce in your 
oivn favour, or calculated to disprove 
these facts, the court permits you to 
declare it now—seize tliis your last 
opportunity, or the law must take its 
course.”—Alast” replied the pri- 
fiOiUT, “ vrhat more can I have to say ? 

1 positively, and upon oath, deny ha¬ 
ving ever held such correspondence; 
the letters producca against me I ne¬ 
ver saw, lu-ver heard of, till so pro¬ 
duced—1 cannot even read them; 
they doubtless proceed from the ma- 
clunations of that enemy wlio 
sought my ruin wdth such indefatiga¬ 
ble jicrscverancc. I have no more to 
add. Jily only friend and patron— 

he on whose benevolent exertions I 
had grounded all my hopes—ia not 
here to aid me. I submit to my fate; 
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but I shall die more at case, if xny 
cruel destroyer shall have b^ un¬ 
masked by my efforts, and prevented 
ikom any longer persecuting those 
whom he has marked for his prey." 

A movement at the entrance of the 
hall now attracted attention; and the 
name of Captain Tch—ky was an¬ 
nounce as appearing to the summons 
of the court. On him, occordingly, 
was every eye now turned. He was 

dressed in uniforub but wore a mili¬ 
tary cloak, which shrouded all his 
person, and his head was enveloped 
111 a shawl. He came forward as if 
suffering from pain, and apologised 
for his unusual costume upon the 

I ilea of illness. The court immediate- 
y commenced their interrogations. To 
their question of, whether he had been 

at his post at-upon the night in 

question, he replied, that he bad been 

there for the greater portion of that 
night, but, towards the latt«'r part of 
it, liiul docmed it expedient to accom¬ 
pany a small party of his men upon a 
reconnoitring expedition. Of how 
many liad this reconnoitring party 
consisted Of four btsidcs himself. 
It wa^ singular that he should have 

thought of quitting his post at all 
without orders?—inwhatdircctionhad 
this expedition proceeded? He men¬ 
tioned the direction. At what time 
liad they returned ? The hour was 
stated. Captain Tch—ky appears at 
present to be in pain ? He had been 
fnr from well. Had the Captain re¬ 
ceived any bodily injury.^ He had 
been bruised by a fall from his horse. 
^Vhen? Upon the reconnoitring ex¬ 
pedition in question. Would the 
Captain please to uncover bis face ? 
He did but the left cheek was 

swelled and bandaged. 

The members of the courUroartial 
now held a short consultation toge¬ 
ther, at the termination of which Cap¬ 
tain Tch—ky was ordered to retire 

for the present, and the president then 
addressed the prisoner:—‘‘ Peter Sta- 
rofsky, the court have listened to your 
deposition, and have given you every 
possible opportunity in their power fur 
proving your innocence of the charge 
against you; but although they ad¬ 
mit, that there may be particulars in 
your case, which, under circumataneea 
less strongly against you, might have 

weight in your favour, these cannot af¬ 
fect the positive evidence under which 
your sentence was prouounced. There 
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is, therefore, no change in yoor con- 
«Iitton—you must prepare for death— 

(tu<ir(I, remove tlie prigoner/* The 
previous excitement of awakened liopc 
rendtved (hi«unexpected cnnHrmation 
of his sentence doubly painful to the 
uiihtippy Starofsky ; he gazed wildly 
upwards fw a iiioment—“ Oh, God ! 
thy will be done 1” exclaimed he;— 
then turning to the puard—'* 1 am 
ready/' he said—“ lead on/’ 

But the business of the court was 
nol yet at an end. At the entrance of 
the hall of justice Starofsky was en¬ 
countered by hiafriend, Captain P - ", 

covered with dui!t, and just aU>:htcd 
from a wearied horse. He rapidly 
enquired what had passed—requested 
the guard to halt for a few moments, 
as the presence of their prisoner might 
even yet be required—and hurried into 
court. A few minutes’ conversation 
with the president protiuced a recall 
of the prisoner—a fresh interest re¬ 
animated the faces of the tnembers, 
and the business was resumed. 

The presence of Captain Tch—ky 
was once more requited in court, and 

Captain P-now formally charged 

bim with having qxiitted his post 

at - y to join a party of Persian 

troops under an officer of tlic .Sirdar 
of Erivan; with having traitorously 
led these to pillage and burn the viU 
]a;;:e of Khoshanioo U|H)n the night of 
——; ami, moreover, witli havin-; in¬ 
sidiously and treacherously sotight to 
procure the condemnation and execu¬ 
tion of PtUr Starof-ky, a solthcr in 
the regiment of —, by a false- accu¬ 
sation, supported by forged evidence 
of hU having tr.iitonuislycorresponded 
with the enemies of his country, aud 
having committed the very crimes of 
which the said Captain Tch—ky was 
now rightfully accused. 

Theglooin y c:mn lenanceof Tcli—k y 
arew dark as he listened to this terri¬ 
ble impeachment, and- his lips were 
pale as ashes, while, in fierce indig¬ 
nant terms, he hurle*! the reproachful 
charge back in bis accustTs iliroat, 
and defiid him to prove one word of 
the poisonous slander. But when he 
saw the first witncFs tbn* wns produ¬ 
ced by his accuser, his countenance 
fell at once, and his disorder was dis¬ 
tinctly visible to the whole court. It 
was a roan, whose pale cheek and feo- 
ble soya, po leas than the bloody 
bdndig^^Si^n bis head and arm, 
fim to be su&riog under 
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severe and recent wounds. He stated 
himaelf to be a native of Kahetia, and 
fur many years a follower of the young 
Tch—ky, to whose licentious aiMl vi- 
ciouB courses he had long miniateretl. 
The sum of his evidence was as fol* 
lowsThat ho was one of the men 
whoha<l accompanied CapUin'rdi—ky 
upon the niglu in quesiiou, iu the ex- 
peiliiion which he chose to term a re¬ 
connoitring party, but of which (lie 
real destination was to julu the ad¬ 
vanced troops of the Sirdar of Erivan, 
stationid at Aberaun, in an attack 
uptm the village of Khoshanioo, ac¬ 
cording to a project roncerttd with 
the coiTimandiiig officer of that post; 
las chief object being to gain }M>sses- 
sion of a young woman, the daughter 
of an ehlcr in that vill.tgo, whom he 
had long pursued, and more than once 
attempted to carry off by force. That 
having met the Persian lorce at a point 
agreed upon, they had succeeded iu 
surprising the village, and had pur to 
death many of the inhnbilanls; hut 
had searched in vain for the young 
woman who had been the innocent 
cause of the mischief, uniil at last they 
STW her carried !>y a young man from 
beneath the ruins of a burning house, 
when bhe was instantly seiztd upon 
by the witnC'S and anoiln r aticrdanl 
of his master. The j>risoncr, l*cicr 
Starofsky, wsiB, he admiiud, the ynuug 
mull who hail rcu-iit.'1 ili<- girl from 
tlie flames—the witness had occasion 
to know and rrcogni'C him from oiher 
circumstanc's Hut afar ohtlining 
possej-Kion of ihr girl, and of tnueh 
other booty, Tcli—ky had squratcil 
himself from the la rs'an troops, and 
retired in another direction, in i nlcr 
to regain Ivs post bi-furc nsornitig, but 
iuUcd not far from the nnti«^<l village, 
on purpose to arrange ihe division and 
disposition of tltc spoil, among wliicli 
were cuii^ or two othir fctnulc cafrtiveii. 
'i'iiat wliile thus employed, an oid m -ii 
with liisson Imd joined th:-in,aiifl t-iir- 
nestly bcEoughi tln-ra to restore his 
daughter, one oflTie females they h td 
token, offiTingat the same time a con¬ 
siderable sum as her ransom. That 
Tch—ky Itad desired the old mnn to 
brii»'/themoney,a!Klhosht>u)tlhavchi8 
daughter ; upon which he had iuttant- 
ly departed, promising to return im¬ 
mediately. That, in th« meantime, a 
difference and some sharp altercation 
)iad taken place between witness and 
his master, respecting some rich furs 
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and one of the female capfivee, whom 
witness had set hist heart upon. In the 
meintime, that the old man had 
returned, pruducinfj twenty ducata, 
which his master had instantly seised, 
and lau^hiii}]^ at him, told him that his 
daughter would be only t'>o well oft'— 
that he was an old foul, bid him go 
about his business, and be tbanklul 
ho was permiitid to do so with his 
head upon his bhouldcrSr That fur* 
thcr dinpiUos had taken place about 
the division of this new plunder, which 
'1 ch—ky swore was all his own ; that 
witne-^s, in the heat of passion, liad 
uttered sotiic throats, which hla roas¬ 
ter hearing, he had endeavoured to 
pacify witness by fair promises, which 
restored peace for the moment. But 
tliat very soon after, ns they were pro- 
rt ediiip lioincwards, his master, having 
ordired the rest ol' the parly to push 
Biuartly forward to their place of ren¬ 
dezvous near the post, liad lingered 
hehind with witness, and sudileiiiy 
taking liis opportunity, hud drawn a 
pistol and shot at witness from be- 
liind; tliat witness, being sevtrcly 
wounJed, had instantly fallen, upon 
which his tiuiNtcr, p iviii,.'; him a furtlu r 
rut with liin sword, had ridden on, 
leaving liiin, a;; he thoug'at, (h «'id npeu 
the spot. 'J'hat the old man and his 
son, in their despair, still following 
ihtir retreating eotirse, had (iiscovcrvcl 
him in this iinserable pligiit, and, 
moved by his groans, had raised him 
up and aNbisted him ; nnott which he 
tleclared to them, tliat if they would 
but carry him to tlic next village, 
where lie inir^ht receive Fheltcr and 
protection, he would give them such 
infonnation as would enable them to 
n cover iheit lost daughter. That the 
old mail and his &;>ii had in eoiiKC- 
quence taki n the gr« atest care of him, 

until Captain P-, in the course of 

liis enquiries, liad discovered and had 
him earned to Kar Eccliasia. 

The foregoing evidence was coticlu- 
sivc enough agaipat Tch-—ky ) but the 
part of this mui/s testimony most im¬ 
portant to Starofsky, was his declara¬ 
tion, that the treasonable cornspund- 
cnco of which the court had found 
our soldier guilty, was entirely a aeries 
of forgetl documents,prepaied through 
the witness’s o wnagcncy at tire instance 
of Teh—Jcy, and dispose^ so artfully, 
and i\ndcr such suspicious circum¬ 
stances, as to leave no room for reason** 
able doubt of tbe prisoner having in re* 


ality been in communication with the 
enemy. Heconfirmed toothetestiinony 
of Starofkky, by declaring that he had 
himself assistetl his master in both hia 
attempts to carry Shushan off, at Tef- 
lis and at KhoMhanloo, which failed 
through the young s.iidicr's courage¬ 
ous resistance ; and that, on the latter 
occasion, he had seen and marked his 
person so well, that he had no difBcuU 
ty in recogriibiug him afterwards. 

It is unnecessary to extend the ac¬ 
count of this trial, already perliaps ton 
tedious, by detailing the efforts which 
Tch—ky made to discredit or explain 
away the testimony of this witness ; 

he was cftectually silenced by the con¬ 
curring declarations of old Goorgeen 
and his son Evannes, whom Starofsky 
had believed to have fallen under the 
Tersian sciinitars, but who, to his 
great delight, now came forward to 
confound his malicious accuser. But 
what w’as his further transport, when, 

at afignal from Captain P-, a veiled 

female w.'is intruduetd, vrlic«>c voice 

proclaimed her to lie his own lovely 
Sluishan, released from the power of 
her villainous pcrs' cutor, and safe iu 

honour as jn i.evson ! rtcarcily could 
he rcirlraiii Ins emotion, as in a low 
and iToubh il voice she added her tes¬ 
timony to ihe identity of the rufBun 
who twifc had attempud her ruin. 

'i'iic prooi', not only of Tch—ky’s 
guilt, but of Staroisky's innocence, 
was now complete. 'Phe former, in 
spite of his name and rank, was con¬ 
demned to the death of a traitor in its 
niustpoinful and ignominious shape— 
a fate wliicli he avoided by destroying 
himself by poison next niglit in prison. 
And. wbiie acquitting tbe latter, the 
court took uecusion to notice, in terras 
of the hijjhcst approbation, his steady 
anti persevering good conduct under a 
system of persecution which might 
have inode many a good soldier swerve 
from his duty,—and of lecommending 
him, in (he'strongest muiiiier, to the 
favour and considerr.tion of his com¬ 
manding officer. For favour or pro¬ 
motion,” paid General H—y, rising 
from his seat, ‘‘ he shall not require 
to depend upon the contingcnccs of 
the service. Although I well know 

that Colonel-is not the man to 

suffer merit like his to continue Jong 
unrewarded, I shall in this instance 
beg to act as hissubsititutc.—Starofsky, 

you henceforth belong to me— trust to 
me for the reward due to your patience 
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Hiid good beliavioor; and hark, let me 
hint to you, that, having some ekill in 
medicine, certain aymptoms of a pecu¬ 
liar malady under which you appear 
to labour have not escaped my notice. 
Your case, my friend, shall be con- 
^i<lcred, and we shall see whether my 

skill enables me to apply a suitable 
remedy." 

It is not my intention to explain the 
means which were adopted by the 
worthy general to remove our aohlicr's 
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disease, nor those by which the latter 
gradually rose to comfortable inde¬ 
pendence ; but this I can declare, that 
some years afterwards he was a happy 
fellow, with a very handsome wife and 
several pretty children, in the city of 
Teflis; and that, strange to say, in 
spite of the usually very efficacious 
remedy applied by the general, symp¬ 
toms of bis original malady ore still 
thought to exist*. 


riUST AKD LAST. 

No. III. 

THE riBST AKI) LAST ArPEARANCK. 

MU HLHRV AUGUSTUS CONSTANl'tNE STt’SDS. 


MRHtKRY ArnrsTt'S Cox.'han- 
TiNE SruiiBs was the son of Mr Jo¬ 
nathan Stubbs: and Mr Jonathan 
Stubbs wns the husband of Angelina 
Stubbs, who was daughter and heir¬ 
ess of Benjamin Grograni, Ihq. of 
Kerseymere Hall, a (irccian villa in 
the Vale of Forest Hii), bordering on 
Peckham Uye Cumnion. Mbs Ange¬ 
lina Grogram had trod the flowery 
path of seven and twenty springs, not 
indeed 

*• Abjuring 

For ever the society of men 

but, in spite of their society, “ living 
a barren sister," and ‘‘chanting faint 
hymns to the cold, fruitless moon." 
Neither did she exult in the thought, 
that she had been able to master so 
her blood," as to ‘‘ undergo such maid¬ 
en pilgrimagewhile, .in proportion 
as she drew nearer end nearer to the 

half-way houseof life's journey, she be¬ 
came more and more convinced, that 

“ Eurlhliff happy is the rose distillM, 
Than that which, withering on tiic virgin 
liiom, 

GrowS) lives, and dies in single blessed¬ 
ness.’* 

It was under the influence of this 
conviction that she listened, with some¬ 
thing like impatient complacency, to 
the tender protestations of Mr Jonathan 
Stubbs, a youngman of four and twen¬ 
ty, well to do in the world as a drysaltcr 
in Threadncedle Street, with a pair of 
black eyes, straiglit legs, ruddy ^eeks, 
and a comely person. Her father ap- 


f ffoved of her choice; she approved of 
icr father's approbation ; Mr Stubbs 
approved of his good fortune—(for, as 
alrcttily said, Angelina w'as an heiress) 

—and in less than six months alter 
the first ogle, xha became Mrs Stubbs, 
and hf received three thousiiul pounds 
for ttie U6C of his name, bcsiiics the 
expectancy of as mucli more whenever 
his beloved father-in-law should ex¬ 
change Ktrseymerellall for the tomb 
of all the GfogramH." 

1 have never we» one of those sil¬ 
ver spoons whicli are said to be found 
in the mouths of certain little cherubs 
vrhen they are born ; but 1 as devout¬ 
ly believe in their existence as 1 do in 
that of a multitude of otlicr things 
whereof I have had no ocular demon¬ 
stration. I believe, for example, that 
a lawyer loves honesty better than mo¬ 
ney ; tliat a Jew may be a gentleman ; 
that a minister may desert his princi¬ 
ples, and not betray his country; that 
a Whig may become a convert to the 
orthodoxy of Toryism, and his con¬ 
version have nothing to do with place, 
patronage, and pelf; that a poor rec¬ 
tor may travel to a rich deanery, with¬ 
out going along dirty roads; that the 
rogues who arc found out, arc the on¬ 
ly rogues; that the green-room of a 
theatre Is the modern temple of Dia¬ 
na; and that a coinmon-council-man 
understands politics better than he 
docs gherkins and pickled cabbage. I 
can believe all these things, though I 
have never witnessed them; and, a 
fortiori, I can believe in the manufac¬ 
ture of those silver spoons, which arc 
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known to be so decisive of a man’s 
rospcricj in this world; because, al« 
eit I liavc never seen the spoons them* 
selves, I have seen numberless instan* 
CCS of their auspicious influence, in 
persons whose success could be ration¬ 
ally accounted for in no other way. 

I do not And it any way so record¬ 
ed, but I alBrm that .Tunathan Stubbs 
came into tbc world with hh silver 
spoon. Every thing prospered with 
him. His business Went on well. That, 
it may be said, was owing to his own 
prudent management. But he was 
burnt out Uirec times: in fievcn years, 

»nd each thno he gained by the cala¬ 
mity, thanks to the fair-tlealing and 
solvency of the offlcc in which he was 
insured. The hist time this misfor¬ 
tune happened to him, there appeared 
some injurious comments in the news¬ 
papers. He brought actions for a libel 
against four of the principal ones; re- 
covert'*! 3/.jOU damages from two; 
euinpromtsed with (he other (wo for 
the s.tiiit- Miin, by which they saved 
the expenses of going to trial; and ac¬ 
cepted a hundred pounds each from 
three otlier«, which head incautiously 
copicJ the comments. He was over- 
turnt d in a Clapham .stage, and broke 
his arm; but received L.2()0 at the 
hands of an intelligent jury, as a com¬ 
pensation fur the injury he had sus¬ 
tained. Three years after his luar- 
riago, his father-in-law died, and the 
bulk of the (Program property, amount¬ 
ing to jiearly four thousand pounds, 
became his by virtue of his wife. Even 
when his wife's virtue was out of tl>c 
(piestion, he still continued to feather 
his nest; for Mrs Angelina Stubbs 
soon after coininilted a,/(in,r pan with 
an ciniiicnt carcass butcher in Ecaden- 
hall-markct,aiul Mr.Tonathan Stubbs, 
instead of throwing him into the Sur- 
ny canal, or demanding permission to 
make a target of Mr .To^eph Cleaver’s 
carcass, (which might have been re¬ 
fused,) instituted criminal proceedings 
against the wholesale dealer in homed 
cattle. He wept his last tear over tiic 
wreck of his conjugal happiness, us he 
invested the fifteen hundred pounds 
which the Lothario of I^eadcnhall- 
market had to pay, (for it was really 
an aggravated case,) in the three per 
cents, at the very lowest price they had 
touched during the preceding twelve 
months. Now, take these occurren¬ 
ces as fair average samples of Mr 
Stubbs's way of doing business, and I 


maintain, that if he bad been born 
like other children, with nothing but 
his tongue in his mouth, they never 
could have happened. 

Be that as it may, however, it is 
certain ho retired from businesa Jong 
before be reached his grand climacte¬ 
ric, to his country house at Newing¬ 
ton Butts, with the solid dignity of at 
least half a plum. What length of 
years might have been in store for him, 
if he had regularly taken Dr James’s 
analeptic pills, it is impossible to say; 
but not doing so, he had occasion to 
send the coachman one night for an 
ounce of Kpsotn Ralts. They proved 

to be oxalic acid; and stomach-pumps 
not being then in existence, there was 

an inevitable termination to the exist¬ 
ence of Mr Stubbs. An ** extraordi¬ 
nary Ecnsution," as the newspapers 

have it, was produced in Newington 
Butts by this dreadful catastrophe ; 
and every body wondered wbetlier 
young JHr Henry Augustus Constan¬ 
tine Mubbs would continue to live at 
Cinnamon House. 

Mr Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs (or, as he now distinguished 

himself on his new visiting cards, H. 

A. C. Stubbs) scon put an end to these 
very natural conjectures; for, before 
three months had elapsed, Cinnamon 
House was sold, and he had taken up 
his abode in one of the demi-fashion- 
able squares, among judges, pliysi- 
cians, barristers, and merchants, at the 
north side of the metropolis. Being 
the only lawfully begotten issue of his 
father, when the frail Angelina made 
it impossible he should have any bro¬ 
thers and sisters, he succeeded, by will, 
to three-fourths of the late Mr .lona- 
than Stubbs’s property, and, by oxalic 
acid, to the remaining fourth; the af¬ 
fair being too sudden to permit of any 
further testamentary dispositions, or 
of any of those benevolent codicils, 
which sometimes have the effect of 
tapering down primary bequests, like 
Prior’s Emma, “ fine by dc^ees and 
beautifully less.” Upon a fair com- 
putalioii, after a few trifling leipicies 
were paid, and all debts satisfled, 
young Mr Stubbs might calculate his 
inheritance, in India stock, Bank stock, 
houses, canal shares, and exchequer 
bills, at nearly eighty thousand 
l>ounds. 

llifl education had not been neglect¬ 
ed ; that is to say, his father sent him, 
at nine years old, to one of those sub- 
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mrw/’ usually kept by elfk-rly gtntle- 
meii) who know what it is to liave 
been deprived of similar advantages 
in their own youih. They feel, there¬ 
fore, a laudable gratification in ena¬ 
bling the rising generation to pluck 
some of that fruit tVora the tree of 
knowledge which they tlieinselTes 
never tasted at all. Here he remained 
till he WAR nearly seventeen ; and here 
he acquired a little I'rcnch, a little 
Irrcekj t Utile Latin, a little mathe- 
tnatics, a little logic, and a little geo- 
graphy, ** with the use of thcnlobcs.’* 
In short, he broiight away with him a 
little learning, for the obtaining of 
which his father bad not paid a little 
money. Ho subsequently enlarged his 
Lilliputian stock of idcaa, by assidu¬ 
ously prosecuting his studies at homo, 
three days a-week, and three houis c.- 
day, when he was attended by roasters 
in elocution, Italian, boxing, fencing, 
and the other sciences. This eager 
cultivation of his mind he pursued till 
he was two and twenty, and then took 
his station in about the third degree 
of fashionable society, as a scholar apd 
a man of taste. Ills father had di.tcr> 
mined he should be a gmih'muuy 
and therefore very properly guarded 
against tlie onachroniMU,'' as lie used 
to call it, of giving him a pTofission. 

It is brlievtd, (at hast it lins been 
inntlcaud,) that there exists, in every 
human mind, a master, or ruling pas¬ 
sion'—a predominating inclination to¬ 
wards some particular object or imr- 
suit. Find out what th.U ruling pn’«- 
sion or principle Is says our great eihic 
bard, and 

Comets arc rcgvdat, and %Vh-its'<:i pi 

In other words, gel hold of it, and 
it is like the key to a cipher, or the se¬ 
cret of a modern Katierfelto,—all mys¬ 
tery ia at an end, all difficulties vaiiisli, 
and all wonders ccasc. Mr Henry Au¬ 
gustus Constantine Stubbs was, in 
this respect, as well as in many otbers, 
like the rest of his species. He had 
fitJt ruling passion, and, but that hia 
father had miulc him a oi.NT).KMAN, 
he was sure nature hud intended him 
for the Roscius of his age. From his 
earliest childhood, when he used to 
recite, during the Christinas holidays, 
** Pity the iorrown rtf <i poor old mnn,'* 
and a-stonish hia father’s porter (who 
had a turn that way himself) with his 
knowing, all bg heart, ** My name ia 


his more matured cffbrta of, ** Most 
potent, grave, and reverend aigniora," 
or, ** My liege, I did deny no prison¬ 
ers/*—the idea of being an actor had 
constantly fascinated his imagination. 

Otlen, when he was at home, during 
this period, he would steal down into 
the kitchen, and, with the jack towel 
for a robe, the rolling-pin tor a trun¬ 
cheon, and the dripping-pan for a 
shield, delight its population hy a dis¬ 
play of his histrionic powers. Some¬ 
times, he would do a hit of Ihijuzct, 
and rattle thoj-ick-chain f»>r hU fet¬ 
ters; at nthers, the crook Vl-back ty» 

rant, and brandish a lark-spit for his 
sword, while he ran round the kitchen, 
calling out, “ A horse ! a horse ! ray 
kingdom for a horse !” Sometimes he 
was tlic lovc-ftick llomco; ami then 
the fat cook was made to stand behind 
the moat screen for Juliet in the bal¬ 
cony : while at others, the coachman 
had half the contents of the ilour-iiib 
ruhbccl ovtT his fac** for the tihost in 
Hamlet, while our hero apostrophized 
him as the “ Royal Dane.” AVhdi- 
evtr it chatK'cd that he could gi-t all 

tlio servants t<'r'rtlicv, be wt»\ild j^eat 

tbc whole of them Ht the large tuhle— 
cook, coachman. hou'=e-mai I, footman, 
errand-boy, and scullion—ns npre- 
Ri ntatives of the .apscmbli'd Wiieiim 
B<-natt'. niid recount, wit'.i smli inn- 
vj[)g julhos, how he won ihe love of 
DcfdcmoiJ.i, that liic houf'C-Uiaid has 
been knovm to so]j, and declare, that 
“ any man, even though In* was a 
bhicknrnoor, roigljt make love in that 
way." These were his juvmilc ex¬ 
ploits ; but as he grew up to iiiiin’s es¬ 
tate, his ambition took a wider innge. 
When he w'as only sixtren, he played 
II"t^!pnr ntapiiv.'itetheiiin'. and dthUn- 
pui^hed himself m AvUnwl^ in Rarha- 
rossa, Prince Iffit, Rnneo, and Young 
A’ormA As he advanced in years, lie 
n<lvaiiced in fame; and, by the time 
he was twenty, there was at least one 
person in liis Majesty's dominions w)io 
entertained no doubt that all the se¬ 
parate excellencies which had distin¬ 
guished (larrick, Retterton, Hender¬ 
son, (^uin, i^c. down to John Kem¬ 
ble and .Mrs Siddons, were concentra¬ 
ted in that most extraordinarily gifted 
young gentleman, Mr Henry Augus¬ 
tus ('onstantine Stubbs. The oainc 
person was olso of opinion, that it 
amounted almost fo a national cala¬ 
mity, that, being a gentleman, tbedis- 
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pUy of his unriTalleil genius was con* 
finM to occasionft] araateurcxliibitfona^ 

instead of (Udighting assembled thou¬ 
sands every night. At such moments, 
however, he was sometimes wont to 
derive consolation from the rcfli'Ction, 
that the actor’s fame was pro-eminent¬ 
ly of a perishable quality, and that it 
lived Bft« r him, literally, a oo.r etprw 
tereo, riihil; while he would often 
re);eat, with a sigh, the melancholy 
truths contained in the following 

lines:— 

Think, h.ipless anibr, though thy skill 
can raisj 

The buMtiijg peal of univcTsal praise; 

Though, at thy beck, applause delighted 
stands, 

Andlift-Jlriarciia-likc, hcriiimdrcd hands; 
Vet fame awards thee hut a part in) breath : 
Not nl) tliy talents brave the stroke (»f death! 

The pliant muscles of the various face, 

Thu mien that gave each sentence strciiglh 
nnd grnce. 

The tu’jeful voice, tlic eye thni spoke the 
mind, 

Arc gone, uor leuvo a single trac* behind!’’ 

It wa3 a natural consequence of this 
tho.itrical ardour, that Mr Stubbs ea¬ 
gerly cultivated the acquaintance of 
tragudians, comedianF, nnanigcrs, and 
dramatic writers. It was his supremo 
delight to have them at his table; and 
as he kept a good table, gave good 
wines, and excelled in his ruiainr, it 
was n delight he couJd command wlicii- 
cver he chose. He had the entrif aho, 
of tile green-TOorn at both tlu’atres, 
and ncquirctl an intininte knowledge 
of all t)ic feuds, rivalries, managerial 
ojrprvBsions, intriguc.s, burlesque dig¬ 
nity, and solemn plausibilities, of that 
tniiiitc world. Living thus in an at- 
TUdsphere electrical, ns it wtre, with 
excitement, it is no wonder that, try 
degret s. he bteame ka and less sen- 
sitive with regard to that ambiguous 
difficulty which had hitherto iinpedid 
the gratiBcuion neartst his heart. He 
was still a CKNi'i.£.MAN; but why 
should that mere worldly distinction 
be insuperable ? It was true, the 
mingled blootl of the (irograuis and 
the Stubbses flowed in his veins ; but 
it was no less true, that the patrician 
blood of the Stanleys, the Tnurlows, 
and tho Cravens, had mingled with 
the theatrical blood of a I'arrcn, a 
Bolton, andaBrunton; toiay nothing 
of tho blood-royal itself, which had 
mingled with that of a Jordan. Be¬ 
sides, though be, Henry Augastus 


Constantine Stubbs, was a '' gentle¬ 
man,** be could not forget that he had 
a cousin, who was only a pork-butrher 
ill the Alinories, and an uncle, whom 
he hnd hmrd of, who was a dealer in 
marine stores in Tdttle Britain. 

When a man ouco begins to reason 

with himself upon the absurdity of 

not following his inclinations, he is 
very near the discovery of n gootl rea¬ 
son why he should follow them. So 
it was with Mr :Stubbs. His family 
scruples oozed away, day by day, and 
hour by hour. At the happy 
thought suggested itself one niglit, as 
he was extinguiahing hi4 candle just 

before he stepped into bed, that there 
would be something like fame and dis¬ 
tinction in the bare circumstance of 
a ** gentleman*’ forsaking the elegant 
retirement of polished life, to tread 
the stage. He lay awake nearly half 
an hour, ruminating upon this new¬ 
born fancy. Other visions of renown 
came strenining into Ids mind. He 
wanned W’ith the idea of receiving no 
salary, at least not for his own benefit, 
but of appropriating the thousands he 
should realise to the Tlicatrical Fund, 
or to the encouragement of less pros¬ 
perous talents thau his own; and he 
anticipated the honour that would ga¬ 
ther round las name as the grateful 
ruwaid of such uncx'mipled tnuiiifi- 
c<*nce. In the midst of thcHcrtilectinns, 

he fell asleep. Happy Stubbs! He 
dreamtil of nothing but overflowing 
houses—three rounds of applause every 
throe minutes—cloctrificd audiences— 
intoxicnthig criticisms—and a Sinhbs 
fprrry productd by the sufthc.iting heat 
of crowded theatres in the dog-days. 

It happened—(such things do some¬ 
times happen once in a man’s life, like 
9i first child after inatrtage, which uho 

mmvtmm happens, once, to come ut 
five or six months')—it happened, I 
siy, the very next morning, while Mr 
Stuhha was sipping his chocolate and 
reading, in the Morning Poft. a criti- 
©em upon a new tragedy which had 
been most righteously damned the 
night before, that his intimate frun<l 
Mr ]*eaes4, the m.inng* r of-thea¬ 

tre, dropped in. Atier the usual sa¬ 
lutations were exchanged, and Mr 
Piacss had remarke<l that it was a fine 
morning, and Mr Stubbs had adtled 
that it was a wimly one, Mr Stubbs 
fell into a brown study. Hia miml 
laboured with a gigantic purpose. It 
was a moment on whicn hung in- 
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dcscribabic consequences.—Shall I ? 
Will he? Ves!—yes!—And he did I 
He imparted to his friend, the ma¬ 
nager, his resolution to make his first 

ari’KABAMC'E. 

Itir Peaess affected to doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of the communication ; but Mr 
Stubbs affinued, upon his honour ** as 
a gentleman,** that he was serious, and 
all Mr Peaess’s doubts ** melted into 
thill air." It was settled he should 
dine that day with Stubbs, to discuss 

the matter further over a quiet glass 
of wine. The evening came. The 
dinner, as usual, was excellent; the 
wine, as usual, was superb; the ma¬ 
nager, as usual, was coinplaisant; 
and Mr Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs, as usual, was perfectly satis- 
ffed with him&ulf. At first, Mr Peaess 
entered into the project in the sober 
way of business; hut at last, and os 
he shook him by the hand at parting, 
he swore by (i—d, he was a noble 
fellow, aud his theatre should be 
thrown open for the display of his ta¬ 
lents." llappy Stubbs! 7'/(fW(r hajv- 
py Stubbs! Tiie incessant cravings 
of a more than twenty years' ambition 
were now to be Ratis6e<l; the cireum- 
t-cribed glories of a private theatre 
were now to be exchanged for the wide- 
f-m-ead renown of an admiring empire; 
the uueclipsod dignity of the ** gen¬ 
tleman ’* was now to blend its lustre 
witli the dazzling splendour of another 
Garrick, rising above the theatrical 
liorizon! 

One only point remained to be set¬ 
tled. In wliat character should he 
burst upon the astonished town? 
Should he drown the house in tears 
with the sorrows of Z.mr ? Or win 
admiration from sparkling eyes in 
Romeo ? Or appal the Ktoutest hearts 
by the maddening passions of OthHln ? 
Or thrill the shrinking mind with the 
guilty terrors of the ambitious Thane? 
Or ** snarl, and bite, and play the 
dog” in Richard? His pcrplexityaroso, 
not from balancing between doubtful 
qualifications, but from the difficulty 
of choosing where there was no pre¬ 
ponderating one. He could play thcia 
all. He could play any thing. lie 
could play every thing. He was like 
Bottom, in the Midsummer Night's 
IJrcaro, who felt himself equU to Py- 
ramua, ThUbe, and the Lion, at one 
aud the same time. At length he fix¬ 
ed upon Hamlet, chiefiy because the 
character was so admirably diversified 


by Shakspeare, that it presented op¬ 
portunities for the display of an equal 
diversity of talent in its representa¬ 
tive. 

He made no secret of his intention 
among his friends, and one, in parti¬ 
cular, was privy to his whole course 
of preparation. This was Mr M^Crab, 
a pungent little personage, whose oc- 
casional pctulauce and acrimony, how¬ 
ever they might rankle and fester in 
more sensitive natures, were never 

known to curdle the bland conscious- 
ncsi} of self-esteem which dwelt, like a 
perpetual spring, upon the mind of 
Mr Siubbs. Mr JM^Crab was him&clf 
an amateur actor; he had also written 
n tolerably successful comedy, as well 
as an unKuca'ssful tragedy; and lie 
was, besides, a formidable critic, whose 
scalping strictures, in a weekly jour¬ 
nal, were the terror of all authors and 
actors who'were either unable or un¬ 
willing to dispense turtle and cham¬ 
pagne. 

JVIr Stubbs, it should bcinenlioned, 
considered himself a profound reader 
of Shakspeare, and believed he had 
discovered many hitherto concealed 
beauties in the wonderful ]>roductions 
of that writer. Idc prided himself, 
too, Upon the critical acumen and phi¬ 
losophical penetration with which he 
had elicited various qualities intended 
by the poet to belong to his characters; 
and he lind often said, if he had been 
an actor he should have established 
quite a new method of playing several 
of them. He was now about to be¬ 
come un actor, and he resolved, in his 
^cry first essay, to introduce one of 
Ills novelties, or new readings. What 
this was, will be best explained in the 
following conversation, which took 
place between himself and Mr M'Crab 
U|>on the subject. 

“ Depend upon it, my dear M- 
Crab," said Stubb’*, taking down a vo¬ 
lume of Shakspeare from his shelves, 

dej>ond upon it, 1 am borue out in 
my opinion, novel as it is, by the text 
of the immortal author himself; and 
I shall tffw/T’the character when I play 
it. I maintain that Hamlet ought to 
be"- 

" A I'alstaff'in little, I suppose,** in¬ 
terrupted M^Crab. 

“ No," rejoined Stubbs, he should 
not be exactly corpulent—hut rather 
ttnbonjH/inff as the saying is—sleek 
—plumpieh—in good condition as it 
were.** 
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** You talk of the text of Shakspetre 
as your authority," replied M*Crab,— 
I will appeal to the text too—and I 
will take the description of Hamlet by 
Ophelia, after her interview with him. 
What is her language? 

* Oh what a noble mind is here o’er 
thrown! 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state; 
The gjlnss and the movld of Jbrm, 

The observed of ail observers.* 

This culogium paints in distinct 
colours what should be the persona¬ 
tion of Hamlet on the stage. It de¬ 
mands, not u little fellow, five feet 
five, by three feet four, as you will 
be, if you the character as you 
call it, but rather what Hamlet him¬ 
self describes his father to have been, 

‘ A eombinutiun, and u form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his sea), 
To give the world hssuraiice of u man.* *' 
** Never mind my height,” aid 
Stubbs, elevating his head, and lui- 
sing his chin an inch or two out of his 
neckcloth.—Garrick, you know, was 
nunc so tall; and yet 1 fancy he was 
considered a tolerably good iiclor in 
ln.<^ day. Itut you rciiieinbcr the lines 

of Chailes Churchill,— 

* Tiiereuio, wliotiiink the stature all in ul), 
Nor like u hero il he is nut tall. 

'J'he tceliug senscall other wants supplies; 
1 rate no actor's merit trom his size. 
Superior lieigUt retiuires superior grace, 
And what’s a giant with a vacant face ?’ *’ 

“ Very true,” answered IVrCrab, 
and, to follow up your thc(»ry, w^ere 
1 asked, what is an actor ? I should 
answer, 

* 'Tin he who gives my breast a tboiisand 
pains; 

Can make me ^vl each passion that he 
/rtgns; 

Kiirage, compose, with more than magic 

art,^ 

With pity and with horror tear my heart.* 
But, come; let me hear ‘your rea¬ 
sons for believing that Hamlet ought 
to be a portly gentleman. 1 see you 
are ready with tncm." 

** I am,” said Stubba, '' and I’ll 
bet the receipts of the house, on my 
first appearance, against those of your 
next comedy, Uiat 1 convince you I 
am right before 1 have done. Now, 
mark—or, as Horatio says, 

* Season your admiration for a whiles 
With an attent ear, till 1 may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these same page^ 
This marvel to you.* 


Hal hal that is apt,” continued Mr 

Stubbs, with a simper. 

For God's love, let me hear," 
added M'Crab—I hope that’s apt 
too.” 

If,” said Mr Stubbs, looking ex¬ 
tremely grave, “ if, I say, we take the 
very first soliloquy of Hamlet—almost 
the first words he utttrs—we shall 
find a striking allusion to his habit of 
body ; and not only shall we be struck 
by the allusion, but, I contend, the 
whole force ond meaning of the pas¬ 
sage are lost, unless the speaker can 
lay his hands upon a goodly paunch, 
as he exclaims, 

* Oh! that this too loo solidflesh would melt, 
TImw, atid resolve itself into a daw.* 

We arc not to suppose Ilamlct 
speaks metaphorically, but physically; 
and his corporeal appearance should 
be an illustration of liis words. He is 
already weary of the world—he wishes 
to die—but' the Everlasting has fix¬ 
ed liis canon against slaughter,’ 
and, therefore, he prays for natural 
dissolution, by any wasting disease, 
which may * tliaw^ and dissolve his 

* too too solid fiesh.’ This, perhaps, 
you will consider merely conjectural 
criticism : plausible, but not demon¬ 
strative. 1 own it bus a higher cha¬ 
racter in my eyes; and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, even the ghost of his 

own father glances at hia adipose ten¬ 
dency, when he says, 

* I And thee apt, 

But duller sliouldst tLon be than the fat 
weed 

Tliat roots itself in case on Lethe’s wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this.’ 

That is, according to my reading, 
' fat as thou art, thou wouldst be 
duller than the fat weed of Lethe if 
you did not bestir yourself in this busi¬ 
ness.’ Observe, too, with wbat pro¬ 
priety Sbakspeare bas liere employed 
the word * stir,’ It being a well-known 
fact that corpulent persons have a 
strong disinclination to locomotion. 
And Hamlet himself, (in hi'^ interview 
with Roseuvrantx and Gnildcnfuern,') 
makes a pointed allusion to the indo¬ 
lence and lethargy which so common¬ 
ly accompany obesity. ‘ I have of 
late,' he says, * but wherefore 1 know 
not, lost alt my mirthf foregone all 
custom of exercises, and, indeed, it 

goes SO heavily with my disposition,' 
iic. &CC, Now what is this, I would 
fain know, if it be not the natural 
complaint of a man suffering under 
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the oppression of too much flesii ? or, 
fls he afterwards expresses it, with 
another allusion to nis fatness, ' to 
grant and sweat^ under a weary life?' 
Vou have quoted the language of 
Ophelia in support of the common no¬ 
tions with regard to the personation 
of this character; but you forget the 
remarkable expression she uses when 
d^cribing to her father the unexpect¬ 
ed visit of ' Lord Hamlet/ while she 

was ‘ sewing in her closet/ 

At lust, a little shaking of iniito arm, 
And thiicc Uis head thus waving up atid 
duvvr*, 

He-ruised u sigh so piteous and prorouiid, 
As It did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being.* 

What say you to this?— His bulk ! 
The sigh was so profound, that it 
seemed to shatter even his bulk! I 

fancy I inigiit xeti my cusc here, and 
win my wager, ch? Ilut I am too 
skiliul a general to throw aw’ay my 
Strength at the beginning of a battle. 
If I have not already l.’eaUn you from 
your last stronghold—from your last 
ih-fence—I have a rurfitt tie' re/<crve, 
which will at onco dcciile the viciory. 

You remember the concluding scene, 
I suppose—the fencing bout between 
Hamlet snd Laertes? What do you 
think of the following little bit of dia¬ 
logue? 

* A touch—a touch,—I do 

roi'fp’i-'-. 

jHa".—O ur son shall win. 

I'AT AM> aCASr oi 

BUEATli. Here, 

Humtet, lake my napkin—rub thy brows 
* • • C'xne, let me wick thv i act 1’ 

Do you not imnginc you ace the 
imrsy Prince, putting and blowing 
and sweating with the exertion lie 
had nude, and' larding the lean earth/ 
like another raistad'almost ? Nay, 
the very words, * Conu*, let mo wipe 
ihy face/ are addressed by Doll Tear- 
sheet to Fahtaff^ when he was heated 
by his pursuit of Pistol Alas, pour 
ope, how thou sweatest! Come, let 
rnc wipe thy face.’ Hem I" (quoth Mr 
Henry Auguatui Constantine Stubbs) 
I have done—and pause for a re* 

piy“ 

« You’ll be horriWy laughed a1^** 
said M'Crab, ** if you do vake-Ham- 
Itl a fat little fellow.” 

“ Shall 1 ?" exclaimed Stubbs, with 
AjCpntcutcd chuckle, and rubbing his 


han^—** shall I be horribly laughed 

" Ay,“ replied M*Crab, "and glo¬ 
riously gibbeted the next day, in all 
the papers, for your Sancho Pauza 
exhibition.” 

"Pooh!”ejaculated Stubbs, "pooh! 
poob! what care I for the rascally 
papers ? Don’t I know what aort m 
cnlica they arc who guide the public 
taste, and fulminate Uicir mighty wx 
in the columns of a newspaper ?” 

" Why, to be sure,” answered 
]\I*Crab, " when it is recollaeted that 
innc'tenths of the gentlemen of tlic 
press are ouly competent to writedown 
the ideas of others, never having tried 
to do so with their own, it is an ab¬ 
surdity to value * at a pin's fee’ their 
trashy slip slop; but the ntisfurtuiic 
is, that however much you or I may 
despise, with equal ^scorn, their ecu- 

sure and their praise, there arc those— 
and they not u few—who hold for 
gospel whatever they read in the 
newspajicrs.” 

" I know what 1‘11 do," exclaimed 
Stubbs;—** I’Jl prepare the public 
mind for rny proposed innovation—or 
ratber, innovHtions—fur I iiui-nd in¬ 
troducing several new readings in the 
part, quite as original as the one I 
have now propounded to you. I'll 
aiiilrcss two or three letters to tbe 
Alorning Post, and say a little about 
the * gentleman* of indcpemlcnr for¬ 
tune who is shortly to appear in Ham¬ 
let, and hia originul study of the cha¬ 
racter. That will be an' excellent 
ruse (le guerre, eh ?'* 

" Do no such thing," icplied >I‘Crab, 
with a malicious gravity. *' I'ake the 
town hy surprise. It is the oidy way, 
if it is to be taken at all. But wbot 
are your oilier new readings t" 

" It would weary you/' answered 
IMr Stubbs, to go through the 
whole. ril mention one, however. 
I intend to let Ophelia ace, 

* 'riiat I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in crult.’ 

So, after bidding her ' go to a 
nunnery,' before 1 q^uit the stage 1 
will take her hand, kiss it tenderly, 
look in her face with a silent expres¬ 
sion of doting foudnesa, and sigh ilca- 
pcrauly aa 1 slowly retire from her 
presence.” 

“ It may be ne#^’* said M*Crab, 
" but it will be a gross violation of 
the author's text.” 
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« Ilowr so, friend MTrab ?** replied 
Stubbs. 

‘‘ How so!" answered M*Crab. 

“ _You forget that Polonius and the 
Kiiiij conceal theniuelvea as * lawful 
CNpials,' behind the arras, watching 
this interview, in the hope of thus 
(liscorering whether the madness of 
Hamlet springs from love or not j and 
t!*iat immediately after llumlct quits 
the stage, they cuter, the King ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ Love! his affections do not 
that way ti'nd/ But sunly Shak- 
spcarc would notliave put such u sen¬ 
tence into the King's mouth, if Hamlet 
were intended to shew, by the very 

concluding act qf his interview, that 
love wan the predominant passion of 
Ids soul at that moment/' 

'* Never mind," said Stuhbs, a little 
dbconctrtctl,— “ J do not think 1 am 
quite so strong here as upon rny fat 
j>i>int; bnt an imjiasslooed ki>« of the 
liaiul, as if to atone, l>y lliat silent 
lhou;:.h eluqvic-nt langitagc of love, tor 
Ills )iar.»liniss, will prodtice an cliict, 
dipend upon it. It will elicit mon¬ 
strous apphtinc.’' 

** It sinmld do so,” rtjditd ^ITrab, 

for it %\ill be trioustrously iidicu> 

ious.'* 

“ N'iinftuitv !'* exel;ii*ini(l Stubbs, 
gaily ; “ liure arc more admirers, in 
this world, of the nilicuiuus ihait of 
the true, that K i me tell you. But I 
imin to my .studies, fur the night ap¬ 
proaches. Next Monday—and this is 
'i'huuday—ntnl I am hy no meuns fin 
/ait }Ct itj my jnirt. So good morning 
—let me fcee you soon again-~and 
meanwhile adim! adieu I remember 
mo!" 

Illr j\l‘Cr.ib departed ; and Mr 
Ilunry Aiq'u'.tus ('onsuiniine lubbs 

prepared to go ihrotigh tlie soliloquy 
of “ To be—or not to be,’* Ixjfore a 
mirror which relUcleil the wdiulc of 
his })cri-ou. 

I\I»ndiiy came, and oh J with what 
a flatter of delight Mr Stubbs ca'>t 
his eyes upon that part of tlio paper, 
where the play for the evening was 
antumneed, and whore he read, *• Thin 
wniiiag wi/i be uctcfl Ihtt trugvdg af 
ihmUt: thepuH of Hamkt by a tot- 
tiemnn, his first appearance on any 
stage/ But this was not enough for 
the eager appetite of his supremely 
blest ambition, lie rang for his boots; 

he put on his hat and gloves; he walk¬ 
ed forth ; he traversed more than fifty 
streets ; stopped at all the green-grocers* 


shops, biscuit-bakeri, butchers, and 
fishmongers, where the bill of the day 
was invitingly hung out, or leaned its 
rubric face against the railing; read, 
again and again, ** The part of Ham- 
hubya oENTi.RMAN, his first appear¬ 
ance on any stage :’* wondered the ma¬ 
nagers did not send a bill to every shop 
in the metropolis; thought the cob¬ 
bler's stalls ought not to be without 
them ; sauntered past the stage door 
of — theatre, and carelessly min¬ 
gled with a group of five or six men 
and boys in fustian jackets, who were 
spelling the biB of the play i admired 
the increasing taste for dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions among the lower orders; and 
returned home delightfully fatigued 
with lus |>eramhulatton. He had at¬ 
tended the List rehearsal on the prece¬ 
ding Saturday, and so bad nothing to 
interrupt his meditations for tlie rest 

of the day ; and in order that they 
might not be interrupt d, he gave 
btnet injunctions that ** he was at 

homo to nobody." He dined alone, 
off a roast chicken and a pint of Ma¬ 
deira ; and on one side of his plate 
was the “ tragedy of Hamlet, by W. 
Shakspoare/’ and on the other, a Email 
house bill, as it is called, spread out, 
with the decanter placed ui>nn one 
corner of it, to prevent it blowittg 
away whenever tlie servant opened 
the door. 

Thus he sat, feeding on walnuts ami 

glorious fancies, till he luard the five 
o’clock bell of the general posttnan, 
when he stai ted up, and prepared to 

go to the theatre. His carriage was at 
the door—and he told the coachman 

to drive down - street, that he 

mi^jht see, in pasdug along, whether 
the crowd ut the pit and galliry doors, 
would obstruct his progress. It was 
nut quite so large ns to stretch across 
the enni igc road ; but he was sure 
there were some hundrotU, though so 
early, and he thought they tnust have 
heard who the gentleman’* was, that 
was then rolling by: He would not 
be poiiilive, too ; but he could almost 
swear he heard on huzsa, as he passed 
along. There were above a dozen per¬ 
sons collected round the stage door; 
and he plainly perceived that they 
' ^ew back with respectful admiration, 
aa^tite new Hamlet stepped out of his 
carriage. 

He hastened to his dressing-room, 
where be found his friend, the mana¬ 
ger, Mr Feaesa, who sboelt him cor- 
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ditlly b/ tli« hand, as he informed 
him that tliey had an excellent box* 
tok. Stubi^ smiled graciously; and 
the manager left him with his dresser^ 
to attire himself in his customary 
suit of solemn black." Mr Stubbs had 
kept his intention of stuffing tlie eba* 
racter a profound secret, fearful lest 
any mere technical objections should 
be made by Mr Peaess, and desirous 
also of making the drst impression in 
the green-room. M^ben he entered it, 
therefore, in the likeness of a chubby 
undertaker, ready for a funeral, rather 
than in that of the ‘'unmatched form 
and feature of blown yoUth’’-^in short, 
the very type and image of poor Tuke* 
ly in Peter Pnstoratf^his eyes and 
ears were on the alert to catch the look 
of surprise, and buzz of admiration, 
which he very naturally anticipated. 
He was a little daunted by a suppress* 

cd titter which ran round the room ; 
but he was utterly confounded \vhen 
his best and drerest friend, Mr Peaess 
himself, coming up to liim, exclaim* 
cd,—“ Why, zounds! Mr Stubbs, 
what have you been doing } By G^-d, 
the audience will never stand this." 

" Stand what ?" replied Henry Au¬ 
gustus Constantine Stubbs. 

** What eclioed the manager; 
" why this pot-belly, and those cherub 
cheeks." 

“ Pooh ! pooh!" replied Stubbs, 
" it's Shakspeare’s, and I can] prove 
it." 

" Von may pooh! i>oob ! as much 
as you like, Mr Stubbs," rejoined the 
manager; but, by G—d, you've 
made a mere apple-dumpling of your* 
self." 

" Do you think so ?" exclaimed 
Srubbs, glancing in one of the mirrors 

—“ Well; I do assure you it is Shak- 
speare, and Til ^ove it. But what 
ah^l I do and he looked imploring¬ 
ly round upon the broad, grinning 
counttnances of the other performers 

“ Do K ejaculated Mr Peaess;" you 
can do nothing now—^the curtain has 
been up ^ese ten minutes; Horatio 
and Marcellua are coming off's and you 
must go on.** 

At this moment the ghost of Ham¬ 
let's father entered the room, but be* 
fore he had time to lode upon hia son, 
the call-boy’s Mimmona waa heard for 
the King, Queen, HanjJet, Pobnius, 
Laertes, &c., to be ready, and forth 
sallied poor Mr Henry Au^pistus Con* 
staotine Stabbs, to prove, if he could. 


to the audience, that his rotundity 
was perfectly Shaksperianl 

The awful flourish of drum and 
trumpet was sounded their majes¬ 
ties of Denmark, attended by (heir 
train of courtiers, walked on. There 
is a pause! All eyes arc bent in eagfr 
gaze to catch the first glimpse of the 
new Hamlet—all hRnd.<i are ready to 
applaud. He appears—boxes, pit, and 
gallery, join in the generous w^'lcome 
of the unknown candidate. He re¬ 
vives— liastcns to tlie foot-lights— 
bows—another round of applause— 
bows again—and again—and (lien falls 
back, to let the business of the scene 
proceed. He Iwks rou^d, meanwhile, 
with the swelling ^sciousness that 
lie is tliat moment ** the observed of 
all observers," and tries to rally his 
agitated spirits; but just as he is bc- 
giuriing to do so, his wandering eye 
rests upon the ill-omened face of ^f'- 
Crab, seated in the front-row of the 
stage-box, who is gazing at him wUli 
a grotesque smile, which awakens nn 
ovtrwliciming yecolkction of Iiis own 
prediction, tnat he “ would he horri¬ 
bly laughed at, if he di<l make Ham¬ 
let a fat little fellow." as well as a be¬ 
wildering reminiscence of tin' inana- 
ger’s, that, by G—d, the audit nee 
would not stand it." 

It was soon evident they would not, 
or rather that they could not, siuiul 
it. But it was not alone ills new read¬ 
ing in uhat regarded the person of 
Hamlet, that excited astonishment. 
Mr Stubbs had so many other new 
readings, that before he got to the ciul 
of his first speech, lieginning with, 
" Seems, madam ! nay, it is,” they 
were satisfied of what was to follow. 
When, however, Mr Stubbs stood 
alone upon the stage, in the full per¬ 
fection of his flgure, and'Conccntratcd 
upon himself the undi'^ided attention 
of the house—when he gathered up 
his face into an indeucribable ospecl 
of woe—'but, above all, when, placing 
his two hands upon his little round 
belly, be exclaimed, while looking sor¬ 
rowfully at it, 

*' Oh, that this too too solid flesh would 
melt, 

(Pat, went the right hand,) 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew," 
(Pat, went the left band,) 

the effect was irresistible. One roar 
of laughter shook the theatre, from 
the back row of the abllUng gallery to 
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th^ first row of the pit, mingled with 
cries of bravo ! bravo ! go on, my liU 
ih fdlo\D^yo\x nhall have fair ptay-^ 
oiknce — brain) ! aUence ! Stubbs, 
meanwhile, looked as if he were really 
wondering wlut they were all laugh* 
ing at; and when at IcngUi silence 
was partially restoreil, he edntinued 

his soliloquy. His delivery of the 
lines, 

“.Fyton’t, oil fie ! *lis an unweeded gar* 

i den 

That grows to seed: things rank and 
gross in nature," &c. 

was one of his new readings—for hold* 

ing up his finger^ And looking towards 
the audience wilh a severe expres* 
sion of countenance, it appeared as 
though he were chiding their ill man¬ 
ners in laughing at him, when be 
said, “ Fye oii’t—oh, fye!” 

He was allowed to proceed, how¬ 
ever, with such interruptions only as 
Ill's own original conceptions of the 
pirt provoked from time to time; or 
when any thing he ha4 to say was 
obviously susceptible of an application 
to himself. Thus, for example, iu 
the scene with Horatio and Mrircellus, 
after his interview with the ghost :~- 

*‘77«wi. A.nd now, good friends, 

As you are fiiends, scholars, and soldiers, 
(live me one poor rcfjue&C. 

Hur. What is it, my lord ? will. 
Hanu Neoer laaia kmm wk(U you lm\’ 
seen io-nijffU ." 

Let him, if he likes," exclaimetl 
a voice from the pit—he’ll never 
see such a sight again.”—Then, in 
his instructions to the players, his de¬ 
livery of them was accompanied by 
something like the following running 
commentary: 

" Speak Iht speech, I pray you, as 
I pronounce<l it to you, {that ia impoam 
aibfef) trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it, as many of our play¬ 
ers do, {ifntyhicrj) I h^ as lief the 
towh-crier spoke my lines. * * •—Oh, 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious, periwig-pated fellow {fike 
youraet/) tear a passion to tatters, ^o. 
—I would have such a fellow whip¬ 
ped {give it hinijJie deterva it) for 
o'erdoing Termagant. • • • Oh, there 
be players that I have seen play, (no, 
wr ace Aim,^ and heard others praise^ 

and that highly, (oh! oh! oh 1) not 
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to apeak it profanely, that, hawing 
neither the accent of Christians, (hal 
ha! ha!) nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan, nor man, nave so strutted 
(bravo ! little \in !) and bellowed, 
{/a7Aim again !) that 1 have thought 
some of nature's journeymen had 
made men, (u>ho made you ¥) and not 
made them well, (no, you are a bad 
ft.) they imitated humauiiy so abo¬ 
minably.'’ (Hoara of laughter.) 

It was thus Mr Henry Augustus 
Constantine Stubbs enacted Hamlet; 
and it was not till the end of the 
fourth act that he suffered a single 
observation to escape hini, which indi¬ 
cated he thought any thing was amiu* 
Tlien, indeed, while sitting in the 
green-room, and as if the idea had 
just struck him, hes^d to Mr Pcaess, 
Do you know, 1 begin to think 1 
have some enemies in, the house, for 
when, in the scene with Ophelia, I 
said, ' What should such fellows as I 
do crawling between earth and hea¬ 
ven?' somelwdy called out, loud enough 
for me to hear him, ^ Aye! what, in¬ 
deed r’ It’s very odd. Did you notice 
it, ma’am ?" he continued, addressing 
the lady who performed Ophelia. ** I 
can't say I did,” replied the lady, bi¬ 
ting her' lips most unmercifully, to 
preserve her gravity of countenance. 

This was the only remark made by 
the inimitable Mr Stubbs during the 
whole evening, and he went through 
the fifth act with unabated self-con¬ 
fidence. His dying scene was ho¬ 
noured with thunders of applause, 
and loud cries of encore. Stuons rai¬ 
sed his head, and looldng at Horatio, 
who was bending over him, enquired, 
Do you think they mean it?' 

Lie still, for <*od‘s sakeexclaim¬ 
ed Horatio, and the curtain slowly de¬ 
scended amid deafening roars of laugh¬ 
ter, and sliouts of hurrah 1 hurrah ! 

The next morning, at breokfist, 
Stubbs found all the daily papers on 
his table, pursua^ to his directions. 
He took up onc^ tnd read, in large 
letters—'^ Thbatex. First and 
Last ArvcARANCS of Mr IIenuy 
Augustus Constantikk Stubbs, 
IN Hamlet^" 

Ha reed no nuffe* The paper drop¬ 
ped'Irom his bands; and Mr Stubba 
remained nothkig but a obnilsmak 
^1 the rest of |df Ufe. ' 

M. 
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It wait on a bright beautiful morning 
in the latter end of the month of Aprils 
that Edward O’Noill shut up the win¬ 
dows and locked the door of his cham* 
bers in Trinity College, Dublin, and, 
ealling a porter to attend him with his 
portmanteau, set off to take his place 
upon tlip public coach which passed 

through tho village of !•-, in the 

county of Wicklow. The man is not 
to be envied who is too proud, or too 
Hl-hunmured, to enjoy the outside of 
a post'Coacli on a tine morning, when 
the sky is clear, the breeze iresh, the 
trtcs covered wit)» young leaves, and 
tliousands of birds >inging in the 
hedges. We make a special exception, 
however, in luvour of the unlucky 
wight whose morning’s drive is but the 
end of his night’s journey, when, af¬ 
ter a long coDtost with cold, and sleep, 
and the dancer of tumbling off, he 
nods in drowsy wc&riae&f-. unable to 

lift his aching cyciuld to tlic reviving 
sun. 'J'liis is ino.^t borrdde, and se¬ 
cond only to fca-sic!cnc'={*; hut let a 
man mount to hi:> seal alter a good 
night’s elec p, and, r« scdvctl to bo in 
goocUhumour even with lingineii, let 
him thank God with a iiit-rry heart 
for the blc^'sed .'.iinshinc and this age 
of improvement/' when coaches travil 
some nine miles an hour, and his spi- 
rir*c will ri-i'. and iius enthu.siii’am about 
breakfast wax greater and greater as 
be dashes along. This, at least, ought 
to b«* the casio, if the traveller he 
s<ound, wind and litnb, and have ijo 
Bpc'riai occokIo!) of love, or grief, or 
debt, to imublu him. In Ireland, the 
carriage of men s aruTiftl is ret 

upon much lighter and more clustle 
Hpring.s than iti Kngl.vnd, and, there¬ 
fore, the outside of a coach, in a fine 
morning, is there generally a sociable 
merry place, the leader of the sport 
beintr, for the most part, tlie driver of 
the horses, who, liowwtr (iglit a rein 
ho may keep over his steeds, never 
thinks it necessary to bridle liis own 
mirth, and uses the lash of hU wit 
much offener than that of hfs whip. 

Mr O’Neill, whom it is to be hoped 
this little digression obout morning 
coach-travelling has not caused to be 
quite forgotten, mounted the coach¬ 


box, and was scon joined by the 
Jehu,” whose appearance, to be un¬ 
derstood by tlm English rt ader, must 
be described, as well negatively as af¬ 
firmatively. lie wus not, then, a heavy, 
slow, ale swollen man, with neck in¬ 
volved in liuf^,e convolutions of cotton 
shawls, with body guarded by.ascvm- 
fold biiield of coatt:, and hand^ enve- 
lupvd in gloves, Uiick as the lade of a 
butiUlo, and who seldom opvns his 
lips,except to talk to, or of, his horses; 
but he WRsnn active-looking, middle- 
aged man, with a ruddy face and a 
quick merry eye, and wiili notliiiig 
7 </v»/J\s 6 /oM<//iuhi£; dress beyond a box- 
coat, and a hat with a brim of ruilitr 
more than ordinary dimensions. 

Tm proud to see your lionour this 
fine muniin’/’ said lie to O’Neill, as 
he took the reins with one hind, and 
touched his hat with the other. “ Go- 
in’ down to the Vale, sir, I suppo.-ie ?” 

Ye^, Jerry,” replied llie young 
gentleman. and a pleasant dtivel 
hope we shall have.” 

Pluze (iod, sir,” said Jerry, as he 
laid Ills wliip acres, tin* horses ; and 
aw.iy tlii ihislii'd ihroii-’fi iko rragni* 
ficeiu square of SU 5 hi u s (iret n. and 
procfed».d out of town by the dirret 
soutli road, which pisf-n*' al .ng by the 
sea-shore, ^.anetaius In.uii-n tiomif by 
llie ini* rvtiiing hotisi.s :ih i g>jrdM)«, 
but more frequently coinniaiuiing a 
view' of the beautiful hav, with the 
pruuiontcry i,i llowth sunidiiig out 
into the wide sea, iis ru<'ge<l c)iU\ 
luoking, in the (biatance, full und blue 
as the sky above them, an-l the kc'i 
. stretching out far beyond, with ves¬ 
sels beenrning visible on the verge of 
the horizon, or, in these ino'U rn rirnec, 
a dark speck of cloud, in lu-a'ing the 
distant smoke of a steamer. O’Neill, 
who liad an eye and a taste for scenic 
beauty, was too fully occupied with 
tlic view bcfiirc him to t *ke much no¬ 
tice of Jerry’s familiar saliiUtions to 
all the common people he met upon 
the road, whether acquaintances or 
not; and ns an Iriish coachman, no 
more than other men, likes to throw 
away his joke, except when there is 
some one to enjoy and applaud his hu¬ 
mour, Jerry contented birosclf with a 
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‘ God speed you, nei^jhbour,” siul 
whistled htg favourite air of*' Plainly 
Connor.” 

As soon, however, as our atudeni 
destslcd from studyin;^ the beautiful 
nnd turned to the picturesque, Jerry 
be;];:)!! to seek materials for his jokes, 
as well for his own entertainment us 
that of his company; and the first 
thin^ u'hicli liit his fincy was a lean 
ami sorry cow, driven along the road 
by an old man, who!»e appearance in a 
more fasti lio is country ilia*! poor old 
Ireland would have excited some sur¬ 
prise. lie was an old man, and tnll, 
with a Sparc, healthy-looking f.ice, 
W'htcli bore manifest indication of ha¬ 
ving cncoiintiTcd every variety of 
weather; hts loose nneotnbed grey 
hair L'soait'd from beneath a luad- 
picce of felt, with half a rim, which 
hail, perhaps some twenty years be¬ 
fore, heen a black hat, hut was now of 
undcBiMhh' shape and coU>ur. Ilis 
bodv was enveloped in a long loose 
threadbare brown grcat-cnat, or jock, 
secured rouiul his waist by a small hay 
rope; his !)rct’chcs were open at the 
knees, iind the old grey worsted s»ock- 
inge, of which the foot parts wore ut¬ 
terly worn away, were wrinkled down, 
leaving the upper part of his legs 
hare; and on his feet were old, but 
sull unbroken brogues, winch were 
partly filled with hay. to serve the of¬ 
fice of the stocking feet, which had 
nil bed away. Thus dressed, the figure 
moved along, with a strong black¬ 
thorn stick in his hand, in a slow 
swinging trot, somethin" between a 
walk and a lazy run, and occasionally 
talkc<l to his cow, in a laiiiTuagc which, 
doubtless, the quadruped atol hinisilf 
un-icrsiood very well, but which, not 
being a w ritten language, we cannot 
present lo our readers. 

(tod save vou, Pat,” shouted the 
conchman, with a strength of voice 
which shewed that his lungs had not 
Buffered from his life of hardship on 
thcroul—“ God sivc you kindly,” 
rejoined the Cow-compcller. 

** Where did you stale (steal) that 
COW?** said Jerry. DivU a use in 
tellin* you,” said the man ; forauch 
a horn ro^ue ns you are, wouldn’t be 
let within a mile of the place.*' 

'* Faith, an iv it was goin’ to stale a 
baste I was,** said Jerry, with agood- 


humoured grin, it’s not the Hkes of 
that I’d be afther takin*. How much 
would you ax for her skin ? an* be me 
sowl! you might sell the rest of her 
for onld bones.” 

** Maybe,” r.ejoined the man, " if I 
was bred up to thievin’ an* sulein, 
like you, I’d have been ’cute enough 
to take the best; but it's wtdl to get 
any thing these hard times.” 

Weil, Pat,” said Jerry, “you’re 
always ahe<rty ould fellow, at any 
rale. How is the woman that owos 
you 

'I'his Ittstquestion was one of mere 
politeness, for before there was time 
to answer it, Jerry whip()ed on hia 
liorsfs, which be bad suffered to walk 
while he held his colloquy with the 
man of the cow. • 

There sat behind O’Neill, upon the 
top of the coach, a stout KngHsliman, 
with a groaKV face, who was taking 
down some patterns of Sheffield ware to 
make sales in Wexford, and tins being 
his first jiMirney in Ireland, he listen¬ 
ed with surprise and apparent horror 
to the conversation we have just re¬ 
cited. Is not this a dreadful coun¬ 
try, sir?” said he, turning to a roan 
who sat beside him, with the lower 
part of his face sunk within bis ample 
neckcloth—** Is not this a dreadful 
country, where such a conversation 
as that whicliwe have just heanl passes 
ds nothing extraordinary?” The man 
whom he addrt'ssed Imppcned to be 
fast asleep, and therefore made no 
reply ; but g'ving a somnolent nod at 
the time, wltich burietl Ida nose yet 
deeper within his neckcloth, and 
caused a*.ifnuUaneous snort, the ICng- 
li»hmuu received this us a sign of con¬ 
currence of opinion, and proceeded.— 
** That the mim was a thief, any one 
would have suspectetl from merely 
looking at him ; but to have the cl- 
fi'ontery to admit, or, at all event*, 
not to deny, that he had atolen the 
animal, shews such a contempt of all 
law and propriety, as, bad as the coun¬ 
try is, 1 Ciiuld not have expected. I 
should really like to give iiifurinatton 
to some magistrate, hut I auppose if I 
did, some of this fellow's comptnioDs 
wooM shoot me from behind a hedge.” 
—“ It’s true for you,” asid the speaker, 
suddenly awaking with a jerk of the 
coach, knd perceiving that hU compt- 
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nion had been addressing him, but 
without having the least notion of 
what he had been saying. 

The coachman tunica round to the 
Englishman, with a look in which 
contempt and huroouc were curiously 
blended, and then addressed O'Neill 
in a low Toice—“ Be my sqwJ, sir, 
there’s the beat joke of all; the Eng¬ 
lish gentleman behind us thinks it’s 
in earnest we wor. I wish your ho¬ 
nour 'id help me to take a proper vine * 
out of him." 

** I would be a bad assistant, Jerry," 
said O'Kcill ; ** 1 must him en¬ 
tirely in your bands; and if any one 
can make fun of him, you will."— 

To be sure, your honour, I love a 
bit of sport as well as anotlier," said 
Jerry : but sure, sir, you could just 
say Yes, or No, as^ if it was talk¬ 
ing to you I was.”—Well, well,” 
replied our student, whose failing was 
that he did not know how to refuse,— 
** 1*11 assist so far, if that will do." 
Nothing coulddelighi Jerry more than 
an opportunity to shew Ins dexterity 
in taking a ** rise," as he called it, out 
of the serious Englislimati, and hu lost 
no time in carrying his plan into exe¬ 
cution. 

“ Your honour didn’t hear,” he 
continued, raising his voice, so that 
those behind could distinctly hear 
him, of what happened to the two 
English gintlemen tliat cinie down this 
way last week?’’—“ No,”6aidO*Neill, 
taking up his subordinate part, but 
1 suppose you mean to tell me."—O 

thin, it won't take long to tell,” re¬ 
sumed Jerry. '^It Was takiii' a bit of 
a walk they wor, outside the town of 
Wexford, and some one axed them, 
would tfacY go and look at a private 
Still; an* fools they wor, to be sure, to 
go; but whin they did, and they got 
thim down below where the still wa.s, 
thejy brought a tub of whisky behind, 
and steeped the skirts of the gintle- 
men's coats in it, while they were 
lookin’ on ; an' thin, what did they 
do but set fire to them, an', be me 
itowl^a putty pair they made of them. 
Beibrf ^ coats was off, their backs 
was an' as crisp as the out- 

aide oTa piece of roast pork.” 

** Mouatroua aavimes !” muttered 
the Englishman to himseif, half in 
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wrath, and half in fear; while Jerry 
fidgeted in his seat in ecstasy to per¬ 
ceive that his story had not failid of 
the intend^l effect. 

** And what was the consequence ?" 
said O’Neill, smiling at the talc the 
man had invented in a moment. 

** Faith, sir, tlie Englishmen couldn’t 
percaive the joke, but thought it was 
in earnest they wor ; so they wint an’ 
complained to a justice, an' Jem Sul¬ 
livan's Still was tuk (takeil'), an' tliey 
wor goin’ to take himself, only he cs- 
capea. The wickedest divil in all the 
country the same Jem Sullivan is; an’ 
he swears if he ketches an Englishman 
cornin' into this country agin, he'll 
surely take revinge on him." 

Here the coach stopped to change 
hutse.s ; and .Terry, as he drank Ins 
glass of whisky in.sidc the window uf 
the public-house where they stopped, 
almost shook himself to pieces with 
laughter when he saw the English¬ 
man quietly unstrap his puitmanlcuu, 
which was on the top of the coach, 
and taking tlierefruin u small pair of 

{ tistols, deposit them in tlu* porkcMsoi 
lis great-coat. 

“ Why, Jerry,” said 0‘Xeill, as he 
entered the room wlierc the coachnian 
was, “ your story will friglmii that 
poor man out of his wits ; I should not 
be surpriseil ii' he were to ttirn abmii 
and go home, without transneting his 
business. You had better tell him it 
was all a humbug." 

Is it me, sir?" snil .Terry, “ O 
no faith ; an’ if 1 did, it's him.%e]f lli.u 
would'nt b’iievc me, but think 1 want- 
ed to dccaive him into some haro). If 
he docs go back sure, the devil set his 
fut after him f'sotne one that is’nt pu 
great a fool ’ill cotnc after him an' get 
hiscustom. Christ Jasus, sir! only think 
of him travellin' wid pi.stols. on the to]> 
of a coach in the open tUylt.iht.’’ 

“ Perhaps," rejoined you 

are not the first who has amused 1pm- 
self with taking ‘ a rine out of the 
man, and if he takes all jokes as much 
ill earnest as he takes yours, it is no 
wonder Uiat he sliould feel alarmed.” 

“ 1 would’nt be an Englishman for 
the world, sir,” said Jerry, as he laid 
down his glass; divil a word they 
spake, but it s us exact as if they wor 
readin' it out of a book, an’ as sarious 
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M if they wor afore the prieet. Td 
die Id a months sir, if 1 was’nt to have 
a bit of fun Bometimes.” 

** Ay,” said O'Neill, “ we have the 
advantage of them in mirth, but they 
have the advantage of us In steadiness 
—And now the horses are out, Jerry, 
wc had better mount again. I see 
llicy’vc got a troublesome leader there, 
that will give you something else to 
do for the next stage than invent 
comical lies;—but was that all a lie, 

from beginning to end, that you told 
about the private still ?" 

“ Half and half, sir,” said Jerry, 

like sailor'a grog. There was a pri¬ 
vate still found, sure enough, an' a bit 
of a row; an' Jtni Sullivan gave the 
informer a tip of his shillelagh over 
the hcdd, that botlicred him a little, 
so .Tcin was ohlecgcd to cut an’ riin.”i 

** Did he hurt tlie man seriously 
asked O'Neill. 

** liy my sowl,” said Jerry, “ you 
may take your cuth, sir, he- made him 
l'(cl tliat’twasn't ticklin’ him wid a 
fcMtbcr he was—but lie was only kilt, 
as many abetter man was before;— 
he’ll he well enough come Donnybrook 

fair.” 

They now mouiuid the box again, 
wliilc the Englishman sharply ex- 
pre-^sed his anuer at the delay, and the 
unncei'.Hsary time tlu y had wasted in 
ebangiinx horses. 

“ Never mind, sir,” said the coach¬ 
man, there’s a leader will bring us 
in, in good time, wlicthor we will or 
no, burrin’ she* upsets tbc coach, the 
wicked divil, bad luck to her!” 

No danger of that, 1 hopei.^” said 
the Knglisltman, with an alarmed 
look. 

•' Plazc God,” rejoined Jerry, drily; 
** but we can’t tell always what's [be¬ 
fore US, sir, as the biind man said when 
he walked over his mother.” 

They now drove rapidly and silent¬ 
ly along forsorae time, Jerry’s atten¬ 
tion being sufficiently engaged by his 
trouble.'jome horse, in the management 
of whicii he shewed no .small pro/c$» 
tiiona/ skill. As they readied the 
corner of a piivatc road leading otf to 
the xiglit, on the man of the deep cra¬ 
vat,laying his hand upon Jerry’s shoul¬ 
der, but without Btveaking a w'ord, the 
horses were drawn up, and the man 
descended from the coach. He nod¬ 
ded his head to the coachman, indica¬ 
ting by the gesture the direction in 
which he was about to proceed, and 
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was replied to by a ** God speed jou” 
from .Terry ; and then the man, who 
had till now appeared a heavy, stupid, 
sleepy person, seemed suddenly to ac« 
quire a wonderful activity. A five- 
barred gate was placed across the little 
road into wliich liu turned; laying one 
liand upon the upper rail of this, he 
vaulted over it without the least ap¬ 
parent difficulty, and proceeded rapid¬ 
ly towards the acclivity of a mountain 
path which lay before him. 

“ Do you know who that man is?” 
said O'Neill. I tliought till now 
he was some lazy Wexford shopkeeper, 
who had up in Dublin making 

purcha.ses ; but he seems to have re¬ 
covered his activity very suddenly.” 
.Terry evaded a direct reply, and said 
he supposed he was some of the moun¬ 
tain people.’*-—** I rather think,'* 
said O’Neil, " that it was his object to 
keep liimsclf concealed as we came 
along, for he contrived to keep his face 
so buried in his cravat, that I did not 
Sec the whole of it during our jour¬ 
ney, and I doubt whether I should 
know him again, were I to meet him 
with his face uncovered.” 

** Maybe he's in some trouble,** said 
Jerry, significantly. 

Tliey travelled along without fur¬ 
ther remark, until they reached the 
inn where the coach halted for break¬ 
fast, and the travellers found a board 
set out witli tliosc substantial comforts 
which a morning's drive makes so 
agreeable. Not that an Irish break¬ 
fast can boast of the variety of a Scotch 
one, or the nicencss of arrangement of 
ail English one; but there was a cold 
round of beefi of formidable dimen¬ 
sions, and there v'ould he mustard, 
when it W’as made. Eggs there were 
iniiuraerablc, and abundance of milk, 

and the promise of Ua when the ket¬ 
tle boiled. “ It's juH bilin', sir,” said 
the waiter, the plain English of whicli 
phrase is, that there are some grounds 
for the expectation that it will boil 
within the next quarter of an hour. 
The Englishman awaited the advent 
of the boiling water in sullen silence, 
making all the while deliberate as¬ 
saults upon the symmetry of the beef, 
while the rest of the company talked, 
laughed, swore, and took revenge up¬ 
on the eggs. I’ea was, however, pro¬ 
vided, and breakfast, Kke all othet 
things, came to an end. Purses were 
now put in requisition, and the 
Usbman, after paying bia coin, and 
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know I intended to do so, but being e 
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piecing his hand upon hit aide-pocket 
its if to ascertain tliut aoinething he 
expected to Hnd there was all safe, 
grew suddenly pale, and ran out of 
the room wkh more alacrity than he 
had hitherto displayed. He soon re¬ 
turned in a state of ugiiation which it 
was iropoa^ib}e to behold without be¬ 
ing deeply affc-cted. The alarm and 
distress which make an Irishman 
stamp, and rave, and exhaust himself 
in physiCid ex«rtion, do not perhaps 
awaktn sympathy so mucli, orcausc 
they are not nally so dangerous to the 
individual, as the deep and siUut 
struggles of a cnlincr temperanunl. 
The face of the Englishman, when he 
returned to the parlour of the inn, was 
colourless as the visage of a dead tnnn, 
a cold persjnration trickled from his 
fori-heati, and a alight tremor shook 
hia i'rame from head to foot. He stu- 
tetl, however, distinctly and intelligi¬ 
bly, that he had bom robbtd of Ins 
pocket-book, containing a large sum 
of money. 

nobbed T’ said O’Xeill, “ how do 

you mean ?" 

“ My pocket-book has been taken 
IVom me," traiii the man, and," add¬ 
ed he, ill a faltering tone, which shew¬ 
ed bow distressful was tlie struggle 
between his alarm and habitual firm¬ 
ness, it (‘ontained a thousand poun<!s 
in Bank of England post-bills. Good 
God !" he coniinucil, what had I 
best do?’' 

Tell me what arc the circum- 
etanrefl,” said O’Xeili, {lartaking of 
the agitation which a natural symp;!- 
thy excites on surh occasions; “ 1 am 
astonished at what vou say, and do 
not understand you.’^ 

“ I had large accounts to collect in 
Dublin," said the man, ** iny busiiii-hs 
was not finished ye^terday evening un¬ 
til it was too lace for the post, and [ 
put the bills in my pocket-book, with 
theint4-ntion of dispatching them from 
Wexford or Waterforrl, where I nm 
going, to one of our p irtners who is at 
Bristol. My poeket-\ook I put in my 
portmanteau, which wna strappixl up¬ 
on the coach almost under my own 
arm, but overhearing a conversation 
between you and the coachman, from 
which Jk4nferied there was personal 
danger to be apprehended by an Eng¬ 
lishman travelling in this part of the 
country, 1 opened my portmanteau at 
the last suge, and took out my pistols, 
and 1 think my pocket-book also. I 


little alarmed at the time, 1 cannot 
positively recollect whether I did or 
not But it is gone—I have ii not— 
it ia not in the porunanteau. Good 
God 1" he exclaimetl again, violently 
striking his pale forehead, '* what 
ought 1 to do ? The property ia not 
my oven, sir, but that of my employ¬ 
ers," he continued, “ of which it was 
my duly to have taken better cure-~I 
can nevt-r repay it, and—I liave a wile 
and children. 1 and they are utterly 
ruined !" 

•It seemed as if the man’s brain 
would have burst from the iiitcuMty 
of his I motion, but the mention of his 
children saved him ; the tears spouted 
from his e)es, and he became calm. 
O’Neill now bitterly repented him of 
even the flight share wliieh he bad 
had in the fiction whieh had alarmed 
this poor Englishman, and thrown 
him off his guard, llis heart smote 
him ns he recollected, that, if instead 
of joining in and enjoying the joke 
played ofi’upon the man, he hadgivtn 
him some rational inforiutiticn about 
the country in wliich he was iravel- 

Img, Ids pnriinamcau would in all 
piohabiluy not have been ojtcintl, ami 
all this loss und misery would not have 
occurred. Anxious, however, it» do 
evtry thing possible, to rejuiir a inis- 
fbriurie in which he cmihl not liclp ac¬ 
cusing Inmself of having had some 
share, he can fully t iiquirid into the 
esrcunistances of tlie niMippciirdr.c*- nl 
llic pneket-book, rrspeciing w Im 11 the 
poor intin uho had lo-t it still gave 
the same arcount, and sul! persisted 
in his belief that it was stelcii, 

“ Are yon quite cenain you brought 
it from Dublin r" said O'.NeiU. 

** (juite wriaiii," r*‘plied the man ; 
‘‘ and that it was the first tiring I saw 
in iny portmanteau when I oiH;ntd it 
at the last stage." 

** Could it tlien have been taken 
frpm your portmanteau while you 
wifre at breakfast ?” 

“ No,” lie replied; I am every 
thing but quite certain, that I took it 
out of iny porimiinteau and put it into 
my pocket. If 1 bud not been under 
that impression. I would Iiave brought 
iny pnrtiuhtUeau with me into the 
room. As it was, the coach was drawn 
up before the windows, op^Kibilc to 
which I sat at breakfast, and 1 would 
have seen if any one bad opened the 
portmanteau then.” 
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“ How then conld the pocket-book 
have gone?—Who could have stolen 

it from you ?’* 

I know not/' said the man ; “ but 
r know it is gone/' he continued, re¬ 
lapsing into his former miserable tone 
—** There was a man sat by me on the 
coach, who left us suddenly.” 

“ Ay, so there was,” said O'Neill. 
** I should have thought of that; and 
there was something suspicious about 
him too." 

“ Coach ready, gintlemin/' said 
Jerry, putting his head half in at the 
door. 

“ Wf cannot go on, .Terry,” said 
O’Neill,—“ nor you ncitlier. You 
must got some one to drive the coach 
the rest of the way, and remain with 
us. This gentleman his lost Ins pock¬ 
et-book, with a large sum of money in 
ii, and we shall perhaps rc(]uire your 
assistance to investigate the matter.” 

.Terry at first hesitated about giving 
up the care of his coach to another; 
hut on tlica‘!surancc of O'Neill, whose 
father was a man of some consequence 
in the country, tlrat he would bear 
him harmh’.s.*., another man was got to 
assume the rein's, aiid.lciry was sum¬ 
moned to the parlour. He was closely 
interrogated by O’Xcill respecting the 
man who had departed from the coach 
on the roa 1. hut cither could or would 
give no infornnition aliout liitn ; hut 

he ahvavs evaded a clirert av or no an- 
» ¥ 

swer to the questions put to him. 

*• II *v. ou got any county rnagis- 
fr.itCN in this kingdotn," said the Fng- 
li!.lnnnn, ive hiive in England? 
AVe ought to take the regular course, 
jf tlicre are su‘.*h jrersons,” 

“ Yes," said O'Neill j—« Mr Ro¬ 
berts, a particular friend of my fa¬ 
ther's, and with whom I am acquaint¬ 
ed, is a magistrate of the county, and 
lives within a milo of this ; and if you 
approve of it, we will go before him.” 

But it was evident diis regular me¬ 
thod of proccciling did not meet with 

the approbation of Jerry.—“ Ton ihy 
sowl, gintlemin,” said he, ** not in the 
laste doubtin' but you know best; but 
tho divil a use I see in your goin' 
afore a magistrate about a pocket-book 
that's lost, an' that himself can know 
no more about than one of the horses 
in the stable without—beggin* his ho¬ 
nor's worship’s pardon, for comparin' 
him to a brute baste.” 

“ The gintlemin" were, hovfever, 


of a diiferent opiiiion ; and to the ma¬ 
gistrate they went, taking Jerry along 

with them. They were leceived with 
much politeness by Mr Roberts, who 
sympathised in the distress of the poor 
man who had lost the money, with 
much more wormth of feeling than an 
English magistrate would have proba¬ 
bly expressed, whatever he might have 
felt. O'Neill told him the story of the 
man who had come down with thenv 
from Dublin, and of his having left 
them just about the time that it op-, 
peared most probable (he pocket-book 
iiad been lost. 

What docs ynur coachman i-ay 
about himsaid ilie magistrate. 
“ These kind of people generally know 
something of one another.” 

O'Neill said they had already inter- 
ropated him unsuccessfully. 

am a more practised band at 
tills kind of examination than you, 
my young friend,” said the magistrate. 
“ We will have your coachman in, if 
you please, and see what he has to 
say.” 

Jerry was ushered in, making hie 
best bow, yet wdth on uneasy air, as 
if he would have been much better 
pleased to have be^n left out in the 
enquiry. 

“ Your name, my good friend,” 
said the magistrate. 

.Terry Kiivanagh, your honor.” 

Who was that ineiid of yours, 
that you drove down to Fox's-gatc 
this morning.^” 

How shouU I know, your honor,” 
said .Terry, ** more th.in I know .any 
Other strange passenger ?” 

" Answer me my questions first,” 

said the magistrate, “ and 1 will .an¬ 
swer you any questions with great 
pleasure afterwards; but «me is enough 
to ask questions at a time, Jerry.” 

" It’s true for your honor,' said 

Jerry, looking a little disconcerted. 

** As this is a serious business, I 
must put you on your oath,” said the 
magistrate; and the oath, truly to an¬ 
swer to such questions as should be 
asked him, was duly administered to 
.Terry Kavanagh. 

Now tell me ay or no,” continued 
the magistrate, whether you know 
who the man was who left you this 
morning at Fox's-gate ?" 

“ I do not,” said Jerry. 

« Nor where he was going, when 
he Irft you 
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«No.*' 

And you know notbinf^sbout thiB 
gentlemau's pocket-book ?" 

** By the rartue of ny oath/* said 
Jerry} kiuing the book, which he BtUl 
held iu his hand, ** no more than the 
child unborn.'* 

1 am very much afraid, sir,” said 
the magistrate, addressing the Eng¬ 
lishman, ** that we can make nothing 
of this business at present; but I shall 
iDStitute every enquiry timt I possibly 
can to recover your property, if it has 
been stolen, or lost, wnich indeed I 
must say I think more probable ; and, 
in the meantime, you will take the 
precaution of writing to the jierson 
from whom you purchased your post- 
bills, to ascertain, if possible, the num¬ 
bers, and liavc them stopped.—And 
now, Kavanagb,*’ he continued, ad-' 
dressing the coachman, as I have 
you here, 1 want your assistance in 
another matter. You know .Sullivan, 
whose private still was discovered the 
other day in Wexford, and who got 
off, after committing a serious as¬ 
sault ?" 

“ O yea, to be sure, your honor, I 
know,'* said Jerry—** that is, I mane 
to say, your honor, I've heerd of liim 
often and often.** 

** Well, hilt his person—you know 
his person, do you not 

** I cannot say that I do,” replied 
Jerry. 

You mav know him then,” said 
the magistrate, ** by a tremendous 
scar on bis lower left jaw. 1 have had 
information witirin a day or two that 
he was in Dublin, and about to conic 

down this way again, if you should 
fall in witl) him in your travels, let 
me know, and give a hint to Byrne, 
the constable.—He's on the look-out 
for him at the inn that you just now 
came from.** 

" It*3 myself that will, your honor,** 
said Jerry, but muttered to himself, 
as be left the room,—** The divil re- 
cave the same Tim Ryan’s sowl. If 
ever 1 tip him a hint, it*s wid the but- 
end of a black-tlmrn stick I'll do it.” 

Mr Roberts pressed O'Neill to stay 
with him, but nc was now too much 

ioterested in the affairs of the unhap¬ 
py EngBshmau to. leave him, while 
there was any chance of doing any 
thing for him. He was not quite sa- 
either, about the strange man, 

of whom Jerry had denied all know¬ 


ledge ; and he therefore declined the 
Biagistrate'a invitation, and sought out 
Jerry, that he might have a private 
explanation of his doubts. 

Jerry,” he said, ** I tell you plain¬ 
ly, I om not satisfied that you have 
told the teuth about the stranger who 
emitted US §0 quietly, and jumped over 
the gate. I thought by your manner 
in me morning, that you knew some¬ 
thing about him which you did not 
choose to tell; and though I saw you 
take your oath, and declare Uiat you 
did not know him, I watched you 
closely, and perceived a reluctance in 
your manner that you mwit explain 
to me." 

“ Why, then,” said Jerry, ** if it 
was any thing that concarned you, 
Masthcr Ned, sure I’d be long sorry 
not to tell you every thing, at if it was 
my own cnild I was talking to; but 
sure it can’t signify to you, here or 
there, who the poor man was, that 
you never saw before, and won’t, may¬ 
be, over sec again.” 

** 1 tell you it does signify to me, 
Jerry, and if you know any thing of 
him, you must tell me.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you," said 
.Terry, “ it was Sullivan, the very roan 
we wor tellin' the story about, an* 
that Mr Roberts, a while ago, was 
biddin' me look after, as if 1 was go- 
in' to make a spy of mysch.” 

** Good hoavoiis ! and how coulil 
you deny so solemnly that you knew 
any thing about him ?" 

*' Deny !—D’ye think, sir, I was 
goin’ to tnrn ht/ornur Y" 

** But, my God ! your oath—the 
oath that you took before the magi- 
Btratc?—la it nothing to perjure your¬ 
self?** 

** I committed no parjury, Masther 
Edward,” said Jerry. *‘ We can Ihj 
cute enough for the magistrate some¬ 
times in that way, an’ it wasn’t for 
nothing I spent three months in Wex- 
forrl jail, when I helped my cousin to 
cvry off' Biddy Reilly—bad luck to 
them both, that left me in the lurch— 
I lamed there bow to bamboozle the 
magistrate about an oath, when 1 
didn't want to tell what he wanted to 
know ; and so to-day I took no oath, 
till I was axed about Uie pocket-book, 
and that I swore about true enough.'* 

** AVhat do you mean, sir ?*' said 
O’Neill, angrily. ** Did 1 apt see you 
take the oath at the commcDcement^” 
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"Don't be angry, Masther Edward,*' 
said Jerry; " 1 didn't kiss the book 

at all at all the firat time—I only kiss¬ 
ed the cuff of my coat, when they 
thought I kissed the book." 

" .terry, you arc a scoundrel!" said 
O'Neill, and 1 shall this instant go 
to the magistrate, and have you pu¬ 
nished for this villainy." 

The man betrayed no symptom of 
anger at this rebuke, but his eye grew 
moist, and his voice softened to a tone 
almost of tenderness, as he answered 
the young gentleman. 

" Masther Edward," he said, "my 
rnothcr nursed your fatlicr afore I was 
boTii, an' it isn’t you that'id bring your 
father's foster-brotlur to disgrace, and 
break the heart of his ouhl mother. 
More than that, I’ve tould you what 
I iicedirt have tould you, utiIvsh I 
liked; an' though I'm no gintleman, 
I know what honor inancs too well to 
ihitik that you’d take advantage of 
what I said m)self, against myself. I 
did nothing but what 1 couldn’t help 
doin’, unless 1 turned informer ; and 
lliat I'll never do, wliile my name's 
.Tmy Kavanagh.” 

i'l>i.-rc is au curucstncsB about the 
lower Irish—a throwing ol'their heart 
into the matter, and an emphatic ex¬ 
pression of language, and voice, and 
gesture, which, even wlien exerted in 
the wrong, it is diRicull to resist. Tite 
purpose of O'Neili w'as clianged, and 
he contented himself with a strong 
reprobation of the man’s pernicious 
notion, tliat he incurred any disjpracc 
by telling the truth, when legally call¬ 
ed upon to do so. 

** It’s true for you, sir,** said .Terry, 
when O'Neill had finished liis ha¬ 
rangue ; ” an’ in the regard of the 
quality,* there’s no denyin’ what you 

say. But sure, sir, the poor people 
must stand by one another, or they 
could'nt live nt nil. Every one hates 
an informer, an’ would’nt go cither to 
his wake or his berrin." 

Jerry's mind was made up ufun 
this point, and O^Neill's arguments 
were of no avail. 

lie now turned liis attention once 
more to the recovery of the English¬ 
man's money, and stated to Kavanagh 
the probability that Sullivan had con¬ 
trive, by some means, to steal it, and 


the necessity that tbovfore existed, 
for having him taken up. 

Tile divil a bit of it he stole, no 
more than I did," said Jerry, empha¬ 
tically ; " an’ I’ll make bould to say, 
no more than yourself did. I know 
him well, an’ he’s not the mao for 
such a turn. I’ll tell you what, air, 
if the Englishman has lost the money 
at all,—an’ though they say the English 
mostly tell truth,—>1 wouldn't like to 
swear he has lost; you may be sure 
it wasn’t stole, but dropped some way, 
or shook out of his little walise." 

** I am inclined to think so myself," 
said O'Neill ; but tcU me where is 
this Sullivan to be found. I promise 
you not to give him into the hands of 

the officers of justice; but I shall 
leave no means untried to get this 
man’s pocket-book and its contents 
back for him, if it be possible; and 
as Sullivan was beside him when he 
opened his portmanteau, there is a 
chance that it may have fallen into 
his hands." 

derry proteUted once more, that if 
it had, Sullivan w'ould have given it 
out of his hands forthwith to the 
right owner ; hut to satisfy O’Neill, 
he accurately described to bim the si¬ 
tuation of Sullivan's present dwelling, 
which the young gentleman the more 
easily understood, as his grousing ex¬ 
peditions had made him familiar with 
all the mountain district of the neigh« 
bourhood. 

The day was spent in fruitless en¬ 
quiries—no tidings of the lost proper¬ 
ty could be obtained. O’Neill, whose 
conscience still reproached him as 
being in some sort accessory to the 
misfortune, and whose goMness of 
heart made him participate deeply in 
the extreme distress of the poor 
Englishman, still remained with him, 
and after he went to rest in the inn 
w'hcrc they had stopped in tlie morn¬ 
ing, the impression grew upon bim 
stronger and stronger, that some good 
would result from seeing Sullivan, 
who had been the only companion of 
the Englishman upon his part of the 
coach. 

Even a few hours' sleep did not ba¬ 
nish this impression frotn his mind; 
and shortly after dawn, he'dressed 
himself, and actually sec forth alone. 


* The quality,** are words used by tbe lower orders of the IHsb, to denote the 

gentry, or upper orders. 
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to seek this man in his dwelling' 
amongst tho mountains. The spot de¬ 
scribed to him was only about eight 
miles distant from the inn, and it was 
still early when he began to ascend 
ftt>m the bottom of a deep glen to¬ 
wards a cleft about half-woy up the 
mouDtam’a side, where the habitation 
he sought had been described to be. 
The morning was remarkably fresh 
and clear, and the small thatched ca¬ 
bins, very thinly scattered upon the 
mountain's side, seemed almost so 
near, that a strong arm might have 
cast a stone to them; yet their extreme 
minuteness of size, and ihc smooth¬ 
ness of their outlines, shewed that 
they must still be at a great distance 
from the eye. Hound lumps of gra¬ 
nite held up their stonn>beaten fronts 
above the heath and fern which en¬ 
compassed thtir base; and here and 
tlierc w'crc little patches of h)crbaj;c, 
that were nibbled at by little wild so¬ 
litary mountain-sheep, which, as they 
hraril the approaching step of O'Neill, 
scampered higher up ascent, and 
at safe distance looktd down with cu¬ 
rious eye upon the stranger. 

And now O’Neill entered the cleft, 
which seemed to have been made in 

times long past, by some huge moun¬ 
tain torrent, that had worked for it- 
Belt a deep and rocky channel, at the 
bottom of which tlure still flowed a 
little mountain river of the clearest 
water. The stream was driven into ten 
thousand jircgul.irities bv the Inmp^ 
of rough granite scattered in its chan¬ 
nel, through which the water toiled 
its way wkii ceaseless murmur. 

Here it dropped down like an in¬ 
fant waterfall, between two tall piccos 
of rock, with just a crevice to let it 
p««i»— there, it wheeled and foamed 

round a broad flat stone; and in some 
places the blocks cf granite tverc to 
placed as to form a little basin, in 
which the crystal water was collect¬ 
ed, and from which it gushed away 
like a living thing, delighted to escape 
to pkj. In some placts, the sides of 
this narrow ravine displayed nothing 
but the bare rock, and in others, the 
rock waa concealed by old bramble 
bushea, about whose roots the falling 
leaves of simit winters had made a 
Utile soil; and here the bright green 
blades of grass, and the yellow prim¬ 
rose peeping through it, glinted in the 
Buvnmg gun. 

After walking about a mile up this 
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cleft, there appeared on one side a 
sudrien break in the line of granite 
rock; and an opening of smooth sward, 
growing wider as it receded from the 
stream, led to the cabin of which O'¬ 
Neill was in search. 

It waa what is callcfl in Ireland, 
** a comfortable cabin it had a whole 
roof, of thatch, and a chimney form¬ 
ed by an old cask, with the ends dri- 
vtn out, fastened into the roof by a 
cement of mud. The walls of the ha¬ 
bitation were also of mud, mixed with 
straw, straight, and well-made, n kind 
of building, by the by, in which the 
Tribh do much dclipht, and which 
gives rise to a particular trade amongst 
them, called that of a “ mud-wall 
weaver.” The only stone usul in the 
edifice was in two ruilc piles, broad 
.It the hose and nairow ai the lop, 
which formed the “ door-checks 
and directly in front of this, shutting 
out completely from the dwelling the 
view ut the pretty little slope leading 
to the stream, was a hirge ])ilo of peats 
—Hibcrnice, “ a clump of turf." 

It was not until O'Ntill had almost 
1 cached the door, und began to consi¬ 
der what he was to do and say. that 
the hopelessness of his expedition oc¬ 
curred to his iniml, and the extninc 
iinprohubiiity that any benefit could 
arise honi it. lie even had thoughts 
of liirnitig about and rcir.iring his 
stcjis, but this idea he cavt* «[* as soon 
as fon/iiil, and di-ierniined th.ii as he 
liad-^!i'.c yo far, he would cixUavour 
to pec .'“ullivan, hovcver small tlie 
chaneu ih.'it ho w'as to gat.i any thing 

by tlie interview. 

He found the door, as is n^ual in 
Irish cabins, open ; this is pardy from 
nil old traditional habit of iiosp'tality, 
and partly, because in default o( win¬ 
dows, it IS the chief inlet to the light 
of day. Wlidi the rushlight is liglikd 
in the evening, the door !« put upon 
the latch. As O’Neill enti ri d, he saw 
two young cUildicu playing on the 
floor, while a cradle held another—a 
atout girl, wdth a blowzy face, waa 
washing a huge bui^kct of potatoes in 
a corner—and u haiidfiomo young wo¬ 
man, with a cast of melancholy in her 
countenance, was sitting opposite the 
door carfling wool. She Matted up 
with -a fl'ightciu'd air at the appeurance 
of the strtingt r ; and to his enquiries 
wbeilier Sullivan were at home, she 
gave an embarrassed and hesitating 
reply in the negative. O’KeiU waa 
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about to ask some other questions, 
when he heard a loud and rough, but 
kindly voice, from a kind of cock-loft 
at the end of the house, formed by the 
space between the thatch and a rude 
Ci iling of boards, which graced a part 
of the room, and left the loft oi>en at 
one end. ** Yes, I am at home, Ma¬ 
ry,” said the unseen speaker ; sure, 

1 know that young gentleman—an’ 
he’s not the one to mane any harm.” 

Sullivan’s wife, for so the woman 
Was who had spoken to O’Neill, at 
once clianged her anxious and em- 
bfirra«SL'd air, to one of gladness and 
Welcome, and wiping a sioul with her 

apron, entreated (J'Neill to sit down 
ibr a minute, “ Til! Jem would put 
on him,* and come down to his ho¬ 
nour.” l!i very little more than the 
lime mentioned, the man did descend 
by a short ladder from his bed-room 
and hiding-place ; and but that O’¬ 
Neill a heart was not very liable to 
fear, bo might have felt some alarm 
ot tiiKliug hiniHtU' alone in tliis wild 

place, with a man who now had all 
the jippcamnco of a stout and reckless 
outlaw, ll.id lie ftU any apprehen¬ 
sion, howoer, he lunst have been re¬ 
assured, by the kind and merry tone 
of the man, who declared how glad he 
was to see him up tlie mountains, and 
by way of laughing oft‘ the circuin- 
st tnoo of his liaving been denied, he 

s.iid, casting a glance around,—** That 
thougli this was rather a inane-lookin* 
l)!aci‘, yet he Itad os iniieh gentility kft, 
an not U> be ut home to every body.” 

Vou sc-in to know me,” said O’¬ 
Neill. “ I should not have known 
you, though I believe I saw you once 
before, and that not long ago.” 

“ I knew you well, sir,” replied 
.Sullivan ; *• uiul knew your fuihtr 
before you—aif if others did not know 
you as well as me, you could’nt have 
got here so quietly.' 

After some farther colloquy, O'Neill 
entered upon tlic business wliich had 
brought him to Sullivan’s dwelling- 
reminded him of his journey from 
Dublin the morning before, and the 
Knglishmun who sat beside him—told 
him of the loss of the man’s treasure, 
and as he felt that if Sullivan knew 
atiy thing about it, he might be 
wrought upon by pity more success¬ 
fully than by threats, to make a dis- 
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closure, he described, in the most em* 
phatic terms of which he was capable, 
the misery of the poor Englishman, 
and the irretrievable ruin to him 
which must attend the loss. 

** I’d have stopped you, sir,” lud 
Sullivan, only that I know it is not 
polite to interrupt a gentleman when 
lie is spaketn, and it was a delight to 
myself, and to Mary too,” he added, 
turning towards his wifi^ ** to hear 
you talkin'; your father’s son every 
inch of you, and like him, the friend 
of one in distress. But though 1 
hardly took the lea^t notice of the man 
on the coach, and knew no more than 
my ould grau'inother that’s dead—God 
rest lier nowl—that be had a pocket- 
hook at all, yet 1 can tell where it is, 
for I’m sure it’s the same, and you 
niny get it, an' take it home with you, 
just hy walkin’ another mile or two; 
all* rilAliew you the way.'* 

** Indeed!” said O’Neill, very much 
delighted, ** how is this?” 

** Why then, that’s just what I’m 
goin’ to tell you, said Sullivan. There 
was a sister's son of mine on the look¬ 
out for me yesterday morning, at the 
place we changed horres, a little kc> 
tore 1 got down. I had a raison for 
not wUhin’ him to join me till 1 got 
into the fieldi, so I made him a sign 
to wait a little, and tltcn follow me; 
and it rvas wlun he was crossin’ the 
road, a few minutes after 1 left the 
coach, that he found a black pocket- 
book lyin’ upon it, an' ;^hcwed it to 
me whtii lie overtook me; but I had 
never seen notes before, like tin m that 

was in it, an' wc didn't know what to 
make of them, for we don’t read. I 
udvibcd him to take the book to the 
priest that lives at the chapel about a 
couple ol miles down here below, and 

SO he’s gone to liim this mornin', for 
he was out on a station yesterday, and 
wasn't at home the whole day.” 

In less than an hour, O'Neill, gui¬ 
ded by Sullivan, was at the house of 
the priest, a good-tempered old man, 
whose manner to Sullivan was that of 
condescending despotism, and to O’¬ 
Neill, when he learned who he was, 
that of extreme detcrence and polite¬ 
ness. lie rtailily placed the pocket- 
book in his hands, commenting on the 
honesty of the finder and of Sullivan, 
and their good conduct in bringing it 


Dress himself. 
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to him» and hinting at the remrd to 
which they were entitled, which O'¬ 
Neill promised should not be forgot¬ 
ten. 

It was an hour or two past noon, 
when O’Neill, after a repast of pota¬ 
toes, and milk, and eggs, in Sullivan's 
cabin, was jogrfuUy preparing to turn 
back towards the village he had left in 
the moaning, when the danger occur¬ 
red to him of travelling along so lone¬ 
ly a road with so much money in his 
pocket, and he asked Sullivan whether 
be thought it would be quite safe. 

** Sure you needn’t go over the 
mountain at all,” said Sullivan. ** If 
you keep along the glen, it isn't more 
than a quarter of a mile longer, and 
it’ll bring you out on the high road. 

" Yes,” said O'Neill, ** but is the 
glen leas dangerous than the incun- 
tain?" 

** There's not one in the glen would 
lay a finger on yon, more than on his 
own brother,” said Sullivan rniphati- 
cally,'' if you only tell them who you 
are, and most o* them will know it 
without tellin*.” 

** I cannot tell why it is, Sullivan,” 
said O'Neill, ** that you speak of me 
and my family so kindly, and seem to 
think your neighbours would do the 
same. I know my father has some 
mountain prt^rty in this quarter, but 
I had hardly thought he was known 
here." 

Indeed, but ho is, sir/’ said Sul¬ 
livan, ** and ril tell you how; it's 
about ten years ago, when you were a 
young boy, that an uncle of mine, an 
ould man with a large family, that 


lives on your father’s piece of moun¬ 
tain, had a quarrel with a great gen¬ 
tleman who came to shoot on the 
ground, and trampled down his little 
garden, that he went into after the 
birds. Well, sir, it was only the next 
year that the ground was out of lase, 

and the gentleman bore such a spite 
to my^poor ould uncle, that he want¬ 
ed to bid over him, to take the ground 
from him, and offered to build a shoot* 
in' lodge upon it; but your father, 
like a raal gentleman, wouldn’t desert 
the poor man, but renewed bis lusc, 
and the ould man lives there still, 
with his cliildcr settled about him, in¬ 
stead of bein’ driven off, an' scattered 
about the wide world. May God bless 
youT father for it, an’ his son that 
comes ttfthcr him.” 

*• Thank you, Sullivan, thank you,” 
said O’Neill; and, with tears in his 
eyes, he shook hands with him at part¬ 
ing, though, had he reticctrd for a 
moment, he might have recollected 
that the man was at the time a fugi¬ 
tive from the vengeance of the laws 
which he had violated. 

Thank I leaven, one does not ft/trai/H 
reflect. 

O’Neill that evening restored to the 
Knglishroan his money and ]>cace of 
mind, and succcedi-d in convincing 
him tliat lie had not betm ruhlx'd. 

iJy means of his father’s inti n si. he 
succeeded also in getting Sullivan out 
of his (rouble, and became a frequent 
visitor to the wild district where he 
lived ; and at this day, the influence 
of O’Neill in the glen is second only 
to that of the priest, and much great¬ 
er than that of the law. 
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A FEW (lays after Doctor Hartop’s 
memorable after-dinner communica¬ 
tion, Dady Octavia signified to Ver- 
nou her intention of calling that morn¬ 
ing at Sea Vale Cottage, which con¬ 
descending attention on her pitft had 
been hitherto delayed by his report of 
Aliss Aboync*8 increased indisposition, 
and her inability to receive visits. 
That cause of exclusion having ceased 
to exist, however, he could no longer 
deoline for iVTilllcent tlte proffered 
courtesy. Ills own private reasons for 
wishing it could be altogether avoid¬ 
ed lie (^d not perhaps analyse very 
curiously; or rather he assured him¬ 
self, that solely for Mlllicont’K sidcc, 
who wouM in truth gladly have dis¬ 
pensed with the visit, he was thus 
considerately reluctant. 

Hut now T.udy Octavia was prede¬ 
termined ; hltc would go that morning 
she would godirectly—and Mr Ver¬ 
non must escort and introduce her. 
And l»efore he had well got through 
two or three not very neatly-turned 
sentences ixpressive of bis sense of 
her Ladyship's kindness, and so on, 
he found himself with his noble and 
lovely charge at the entrance of Alil- 
liccnt's little cottage. In another mi¬ 
nute, Nora (who, to Vernon's horror 
and dismay, presented herself with a 
brown coarse wrjp}>cr, tucked up 
sU'Cves, and blue coddled arms evi¬ 
dently fresh from the suds) had 
thrown open the door of the small 
parlour where ^lillicent was sitting at 
W'ork; and Vernon's rufHed feelings 
were not smoothed to complacency by 
his quick nervous glance at the nature 
of her occupation, which was that of 
dividing, and folding with neat ar¬ 
rangement, certain lengthsaiid squares 
of coarse dark household nancry. Co¬ 
louring and confusedly, witWut lai- 
.sing his eyes to the countenances of 
either of the fair ladies, he hurried 
through the ceremony of introduction; 
but tbc calm sweet tone of Mtliicent's 
voice encouraged him to look up, and 
when the natural nacc and lauy-like 
self-possession with which she recei¬ 
ved her beautiful visitor, relieved him 
in part from the uncomfortable fc^ 


ings which Lady Octavia's courte¬ 
ous ease and amiable privenanoe 
also contributed to dispel, be found 
himself in a few minutes conversing 
with his fair companions with tolera¬ 
ble composure. Still his restless eyes 
glanced ever and anon at the coarse 
unhemincd towels, and then at the 
direction of Lady Octavia's eyes—and 
from her to Miilicent, and again from 
Millicent to the titled beauty. Beau¬ 
tiful indeed the latter was at all times, 
but strikingly so at that moment. 

Lady Octavia had too much good 
taste, ahd too much confidence in tbc 
unassisted effect of her own charms, 
ever to overload them with fashionable 
frippery. Her costume that morning 
was a plain white muslin robe, setting 
off to the best advantage the perfect 
symmetry of a figure, about which a 
large Ituna shawl had been carelessly 
wrapped, and was now suffered to full 
in picturesque drapery off one shoul. 
dvr. A large straw hat, tied looselv 
with a broad green ribbon, also fell 
back tts she seated herself, so as to 
leave nearly uncovered a bright pro¬ 
fusion of auburn hair, beautifully dis¬ 
arranged by the fresh morning wind, 
which had also communicated a richer 
glow' to the peach bloom of her young 
cheek, and a more sparkling vivacity 
to her laughing eyes. Vernon saw 
that Miss Aboyue's eyes were riveted 
admiringly on her lovely guest. His, 
but ihemomeiit before,had been draw¬ 
ing an involuntary comparison be¬ 
tween the youthful beauty and hU own 
sweet Millicent ; and if, on one hand, 
he W'as too forcibly struck with the 

contrast of the opening and the wa¬ 
ning rose—of the sheltered blossom, 
and the storm-beat flower—he ob¬ 
served also, with affectionate pride, 
that the interesting and intellectual 

loveliness of Miss Aboyne, her simple 
dignity and natural elegance, lost no¬ 
thing by the closest comparison with 
the brilliant sjaces a^d perfect finish 
of the Lady Octavia. 

With wnat extraordinary celerity 
will thoughts, deductions, conclu¬ 
sions, and eniUess trains of ideas and 
images succeed each other on thexna- 
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gic lantern of the mind 1 Vernon's 
mental mirror stUl reflected a confa* 
sedand misty portraiture; that of the 
Lady Octavia presented far more de¬ 
finite and well-arranged conceptions. 
On her way to the cottage, sne had 
been weighing interiorly the compa¬ 
rative amusetnent to be derived from 
patronising Miss Aboyne, or breaking 
ner heart—but her judgment rather 
inclined from the scale of patronage. 
In London, or in a full and fashion¬ 
able neighbourhood, itmight have been 
played off a mcrveilU", with hi};h 
credit to the protecting power; hut^ 
wlut could be done in that way at Sea 
Vale? It would be more in charac¬ 
ter with that sweet soclusion to get 
up the other entertatnmutit, wliieh, 
with good management, might be 
wrought into a very pretty rnif.aiicc of 
real life, and last out the whdle term 
of exile, leaving the catastrophe to 
follow—for Lady Octiivia's feelings 
were modelled much after the drama¬ 
tic taste of our Gallic neighbours, 
which interdicts murder nn the 
Btoce* However,” resolved the ain- 
did pohemer, will see this Miss 
Aboyne before 1 make up my mind.” 
And the brief test of a few minutes’ 
intercourse with the unsuspecting 
Millicent, sufficed to settle her Lady¬ 
ship's plan of operations. Sim 
almost at the first introduction, that 
Miss Aboyne would not be palronizfd 
—so set herself to work, with a clear 
conscience, on the other t-xperitnent. 

What abweet cottage you live in. 
Miss Aboyne!” ohservect Laily Octa¬ 
via, after a little dcsiiUory conversa¬ 
tion, during wliicb she had been ta¬ 
king a critical survey through her glass 
of the little parlour and all within it. 

** What a sweet cottogt?slic exclaim¬ 
ed, rising to complete her cxiunina- 
tion. ** So neat! and so small and 
pretty ! Do you know, Afr \'frnoii,” 

turning to Horace, 1 quite adore it, 
it puts me so in mind of dear Falk¬ 
land it'a so like our poultry wo¬ 
man's cottage in the park !" Vernon 
coloured and fidgeted ; hut Millicent 

said, smilingly, that was indeed 
partial to her little home, and gratifi¬ 
ed that it! unnretendiog prettiness 
had excited a peaaing association m 
Lady Oetavia's mind. ** But do you 
really live here all alone, with only 
that old woman ?” inquired her Lady¬ 
ship, with a tweet expression of con- 
^ doling interest, just sufficing to make 


it doubtful whether her impertinence 
were intentional, or artlessly indis¬ 
creet. How very odd !—that is, 
I mean, how very delightful!—and I 
dare say you have always BOinethiitg 
to do— :8ome useful work or other—so 
superior to fashionable, trifling occu¬ 
pations*! Do, pray, go on with that 
you was about when we came in, luy 
dear Miss Ahnyno. 1 would not in¬ 
terrupt you for the world—and it 
would really amuse me; do go on— 
its delightful to see ))enple so clever 
and notaiilc. I shonhl like to learn,” 
and rutitiing to the table, Ludy Oe- 
tavia drev/ a chair close to ii, and set 
herself to ns grave and curious nn in¬ 
spection of the coarse manntaciure 
Allllicent had hvcn eniploytd in, us if 
each towel had been un ancient niaiiu- 
script, and every stitch a hieroglyphic 
or a Greek character. “ Your Lady¬ 
ship v-’ill scarcely find any 'thing in 
my homely work worthy the ronde- 
scending attention you ure plenso<l to 
bestow on it,” quietly renmiked Miss 
Aboyne, in whose chaTaeter want of 
{)eiietration was by no means the con¬ 
comitant of Rimplicitv. und whose 
sense of the ludicnus wuskeen enough 
to liave excited a laugh at the solemn 
absurdity of her lair visitor’s caprice, 
if good manners had not rcstriciul to 
u smile- the outw'urd iiuUcition of her 
feelings. 

Ah ! notv I know what iImr is—I re- 
iiiemlier all about il,’'trIuinphantlyeK> 
olahiied Lady Oot.ivi.i, lookin';nt> from 
theohjcetofhercxamination,on which, 
liowevLr, one rosy palm n maim d tm- 
phaticuDv outspread. ‘ This is liaoku- 
back, or shackaback, or some such thing 
—the same sort ofstuirniunirna^ivi-hfor 
pinafores to our school at Kulkland. 1 
wish 1 was Indf so clever and industri¬ 
ous as you are. Miss Ahuyiic, hut 1 urn 
afraid Mr Vernon could 't<dt you 1 am 
a sad tnflifija; creature." 

“M iss Aboyne's general avocations 
differ less from your Ladyship's tlian 
those she )i^ stdected for tins morn* 
jog's amuaemcrit,” said Vernon, with 
an ill-concealed irrituhiiuy tliat ting¬ 
led to I)is very Briger-ends; and ner- 
voufily starting from his chair, he 
went towards MiDicf-nt's music-stand, 
ond partly to prove his petulant asser¬ 
tion, as well as to withdraw Lady Dc- 
tavia’s attention from the hated work¬ 
table, he requested her to look over 
some manuscript Italian music which 
he hurriedly extracted from the pile. 
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Hii request drew forth an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise from her Ladysliip, as, 
approaching the music stand, and 
taking the offered sheet, she cried, 
“ Italian!—you sing Italian, then, 
Aliss Aboyne ? I suppose Mr Vernon 
has been your teacher/' Millicent look¬ 
ed towards Horace with arch meaning 
in her eyes ; but taking the reply to 
himself, and speaking witlt generous 
warmth, and a countenaucu glowing 
with grateful acknowledgment, he 
said, Xo, indeed !—your Ladyship 
dues me too much honour ; Wm in- 
debt.d to Miss Aboyne, «nd to one 
who %^as equally beloved and respect¬ 
ed by her and by myself, for all my 
knowledge of Italidii—fv»r every ac¬ 
quisition I most value—for more than 
1 er<T e.iii r«'p.iy/' 'I'liere w'as a ge¬ 
neral pause. Lady Oetavi i wished she 
could have retracied a question which 
had ex ited feelings of u very different 
nature from tha‘5c she designed to in- 
siuuite, and had drawn from V'ernon 
so spirited an avow’ul of them. But 
the slight inadvertence ltd, at least, to 
one saiisfaetory conclusion. 

\'ernoi»’s honourable warmth and 

alfoctionnt'-* iillu!!.ion t<> her beloved fa¬ 
ther, touched the spring of deepest 
emotion in Mdlicen/s bosom, and 
subvert ^\ in a moment the outwork of 
calm If e''sion. W'hich had main¬ 
tained it'ielf so sncetssfuUy, and. in 
truth, BO t*a>ily, a/ainst the oblique 
aim of Lady Octavia’s puny missiles ; 
and the dec]> Hush that now inanilid 
her h: fore-eolourlcs^ ciieek, and the 
tears that swam in licr dovelike eyes, 

wore evidence unquestionable that 
Mi'4 Al»oyne hod a hrtirl, and one not 
al t'*:felh: rorganized of impenetrable 

sMiir." 

'I’o do Lady OcUvia Falkland jus¬ 
tice, however, she did not nuduaie 
ac'.ual murder, on or off the stage, or 
any thing, imlcetl, hut u little harm- 
IcH', iCMiiporary sport with h.nppi- 

ness of the two person - so long and so¬ 
lemnly contracted. She merely de¬ 
signed to as’icTt the omnipotence of 
her own charms, by convincing Aliss 
Ab'>yne that she had it in her power 

to make Vernon faithless to his early 
vows; and, with regard to Vernon 
himself, Rhe only intended to give him 
a clear insight of the disadvantages 
which must attend his union with 
Miss Aboyne, and a despairing glimpse 
of the superlative felicity in store for 
the fortunate mortal who should awa¬ 


ken an interest in her own fair bosom. 
With guarded caution, also, cba« 
ritably inclined to indulge him with 
an experimental taste of la htUe pae^ 
ir»o», such as it might be between sym¬ 
pathetic souls of u superior order ; and 
then, having so far generously enlight¬ 
ened him as to the capabilitiefi of his 
own heart, to leive him uud his be¬ 
trothed to complete their stupid union 
in their own dull way, and be as 
happy as possible ever afterwards.*’ 

Millicent did not again see Vernon 
till late in the morning which liucceeded 
that of Lady Octavia’s visit; but she rc- 
cfdvcd him then with looks tliat beam¬ 
ed a welcome even more affectionate 
than that with which they were ever 
wont to greet iiim. Uis warm tribute 
to her <iear father’s memory, so spon¬ 
taneously uttered the preceding day 
in reply to Lady Octiviu s uncivil ob- 

servation^had been balm toiler heart, 
ond h:T grateful feelings were ready 
to overflow at his a]q)earance. But 
he approached and greeted her with 
an unusual degree of coldness and 
constraint, and there was a cloud up¬ 
on his lmw, and an abstractedness in 
his manner, that quickly and efFeetu- 
aliy repressed the expression of a sen¬ 
sibility too tender and profound not 
to be keenly susceptible of the slight¬ 
est repulse. 

For some time few words passed be¬ 
tween them. Vernon seated himself 
beside Millicent at the table where 
she was finishing some pencil sketch- 
e'i, and usefully employed himself in 
cutting up her pencils into shavings, 
and iier liidian-rubber into minute 
frictions. At list—** Milly,” said he, 
abruptly, wliat can induce you to 
wiste your lime about RUch abomina¬ 
ble work as you wt-rv* employed in 
when Lady Ocfavia called yesterday ? 
—and to h ive it all spread out in your 
silling*room too !—such vile, hideous 
litter !'* 

“ Mv dear Horace!” mildly re¬ 
plied Millicent, looking up from her 
sketch with an expression of surprise, 
not unrainglcd with a more painful 
feeling—my dear Horace! do you 
forget that, circumstanced as we are, 
my time is much more wasted in such 
an occupation as this, than it was in 
th.> homely task you found me enga¬ 
ged in yesterday? You know, Ho¬ 
race,” the adde^ half smiling oa aha 
bent again over her drawing, that 
Nora and I are very busy now provi- 
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ding €ot our future household oom- 
forts ? But I will allow, such work as 
mine was yesterday is not ornamental 
to a sitting-room; you shall not find 
the little parlour so disgraced again, 
dear Horace/* 

The sweetness of the answer was ir« 
resistible; but though it made Vernon 
heartily ashamed of the weakness 
which laid him open to such paltry 
annoyance as that he had just made 
cause of complaint to AlilHcent, it 
could not immediately tram^uillizc 
his irritable mood, or charm him in* 
to forgetfulness of those tormenting’ 
thoughts and comparisons Lady Oc- 

taria had been too successful in ex¬ 
citing. Vet was he so sensible of 
their unworthiness, that he hated him¬ 
self for the involuntary and unsuspect¬ 
ed treason, and his heart smote him 
more sharply, when, a few minutes 
afterwards, Altllicent spoke of Lady 
Octavia’s twauty with such unuftecteu 
admiration, as testified, had such 
proof been wanting, how incapable 

was the genuine humility and noble¬ 
ness of her nature of envious self¬ 
comparison with the youthfalioveli- 

ncBs of another. I never saw such 

hair as Lady Octavia*s!—such beau¬ 
tiful hair!“ she observed, proceeding 
with her drawing and her eulogiuin. 

But / hax'Ct Milly, and much more 
beautiful/* asserted Vernon, edging 
his chair nearer to hers; and in a 
twinkling, before her inquiring look 
had met the tender meaning in his 
eyca, lie had dexterously removed her 
close mourning cap, and plucked out 
the comb that fastened up a profu¬ 
sion of the finest hair in the world, 
black and glossy as the raven's uiiig, 
which, thus released from confine¬ 
ment, fell in redundant masses over 
her neck and shoulders, waving down¬ 
ward almost to the ground as she iuit, 
and,half shrouding her face and figure 
in its cloud-likc beauty, invested with 

somewhat of celestial character the 
touching loveliness of a complexion 

f »ure and tnusparent, and almost co- 
ourless as afabaster, and eyes of the 
dark j!Met*B own hue, (“ the dim 

btood||ji^io1et8 of the dell,”) now up¬ 
raised to Vernon with an expression 
of innocent surprise and not ofiendetl 
fe^iog. 

*^What a sin it is to hide such 
hair m this, Hilly P* continued her 
lover, lifting aside one of its heavy 
txeiaes from her new amiUng and 


blushing face, on which he gssed with 
a sudden and almost surprised con¬ 
viction, that his own Millicent was a 
thousand times lovelier than Lady 
Octavia; and the evidently admiring 
fondness with which his looks were 
fixed upon her, did not lessen the suf¬ 
fusion of her cheek, though it quickly 
brought tears into her modest eyes, as 
they fell bashfully under their long 
black lashes. There is uo such cos¬ 
metic as happiness; no ^h beau- 
tilier as the consciousness of pleasing, 
when we wish to please; and never 
was woman's heart indificrent to the 
gratiRcdtiou uf being even pereonally 

pleasing to the object^ her afibotfons, 
whatever some superior-minded dis¬ 
agreeables may pretend to the con¬ 
trary. Of late, some half-defined Idea 
had possessed itself (she scarce knew 
how) of Milliccut’s humble heart, 
that though she was still dear to Ho¬ 
race, not only fur her own sake, but 
for her father's, and the remembrance 
of auld lang sync,” she had no 

longer any personal attractions for 
him; and she had fki.t the con¬ 
trast between herself and Lafly ()c- 
tuvia, though, in her simple ini^riey, 
drawing from it no conclusion more 
painful or uneasy titan that Horace 
muftt feel it aUo. But that sudden ac¬ 
tion,—those few words,—and, more 
than all, that look of ins, convoyed 
blissful assurance that site was still 
beloved as in days gone by—still be¬ 
held with eyes as fondly partial. Ver¬ 
non was quite right, ilis own IVIilli- 
cent was, at that moment, a thousand 
times more beautiful than the youth¬ 
ful and brilliant Lady Octavia. 

It would extend this little history 
far beyond its prescribed limits, to con¬ 
tinue a minute detail of those prc^rcss- 
ive circumstances which more imme¬ 
diately influenced the liappiness and 
interests of Horace and Millicent, da¬ 
ring the nihuindor of Dr Ilurtop and 

Lady Octavia’s sojourn at Sea Vale, 
The leading incidents must suffice to 
keep unbr^en the thread of the nar* 
ration. Aliss Aboync failed not (how¬ 
ever disinclined) to return Lady Oc¬ 
tavia Falkland’s visit, within a few 
days after that honour had been con¬ 
ferred on her; neither did Lady Oc¬ 
tavia fail, during their Ute a tvte in 
her luxurious boudoir, to call MilU- 
cent's attention to sundry objects, af¬ 
fording indubitable proof — in the 
shape of copied muiro, verstMi, and 
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aketehos for albuma^ &c. &c.—that the 
whole of those lonff mornings, during 
which she saw little^ and occasionally 
nothing, of Horace, were not devoted 
to the BeirioUB duties which she had 
been fain to persuade herself occupied 
at least the greater port of them. jHad 
any lingering doubt still clung about 
her heart, Lady Octavia's considerate 
assurance (as the visitor rose to retire) 
was intended to remove it effectually. 
** I assure you 1 am quite shocked. 
Miss Aboyne/* she said, with the 
sweetest deprecating manner in the 
world, at monopolizing so much of 
Mr Vernon's time ; but he is so kind 
and oUiging I<-^d then, you know, 
those men are auCh lounging creatures 
of habit; when he is once comfortably 
established on that o^/oman," point¬ 
ing to one at the fool of her harp, 

there's no driving him away, though 
I often tell him” - W^ith what ar¬ 
guments her ladyship so conscienti¬ 
ously essayed to “ drive" Vernon to 
his duty. Miss Ahoyne gave her no 
time to explain; for even Milliccnt s 
gt'ntle spirit w'as moved by tlie ob¬ 
vious malice and intentional imperti¬ 
nence of the insinuation ; and rather 
liaugbtily internipting Lady Octavia 
with an assurance, that she arrogated 
to herself no right whatever over Mr 
Wrnon's disposal of his time, which 
must be well employed in lier lady¬ 
ship's service, she made her farewell 
curtsey, and returned to her own soli¬ 
tary home. Lady Octavia’s eye fol¬ 
lowed her to (he door, with an expres¬ 
sion that said, So~'lct the stricken 
deer go weep:'” and that shrewd 
meaning implied something very near 
the truth. The arrow had struck 
home. 

From that morning, Miss Aboync 
considered herself absolved from the 
duty of returning any otlier of Lady 
Ociavia's visits—who, on her part, be¬ 
coming sensible that they dp not co¬ 
operate, as she had cxpec(e% with her 
amiable purpose, soon discontinued 
them altogether. But the worthy 
Doctor, desirous of testifylKig, in the 
most flattering manner, his gracious 
approbation of Vernon’s choice, made 
a magnanimous efibrt to honour the 
object of it, by paying his personal 
respects to ha* at her own dwelling; 
it is more than |>robBbIe, with the be¬ 
nevolent intention of bestowing on her^ 
a few of those valuable hints on do¬ 
mestic economy, and the rearing up 
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of a large family, widi which, at all 
convenient seasons, he was wont to 
favour his fortunate and grateful cu¬ 
rate. But adverae ciro^nstances di¬ 
verted from Millicent the good fortune 
intended for her ; the anticipation of 
which (for Horace had prepared her 
for the visit) had in truth grievously 
disquietetl her. Carefully enveloped 
in a warm roquelaure, (for though the 
noonday sun was scorching, the morn¬ 
ing had been showery,) escorted by 
Mr Vernon on one side, and his own 
valet, with a paraplaiet cm the other. 
Doctor (having previously fortifl- 
ed himself with a basin of vermicelli 
soup) was wheeled in his Bath chair 
through the village of Sea Vale to 
Miss Aboyne’s cottage—or, more pro¬ 
perly speaking, to the garden gate 
leading to the httlc dwelling, and there 
his further progress was arrested by 
au unforeseen and insurmountable ob!- 
stucle. The humble gateway was not 
wide enough, by at least u foot, to 
a<lmit the Doctor's equipage; (it 
would scarcely have aftbrded ingrefs 
to his own portly person;) and the 
little gravel walk, slill ilootled by re¬ 
cent showers, was impassable to the 
rheumatic gouty feet that trode ''de¬ 
licately” even on Brussels carpels. 
I^Iorcovcr, on casting his eyes despair¬ 
ingly towarils the cottage door, at 
which stood Alias Aboyne, (who, on 
perceiving the dilemma of her honour¬ 
able and reverend visitor, had come 
forward thus courteously,) be concei¬ 
ved a w'ell-founded suspicion, that even 
arrived at that inner portal, he should 
fail in effecting an entrance ; where¬ 
fore, like a true philosopher, accom¬ 
modating himself to circumstances, 
lie gave two or three prelusive hems, 
with a view, of compliinenliitg the fu¬ 
ture bride (even from that inconveni¬ 
ent distance) with the speech he had 
conned in readiness. Already, to Ver¬ 
non's horror and Alillicent's dismay, 
he liad begun, My dear Madam ] it 
is with infinite satUfaclion- that I do 
myself the honour”—when a heavy 
cloud, which, unobserved by the pre¬ 
occupied divine, had been g^hering 
over head, began to discliarn/4lii li¬ 
quid stores so suddenly, that 
ful valet, wbo waited not his master's 
commands to face about, ^ave the 
necesaary word to the officiating foot¬ 
man, and the Bath chair, with its re> 
verend contents, under shelter of the 
parapluie, was safely wheeled into the 
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Rectory ball, before Millicent well 
recovered her Elarm in the uninvftded 
sanctuary of hei little parlour. 

Two month* and more than half a 
third had pai^ away, since that May 
morning (almost the latest of the 
month), a few days prior to tlie stran¬ 
gers’ arrival at the Hectory, when Ver¬ 
non had won from Millicent her nn- 
reluctant promise to be iudUsolubly 
united to him that day three months. 
What changes had taken place since 
then—not in the fortunes and appa¬ 
rent prospects of the afSanced pair, 
but in their feelings, habitiii, and rela¬ 
tive circumstances I N^ rnon had gra¬ 
dually absented himself more and 
more from the cottage; for some 
time excusing hinuelf t) Millicent, 
and to hiti own heart, on various pre¬ 
tences, which, however, he felt would 
not bear the test oi investigation. By 
little and litde h-; discontinued even 
those poor unsatisfactory apologies— 
and Millicent was best content that it 
should be so ; for even her blindness 
(the wilful blindness of aticciinn) was 
dispelled at last, and she felt within 
herself, and knew to a certainty in her 
own heart, that she should never be 
the wife of Horace Vernon. Vet did 
she not, for one siogle moment sus¬ 
pect the sincerity of his intentions f 
nor doubt, that when the illusion was 
dispersed (she knew U to be an illu¬ 
sion) which now warp^ him from his 
better Ar//*, he would return to hwatr/f 
and to lier, with bitter sdf-upbraid- 
ing, and passionate avowals of his own 
culjKiblc weakness *nd honourable 
anxiety to fulHl bis engagements witli 
her. Nay, she doultt^ not that she 
was still dear to lam—she imrct'/y 
doubted that the best afil-ctiuns of his 
heart were still hers, however appear¬ 
ances might have led to a diHerent 
conclusion—but shen^rr than doubt- 
c<l, whether Horace Vernon and IMil- 
licc-nt Aboync could ever be again as 
they had been to each other; there¬ 
fore she felt in lier heart that it was 
better tliey should not be united. Yct, 
for all this, there w'SB no change in her 
maonor to Vernon—acarorly any per- 
ceptibk change—only, perliaps, in lieu 
ef the sweet &miliar cheerfulness with 
which she had been wont to carry her¬ 
self towards him, there was a shade of 
deeper serieusness^ of more aifecting 
teoderness, in her deportment, such as 
nugbt have betokened, to a curious 
and a keen observer, something of 


those feeling widi whidi the heart of 
one bound in secret on some far jour¬ 
ney, may . be supposed, on the eve of 
departureV to yearn towards a beloved 
friend, still unsuspicious of the ap¬ 
proaching separation. Milliceat’a ge- 
DcroDS confidence in Vernon’s bonour 
(in his honourable intentioiu at least ) 
was not misplaced. Never, for a mo¬ 
ment, had he harboured a thought of 
violating his engagements with her; 
and his heart, as she had been faiti to 
believe, still turned to her as towards 
its real home, at every lucid interval 
(the term is not inappropriate) of his 
spell*bound infatuaiion ; and on more 
than one late occasio|b ^heu some ac¬ 
cidental circumstance, or tiiought sug¬ 
gested by his good angel, had aroused 
his slumbering conscience and better 
feelings, bo had almost dtevived (he 

poor Millicent into reviving hope and 
trust by an overHowing teudornesa of 
manner, more apparently iinpaasion- 
ed tliaii ill the early days of their 
youthful attachment. In some such 
mood of mind he took his way towards 
the cottage about the period last men¬ 
tioned, about a fortnight before the 
first of September, the day he and 
Millicent had long anticipated as tliat 
which was to unite them indissolubly. 
For some time past, however, it had 
been mutually understood, rather than 
arranged, b'.'twcon tlnin, that their 
marriage should not take pbec till 
after the departure of the siraugers, 
whose Rl»y at the lUcUiry was not 
likely to be prolonged beyond (be first 
week in Septciijb.r. That period now 
drew near—ar.d Vernon rcmeinbered 
that it did, with a strange mixture of 
discurdunt feelings. He felt like one 
who has been long living, .'is in a dream, 
undir tl’e influence of some btungc 
iliusion, whicit was about to break 
away and leave him to the sober rc'al- 
itieu of his appointed lot. That morn¬ 
ing, one* of those trivial uccurreuccR 
which often lead to important results 
in liuman afikirs, tended very mate¬ 
rially to hasUn the dispersion of bis 
airy visions. He liad bet-n present— 
for the time forgotten—when (he let¬ 
ter-bag was brought in to Doctor Har- 
top, who delivered out from its con¬ 
tents, one from Falkland i*ark to Lady 
Octavia; it vras from one of her sla- 
ters, and the matter so interesting, so 
redolent of present plcaturcs, and tetes 
in preparation, of noble and fashion¬ 
able guests arrived and expected, (fa- 
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sluonable men loore especially, tome bad hurried past, without raisinc his 
of whom were alluded to in slan^ eyes to a face wh»e ho wouM have 

terms of familiftrit^r, sanctioned by the bwn sure to read searching aceusa* 
modern mtinihe ditre of Af^4-bred, tion. 

rather than iee/l-bred, young ladies,) All these thoughts irere busy in hfs 
that the fair reader for once gave way heart as be pursued bis way to the 
to the fulness of her heart, (seldom cottage, and—for they had inMted him 
was Jier ladyship guilty of such vulgar to a tenderness of which he wished to 
unreserve,) and poured out its feelings subdue the outward indication—-by 
into the somewhat unsympathistne ear the longest road^thai which ran along 
of bfff reverend uncle, Reading to him, the bark of the village street and the 
aa she proceetled with her letter, de- cottage garden—the very Lme where, 
tacbed portions of Lady Jane’s tanta« close by the honeysuck’e arbour, in 
lizing communications, which so stU that very garden he had been arrest* 
mulatcd her irapa'ient longings, that etl the first evening of his arrival at 
she endotl with, *• And now you are so Sea Vale, by the sweet sounds of Mil- 
well, dear uncle, why need we stay a licent's voice, mingled with the man- 
minute longer at this horrid place? I ly tooes of her father's. And there 
could not survive another mo)ith of it." again Vernon's heart smote him; 

Whui might have been the Doctor’s his parting promise to his departing 
reply to this v» ry energetic appeal friend J—how had it been fulfilled > 
wns known only to the fair appellant; But it is not too late, thank God !** 
for Vernon, taking advantage of the be exclaimed aloud; and starting on- 
open door, and being entirely over* ward, he quickened his step towards 
looked, had slipt quietly away ; and the orphan's dwelling, as if to hasten 
with Lady Octavia’s woids stdl ting* the ratification of his vows, and take 
ling in bis ears, was in two minutes her to his heart then and for ever, 
on his way to the cottage, and to Mil* But, at the turning of the green lane, 
lieenC. In a strange tinnuU of feel* he was overtaken by his old me<1ical 
ing he bent hia steps thither—-of friend, Mr Henderson, who, without 
surprise and mortification, and bitter slackening the pace of his ambling 
BcU-iminiliation ondrcproach; otl>er pony,merely8aidinpassiDg—”Good- 
thoughts by degrees stole in, like oil morrow,Mr Verson! you are on your 
upon the troubled waves—thoughts way to the cottage, I see ; you will 
still composed of mtngled elements— find Miss Aboyne better to>day.'*— 
pain'ul and liianbliiig, yet healing “ Better! hfi'*Miss Aboyne been ill? 
withal—of M)llieent and all she hid Pray, sir?—Mr Henderson!"—and 
l)t’( u to him—faithful, patient, un- Vernon, starting forward, caught the 
cumplHiiiiiu;, uhcic there had hem pony's bridle-rein in the eagerness of 
so |>r> nt cju«(' to excite an accudug his alarm. 

spirit—nobly unsuspicious of wrong The good apothecary looked at him 
—inetpuble of envy—inaccessible to with grtH* surprise, as he answered, 
mc.in jealousy, though not insensi* with some severity of tone, “ la it 
t>Ie—no, lie felt si-o was not—of po«ible you can be ignorant of the 
iie.’lccf, whii li to look hack upon, very precarious Riate of Miss Aboyne'a 
wrung liini tu the soul; and still, stdl, health, Mr Vernon ? But seeing her, 
ill as he dcscrvetl it of her, liis own as of course you do, daily, you may 
^hisloving Mlllicent—his better an* not have been struck with the great 
gi-l—his future wife—and well should peraomd change which has been for 
the devotion of all his life to come some time perceptible to me." AIhs! 
strive to compensate for his remporary many days had passed of late, during 
dereliction! Then come acro.«s him which Vtrnon had found no leisure 
a shuihlering recoil*ction of the in* hour for Millicrnt, and this was now 
creased languor and feebleness, which, the third day since he had seen her. 
on two or tlirce late occasions, he had How the fact, as if he were then first 
ohsiTved and spoken of lo iierself; aware of it, struck home to his c»n- 
but she had made light of his ques* science!—and with what miserable 
tiiHi, and he had not dared have re* apprehension he questioned and crO'S* 
course to Nora, Norn and he hud, questioiiedtheapoihecary!—anddrew 
indeed, by tacit consent, for soma time from him an explicit avowal, that 
avoided speaking to each other; end although he did not considr? Miss 
if they chanced to encounter, Vernon Aboyue’a case by any means hopeless, 
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it was so critical, that her life hung as 
it were hj a single thread, of which 
the slightest agitation, the most tri* 
fling iinpruUenoe, or any untoward 
circumstance, might dissever the frail 
tenure. ** Avd to be free with you, 
Mr Vernon,'* ttie old man continued, 
laying his band on Vernon’s shoulder 
as he spoke with glistening eyes, and 
a more unsteady voice—for he had 
known Millicent from her childhood, 
and felt for her an almost paternal 

interest, which had not been dimi* 
nished by certain lately held confer¬ 
ences with the indignant Nora, whose 
tale, however ex^gerated, tallied but 
too well with his own preconceived 
suspicions—** to be free with i^Jrou, 
I will add, that I fear, 1 greatly fear 
Miss Aboyue’s present malady pro¬ 
ceeds as much from moral as physi¬ 
cal causes, and that you will do well 
to ahield her, with the most watchful 
tenderness, from every disquietude it 
may be in your power to avert. That 
gentle spirit of hers, and that tender 
frame, were not made to * bide all 
blasts/ Mr Vernon! Take care of 
her ; she is well worth keepingand 
so saying, the old man extricated the 
rein from Vernon's liold, by quickly 
spurring on his pony, and was soon 


beyond the reach of further question¬ 
ing, leaving the questioner sull root¬ 
ed to the Spot, With fotid enough for 
bitter reflection to keep httti there— 
how long he knew not—before he re¬ 
covered himself sufficiently to enter 
the cottage. 

The porch door stood open, a^ did 
that of the little parlour; but the 
room was empty. Millicent had been 
recently tberc^owever, for berhuKl- 
kerchief lay on the table beside a port¬ 
folio and some loose sheets of poaic. 
Throwing himself into the chair she 
had occupied, Vernon sat for some 
moments, his eyes fixed with un¬ 
conscious gaze on the objects before 
him, till, half rousing himself from 
that ttbitraction, lie began listlesidy 
to turn them over, and at lust his at¬ 
tention was arrested by a hxlf-torn 
sheet that lay ajmrt, with Millicenl’s 
handkerchief The paper was wet. 
More than onedrop—from whatsourco 
he too well divined—hud recently 
fallen oil tiic words of a song which 
he well remembered having tonnerly 
given to Millicent, with a laughing 
injunction to make herself perfect in 
the old ditty against her day should 
come. The words ran thus—a quaint 
** auld-warld" conceit. 


^ Unhappy lady ! lay aside 
Thy inyrile crown, thy xoiies of pride; 

A UmresH stole bciits thee now, 

A wuiow garland for thy brow. 

For tbou art changed, and changed is he, 
Who pledged thee love's Orst fealty : 

A lover’s pledge ! s lover's vow ! 

And wiWTc » he ? and what art thou ? 


At younger beauty's feet, with sighs 
And silken oaths, thy false love lies : 

A thing fur.akeii ihou art, 

With faded form, and broken heart, 

And now, poor heart! be wise, and crave 
Of earth no guerdon but a grave— 

And hark ! ‘ ding ! dong !* tiiat timely bell, 

(Their wedding peal) sh^l ring thy kodl, 

And lay thee by the churcb-path side, 

When forth he leads hi« bonny bride x 
And then, perhaps. he'U cry—* Adieu, 

My fond first love !«-so passing true V ** 

OtbA^ffropi bad mingled with those his face within them. He had con- 
yet g^etening on the lines of that old tinued thus for some thne, and so deep 
•ong Wore (Vernon still bolding the wa8htBabstraction,thathewa8perfect- 
papn) let fall bU arm upon the table, ly unconscious of an approaching foot- 
aitt bowing down his head, concealed at^, or that he was no longer alone. 
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till a soft hand touched hid^ and look- 
ing up, he met the dewy eyes of his 
wronged Millicent fixed upon him with 
an cxpre.suon of angelic pity. That 
look set wide at once the doodgates of 
his before almost uncontrollable emo¬ 
tion, and starting up, lie caught her 
to his bosom with a passionate sud¬ 
denness, that, accompanied by half*in- 
telUgible words of love and self-re¬ 
proach, almost overpoit^ered her gen¬ 
tle and timid spirit. But soon reco¬ 
vering from the momentary agitation, 
she mildly soothed him to composure ; 
and said, half smiling, as she softly 
drew the old song from his uncon¬ 
scious hand—" Dear Horace! I never 
doubted your heart—I never feared 
desertion.’*—Bless you for that! 
Millicent, my beloved! my only love! 
—but can you—can you ibrgive 
" That you have sometimes forgotten 
me of late, Horace?”—“ No, not 
forgotten—not forgotten, as Heaven 
shall judge me, Millicciit!—but—1 
have been bewildered—infatuated- 
mad—1 know not what; and yet iny 
heart wras here; nay, nay, look not 
incredulous, Milly!—liere—here only, 
us I hope for—ami did you not aay 
you never doubted that ?—Repeat it, 
iny beloved !—tell me 'again you 
ver doubted me, iny generous, nobl^ 
minded love 1’'—“ 1 ntver doubted 
your affection for me, Horace!” re¬ 
peated Miliiccnt, with tender serious¬ 
ness " but now', dear friend! sit 
down beside me, and let us botli be 
calm, and talk together quietly and 
unreservedly, as it befits friends 

to’*-"Friends! no more than 

friends, Milly ?—is it come to that,” 
vehemently exclaimed Horace, with a 
reproachful look. And what name 

more sacred, more endearing?” she 
rejoined, in tones less faltering than 
before. “ Friends here, and here¬ 
after, and for ever in that better place, 
where, soonir or later, whatever is 
reserved for us here, 1 trust wc shall 
meet again, and be as the angels in 
heaven.”—“ And here—here, Milli¬ 
cent I are wc to be no more than 
friends?—Have you forgotten, that 
within two little weeks you would 
have been my wife, if those fatal 
strangers!—but they will be gone be¬ 
fore three weeks are over, and then’* 
—" And then, dear Horace I it 
will be time enough to talk of—of ’— 
our marria^ day, she would have 
added, but ner voice suddenly failed. 
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and with a quivering Up she turned 
her face away from him, till the mo¬ 
mentary weakness was overcome. It 
was soon masteredand then, once 
more raising to Iris her not uniooist- 
ened eyes, she continued, “ I have 

bMn wishing, earnestly wishing, fox 
shell an opportunity— such an open¬ 
ing as this, dear Horace!—to pour out 
my whole heart to you—to reconcile 
you to your own, in case of an event, 

tor which, I fear— I think you may 
be entirely unprepared, and which I 
know you would feel too painfully, if 
now, while we have time, we did 
not exchange mutual confidence and 
forgiveness for any wrongs fancied 
or** ' But she was passionately in¬ 
terrupted—" Now I—while we have 
time !—an event for which I am 
unprepared!—Millicent! Millicent! 
what mean you?—But 1 deserve this 
torture**—and grasping both her hands 
in his with convulsive violence, he 
gaacil in her face with such a look of 
fearful enquiry, as wellnigh unnerved 
tile poor Millicent, and rendered her 

incapable of reply. Bat making a 
strong etfort for composure, she spoke 
again —at first only a few sooming 
and affectionate words to still the agi¬ 
tation that excited her tenderest com* 
passion, and then, impressed with the 
seriousness and solemnity of the task 
site had imposed upon hcraelf, she 

went on with iquiet firmuess to tell 
him of what had been so long upon 
her heart, though, till that moment, 
she had not found courage to impart 
it to him—ttmc or opporlunUjff she 

might have said—but that would have 
sounded accusingly, and Millicent 
lived only to bless and to console.— 
" My dear Horace 1’* she continued, 
" hear me patiently—^hear roe calmly 
—for my sake do so. For some time 
past, I have felt a conviction that I 
should not live to be your wife—nay, 
nay—start not so fearfully at these 
words—look not so sbockra, so self- 
accusing, Horace!—But for you—but 
for your care and kindness, I should 
long ago have followed my dear fa¬ 
ther. But you kept inc here ; and I 
thought then it was God's will that 
I should live and become the com¬ 
panion of your life. That thought 
was very sweet to me, dear Horace! 
too sweet perhaps, for it made life too 

dear to me. But since—of late, as 
1 have told you, 1 have bad leaaon 
to believe that such was not God's 
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pTcasure^iiAyi let ine—let me apeak 
OD now, Horace l^Dow that 1 am 


strengiliened lor the trial*—and do not 
.-hIo not think, dearest!—for I in« 
terpret that look**tbathe has stricken 
me by the hand 1 loved ; I was not 
made for duration, Horace!—yov 
know my mother died early of con¬ 
sumption—I was not well Wore my 
father*s death ; and that great shock! 
>—80 sudden!—and"——'* And I have 
done the rest!—1—wretch that 1 am! 
—Tell me BO, M illy!—tell me so at 
once, rather than stab me with such 
mockery of comfort,*” and no longer 
able to rcstraiti hiinself, even for her 
sake, he started from her side, and 
paced ilm room in agitation, that she 
wi-ely buflired to subside before she 
attfinpii d to rtsuine herad'ecting sub¬ 
ject. lint it is not too late ; Mil- 
Jicent! ungel 1 thou wilt yet be spa- 
reii that 1 may repay with lift-lung 
tendernesa thy matcltless c.vctlknce 
and then, melud to softer frtitngs, 
he flung himself beside her, and clasp¬ 
ing htr 10 his bosom, gave way tu a 
passion ot woniatiish tears. When 
both had in some measure recovered 
Ctfinpoaure, Vernon wa<i the firft to 
speaK again, though in an agitated 
whisper: —** Tell me, my beloved! 
Oh tell me, you will try to live lor 
ray f-ake! 1 know—1 ste how blind I 
bave been—how matUy blind to your 
increased indUposiiioii; foul! idiot! 
that I was—i heard of it for the first 
time* this morning from Mr Hcniicr- 
suD—but he told me—he said—in¬ 
deed, indeed, AlUly ! out good friend 

thinks that with care and watchful¬ 
ness ull will go well again—and sucit 
care 1—such watchfulness as I shall 
take now !—Oh t»od! Oli Ciod!’’— 
And now their tears mingled ; for 
AlUliccnt’a rolUd last dowu her pale 
checks, and it wus many minutes be¬ 
fore she again found utterance, and 
that her secret prayer for atrengtli was 
answered, and she was able to speak 
to him words of peace aud comfott, 
“ I know—I know,’' she faltered out 
At luft, ** that 1 may yet recover, if 
such be God's pleasure, my Horace! 
—for !o His bams are life and death 
—but, toy beloved! if you would 
eiideavofir to reconcile yourself to a 
contrary event, I should be well con¬ 
tent to go, for methinka the bittcr- 
msk of death it pattr-and do not call 
Horace 1 1 doubt whether 
k ci^ ever again, under any cir- 
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cufustanees, be so happy in this 

world as 1 have been. 1 feel as if 
the capabilities of eu-thly bappinesa 
and usefulnesB were dead witbin me ; 
as if 1 had already left my youth 
and prime of days at an immea¬ 
surable distafluK—and such a com¬ 
panion wouldtfl suit you, Horace !— 
would ill assort with your buoyant 
spirit and unsubdued energies. But 
God’s will be done ! Ho wiU order all 
as is best for us; and if T live, and you 
continue to wish 1 should become your 
wife" — *' If I continue to wish 

it I—Oh, Milliccnt!"—Then, then, 
dear Horace! I w’ould only say—M<iy 
God bless our union !—but il it not 
to be, I do not tell yru to rcinembir 
me; I know you will do that; but 1 
would bid you, ior tiiy sake, torture 
not your own heart witii sclf-upbruid- 
iiig. Assigiiall-thfonleringofali¬ 
as imlced is only fitting, to the will 
of Pi ovideiice;—and—and—if iny poor 
Nora KhemhI be unjust and unreason¬ 
able in her grief, bear with her, dear 
Horuce, and he kind to her still, for 
my take. This little dwelling!—I 
have taken some order about it, and 
lur. 1 he long'tXpecitd living will 
be yours at last;—and thus 1 have to 
ai^ranged il—you will not tlisspprovc 
H*, Horace?—that this cottage may be 
let or Kolil, and so furnish a provision 
ior iny tailhful Noia. Forgive uic, 
that! pain you thus, dear fiieml I— and 
vet, a few words more. Oh, mv clear 
Horace! be witchlul of yourtdt. We 
have all much nued (o pray n}.'uinst 
the dcceitlulness of our own hearts. 
The world and its vtnyit would cheat 
you, Horace! for i know your heart. 
Ob, I have lotigtd tlius to pour out 
the fulnes« olniine—niy whole spirit, 

ifilinightbe—in onea]ipe3l to yours:" 
And, elevated by the ^olemuity of that 
appeal, and by the fervour of her en¬ 
thusiasm, Millicent’s voice Itecame 
full and firm, though its tones were 
deep as if sent up from the bosoiira 
inmost sanctuary, and her counte¬ 
nance was irradiated by more than 
earthly beauty, as, clasping her pale 
thill hands together, she looked up ill 
Vernon’s face, and slowly articuluted, 
** Above all, my father’s friend! mine 
own dear friend! so run the race thut 
is yet before you, that, though mine is 
first finished, we may meet at last in 
the land where tliere shall he no more 
separation." The awful pathos of that 
aflectiog prayer, though it thrilled 
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throuch the heart of Verson, sub¬ 
dued Ilia impatient spirit and i^dtated 

nems to aolemn stillness. He at¬ 
tempted no andiide answer—‘Words 
would have been powerless to eicprets 
bis feelings; but Millicent felt and 
underslood ^1 the assuranoe ^e de¬ 
sired to receive, in the tin’s that 
tened her elasp^ hands^as, takingthem 
between hts, he bent his face upon 
them in the long and profound silence 
that succeeded to his violent emotioo. 

Horace Vernon laid his head that 
night upon the pillow by many de¬ 
grees ** a sadder and a wiser man" 
than he bad arisen from it in the 
morning. But sl»^p came not to his 
eyelids, nor rest to his spirit, till ut¬ 
ter exhaustion procured him towards 
morning a short interval of troubled 
slumber. Kady Octavis was not long 
in perceiving the decline, or raihcr 
cessation, of her influence over Ver¬ 
non. But attributing his defection to 
resenUnint at the unguarded sentence 
which had escaped her in his presence 
on the perusal of Lady JaneV: letter, 
she only read in it the indication of a 
more profound passion than she had 
yet felt c'crtain of having inspired him 
with. But after a few days of conde¬ 
scending sweetness, fruitlessly ex¬ 
pended in maufcuvres to lure back the 
Ktortled quarry, she began to suspCet 
that whatever was the cause of Ver¬ 
non's Orustftiv rclrcat from her bou¬ 
doir, and of his subsequent t r/widiime- 
triHiif^ he was now detained from her 
by ii reatrn to his first allegiance, of 
which htr ladyship had by no means 
calculated the possibility, while the 
light of her attractions still blaxcd in 
coiDpctilion with the pale star of Mil¬ 
licent. , 

I'icqued at this diKcovcry, Lady 
Octavia's heart was forthwith vehc- 
mtnily set on what would otherwise 
(in t)ie near prospect of departure from 
Sea Vale) have ^en a matter of com¬ 
parative indifference to hcr<-.-thc re¬ 
covery of her former ascendency; and 
nothing daunted by first failures, she 
worked at her purpose with all the 
energies of those great co-operating 
powers—woman’s will and woman’s 

wit, supported by woman's perseve¬ 
rance. But even those combined foroea 
had wellnigh experienced signal de¬ 
feat, BO entirely had Vernon’s revived 
affection and reawakened fears for Mil¬ 
licent, and his bitterly compunctious 
fcvlhigs, engrossed every faculty of his 
soul^ since that notable morning when 


the trifling incident of Lady Octavia’s 
momentary incautton hod so in¬ 
fluential in arousing him from his long 
illusion. Influential as it had been, 
hewev^, in the first iiMrtancc, by send¬ 
ing him forth in that mood of mmti- 
fiM and bitter feeling, whi^, rather 
than any wortliier cause, had impelled 
his first hasty steps towards the Icmg- 
deserted cott^e; tlie better thou^ta 
that, in his way Either, had gradually 
superseded his previous irritation — 
his short but startling conference with 
the good apothecary—and last, and 
above all, that aflecting interview with 
Millicent. had so effaced all n'collee- 
tion of the paltry annoyance which had 
originally disturbed him, that it was 
first called to his recollection by the al¬ 
most deprecating tenderness of J^ady 
Octavia’s voice and look:*, when she 
found ;m opportunity of addressing 
him unobserved; and that was nut 
very si»eedily obtained, for, except at 
the dinner hour, and xome short por¬ 
tion of the after-evening coiiccdod te 
l>r Hartop's claims, Horace scarcely 
absented himself from the cottage for 
many days, afler that which had so 
efli^tually aroused him from his long 
.'ind culpable infatuation. Before the 
little casement of Milliccnt’s chamber 
was unclosed, he was looking up to¬ 
wards it as be paced tbe walk beneath 
with nervous impatience ; and even 
bis conscience-struck reluctance to 
confront Kora, was overcome by his 
anxiety to obtain from her the first 
and most exact report of her gentle 
mistress. A painful surprise awaited 
Vernon llic first moniiug he was thus 
early at the cottage. I-ong after the 
little casement above had been partly 
opened, and he bad seen N'ora pass 
and repass bei’ore it, as if preparing to 
assist MilUcent at her toilet, be had 
awaited for some time in the garden- 
in the dear old arbour, a»(i> lastly, 
in the little sitting-room, in expecta¬ 
tion of Mias Aboync coming down to 
breakfast. But finding, at length, 
that there were not even any ^mptoms 
af preparation for the morning meal, 
he WM driven to enquire the reason 
of sacli unusual delay, and then learnt, 
with a pang that wrung him to the 
h^t*8 core, (for Nora spared not to 
speak home,) that, for seme time past, 
Millicent had been too much enfeebled 
to rise at her acenatoraed Imur, and 
now babituaily took her breakfast in 
bed. Tbe emotion with which Ver¬ 
non Uatened to this startling corrobo* 
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TAtion of his fesrs, still trembled in visits ; and at last, one evening as be 
the tone of his voice as he hurriedly was leaving the cottage, she not only 
remarked, Wliy, Kora! surely it vouchsafed to resume her old office of 
was uot so Img ago, that when I opening the garden rate for him, but 
breakfasted here last''’-^"*' Ob, no! said, iu a half cordial tone, as he was 
jMr Horace ; not so long, to be sure,** passing, Good nigbt, Air Horace ! 
interrupted the faithful Mcvant, with Keep a good heart, and all may end 
a look that spoke, .«Rd was meant well yet. —JHess you 1 thank you! 
to speak, keenest reproach ; not thank you! dear, dear, sweet, lovely 
more than a fortnight maybe, or Nora!’ was Vernem’s rapturous ex- 
perhaps three weeks —>110 time at all clamation, as, dashingback-ihe cloung 
—only people may bo dead and bu> gatCySoasalmosttoupsethisoldfriend, 
ried, and lorgotten too, you know, he hugged her round the neck with 
Mr Horace, in less than that. The such schoolboy vehemence of delight, 
last time you were to have breakfasted as left her wellnigh breathless and naif 
here, you were so thoughtful as to tell indignant, though not quite unaccus- 
MissAboync over night that you would tomed in Ibrroer days to sudi ebuUi- 
come next morning; so the dear child lions of his volatile spirits, 
would rise, and make me dress her to Her rebuke (if she uttered one) 
be ready for you—she was too ill was, however, quite lost on the of- 
theii to dress herself, ]>oor heart!— fender. Before she had time to set 
though I told her it was ill sjicnding her cap straight, or smooth down 
her precious life upon one that little her ruffled neck-kerchief, he was al- 
deserved itof her."—Little indeed!" ready half way to the llcctory, which 
groaned Horace, as he turned abrupt- lie re-entered that night in a frame 
ly from Nora and the cottage, to brt'uk' of mind so overHowing with hap- 
fast where and with what appetite he piiicss, security, self-rccoucilcment, 
might. and universal benevolence, as re- 

But Horace V'^cruon’s versatile feel- fleeted its own hues oti all surround¬ 
ings and unstable nature, cbarac- iiig objects, animate and inanimate, 
teristics often leading to results as fa- J)r Hurtop was agreeable — Lady 
tal 06 those consequent on the iudul- Octavia enchanting — all but Ikt 
gence of violent and evil passions, charms and obligingness forgotten or 
were as easily elated as depressed; forgiven—(what wa'; any tvo)nan’s 
and, in truth, hia iiiiiul was not so heart to him but iMilHceni's ?)—her 
constituted as to be long capable* of harp and voice in e:i<|uisite totte—his 
enduring or retaining a deeply painful own vocal powers and his flute in the 
impression. By degrees he deluded hapiiicst unison with both ; Dr Ilnr- 
himself into the belief that he had lop graduiiUy sank 10 balmy slumbers; 
been too seriously alarmed, though inusic was disconiinued in consideru- 
not too soon awakened. And indeed tion for his repose ; conversation suc- 
his now tenderly unremitting watch- cceded—“ the feast of rmon and the 
fulness of the drooping Milliccnt was flow of wul "—of coursemiricted, on 
soon rewarded by such a reviving the Doctor's account, to the low key 
brightness of spirit in her, as in u and subdued tones that sound so sweet- 
manner reflected itself outwardly on ly confidential; and when, on hisawa- 
the fair and fragile frame, which at all kening, bcd-candles were lighted, and 
times sympathised out too faithfully Lady Octavia, taking hers from Wt- 
with the fine essence it enshrined. It non, and gracefully paying her part¬ 
is true, MilHcent lurself replied only irig salutation to Dr Hartop and him- 
by a grateful smile, or an evasive word self, withdrew to her own apartment, 
—not always uttered with a steady she just turned her head on entering 
voice—to Vernon’s fond entreaties that it to glance down the passage, at the 
she would acknowledge herself to be end of which V'ernon was still uncon- 
regaining strength—that she would scioualy holding open the drawiug- 

bUss him with sonoe assurance that room door, as he gazed after her rece- 
might confirm his sanguine hopes, ding form, and softly said to herself. 
But Mr Henderson’s manner and re- with a quiet inward laugh, a curled 
plies were more decidedly encouranng. lip, ami an eye of infinite meaning. 
Even Nora began to look Jess coldly, Ah,ha!je terattrappe, finemouche! 
and by degrees more Atajrfully, when Sauve toi si tu pourras.” 
he encountered her m his frequent q. 

To he concluded in neo't Number. 
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UK£S WnXTTEN AT WARWICK CASTLl!. 

Charles Badham, M.D. 

Proje/isor of Medicine in the University jif Glaeyou:. 


XtfXfff’Ai' ro ffniii » f futi s tns nX-nh/ttf $t$mtvrai 

« Tf ydf %«ti fvftvi ix^euT^ft "rtt^ »* irgtfs & fievMrm n 

KXi hrterxTM i^Xevrfixi, i tc x'/ni^ag, ivrif it mm} irXfint^$e$Mt, 

JPebicles apud Thucyd, Lib. H* 


Run quc> I.iris quieti 
Mordet ft«]uA, UcUurnui amnis. 


HoR. 


T. 

I leave thee, Warwick, and thy precincts grey, 
Amidst a thousand winters still the same. 

Ere tempests rend thy lost sad leaves away, 

And from tliy bowers the native rock reclaim ; 
Crisp dews now glitter on the joyless 6eld, 

The Sun’s red disk now sheds no parting rays, 

And through thy trophied liall the burnish’d shield 
Disperses wide the swiftly mounting blaze* 


Tt. 

Thy pious paladins from Jordan's shore 

And all thy steehclad barons arc at rest; 

Tliy turrets sound to warder’s tread no more; 

Iti-nuath their brow the dove hath hung her nest; 

High on thy beams the harmless falchion shines; 

No stormy trumpet wakes thy deep repose; 

Fast are the days that, on the serried lines 
Around thy walls, saw the portcullis close. 

III. 

The bitter feud was quell’d, the culverin 
No longer flash’d its blighting mischief round. 

But many an age wras on thoac ivies green 

Ere Taste's calm eye had scann'd the gifted ground; 
Bade th^ fair path o’er glade or woodland stray, 

Bade Avon's swans through new Riahos glide. 

Forced through the rock its deeply channell'd way. 
And threw, to Arts of peace, the portals wide. 

IV. 

But most to Her, whose light and daring haud 
Can swiftly follow Fancy's wildest dream ! 

All times and nations in who&c presence stand. 

All that creation owns, lier boundless theme! 

And with her came the maid of Attic stole. 

Untaught of dazzling schools the gauds to prize, 

Who breathes in purest forms her calm control. 

Heroic strength, and grace that never dies I 


V. 

Ye that have linger’d o’er each form divine. 

Beneath the vault of Home's unsuUi^ sky. 

Or where Bologna's cloistered walls enshrine 
Her martyr Saint—-her mystic Hosary— ^ 

Of Arragon the hapless daughter view 1 
Scan, for ye may, that fine enamel near! 
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Such Catherine was, thus Leonardo drew— 

Discern ye not the ** Jove of painters’' here ? 


ri. 

Discern ye not the mighty naster'a power 
In yo^i devoted Saint’s uplifted eye ? 

That elms the brow and bids already lour 
O'er the First Charles the shades of sorrows sigh ? 

That now on furrow’d front of Rembrandt gleams^ 
Now breathes the rose of Ufe and beauty there^ 

In the soft eye of Henrietta dreams, 

And fills with fire the glance of Gondomar ? 

vn. 

Here to Salvator’s solemn pencil true. 

Huge oaks swing rudely in the mountain blast; 

Here grave Poussin on gloomy canvass threw 
TIic liuhts that sted irom clouds of tempest past ^ 

And see! from Canalelti’a g)as<iy wave, 

IJke Kiistem mosques, patrician Venice rise; 

Or marble moles that rippling waters lave. 

Where Claude’s warm sunsets tinge Italian skies 1 

Tin. 

Kor Iti the critic frown such iliemcs arraign. 

Here sleep the mellow lyre’s enchanting keys; 

Here the wrought table’s darkly polish'd plain, 

Proffers light lore to much^enduring case ; 

Enamcllcil clocks here strike the stiver bell; 

Here Per&ia spreads the web of many dies ; 

Around, on silken couch, soft cushions swell, 

Tnat Stambol's viaiers proud might not despise. 


IX. 

The golden lamp hero sheds its jK-arly light. 
Within the cedar’d panda, dusky pale ; 

No miiror'd walls the wandering glance invite, 

No gauxy curtains drop the misty veil. 

And there the vista leads of lessening doors, 

And there the snminer sunset 's golden gleam 

Along the line of darkling portrait pours, 

And warms the polish’d oak or ponderous beam. 


X. 


Il^^from the depths beneath that proud saloon 
water’s moan comes fitful and subdued, 
Where in mild glory yon triumphant moon 
Smiles on tlie arch that nobly spans the flood— 
And here have kings and hoary statesmen gazed. 
When spring with garlands deck’d the vale below, 
Or when the waning year had lightly razed 
The banks where Avon’s lingering fountains flow. 


XT. 

And did no minstrel greet the courtly throng ? 

Did no fair flower of English loveliness 
On timid lute sustain some artless song, 

Her meek brow hound with smooth unhraiJod tress?— 
For ^ttsie knew not yet the stately guise, 

Cil^nt with simplest notes to touch the soul. 

Not from her choirs as when loud anthems rise, 

^ Or when she bids orchestral thunders roll I 
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XII* 

Here too the deep and /eirent orison 
Hath matron whisper'd for her absent lord, 

Peril'd in civil wars, that shook the throne. 

When every hand in England dench'd the aword 
And here, as tales and chronicles agree. 

If tales and chronicles be deem’d sincere, 

Fair Warwick's heiress smiled at many a plea 
Of pnissant thane, pr Norman cavalier. 

xiit. 

Or dost thou sigh for theme of classic lore 
]\Iidst arms and moats, and battlements and towers ? 
Behold the Vase ! that, erst on Aniu’s shore, 

Hath found a spleii'.lid home in Warwick’s bowers: 
To British meads ere yet the Saxon came, 

The pomp of senates swept its pcdcstd, 

And kings of many sii Otientd name 

Have seen its shadow, and are perish’d all! 


XIV. 

Haply It stood on that illustrious ground 
Where circling columns oner, in sculptured pride. 
With fine volute or wreath'd acanthus crownM, 

Bear'd some light roof by Amo’s plunging tide ; 
There, in the brightness of the votive fane 
To rural or to vintage gods addrest, 

Those vine-elad symbols of Pan’s peaceful reign 
Amidst dark pines their sacred scats possess'd. 

XV. 

Or, did it break with soft and silvery shower 
The silence of some marble solitude, 

Wiiere Adrian, at the fire.fly’s glitUring hour. 

Of rumour’d worlds to come the doubts review’d ? 
Go mark his tomb I—in that sepulchral mole 
Scowls the fell bandit!—>^from its towering height 
Old Tiber’s fluod reflects the girandole, 

^lidsi bvlls, and shouts, and rockets' arrowy flight! 


XVI. 

Warwick, farewell! f.ong may thy fortunes stand, 

Aiui sires of sires hold rule within thy walls, 

Thy streaming banners to the breeze expand. 

And the heart’s griefs pass lightly o’er thy balls! 

May happier bard.s, on Avon’s sedgy shore. 

Sustain on nobler lyre thy poet’s vow, 

And all thy future lords, (what can they more ?) 

Wear the green laurels of thy fame, as now! 

NO'fES. 

One of the towers of Waiwick Custlc is complimented with the name of Guy's* 
Tower; certain ponderous armour and utfiisUs preserved in the lodge arc also aG 
tributed to Guy; nobody, in short, thinks of Guy without Warwick, or of Warwick 
without Guy; " Arms and the Man," ought to have been emblazoned on the castle 
banner; and why should 1 hesitate to say, that one of Uie most amiahJe of children 
perpetuates the heroic name within its waII.h ? Had this renowned adventurer been, 
ambitious of putriarchul honours, liis-descendants might Jkave exteoded the ancestral 
renown, and hare furnislied many a baliod of those good old timer; but when the 
Saxon Ulysses had returned from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and made an end of 
Culbrand and the Dun Cow, hU fancy was to take alms in dl^ise from bis own lair 
lady, at his own castle gate, and then retire (tour /es fiuAs sent re«;iectffWe«) to a cer¬ 
tain bole or cave called Guv’s Cliff, where he amused himself fm the /*f 
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rheunsetinai) for th« rest of Jiin natural life in counting Ills beads and ruminating on 

his sins, wbicbi as be was a great traveller and a hero, might have been coiiaidcr- 
able. 

If the reader is desirous of further notice concerning Guy of Wan^'ick, he has 
only to ttirn to the beautiful pages of Dugdale, whero he will find the more uuitien- 
tie parts of iiis history related with a pathetic and almost biblical simplicily. 

First, we are Introduced to the sad plight of the good old King Atlielstun, occa¬ 
sioned by the insolence of the Danes, then in England, till the old expedient occurs 
of a champion on cither side. Now there were giants in those days, and a great 
GoUah of this kind called Colbrnnd (who would hare liud bets to any amount in his 
htvour) seems to assure an easy %’ictory to the nortlirrn invaders—'all the great ciip- 
tains of Atliebtan being absent on pilgrimage, or other necessary business. 

We are next conducted to tbe gate of the ancient city of Winchester, where tlic 
aflSicted Sovereign (in consequence of a vision bidding him expect a champion in diK- 
guise) hasrepoired at sunrise with bis bishops to sec certain pilgrims, lately arrived 
from Palestine, enter the city walls from the neighbouring monastery of St Cro*>s. 
Here be soon espies a stout palmer, with bare feet, and a chaplet of roses on his 
bead; him the King solutes, and without further ceremony requests his services, in 
full reliance on the authority of the vision. The palmer, nothing daunted, most iuy> 
ally devotes himself to the cause. IVoper restoratives are administered to him in 
that capital of the AVest Suxon kingdom, lor three entire wetks, and then, utter 
three masses duly said in its cathedral, he goes forth into one of the gieeii meadows 
of the Utchin, to Deet Coibrund. That considerate personage }m(> i-ent before liim 
u very comfortable provision of axes, steel bars, chibs, and all manner of inischiif, 
down to grappling irons, portions ot which, us circumstanccb shall require, he pto. 
poses to exercise on the head and flanks of the unfurtunute pulmvr, who, fium every 
appearance, has gatlicrcd his lust palms in this world. 

The combat was certainly of tiresome icugtii for a .spectator, ns it continued from 
sunrise to sunset. In the issue, according to all the laws of e])ic, the giant 
and in conformity to those of mathematics, with a force in the combined ratio of Ins 
bulk and altitude, 


cevTflO’l St 9rEywr, Si tvjyji \v etvrS* 


A third passage in this veraeionf* history, which, if nut absolutely true, mrnic i/icn 
He t'elre, represents the grateful soverrign walking in a ictiied sjiut out of the town, 
(1 presume on the Southampton ruud,) with his itciivcicr, liitlicrtu obMinutc in cuti- 
cetlmeiit i at last, on arriving at a stone cross by the road-side, he yields to the king's 
solemn adjuration and continued importunity, discovers himselt to be no other than 
tlie very Guy, tor whose presence his vows had been, as he tliuuglit, vainly offered: 
they part in tears: the hero icturiis to do penance fur his sins in the cave of un 
eremite, where, after several years, he dies. 

Fior would one consent that even the legend of his exploit nitb the dun cow be 
altogether consigned to the realms of fable. Certain it is that huge bones of a 
very formidable quadruped exist, or did exist lately, ut Coventry, one or more of them 
at Warwick itself. These bones Iiavc been always connected by tradition with the 
story of Guy; wherefore despise in this instance thst “ vetus ct ronstans opinio,’* 
which we respect in other cases ? doubtless this was a stray Mammoth or Bo- 
nasut! I^et not oen the Dragon of Wantley (whose fossil remains may tuiii up one 
of these days) be any longer treated with indecent derision ! 

A learned friend informs me, tliat the late Mr Greathuad, of Guy’s Ciifi', made a 
large collection of docuroente, ballads, and traditionary talcs, illustrative ut thu ins- 
tory of Guy. I am sorry I could not avail myself of them. 

'\v 


Stavza II. 


MilitU in xatvS nidtim fveCrc colunibs' | 
Af^Murcl Marti quSin fit ainica Vciiub. 


By whatever instinct allured to the refuge of this place of arms, the number of 

doves is remarkable. 


SfANZA III. 

The followhig iotereBting pasiage is copied from a book of ordinary occurrence, in 
which it is cited without stating tlie authority. It is more than doubtful if any other 
ntAtlcman in the kingdom, at that time or since, has projected or executed so much 
on bis own property aa the late Earl of Warwick. 

*' I purchased a magnificent collection of pictures by Vandyke, Rubens, &c. The 
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marbles are not equalled perhaps in the kingdom. I made a noble approocli to the 
castle through a solid rock, built a porter’s lodge, and founded ft library full of bookSi 
some valuable and scarce, all well cbosen. I made an armoury, and built walla 
round the court and pleasure gardens. I built a noble grcen*bouae, and filled it with 
beautiful plants. 1 placed in it a vase, considered the finest remain of Grecian art, 
for its size and beauty. I made a noble lake, from 3 to 600 feet broad, and a mile 
lung. 1 planted trees now worth L. 100 , 000 , besides 100 acres of ash. 1 built ft 
stone bridge of 105 feet in span; every stone from 2000 to 3800 lbs. weight. The 
weight of the first tier on the centre was estimated at 1000 tons. I gave the bridge 
to the town with no toil on it. I will not enumerate a great many other tilings 
done by me. Let Warwick Castle apeak for itselH'* 

l.mc 8. 

Arii (if j^acc'.jiuc arts: Idle arti; ks beaux arts. The ftBClentS, who invented 
these, or at least the best of these arts, had no name for them collectively. It would 
not be easy to make a definition which should exclude anomalous claimants; to op* 
puse thrm to the useful arts, would exclude architecture. Being a friend to philo. 
Ropliicul accuracy, 1 must own the pleasure 1 have derived in reading a very happy 
dissertation in a late number of Stackttmd, on ** Afurder, considered as one ^ the Fine 
Arts." I should be delighted to know the author; but whether future critics will 
altogether be inclined to adopt the pretensions of that result of advanced society, I 
am in doubt. At any rate, that nnodifiration called duelling, may perhaps be adiniN 
ted (this the author has forgotten to suggest) into the hrilliunt coterie; in which 
case, Fighting Fitzgerald, who bullied the whole club at Brookes’s, must be account, 
cd the William Tell of an art as much cultivated as dancing, and with as much ad¬ 
vantage to society. 

Concerning driving:, I should have long hesitated, till I acquired some knowledge 
of its intimate docinnes from a delighttul enthusiast in the Sporting Magazine. No 
dilettante ever spake with more unatTected pleasure of the Niobe; indeed 1 some* 
times suspect those dilettanti; but hear him, and say if the crowned victor at an 
Olympic stadium could he oclchratcd vith greater animation than the coachman who 
drives the York Express from Bugden tu Welwyn and bank. ** The moment be has 
got his scat and made his start, you are struck at once with tlie perfect mastership 
ufhis art. The hand just over his left thigh, the arm without constraint, steady, 
and with u holding command that keeps his horses like clock-work; yet to a super. 
ficMMl observer ipiite with loose reins; so firm and compact he i«, that you seldom 
observe any sliifiing, only to take a shorter purchase for a run down hill; his right 
band and whip arc beautifully in unison; the crop, if not in a direct line with the 
box, over the near wheel, raised gracefully up as it were to reward the near side 
horse; the thong.->the thong after three twists which appears in his band to have 

been placed by the maker never to be altered or improved.and if the 

off-side horse becomes slack, to see the turn of Iiis arm to reduce a twist, or to re* 
verse, if necessary, is exquisite: after being jUncod under the rib, or upon the shoulder 
point, up comes the arm, ftnd with it the thong returns to the elegant position upon 
the crop! I say elegant! the stick, highly polished yew<—rather light*.-not too ta> 
per—yet clastic; a thong in clean order, pliable. All done without eflTort^merely 
n turn of tJte wrist!'* 

Stanza IV. 

It is a pity that there is no pretty story, like that of the Corinthian girl who 
traces her luver's shadow on the wall, to account for the invention of Sculpture, the 
most ancient of arts, and the most universal. There is no country, ** a Gadibus us- 
que Auroram et Gungem.” that has not made attempts at sculpture, and as the pro. 
pensity has been so universal, it is surprising that in one situation only in the whole 
world it has ever greatly prospered. All the reasons 1 have heard or read for the 
excellence of the Greeks in the imitative arts, are unequal to the case. Their hap¬ 
py climate was not peculiar to them ; they were not rich, so as to enuourago artists; 
nor luxurious, so as to require them: the fine arts ought to have flourished in Asia 
Minor. It is further curious to observe bow limited tiiey lecm to liave been in re- 
hition to time as well as to place. After the age of Adrian, the declension of thia 
aiT was must rapid and unaccountable, so that by the time of Constantine it had aL 
most ceased to exist: the same evidence being alTorded by the inspection of gems, 
medals, statues, and ornamental arcliitecture. Long familiarity with fine medals had 
rendered the Athenian, in the age of Pericles, a man of intuitive taste in sculpture, 
08 the modern Roman Is in music, to an extent of which we can have no idea. Of 
ehe finer works of that age, the greater number I 7 far are perished; bat She wrltinga 
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of tlie GrMkt rafiteiently prove the univerwUty of e teste for them, end e presump^ 
Uon of their general excellence. When, at the Mcrifioe of PoJyxeae, the attendants 

rend the garment of tlie virgta from the ihoulder downwardf ber eJtposed form ii laid 
to be fis beautiful as a ttaiue* 

X«/3«wv« in«rXsv$ 

Ilf msg* 

fmruvf V t^uih QTigw d 'm AfAAMATOS 

K»XXicT». Eurip. Jffeeuha* 

In the Aleestis of the stme poet. Admctus U made to express hlmsetf in terms of 
which the following is not an untaithful paraphrese, the tw'o last lines er^fressing what 

U fiurly inijiked in Ibe beautiful original, 

mi ti ayxetXmi 

yvMixo x-euwi^ ovm i;^c<v. 

f'calpturcd by ffcUrul hinds, thy lovely fonn. 

Id purest n>arblc’> pale stmtUtu'ic. 

'Within Uie dianibcr of our loves ihsU lie t 
In erivf’s ubandanrnent I'i get me there. 

('Uifp the cold bust. unanswerM eall (hoc itllt. 

Till. midilcnuiR ni llie echo of Ih) name. 

I feel (hi- hw'iiMiig biiMtm ■well ti> itiiiic, 

Aud hear the life jmlae UirobUng a< iMfforc, 

Sl'AXZA V. 

It >.<1 almost superfluous to mentiun the incumparuhlc Domenichinos in that fine 
collection, the Martyrdom of St Agne-', and the Seven Mysteries of Uie Uuiary, two 
of the finest pictures iu the w'orld. 'i'iicy were preserved, wiien 1 was fint in Italy, 
in the chapel of a dissolved convetit; hut of late years, together with numberless 
other pictures of the highest rank, they form part of a museum or gallery, not infe¬ 
rior. enfait da tableaux, to the Vatican itself. 

Jl Ci-ivc ilei l*ittoti! tlieru he hangs in the gallery at Florence, in the room dei- 
tilted for the portraits of artists, with a beard like the Moses of Michael Angelo, re* 
markably fine regular features, and the eye of a hawk! 

Grammaticus, rhetor, gcometrei, plctor, alipte*. 

'omnia novU. 

Painting a Madonna one day, constructing an aqiiediict the next! From bit particular 
skill in preparing his own colours and mi.'cing bis own oils be seems to have a sort 
ot pretension to tiie only ambiguous epithet in the line of the satirist,—unless any 
body can construe *' ahptes" butur. Hii works are not indeed ol Homeric rank, it 
nf)Uf<t he confesbcd, hut they nu* nil that beauty c.in make them; and Leonardo da 
Vinci gave a momentum to the One arts wliieh itiey liave never lost. "I'iie picture 
here of Catharine of Arnigon, the first wil'u of Henry ^'IIf.—that Blue Beard not 
fabulous— is a fine specimen of the master," as the catalogues say. All the de¬ 
tails so precise, the small taper fingers, and even the rings upon them, the minutely 
puinted huiv and eyebrowf-, It looks, as all hib piciiirc*: look, u magnified miniature 
or enamel; yet his peculiariiies were on the vcige o.‘ defects, no doubt, and put one 
now and then rather too much in mind of the Celestial Empire. 

Stan/a VI. 

Trkatids Loyola. TJie famous Captain-general of the Jesuits, who 

was certainly a bero In his way, snd to whom 1 can have no reason to refuse the 
title of a saint, is here represented by Rubens in one of those happier exertions of 
bis pencil, in winch he gets beyond common nature, and hi'comes the painter of sen¬ 
timent* The countenance is expressive cf great eamebtncii nnd lolcmiiity ; his rye, 
one cf the finest and brightest hpecicnens of that organ, is turned upward towards a 
glory which illumiimcrK an open hook, on which ii wiiiteii *' ud mujorem Dei glo- 
rism quicunque huic Clirbtt militia; riomcit dederit." His right hand is extended, 
sad leitli a aalicnt effect that renders it one of tlie miracles of art. 

•C^AaLFA 1. (Fffwfi/Av.) Of the many extant poriraita of Cliarica (an admirable 
ael^t for tl»e painter) by the hand o( Vandyke, thii ii one of the fiucat. He is 
bivetted with the robes of the garter, his right hand rests on a table, and his gloves 
are negligently held in the other. The Cartle aUo puisse^sea a duplicate of that 
magnificent pietare In the Louvre, in which the monarch is represented on horse¬ 
back with tbe Duka d*Epernon bearing his helmet, standing by Lis aide* The horse 
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H advaneing npon tha spectator in all the atatelinou of an animal that haa rece h r ad a 
roiiicary edofftion. Every one koowt that bone^nobody eoakl bia» eren 
now, without detection! 

Gonoomak. ( y^aaquex.) Thia Gondomar was one of the most designing of Men, 
and the moat succeastul in his designa, under seeming simplicity and developement 
of eharaeter. He was ambassador from Spain in 1619, and become very unpopular 
in this country for his supposed endeavour to bring about the Spanish match, which 
was superseded by the union of Charles I. to Henrietta Maria. He was all things 
to all men, a great proficient In that art which the Greeks so happily called ampka. 
terising ; lie apoke Latin with James 1., drank deeply with the King of Dvnmurk, 
and, wbat is more memorable, was an overmatch tor him, though the native of a 
Boutliern region, where the Scythian vice of intoxication is unknown. XiuTe is a 
portrait of this ** gentis Hispartse decus'* in Hampton Court, and mention U made of 
two others in Granger. His historical character, which agrees with his counterfeit 
presentment in this extraordinary picture, may be collected from Hums, Clarendon, 
and Harris’s Lives. 

Line 7. Were there no other evidence that Henrietta was a lovely woman, and 
Vandyke a great painter, here it is! The eyes are tlie deep hazel eyes of a French 
beauty, which is saying every thing; the month is small, and the genera] expression 
extremely captivating, a term which, designating nothing, means every thing. But 
she is not the only beauty in tlic conservatory of Warwick. Slic Ims a powerful 
rival, nut perhaps in the Counters ol Carlisle (Vandyke), who presides in the great 
drawiiig-ruotn, yet surely in the })ortrait called Diichchs of Orleans with her son 
to say nothing of the Duchess ot I’.irmn, attributed in some book to Pnolo Verone>e, 
hut intuitively, one would any, a Titian. 

Of warriors there is no luck in iiny collection ; but here they constitute a very 
formidable society. There is Prince Rupert and the Duke of Alva by Vandyke; 
there is the red-haired and tiie black-liaired Montrose, by Rubens, both certainly of 
the first order of portra'ts, especially the latter, in which the relief, drawing, and co¬ 
louring, and acccsBoi'ies, nru nil eminent. The breukfust parlour Ims a curious, ra¬ 
ther than fine portrait of Sir Philip Sydney nnd of Lord Brooke, killed at the aiege 
of Lichfield. There Is a Burgomaster of course expression, but marvellous execu¬ 
tion, by Rembrandt. All these worthies including the finest pair of Lions (Rubens) 
in existence, not excepting, or perhaps only excepting, those in 8t Peter’s by Canova, 
must forgive my inability to do them any justice; I sliall not forget them. 

Stanza VII. 

There arc several fine Salvators in the Castle, though not of large size. One of 
them exhihits the cfTcct of wir.d in a wonderful manner. There are two or three 
fine Poussins, on artist whom people appear to praise without siiihcient cordiality, 
examination and enrpitry being |Rborioii!>, and acquiescence easy. 'J'o tec that a tbing 
is fine is not difiicult; but it takes tt loi:g time and a good deal of attention to receive 
that pleasure from the fine arts which tlicy really are capable of a^ording. 

*' Muis, dit ('andide, n’y a-t-il pns du plaisir a tout critiquer? a sentir dca d^auts 
on Ics autres humniea croicnt voir dca benulisf f”ebt a dire, reprit Martin, qu’il y a 
du pluiair a »'(irv/r jxm du ft/tnsir /" This is the common hort of criticism ; the criti¬ 
cism of reviewers; feliciter vorlut! it is a much more enviable endowment to have 
the organs of perception alire to beauty of every kind, and to cultivate those of 
judgment in investigating the sources of rxecHence. 

Lord Warwick's Ctinuleiii is unique. Tiiat artist, if I recollect right, actually 
putntrd it in iho castle. Its subject a Venetian carnival. 

Stanza X. 

There is a /wling of rrs/tcel inspired by ancient buildings of Importance. Such a 
castle as Warwick, which has lodged a succession of generations of the most oppo- 
site characters—at one time the “dulcis et quieti snimi v!r, et qui, congruo suis 
moribus studio, vilam cgit et clausll at another by the assassin of Piers de Gave- 
ston the king's favouriie, whose head he cut off upon Blackiow hill, and gave the 
friurs preaeburs the charge of his body, inasmuch as he had CHlled the said the 
Black Dog of Ardcrncis not to be approached us one visits a handsome stone 
house of Paliadtan arcliitecriire!—such a liotise w*e know can never have been the 
scene either of council or conspiracy; within such tvnlls there can never have been 

latent odium inter regem et proceres, et piwcipud inter comitem de Warwick et 
adbmrentes ejusdem." 
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Ai to the river and ite tivani, I have learned from the bard to whom it bat been 
Jong since consecrated* (although he majr not have bad the right of^ihing in it 
when alive,) that “ discretion is the better part of valour." 

If I were to describe the walks, I sliould only say that they were contrived, as all 
walks ought to be, to let in the sun or to shut bim out by turns. Here you rejoice 
in tlie fulness of his meridian atrength, and here in the shadows of various de(»th 
and intensity, which a well disposed and hoppity contrasted sylvan population knows 
how to effect. The senatorial oak, the spreiuling sycamore, the beautiful plane 
(which 1 never see without recollecting the channel of the Asopusand the woody 
aides of CEta,) the aristocratic pine running up in solitary stateliness till it equal the 
castle turrets, all Aese, and many more, are ^mirably intermingled and contrasted, 
in plantadcmi which establish, as every thing in and about the castle does, the con- 
eumm^e taste of the late earl, although it must be admitted he had the finest sub¬ 
jects to work upon, from the happy disposition of the ground. 1 shall never forget 
the first time 1 walked over them ; a pheasant occasionally shifting his quarters at 
niy intrusion, and making his noisy way through an ether so clear, so pu/e, so mo¬ 
tionless, that the broad leaves subsided, rather than fell to the ground, without die 
least disturbance; the toll grey chimneys just breathing their smoke upon the blue 
element, which they scarcely stained; every green thing was beginning to wear the 
colour of decay, and many a tint of yellow, deepening into orange, made me sensible 
that ** there be tongues in trees/* if not ** good in every thing.** But Montaigne 
says nothing is useless, not even inutUity iuelf. 

Stanza XII. 

Of the little domestic secrets here alluded to, history might be thought sufficient¬ 
ly to establish the one, and analogy the other. But there i'', in fact, if ony body be 
so unreasonable as to require it, evidence for both. 1 myself prefer tradition, or pro¬ 
bability, in these matters; for Aristotle saith, men lie, but circumstances do not; 
—the true may not be always the probable, but the probable is almost always the 
true. 

In the reign of King John, a precept is addressed to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and a certain John de Canlaluite, (whether betakes hii name from the melon, or 
the melon from him, no industry of mine has been able to detect,) in which it is first 
preambled, that, whereas the great ladies of this realm have been long disposed 
to match themselves in conformity to their own inclioaiion without the king’s con- 
fenr,'* his majesty requires the rc\’crend and learned persons ubovc named to take 
possession of Warwick Castle, being a castle extraordinarily ftroiig, and situated to¬ 
wards the marches, as a pledge that its young countess, “ os it would be most jter'U- 
Ota for her to take to husband any person she liked,*’should not marry any man 
Uvmg without bis royal license. 

^is is a bad groundwork for a romance ! however, as all other wooing was sus. 
pended, she made the best of necessity, and married in the course of the year a 
Norman favourite, JbAn de FleueUt whose name, us Dugdale spells it, was certainly 
not one of hit agreeable qualities. I should guess du PlexsiHt or du P/rsnVu, a name 
that occurs in ancient record. “ But,” continues the historian, ” as there were ex¬ 
traordinary means used about wooing and winning this great lady, so there was not 
wanting suspicion (tliere never is!) that she had been strongly solicited by some, 
and that possibly, by reason of the frailty of her sex, she might have been wrought 
upon to contract herself to another.'* 

Stanza XIIT. 

This superb work of antiquity must indeed be seen, to be sufficiently estimated ; 
the great foilure of that branch of the fine arts which is employed to represent all 
the rest, is in the inadequate idea of size which it must necessarily give where the 
objects to be represented are large. If the happy and fruiUul genius of the ancients 
IS any where most remarkable, it is in the endless and beautilul variety in the form 
of their vessels, of wjhktever material composed; a variety to which the moderns 
have been able to add positively nothing. 

The marble vases now extant are, of course, comparatively few in number, and 
this ie perhajps, exccgrtii^ the Medicean, the finest of them all. Tl»e best represent¬ 
ations of it are those in Pifanesi, three in number. One great and conspicuous 
beauty of this vase, consists in the elegantly formed handles, and in the artful Inser¬ 
tion of the extreme branches of the vine-stems which compose them, into its margin, 
where they throw off a rich embroidery of leaves and fruit. A lioo*s skin, with 
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the head and cluvva attached, form a sort of drapery, and the introduction of the 
tbyraus, the lituus, and three bacchanalian masks on each side, complete the embel- 
litdiments. The capacity of this vase is 163 gallons; its diameter 9 feet; its pedestal 
of course modern. It wos discovered in 1770, iti the draining of a mephitic lake 
within the enclosure of the Villa Adriana called Laga dl Pantanclio. Lord Warwick 
had reason to be proud of liis vase, which had tliik peculiarity, thu% whereas almost 
every other object of art in the kingdom has been catalogued and sold over and 
over again, tbivS vase passed (after a suflicieatly long parenthesis of time) immediatsfy 
front the iiartlens of Adriun to his own ! 

The Cawdor Vuse was found in the same place, and was once the ornament of 
the Villa as it now probably is of Woburn, having been purchased by the 

Duke of Bedford for 700 guineas. Pius VI. threatened the exporters of this vase, 
but only threatened them, with the castle of St Angelo. The law of the Papal 
States is very properly despotic on the subject of sending any imjtortant antiquity out 
of the country: the only evaston of it (it is indeed a very memorable one) in my 
time, was in the case of the 13arberini Fuun. one ol the very finest pieces of antique 
sculpture. This Marble stood in the Vatican in the summer of 1814, having been 
reclaimed by the government, after its purciiase by the Crown Prince of Bavaria. 
They gave it up afterwards: it disappeared one fine morning, and is now in Munich. 

1 also recollect the Aldobrandini Marriage for sale; the Government interfered and 
became the purchaser. 

Aurcste, Adrian lived A. D. 76; Constantine about 270; Honorius aliout 450. 
The Homans had nut quitted Britain finally till this latter date; and ‘‘ the groans 
of the Britons** addressed to that emperor were yet anterior to any Saxon settle¬ 
ment ill lln* island. Compared to its vase, Warwick castle itself is a thing of yes¬ 
terday. 

Stanza XV. 

\drian was not merely Kmperor, but statesman, philosopher, and sat'ant; he 
spoke excellent (iicek at fifteen, an accomplishment esteemed exactly us French 
and Italian now' arc. 

' — — «.i'nno linguA Mmi*tonu« titrique 
Suavior. ut ('liio noU m cuiiimuu Fiilcroi e^t..~Ilon. 

This consideration explains the Canusim more biiinguis” of tlie same poet. Ca- 
iiUiiiuin must have been lull ot Greek visitoif-, ns Barletto, clo'^e by, is ut this d»y. 

When Adrian, the Pericles of the Homan empire, came to the lUroiie, lie burnt 
the bonds of obligation from Cities and individuals to the imperial treasury, to (he 
amount of several millions! and is accordingly represented on a medal with a torch 
in Ids hand. lie instituted scIiooU, supported bis poor nobility, and, down to the time 
of the Popes and (he Medici, was the greatest patron of art on record. As he (ravelled 
much, he became liberal, and a man of taste,—su(>tilis vetcrum judex.—He probalily 
built the ixquisito teniplo at Nismes called Afnifrm 7 uarri’(KhHt a name (or (hat 
beautitul Corinthian') He passed a winter at Athens, and then went over to Si¬ 
cily to see tlie sun rise on the top of AStna; be rebuilt tltree great cities in Avia 
overclirowii by eurtlupiBkea; and after many otber acta of miignificcnee lie died of 
the d^op^y at B.(>«e, was burnt ut PuleoH, and his urn was placed in the immense 
mausoleum on the margin of (lie Tifier, which has always borne his name. He ev- 
celled ill all the leurning, practised all the arts and accomplishments, and was ad¬ 
dicted to all the luxuries, and most of the vices, of his time; which were the vices 
of all times. His apprehensions of a future state are evident in the well-known 
line^ translated by Prior, and Byron: Atiimula vagiila,*’ 82 c. 

Is society aware uf its immense obligations to Physicians, in reference to art; and 
learning? The illustrious family which gave those sovereigns to Tuscany, under 
whose auspices the world assumed a new character, did not disdain to bear a name 
which indicated the original proles&ioii of their house; although an injudicious flat- 
tercr endeavoured to make out of the six salutary pills, borne as their device, ^ix 
mischievous bulls. What does not Oxford, what docs not Fngland, owe to I.inarre f 
Has a nobler use of wealth and infiuence ever been made, than by Mead, by liat- 
diffe? Was Askew of the many? But pray read the Gdd-headed Cane, of which the 
author, having taken counsel of Tasso and Lucretius, has practised the pious fraud 
of making you swallow unconsciously a good deal of physic, by applying honey to 
the lips of the cup which contains it. 

As to the canc itself, that Caduceus which has conducted so many happy ghottt 
to the Elysian fields, it deserves a shrine! 

Tu Dias Iwti* aniimu rrponlt 
NodibuM, v(r,nt<ii>c levcm coereu 
turtnni, aupeiU drorura 
Unios et uni*. 
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SONOS OK THE AKKECTIONS. 


I. 

THE RECALI. 

Alns I thr kliHl> tlic playrul. and thi* fiavi 
They who have (^laudeu’d their linmmtp Imanl. 

And cheer'd the winter hcarth>^)o thrt; return > 

Joanna Bailiu . 

Come home!—there is a sorrowing breath 
In music since yt* went ; 

And the early fiowcr-sccnts wander by, 

With mournful memories blent: 

The sounds of every household voice 
Arc grown more sad and dc'cp. 

And the swi ct word—wakes a wish 

To turn aside and weep. 

O yc beloved, conic home!—the hour 
Of many a greeting tone. 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
Keiurns—and ye are gone! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 

BurdeTiing the heart with tendernes<, 

That deepens midst the gloom. 

Wliore finds it ;yo«, our wandering ones? 

M'lth all your boyhoodV glee 
Untamed, beneath the desert's {lolin. 

Or on the lone mitl-sca ? 

"Alid stormy hills of battles old, 

Or where dark rivers foam ? 

Oh ! I-ifc is dim where yc are not— 

Back, ye beloved J come honn'? 

Come with the leaves and winds of spring, 

And swift birds o'er the main ! 

Our love iji grown too sorrowful. 

Bring us its youth oj^uiii! 

Bring the glad toi],.'s to music back— 

—Still, still your home is fair; 

The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is UftUting there! K. II. 


U. 


THI. INDIAN WITH IMS DLM) nill.ll.’* 

Then Uic huiitrr (uni'd uway from that Kcciie, 

Wiiure (ht- hriHio urhin falht'rs uno* hart hem, 

Aik) hurninf’ ihouijiitu ha-li'U ti’iT hl*> minri, 

tlir uhitv niaa'a laiU) anj love uiiknid, 

Bnv>M. 

Tv tlie silence of the midnight, 

1 journey with the dead : 


* A striking display of Indian character occurred some years since in a town in 
Maine. An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe, remarkable forliiM good conduct, recei¬ 
ved a grant of land from tlic state, arid fixed iiimscll in u new ulteie a 

number of families wero settled. Tliougb not ill treated, yet ibe coniiuon prejudice 
against Indiana prevented any sympathy with him. This wua shewn on the death ol 
his only child, when none of the people came near him. Shortly after, lie gave up 
his farm, dug up tile body of his oliitd, and carried it with him two hundred miles 
thr<>u;;h tl.c torcBt, to join the Canadian Indinus."—Tvbou'a Jx'itrrs 'ui ihr JCastcru 
Stuft > uf' ^ 7111 ) tru. 
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Songs of the Affections, 

In the darkness of Uic fortst boughs, 

A lonely path I tread. 

Hut my heart is high and fearless. 

As by mighty wings upborne; 

The niouritiiin eagle hath not plumes 

So strong as love and scoru. 

I have raised ihce from the grave-sod. 

By the white man’s path defiled ; 

On to th’ ancestral wildirntSK 

I bear thy dust, my child! 

] have ask’d the ancient descrls 
'i'o give iny dca<l a 

■\Viicre the stately footsteps of the free 

Alone should leave a trace : 

And the rocking j)ine8 made answer-— 

Go, bring us hack tliino own ! 

And t)te streams from all tlie hunter's hills. 

Hush’d with an echoing tone. 

Thou shalt rest by sounding waters. 

That yet uniatiied may rull ; 

The voices of those chainlcss ones 
■\Vith joy shall fill thy soul. 

Ill the silence ol'tlic muhiiglit 
1 journey with the dead, 

Where the arrows of my father's bow 
1'beir falcon-fiighl have sped. 

I have left the spoilers’ dwellings 
l*’or evtriuorc neliiiid ; 

IJnmingled with their household sounds, 

For mo shall sweep tlio ivind. 

Alone, amidst their beanli-fires, 

I watch'd my child's decay ; 

UncheerM I saw the spiriNlight 
From his young eyeii fade away. 

\A*heii bis liead sink on iny bosom. 

When the <lcath-sleep o’er him fbH, 

Was there one to say—“ A friend is ncarr*’ 
There was none !—-PhIu race, farewell ’ 

'r<i the forest*;, to the cc'dars. 

To the warrior and his bow, 

Back, hack I I horo tliee laughing thence, 

—I bear thee slumbt'riiig now ! 

1 bear him unto burial 

With the mighty hunters gone 
I shall hear thee in tl»e foresubreeze,— 
Thou wilt speak of joy, iny son I 

In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead ; 

But my heart is strong, my step is fleet. 

My father's path I ireau. 
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Sonffs of tl*e Affecthm. 

111 . 

THE TWO HOMES. 

Oh' ir the Mul immorUl tw. 

1* not lu love Immortal too ? 

Seest thou my home?—’Tis where yon woods are waving 
In their dark richntss, to the sunny air; 

Where yon blue scream» a thousand flowcr>banks laving^ 

Leads down the hills a vein of light—‘tis thtre! 

Midst these green haunts how many a spring lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, colour’d with the skies, 

My boyhood's haunt, through days of tiumnur dreaming, 

TJuder young leaves that shook with melodics ! 

My home!—the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track, 

From its white walls the very tendnls wreathing 
Seem with soft links to draw the w'andercr back. 

Tliere am I loved—there pray’d for!—there my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye, 

There my young sisters vraich to grei t iht-ir brother ; 

Soon their glad tootsteps down the path will lly! 

There, in sweet strains of kindred music hlemling, 

All the home*voices meet at day’s decline; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascending— 

—There laughs my home. Sad stranger! where is thine? 

—Ask’st ihou of mint-V-~-ln soh'inn pracc ’tis lying. 

Far o’er the deserts nml the tombs away ; 

*Tis where I too am loved, with love undying, 

And fond hearts wait iny step—But whirc are they > 

Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling, 

Ask of the clouds, the stars, the tracklcst air!-— 

1 know it not—yet trust the whisper, telling 
Aly lonely heart, that love unchanged is there. 

And what is home, and where, but wiih the loving? 

Happy thou art, that bo canst gaze on thine ! 

My spirit feels but, in its weary roving, 

That with the dead, where'er they be, is mine. 

Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother ! 

Bear in iresb gladness to the household scene 1 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 

I will believe—but dark seas roll between. F. H. 


TEUKAL INVOCATION. 
BY LELTA. 


I. 

CoKB hither, come hither, and view the face 
Of nature, enroll’d in her vernal grace: — 

By the hedge-row wayside flowers arc springing; 
On the budded elms the birds ure singing; 

And op—up—up to the gates of Heaven, 

Alounts the lark on the wings of her rapture driven 
The voice of the streamlet fresh and loud; 

On the sky there is not a si)eck of cloud 
Come hither, come hither, and join with me, 
lu the Mtaaon's delightful jubilee! 
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II. 

Hasle out of doors—from the pastoral mount 

Tile isles of ocean tliino eye may count— 

From const to coast, and irom town to town, 

Vnu can see the white sails gleuminp( down, 

I.ikc monstrous water-birds, which fling 
Tlic golden light from each snowy wing; 

And llic chimneyM stcain-bojt tossing high 
Its voluinrd smoke to the waste of sky ; 

While you non*, in foam, on the yellow beach. 
The tiny billows each chasing each, 

Meeting, and mixing, and melting away, 

I.tkc happy things in the light of day. 

As rack dissolves in the soft blue sky. 

Or Time in the sea of Kterniiy ! 

in. 

Why tarry at homo ?—the swarms of air 
Arc about—and o’crhc.td—and every where— 

'i'hc little modi opens its silktii winps, 

And from right to left like a blossom flings, 

And from side to side, Itko a thistle-seed, 

(Tplifted by winds from September mead; 

The mulge and the fly, from their long, dull sleep, 
\'(’iitnri' again on the light to peep. 

Over land and hike abroad they Are, 
rilling air wit1\ tludr murmurous ecstasy ; 

'i'he hare lon])S up from his brushwood bed. 

And IiiiipK, and turns hi^ timid head ; 

'J'hc parlrulgc whiirs from the glade ; the mole 
pops out from the earth of its wintry hole; 

Anil the pirking squirrel’s small nose you sec 
I'rojn the fungous nook of its own beech-tree. 


IV. 

Come hasten, come hither, and you shall sec 
The beams of that same sun ou tower and tree, 
Tluvt shone over Adam in Kden's bowers, 

And drank up the dew of his garden flowers; 
t'oinc bilht'r, and look on the same blue sky, 
Wliose arching cloudlessness blest the eye 
Of sapient Solomon, when lie sung, 

^Vitll fluttering heart, and raptured tongue. 

The rniaisi over and gone—and lo! 

The winter is pait, and the young flowers blow ; 
The turtle coos; the green figs swell; 

And the tender grapes have u pleasant smell; 
The birds are smging to greet the day; 

Arise, my fair one, and eome away !'* 


V. 

t'omc hasten ye out—the reviving year 
As in a glass makes the ]>ast appear; 

An<l, afar from care, and free from strife. 

We bask in the sunshine of morning life— 

The days, when Hope, from her seraph wiug, 
llic'h rainbow hues over earth did fiing; 

And lo! the blithe throng of the green play-ground— 
Tile cricketers cheer, and the balls rebound— 

The marble is shot at the ring—the air 
He-echoes the noises of hounds and hare— 

The perish'd and past—the things of yore— 

Come back in the loveliest looks they wore. 

And faces, long hid in Oblivion s night. 

Start from the darkness, and smile in light! 
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VI. 

Come hasten yc hither^our garden bowers 
Are green witii the promise of budding flowers— 

The crocus, and spring’s first messenger. 

The fairy snowdrop, arc blooming here; 

Tile t.ipur-leaf'd tulip ia sprouting up; 

The hyacinth speaks of its purple cup; 

The jonquil boastetli, Ere few weeks run, . 

My golden circlet I’ll slicw the sun 
Th(‘ gilly-fiowi'r raises its btciii on high. 

And peeps on heaven with its pinky eye; 

Triinroses, an iris-hued nmUilmlo, 

Woo the bland airs, and in turn arc wooed ; 

While the wall-flower tlireatcns, with bursting bud. 
To duikeii its blossoms witli wintei’s blood. 

t u. 

(Jome here, come hither, and mark how swell 
'J’he fruit'buds of the jargonelle; 

Oil i(<> yet but leaflet greening bongbs 
The apricot open its blossom throws; 

The delicate pcacb-lree's branches run 
O’er the warm wall, glud to feel the sun ; 

Ai.d the cluriy proclaims a cloiidles?, weather, 
WlKuitb fruit «ml the b'acbbinb will toy together ; 
See, the goostbcrry-buOies ilieir nchi.s show ; 

Ami the currant-bunch hangs its leaves lielovv; 

And the (Ump-loving r;i>p sailli, “ I’ll win youi praise 
AV'iih niy grateful c«iolneM> on liarvist days." 

Come along, coiiu- along, and guess witJi me 
How fair and how fruitful the year shall be! 

V in. 

JLook into tlie pisture grouinls otr the pah, 

And bi!u>hl the (oal with its sv. iteluug tail, 

Abnnt uiid abroad in its inirth it flics, 

M’jth it- long black forelocks about its eyt^s, 

Oi bends its neck down, with u stretch. 

The dairy’s earlic'-t flower to reacli. 

Sec, as oil by the hawthorn fence we pa''^, 

How tlic sheep art: nibbling the tender grass, 

Or holding their heads to the sunny ray. 

As if their hearts, like its smile, were gay ; 

■While the cliiittering }.[*anows, in and out. 

Fly, the shrubs, anti treea. ami roofs about; 

Ami sooty rooks, loudly cawing, roam 

AVith sticks and straws lo their woodland home. 


I 

Oat upon iit-dooi caics ! JUjoice 

In the thrill of Nature’s bewitching voice! 

The finger of (lod hath touch'd the sky, 

Aud the clouds, like a vam^uishM unity, fly. 
Leaving a neh, wdde, azure bow, 

O'erspanning the works of his hand below:— 

The finger of God hath touch’d the canli. 

And it starts from slumbt r in sniiMiig inirth ; 
Bcdiold it awake in the bird and bee. 

In the springing flower, and the sprouting tr^,. 
And tile leaping trout, and the lapsing stream, 

And the south-wind soft, and the warm sunbeam 
From the sward beneath, am] the boughs above, 
romc the scent of flowers, and the sounds of love ; 
'i'heti hftstc thee hither, and join thy voice 
AVith a world’ll which shouts, R^joico^ rejoice T* 
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lli:i'OUL the opeiiiiij^ of the Session, 
the country w.ts carnustly exhorted, not 
only by the supporU'rs of the Catholic 
claims, but by many who pretended to 
be hu:>tilc to them, to remain passive, 
and rely iuiplicitiyon theDukeof VVil- 
hngtun. Tht-y continued tlu-ir exhort¬ 
ations until the measuteof Ministers 
was placed before Parliament. Ac¬ 
cording to their rcprusentaiions, the 
Duke would tlc'Uvcr himhclC of suidc 
<'in.iiicipation-Bchcu}C, wliolly diflcrcnt 
from any which had previously seen 
the li<'l)t; and which would abound 
in valid securities. Securities—yes, 
the uio<^t ample s>.curitu's, will be gi¬ 
ven ! was their unanimous cry. The 
Duke himsx'If laboured zealously to 
s]>u'ad the delusion. lit: protested 
that his si'curitie-i would satisfy “ the 
reusouahle men oi' all parties;” and 
would add luiglitily to the safety of 
I’rotcstcunisiu. 

'J'he scheme of his Ciracc is now l)c- 
tbre the worUl; and what are its se- 
curiiies ? Neitlicr more iioi le*-s than 
•• unconditional imancipation." It re¬ 
jects various fec;*urilies which cman- 
ei|iator.-> like Mr Canning, l.ord I’luu- 
keu, \c. thought necessary, and it 
oilers nothing deserving t)f the name. 
Wlut more could be expected from 
him. who wrote the eelebraicd letter 
to Dr Curli.s? The country can now 
judge how Jar the Duke ol" VVelliiig- 
lon and his ai^ertioiiK arc worthy of 
being relied on. 

Wo will preface our remarks on the 
reasons used in su\)]»ortof this i.chemo 
with an examtnaiion of the conduct of 
its piri'iUs. The 1 )uke of Welluiglon 
suid in aubstaiK '2 very recently, that 
eharacti r in these days was every thing 
to puldic men : and this must abund¬ 
antly Ju.'.tify \i>, in the opinion of hi-i 
Grace, for Ecrutitiizing the pretensions 
of himself and his colleagues to cha¬ 
racter. To tile country the examina¬ 
tion is essential for enabling it to judge 
correctly of the scheme itself. 

Mr Peel, the Minister, who is now 
comiiiouly entitled The Apostate, was, 
for what inuy be called a long public 
life, inflexibly opjunsed to the Catholic 
claiiUH. lie was the acknowleilged 
leader in opposing them. He yearly 
declared, in the most solemn manner, 
before his God and country, that bia 
annual reconsideration and increase of 


knowledge only rendered his conviction 
the more ebur, that it was hia aacreti 

duty to opp'ise them, lie declared 
this in the last Session; and at the 
resent moment the grounds on which 
e stood are more powerful than they 
ever were. This muiuc Mr Pct-l is now 
a leader in attempting to concede these 
claims. He is exhibiting the most 
outrageous reversal of deliberati ly- 
funneil nud carel'ully-reviscd convic¬ 
tion that was eviT ventured on by a 
public man; and yet he is so far from 
ofiering any plausible reason in excuse 
of it, tiiat he declares his conviction to 
be uiiuhuri-d! 

The laws of society hold, that con¬ 
sistency is one of the indispetiaable cha- 
racteristicA of the honest man ; and that 
grc)s<;, shameless, undefended incon¬ 
sistency can never b(> found in the 
gentleman. Tills contributes to the 
outline of Mr Pet Is character. Wc 
thank the Duke for giving the test by 
which public men ought to be judged 
(»f. 

A powerful party of high-minded 
members of the legislature bad made 
this same Mr PchI their leatler in the 
cause of Prottslanli'tin. They had 
fought liis pci'Honal batik's, carried 

him through every difficulty, and made 
him the Minister he is, solely on the 
belief tliat liis profcs.HU)ns in favour of 
tile cause were siuccre. lie was bound 
by every obligation comprehended in 
tlic terms honour and honesty, to com* 
irwinicate to them his resolution of 
abandonment ut the moment when he 
took it. What did he do? He not 
only scrupulously concealed it from 
them, but, in reply to their letters 
(|ucstioning Iditi on the very matter, 
dfliburately led them to believe that 
bis principles were wholly uiichangetl. 
He did this purposely that he might 
disarm them, and ensure their defeat; 
and, while he was doing it, he was pri¬ 
vately straining every nerve to luiti 
their cauEo by otlicr means. 

According to the laws of society, 
Mr Peel is here cr>nvicted of insince¬ 
rity, treachery, and deception—of be¬ 
traying the friends to whom, as a pub¬ 
lic man, he owed every thing; and of 
not only deserting his cause; but la¬ 
bouring to ruin it in the most coward¬ 
ly and disgraceful manner.. We again 
thank the Duke for his test. 
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Hi* country had made this same Mr 
l^eel her leader, and placed him over 
her hosts; he was therefore solemnly 
bound, by every thing which distin¬ 
guishes the patriot from the traifor, 
to make an open, manly rcaignatinn 

of his trust, on the instant when he 
decided on changing his colours. Did 
he do 60 ? No. He ostentatiously 
paraded through difftront parts, and 
received public honours, ufhich were 
offered him solely from the conviction 
that he was still the honest opponent 
of the Catholic claims. At that very 
time he had secretly advised his col¬ 
leagues to grant these claims ; and 
yet he not only accepted the honours, 
with a perfect knowledge that they 
were ofiered from the conviction we 
liavc named, but his words tu tliosc 
who tendered them were calculated to 
produce the belief that he was tlte op¬ 
ponent of the Catholics he had heen f 

What he is here convicted of, wc 
will not say ; his country knows it. 
Once more we tltaiik tlic Duke for his 
test. 

We arc not assigning motives, or 
dealing in vague dcclatnaliun ; we arc 
staling plain facts, to the truth of 
which his own lips have ti stified. Here 
is such a display of all that ran stain 
and degrade, as was never beihro made 
by any Minister, W'hai does ho plca<l 
in palliation? His sense of duty," 
for&ooth ! Wns it liis duty to write let¬ 
ters to his friends, cdculated to pro¬ 
duce a belief the revtT«e of fact ? ^Vas 
he compelled by <laty to aco^-pt the 
invitations from Muncluster anil oilier 
places? Docs Knsjland make it the 
duty of her Ministers to r.rrive at emls 
without any regard to means? Docs 
she make it their duty to trample on 
t>inc<Tity, truth, an<l honour; and be¬ 
tray their friends their parly, and 
herself? The c-untry which gave 
birth to liie Protiigatc, disavows and 
abhors his sense of <luty” ; hhe re¬ 
serves the largest measure of lier scorn 

for the sneaking traitorous bjpocrite. 
It is her pride to h ive men lor Mi- 
nislcra who will be faithful to their 
friends and herself—men noble in spi¬ 
rit and spotless in conscience ; and it 
is her pride to impose no other duties 
than such men can dh charge. 

The Duke of Wellington has made 
a sin.ilar display ; Uic only diffpreiicc 
is, his guilt is a few tints lighter than 
that of Mr Peel. We again thank the 
Duke for hia test. 

Let us now look at their object. 


They know and admit that this ob¬ 
ject is a vital change in the constitu¬ 
tion—a gigantic alteration in the fun¬ 
damental laws of the realm. Mr Teel 
has always, up to this moment, tnain- 
taiued, that it would place in jeopardy 

every thing dear, to the empire, and 
would be powerless.as the remedy it 
was intended to be : and he now de¬ 
clares that he retains his former cpi- 
niona. If, thcreforci truth have not 
Utterly forsaken his lips, he still be¬ 
lieves that this object, at the very 
least, is not only such a change of 
coiiHtUution and law as wc have sta¬ 
ted, but is pregnant in the highest de¬ 
gree with danger to all the best inte¬ 
rests of tlic country, De knows his 
opinion, that it will operate as he and 
his colleagues predict, is nothing bet¬ 
ter than mere opinion—it cannot, iu 
the nature of things, be better. And 
he knows that this opinion i.s flitly at 
variance, not only with that which he 
dfliberately held for gnat part of 
twenty years, but also wiih tlie opi¬ 
nion of very many men whose ability 
and pt'rsonal knowletlgc of Irish so¬ 
ciety fir sur])ass his ov>ii. 

An object likethii*, if carriid at all, 
ought to b;* carried with tlic full con¬ 
sent of tlie eoui'lry, and through the 
fair, Just, and tquitahle working of 
the constitution. Ttiis cannot be de¬ 
nied by the Duke of WVIhngton atid 
Mr Peel, unless tliry have lust all re- 
mcmbranci* of honesty. 

How, thtn, arc t]n'*e ^liiii^tcr.s ot- 
toniptiiig to carry it ? Tluy kno w, in 
tht ir hearts, that the country is ron- 
sciiniiously and vchcmemly opposed 
to it. They know, in their hearts, that 
two of the estates of thi- realm are, if 
suffered to follow ilieir own convic¬ 
tion, strongly opposed to it. And they 
know, in their hearts, that it could 
not possibly be carried by the just 
and i>ropcr working of the constitu¬ 
tion—and that they are labouring tu 
carry it, by practically destroying the 
constitution for the moment. 

The Duke and Mr Peel obtained 
office on these conditions—the Cabi¬ 
net was to bo neutral and divided on 
the Catholic claims, and the latter 
were to be zcaloiuly opposed by them 
both, as well as by certain of their 
colleagues. On thcE<e conditions, so¬ 
lemnly BubscrU^ to by themselves, 
the country noimnated them, by clo¬ 
thing them with the requisite portion 
of party power, and the Crown ap¬ 
pointed them. They could not pos- 
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sibly have obtained office in any other 
manner. Had they advocated conces- 
fioiij and wished to make it a Cabinet 
question, the country unanimously, 
with the Crown, would have support* 
cd the Goderich Ministry against 
them. 

Upon these conditions alone they 
obtained office, and then, in shame¬ 
less violation of every thing which 
honourable men hold sacred, they 
trampled them under their feet. Al¬ 
most immediately, both these Minis¬ 
ters deserted to the Catholics. What 
did they do then ? Did they, like up¬ 
right men, inform their Royal Master, 
and the country, that they could not 
adlicre to the conditions, and there¬ 
fore they felt bound to resign what 
they had obtained from plcdgiiig 
ihcmsflvt's to them—tUd they do this, 
and thereby enable tiie Crown and 
the c(»untry to form a Ministry they 
could confide in? No, tliey set to 
work to make the wliolc Jviinistry 
share in their npost.icy. Did thiy 
previnnsly obtain the King's consent 
for reversing the principle and nature 
of the C«d)im-t ? 'i’ltey did not; and in 
this they w’lTt’ guilty of a heinous 
abuse of trust Jly siduction and 
threats, they g lined the whole Minis¬ 
try, with one or two exceptions. Men 
wlio had joined it on the express con¬ 
dition that they should he allowed to 
vote according to conscience on the 
(’aiholie qmstion, wire nov,' comptl- 
Icd, under the penalty of losing oflice, 
to vote according to the orders of the 
I*remur. The Ministry was placed 
under martial law by the military des- 
|K>t at its head. Kvery member of it 
who would not reverse his principles 
at the command of this des|>ot, was 
doomed, in respect of his official ex¬ 
istence, to be snot, without the inter¬ 
vention of a court>martial. 

Never before was Kngland polluted 
with stich monstrous proceedings. 

And, alas! what have they pro¬ 
duced? Wc see before us a host of 
men who entered offiee, bound by 
every thing which is held to be I ind- 
ing oil human integrity to a vital sys¬ 
tem of national policy, and who now 


in t body blusblessly proclaim that 
they have bound themselves to a di« 
rectly opposite one. Speak of princi* 
pie—of consistency—of honour ! Let 
the degraded and branded slaves never 
soil the sacred words with their breath, 

or presume to call themsekes English¬ 
men.* 

When the Duke and Mr Perl had 
gained the rest of the Ministry, they 
did their utmost to gain as many us 
possible of the influential members of 
the party hostile to the Catholic claims. 
All means which could be safely re¬ 
sorted to, were employed to spread the 
apostacy through the Church and 
Aristocracy. In so far as they were 
successful in this, they owed their suc¬ 
cess entirely to their possessing the 
power and patronage of office: with¬ 
out these, they could scarcely have 
made a convert in the Ministry or out 
of it. 

These two Ministers, then, obtained 
the power and patronage of office on a 
solemn compact with their King and 
country that they would employ them 
ogiiinst the Catholic claims. They al¬ 
most imtncdiatcly made use of them 
to establish an unexampit-d artd horri¬ 
ble system of compulsory wholesale 
apostacy— an atrocious system for os¬ 
tentatiously bani.shir>g conscience, prin¬ 
ciple, conaiRtency, and public virtue 
from the whole Ministry, and also from 
the whole nation. They used them 
in this manner to carry the Catholic 
claims— to accomplish that, which 
they had received them to oppose. 
They used them to render it utter¬ 
ly impossible for the Crown to form 
a Ministry cither hostile to or neu¬ 
tral on the claims, and to render it 
equally impossible for the country to 
meet them with effectual opposition. 
While they were doing it, they pre¬ 
tended to be still the leaders of the 
party opposed to the Catholics ; they 
not only carefully concealed their pro¬ 
ceedings from this party, liut they 
laboured to make it believe them 
wholly unchanged nt the very mo¬ 
ment when they were doing every 
thing in their power to ruin it. 

These Ministers temporized witli 


* In saying this, we must do jutiiteo to Mr O. Banks, who, like a high-minded 
Engti«h gentleman,at once threw up bis office in disgust when the leaders of the Minis, 
try revealed their apostacy. Wc must likewise do justice to the honourable consist¬ 
ency of Lord 1.<o\vther, Sir J. Beckett, and ffir C. Wetlierall. With hands pur* and 
foreheads unstained, what u noble contrast do these upright men form to the Wel¬ 
lingtons, PcelR, and Guulburns! 
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the Crown until all this was cfflcleJ— 
until they hail converted the whole 
Ministry, spread apostacy as far as 
possible in the Church and Legisla. 
ture, and reached the moment for 
opi-ning the Staaion,—and then they 
placed itiu drcumstances wliich mere* 
ly allowed it to submit to their dicta- 
tioD—to their commands. lu acting 
thus they practically deposed their 
t^ovcrcign. 

Too often, alas! has the British Ca¬ 
binet been stained with profligacy, but 
never before was it btuineil so deeply: 
former Ministerial pruBigutcs never 
durst attempt to reach what we have 

describe J. bpcak of fraud I if there be 
none here, it is a thing which cannot 
be committed, llevilc Kowlaud site* 

f >henson! he was a comparatively guilt> 
ess mail; if he betrayed and robbed 
his friends, he did not employ his 
spoils (o destroy tljein. Conduct such 
as we have detailed exhibits all the es¬ 
sentials of base conspiracy. 'Ihe con¬ 
sent of the Crown was obiaiiied by 
what amounted to a wicked conspiracy 
of its Servants against it. We insist 
that lor thcbc Siivanls, in violitioii of 
their pledges to it, to eoiu\rt and com¬ 
bine to reverse the principle and na¬ 
ture of the Cabinet, depn>c it of the 
power of choice, and degrade it into 
their pupi>et, was nothmg short of 
such conspiracy. Consent so obtained 
was ubtuiiu-d by Iv runny ^ it inigiu as 
well have been txtoried at the point 
of the bayotii r. 

We have not to kuni that iMinis- 
ters arc rcc^ponsible fur the aetb uf the 
Crown, and that they hurt- a right to 
reiign if it will not follow their advice. 
But is there no dittlrence hetweiii a 
Minister's tendering his rcbignation on 
bis reversal uf principle, ami thereby 

enabling the Crown to exercise its pre¬ 
rogative—between tills, und his using 
his official power to Keduee and compel 
his colleagues to apujtatizj, and com¬ 
bine with him in placing the Crown 
in such circumstances, that it cannot 
acci'pt their resignation, and musisub- 
mit to their commands ? On the im¬ 
mense difi'eience, we med not expa¬ 
tiate. In the one ease, the Minister 
merely docs his duty; he advises, and 
gives the Crown its constitutional 0 {>- 
tion. In the other, be not only ad¬ 
vises, biit compels it in violation of the 

constitution to adopt his advice; he 
makes himself iu tyrant. It matters 
not whether compulston flow from 


brute force, or any other means,—it is 
still compulsion. Nothing can bo 
named which more vitally affects na¬ 
tional rights and liberties. If Miiiio- 
ters, instead of resigning in an honour¬ 
able and conatitutiuiial manner, com¬ 
pel the Crown, by apostacy, official in¬ 
fluence, and intrigue, to obey them, 
they destroy prerogative, and render 
all that is dear to the country defonce- 
lubti. They do what ought to be pu- 
nislicd with iiniieachment. 

And how have these Ministers em¬ 
ployed the ]»ower and jiatronage of of- 
Hce since the opening of the Session ? 
They have euiidoyed their trenieiiclous 
potency tbrougliout the Cniicd King¬ 
dom, in corrupting and intimidating 
the oppoivjiit’a of tile Catholic clamis 
into ajiostucy or luutrality. 'I'hey 
have employed them to britie and ct>- 
cTce as fur as possible the whole jiopu- 
lation into the abandonment of ptin- 
ciple, honour, and patriotism. If our 
checLs tliil not burn with shame 
we record it, we should indeed be a 
disgrace to our native Kngl.ind. 

lu all this they haverendend them¬ 
selves t>rHnts, nut only over the So- 
vcicign, but also over the country. 
Tliey have robbed tlie fonner of his 
constitutional right to change Ins ser¬ 
vants, in so far as concerns the C.'atho- 
lic (piestion ; and iliey h ivc ilierehy 
rubbed the latter of Us constiiuiional 
voice and vole in the (’ai)iuit and Le- 
gialalurc. 

the rJukt of Wellington and 
Ml Peel voriue to say that they could 
have uhtuiin.d uilicc lii any other man¬ 
ner than lliroiigh the .^lolemn compact 
with llmir King and country wc have 
iiami-d ? Tiiey due not. Will they 
venture (u say, that if lh<-y had not 
been in oilice, and had nut apostatized, 

conspired, and acted wc have sta¬ 
ted, they couhl have gained the con¬ 
sent of the Crown and the sunciion of 
the PeerB ? 'J'hey dare not. Will they 
venture to say, that the groat majurity 
of the country does not, according to 

the constitution, form the country, 
and is not decidedly op])oscd to the 
('utholic claims They dare not. Will 
tlicy venture to say, that their fraudu¬ 
lent obiaitdng of office, apostacy, and 
conspiracy, liavc not wholly excluded 
the country irotn representation und 
vote in the Cabinet, so fur as regards 

the Catholic question ? They dare not. 
Will they venture to say, that they 
have not in the House of Commons 
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carried over with them very many 
membei's who obtained their seats on 
the express and voluntary pledge that 
they would aealously oppose conocssion 
to the Catholics ^ They dare not. Will 
they venture to aay, that the consti¬ 
tuents of such members arc not at this 
iijoraent strongly opposed to such con- 
cession^ and arc not practically robbed 
of their rifjht of parliumcTitary repre- 
scjitation .■* They dare not. Will tluy 
venture to say, that they have not, to 
a very large extent, and hy the most 
unwarrauublciiieans,rohb{.d ihecoun- 
try of ita voIch and intlueitec in tlic 
House of Cotnmons ? They dare not. 

The ease then is this, lii regard to 
the carrying of their measure, these 
Mjnihters I>uvu set asich- the constitu- 
tioii. They aie inakni^a gigantic and 
perilous change in tlie constuution, by 
what amounts to fjaur), conspiracy, 
and tyranny. They are attcni])ting to 
iiiuke it by practtcally dethroning the 
Sovereign,di&troyaig the Cpper House 
of i’arliament, and [daciiig liic inujo- 
rity of tile country—that is, llic coun¬ 
try—under the despolisiii of tile ct»n- 
tt.-uiptiblc an<l ptotligate minority. 
I'liey are eiidcrnouring to make it by 

the uiobt factious means; and they 
and Ui'-ir sup])orters are performing 
the part ot an unprincipled and truit- 
orous f.K'lion. The country has raised 
its \ou*f uncquivociiUy against them ; 
it has tioiie every thing to resist them 
.shor: of appealing to the sword; and 
were they to force this change upon it 
ut th" point of the bayonet, they would 
act as innocently as iliey are now ucl- 
ing. Speak of a free constitution! 
how can this country possess such a 
couslitution, if a ivrannicul faction can 
at its will make two of the estates of 
tile realm its menials? Spiak of na¬ 
tional freedom I how can this nation 
)M)ssess such freedom, if a tyrannical 
faction cun des]n»o its voice, and force 
upon it a monientous change of l-t'.v 
.and institution at pleasure ? England 
At this moment possesses neither a free 
coubtilutioii, nor freedom ; in regard 
to both, her situation is no better than 
it would be, Hliould the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington be forcing this change upon 
her at the head of the army. 

If it were not too late, we should 
address this to the House of Com¬ 
mons. If the definitions and coin- 
manils of the constitution—we should 
speak more properly in saying the late 
constitution—arc worthy of the leaiit 


notice, there is not at present a House 
of Commons in existence. Of that 
uncouth and frightful thing which ex¬ 
ists instead, we will not, for obvious 
reasons, give any description. But wc 
earnestly entreat the attention of the 

Peers to wbat we have statwl. If there 
be one honest Englishman among 
them who is supporting the Ministry 
without having duly rcfiectcd on these 
inoincntuusiiitttiers, wecunjurchtm, Tiy 

the blood which fills his veins, and the 
hallowed memory of Ids fathers,to sepa¬ 
rate himsedf al once from the iniquity. 
Let him stiiud forth, in the majesty 
of old Kuglish lionour uiid iiidtpL-uit- 

ence, and declare—I am a conscikn- 
Tious MjrPointvK or thi: C-itihilk 

ILAIMS; HIT ir 'VIIL.Y tAN ONLY Hi: 
I AllUIl.li HV rUAItli ANI> CONM'IKAC^, 
BV THE I'lAMNO OF MV SoVEIlEIli.S 
AXJl COFNIKY IX SI.AVfRY, DV 
TR-\MrMKu t.ro.N AND .“ETTlNO A- 
SIDK TUL CONbTlTlJi’IOX, BY IHK 
Mosr i At'Tioe.s euoi nciiiNos, my 
Tin:rot i, aiianooxmentoffleuol, 
i'laNCiri.i;, iRiiii, and honour, 

AKU US TllK tout INI. 01 A VITAL 

MiAVt.r. ICON uni, ubi.a’i mass oi‘ 

>l\ cm-N'1 -'I l-.N WIIUII illf.V ab¬ 
hor— 11 lilLSli ri.AI.MS l.AX ONLY 
RE Tin S t ARRIEI), I WA.^II MY HANJJS 
(‘F Tin: ( UlME AM) INF.\MY 01 SL'I’- 
j'On i i?fc.'J in M fMiTnt.i.. 

\\‘c will now proceed from the con¬ 
duct of iNIinisters to the defence of it 
made by 31r Ptel, when he disclosed 
tlu ir iinauei])<ition scbeiue to the I louse 
of C'onimons. His sjicech w'as wortliy 
of ihe mail and ids eiiu.n'. Kliih(>r.)- 
tc(l to an extreme, and interminable 
in length, it dM not contain a tittle of 
what could propirly be called argu- 
iiieutaliun. Tbcrc never was u speech 
Uttered by any man of pretensions, 
which was so destitute of apposite fact 
and logicaldeductioii,orwhichabound- 
cd so much with stale fallacies, base¬ 
less assumptions, inconsistent conclu¬ 
sions, und improbable, ragged, repul¬ 
sive sophistry. Poor Mr Peel 1 if this 
be one of his best specimens, he must 
be content to take a much lower lauk 
as an orator than hi* aspins to. He 
may, however, console idmself with 
reflecting, that eloquence is but little 
called for in a bear-garden. 

This fallen and degraded Minister 
urges that he was not duly supported 
by the House of Commons previously 
to his ajiDStAcy. The conduct of this 
House on the Catholic question may 
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be principally ascribed to these two 
causes^tlio preponderance of ability 
and eloquence on the side of the Ca¬ 
tholics, and the division of the iMi- 
nistry. JVfr Ped, as jiii orator, was 
fur inferior to the most eminent of his 
opponents, and he liad no speakers of 
much power to support him. Thcqiies- 
tion arises, how did it happen that 
the advocates of the Cotistitution were 
so greatly inferior in talent to their 

antagonists ? 

For a long course of years, half the 
Ministry, and the more influential 
half, possessed the patronage and other 
means for bringing forward young 
men of ability holding Mr Peel’s opi¬ 
nions. Tie himself, for the larger 
part of twenty years, possessed every 
requisite, in n t>pect of office, for ga¬ 
thering around him a host of ident 
and eloquence. Could no such young 

men be discovered Was it bvc'^use 
all Mr Peel's ifForts to cieale such a 
host were fruitless, that up to the last 

not a single master mind w;»s intro¬ 
duced by him into Parliament? Was 
it because he and his Anti> Catholic 
colleagues sought in vain, that they 
did not provide tticinsilvcs with gifO'd 
coadjutors and successors ? AVc need 
only say in reply, tlnit the great majo¬ 
rity of all ranks held their principles. 

Mr Pitt did not trust to chance lur 
sending him talent to support him. 
His dependence was nut on the pie- 
cariou'j results of a general election, 
or the aid which accident might pro¬ 
vide in the scions and dependents of 
great families. Win never talent met 
bis notice, he invited it to him, che¬ 
rished it, and brought it into the held 
at his side. In this manner he gather¬ 
ed around' him his Scoits and Can¬ 
nings, created the means of victory, 
and gave his country Ministers worthy 
of succeeding him. In this manner 
must every Minister, or leading pub¬ 
lic man, act, who wishes to escape be¬ 
ing driven out of the House of Com¬ 
mons. It was a system like his which 
broughtinto,oi^retained in, this House, 
the Barkea,jj^hcridans, and most of 
the splendid names which adorn the 
history of Parliament* 

What was the conduct of Mr Peel 
and his Anti-Catholic colleagues ? 
Tlicy sot only did not make any effort 
to bring forward talent to support him, 
but they studiously avoided it. For 
setftalyeanp^t, no young man could 
do thing more effectual for de- 
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Btroying his hope of being taken in¬ 
to the service of his country, than to 
declare himself decidedly against the 
Catholic claims. One part of tlu' lili- 
nistry denounced him ns an enemy, 
and tlic other set its face against him 
as an Ultra, and the whole jealously 
excluded him from patronai*e. On 
the other hand, young men who were 
in favour of the Catholic claims, were 
eagerly taken by the hand, even by 
both sides of the Cabini t. Mr Peel 
and his Anti-Catholic colleagues seem¬ 
ed to be as anxious as the Caiming 
party, that they should rear no states¬ 
men of their own persuasion, and that 
the rising Ministers should all bo ad¬ 
vocates of emancipation. 

In addition to this, the groat Anti- 
('atholic fiiniilics carefully reserved 

their patronage for their relatives and 
dependents. From them, the young 
Hurkes who were struggling with vir¬ 
tuous poM’rly and obscurity to gain 
a name and adorn thtir country,” had 
nothing to hope for. Never did any 
other great party cxhiiiit so mu.U 
mercenary srlfisline«s and suicidal iIih- 
regard for its own cvisicncc, us the 
Anti-Cntho’ie one. Itwdit on cram¬ 
ming its brainless coimexion.s into its 
borougli scats, spurning from it abili¬ 
ty and eloquence, .and imagining that 
it wanted noiiung beyond nurc num¬ 
bers of speechless votes. Mi'n hkc IHr 
Peel and Mr (ioulburn were not only 
its best, but almost it'' solo orators; 
they apo.slutizcd, and lo ! it was prac¬ 
tically kicki<l out of tlic House of 
('oinnions. hucli must ever be the 
fate of any parly which acts as it has 
done. Party contests must he deci- 
iled in the House of Oomiuoiis ; and if 
a party will not sctul iiiioiia sufficiency 
of talent and eloquence to cope with 
the enemy, mere numbers, either in 
the House or out of it, will not secure 
it from destruction. 

The opposite ]iarty ppari-d iu» effort 
to gain rising ability. 'Flic liberal 
Toriti, w'ho formed the only part of 
the Tory body wdiich affected to pn- 
tronise,gfriina, thnuv around the latter 
their stMluctioiiE. 'I’he Whigs—to their 
honour we record it—were always 
liberal in bestowing on it notice and 
patronage; and they are now rc.iping 
their reward. In respect of the ctun- 
niunity fit large, they have constantly 
formtd the minority, and in late years 
they have formed a most p'tty mi¬ 
nority. Yet from the mere circum- 
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stance of nurturing and bringing for* 
ward ability in the House of Com¬ 
mons, they have been enabled to beat 
to the dust their opponents. Tliruugh 
this circumstance alone, they are at 
this oiomeni the real rulers of the em* 

pire; the Tory Ministers arc their 
passive tools, and the uverwlielming 
majority of the community is placed 
under the destKitisin of the contempt* 
iblc and ]>rofligatc minority. Here 
is a lesson ior those who will trouble 
themselves to study it. 

When rising abilityfound that ithad 
nothing toixpect t'lom Mr IVel and his 
party, save neglect and hostility, and 
when it was caressed and tempted by 
their opponents, it very naturally ran¬ 
ged in-elf against them. Young men, 
on begiiniing tlie world, have nut per¬ 
haps tliiir opinions strongly formed 
on particular s;aie questions, and they 

arc jintty ?urc lo lake the niilc point¬ 
ed out hy ambition. Mr Peel’s com- 
pldiiit, that he had not fpoakers to i>u]>- 
porf liiiii, (oriULtl the most severe con- 
ikmnation of himself lie could huve 
uttixed. Nothing could tell more 
bitterly against his head, or heart, or 
both, thuii iho luct, that after liavitig 

bcLii fur .so many years in high office, 
hi.H paltry of iritnds dots not 

contain a single individual who rues 
above inediociity. 

Tlie division of the Cabinet neces¬ 
sarily placed him in the uiinority 
touehing oratory. Half the eloquence 
of tile Aliiiistry, and the whole of that 
of the Opposition, were unavoidably 
against liim. This had its cffict iu 
seducing rising talent. 

The ojicralion of all this upon the 
press must not be overlooked. The 
division of the Ministry silenced sumo 
of the leading Tory publications on 
the Catholic question, and it gave cer¬ 
tain of the others to the Catholics. 
The Whig press had every incitement 
to unanimity and exertion. 'J'hc 
Quarterly Ueview was neutral, while 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Re¬ 
views carried on war with the utmost 
fury. Ill the last years of the Uwr- 
pool Alirdslry, Air Canning contrived 
to get nearly all the more powerful 
part of the Tory press under his in- 
itucuce. Ry personal obligations of 
one kind or another, he gained one 
part of the writers, and bound the 
Other part to silent inaction. This was 
not all. The portion of the Liverpool 
Ministry favourable to the Catholic 
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claims employed the most base and 
dastardly means for crushing the 
works and writers it could not seduce 
or intimidate. To all this the anti- 
Catbolic Alinisters were consenting 
parties. Without making a single ef¬ 
fort, they suffered works of great in¬ 
fluence to be taken from them which 
they might easily have retained; while 
their colleagues did every thing pos¬ 
sible to monopolize writers, they did 
not Stir a flngcr to prevent it; and 
while these colleagues laboured to put 
down the writers on their side by the 
acts of the bravo, they sanctioned it. 
They seemed to think that their cause 
could triumph, not only without a 
press, but against the whole press of 
the country. Never did men fight a 
battle—A battle, too, which iiivolvcfl 
every thing dear to the empire—in a 
way so admirably calculutetf to ensure 

defeat, as they fought theirs. Their 
own conduct, and that which they to- 
IcMutcd in the other Aliiiihtcrs, render¬ 
ed the advocacy of the cause, to the 
conductors and writers of the works 
which espoused it, heartless, painful, 
and perplexing bcyond^cscription. It 
is not surprising that tlie majority of 

writers were either neutral or opposed 
to them, but it is very surprising that 
every writer of spirit and ability was 
not driven from the cause by disgust 
and indignation. 

Hero, then, was the whole of the 
Whig and Radical, and a part of the 
Tory press, on the side of the Catho¬ 
lics ; the rest of the Tory press was, 
to a considerable extent, neutral. The 
Pro- Catholic publications bad bound¬ 
less incitement and license ; the Auti- 
Cathulic ones had to encounter every 
discouragement and didieulcy, and 
some of the more servile of them were 
under restrictions which made them 
do the cause about as much injury as 
service. All this necessarily had very 
)>owcrful operation against the side of 
Mr Peel in the House of Commons. 

These were leading causes; they 
gave birth to several secondary ones 
which we need not point out to our 
roadcis. We have not entered into this 
long detail for the sake of uttering re¬ 
proach or shewing the extent of Mr 
Peel's incapacity and treachery ; our 
motive is, the instruction it contains. 
If there be any friends of the country 
left in Parliament, let them, for the 
sake of the futurci ponder well upon 
the causes wltich have involved theni 
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in ruin, anti rendered their opponenta 
omnipotent 

Hut what is the real value of Mr 
Peel's complaint, that in late years 
the “ younff men of promise ’* who 
entered Parliament generally took the 
Held against him ? What were these 
young men ? Third- rate poets and no¬ 
velists, superficial retailers of jingling 
antithesis and flowery common]>1aoe. 
IIhs any one of them ever made a 
tolerably able speech on any intricate 
subject, or proved by liis orations that 
he understands the t'atholicqucstion ? 
Ko. Tlioy huvi* given no indications 

of political griiius. 'J'hcy are mere 
political dandies, padded into rickety 
symmetry, and garbed in tinselled fi¬ 
nery by the fashionable tailors of par¬ 
ty, but destitute of natural bone aiul 

muscle. Not one of them is liKelv to 

tf 

reach eminence as an orator, or rise 
much above mediocrity as a statesmnu. 
The fact that ** young men of j>T(nni«e’* 
like tbe-e took the field against him, 
will not convince anv one, save Mr IVc! 
himself, that his cause was unlcnablc. 

The truth is, it is iinivcr-^ally ad¬ 
mitted that never before, in the me¬ 
mory of the jircscnt gericraiiun, was 
the IIousc of Commons so deplorably 
destitute of talent and ability as it is 
at this moment. This applies to both 
the mature members .and the young 
ones. Of the former, Mr Brougham 
is the only one who is a first-rate ora¬ 
tor—who is rt'asonahly poaverlul in 
orgument and mighty in sarcasm and 
invective. Vet lii^ pi-niitious prin- 
ciple.s, fuiiuus, malignant temjHT, and 
rash, infirm judguieiit, cause him to 
rank far below a iirst-ratc ^^tatesinan. 
In reality, a more erring and inca¬ 
pable OTIC never lived, if any atrontioii 
is to be paid to theeftcct which expe¬ 
rience has had vm hi.s principles and 
predictions. 'J'akc him out of the 
House, and it is left without a single 
great speaker. There is not n man in 
it who Clin make what is worthy of 
hf’ing called an n])proach tu him. or 
even the late JMr Canning. Mr Tier¬ 
ney is politically defunct, and the rest 
of the leading arc bhullow 

one-eyed prosers and praters, whom 
even the exireme of puffing could 
never ])ush more than an inch above 
the line of res^H’Ctahlc mediocrily. 
As to the leading men on the Mi- 
■aistcriai side, they are, in point of 
eloquence, a disgrace to the country. 
It is enough to say of Mr Peel that, 
xsanorHior, be ranks immeasurably 
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below Mr Canning, saying nothing of 
Mr Brougham. His passionless, pas¬ 
sive, submissive spefchis can never 
tell on a popular assembly. Cold in 
blood beyond credibility, he can lie 
vexed into scolding and calling vulgar 
names, but nothing can fire him into 
eloquetice. llcmovo him, and the 
sight <*f the remaining Ministers is 
sufficient to make an Knglishman 
cover his face from shame. As to the 
Husktssons and Grants, where did they 
rank when Mr Canning was in exis¬ 
tence? In regard to the young meni- 
hcr>*, we have already spoken of them ; 
there is not one on cither side who has 
acquired any distinction in general 
business, or given promise of rising to 
eniinenfc, 

Alastir spirits have been removtil 
from tlic Douse of Commons, and in 
consequence incu of third and fourth 
rate capacity liavc bten exalted into 
Icailers. IniiivitUmls who could not 
have been Ustened to after sui*h speak¬ 
ers as Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Canning, 
are now lauded and followed as men 
of talent and eloquence. In the ab¬ 
sence of great mm, all the* members 
of the mediocrity family, hoary and 
beardless, are nrocluiining themselves 
great men. While the present House 
of (‘ommon.s boasts eternally, in the 
most loatliHomc manner, of it's own 
perf'clions, it is, in respect of solid 
and shining ability, the most disgrace¬ 
ful and coiitoniptiblc one that ibc* em¬ 
pire was ever scourged with. These 
are the n.itural eonse«|uonccs. The 
coininonplace Itiidirs, having in them 
)^) originality, urc acting as such peo¬ 
ple always ai:t ;—they are servilely 
adopting the schemes of quacks and 
trailorK. ami plunging the couiiiry in¬ 
to every variety of ruin. The most 
destructive of all rulers arc your bust¬ 
ling, bhitllow, short-sighted, half-in¬ 
formed, clever people. They must 
be contimialiy at work; their Inuitcd 

powers will not enable them to judge 
correctly, therelbrc they fancy they 
can mightily improve every thing 
wiUnip their reach ; and tbiy must hv 
incessantly producing frightful mis¬ 
chief, while ignorant and incapable 
ruk-rs would content themselves with 
doing nothing. 

Mr Peel fell before the Pro-Catho¬ 
lics, not because they had a mighty 
mass of great ability, but because he 
bad none to oppose them witli. They 
brought against him a host of mode¬ 
rately able men, and he w'us defenec- 
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less. Ilow far tbis was owing to him- 
Bcif and his party, we have already 
Etate<l. With all the means in his 
hands for creating the instruments of 
war, and bound by his duty to his 
country to use his patronage in crea« 

tingthem, he ratde not the least effort; 
and now he defends liis submission 
and a]>ostacy by pleading that he had 
no such instruinents! 

As the index of public feeling, Mr 
Peel holds the petitions to be nothing, 
and the House of Commons to 
every thing. The doctrine is worthy 
of the Alinister who is so audaciously 
trampling on the rights and liberties 
of his couniry. Why was the House 
of Commons instituted?—To repre¬ 
sent to the utmost point possible the 
Kentiments of the f^oplc, particularly 
respecting great changes of law and 
constitution, lu so far as it fails of 
doing this, it ought not, accortling to 
the inltutic)!! of its foundtr.s, to he 
atreudod to : in so far as it acts against 
such sentinunts, it is, according to 
such intention, guilty of breach of 
trust and treason. In conformity 
therewith, it has always been asacretl 
niu.Nim with every honest Ministry 

and House of Commons, never to 
make any great change of law, no 
in itier wnat the fotding of the House 
might be, if the sense of the country 
W'cre Opposed toil. In reganl to such 
a change, it has always been held, that 
the sense of the House of ('ommons 
teas worthless when opposed to that 
of the country: and that, to the 
strongly expressed opinion of tlie lat¬ 
ter, hot h the Legislative and Executive 
ought invariably to bow. This has 
hitherto ranked ainidvt the funda¬ 
mental j>rinciplcs of the constitution, 

and the presint dis|>ot« of the Cabinet 
and House of Commons arc ibc first 
rulers who in modern times hyvi’ da- 
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red to violate it. Mr Canning spam- 
ed from him the foul guilt, anxioua 
as he was to carry the Catholic ques¬ 
tion. He declared he would never 
attempt to force the measure, in defi¬ 
ance of the national will. Assuming 
Mr Peel’s doctrine to be true, it irre¬ 
sistibly follows, that if an unprincipled 
House of Commons, bought by an 
anprincipled Alinistry, bhould vote 
itself indissoluble, or should decide 

that the existing form of government 

ought to be destroyed in favour of 
some military tyrant, it ought to be 
obeyed, in despite of the unanltnouK 
opinion of the country. 

The fact, that a Minister could have 
the effrontery to broach any such doc¬ 
trine in the House of Commons, is 
one of ibo portentous signs of the 

times. But wliile wo thus speak of 
Lis turpitude, let us not forget that of 
those wlio applauded him. Doubt¬ 
lessly, that champion of the people. 
Sir K. Uurdott,* and that stern repub¬ 
lican, Mr Brougham, and the other 
W'higs and Jladicals who have so of¬ 
ten called the House ** a sink of cor- 
rujition,*' and “ a don of thieves,” who 
have so enthusiastically toasteti the 
sovereignty of the people,** and who 
have so fiercely insisted on the right 
of the populace to dictate to Parfia- 
nient in every thing, started from their 
seats in tumultuous iudignation, and 
denounced him as the enemy of his 
country ? No ! they received the doc¬ 
trine with thunders of applause! In 
addition, tiicy at every opportunity 
ridiculed and vilified the petitions. 
Men of England, let the fiashes of 
your scorn for ever scathe them as 
aliens and traitors I 

In the nature uf tliitigs. the peti¬ 
tions must represent the sentiments of 
the country infinitely more accurately 
than the House of ('ommons. The 


* The praise which this individmd has bestowed on military rulers and their pre¬ 
sent must arbitrary proceedings, bus, we tru'^t, bi-en observed by our fellow subjects. 
TliiK is tliu patriot” who, u few years ago, was intlaming Ins mobs to the utmost 
nguiiist thr House of Coinmoiic, bMause it would not obey their petitions. Demii- 
gogues are uUvuys at heart the greatest of all tyrants. 

The manner in which the petbiuns have been treated In the House of Commons, 
is W'holly uuexumplod. The House appears to imagine that it is whdlJy irre'^poiisi- 
blc, unri that its jtowers huve no liinit, »ave its own will. Tiiose who are specially 
n]ipoiii(od by tin* constitution to be a bainneo to it, and to restrain it from abuse of 
trust and usurpation, are incurring u most awful responsibility. K any assembly of 
men posses^ the power to make any cbatigc they please in the constitution and laws, 
in despite of tiie opposition of tbc community at large, such power is tyranny, or 
tyrmiiiy cun have no real existence. 
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The advocate! of the Catholic!, in 
and out of Parliament, are compelled 
to acknowledge that Uie voice of the 
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member! of this House ore in reality 
elected by the highest classes and the 
lowest. In counties, the great land- 
owners decide who shall be put in no- 
niinalion, and very many of the larm- 
ers, and more reK{>cctobIe inhabitant! 
of both villages and country towns 
have no vote. In the cities and bo¬ 
roughs, the great majority of the vo¬ 
ters consists of working artisans, me¬ 
chanics, &c., who now give iheir votes 
independently; a very large part of 
the renpectable housekeei)ers and rich 
inhabitants have no vote, and scarcely 
any influence. Many populous places 
have no members. But the petitions 
can be signed by the inhabitants, with¬ 
out distinction, of every place; they 
prove, in the most unquestionable 
manner, what the sentimeiita of the 
whole community really are at the 
present time. 

The i>ctitions incontestably establish 
that the aeiisjo of the vast majority of 
the community, w'liich, according to 
the constitution, forms the country, 
is decidedly opposed to that of the 
House of Commons; and, in conse¬ 
quence, wc insist that the sense of tlie 
House is utterly unworthy of being 

attended to. We insist, that when this 
House acts as it is now acting, it ex¬ 
ceeds its powers, violates its dutivs, 
and is not recognised or tuleraud by 
the constitution. We in>i8t, that whtii 
it placesitseU'insuch violent opposition 
to the country on a vital question, it is 
the imperative duty of the Crown to 
dissolve it at once, and that the Minis¬ 
ters who will not advise this deserve 
to be impeached. arc in this only 
maintaining some of the cltarist prin* 
ciples of the constitution. If wc are 
in error, national rights, privileges, 
and freedom, are worthless names. 


wuuaaa^t j ao ^aiviu j uaa^ viiwj aa'* 

sert that it ought not to be regard¬ 
ed. Why ? BccatiFC they say the low¬ 
er classes of petitioners are ignorant, 
and the upper ones are destitute of in¬ 
tellect. Really, when we look at the 
Lord Kings, Darnlcy^, and Hollands, 
oral the Goulburns, Sebrights, Humes, 
Nugents, Ebringtons, Waithroans,&c. 
&C., we can discover no indications of 
extraordinary knowledge and talent. 
We can only And abundant evidi-nce 
tliat the best of them are men of very 

ordinary powers and acquirements, 
anil that by far the greater portion arc 
exceedingly ignorant, shallow dunces. 
When we look into the flies of such pa¬ 
pers as the Times and Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, wc find a profusion of ruffianly 
blackguardism, vulgar stupidity, and 
threadb tre error—wc Hud ovcrwhclm- 
iug testimony that they have always 
been on the falseside of every (I'lestion, 
and supported the most destructive 
pri uciplcsand measures; that they rank 
amidst tlic must profligate, ignorant, 
and erring teachers that ever pretended 

to dispense opinion,—but W'e can find 
notluiig of a contrary characier. The 
abuse which these p.'irliatntntary and 
newspaper libellers .shower upon the 
country, I'orins a very decisive proof 
that they are utterly incapacitated, by 
want of information and intellect, for 
sitting in judgment on it. But if the 
acurrilitii-s of those contemptible peo¬ 
ple were as true as tliey are fa^se—if 
the petitioners w'cre even as blind and 
brainless as these traducers represent— 
this would not impeach what we have 
Diaiutained. 'J'ho jictiiiuners would 
Still form the country;* and the couu- 


* Mr S. Woitley, according to the piiLtic prints, Biiid in the House of Commons 
toueliiiig the population generally, that the inhahiiaiit-i of •'ouiitry places were op¬ 
posed to Catholic emancipation, but those of towns were nearly Lalaticed respecting 
it This is incorrect While the inhabitants ef villages and country towns have, 
with unanimity wholly unexampled, petitioned again;.c the measure, those of large 
manufacturing towns and seaports, like Manchester, Birmingham, Shetheid, Hull, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Ikc. &c. have petitioned against it in the proponioii of two, three, 
and four, to one. It may be very safely assumed, that as many ifTorts would be made 
to gain signatves to the petitions in favour of the measure |ifl to thote against it. If 
the whole population of England were polled on it, the results would be like these. 
A great majority of the upper classes, nearly the whole clergy, a very large ]>ortion 
of the diasenters, nine-tenths of the middle clas^e8, and the great mass of the.lower 
ones, would be against it. It would be vehemently opposed by full four-fifth! of the 
whole population. Could any thing be more atrocious, than for the Ministry to 
persist in forcing the measure, in the teeth of a demonMiiued fact like this? 
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try’s rights are not to betlestroyed by Having decided that the country ia 
its rulers, on the pretext tbit it lacks nothing, and the House of CominoDS 
intelligence and talent. The consti- is every thing, Mr Peel cites the past 
tuiion gives it rights without any re- votes of the members for counties and 
ference to such mutters. What mon- certain Urge places*, to prove that pub- 
atrous principles that asacinbly which lie feeling is not against him. Never 
bears the name of the House of Com- was there a more unfortunate argu* 
nions will put forth next, we cannot ment resorted to. He spicks first of 

tell; but wc know it cannot put forth the members for Y orkshire. With 
any more monstrous than the one it regard to the population of Yorkshire, 
is now maintaining and acting on, five-sixths of it are strongly opposed 

that the country has no right to have to emancipation. At the last election, 
voice and influence in the manage- it was confidently believed that the 
ment of its own affairs, because an Anti-Catholic party would return all 
unprincipled faction aaaerts itself to the four members, and the friends of 
be the monopolist of intelligence an-l Mr Wilson and Air Duncombe were 
ability. This principle contains the called on to nominate four, of their 
essence of tyranny. It would as fully principles. If that which is now ca- 
justify an individual, as a faction, for King place had been then foreseen, 
tyrannising in this manner over the four such would have been Dominated 
gr«at body of the coinmuiiity. By it, and returned. Let Yorkshire be now 
tile Duke of Wellington would be sppeded to, and it will do its duty 

sanctioned in making himself the ab- as the first county ; it will triumpli- 
S'>lute despot of the empire, on the anily elect four Anti-Catholic inem- 
pKa that he alojie possessed iiitclli- hers. A county difUrs very widely 
geuce and talent and the whole popu- from a borough. Xo caudidiite will 
Ltkm beside was destitute of both. ofter himself for one, without the 
Mr IVfl argues, that the Hou-e of sanction and support of one of the 
Cominuns represents the sense of the great parties of its leading men, and 
country, becjuse, at the bisi tlectinu, they will not encourage a contfst ex- 
thc country was alive to the danger cept on grave grounds. The Whigs, 
that the Catholic question might be as a party, act on the principle of en- 
carried. If we grant his premies, deavouring to return one of the mein- 
whut does his argument amount to ? bers for every county; and in various 
Simply this—the opinion enieriaiiicd counties, the great Whig and Tory 
by the country some years ago ought families, for the sake of peace, return, 
to be followed, and its present opinion by compact, a Whig member and a 
ought to be ilespised. But lus pre- Toryone.whenperhapstbelargema- 

misea are groundless, therefore his in- jority of the freeholders a. e Tories 
ference is of no value. The upper At me last election, the Whigs and 
and middle classes ilid not believe, at Tories were in general politics one 
the last election, lliat there was any party; therefore no inducement tx- 
danger such as we have named. They isted for causing the leading men to 
knew that iheKm" vvasp’edgidajiainst contest eoiintit s for the sake of party 
conceK^ion, th It a large inajnriiy of the strengtli. The clearest proot is tur- 
Peers was against it, and that it had nished by thd petitions, tliat the coun- 
frequenlly passed tlie House of C’om- ty members do not r-present the stn- 
inonswithoiil being able to get farther; timeiits of their constituents, 
and, ala«i!alas! they bclii ved him With r. gard to the city of London, 
and his brethren to be incapable of only two of the candidates, at the la't 
acting as they have done. Xotwiih- election, were Anti-Catholics. Alder- 
itanding all this, if the members who man Thompson represented himself 
were elected on the pledge that they to be a vehement and unchangeable 
would vote against emancipation had opponent of the Caiholic claims—yes, 
all adhered to their,pledge, and the tueiurncoatdid—and.inconfcquencei 

Irish members had been chosen ac- be was decidedly the favourite. The 
cording to the coustitittion, instead of Anti-Catholic party made no effort to 
being elected by the gang of deina- bring forward more candidate of its 
goguus, there would have been a con- own principles. The respectable part 
aiderable mtqority in the House of of the inhaoitauts of Westminster very 
Commons against the Catholics. properly never encourage t conte^ 
VoL. XXV. 3 
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except on weij^htf reaeont; aiWI at the 
last election, they made no effoit to 
bring forwa^ nn opponent to Sir F. 
Burdett and Mr Hobhouse. There 
wa«, therefore, no contcat. We apeak 
avhat no one will venture to deny, when 
we say, that the AntUCatholics of both 
London and Westminster felt confi¬ 
dent that the Catholic question could 
not be carried, and that it was not ne- 
C(*fiaary for them to make any dtcided 

effort for returning members of their 
own principles. 

In consequence of such feeling, six 
of the <i{;ht members electeilfor Lon- 
doti, M'cstinin'stcT, ami Southwark, 
were Pro-Catholics. Let an election 
take place at this moment, and the 
case will be reversed ; six of the eight 
mrtnbers willbc Anti-Catliolics. T^ook- 
ing ut these places in connexion with 

Yorkshire, tight of the twelve mem¬ 
bers at the last election were Pro-Ca¬ 
tholics. liCt Parliament now be dis¬ 
solved, and ten of the twelve members 
will be Anti-Catholics. This would 
make a difilrence of twelve votes in 
favour of the good cause, on a division 
in the House of Commons. 

will glance at some other pla¬ 
ces. In the contest for the county of 
Northumberland, three of the four 
candidates were Pro-Catholics. The 
county of Middlesex had not, we 
think, the ofter of a contest. At llull, 
■8 far as we remember, two of the 
three candidates were Pro-Catholics; 
the case was the sami; at tlie city of 
Vork. We believe that no o]>p«iiic«t 
offlTt'd bintself to the incmberti for 
Newcastle. 

At ti»c places we have named, the 
Atiti-Catholics returned all the randi- 
dauM of »bc»r own principles who of¬ 
fered theinselvis. 'i'hia occurred at 
various t»ther places. The more weal¬ 
thy iiihabitanis of cities and boroughs 
have naturally a great dislike to con¬ 
tested elections, and they elect such 
candidates as offtr thems'elves, except 
in cases of emergency. In these cases, 
they combine to seek, solicit, and sup- 
p <re candidates of their own creed. 
They did not do this at the lant elec¬ 
tion, because they did not feel it to be 
requisite. 

We have said sufficient to prove, 
that the inference which Mr P«cl 
dr^wa touching public sentiment from 

members returned at the lastelec- 
ibii, is not entitled to the least notice. 
Form an Anti-Catholic Ministry, dis¬ 


solve Parliament, and let it be known 
that the existence of tbis Ministry 
mast depend cm the inoe of the gene¬ 
ral election. This will make the elec¬ 
tions turn mainly on the Catholic 
q^uestion ; it will bring the two divi¬ 
sions of the community into a zeal¬ 
ous, hearty trial of strength; it will 
induce the Anti- Catholics to bring for¬ 
ward as many candidates as they can 
elect; and it will cause the House of 
Commons to represent faithfully the 
Reniiments of the country. If this be 
done, it will malm in the House a very 
gigantic alteration. If it should re¬ 
turn forty or fitly additional Anti-Ca- 
thoHcmcmhers—weliavenodoubtihat 
at the least it would do so-^tliis would 
make atlifforcnce of eighty or one hun¬ 
dred in favour of the good cause, on 
the division in the House of Ci'nimons. 
Granting that some loss might be sus¬ 
tained in Ireland, the gain in Englamt 
and in the votes of Ministers would 
greatly counterbalance it. After ma¬ 
king every allowance, our deliberate 
conviction h, that there would be a 
mHjorityoffrom filly to one hundred in 
favour of the Anti-Catholics. It must 
be rfir»ctnber<'<I, that many of tlu' Pro- 

Caiholic members are not very anxi¬ 
ous for the carrying of the question; 
if they knew that the Ministry would 
be broken up, if left in a ininority, 
they would not vote, or ilu-y woulil 
vote with it. The united Ministry 
would have sufiiiient influence to gain 
many of the loose voles, or render 
them neutral. 

M’hat Mr IVel say.*- of the necessity 
or expediency which existed informer 
periods for makinu the Ministry a di- 
vidi d one on the ('athulic question, is, 
in the nature of things, ot no validity, 
because ctrcuiiislanci's were then so 
different from what they now arc. 
The question was treated as a minor 
one ; it was not much pn ssed; the Pro- 
Cutliolic Minisu rs, save for a moment, 
thought the time for carrying it bad 
not arrived, and the Alinisiry scareely 
felt its division to be an cvii. 2$uch 
was the case ihen; what is it imw, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Peel? The Miiiiotry 
can be no longer divitlcd; it must be 
united againsi Catholic question, 
or in its favour. The grounds, there¬ 
fore, on which a divided Ministry was 
formerly established, arc not now in 
existence. Every one knows, (hat if 
the alicrnative of the present time bad 
been that of the periods referred to by 
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Mr Pt^l> the Minintry would have 
been made a united one against eman« 
cipatioD. 

If the Ministry must of necessity 
be a united one on one side or the 
other, why catmot it bu Anti-Cutho- 
lic ? Mr Peel gives no satisfactory an¬ 
swer ; with him, it cannot be so, be- 
caufie it cannot We will examine the 
moinctitous matter in detail. 

The office of l*reroi -r does not of 

necesstty requ re any great share of 
knowledge and capacity. It was oc¬ 
casion dly ffUed, in tome of the bright¬ 
est partK of our history, with those who 
Confesst'diy possessed little of either, 
and were only men of straw. Our be¬ 
lief is, that the present Premier pos¬ 
sesses no grout ktiowltsl^e touching 
dotnestte poUrics; the little he has 
said on the currency,financial matters, 
the corn laws, &c. has displayed a re¬ 
markable lack of it. A Premier pos¬ 
sessing siifficUnt (laalificdtions could 
be found without difficulty. 

Could no otie be found to equal Mr 
Pi el us Home Secretary—Lord Abi r- 
de%;n as rnreign Secretary—Mr Goul- 
burn as Ohancediur of the Kxebequer 
—and Mr V. Pitxj^erald and Mr Cour¬ 
tenay as Presulentand Vice-President 
of the Board of IVade? Could not Sir 
G. Murray be equalled as Colonial 
Secretary? Could not the Adroirulty 
ofBcrs be as ably filled as they now 
are^ Could not the equals be found 
of I.ord Lyndhurst, Lord Bathurst, 
Lord Kllenborough, Sir H. Hardinge, 
iSr^. &c.? 

We do not ask with the view of 
disparaging the individuals we have 
named or alluded to; but, giving them 
ctcdii for all they can fairly claim, wc 
say that, a whole, they might be ie- 
placed wi(h successors of tqual abili¬ 
ty. No finall portion of them are 
new in their offices, and have gained 
but little reputation; some of them 
are far from being popular. 

Men of great experience might be 
found to give assistance and advice, if 
they could not fill the more important 
offices. We are pretty sure that Lord 
Bexley knows far more of financial mat¬ 
ters th m any ineiDheyQf the Ministry. 
Lords Eldon, West wo^ nd, Colches¬ 
ter, and Sidmouth, bavili spent long 
lives in office, and they have filled it in 
the most trying times. Such men could 
give invaluable aid to young Minis¬ 
ters possessed of every rt'quisite save 
experience. The main difficulty would 


be in finding a leader for tlio House 
of Commons. 

We say that, if the Eldons, New- 
costles, and Winchilseas, would exert 
themselves in the manner called Iot 
by the crisis, if they would act as well 

as speak, if they would zealously look 
through society, they might form a 
more able and eloquent Ministry than 
the present one. In the first moment, 
the new Ministry would have much 

to encounter. It would be inexperi¬ 
enced, and the enemy would spare no 
effort to overiH>wer i t: but if its mcm- 

4 * ift* a 

tirsjt 

Par- 
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become Biront*cr, and their assailants 
weaker; and, before the st-cund session, 
they would acquire experience unit 
strength which would render them se¬ 
cure. 

Public affairs are in a peculiarly fa¬ 
vourable condition ; they arc tree from 
difficulties. We are aware that the 
country is in bitter distress, but if the 
present Ministry remain in office, what 
will it do to relieve it? Nothing An 
Anti-Catholic Ministry wouht |> 08 se 88 

ample means for rendering itself high¬ 
ly popular. The causes of its forma¬ 
tion would give it great popularity. A 
return tu the latu currency law would 
be highly popular throughout tbt-coun¬ 
try. Belief to the distressed interests 
would make it highly popular with 
them. The bubble of free trade has 
burst, and the whole population would 
joyfully sanction any mea'-ures calcu¬ 
lated to remove its horrible sufferings. 
The great cause whiih rendered tne 
Duke of Wellington so popular when 
he was made the Premier was, the con¬ 
viction that be would return tu the old 
system. Such a Ministry might con¬ 
fer the most signal benefits on Ireland. 
It might benefit largely the Colonies. 
It might make a radical and compre¬ 
hensive change in the system of taxi- 
tion, which would be alike popular 

with the landed, the manufacturing, 
and the commercial interests. 

The new Ministry would have a 
considerable majority on the Catholic 
question: and this minority would 
warmly support it generally. A few 
months of dt termined exertion would 
place it on a rock. 

The Btato of the newspapers must 
be looked at. The more influential 
ones of the country, and those of Lon* 


Dors snouui possess ability auu em 
they would triumph. From the 

moment, the opposition to them in 
liamciit would decline : they 


w 
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don, nro directly opposed to each other. 
The Icadingproviucial papersare sound 
in principle, and in re<‘pect of talent, 
they put to shame many of the London 
ones The more influential London 
morning pa))ers advocate the worst 
princi(de6; atiil this has contributed 

very Itrgely to place the empire in its 
present appalling situation. In addi* 
tion, tlie latter papers have had better 
sources of information than their op« 
pent Ills. Why tlie London moming 

papers on the right side have nottxertcd 
themselves more than they have done, 
we cannot tell. Their leading articles 
are ably, and soinetimos very ably 
written ; but they ajrpeur to be iie;irly 
all from one iiand, and in tliese times 
this will not do. It is impossible for 
any one indi\idual to give the riqiii- 
aite variety to his lc<diiig article.s ; he 
cammt do justice to the vjricus topics 
which they ought to di-scuss. Tluy 
are profuse in expense on se condary 
matters, but they ovirlook that grand 
esR-niial—« proj/rr varirtji of pou'vifui 
hading arfwks vritten hy different 
men. We hojie this hint will not he 
dlsicgarded. 'I’heie is one L')iulou 
tnorning paper which mi^ht souu make 
the equd of tlu* Times in sale 

an 1 influence, if it would only use the 
proper means 

The new Ministry,then, would have 
the country press in its favour ; tlic 
more itiflut ntia) Loridon papers would 
be against it; but what there is of evil 
here might be ■-oon r* tnedied. 'I'he 
balance woiihl be mueb in its favour 
it) reg.trd to the periodicals. 

Looking at the population, the vast 
majority would be in favour of such a 
Iklinisiry. It would have with it tlie 
Church and the Aristocracy. 

When the difficulties arc fairly look¬ 
ed in the face, they shrink almost in¬ 
to insignificance. The truth is, the 
third and fourth-rate people, w lio call 
themselves liberals, have bo.tsted and 
bullied their opponents into something 
Itke subniissiou, and a belief iliat they 

are the sole possessors of intelligence 
and talent. By mere dint of outra¬ 
geous swaggering and unscrupulous 
swearing, a faction, which scarcely 
possesses a single mind of the first 
class, and which is distinguished al¬ 
most beyond example by shallowness, 
blindness, ignorance, mediocrity, pre¬ 
judice, and bigotry—a faction which 
^mprehends all the visionaries, dolts, 
and profligates, of which the last half 
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century has been so frightfully proli¬ 
fic—has produced a kind of impres¬ 
sion that it is the monoptdist of intel¬ 
lect and knowledge. Let old English 
common sense and intrepidity take its 
members by the beard, handle them 
as such persons were wont to be 

handled, and they will in a moment 

sink into their proper ditnenstona. 
Nothing more is wanti d. 

We have been compelled to look at 
the matter in the must unfavourable 
circumstances. Before the Duke of 
M'ellington and Mr Teel apostatized, 
they might with the greatest ease have 
form, d ail Anti>Cathalic Miniarry, 
wiiich would have been far more able, 
powerful, and popular, than the ex¬ 
isting one. 

But thtii, says Mr Peel, what is to 
be done with Jrel.ind.^ In reply, let 
US ask, wliat has placed IrelHud in its 
pnsent circunistance&.^ Not long ogo, 
O'l'uiinell and Sbiel publicly assirtul, 
that bi lore the Catbobc .tssociation 
coinnu need its ubominuble proceed- 
iiig>, the gnat iiia.'-s of the ('atholics 
regarded the djs:d)ilid> s with apathy; 
and that tbo<<e proeet dings ulone had 
made Liiein so disufTccied :ind uitgo- 
vcniable and were <KMntial fur pre¬ 
venting them from relapsing into their 
funner imliffennee. Here is the de¬ 
claration of tlie leaders, that if the As¬ 
sociation were whully .suppresved, the 
body of the Catholics would disregard 
the disabilities, and be peaceable. This 
declrtra'ion has bicn amply confirmed 
from oiliir quartets. 

If, tlico, ati eiul be put to the As¬ 
sociation mid its ihi'^decds, the Catho¬ 
lics will be tranquil: cannot this be 
accomplished.^ Let the answer bo 
found ill the disgusting Tevelations 
which have recently bem made by of¬ 
ficial men. The Marquis of Angfesca 
avows that he could have put down 
the Afi&ociution without difficulty, but 
he received no instructiuiDi to do so; 
in his letter to Dr Curtis, he encoura¬ 
ged it to persevere. Sir G. Murray 
gives testimony to the same effect; 
and Lord riuiikett admits that the 
Irish Govt’rumcnt had no wi.sh to in¬ 
terfere with it. Let England remem¬ 
ber, that the apost libellous sperch 
delivered in the House of Lords by 
this furious fanatic, was the sp<*ecb of 
an Irish Junoe, and of an Iriahman, 
who, without being suspected by any 
one of having ever done any thing 
worthy of the very lowest public re- 
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ward, was raised by Mr Canning to 
the dignity of an English Peer. 

Here, therefore, is conclusive evi> 
dence, 1. That no attempt was iiiade 
to put down the Association ; 2. That 

by at least a portion of the Government 
it was encouraged; and, 3. That the 
Government, in its own opinion, could 
have put it down, even without a now 
law. l^et this be contia.sted with the 

descripiion given of its fearful omnipo¬ 
tence by ]Mr Dawson at the Derry din¬ 
ner : and with a somewhat similar de¬ 
scription piveii by Mr Tool since the 
opening of the Session. S^Kjak of pub¬ 
lic servants ! In the name of common 
honesty, why do they exist and pock¬ 
et the public money ? AH the strife, 
the outrage.s, the convulsion—all the 
things which virtually abolished law, 
and dissolved the very bonds of socie¬ 
ty, were, it apjrcars, intentionally to¬ 
lerated by the rulers of Irel iiid, even 
when these rulers believed they could 

remove tluiii. And what motive 
prompted the toleration ? The Asso¬ 
ciation was purposely suffered to do 
what it did, that it might place the 
empire in its present appalling circum¬ 
stances—that it might constitute it¬ 
self the tyrant over England, and de¬ 
stroy the eanstitiuion. It was pur¬ 
posely suffered to do w?hat it did, un- 
uliis crimes reatlH d thcpropir luiglit; 
and now the (vovernment which gave 
all the sufferance, p’e.ids these crimes 
us a sufficient reason for demolishing 
a p irt of the eonsiituiioti, and destroy¬ 
ing the fouiuiattouH of the whole. 
Here is the maxim in perfection—the 
end sanctities the means. Yet rulers 
like these—rulers who, lor incapacity 
and violation of duty, were never 
equalled — represent that none but 

themselves and their supporters are 
capable of holding the reins of govern¬ 
ment. 

Thus the evidence of the late rulers 
of Ireland proves, that it can be kept 
in peace and order without much dif- 
ficuhy. It is sufficient. 

Wu must say a word touching dan¬ 
ger. Mr Peel, in his first speech, 
pleaded, that he consented to produce 
the dangers attendant t^ranoving the 
disabilities, to avert greater ones. The 
Duke of Wellington soon afterwards 
asserted, that these greater ones had no 
existence. We would as soon believe 
Mr Peers assertions as the Duke’s. 
The former, however, aftir the Pre¬ 
mier had thus annihilated the ** greau 


er dangers/’ admitted there were none. 

In the speech before us, he again 
speaks of vague diingers—dangers 
which, according to his previous testi¬ 
mony, never had being. A few months 
ago, no man could have believed it 
possible for an Enghsli Minister to 
subject himself, by matters like these, 
to anitnadversion. Wc iiutico ihcin, 

beciusc certain renegade ToricF, and, 
among them, some Clergymen, who, 
as they pretend to the fulness of Gos¬ 
pel purity, ought to pay some regard 
to truth, have jusiifjt <1 ihcir apostacy, 
by declaring, that if the disabilities be 
not removed, there will be an Irish 
rebellion. This is wholly baseless. 
On the authority of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington anil iVTr Peel, the continuance 
of the disabilities will not be attended 
with any dangers. 

But Mr Peel asserts that ematicipa* 
tiou will product: harmony between 
Protestants and Catholics. Has equa« 
lity of rights been the parent of con¬ 
stant harmony between the Whigs 
and Tories, or other political parlies ? 
Has such equality bt-cn the source of 
harmony between the Church and the 
Dissenters, or one dissenting body 
ami anotlur ? Surely every man can 
answer the questions from his own ex¬ 
perience. At all opporiiini’icj?, there 
is biitcr strife between poliiical par¬ 
ties for ascendency. Two or three of 
the dissenting sects iu Englmd are, 
and have always beeii,'as anxious for 
the do'-truction of the Church, as the 
('uthoiics; they wage incessant war 
against it, .ind thc;r feebleness and 
scattered state form the reason why 
this W!tT has so few bad conscqucnci'S. 
The Methodists, and ccriam other 
sects, constantly entertain fierce ani* 
mosity against each other. If the 
English pt'ople wire principally di« 
vided into two great parties, the one 
of them Churtmuien, and the other 
Independents, or Unitarians, there 
would be as much animosity and strife 
lictween them, as there arc between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland. 
At elections, and in Parliament, the 
contests would be between the Church¬ 
men and the Dissenters ; every politi¬ 
cal question would be debated with 
reference to the religious interests of 
the parlies,—they would constantly 

maintain a furious conflict for ascend* 
ency. The reason why England has 
been so free from religious strife, is 
this, the Dissenters are divided against 
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each othcr>**eaoh aeut ia diaperaed, and 
has po elective power of moment, and 
they have no men of their own creeds 
to elect as Members of Parliament. 
Like the Catholics, they are all coni- 
jMillcd, at elections, to vote for Church¬ 
men. It follows, that religious divi¬ 
sions and strife are kept out of the 
gislature, and arc prevented from 
enuring, in any material degree, into 
political contention. 

The doctrine that equality of rights 
will produce harmony between two 
hostile religious sects is proved to be 
utterly fulhc by the nature of things, 
as well as by the whole of experience. 
If the creed and interests of one sect 
br' dir< ctly opp()^ed to th<tse of another, 
this n)Ui<t pnxiui’c betwten the two 
sects cotitiaujl uniinu'-iiy and conten¬ 
tion. It is (IS ecrt.iin tltat «iuch a 
cause must prod ace such an effect, as 
it Is that the shiidng of the sun must 
diffuse light. We are not advancing 
iiH-rc npiiiiou; it ih matter of unassail¬ 
able dtmoiiftration. It relates to ail 
sects and parties, as well as to Protest¬ 
ants and Cuthuliis. The swaggerers 
who state thcnisi Ives to be the exclu¬ 
sive possessors of tnttllect and know¬ 
ledge, assert the reverse of this self- 
evident truth. Thi y maintain, that 
intre equality of {lolitical rights will 
make two riligious sects, tiic creeds 
und interests ot which are in fierce o])- 
position, united and haruionious—will 
make them art together in piditics and 
the general coiictiiia of life with bru- 
tlieriy coueuxt, ami without being in- 
ffueuced in ih.- least hy their differ¬ 
ence of rili:>ion. Is nut this single 
fact suffici'.lit to place these swagger¬ 
ers ( n u icvi 1 with the beasts of the 
lieM in intellect, and with the n.ost 
barbarous savage in knowledge ? Phi¬ 
losophers ! stutesmen ! A1.js, for our 
poor country I alas, for the human 
race! when iten like iliese usurp the 
titles, and arc suffered to wear them! 

Here is conclusive evitlence that 
emancipation will not produce har¬ 
mony between the Protestants and 
Cdtholica. We will add oilier evi¬ 
dence. The Duke of Wellington baa 
admitted in Pa'-liament, that the lead¬ 
ers of the Association S|>oke tlie senti¬ 
ments and feelings of the- great mass of 
die Irub CattMilies; it is a notorious 
fact that they did so. We now put 
the»e questions. 

Have not many of these leadors car¬ 
ried on the tratie of “ agiUliun" for 


personal profit, and have they not 
been sup^rted their Priests prin¬ 
cipally from hostility to the Cluirch 
and Protestantism? Yes! 

Have not these leaders dedareti up 
t ) the last, that they will constantly 
do their utmost todt^spoil the Church, 
if the disabilities be removed? Y«b f 

Have not these leaders declared up 
to the last, that they wilt never cease 
their efforts until they obtain a rcpi'al 

of the Union and a separate Parlia* 

meiit for Ireland ; and is it not obvi¬ 
ous that the inde|)enilt-ncc of Ireland 
is the ultimate object of iimiiy of 
them? Yes! 

Are not these leaders furious advo¬ 
cates of the woist scheme of Parlia- 
nu'iitary Kefonn? Yes! 

Whuu the great inaaK of the Ca¬ 
tholics are idcniifieil in .sentiment and 
feeling with these Ic.itiers, is it not 
morally certain, that if the dinubi ilics 
Ikj removed, the difil-rviice of religion, 
the antiuttl intciiiigr and p< titiuiis to 
promote the rtpeal of the Union, the 
lohbi'fy of the Churcli, Ueforin, &c. 

, and the inffaintnatory spu-ehes of 
theiT O’Connells in Parliament, will 
keep their party fury, turbulence, and 
auiinosity towards tlie Protestants, 
fiom diminution? Yes! 

Ainl is it not morally certain, that 
tUo admission of a large iiuniber of 
Catholics into the ilonsc of Coininuns 
will increase tlnir party fury on the 
one ham], and render it more difficult 
fur the Governineiit to keep tlum in 
uriler on the other? Ves! 

If Still more evidence be necessary, 
let it be found in this—Mr Perl hiiu- 
felf, on former occasions, deelared the 
doctrine that i'ina<icii»H(iun would pro¬ 
duce hjniioiiy, to be wonliO ss. 

Wltat he says toucliing tlie opposi¬ 
tion between the two Houses of Par- 
liaiucnt. is ilispO'Cil of by what we 
have advanced respecting an Anti- 
Catholic Ministry, und a new House 
of Commons. 

Having done with Mr Peels plear 
of Dccei«ity, we will make a brief re¬ 
capitulation reapecting them. In the 
first place, he was not duly supported 
in the House of Commons. I'his was 
ill u great measure caused by himself; 
it forma no excuse for hisapostacy.anil 
it created no necessity for the removal 
of the disabilities. In the second 
place, the diviiltd government coold 
not go OB. It was vrry practicable to 
form one whidly Asm-Gatholic. In 
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the thfnl place, the House of Coin- 
moni WM opposed to him and the 
Hooae of Lords on the Catholic ques¬ 
tion. It was very possibie to remedy 
this by m general elecdon. In the 
fourth place, the Irish Catholics were 
turbulent and ui^overnable. They 
were so because no steps were token 
to render Uiem otherwise, and their 
rulers cunf«-8s they could have been 
kept in order M'ilhout difficulty. In 
the fifth place, there were dangers. 
There were none. In the sixth place, 
peace and harmony could only be 
estatdished by the removal of the dis¬ 
abilities. It is utterly impossible, in 
the nature of things, for such a cause 
to haw such an effect. 

Kothiog, therefore, bearing the 
semblance of nrcrssiiy, exists for the 

gigantic change^a change wlfich Mr 
Peel himself at present admits is 

fraught with the greatest dangers, 
and which ho and his colleague'-; are 
lalmuritig to accuirqilish in so abomi¬ 
nable a manner. The constitution is 
to bo broken in upon, and every thing 
dear to ihi* empire is to be placed in 
jeopirdy from mere ehoice. for the 
|»ernonal eonvenience and benefit of 

Ministers. 

We will now glance at the securi¬ 
ties. With regard to the oath, let 
our readi-rs obsirve how far oaths arc 
at presr^nt hclil to be binding by pub¬ 
lic men. TItiy are regarded as mere 
formalities, and they arc so conslruetl, 
that they arc made to sunetion any 
thing Mr lliitne, Mr Hrougham, 
and other con^-cientious people, swear 
they will not attempt to subvert the 
Church. Well, they then perlnps 
spe.tk and move in l*arlianioni to the 
effect that the Church s'latl in Ireland 
be plundered of half its possessions. 
Do they do so to subvert it) Oh, no; 
tlieir object, they protest, is to give it 
increased stability. The Duke of 
Wellington, Mr Peel, and other KcaU 
ous Churchmeti, swear the same. 
Well, they then perhaps labour to 
place the Church under Catholic mi¬ 
nisters and legislators. Do they do so 
to subvert it ? Oh, no; their sole mo¬ 
tive, they vow, is t» give it additional 
prot(‘ctian. A man who by some means 
or other has been made an English 
Bishop, represented in the last Session 
that the Church would fiourlsh though 
it should cease to be the national one; 
a man like thU, with Mr O'ConncU 
the Catholic, Mr W. Smith the Uni¬ 


tarian, and other pious dissenters, 
swears the same. W^t, they then 
perhaps endeavour to strip the Church 
of all its temporalities, and dissclve 
its union with the State. Do they do 
so to subvert it ? Oh, no; they merely 
wish to make it more flourishing. 
Every attack that has been made in 
late years upon the Church, has been 
made on the pretence of benefiting it. 

An oath carefully separated from all 
definition of perjury and all penalty, 
is a national insult, and not a security. 

When we look at the origin of the 
Coronation Oath, at its terms, and at 
the meaning which these terms were 
intended to convey, we assert, without 
ht'sitation, that if the King can con¬ 
sent to the Bill now before Parlia¬ 
ment without violating this oath, it 
is Utterly impossible for any oath to 
be violated. 

Then the Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, are not to be Catholics; and Ca¬ 
tholics are not to be permitted to hold 
Church patronage. Now, we ask how 
the ruler-i of this country have «iis|io- 
t>ed of Church preferment since the 
political death of Lord Liverpool f 
They have given it principally, in 
both England and Ireland, to men 
favourable to the Catholic claims, or 
believed by them to he the least zeal¬ 
ous in opposing, on behalf of the 
Church,invasion and concession. Cler¬ 
gymen who atlvocatet! the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, and 
who avowed « belief tlmt ihr Catlu)- 
lic question could be *' setfKd ’—such 
clergynun have been the favourite 
objects of promotion with the Wel¬ 
lington Ministry. Saying nothing of 
the Catholic Bill, t)ii' Duke of Wel¬ 
lington has done deadly injury to the 
Church, by involving the cUrgy in 
political strife with each other, touch¬ 
ing the preservation or aacrihec of its 
pofisessions. What more than this, 
under the existing law, could be done 
by a Catholic Ministry.^ Could an 
English Chancellor, or an Iri»<h J.ord 
Lieutenant, go against the rules for be¬ 
stowing Church preferment laid down 
by his Catholic coHeagucs, or would 
he wish to do so ? No, it would be his 
peraonal interest to obey tirem. The 
beatowal of Church patronage, in its 
general principle, is the act of the Mi- 
Distry, and not of the individual Mi* 
nister. Who appoints the Archbi* 
^ps and Bishop ? Let theoe be such 
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men as a Catholic Minister would wish^ 
and the inferior clergy will soon be 
the ttme. 

Of course, no security can be found 
here. What we said several months 
a^o must be remembered, that those 
exceptional and the oath, can at any 
time be swept away by a majority in 
Parliament. 

We now arrive at the sulHititution 
of ten>pound freeholders for the for« 
ty'Shilling ones. Mr Peel, a very few' 
years ago, was inclined to believe that 
this change would diminish the puli« 
tical power of the Protestants more 
than that of the Catholics. O'Connell 

then said it would do so; and some of 
the Catholic demagogues declare, at 
tilts moment, that it will strengthen 
the Catholics. But, says Mr Peel, it 
will create a yeomanry, and respecta¬ 
ble, intelligent electors. The man who 
occupies two or three acres of land 
and a wretched hovel—who is the 
greatest part of his time without em¬ 
ployment—and who, according to evi- 
deuce given before the House of Com¬ 
mons, a few years ago, is in more 
wretched circumstances than nn Kng- 
lish pauper—fcuch a man, in Mr Peel's 
eyes, is a ** yeoman/’ and a resiiect- 
able, intelligent elector! This is iii- 

dceii the age in wliich delirium alone 
is held to be sober reason. 

Tliis measure, then, will increase 
the political power of the Catholics ; 
and it will nut have any clfeci worthy 
of notice in rendering the voters more 
intelligent, or Jess the slaves of their 
priisu. Instead of being a security, 
It is, according to the confession of 
the Catholics, the reverse. 

As to the suppression of the esta¬ 
blishments of the Jesuits, let the Ca¬ 
tholics and their allies obtain a majo¬ 
rity in the Hou^e of Commons, and 
the security here will at once vanish. 
Let the Jesuits be liberal in buying 
boroughs, paying election expenses, 
and making loans to needy profligates, 
and they will KK>n have such a majo¬ 
rity. l^t them remember, that, in 
these illuminated days, there are no 
principle and consistency to conquer 
anii'tst public men. 

Nothing remains for us to notice 
worthy the name of security. Is any 
attempt made to prevent the priests 
from exercising their spiritual despot¬ 
ism at elections ? No. Is any at¬ 
tempt made to prevent the priests and 
demagogues trim electing every Ca¬ 


tholic Member of Parliament, aud 
binding him to the most pernictous 
conduct ? No. When the priests and 
demagogues boast that they have the 
Church and the Aristocracy complete¬ 
ly under their feet, is any attempt 

made to release tlie latter from the 
chains of their tyrants? No. Is any 
attempt made to restore to the Pro¬ 
testants that legitimate influence of 
wliich they have been robbed ? Not 

the least. All the Catholics demand is 
to be granted, aud all they have usur])- 
cd, they are to retain. Here is no 
/u tjtw treaty—here is no mutual con¬ 
cession—to the triumphant O'Con- 

bells, the empire surrenders at discre« 

tion. 

We arc very sure that every intel¬ 
ligent man, when he looks at the his¬ 
tory of Ireland for the last few years, 
will admit tliat the Wellington MU 
ni.stry is now making such a sacriflee 
of national right, beneHt, and securi¬ 
ty, as was never before ina>'e by ihc 

most imbecile and profligate Ministry 
known to history. 

Wc will now offer a few remarks 
on what, if the nature of things he 
uiu'lmnged, must be tltc natural work¬ 
ing of this unconditional emanci¬ 
pation.” 

(hie of Mr Peel’s veasona i.s, the 
Common.s and l.ords, on the (lathoiie 
question, are opposed to catli other; 
how far is his measure calculaltd to 
place tliem in harmony r It, as every 
one knows, must make a vital change 
id the compcisilion of the llotu-e of 
Commons. Eighty or one hundred, 
or, as some say, one hundred and fif¬ 
ty, Catholic members will be substitu¬ 
ted for Protestant ones. Nearly the 
whole of them will be chosen by one 
vast combination ; they will be elect¬ 
ed in reality by the priests and dema¬ 
gogues; they will be bound to the 
satiic creed; and in the Houae they 
will form one indivisible party. What 
other parties will it combine with.^ 
Will it act with the Church and Tory 
party—with the opponents of Church- 
robbery and Uadieal Uefbrin ? This is 
uittrly impoKsiblc. It must, in the 
nature of things, combine itself with 
the Whigs and Radicals. 

Mr Peel confes'cs that the Liberals 
have now the ascendency in the House 
of Commons: his measure must of ne¬ 
cessity mightily strengthen them inul- 
mostevery placein Englandwhicbsends 
members to Parliament. CathuUcs are 
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^rcady numerousj aod their number 
is greatly on the increase in every place 
of any magnitude. In almost every 
city and borough, and in some counties, 
they will, at elections, form powerful 
auxiliaries to the Independents, Uni¬ 
tarians, JnfidelSj and Anti-Church¬ 
men of all descriptions: they will 
form a very potent body of clecU 
ors hoHtile to the Church. In places 
where scot and lot voters arc the 
electors, they will control the raajo- 
rity. In many places, the number of 
Tory votes is nearly equulled by that 
of their opponents; and it may be ea¬ 
sily foreseen how the creation of a 
number of new hostile votes will ope¬ 
rate. It must not be forgotten, ttiat 
in England the great mass of the mid¬ 
dle classes have neither vote nor in¬ 
fluence at elections. 

In one most important point, the 

Catholics difflr wholly from the IVo- 
te^tatlt dissenting sects. The latter 
have no I'unil.s with which to buy ]iO- 
litical power; they can barely raise 
sufficient money to defray tlie expen¬ 
ses of maintaining ihcir religion. 'I'he 
Catholics are rich ; they have the im¬ 
mense wealth of all Catholic Europe 

to support them. If the Jesuits think 
good to advance the money, they may, 
by purchaae, soon introduce a large 
number of (!allioiic freemen into eve¬ 
ry borough; a number sufficient to 
turn every election, divided against 
each other us the Proiestnnts lire and 
i'ariher will be. If the Jesuits think 
good lo a’lvuni-e the purchase-money, 
they may coostintly them:>elves elect 
both the members for sundry small 
boroughs ; and if the Jesuits will on¬ 
ly pay the cx|>cnses, they may return 
half the members in the shape of 

“ Third Men,” of many large bo¬ 
roughs. 

Those who are acquainted with elec¬ 
tion matters in ICiiglmd will testily to 
the trutli of this. We do not know 
what the Society of Jesuits will do, but 
We know what it will be in its (lower to 
do. If it will, on the average, expend 
annually L.100,000 in buying free¬ 
doms and boroughs, paying election 
costs, and administering to the needs 
of mercenary, profligate, bankrupt, 
no.religion-ligULtors, it may always 
eflfectuuliy govern the mtgority in the 
House of Commons. A sum like this 
would be nothing to the Society, aid¬ 
ed as it unquestionably would be by 
the general church in Spain, Italy, 


dec. &e., and also by forei|;o goveni- 
ments. Doubtlessly at its instigatiea, 
the devout Catholics of the CoDtinent 
would, on the approach of an eleetion, 
subscribe to aid tueir brethren in Eng¬ 
land. 

We arc morally certain that the Ca¬ 
tholic Church of the Continent could, 
by such means, easily govern the ma¬ 
jority in the House of Commons; and, 

when we look at its insatiable political 
ambition, its intense anxiety to reco¬ 
ver what it once possessed in England, 
and the deep interest which foreign 
governments, putting out of sight re¬ 
ligion, would have in assisting it in 
the business, we arc morally certain 
that it would do so. We are morally 
certain tJiat it w'ould always have, in 
the House of Commons, a fiowerful 
party in its pay, and ready to obey 
its commands in every thing. In re¬ 
gard to foreign governments, let it be 
remembered that a mighty part of the 
Irish Catholics evidently wish to make 
Ireland independent. 

But Mr Peel says, if the Catholics 
attempt to gain the ascendency, the 
Protestants can coiubinc against them; 
and he sees ample security in the pre¬ 
sent petitions. For vulgar, drivelling, 
baseless peneralities like this, are no¬ 
torious fact and common-sense disre- 
gardt^I. Where has Mr Peel lived, 
that he is su deplorably ignorant of 
the nature and working of the i>oliti- 
cal system of his country ? Where was 
tlie union of the Protestants, when the 
Corporation and 'i'est Acts were re- 
pealid.^ Where is now their union 
against the Catholics.^ Will this'' de¬ 
tested measure” permanently unite the 
Whigs and Tories, in Parliament, and 
all who are nut Catholics, out of it? 

The measures of the Catholics for in¬ 
juring and overthrowing the Chuich 
w ill al ways be zealously supported by 
an immense portion of ibose who are 
either Dissenters, or men of no reli¬ 
gion. Will there be any union of the 
Protestants to prevent the Jesuits 
from doing what we have stated? 
There will not. Will there be any 
union of the Protestants to prevent 
the Catholics from holding the ba¬ 
lance, in the next House of Com¬ 
mons.^ There will not. If they do 
this, will there be any union ot the 
Protestants to prevent them from be¬ 
coming Meml^rs of the Ministry? 
There will not. And if a Ministry, 
composed partly of Catholics, intio- 
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dvce into Parliament billa to deapoil 
the Church, ahrulge Protestant privi* 
hpetj ftive additioiMil power and ad* 
vafitaget to the Cathimts, &c. 

WHAT WILL flUCB A 0N10M OF THR 
PllOTEtfTANTS AS THE mbSENT FE- 
TITTONS EXHIBIT, BE ABLE TO AC¬ 
COMPLISH AGAINST IT ? We pat the 
quisdon to that d^ro^ed Mmister, 
who, at this noomeat, in defiance 

or A UNION OP THE PllOTBSTANTS 
WHOLLY ONEXAMPLFI), IS POBCING 
A Law through Parliament to 

STRIP THE pROTGSTAKTS OP AN lU* 
MKNSB PORTION OP THBIR POWRO, 
AND CITE UIOANTIC AND EXCLUSIVE 

advantages to thk Catholics. 

Id the next House of Commons, 
the Catholics, and tlu'tr Whig and 
other alJii s, will form the migority. 
It this take place^and take place it 
will—the two Houses oF Parliament 
will be opposed to each other con¬ 
stantly. S»uch will be Mr Peel’s har¬ 
mony. 

Such a majority must of neces¬ 
sity hll the Cabinet with Catholics, 
Whigs, &c.; the majority of the 
House of Commons and the Minis¬ 
try muKt, of cour5U‘, consist of the 

same materials. There will then be a 
huge quantity more of ]iurmony>ma- 
nufacturing. VVe have no doubt that 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
Will be the members of such a Minis¬ 
try, if the Catholics, &’c., will conde¬ 
scend to permit thtro. They will be 
comrielled to coerce the Crown into 
their views, and to create new Vt cTS— 
many of them Catholic ones—to pitt 
the two Houses in general concord. 
In our delilK'rate conviction,the House 
of Lords must of necessity bo Catho¬ 
lic, in the same proportion as the 
House of CotnmonR. We need not 
say how anxious the Catholics will be 
to create Peers of their own religion. 

The influence of the Aristocracy in 
she House of Commons is even now 
DMrly destro^eil; and, in cousequenei^, 
its ifiduentie in legislating for the em¬ 
pire is Mrly destroyed likewise. We 
speak what is notoriously true, and 
wing, is receiving terrible demonstra- 
'tlMrfimm the events of the moment. 
It haturally follows that the Crown is 
vednml to a shadow, and has no long¬ 
er, 80 far as concerns principles, any 
power of choice touching its servants ; 
the maxims and practice of the con- 
s^jiptlqp are abandoned ; and the 
fittda itadf ttndar arbitiary 


power which it caimot restrain. In 
tiie next Haste of Comnums, the aia* 

Q will consul of CathaliiiB gmi 
1 , the Ministry will af tteccasity 
consist of thoeaase, and the Cathulics 
will be -the mling part of both- Then 
the destruction of the political infiu- 
'cAce of the Aristocracy will be com¬ 
pleted. 

To the Peers severally we say. Do 
you not now find it almost impossible 
to act with effect on the defensive for 
either yourselves or your country } 
When your interests and privileges 
are attacked in the I.('giblaturc, are 
yon not always compcllud to sacriHce 
a part that you may with difficulty 
save the remainder ? What, tlu n, can 
you expect when the great ingjorily of 
tile House of Commons shall be deci¬ 
dedly against you—shall be entirely 
above your influence—shall be above 
the influence of the democracy—and 
shall be, in creed, object, and master, a 
forcMgn despotism ? What would it 
avail you to obtain a portion oi your 
influence at elections, if the overpow* 
ernig weight of the House of Com¬ 
mons and the Crown should be run- 
stanily oppOKod to you? Tiie C'atlio- 

lics at present boast that they have 
the Aristocracy and the Clmrch com¬ 
pletely under tiieir feet in Ireland ; uiid 
w’hcn they obtain the control of the 
House of Commons, they will have 
the Ari^tocracy and the Church com¬ 
pletely under their feet in Knglnnd. 

To the Church and the Peers we 
say, whut have you to expect if the 
Ministry and the ruling part of the 
Commons be eoinposed of tiio'^e who, 
in the slang of the day, are called Li- 
beraU.? Look at the doctrines and 
8ch« roes the luitcr have so long advo¬ 
cated toucldiig yoursilves, and then 
enquire how you will be able to defend 
what you ]hissc8s when you become 
the poiverless minority. These men 
are alreidy predicting, that the de¬ 
tested measure" will be your deetruc- 
tion in both power and existence. By 
this measure you arc called upon to 
decide whether you will, or will not, 
east from you your last weapon and 
your last hope—whether you will, or 
will not, commit, in respect of your¬ 
selves, tbo guilt of politic d suicide, 
and in rcupert of pour mvntrpf the 
TREASON or iiLSTROMKO ITS Church 
AND Upfeu House of Parlia* 

MLNT. 

If the Mhiistry and niUsg p»rt of 
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the Comt&ons be composed of Ca« 
thulics and Liberals, what will be¬ 
come of the safeguards which bind the 
crown to Protestantism? Tlic Sove¬ 
reign will have Catholic Ministers, ^c. 
coDtinuallyaround him; and he will be 
eternally assailed by the proselytizing 
skill and intrigue, for which the Papal 
Church is bo notorious. It is only on 
the {Hjrsonal character of such kings as 

Ueorge the Third that any reliance 
can be placed; and alas! alas 1 they 
form the few exceptions- A few short 
months ago, it wus held to be as im¬ 
possible for his prt'Hciit Majesty to 
sani-tion a measure ]>ke the one before 
Parliament, as it was for him to ein- 
bruec the Catholic religion. If this 
country hhouhl ever have a Monarch 
amhlat whose contiilents no English¬ 
man could be found—a Monarcli par¬ 
tial to gaiety, and largely addicted to 
the fair sex; would nut his ftitli b« 
cuilangercd by the fort igii femalrs Arc. 
which lus C'adioltc Ministers and their 
gliostly allies would be sure to place 
around him ? If this country should 
ever iiave a king of tyrannical prin- 
cipU'8, violent temper, and most weak 
undcTBiandtrig, could lii.s adherence to 
ProUhtaniism be relied on ? If this 
country sliould ever find in the person 
of its Sovereign un infant female, or a 
gay, ignonini, thoughtless, giddy girl 
iu her teens, would her reliiiion be 
secure from tlie wiles of the Catholics? 
We put caaeB which arc far removed 
from every thing bearing the shape 
of iin{K)><sibdity ; anti tleeply—deeply 

ouglit they to be poiulered on by our 
idluvv«subjeets. 

But granting that the Sovereign 
could not be made a convert, and 
could only be <lragec«l to a perfect in- 
diffircncc to all religions; or grunting 
even tfiat he might remain faithful to 
his Church, he would still be the ser¬ 
vile tool of the Ministry. Such a Mi¬ 
nistry, particularly if be should pri¬ 
vately embrace llic Catholic religion, 
would naturally be anxious to abo¬ 
lish the sufeguarrls ; and what would 
exist to prevent it? Let the answer 
be found in the conduct of the pre¬ 
sent Mini>try. Speak of a union of 
the Protestants! that it would, with¬ 
out appealing to the sword, be utt r- 
ly powerless against any thing the 
Ministry might attempt, is a matter 
which is receiving at this moment 
must ample demonstration. A union 
of the people can only be effected 


wh^n the laws and prroepta of the 
constitution are obeyed. Wc care not 
for names; whatever may remain of 
them, the free constitution remains 
DO longer, and the country is under 
an arbitrary dictatorship of the worst 
description. Could a more conclusive 
pro*if of it be necessary, than thia fact 

a// the mcanjt tv/iirh f/tc rommuitiftf 
iti ail/iwcd to etuploify ure whot/y ««• 
avnilinff apiiual ihe drftjwtir v'ilt ofite 
rufeiM ? 

If, therefore, the “ detested mea¬ 
sure" bo succiasfui, our povernment 
of checks and balance! will he in es¬ 
sentials w'liolly destroYcd. The Ca- 
thnhrs, with their Anti-Church. Anii- 
Kngli»h allies, will hold the Hou«e nf 
Commons and the Cabinet; the Crown 

and the House of Lords will be thtir 
passive instruments, and their ]Kiwer 
will be absolute. They will in ilieir 
own f'lvour abohsli law after Juw in 
utter defiance of tfie country, iiredsely 
as tlie present Ministers are now do¬ 
ing. Religious apostacy will be as 
prevalent among public men, as puli- 
ttcal apoatacy is at present. One 
robliory upon another will he heaped 
on the Church—one wrong upon ano¬ 
ther will be heaped on the Prottstaiits 
—one destruction upon another will 
be hcnptd on Protustnnt lights,—until 
at last the day of long-sufiering will 
end in civil war. 

Tlie country has been earnestly and 
most properly in his name called on to 
rally round its Sovereign. Ilow nobly, 
in cotitemjit of the apostacy and oppo¬ 
sition ofitsdegencrate Aristocracy—in 
disregard of the claims of purt>, or tlic 
bonds of blood and friendship—in pro- 
digality of cvi-ry kind of chivalrous 
sacrifice,—it lias obeyed the cill, is a 
matter too well known to nwd ilc- 
scription. Now is the time, then, for 
it to make a call, and in its name we 
call on Till: Sovkkmgn to do his 
DUTY 10 ills Country. Tell ns not 
of compulsion, for he can shake it 
from him in a moment! Lit him 
speak with the honest boldness and 
lofty independence of the Exglish 
gentleman, and the swords will leap 
from the scabbards which will save 
the constitution ! If the call be fruit¬ 
less, let the country to the last pre¬ 
serve itself from the imputation, and 
keip itself pure in the eyes of poste¬ 
rity from the suspicion of being a 
sharer in guilt. Let it not give its 
enemies a pretext for saying ^at the 
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Kinfi would have been faithful, but 
he waa not supported by the coun¬ 
try. If h» Mijjtisty will do the deed, 
let him at least stond in history re¬ 
specting it, sketched by the unerring 
pencil of sererc truth. Wc therefore 
recommend our countrymen to meet 
and prepare ^titions to the King while 
the bill is in progress through the 
Upper House, and to be particularly 
careful to hare their petiiiona in rea¬ 
diness to be presented to his Majesty, 
if need be, before the Royal assent 
can, through any scandalous haste, 
be obtained. They will then he able 
to leave this testimony to their pos¬ 
terity—ITe fpared m mcrifive; ire 
exhausted effortn; uv. met and peti* 
Honed ; tre suppiicated nhUe the Com- 
mon*, the I^orde, otKf the Sovereiffti ; 
ri'ery thing thfii the coiiA'lituthn and 

laws v^ouid permit, wc employed for 
the prewrration of onr reVigion und 
Ixhertive ; and if wc at Imd sohmlttvd 
toour def^polivrufera, it was wk * atsk 

wa COVI.D NOT BCSUT TIILM FAK- 

1H£R WITHOUT BATHING OUR WOR- 
SHIPPEI) COUNTllY IN THE BLOOD OF 
ITS OWN CHILDREN. 

Shall WC conclude without a word 
to the Duke of Wellington ? Xo, We 
ask the Hero of Waterloo, what ]>art 
of the community it was which, in 
the early part of his carter in the Pe- 
iiinaula, defended his fame from his 

slaiidertrs—which bled at every pore 
in his battles—which was as prodigal 
of its treasure as of its blood to give 
him the means of victory—whicli, by 
its lavish sacrifices and dauntltss he¬ 


roism, carried him on from triumph 
to triumph over hta forei^ enemies, 
and crusW his domestic ones at the 
same moment—and which, after ha¬ 
ving thus enabled him to reach the 
pinnacle of military fame, extracted 
from its impoverished resources and 
privations wherewith to cover him 
with wcaltli and dignities? We a&k 
him, what part of the community it 
was which, when he fell from omce 

on the dissolution of the Liverpool 
Ministry, rallied round him, removed 
the foul calumny from his honour, 
dispersed his foes, and placed him at 
the head of the Cabinet f And we ask 
him, what part of the community it 
is which he has betrayed and ensla¬ 
ved ;—which finds in him the viola¬ 
tor of its rights, and the traitorous 

destroyer of its cause? They are one 
AND THE SAME I Wc Rsk the HtTO 
of Waterloo, what country that was 
W'htch, by its boundkss confidence, 
isncrific'cs, and generosity, raised iiiin 

from the untitled Arthur AVclIesIcy, 
to the Duke of Wellington and Prime 
Minister he is? And we ask him, 
what country that is, of which lie 
is mutilating the cunstitiitioii, doing 

violence to the religion, tk&pising the 
prayers, and tr.impling upon the rights 
and privileges by such tjranny as the 
present gmiration never witnessed ? 
'I’llRY AKE ONE AM) THE SA3IE. Xc- 

ver did hutnim ingratitude reacli its 
overflow until this moment! >peuk 
of “ a Fohlier's honour !*‘ Xo, no— 
that is a thing never to be mentioned 
again for ever! 
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H^EA KliTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN. 
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PHOC. ap Aik, 


QTVir# i» a dietich by toLte old Fhocylxdo.s, 

An. ancient wfto crabbed Greek in no silly days y 

Mtvtniny, *‘’Tis right tor good winebibujng people, 

Not to let the jug pace round the board like a crippli; 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple/* 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *<Mr— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nocte*^'^ 

C. N. ap. Ambr, 


SCEKE I. 

Scene—T/» c —Eight O'Clock.^The Vtuon^’i'ablf.y with 7Vo 
and Coffee-PotH, atid the 0Doherty China-set—-Cold liourtd~-Piet~-‘()yHert 
•^RxzzarS’- Pickled Salnion, ^c. J^c. A How- Towdie whirling before the 
fire OPcr a large hatpin of mnehed Potutoo.. 'Vhe Boiler on. A Bachelor's 
Kitchen on (he *niall Oval. A JJaxiib fruiter at each end of the Vnion. 

North—Shepherd. 

SHEPllEBD.* 

This I ca' comfort, sir. Every thing within ouraell—nsc need to ring a 
bell the lecvelanii night—iiae openin* o’ cheepin’, nae sbuttin* o’ cUshin’ doors 
—nae trumpin’ o* waiters across the carpet wi’ creakin’ shoon—or stumblin', 
clumsy coots—to the great spilliii* o’ gravy—but a' things, eatable and un« 
entable, either hushed into a cozy calm, or— 

north. 

Now light, James, the lamp of the Bachelor’s Kitchen with Tickler’s card, 
and in a quarter of an hour, minus five minutes, you shall scent and see such 
steaks! 

SliF.rHERD. 

Only louk ut the towdy, sir, liuw she swings sae granly roun' by my garters, 
after the fashion o’ a planet. It’s a beautiful example o’ centrifugal attrac* 
tion. See till the fat dreep-dreepin’ iutil the ashet o’ mashed potawtocs, oilU 
fying the crusted brown iiitil a mair delicious richness o' mixed vegetable 
und animal mailer ! As she swings slowly twirling roun’, I really canna say, 
sir, for 1 diniia ken, whether baney back or fleshv bricst be the maist tempN 
in'! Sappy baith! 

NOaTH. 

Right, James—baste her—baste her—don't spare the flour. Nothing tdls 
like the drec]ge>box. 

SHEPHEBD. 

You're a capital man-cook, sir. 

KORTII. 

For plain roast and boil, I yield to no mortal man. Nor am I inconsidcr* 
able shakes at stews. What a beautiful blue magical light glimmers from 
that wonder-working lamp, beneath whose necromancy you already hear the 
sweet low bubble and squeak of the maturing steak! Off with the lid, 
James. 

(TVie Shbphbrs dqffs the lid of the BaohehPe Kitchen.) 
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BHEl’UERl). 

Wbat a pabblin’! A' hotelling like the sea in a squally or a patfu' o' boil¬ 
in’(larriti-li! What a sweet savour! Is'tna like honeysuckle, sir^ or sweet- 
biicr, ur broom, or whuna, or thyme, or rosea, or carnations ? Or rathi-r like 
the sccMit o' these a* conglonuTated thegither in the tlet^ mornin’ air, when, 
ns suiie as you open the winilow, the haiil bouse is oveiflowing wi* fragrance, 
and a liody s araaist sick wi’ the sweet, warm, thick air, that slowly wins iu 
way, like palpable halm, arm in arm wi' the licht that waukens the yellow- 
billed blackbird in her nest amang the cottage cr^pt-ra, or re-opens the watch¬ 
ful een o* her neighbour, the bonny spotted mavis I Let's prer^t. 

(2$KEriiBBi> tastei.') 


SOUTH. 

Ay—T could have told you so. Itush man, to swallow liquid and solid Are ! 
But no more spluttering. Cool your longue with u caulker. 

NH KPHt H]>. 

That lamp's no canny. It intcnslHes hctncss intil an atrocity abunc natur. 
Is the skin fiy[)ed aff my tongue, sir } 

(SufcrHERD thetM tongue.) 

KOKTH. 

L<-t me put on my spectaclcR. A slight incipient indummation not worth 
mcutioniiig. 

SltKI’llIuRl). 

I houp an incipient itiflamnnUioii's no a dangerous sort ? 

NOUTII. 

Is tbat indeed the tongue, my dear .famest that trills so sweetly and so 
simply those wiM Doric strains? How deeply, darkly, beautifully red! Just 
like li rag of scurlet. No scurf—say ratbtr no haze araund the lambent li^ht. 
A rod oi tire—an arrow ot dame. A tongue of ten thottsaud, prophesying an 
ea;^lo or raven-hfe. 

SHErHERJ). 

I Bye like, sir, to keep a gude tongue in my bead, ever since I wrote the 
Chaldee mannyscripp. 

WORTH. 

Humph !—No more infalliide mark of a man of genius, James, than the 
shape of his tongue. It is uniformly long, so that he can shoot it out, with an 
easy grace, to the tip of his nose. 

SUCFHERU. 

This way ? 

NORTH. 

Precisely so. Fine nil round the edge, from root to tip—underneath very 
veinous—surface in colour near as may be to that of a crimson curtain shining 
in setting sunlight. But the lip—James—the tip--— 

.SIIEPUKRII. 

Like that o' the Rerpent's that deceived Kve, sir— curlin’ up and down like 
the muBicjl leaf o' some magical tree— 

NORTH 

It is a singular fact with regard to the tongue, that if you cut off the half ot 
it, the proprietor of the contingent remainder can only mumble—but cut it off 
wholly, and he speaks fully better than bt fui c - ■ 

siiarHEan. 

That’s Q bang'd lee. 

NORTH. 

As true a word as ever I spoke, James. 

KHaFHKRD. 

Perhaps it may, sir, but it’s a bang’d Ice, nevertheless. 

NORTH. 

Dish the steaks, my dear James, and I shall cut down the how-towdie. 

(North and the Shepherd furnhk up the Atrdfretitil tttbiee, and 
sit Hovon to sertoue devouring.) 

NX>RTIJ. 

Now, James, acknowledge it—don’t you admire a miscellaneous meal? 

SHSPHtaiN 

. 1 do. Breakfast, noony, denner, four-hours, and looper, a* in ane. A mt- 
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terUI emblem o* that spiritual substance, Blackwood's Magtsino! Can it pos* 
sibly be, sir, that we are twa gluttons? 

NORTH. 

^ Gluttons we most assuredly are not; but each of us is a roan of good appe« 
What is gluttony ? 

SHBrnanu. 

Some mair stakes, sir ? 

KOETH. 

Very few, my clear James, very few. 

SHBrnanD. 

What’s gluttony ? 

KOBTH. 

Some eggs ? 

SHErHBBl). 

Ac spoonfu'. W'liat a Inyer she wad hac been I O but she's a proliBe crea- 
tur, Mr N’orth, your how-tuwdie! It’s necessary to kill heaps o'yearoi-ks, 

or the haill kintra wud be a-cackle frae John o’ Groat’s House to St Michael's- 
Mount. 

KORTH. 

Sometimes I eat merely as an amusement or pastime—sometimes for recre¬ 
ation of iny animal spirits —souk times on the philosophical principle of sus¬ 
tenance—sometimes for the imre sensual, but scarcely sinful, pleasure of eat¬ 
ing, or, in cniiimun language, goriimndizing—and occasionally, once a>month 
or so, for all these several purposes unite i, as at this present t>lcssed moment ; 
so a fr-w Hakes, my dear Sheplicrd, of that Westmoreland ham—~lay the knife 

on it, and its own weight will sink it down througlt the soft sweet sappiness 
of fat and lean, undistinguiihahly blended as the colours of the rainbow, and 
out of all sight incomparably more beautiful. 

»H>. etibiu). 

As fur me, I care* nac mair about what I eat, than I do what kind o* bed 

I sleep upon, sir. I hate ony thing stinkin* or inooldy at board—or ony thing 
damp or musty in bed. But let the vivres be but fresh and wholesome—and 
if It's but scones and milk, I shut my eon, say a grace, fa’ to, and am ibank- 
fii’let the bed bo dry, and whether safe or hard, f(*«ither«, hair, ciiif, straw, 
or heather, I'm fast In ten minutes, and my sowl waverin’ awa like a butterfly 
iniil the laud o’ dreams. 

KOHTK. 

Not a more abstemious man than old Kit North in his Majesty's dominions, 
on which the buti never sets. I have the most accommodating of palates. 

SHEl’ItFItl). 

Yes—it’s an universal genius. I ken naething like it, sir, but your stam- 
mack.—“ Sure such a pair were never peen 1 * Hud ye never the colic ? 

KOHTIl. 

Never, .Iamc«, never. I confess that I have been guilty of many crimes, 

but never of a capital crime,—never of colic. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s muckle confusion o* ideas in the brains of the blockheads who ac¬ 
cuse us o’ gluttony, Mr North. Gluttony may be deHne<l ** an immoral and 
uninti llectual abamlonmcnt o’ the sowl o’ man to his gustative natur." 1 de¬ 
fy a brute animal to be a glutton. A swine’s no a glutton. Nae cretur but 
man can be a glutton. A’ the rest are prevented by the definition. 

NORTH. 

Is there any teat of gluttony, James ? 

siieriiaRr. 

Watch twa man eaiin*. As lang's there’s a power or capacity o’ smilin' on 
their cheeks, and in and about their cen,—as lang s they keep lookin’ at you, 
and round about the table, attendin' to or joinin' in the tauk, or the speakin’ 
cawm,—^8 lang's they every noo an’ than fay doon their knife and fork, to 
ca' for yill, or ask a young leddy to tak wine, or tell an anecdote,—as lang’s 
they keep frequently cu’in' on the servant lad or lass for a clean plate,—as 
lung’s they glower on the framed picture or prents on the wa', and keep 
askin' if the tanc's originals and the tither proofs,—as lang’s they offer to 
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CArre tbe tongue or turkey—depend on't thevVe no in a state o’ gluttony^ but 
are devourin’ their soup, nsb, flesh, and fowl, like tnen and Christians. But 
as sune’s their chin gets creeshy—their cheeks lank, sallow, and clunk-clunky 
—their nostrils wide—their een 6xed—their faces close to their trencher—and 
theroselJs duinbies—then you may see a specituen ** o’ the immoral and npin- 
tellectual abandonment o’ the sowl o’ man to his gustativo natur then ia the 
fast, foul, fat feeder a glutton, the moist disgustfuest eretur that sits—and 
far aneath the level o' them that feed, on a* fowers, out o* trochs on garbage. 

NOnTH. 

Sensuality is the most schocking of all sins, and its name is Legion. 

SHernaiiu. 

Ay, there may be as muckic gluttony on sowens aa on turtle soup. A 
ploughman may be as greedy and as gutsy aa an alderman. The bin lies not 
in the sense but in the sowl. Sir^a red herting ? 

NOOTH. 

Thank yc, .Tames. 

SHEPIIERD. 

Are you drinkin* coffee ?—Let me toast you a shave o' bread, and butter it 
for you on baith sides, sir ? 

(TAa SfiEniPRD krteeU on the Tiger^ and stretches out the Trident 
to Vutcan.) 

NORTH. 

Heaven will reward yo, James, for your piety to the old man. 

siisriu Ru. 

Dinna think, sir, that I r.arc about your last wull and testament. I’m nae 
legacy*bunter—uae Tusi-obit. But hue ye added the codiiil.^ 

NORTH. 

The man who has not made his will at forty ia ^orse than a fool—almost 
a knave. 

RtrEPIlKHJ). 

X ken nae better test o’ wisdom—wisdom in its highest sense—than a just 
last wull and te.stameut. It blesseth generations yet unborn. It guardetb and 
strengthenetb domestic peace—and maketh breiiircn to dwell together in 
unity. Being dead, the wise testator yet liveth—his spirit abideth invisible, 
but felt ower the roof-tree, anddehghteth, morning and evening, in tlie thanka- 
giving Psalm. 

NORTH. 

One would think it were ea<iy to act well in that matter. 

SHlcrilERl>. 

One would tliink it were ca<iy to act wiel, sir, in a’ matters. Vet boo dif¬ 
ficult! The sowl seems, somehow or ither, to lose her simplicity; and instead 
o' lookin’ wi’ her twa natural een straucht forrits alang the great, wide, smooth 
royal rond o’ truth and integrity, to keep restlessly glouriii’ round and round 
about wi’ a thousan' artiHcial ogles upon a* the cross and by-paths leadin' nae 
single body kens whither, unless it be into brakes, and thickets, and quagmires, 
and wildernesses o’ moss—where anc may wander weardy and drearily up and 
douD for years, and never recover the richt road a/zain, till death touches him on 
the shouiher, and doon he fa’s aniang them that were, leavin' a’ tliat lucked up 
to him for his cffccks in doubt and dismay and desolation, wi' sore and bitter 
hearts, uncertain whether to gie vent to their feelings in blessings or in curses, 
in execration or prayer. 

NOnTIi. 

Of all the vices of old age, may gracious Heaven, my dearest James, for ever 
shield me from avarice ! 

SIlEPHEBn. 

Nae fear o’ that There's either just ae enjoyment o' siller, or five bunder 
thousan* million. The rich maun either spend it thick and fast, as a niuhiin- 
gale scatters her notes on the happy air—or sit upon bis guineas, like a 
clockin’ hen on a heap o’ yellow addled eggs amang the nettles. 

NORTH. 

Picturesquely true. 
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SIIEPHKBD. 

Oh| sir 1 whit delicht to a wise rich man in being lavish—>in being prodi* 
gal! For thae twa words only carry blame alang wi* them according to 
the character o' the giver or the receiver. Wba mair lavish^—wha mair pro* 
digel than the Sun? Vet let him ahower hia beams for ever and ever all ower 
the Planetary System, frae Venus wf her ceatus to Saturn wi' his ring, and 
nane the poorer, either in licht or in heat, is he—and Dane the poorer will he 
ever be, till the Hand that hung him on high shall cut the golden cord by 
which be liveth ia the aky, and he falls, bis duty done, into the bosom of 
(JhaoB and Old Night! 

xonTii. 

My dear Shepherd ! 

SIIEPHERD. 

But the Sun he shineth wi* unborrowed licht. There's the bonnie Moon, God 
bless her mildest face, that loveth still to cheer the pensive nicht wi* a lustre 
lent her by the joyful day—to give to earth a' she receives frae heaven. Pair, 
senseless, ungraiet'u’ creturs wc I Eyeing her frae our ain narrow vales, we 
ca* her cliangefu' and inconst-int! But is na she, sweet satellite, for ever jour¬ 
neying on her gracious round, and why will we grudge her smiles to them 
far frae us, seein’ we are a' children o' ae Maker, and. according to his per¬ 
fect laws, a' partakers in tlie same impartial bounty ?—Here's a nice brown 
shave for you, sir. 

( The Sh El’ HERD rhfiMfrMn hi^knetisi on the rug^takeH the bread from the 
jiroug* ufthr Tridenty andfrexk buttrrn it on both sidrjffor Mr Ko kth, 
\rho rt.'rtih'es it with a benign hotr ) 

XORTH. 

Uncommonly yellow this butter, James, for the season. The grass must 
be growing— 

SIIEniEKD. 

Ay, you may hear't growin*. Wiiat years for vegeta'ion the last beautifu' 

and glorious Three ! The ongoings o’ intur are in the lung run regular and 
steady but noo and then ttic inichty mother seems to obey some uncon¬ 
trollable impulse, far within her fair large bosom, and ** wantons as m her 
prime," outdoing her very self iu beneficence to earth, and that mysterious 
concave we ca' heaven* 

NORTH. 

In spite of gout, rheumatism, lumbago, corns, and chilblains, into the Fo¬ 
rest shall I wend my way, James, before midsummer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And young and auld will be but ower happy to see you, sir, frae the lanely 
Douglas Tower to those o' Newark. Would ye bcliev't, an auld ash btullion 
in the garden hedge of Mount Benger shot out six scions last year, the Ungest 
o' them nine, and the shoirest seven feet lang? That was growin’ for you, 
sir. 

' NORTH. 

There has been much planting of trees lately in the Forest, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

To my taste, to tell the truth, rather ower muchlc—espec-ally o’ nurses. 

Noarii. 

Nurses ! wet or dry nurses, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith. Inarches and Scotch firs; or you may ca' them schoolmasters, that 
teach the young idea how Co shoot* But thiunins in the Forest never can 
pay, 1 suspL'ck ; and except on bicaky knows, the hard-wood wad grow bet¬ 
ter, in my opinion, left to tbemsells, without either nurses or schoolmasters. 
The nurses are apt to overlay their weans, and the schoolmasters to forget^ 
or what’s waur, to flog their pupUa; and thus the rising is a stunted genera¬ 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Forty-five years ago, my dear James, when you were too young to remem¬ 
ber much, I loved the Forest for its solitary single trees, ancient yew or syca¬ 
more, black in the distance, but when near how gloriously green I Tall, deK- 
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cAtoly-fcatlim'd asli, wliost; limba were still visible in latest summer's leaf- 

_birch, in early spring, weeping and whispering in its pensive happiness 

by the perpetual din of its own waterfall—oak, yellow in the suns of 

June 

SHKPHEBD. 

The grace of forest wood decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy!" 

NORTH. 

What lovely lines! Who writes like Wordsworth 1 

SHI- PITERD. 

Tuts! Mo ower young to renitmbfcT mucklc fourty-live years ago! You're 
speakin’ havers. 1 was then tival—and I remember every thing 1 ever heard 
or saw sin’ I was three year auld. 1 recolleck the inornin* 1 was pitten iiitil 
hreeks as distiuckly as ii'it wore tills verra day. They hurt me aair atweeii 
tin* fork am! the insitlc o' the knees—but ob! I was a prood man—ami the 
lamb that I dialed all the way frae uiy ftitUvr’s hut to Kttrick Maose, round 

about the kirk, till I caught it on a go’wany grave, and lay doon wi't in my 
arms on the sunny heap, had uae netd to be aKhanicd o’ itseV, for I hunted it 
like a colJey—althougli, when I gruppe«i it at hst, I held it to my bcatiu' bo¬ 
som an tenderly bh ever I hac since done wee Jamie, when pitten the dear 
cretur iniii the crib that stauns at the side u’ his mother’s bed, alter e’eiiiii' 

pntvcrs. 

NOUTII, 

I fttl not nmhdiglitfully, my dear J.imcs, that I must be w'axing old—very 
old—for ot'the last ten years of my Itte I rt iiictnber ulniost nothing except (^y 
an effbrt—whertas the first ten—couiincnciug with iliat bright, clear, undying 
light tliat borders tlie edge of the oblivion of infancy—have been lately be- 
cotning more intensely disLinot—so ihat often the past is witli me us it were the 
|,r. nt—and tlie sad grey-hatred ancient is again u blest golden-hended boy, 
flinging a chorus with Uic breezes, the birds, and the streams. Alas! and 

alack a day! 

STiErnrni). 

'Tis only sae that wc ever renew our youth. Oh, sir ! I htnua forgotten 
the colour o’ the plumago o' ae sin^^le <lovc that ever sat cooin' of old on the 
glowin’ lurf-riggin’ o’ my father's hut! A«- great inuclsle, big, beautifu' ane 
in particular, blue as if it had tlroiit down fiac the sky—1 see tlie noo, a' neck 
and hosotn, cooin' »iul conin' deep as dUtant thunder, round and round his 
male, wild was tvhitiv than the white sca-faeni, makiii' love to the £n:<wy 
creture—wha cowered dnoii in fear afore her iinpcriouH and nnpassiontd tend 
—yet in love stronger tliun fear—allowing iioo in a’ leeving iialnr puirbions 
aecmingly the niaist reinoU- frae ane anither, cualcsce into niysieriout; union 
by means o' ae pervading and interfusing specrit, that quickens the pulses o’ 
that inscrutable secret—life! 

Non-j |{. 

All linnets have died, .Taniea—that race of loveliest lilUrs is extinct. 

SHEFHEtU). 

No ihao. Troom and bracken arc teiuntetl by the glad, ineck creturs atill— 
but the chords o’ music in our heorts are sair unstrung—the harp o’ our hesri 
has lost its melody. But come out to the Forest, my dear, my honoured sir, 
and fear not then when we twa arc walking thegitber without speukin'among 
tlie hills, you 


** Will feel the air* that from them blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow/' 

and tbe wild, uncertain, waverin’ music o’ the Eolian harp that natur plays 
1^^ in the solitude, will again echo far far awa' amang the recesses o' your 
bayt, and the limy will sing as sweetly as ever frae amang the blossoms o' 
milk-white thorn. Or, if you ranna he brocht to feel sac, you'll liae but 
^ look in my wee Jamte'a face, and bis glistening een will convince you that 
nightingale still «ingcth as sweetly as of yore 1—But let ui sit into the 

^tc, sir. 
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XORTII. 

Thank you, Shepherd—thank you, James. 

SHtPHEKi), {y'hceling his faiheT*9 chair to 
the inyle-corntr, mtd ringing the while.) 

** There's Ciiistoj'her North, that woms in ton oi.en, 

He's tjie king o* code fallows, and wale o* aold men!” 

NORTH. 

I cannot bear, James, to receive such attention paid to my bodily weakness 
—I had almost said, my decrepitude—by any living soul but yourself.—How 
is that, iny dear Shepherd? 

SHEPHERD. 

Because T treat you wi* tenderness, but no wi’ pity—wi' sympathy, but no 
wi' compassion— 

NORTH. 

My dear James, ye must give us a book on synonymes. What delicacy of 

distinction! 

.^IIEPHEBD. 

I suspock, sir, th.it mother wut und mother feclm" hac mair to do wi’ the 
truth o’ metaphysical etymology and grammar, than either lair or labour. 
Ken the loeanin', by self experience, o’ a’ the nicest shades o’ thoughts and 
feelings, and devil the fears but you'll ken the meanin's o' the nicest shades 
o' syllables and words. 

NORTH. 

(h)od, James. Language flows from two great soitrccR—the Itcad and the 

heart. Each feeds t<*n thousand rills-- 

SiicrnEiin. 

Reflectin' different imagery—but no sae very different either—for— -you 
sec- 

NORTH. 

I see nothing, James, little or nothing, till you blow away the intervening 
mist by the breath of genius, and then the whole world outshines, like a 
panorama with a central suii. 

SIlKPilRUJ). 

Ah ! sir, you had seen the hale world afore ever 1 kent you—-a perfect wan* 
dcring riysscs. 

NORTH. 

Ye^, Juinc.'!, I have circumnavigated tlie globe, and intersected it through 
h11 its zones, and, by .Tupitcr, there is not a climate comparable to that of 
Scotland. 

SU KFIIERD. 

I believ’t. Blessed be Providence, for having saved my life frae the curse 
o’ u .Htagimnt sky—a monotonous heaven. On flat land, and ancath an ever 
blue lilt, 1 should sunc hae been u perluck idiwit. 

NORTH. 

What a comical chap, James, you would have been, had you been born a 

negro 1 

SllBPIlERD. 

Aye—I think I see you, sir, wi'great big blubber lips, a moutbfu’o' raucklc 
white horse's teeth, and a head o* hair like the woo atween a ram’s horns when 
he’s grown ancient aniung the mountains. What Desdemonii could hae stood 
out against sic an Othello ? 

NORTH. 

Arc negroes, gentlemen, to sit in both Houses of Parliament r 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae politics the nicht—nac politics. I’m sick o' politics. Let's speak about 
the weather. This has been a fine day, sirs. ■ 

NORTH. 

A first, rate day, indeed, James. Commend me to a day who does not stand 
shilly-shallying during the whole morning and forenoon, with hands in his 
breeches pockets, or biting his nails, and scratching his head, unable to make 
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up his mind in what fancy chaructrr he is to appear from meridian tORunset^ 
hut who— 

SHEPiUTlD. 

Breaks o«t o* the arms o* the dark-haired bricht-ced niclit, wri’ the power 
and pomp o' a Titan, ami fri^htt-nm’ (hat bit puir timid la^^sic the Dawn out 
o'her si'vcn sL-niica, in thunder and lightning a’ at ance storms the sky, till 
creation is drenched in Hood, bathed in hre, and rocked by earthquake. Thot's 
the day for a pool, sirs—that s a picturfor the ec, and that’s music for the 
lug o* imagination, sirs, till ane’s vtrra specrit cums to creawtf ihe war it 
truminles at, and to be composed o’ tlic self-same yelcments, gloomin’ and 
boomin’, blackenin' nnd brii-ntenin', pourin’ and roarin', and awsomuly con¬ 
fusin’ and confoundin’ heaven and earth, and this life and the life that is to 
come, and a’ the passions that loop up at sichts and souns, joy. hope, fear, 
terror, exultation, and that mysterious up-risiii’ and down fa' in o’ our mortal 
beans connected some boo or ith(T wi’ tne flecin duds, nnd the tosvin trees, 
and the ted rivers in spate, and the sullen looks o’black bits o' sky like faces, 

together wi' unc and a’ o’ thae restless shows©’ uneasy natur appertainin', God 
knows hoo, bui nmist ctrtain sure it is so, to the region, the rueful region o’ 
man’s entailed inluritancc—the grave ! 

NOIlTII. 

James, you are viry pile—very white about the gills—are you well enough ? 
Turn up your little linger. Pale! nay. now they arc more of the colour of 
my hat—as if 

** In the scowl of heaven, his face 
Grew black as he was speaking.” 


The shadow of the tbnrdcr-cloud threatening the eyes of his imagination, has 
absolutely darkened his face of clay. He sveuiH at a funeral, Jamc'. f 

MlFPltl. Itl>. 

Whare's llie moral ? What's the use of thunder, except in a free country ? 
There’s nae grandeur in the terror o’daves Hingin’ iluinsells doon on iluir 
faces amang the sugar cancs, in a tornawdo. But the low quick heatin’ at the 
heart o’ u tm man, a buuld-faced son o' liberty, wben sitiiultawneous flaah and 
crash rends Xatur to htr core, why that flutter, sir, that dues homage to a 
Power aboon us, exalts the dreadful magniHctncc o’ the iif-truincnts that 
Power employs to subjugate our souls to his sway, and makes thunder and 
lichinin', in sic a country as England and Scotland, sublime. 

KOBTH. 

The sliort and the long of the matter acems to be, James^ that when it thun¬ 
ders you funk. 

siiErHEnx). 

Yes, sir, thunder frightens me senses. 

Is’OUTH. 

Well said, James—well said. 

SHEPHcnn. 

Heaven forgive me—but ten out o' the eighteen wakin’ hours, I am an 
atheist. 


Konrii. 

And I. 


SHEPHEBl). 

And a’ men. Puir, pitifu’, ungratetu’, and mocsarable wretches that we are 
—waur than worms. An atheist's a godlens man. Sweep a' thoughts o' his 
M.tkcr out o' ony man's heart—and what better is he, as lung's the flour o' his 
being continues bare, than an atheist } 

KOilTH* 

Little better indeed. 

. SHEi'HEnn. 

1 envy—I honour—I venerate—I love—I bless the man, who, like the pa- 

trUiehs of old, e’er sin drowned the world, ever walks with Goil. 

XOBTH. 

James, here we must not get too solemn—- 
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SIIEPIIERn. 

That’s true; and Jet me hope that Im no sae fbrgetfu* as I fear. In this 
su-ison o’ the year, especially when the flowers are a’ seen again in lauchiu’ 
flocks ower the braes, like children returnin' to school after a Tang snaw, I con 
wi' trutl) avoo, that the sicht o' a primrose is to mu liku the soun' o* a prayer, 
and [hat I seldom walk alone by inysell for half a mite, without thocliis sac 
calm and sae serene, and sac humble and sae gratefu*, that 1 houp I’m no de« 
ceivin’ mysell noo when I venture to ca* them—religious. 

NORTH. 

No, Janies, you are not sulf>deccived—Poetry melts into llcllgioii. 

siiEnitRi). 

It is Keligion,‘sir ; for what is lleligiou but a clear—often a suddcn‘~>iusichtj 
accomp.iiiied wi' emotion, into the dcpen<lence o’ a’ beauty and a' glory on the 
iJivine Alind ? A wee bit <lew-wat gowany, as it inaks a scarcely perceptible 
sound and stir, which it often does, amaiig the grass that loves to shelter but 
not hide the bonnie <arth-burn star, glintin’ up sac kindly wi' its face into 
mine, while by good fortune my feet touched it not, has hundreds o’ times 
affl'cted me as profoundly os ever diil the Sun himscll setting in a’ his glory— 
as nrofoundly-^and, oh ! far mair tenderly, for u thing that grows and grows, 
and beconus every hour mair and niair beaiitifu’, nnd then hangs fixed for a 
season in ilie perfection o’ its lovely dclicht, and then—wae is me—begins to 
he a little dim—and then dimmer and dimmer, till we feel that it is indeed— 

in very truth, there's nac denjiu’t—failing—fading—faded—gone—dead— 
buried—Oh ! sir, sir an ( xistcnce as that lias an ovenvlichnin’ analogy to our 
Bin life — ami //io/ 1 bar telt—-nor duubt I that you, luv dear sir, hae felt it too 
—when on some saft, sweet, silent incense-breathing morning o’ spring—lar 
awa’, perhaps, frae the smoke o' ony human dwtliin’, and walkin’ ye cared 
iiu, kent na whiiher—J.ac curly that the ground-bees were but beginnin' to 
hum out o’ their bikis—when. 1 say, same flower auddenly attracted tlie licht 
within your ee, wi' a p >w<.r like that o* the loadstone, and though, perliaps, 
the commonest o’ ilie flowers that beautify the braes o’ Scotland—only, as 1 
said, a bit ordinary gowan—yet. what a sudden rush o’ thochls and feelings 
overflowed your soul at the simple »ichl! while a’ nature bcc.an for a moment 
ew'ns)>read wi’ a tender liH/.e bilougiii’ not to hersell, for there was nnething 
there to bidiin her brightness, but existin' only in your ain twa silly ecu, sbed- 

din’ in the solitude a few holy teai s! 


Kou'ni. 

lames, I w'ill trouble you for the red-herrings. 

s nr. I'll can. 

There. i\lr North, I coud write iwunty voUumms abut the weather. Wad 
they sell ? 


XORTir. 

I fear they might he deficient in incident. 

SH evHCKn. 

Kathiiig I write’s ever defleient in incident. Between us three, what think 
yc o’ my Shepherd’s Calendar ? 

NOKTH. 

Admirable, my dear James—admirable. To tell you the truth, 1 never 
read it in the Jifagaieine; but I was told the papers were universally liked 
there—and now, as Vols., they are beyond—above—all praise. 

SIIKIMIERD. 


But wull YOU say that in black and white in the Magazine? What’s the 
use o’ rouz n’ a body to tlieir face, and abu&iu’ them nhint their backs? Set¬ 
ting tlicin upon a pedestal in private, and in public luyin’ them a’ their length 
on the floor? You’re 
that 1 w'as dead. 


jealous o’ me, sir, thats the real truth,—and you wush 


NORTH. 

Pardon me, James, I merely wish that you never had bceu born. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tint's far mair wicked. Oh ! but jealousy and envy’s twa delusive pas« 
sions, and they pu’ you doun frae your aerial altitude, sir, like twa ratens 
ruggin’ an eagle frae the sky. 
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KOATH. 

From literary jealousy, James, even of you, my soul is free as the 8tone« 
shaded well in your garden from the ditch water that flows around it, on a 
rainy day. I but flirt with the Muses, and when they are faithless, I whistle 
the nagitards down the wind, and puft'all care away with a cigar. But I hare 
felt the jealousy, James, and of all passions it alone springs from seed wafted 
into the human heart from the Upas Tree of Hell. 

SHEPHEan* 

Wheesht! Wheesht. 

Monrii. 

Shakspcarc has but feebly painted that passion in Othello. A complete 
failure. I never was married, that I recollect—neither am I a black man,— 
therefore. I do not pretend to be a jud<!e of Othello’s conduct and character. 
But, in the drst place, Shakspearc ought to have been above taking an ano- 
muluus ca«o of J> alau8y. How coultl a ))Iu('k husband escape being jealous of 
a white wife ? Tiiere wus a cause of jealousy given in liii^ very fate. 

8HFPHERI). 

Eh? What? Whatr Eh Faith there’s something in that observation. 

NORTH. 

Besides, had Oesdemona lived, she would have produced a mulattn. (’ould 
she have *een their “ visages in thti’* roiiuU?'’ Othello and she going to church, 
with a brood of tawnics— 

sn K I’Hf an. 

I dinna like to hear you speakin’ that way. Oiiina profane poetry. 

NORTH. 

I.et not poetry profane nature. 1 am serious, James. Tliat which in real 
life would be fulsome, cannot breathe sweetly in fiction; for fiction is still a 
reflection of truth, and truth is sacred. 

1 agree wi' you sac f.»r, tl»at the Pu.-sion o’ ,Tcalou^^ in I.uve ctun only he 
painted wi’ perfect natur in a man that Htan-Is towards a woman in a perl'cctly 
natural relation. Otherwise, the picture may be well painud, hut it is still 
but a picture of a particular and sin^'ular exhibition o’ the passion-~iu short, 
as you say, o' an anomaly. I like a wonl I dinna w'eel understan'. 

XOHTM. 

Mr M’^ordswortli calls Hesflemoiu, '• the gentle lady married to the Moor,” 
and the line has been o'teii rjuoted and admin-d. It sinij>ly asserts two fads 
—that she was a gentle lady, and that she was married to the ^loor. What 
then ? 

^^silEPHCur. 

1 foi'gie her—I pity her—hut I can wi' difficulty respeck her—I confess. It 
was a curious kind o' hankerin’ after on opposite colour. 

N'ORTH. 

Ctiangc the character and conduioti of the parties—('an you imagine u white 

Ikto falling in love wi’ a black heroine, in a country where there were plenty 
of white women ? Marrying and murdering her in an agony of rage and 
love ? 

snLi'tiKiii). 

i can only answer for inyscU—I never could bring inyscll to marry a Blacks 
anioor. 

NOUTH. 

Vet they are oficn sweet, gentle, a^ctionate, meek, mild, humble, and de¬ 
voted creatures—Desdemonas. 

KIIKrMElUl. 

But men and women, sir, I verily believe, are different in mony things re¬ 
specting the passion o' luve. I've kent bonnic, young, bloomin’ Uasies fa* in 
luve wi' auld, wizen'd, yellow, disgustin’ fallows—I liae inelecd, sir. It was 
their fancy. But I never heai^ tell o' a young, handsome, healthy chiel get- 
tin’ impassiniied on an auld, wrunklcd, skranky hag, without a tocher. Now, 
sir, Othello was— 


Well—well—let it pass 


NOAXlt 
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HHRPItf'Rl). 

Ay—that'i the way o’ you—the instant yon begin to lee the argument ga('n 
against you, you turn the conversation, either by main force, or by a quirk or 
a sophism, and sae escape frae the net that was about to be flung ower yon, 
and like a bird, awa' up into the air—or Invisible ower the edge of the ho¬ 
rizon. 


NORTH. 

Well, then, James, what say you to lago ? 

MiaPHERD. 

What about him ? 


NORTH. 

Is his character in nature ? 


sHErHEan. 

I diima ken. But what for no ? 

NORTH. 

What was his motive ? I*urc love of miwhicf ? 

SUErHERD. 

Aibliiiii. 

NORTH. 

Pride in )K)Wer, and in skill to work mischief^ 

Aibliiis. 

NORTH. 

Did he hate the Moor even to the death ? 

siierHean. 

Aiblins. 


NORTH. 

Did he resolve to work his ruin, let the consequences to himself be what 
they mi^ht ? 

MILI’HLRi;. 

It would seem sac. 


NORTH. 

Did he know that his own ruin—his own death, must follow the success of 
this scheme ? 


siii.riiEui). 

Hoo can 1 tell that r 


NORTH. 

Was he blinded uttcily to such resnU by his wickedness directed against 
OlhcUo ? 

SHCrilERJ). 

Perhaps he was. Hoo can I tell ? 

NORTH. 

Or did he foresee hia own doom—and still go on uviappallctl ? 

aiisriiERn. 

It micht be sac, for ony thing 1 ken to the contrary. He was owre cool and 
calculatin’ to be blinded. 

NORTH. 

Is he then an intelligible or an unintelligible character.^ 

SlIEJ'HKKn. 

An unintelligible. 

NORTH. 

Therefore not a natural character. 1 say, James, that his conduct from first 
to last, cannot be accounted for by any view that can be taken of his charac¬ 
ter. The whole is a riddle—of which Sbakspeare has not given the solu¬ 
tion. Now, all human nature is full of riddles; but it is the bubiiH>s of dra¬ 
matic poets to solve tliein, and "this one Shakspeare hw left unsolved. But 
having himself proposed it, he was bound either to have solved it, or to have 
set such a riddle as the wit of man could have solved in two centuries. There¬ 
fore— 


Othello is a bid play? 


8 H£PH£in. 
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NOKTlt. 

Not bad, but not gaod-»tIiat ia, not greatly good—>not in the first order of 
harmonious and mysterious creationa^not a work^worihy of Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound me if 1 can tell whether you*re speakin* senae or nonsenae—truth 
or havers; or whether you be serious, or only playin’ aff* upon me some o’ 
your McphisK^hiles tricks. 1 aften think you're an evil speerit in disguise, 
and that your greatest delight is in confounding truth and falsehood. 

NOnTH. 

My dear James, every word I have now uttered may be mere nonsense. I 
cannot tell. But do you see my drift? 

SHEPHERD. 

No. I see you like a vcshel tryin' to beat up against a strong wund and a 
strong tide, and driftin’ awa to leeward, till it’s close In upon the shore, and 
about to gang stern foremost in aroans the rocks and the breakers. Sac fur 
] sec your drift, and nac farther. VouMl soon ib’ ower on your beam ends, 

and become a total wreck. 

KORTII. 

Well, then, mark uty drift, James. W’e idolize Genius, to the neglect of 
the worship of Virtue. To our thoughts, Genius is all in all»—V^irtue abaohitcly 
nothing. Human nature seems to be glorified in Sbaks}>cart*, because his intel¬ 
lect was various and vost, and because it comprehended a knowledge of all 
the workings, perhaps, of human being. But if there be truth in iliat fuith 
to which the ('hrUtian world is bound, how dare we, on that ground, to look 
on Shakspearc ua almost gnater and bettor thiiii Man? Why, to criticise one 
of his works poorly, or badly, or insokntly, is it held to be blasidiciny r Why ? 
Is Genius so sacred, so holy a thing, iter *r, and apart from Virtue ? Folly all! 
One truly good action fterfornicd is worth all that ever Shakspearu wrote. 
Who is the Swan of Avon in comparison to the humblest bring that ever pu¬ 
rified his spirit in tlie waters of eternal life ? 

SHErilEIlD. 

vSpeak awa! I'll no interrupt you—but whether 1 agree wi' you or no's 

aniioer question. 

KOUTit. 

Only listen, Jainc?, to our eulogies on genius. How virtue inur>t ved her 
radiant forchtad before that idol! How the whole world speaks out her cease¬ 
less sympathy with the woes of Genius! How silent as frost, when Virtue 
pines I Let o young poet poison himself in wrathful dt spair—and all the 
muses wrep over his unhallowed bier. J.tt a voting (Thristiuii die under the 
vi-itation of God, who weeps? Xo eye hut liis mother'a. We know that 
iuch deaths are every day—every hour—but the thought attects us rot—we 
have no thought—and heap after heap is added, unbtwailed, to city or coun¬ 
try churchyard. But let a po<'t, forsooth, die in youth—pay the debt of na¬ 
ture early—and nature hcrrclf, throughout her elements, must in her turn 
pay tiibntc to his shade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dirma mak me uhlianpy, sir—diima mak me sae very unhappy, sir, I be* 
seech you—try and explain awa what you hae said, to the satisfaction o' our 
lieartB and understandins. 

KORTH. 

Impossible. W'e are base idolaters. 'Tis infatnation«»not religion. Is it 
Genius, cr is it Virtue, that shall send a soul to heaven ? 

SHEPHERD. 

V^irtue—there’s nae denying thatvirtue, sir—virtue. 

KORTH. 

Let ui then feel, think, speak, and act, as if we so believed. Is Poetry ne¬ 
cessary to our salvation ? Is Paradise Lost better than the New Testament? 

SHErtlERD. 

oh 1 4isna mak me unhappy. Say again that Poetry ia religion. 

KORTH. 

Hdigion has in it the finest and truest spirit of poetry, and the finest and 
truest spirit of poetry hat in it the spirit of religion. But— 
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RllEPH£RU. 

Ssj nae maiiwgay nae mair. Tni satisfied wi' tliat—^ 

NOJITH. 

Oh! dames, it malces tny very soul sick witliin me to hear the puny whi- 
nii);;s poured by philosophical sentimentalists over the failings—the errors-* 
the vices of genius ! There has been, 1 fear, too much of iliat traitorous de¬ 
reliction of the only true faith, even in some eloquent eulogies on the deaO^ 
which I have been the means of giving to the world. Have you not often 
felt that, when reading what has twen said about our own immortal Burns? 

RHEriiEan. 

1 have in my calmer moments. 

KORTIt. 

While the hypocritical and the base exaggerated all that illustrious man’s 
aberrations from the right path, nor had the heart to acknr.wltdge the mani¬ 
fold temptations strewed around his feet,—the enthusiastic and the generous 
ran into the other extreme, and weukly^I must not say wickedly—stroxc to 
extenuutc them into mere trifles—in too many instances to deny them altoge¬ 
ther; and wlien too flagrant to be denied, dared to declare that we were 
bound to forget and forgive them on the score of the ])OCt’s genius—as if ge- 
iitu!i, the guardian of virtue, could ever be regarded as the pandar to vice, 
and the slave of sin. Thus they were willing to sacrifice morality, rather 
than that the idol set up before their imagination should be degraded ; and 
dicl far worse injury, and offered far worse insult, to Virtue and Religion, by 
tlius slurring over the uin.-nces of Burns against both, than over was done by 
tliosc offences tliemsclvi’s; for Burns bitterly repi-nteil what they almost ca- 
noniaed; and the evil practice of one man can never do so much injury to 
society, as the t vi! tlv^ory of a thousand. Burns erred greatly and grievously ; 
and since the wovhl knows that he did, as well from friends as from foes, lit 
us be lenient and inerciful to him, whose worth was great; but just and faiih- 
fiil to that law of wliieh iiuist on no cenHidvratioii bo violutod by our 

judgments, hut which must maintain and exercise its severe and sovereign 
power over all tr.invgnssions, and more especially over the transgressions of 
those to whom nature has granted endowments that might have been, had 
tiu'ir possessors nobly willed it, the ministiis of unininglcd good to themselves 
and the whole human rnce. 

SIIFPIIERT). 

Vou've writti n In ttei about Burns yoursell, sir, nor ony hotly el.se breathin’. 
'I'liatyou hae—baith better and aficnir—and a’ friends of the poet ought to 
be grateful to Vhnstophi.r North. 

NO li t II. 

That is true praise coming from my Sliephcrd. But I have fallen into the 

error 1 now reprehended. 

sitei'iiRRn. 

There s a set o' suiripbs that suy periodical literature has degraded the haill 
literature o’ the age. They refer us to the standard warks o’ the auld school. 

\ORTH. 

There is intolerable impertinence in .such opinions—and disgusting igno¬ 
rance. Where is the boily of philosophical criticism of which these prigs keep 
prating, to be found ? Arl^totIe’s Poetics is an admirable manual—as far as it 
goes—but no more than a manual—outlines for a philosophical lecturer to fill 
up into tt tlieory. Quintilian is fuller—but often false and oftener feeble— 
and too formal by far. Longinus was a man of fine enthusiasm, and wrote 
from an awakened spirit. But he was not a master of principles—though to 
a writer so eloquent 1 sliall nut deny the glory of deserving that famous pa¬ 
negyric, 

'' And is himself the Great Sublime he draws.” 

There is nothing else left us from antiquity deserving the name of philosophical 
criticism. Of the French school of philosophical criticism, I ncctl say nothing 
—La Harpe is clear and sparkling enough, but very common-place and very 
shallow. The names of twenty others prior to him 1 might recollect if I chose 
—but 1 choose at present to tbi^t them all— as the rest of the world has done. 
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As Co the English schonl, Dryden bwI DcitnHs—forgivc the junction, James— 
both wrote acute criticism ; but the name of Dennis but for Pope wouki now 
li<tvc been in oblivion, as all his writings arc—and ** glorious John” bad never 
gained tlmt epithet—excellent as they are—by his prose prefaces. What other 
English critic flourished before the present age? Addison. His Essays on the 
Imagination may be advantageously read by young ladiesi before they pajier 
their hair with Bitch flimBy lucubrations. 

8HEFHFR1). 

I’ll no alloo ye to say a word against the author o’ the Vision o’ Mirza. As 
for the Spectawtors, I never could thole them—no even Sir Roger Coventrey. 
What was Sir Roger Coventrey to Christopher North ? 

NOKTK. 

Rut^ James, it is not fair to compare a fictitious with a real character. 

SHErHb'RJ). 

No fair, perhaps, to the real character ; but mair than fair to the fletitious 
ane. 

NORTH. 

As for the (jcrman critics—liCssing an<l Wicland are the best of them—and 
I allovs^ they arc st irs. Rut as for the Schk gcls, they are too often like men 
in o mist, Tnmginhig that they are uiuong iiKMintains by the side of a loch or 
river, while in good truth they are walking along a flat by tlic side of a canal. 

SHEPilEKh. 

Maist unindurahlc quacks baith o’ them, I’ll swear. Fine soundin’ words 
and laug scmenccs—arnl a theory to account for eveiy thing—for every man, 
woman, and child, that ever shewed genius in ony aire or kintru ! as if there 

was ony need to account for a production o* natur under the laws o’ Natnr's 
(rod. O’ a’ reading the inaist entirely usilcss, waur tlian useless, stupilyin', 
is ** cause and eftt-rk.” Do the thing—and be don(‘ wi’t—whetln r it be a poem, 
or a statue, or a picture, or an oraution,—but, tor the love o' Heaven, nae 1 k>- 
tlicration about tlie cause o’ its origin in the climate or constitution o' the kin« 

tra that gied it birth—nae— 

KonTir. 

Why, James, you are for putting an end to all philosophy. 

SIIKrUKAO. 

Philosophy ? llavu i k . 

N'OH'i H. 

Mr Wordsworth, iii-tllcd by the Kdinburgh Review, speaks, in a note to a 
Lyrical B.Jlad, of*' Ad.im Smith as the worst critic, JLvid Ilumc excepted, 
th.it Scotland, a soil favour Jdc to that sjiecii'!. of wied, ever jiroducetl." Now 
Adam Smith was perhaps the greatest political econonust the world has )et 
produced, Kicardo cxce-pted, mid one of tlie greatest moralists,—I do not knmv 
whom to except. Wilmst. his Wealth of Nations, ai d Theory of Moral 
Sentim.-nf*.- Rut ho was not a critic at all, nor pivlciulcrl to he one, Jaiiifs, 
and therefore Mr U'ordswerth had no right to include him in that class. He 
may have occasionally uttered sentiment? about poetry, (where authentically 
recorded?) with which Mr Woidsworth may not svmpathizc; and I am most 
willing to allow that JMr Wordsworth, being himsdf a great port, knows far 
more about it than Father Adam. Rut 'tin childish and contemptible, in a 
groat man like Mr Wordsworth, to give vent to his splci n towards a man, in 
many tbinga as much his superior as in others lie was hi? inferior; and erro¬ 
neous as some of Adam Smith’s vaguely and inaccurately reported opinions 
on poetry may be, not one of them, I wrill venture to say, was ever half so 
ailly and so senseless as this splenetic note of the Great Laker. 

ailBPlISAB. 

Wordsworth canna tliole ony thing Scotch—no even inc and the Queen’s 
Wake. 

Noimi. 

He's greatly to be pitied for his narrow .ind anti-poetical prejudices against 
'* braid,” and poetical Scotland, ** and stately Edinborough, ttironed on crags 1” 
Why, James, we have the highest authority, you know, for calling ourulveB a 
nation of gentlemen. 
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SHCrH KD. 

We didna need a king to apeak nonsense about usj to niak us proud. Pride 
and Poverty arc twuns. 

XOIITI!. 

Ay, James, many of our pentlctncn are poor gentlemen indeed. Hut what 
right had Mr Wordsworth to join with Adam Smith the name of BaTul 
Huinc in one expression of contempt for the critical character ? Let Mr Words¬ 
worth write such Ks&ays as Uuinc wrote-^such a History,—! Speak now merely 
of atfilt'-^^axxdi then, »nd not till then, may he venture, unassailed by univen-al 
laughter, to call David Hume ** a weed.” He was “ a bright consummate 
flower/’ James, and though perhaps he did not think it,—also immortal in 

heaven as on earth. 

SHErHCtll). 

1 hate—I ubiior to hear great men abusin', and pretendin', for it's a* pro- 
Unce, incHii and hase pretence, to despise anc unithcr. I blush for them—I 
hang doim my heatl—I’m forced to—replenish my jug—to forget their frailties 
and their follies j and thus ye see, sir, how good springs out o' evil. Tak an- 
ithcr Jug. 

NORTK. 

To-uight I confine myself to I’urkish coffee. 

Mil ei]iHi>. 

Wed then, gee t a dash o’ tilenlivet. 

KOK1 H. 

Not .'I bad idea—let nu* try. 

(Nom n/i/fK njt hi* rup (if ("uffve with GtcHUvvt.) 

SiiiVIinil). 

SjK'ak awa, sir—bur will you forgie me for sayin' that in layin' about you 
ricln and loft, ytiu aibhns are subjectin’ yoursell to the same censure I liac been 
pissin'just ninv <»n iihcr great men . - 

KOKTJI. 

Hut, .lainrs, tliis is a private party—a privileged place. Besides ,tbe cases 
are not parallel—T am in the right—they are in the wrong—that makes all 
the diHerenec in the woiM—crusli my opimons firat, and then censure their ut¬ 
terance. 

sutniEim. 

'I'hore’s plenty to censure you without me. The haill periodical press cen- 
'•nifs )ou —but 1 maun confess they dinnu crush your opinions. 

Jiunic ami .Smiih fornu'd their t-iste on the classical models—ancient and 
mod<.rn-- therefore Mr Wordsworth slmuld have cunsidered— 

SllEl'IIEKI). 

Tuts-Tuts- 

Nom ir. 

As lo our Sp.itch critics of a formtr ngc, there Jire Gcrurd, and Beattie, and 
(’ainpbdl. and Karnes, and Bl.iir—all writer-^ of great merit. Gerard, copious, 
clcir, and acute,—though not a man of originality, a man of reflection. His 
■\olumc.son Taste and on tieniiis contninmany excellent views and many good 
illustrations. But I daresay, Mr WortlsworlU never heard of the Aberdonian 
I’rotessor. Beanie wsr a dtlightful poet~thc«t Mr Wordsworth well knows— 
and, Mr Alison excepted, llie best writer on Literature and the Fine Arts Britam 
ever produced—full of feeling and full of genius. Kames was gleg as ony 
wunimle,” and considering his muUifarioas studies, the author of the Ele¬ 
ments of Criticism is not to be sneezed at-he was no weed—a real rough 
BuroThistlc, and that is not a weed, but a fine lK>ld national flower. As to 
J)r Blair, his serinons—full of truth, and most elegantly, simply, and beauti¬ 
fully written—will live thousands of years after much of our present pompous 
preaching is dead, and buried, and forgotten—and though his Lectures on the 
Belles Lettres arc a compilation, they are informed by a spirit of liis own 
—pure and graceful—and though the purity an<l the grace arc greater than 
the power and the originality—he who thinks them stupid must be an ass 
—and let him bray against the Doctor till he stretch his leathern CO&t 
almost to bursting. * 
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SltRFHCRD. 

I never read a single word o' ane o’ thae books you've been speakin' about 
--and what the better wad I hae been, tcU me, if I bad written abstracts o' 
them a', and committed the contents to memory ^ 

KORTII. 

Your education, James, has been a very good onc^and well suited, 1 ve« 
rily believe, to your native genius. But you will allow that other people may 
have been the better of them, and of other books on various subjects ? 

ai{£PHERl>. 

Ou ay—>Ou ay ! Tm verra liberal. I hac nae obji'Ctions to let other folk icud 

a* thro’ the Advocates'Library—but, for my ain pairt, I read nanc- 

NORTH. 

And yet, James, you are extremely well infonncd on most subjects, in¬ 
deed, out of pure science, 1 do not know one on which you arc ignorant.— 
How is that ? 

siTrrnrnn. 

I canna say. 1 only ken I reads ainaist nane^uo even tlie ^fagazinc, ex¬ 
cept my ain articles—and noo and then a Noctes, which I’m entitled to con¬ 
sider my ain articles; for without the Shepherd, Gurney, would na ye be aif to 
Norwich—would na ye, Gurney? 

MU c.uuNEY {with itdtlorian 

Yes! Like a shot. 

Noiei n. 

As my admirable friend, Mr Campbell, sajs— 

Without tbo laugh from partial shepherd won, 

0 what were we ? a world without a sun!” 

11T*. 

1 hate to hear ieevin’ folk, that never wrote hooks, or did ony thirig eUi. 
remarkable, gossipid about, and a’ their stupid clishmadavcr, by uay o' 
wut, retailed by tluir puny adherents, inair childish if possihle than them- 
scUk— a common nuisance in F.mhro society—especially .'iinanu udvneats and 
writers—but 1 love to bear about rhe dcjul—famous auihors in tlieir clay—c'tn 
although I ken but the soun’ o’ their bare names—and cud na spell ilieiti, ui- 
blins, in wiiiin* them doon on paper. Sa> on. 

Nom 11. 

I forgot old Sam—a jewel rou,»h set, yet shining like a star , and though 
sand-blind by nature, and bigoti'd by education, one of the truly great men of 
England, and “ her men are of men the chief,” alike in tlie dominions of 
the understanding, the reason, the passions, and the imagination. No jirig 
shall ever persuade me that Itasselas is not a noiile performance,—in design 
and in ixecution. Never were the expenses of a mother’s funeral more gloii- 
oui-ly defrayed by son, than the funeral of .Samuel .luhtison’s mother by the 

price of Ilasselas, written for ihc pious purpose of laying her head decently 
and honourably in the dust. 

siir.rHERT). 

Ay, that was pitten literature and genius to a glorious purpose indeed; and 
therefore, nature and religion smiled on the wark, and have stamped it with 
immortality. 

NORTH. 

Samuel was seventy years old when he wrote the lives of the Poets. 

siii-.riii nn. 

What a fine auld buck! No unlike yourfcll. 

NORTH. 

Would it were sol He had his prejudices, and his partialities, and bis 
bigotries, and his blindnesses,—but on the .'ame fruit-tree you see shrivelled 
pears or apples on the same brand) with jni^onellc.s or golden pippins worthy 
of paradise. Which would ye bhew to the Horticultural Society as a fair spe¬ 
cimen of the tree } 

{Mhiiickirig the old man’s foiVe awrf manner.) 
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siiEriirAD. 

Good^ Kit, good—philosopliically picturesque. 

KOKTII. 

Shew me the critique that beats bis on Pope, and on Dryden, nay even on 
Miltmi; and hang me if you may not read his Essay on Shakspeare even 
after having read Charlis I.amb, or heard Coleridge, with increased adroira« 
turn of the powers of all three, and of their insight, through different ave- 
iiuis, and as it might seem almost with different bodily and mental organs, 
into Shakspearu's old ('xhausted," and his new imagined worlds.” He 
was a criiic and a moralist who would have been wholly wise, had he not been 
partly—couRiitutiuiially insane. For there is blood in the brain, James—even 
in the organ—the vital principle of all our ^^eagle-winged raptures;**—and 
there was a taint of the black drop of melancholy in his— 

SHEPIIKKD. 

Wheesht—wheesht—let uskeepafF that subject. All men ever I knew are 
mad ; and but for that law o* natur, never, never in this warld had there been 
a Noctes Ainbrosianrc! 


NORTH. 

Oh, dear I oh, dear! have forgot Edmund Burke—and Sir Joshua—par 
Nubile Frairum. The Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful—though writ- 
ten when Ned was a mere boy—shews a noble mind, clutching at all times at 
the truth, and often grasping it for a moment, though, like celestial quick¬ 
silver, it i'vaiti'ihes out of hand. Of volupluouf: animal beauty, the illustrious 
Ili^hlnuu had that pa«.sioi)Hle sen^e—nor unprofound—with winch nature has 
giTti-d till* spirit of <ill lus race. And he had a soul that could rise up from 
iangiii-hinent on Beauty’s lap, and aspire to the brows of the sublime. His 
juvenile Kssay contains some splendid—some magnificent passages; and with 
alt Its imperfections, drfects. and failure.'!, tn.ay be pheed among the highest 
n(llmp|^ made by the human mind to cro^s the debateablc land that lies bc- 
tivciii llic kuigU'Ujia of Fcvdinjj and of'Jiioujjht, ot Sense and Itnagluaiion. 

srii rtiEBl). 

That’s gaen misty, and wiidna be easy got affby heart. 

N'OHTII. 

As fur Sir Joshua, with pen and pencil he was equally a great man. 

snci'iiERo. 

A great man ? 

NORTH. 

Ves. What but genius as original as exquisite could haveffungarobcof grace 
over even a vuluar form, as if the hand of nature had drawm the ai rial charm 
over the atlitudis and motions thus magically elevated into ideal beauty? 
Siill retaining, by some fiue.st skill, the similitude of all thelineanient-s what 
t'd'.v llowine; outlines adorned the canvass, deceiving the cheated sitter or walker 
into tlic pardonable delusion that she was one of the (iraces—or Muses, at the 
least—nay, Venus herself loukiug out for Alarg uu the distant horizon, or 

awaiting Anchiscs on the liiil. 

SHIPIIEHI). 


Even I, sir, a shepherd— 

NORTH. 

The Shepherd, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Even I. sir. The Shepherd—though tnair inopressible by beauty than by 
grace, know what grace is, ever since the first time that I saw a wild swan 
comin’ fioatiii* wi* uplifted wings down afore the wind through amang the 
rippled water-lilies that stretch frac baith shores far intil oe pairt o’ St Ma¬ 
ry’s Eoch, leavin' but a narrow dark-blue channel for the gracefu* naiad to 
come elidin’ through, wi’ her lang, smooth, white neck benilin’ back atween 
licr suiiw-whitc sails, and her full breast seemin', .isit ploughed the sma’sun¬ 
ny wavc^, winter and whiter still—noo smooth—smooth—and noo slightly 
ruffled, as the foam half dashed against and half fiew awa', without tuchin't, 
frae the beautifu’ protrusion o’ that depth o' down! 

NORTH. 

Verra weel—nac mahr, .Tamie. Then as to Sir Joshua's writings, their spi- 
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lit is all in ildightful keeping with his pictures. One of the few psinters lie— 
such as Leonardo Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and so on—our own Barry, Opie, 
Fuseli, and so on—who could express by the pen the principles which guide 
the pincil. 'Tis the only work on art wbiclt, to men not artists, is entirely 
intelligible ■ — 

SHIPHEIU). 

Tlie less painters in general write the better, 1 suspeck. 

KORTH. 

But what led to our conversation about philosophical critici»m ? Oh! 1 
have it. Well then, James, compare with this slight sketch of the doings of 
the men of former generations, from the beginning of lime down to nearly 
the French Revolution, those of our present race of critics—in Britain—and 
how great our superiority ! Dugahl Stewart has just left us.—and thougli his 
poetical was not so good as his philosophical education,—and though his eye 
had scarcely got uecustouied to the present bright Bush of Poetry, yet his de* 
lightful volume of Miscellaneous Kssays jiroves that lie stood—and for ever 
will stand—in the First Order of critics,—generous, enthusiastic, and even 
impassioned, far beyond the hair-splitting spirit of the mere metaphysician. 
And there is our owm Alison, still left, niid long may he be left to us, wltose 
work on Taste and the Association of lilcus, ought to be in llic hands of every 
p:ifrt, and of every lover of poetry,—so char in its statement, so rich in it-i 
illustration of Principhs. 

siiErnf III). 

This fieems to me to be the only iig»: of the world, sir, in which poetry and 
ereetishii>m ever gaed, like sisters, hand in hand, encircled wi’ a wreath o’ 

flowers. 

NORTH. 

Now—all our philosophical criticism—or nearly all—is periodical; and for¬ 
tunate dial it is so both for taste aud genius. It is poured daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, into the veins of the people, mixing with their very heart- 

blood. Nay, it is like the very air they ureatlie. 

SfiKrnEKii. 

Do you mean to say, “ if they have it nor, they dier 

KOHl II. 

Were it withheld from them now', ihcir souls would die or become stulti¬ 
fied. Formerly, when such disfjuisitions wire confined to quarto or octavo 
volumis, in which there was nothing else, the author made one great efibrl, 
and died in book-birrh—his offspiing sharing olteii the doom of its unhappy 
parent. Jf it lived, it w'R'. forthwith iniinuffd in a prison callecl a library—un 
uncirculating library—and was heanl no more of in thii world, but by certain 
worms. 

SURPIJERIJ. 

A* the warhVi. hotchin' wi’ authors noo, like a pond wi' pow-heads. Out 
sallies Cristopher North fraeainang the reeds, like a pike, and crunches tliein 
in thousands. 

NORTH. 

Our current periodical literature teems with thought and feeling, James,— 
with passion and iniagination. There was Gifford, and there arc Jeffrey, and 
Southiy, and C'anipbeU, and Moore, and Bowles, and Sir M’alter, and Lockhart, 
and Lamb, and \A^ilson, and De Quincy, and the lour Coleridges, S. T. C.. .lobn 
Hattley, ami Derwent, andCroly, andMaginn, and Mackintosh, and Cmming- 
ham, and Kennedy, and Stebbings, and St Ledger, and Knight, and Praed, 
and Lord Dudley and Ward, and Lord L. Gower, and Charles Grant, and 
Hobhouae, and Blunt, and Milmun, and Carlyle, and Macauluy, and the 
two Moira, and Jordan, and Talfour, and Bowring, and North, and Hogg, 
and Tickler, aud twenty—forty—fifty—other crack contributors to the Re¬ 
views, Magazines, and Gazettes, who have said more tender, and true, and 
fine, and deep things in the way of criticis'n, than ever was said before since 
the rcign-of Cadmus, ten thousand times over,—not in long, dull, heavy, for¬ 
mal. prosy tlicories,— but Bung off hand, out of the glowing mint—a coinage 
of the purest ore—aud stamped with the ineffaceable impress of genius. Who 
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go elevated in intellectual rank as to be enUtle<l to despise such a Periodical 

Literature ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae leevin' man—nor yet dead anc. 

KOnTIl. 

The whole surface of society^ Jainoa^ is thus irrigated by a thousand streams; 
some deep—some shallow— 

SHEPHERD. 

And the shallow are sufficient fur the purpose o’ irrigation. Wat^r three 
inches deep, skilfully and timcously conducted owre a fiat o' fifty or a bunder 
acres, wull change arid sterility, on which half-a>8Core sheep would be starved 
in u inolUli iinil skeletons, intil a flush o’ flowery herbage that will fud and 
fatten a haill score o’ kye. Vmi’ll see a proof o’ tins wlien you come out to 
Mount hdiger. But no to dwall on ae image—let me say that millions are 
tiniK pleased and instructed, W'ho otberwiso would go dull and ignorant t<' 
their graves- 

KOltTil. 

Kvery month adds to the number of these admirable works j and from the con¬ 
flict of parties, political, poetical, and philosophical, emerges in all her bright¬ 
ness the form ofTruih. Why, there, .himes, hes'i’li i. Sect tatoii, h new 
wc< kly jiapcr, of some half* ycai’s standing, or i-o, of the higlust merit, an 1 I 
wish 1 had sonic way of strenuously recominciiding it to the Heading Public. 
Tlse editor, indeed, is. Whiggiph and a Pro-Catholic—but luodcralc, steady, 
end cuiibistent in Ids politic?. Let us have no turncoats. IJis pturis of pass¬ 
ing politics is always admirable ; his mercantile infonnation— thut I know on 
the authority of as good a judge as lives—is correct and comjrrehcusive; inis- 
cellaneous news are coliected judiciously and amusingly from all quarters; 
iIk* literary department is equal, on the whole, to that of any other weekly 
periodical, such as The Literary Ciazottc, (which, however, has the gnat ud- 
vantago of being altogether literary and scientific, and stauds, beyond dispute, 
at the head of it^ own class,) Weekly Heview, AthcEicuro, Sphynx, Atlas, or 
others—I nowhere sue better criticism on poetry-and nowhere nearly so 
good criticism on theatricals. Some critiques there have been, in that de- 
partineut, superiiw, in exquisite truth of tact, to any thing 1 remember—wor¬ 
thy of Klia iiiinself, though not npparLiilly from P.Uu ; and in accounts of 
f(‘reign literature, (‘'•pccially French, and above all, of Krei.eh politics, a 
subject on whicli I need to be enlightened. 1 liave seen no periodical at all 
equal to the Spectiiior. 

SilK niKHl). 

The unridars you sent out by di served a' that yc uay o’ ihem. It's a inaibt 

i-nlertcenin' and instructive—a inaist miscellawneous Miscellany. 

KO nxir. 

And without being wishy-wiishy— 

siiLriii. i;o. 

Or wersh— 

XOllTII. 

The Spectator is impartial. It is a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical. 

.SIIEI'IIKAU. 

Wheesht! I hear a rustlin' in the loitcr-box. 

NOK'J 11. 

John will have brought up my newspapers from the Lodge, expecting that I 
am Bot to be at home to dimur. 

snerHERD. 

Dciincv ! its near the daw’in’! 

(77tc Shephfrd opens the IclterAfox in the rfoor, anti lays doien nearly 
a dozen Wetospapers on the table. 

NORTH. 

Ay, there they arc, the Herald, the Moriihig Post, the IMorning Journil, 
the ('ourier, the Globe, the Standard, and the Let me take a look into 

the Standard, as able, argumentative, and eloquent a Paper, us ever suppurtetl 
civil and religious liberty—that is,-Protestantism in Church and Stite.—No 
disparagement to its stanch brother the Morning Journal, or its excellent 
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cousin the Slorning Post. Two strong, steady, well-bred wheelers—and a 
Leader that shews blood at all points—and covers his ground like the Phe¬ 
nomenon.—Xo superior set-out to an—Unicorn. 

(XoftTH unfoldn the Standard.) 

siieriiERD. 

1 never read prent after twal. And as for ncwspap. 2 r 8 , I care na if they 
sliould be a month auld. Its pitifu’ to see some folk—nae fules neither—un¬ 
happy if their paper misses coinin’ ony nicht by the post. For my ain pirt, 
I like best to receive a great heap o' them a’ at ance in a parshcl by the carrier. 
Ony news. North? 

NORTH. 

£h? 


siiFTHEnn. 

Ony news? Are you deaf? or only absent? 


MOKlH. 


Eh? 


^iiErntai). 

There’s mainners—the mainners o’ a gentleman-—o’ the auld school too.— 
Ony news ? 


KOKTII. 


Hem—liem- 


snFPiiiad). 

His mind’s weaken’d. Millions o' reasonable creatures at this hour perhaps— 
at tln-< hour—but a' this evenin’—rcadin' new'-pajnrs! An<l that’s the 
philosophy o* human life! London (-endin’ out. as fiae a great reservoir, rivers 
o’ reports, spates o’ speculations to inundate, to drooii, to deluge the haill ishiiid! 
I hear the torrents roarin’, but the soun’ fa’s on my ear withnut stunnin’ my 
licart. There comes a drought, and they arc a’ dry. C.ithoHe J'.inancipaiion ! 
Stern shades of the old Covenanters, ineihink.s 1 heur yonr voices on the 
moors and the mountainsBut weep not, wail not—thoii^li a black cloud 
BL*cms to be hanging over all the land! .Still will the dai^-y, “ wee modest 
crimson-tipped flower,” bloom sweetly on the prctMisward that <if yore was red¬ 
dened wi’ your patriot, your martyr blood .Still will the foxglove, us the silent 
ground-bee bends doun the lovely b.uiptng bells, shake tlie pure tears of hiaveti 
over your ballowt'd graves! Though annual fires run along tlie bonuic bloomin' 
heather, yet the shephtrds ne’er miss the balm and brightness still left at morn- 
in* to meet them on the solitary hills. The sound of Tsalms rises not now, as 
they sublimely did in those troubled times, from a tabernacle not budt with 
hands, whose aide.walls were tlie rocks and cliifH, its floor the sparioiis sward, 

and its roof the eternal heavens. But from beneath many a lowly roof of house, and 
hut, and hovel, and .sliielin’, and sylvan cozey bcild ascend the humble, holy 
orisons of poor and happy men, who, when comes the hourof sickness or of death, 
desire no other pillow fur their swimming brain than th.it Bible, which to them 
is the Book of everlasting life, even as the Sun is* the Orb of the transitory d.iy. 

And to maintain that faith is now, alas! bigotry and superstition ! The Bible is 
to take care of itself. If it cannot, let it perish ! Let innocence and virtue, and 
truth and knowledge and freedom all take care of themselves, and let all their 
enemies seuk, os they will, insidiously to seduce, openly to outr.ige for if llu-y 
cannot stand fast agninat all the powers of evil, they deserve to die ! And thih it 

SCCIQ8 is—Christian doctrine! It may be held sac in great cities, where sin 
sits in high places, where the weak soon become worthless, and tlie wortb- 
luss wicked, and the wicked blind ; but never, never will it be the creed of 
t ie dw'cUers on the gracious bosom of nature! Of those who, whctlier amang 
spacious trce-BprinkIcd plains made bcautifu' and aolemn wi* a hundred 
church towers and cathedrals, at work or in pastime lift up a gaze, bold 
before man, but meek before Hod, to the blue marbled skies of merry and 
magnificent England ! Of those who, beneath mist and cloud, wanderin’ through 
lonely r^ons whose silence hears but the eagle’s cry or the torrent’s roar, 
as they pass bv the little kirk on the knowe let their softened ecu follow up 
the spire, till from its sun-licht point momentarily glancin' through the gloom, 
they muse on the storm-driflia heavens through which shines as brightly as 
in tbeiairest ^ime the eye o’ the all-seeing Gw.—But where am 1 ? In tlie 
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Hilcnce I thocht it was the Sabbath—and that I was in ibe Forest. High 
thochu and pure feelings can nerer come amiss—either in place or in time. 

Folk that hae been praym" in a kirk, may laugh, witliouten blame, when they 
hae left the kirkyard. Silly thochts maun never be allow'd to steal in amang 
aacred ancs—but there never can be ony harm in sacred thochts stealinjg in 
amang silly anes. A bit bird singin" by usell in the wilderness has Bometimes 
made tne aniaist greet, in a mysterious melancholy that seemed watted to¬ 
wards me on the solitary strain, frae regions ayond the grave. But it flitted 
awa' into silence, and in twa or three minutes I was singin’ ane o’ my ain 
cheerful—nay funny sangs.—Mr North, I say, will ye never hae dune read« 
in’ at that Stannard? It’s a cspiUil paper—I ken that—nane better—na, nane 
sae gude, for it’s faithful and.tearless, and cuts like a twa-handed twu-edged 
swurd. Mr North, I say, I'll begin to get real angry if you'll no speak. 
(> man ! hut that's desperate bad giainners to keep glowering like a gawpus 
on a newspaper, at wliat was meant to be a crick-crack atwet-n twa auld 
friens. Fling'c doon. I’m sayin’, sir, fiing’t doon. O but you’re ugly the 
noo—and what’s waur, there’s nae meanin’ in your face. You're a puir, auld, 
ugly, stupid, vulgar, disagreeable, and dishontst-looking fallow, and am baith 
.sorry and ashamed that 1 sud he sittin' in sic company. Fling doon the 
Stannard—if you dinna, it '11 be waur for you, for you’ve raised my corrup¬ 
tion. Flesh and bluid can bear this treatment nac laiiger. I'll gic just ac 
inair warnin’.—Fling doon the Stannard. Na, you wunna—won't you ? Weel^ 
tak that. 

(The Sinii'iiuiti) throws a ghiHs of todtUj in Mr North's/ ace.) 

KOUTH. 

Ila ! What the deuce is that f My cup has jumped out of my hand and 
spurted the Gh'iilivet-cofiec into its master's countenance. James, lend roe 
your pocket-handkerchief. 

(^Relapses into tho Standard.) 

SHE.I'll SKP. 

Fling doon the Stannard—or I’ll gang mad. Niost time 1*11 shy the jug at 
him—for if it's impossible to insult, it may perhaps be possible to kill him— 
Fling doon the Stuiinard. You madiUniu' auld sinner, you wad be cheap 
o' death ! Yet 1 niannna kill him—I inaunna kill him—for I inicht be 
hanged. 

N nilTIT. 

Nobly said, Sadler—nobly said ! 1 have long known your great talents, and 
your gieat eloquence, too; but I hardly hoped for such a display of both as 
tlii.s—Hear!—hear!—hear!—There—my trusty fere—you have indeed clap¬ 
ped the saddle on the right horse. 

s>(!::riii:itii. 

Tak that. {FUugs uuoiker gUm of toddy in Mr Nokth's/icc.) 

NORTij. {^Stiirtivg up.) 

I 'irc and fury! 

SlIEFHERD. 

Butter and brimstone I How daur’d you to treat me — f 

NORTH. 

This outrage must not pass unpunished. Hogg, I shall give you a sound 
thrashing. 

(Mr North adranves towards the SiiEriiKRU in an offensive attitude, 
2'he SH£rH£Ki> svisscs the itoker in one handy and a chair in the 
other,) 

SlIEniERP. 

Haud aff, sir,—baud aff—or I'U brain you. Dinna pick a quarrel wi’ me. 
I've dune a* I cud to prevent it; but the provocation 1 received was past a' en¬ 
durance. Haud aff*, sir,—haud aff‘. 

NORTH. 

Coward! coward ! coward! 

SHEVIIERD. 

Flyte awa, sir—0ytc awa,—but haud aff, or I'll fell you. 

Voi.. XXV. 3.F 
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KOSTH (Resuming hU «ea<.) 

I am unwilling to hurt you, Jamei, on account of tiioae at Mount Benger ; 
but laj down the poker—and lay down the chair. 

SHBFHEEI). 

Ka—na—na. Unlesa you first swear on the Bible that yon'll tak nae unfair 
advantage. 

woaTii. 

Let my word suffice—I won’t Now go to that press—and you will see a 
pair of gfoves. Bring them to me- 

{The SHEFHEan /efekoa thtgioveo.) 

SHEFHKHD. 

Ca’ you tliae—gloves ? 

^OHTH -{Stripping and putting on the ghveo.) 

Now. sir, use your fists as you b^t ma}^—and in five minutes I shall take the 
Goneeit out of you— 

SHEPJiEttu {Feeting to thtnark.) 

J'U Eune gie you a bludy nO!>e. 

(7^Ae combatants shake hands and put titemsclves into attitude.) 

KOKTH. 

Take care of your eyes. * 

( The SHEviiKni) elevates his gntird~—aHd North detivers a desperate 
right-handed lunge on his kidnegs.'^ 

SIlErHEKU. 

That’s no fair, ye auld blackguard]! 

NORTH. 

Well, then, ia that? 

{The Shepherd ret-cives two le^-handed/arerSf vthich seem to muddle 
kis knowledge^bo.r. He bores t» wildly on the old man.) 

shepherd. 

Whew—whew—whew.—Fu—fu—fu.—What's that? M’hat's that? 

{The Shephchd rercii'rspepper.) 
XORTII. 

Hit straight, James. So—so—so—so—so—so. 

BHEPtIPKD. 

That’s foul play. There’s mair nor ane o’ you. Wha's that joinin’ in ? 
L.et nae aliinr^and I’ll soon finish him—— 

(Mr North, who has gradually retreated into a corner of the Snug^ 
gery, gathers himself up for mischief and the Sh epherd mshes 
in to closet dvth'ers a stinger under James’s car, that ^fUtors him 
like, a Mhof, Air North then comes out, as aetive/y ns a bird on 
the bough of a tree.) 

KORTH. 

1 find I have a hit in me yet A touch on the jugular always tells talcs. 
Hollo! hollo! Aly dear .lames!—Deaf as a house. 

(Mr North takett off ike glaves-^fetchex a tumh/er of the jug — and 
kneeling tenderly down by the Shephrp.d, bathes his temples. James 
openo his eyes, and stares wildly around.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Ia that you, Gudefallow ? Ilae I had a fa’ afFa hoVse, or out o’ the gig ? 

NORTH. 

“> . Aly dear maister—out o’ the gig. The young horse took fricht at a tup 
lowpin* ower the wa*, and set affilike lichtnin*. You sudna hae louped out-* 
You sudna hae louped out 

SHEPHSRD. 

Whare’s the gig ? 

NORTH. 

Never mind, maister. 

SHEPHERD. 

I say, whare’s the gig ? 

NOETH. 

In the Loch—- 


And the horse ? 


SHErHEllx. 
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KOETIl. 

In the loch too 

SHEFHSRJ). 

Droon’d ? 

IfOETII. 

No yet-x-if you look up» you’ll see him aoomin’ across wi* the gig. 

RHKriii-.fti) {^Fixing hi* eye* on vacancy,') 

Ay—sure eneuch—yonner he goesi 

NORTH. 

Yon proves his breed. He’s descended from the water^liorsc. 

SllEfHKKU. 

I’m verra fainU 1 wush 1 had some whusky ■ ■— 

NORTH. 

Here, maistcr—here— 

(TYic Shepherd drain* the tumbler^ and reviver.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Am I in the open air, or in a hoose ? 1 houp a hoose—or there maun be a 

concussion o* the brain, fur 1 seem to sec chairs and tables. 

NORTH. 

Ves, maistcr—you have been removed in a blanket by eight men to Mount 
Bcnger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is baith my legs brok } 

NORTH. 

Hinna ask—dinna ask. We’ve sent an express to Einbro for Liston. They 
say, that when he sets broken legs they’re stronger than ever. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's a wonderfu’ operawtor—but I can scarcely believe that. Oh! am I to 
be for life a lamctcr! It’s a judgment on me for writin’ the Chaldeo \ 

NORTH. 

I canna thole, maistcr, to see you grectin*- ■ - 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercifu' powers—but your face has changed until that o' an auld man!— 

Was Mr North frae Embro here the noo ? 

NORTH. 

I am indeed that urdiappy old man. But ’tis all but a dream, my dear 
.Tames—'tis all but a dream \ What means all this wild disjoint^ talk of 
yours about gigs and horses, and a horse and a ^g swimming over St Mary's 
Jjoch! Here we are, my beloved friend, in Edinburgh—in Picardy—at the 
Koctes Ambroiiianfp—at High Jinks, my James, after a bout with the mufflers 
and the nuk«Hl mawlcye. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dreamed that I had knocked you down, sir—Was that the case ? 

NORTH. 

It W8B indeed, James. But I am not angry with you. You did not mean 
to hit so hard. You generously ran in to keep me from falling, and by some 
Strange sudden twist, you happened to fall undermost, and to save me sacri* 
ficed yourself-'Twas a severe stun. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thehaill wecht o’ mist has rolled itsell up into duds on the raountain-taps, 
and all the scenery aneath lies fresh and green, wi’ every kent house and tree. 

But 1 houp you're no sair hurt yoursell—let me help you up- 

\The Shepherd atnnat* Mr North, itAo ha* been eitting on the 
Jloor^ like the ShaJ^, to recover hie ptn«—and the tu>o walk arm 
in arm to their rcspcctit'e chairs.') 

NORTH. 

I am sorely shaken, James. An account of our Set-to, our Tum-up, James, 
ought to be sent to that admirable sporting papa. Bell's Life in London. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let it, my dear sir, be a lesson to you the longest dsy you leeve, never to pick 
a quarrel, or even to undertak ony half-ano-half sort o' horse-play wi* a 
younger and a stronger man than yoursell. Sir, if 1 hadna been sae weel up 
to the business, that fa’ might hac been your last. As for tbac nasty gloves. 
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1 never wut»h to see their faces again a* the days o* iny life. Wha*s that 
chappiu'? 

NOETH. 

Probably Picardy. See, the door^s locked inside. 

{The SHErHEED unlocks and opc^ui the door.) 

SHEPlIBHn. 

What mob's this } 

KORTH. 

Shew in the Democracy. 

(jBw/er PicAEUY, Mov CaneT, the Manciple, the Clerk of the. Pipe, 
King Pepin, Sir Daviii Gam, TArryToiiuiE, ufid the ** itest.’') 
AMBuosE. {While OuNES hotdup thtir haifds) 

Dear me! dear roe! 


SHErilEKl). , 

What are you a' glowerin’ at me for, ye fules ? 

NORTH. 

Tappy, bring me a looking* glass. 

(i’^7TArrY,W)/8na) 

SHEPMERr. '< 

i say, ye fules, what ore ye glowcrin at me in that gate for ? Do you see 
horns oil niy head f 

(Re-enter Tappy, with a copy of the Mirrtjr.) 
NORTH. 

Take a glance, my clear .Tames, at the Magic Mirror. 

(The SHEi'iiBui) Iwtkx in, and recoils to the shlelward.) 
sitreu ERD. 

What*n a face! What’n a pair o’ black, blue, green, yellow ecu 1 

NORTH. 

We must apply leeches. Mr Ambrose, bring in a few bottles of leeches, 
and aorac raw veal steaks. 

SIIEPHERP. 

Aff wi* you—aff wi' you—the baill tot o' you. 

(E.ril PiCARDv, u'ithhis Tail.) 

NORTH. 

Come to my arms, iny incomparahli; Sht'phcrd, .md let us hob and nob, to 
** Gude night and joy be wi’ us a’,'* in a caulker of MtlJbank ; and Jet us, 
during the “ wullie waught," think of him whose worthy name it bears^ 

SHErNERn. 

As gude a chiel’s in Christentm!—Oh, my ever>honoured sir, wbat wad tlie 
world say, if she keiit the coiicludm* proec^ius o’ this night J That we were 
twa auld fules! 

NOET^« 

At times, James, 

’Tis folly to be wise.” 

SHEPHERD. 

As auld Crow, the Oxford orator, says at the end o’ his bonnic descriptive 
poem, Lewesdon Hill— 

“ To-morrow for severer thought—^but now 
To breakfast.” 

NORTH. 

To bed—you mean—• 

SHErnEED. 

No, to breakiast. I t’s mornin’. Tlie East Is brichtenin —Look over awauk« 
Leith—and, lo! white sails glidin* ower the dim blue aea 1 

NORTH. 

Let US each take a cold bath. 

(Mr North and Shbphied disappear.) 
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I. 

Fiioc. up Aih, 


£,This is n dittkh hy old rhocylides^ 

An Qucimt who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “'Tis kight tor r.ooi> wiNtniiiciNo i iiorr.K, 

Not to i.bt the jro imce koumo the roaru like a cripple; 
But gaily to chat wiiiik iiiscussino tiieiu tipti.k.’* 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ^ 

And a very fit motto to put to our " 

' C. N. ap. Amb. 


SCBTfS I. 

ScRN£-*>£KcAanan Lodge.-^The Virgin*>s Sower Arhour->—^Tinie^Four in 
the j4/<ffrnoo»,—N orth and the Shepitebh partaking of a Cold CoUation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let’s hae just ae single hour’s twa*haun'd crack, afore we gang into the 
Lodge to dress for the Tea.party. 

NORTH. 

There is something interesting, my dear James, nay impreuire, almost 
melancholy, in the first cold Dinner of the year. 

SlICrilERl). 

Come—come, slr-^nae son^entality ;'<~be8ides, a cauld denner’s no mucklo 
amiss, provided there only be an ashet o* het mealy potatoes. 

NORTH. 

Spring is with me the happiest season of the year. How tempting the young 
esculents, as they spring up in their vii^nity along the weedicss garden-beds! 
Tlicn the little fattening twin-lambs, James, rat^^on the sunny braes, how 
pleasing to the poetical palate ! 

BHePHCRD. 

Though 1 tauld you no to be sentimental, I didna bid you be sensual. 

north. 

1 sit corrected. Lo, winter is over and imne. 
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SueFii£Bl>* 

Wuntcr lingerin' chills the lap o' May. 


Hut May is a merry month, and I ken na whether the amiles or the frowns on 
her face be the mair beautifti'—just like a haughty damsel, in the priclc o' licr 
tcciis, sometimes flingin' a scornfu' look to you ower her shouther, as if she 
despised a' mankind; and then a’ at ance, as if touched by gentle thochts, re- 
laxin* intil a burst o' smiles, like the suii on a half-stormy day, comin out 
suddenly frae amang the breakin’ clouds, and changing af^ ance earth into hea¬ 
ven. O, sir, but the Lodge is a bonny place noo! 

NOftTH. 

I love suburban retirement, James, even more than the remotest rural soli¬ 
tude. In old age, one needs to have the neighbourhood of human beings to 
lean upon—and in the btillness of awakening morn dr hushing ove, my spirit 
yearns towards the 1mm of the city, and finds a relief from all o’ermastering 
thoughts, in its fellowship with the busy multitudes sailing along the many 
streams of life, too near to be wholly forgotten, and yet far enough of!'not to 
harass or disturb. In my most world-sick dreams, I never longctl to be a 
hermit in his cave. Mine eyes iiavc still loved the smoke of human dw'cllings 
—and when my infirmities keep me from church, sitting here in this arbour, 
wdth Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Hying, perhaps, on the table before 

me, how solemn, liow sublime, the soiind of the Sahbath-bells! Whether the 
towtrs and spires of the housi'S of worship are shining in the sunlight, or 
heard each in its own region of the consecrated city, through a sottoning 
weight of mist or clouds from the windy sea! 

SIltPHEUl). 

For my ain pairt, Mr North, though I loe the lochs, and moors, and moun¬ 
tains, as well as do the wild swans, the whawps, and the red-de er ; yet could 
I, were tlieri* :i necessity Ibr't, he «'Vt?ry hit us happy in a flat in <>iiy Uinnier 

tenement iti the darkest lane o' Auld Keckie, as in Mount-lJeiiger itse-il, that 
blinks sae bonnily on its ain grfecn knowc on the broad besom o’ natur. 
Wherever duty ca’s him, and binde him down, there may u man he happy— 
ay, even at the bottom o’ a coal-pit,' sir. that rins a mile aneuth the sea, wi’ 
waves and ships roarin’ and rowin' a thuusan' fathom ower the i-huft. 

>:0RTn. 

The Philosophy of Hainan Life. 

KiiRPiiEnn. 

Better still—it’s Ueligion. Wo for us w'crc there not grmt happiness and 
great virtue in loons and eitits ! J.ct but the faculties o’ the mind be occu¬ 
pied for sake o' the affections o’ the heart, and your ce may shine as cheer¬ 
fully on a smoky dead brick vva*, within tliree yards o' your nose, as on a 
ledge o' livin' rock formin' an amphitheatre roun’ a loch or an onrt o' the sea. 
Wad I loc my wife and iny weans the less in the («rass]Uurki.t than in the 
Forc«t? Wad I bf alTccted itherwise by burying anc o’ them—Khould it so 
please (iod—in Yarrow kirkyard than in the Gre>friars ? If ray sons and ray 
dan/rhters turn out wed in life, what matters it to me if they leevt' liy the 
ailvcr Streams or' the dry Nor-loch f Vice and misery as readily—as inevitably 
—bofa’ mortal crc*.nrs in the sprinkled dimucilcs, that frac the grcco cartfi 



an ce. 
tions—o 


And whenever, and wdicrcvcr, he comes, there’s an end o’ a’ 
* «* diffcrcncc.H o’ outward and material ihines. Then \sc : 


flistinc.. 
inaun a* 



sieht 

cither 


o' them that.^re wcepin’ amang the dim city-lanes—for what is't in 
Case but a mCTC congregation o' vapours ? But the mourner maun be 
•We, wi' the eyes o' Faith, to pierce through it a', or else of his mournin' there 
Wtt » end—nay, nay, sir, the mair beautifu' may be the tent in which he 

wbunacTcs, the mair hideous the Jiell within his heart I The contrast atween 
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the strife o* his ain distracted spirit^ and thecawm o* the peacefu* earth, may 
itherwise drive him road, or, if not, make him curse the hour when he wai 
born into a warld in vain so beautifu/ 

NORTH. 

I love to hear you discourse, Janies, 

On man and nature, and on human life. 

Musing in solitude." 

Methinks that Poetry, of late years, has dwelt too much on external nature. 
The worship of poets, if not idolatry, has been idolatrotis>^— 

SHEPHERD. 

What*s the difference ? 

NORTH. 

Nay, ask the Bishop of Oxford. 

SlIErKKRU. 

Whew !~-Not so with the poetry of Burns, and other great peasants. They 
pored not perpetually, sir, into streams and lochs that they might sec there 
tlieir ain reflection. Believe me, sir, that Narcissus was nac poet.^Proserve 
nic, what a sieht! Cliucky—chucky—chucky—chucky ! Oh, sir! but that's 
a bonny clockin’ hen ! An’ whai’n a deckin’ she’s gotten ! Nearer a score nor 
a dizzen, and a' white as snaw 1 

NORTH. 

Yes, James—Lancashire Ladylcgs. 

biif.j'jirnD. 

Muftics too, I declare ; arc they ggem ? 

XORTH. 

You shall see.—Ualpho! 

a fiirru of' meat lowardt the brood. The raven hops out of tkn 
arbour to avizc it, and bt iuhtanthf attached bif Ladylegs.) 

SlILt'Ub'lin. 

That beats cork-fechtin’! O instinrk I instinck! but for thy mysterious 
fever boo cauUlril'c the haill warld o’ life! 

NOJi r fi. 

'Tis but a mere pullet, .lames—her first family— 

SIIEPIIERD. 

See hoo she cuffs Sooty’s chafts, till the feathers flee frae him like stonr! 
T.end me your crutch, sir. that 1 may separate them, or faith she’ll tear him 
inti] pieces. 

(7%e Shepherp endeavours to separate the cornbntarUs^whcn Ladylegs 

turns apainst him, and drives him into the arbour,) 

NOKTlf. 

I^lark how beautifully—how gracefully she shall soon subside into a calml 

SHbl'H EBP. 

For a pullet she has fearfu' lang spurs. Ay—yon’s bonny—bonny ! See 
till them—the bit chickenies—ane alter anithcr, cornin’ rinnin’ out frae va¬ 
rious pairts of the shrubbery—>just like sae muiiy white mice—and dartin’ in 
aneath her extended wings, as she sits on the sunny gravel, beautifu’ as an 
outlatidisli bird frae some Polar region, her braid bn'ast expandin' in delight 
as she feels a’ her brood hotchin' aneath her, and her lang upricht neck, flex¬ 
ible as that o’ a serpent’s, turnin’ her rcd-crested head hither and thither in 
a* directions, mntr in pride than in fear, uoo that she hears Balpho croakin’ at 
a distance, and the wee panters begtunin’ again to twitter araang the feathers, 
lookin’ out noos and thens wi’ their bit heads frae that coaey bield— 

KOKTH. 

Here is a little bit bookie, which pray put into vour pocket for wee Jamie 
-Barnes. ** The IJbrarv of Entertaining Knowledge,’’ voL i. part i. en¬ 
titled ** The Menageries/' ** Quadrupeds described and drawn from living 
subjects.’’ 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, sir. He’s just perfectly mad about a’ mainner o* birds and 
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Wi'el I like to look nt him lookin* at a new picture! MctluTiks I 
sej the vera sow]c growin’ within liim as he glowers! The study o’ natural 
hist try, maist ns^uiedly, sliould be begun w'hen you’re a bairn, and when 
ynu’ic a man, you’ll bo band and glove wi’ a* tlic beasts o’ the fluid, and birds 
o’ the air—their various names familiar to you as lioiisehold words—tlicir 
habits as wed kent, or aibllns boticr, than your ain—sac that you hae ac¬ 
quaintances, and companions, and fdens in the maist solitary pl:tces--and 
need never weary for want o’ ihochls and feelings even in a desert, if but ae 
tcathcry or filmy wing cross between you and tlic horizon. 

NORTH, 

There is in London, ns perhaps you know, a Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, which lias puldished, very widely, many admirable treatises 
—chiefly on Physical, though their plan comprehends Moral—subjects. For 
all the enlightened labours of that Society have I ahvays ])raycd for success; 
for I liisire that all men may live in the light of liberty and truth. 

bDErHEun. 

That’s the redeemin’ trait in your character, sir. 0, but you’re a glorious 
auld Tory, jMr Xortb. Your love for the past ncitlur deadens your joy in the 
present, nor inspires you wi’ fear for the future. You TCiierate the wcather- 
Btaiiis on the trunk o’ the tree o’ knowledge, yet you rejoice to see its 
branches every year flinging a wider sliadow. 

NORTH, 

Why, my dear James, the Magazine, witli all its faults, which have been 
neithof few nor small— 

SlIEPHIiai). 

And wlia ever saw either a book or a man worth praibin’ that was na as w'cel 
worth abusin' ? In a’ great gifts there’s a mixtur o' gude and evil- 

NOK'in. 

lias spread knowlcdpe among the people of Ilritain. In Theology, PhiIoK)phy, 
Politics, Literature, Lite and ^Manners, Mug;i has, on the wlioli*, been soimit, 
and she has hem consi^Jeiit. She may be faid to be in herself a Library of 
Useful and Fnttrtaiiiing Knowledge. 

bnLPHi.un. 

But what for ca’ they this bookie the JMeJ’.agcrie, ^ir? 

NOlt'lit. 

A wall-cboscn name, James. There, o.-^ in a Menagerie, you behold— 

nif, 

I see, I scc-^Thc wood-cut-* r.rc capital—but hoo’s the letter-press, sir? 

KOHTII. 

AVhy, there you have upwards of two luindrcd closely printed pages, fine 
paper and type, with nearly a score of adiniralde representations of animals, for 
a couple of fliilHngs! The clicajust thing I cmt saw—and s(» far from being 
a cateb-penny—it is got up, in all its dipurtiucnts, by ni<'n of real talent, and 
knowledge of tbc f^ubjict. 

Siiia'JiEui). 

It's incredibly cheap; and I ftar maun be a losing concern. 

NOU'i II. 

. No, James, it will bo a gaining concern. The conductors of the Ubrarj’ uf 
Entertaining Knowledge have resolved that it Khali be sold at tbc lowest pos- 
rate, and arc little anxious about profit* But let them go on as they have 
bc^^n, and I do not doubt that the sale of their monthly parts may soon rcaclt 
twenty—thirty—why not forty thousand ? 

b'llEI'HKUT). 

Na—na. It can never do that. Moga docs na sell that. 

NORTil. , 

Doesn't she That shews how little you know of Slaga. By the by, James, 
iKave not aeeu Maga for some months—not since Christmas. 1 thought her 
rafber dull last time we hsS a tCtc u Ute. I was absolutely so very ungallant 
M to fall asleep with her in my arms. The wick of tlic candle got about a foot 
long— the tail of her gown took fire—and Buchanan Lodge was within an ace 
of U'ing reduced to ashes. 
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SIIEPHEnD. 

^ You would lino brolren out o* the conflagration in the shape o* A phoenix, 
sir, the secular bird of ages." 15ut wlia’s the vccce-ycditor ? 

NOMTU. 

She ediiB lierself, James. She reiniiids me of on ovange-trcc in a consem- 
tory—blossom and truit beautifully blended at all times among the radiant 
cvcr-groin. The sun forgets her not—and an hour now and then of open 
window bathes her in nioruing or evening dew ; so gaze on her when you will, 
and bhu is bright and balmy in immortal youth. 

siiErHEiin. 

You assuredly are, sir, the idlest auld sinner in a* this warld, yet you never 
Recin weary o’ life; and your face aye wears an expression as if some new 
thocht were visitin' your mind, and passin’ aft'in i-mile^ or froons. rather than 
woul«,—the ahoriginni and only universal langnge, o’wliich a bodync^cr for¬ 
gets the grammar, and o' which the construction, though simple, is compre¬ 
hensive, and capable o’ ten thousand iut'.rprctatioiis, according to the spirit in 
which it is read—inair copious cilh'T than the Hebrew or the Greek, though 
the roots aic but few'; but oh ! the compound ejilihcls, countless as the motes 
i’ the sun o’ a sinnner ir.ornin'! I wed believe, sir, that u’ your life lang you 
were never a single moment idle. 

NOIlTir. 

Idle! Xo—.lames—not even in sleep. Ytt, do you know, that my sleeping 
seems to Iiave no kindred with iny w.iUingsoul. Seldom, I may say never, do I 
dnuin of this wahiii:' world. I have every ni^dit a new fc6t of itiends In sleep, 
wdiom I know mid love. Tii y jm’-s away with the morning light, and never 
more return. Sometimes they seem if they were phantom^ 1 had been fa¬ 
miliar with in youth—in boylmcd—in infancy—but 1 know not their names, 
nor can vecul the memory of the limes or places where wo had met in joy- 
only I fed that liny are lovely, loving, and beloved 1 Wc talk of strange and 
delightful things, and walk overshadowed by blits divine,—but— 

snrriiKrn. 

I never met a man before that had drciris o’ that kind besides mysdl— 

> ourir. 

I never, iny dear .lames, saw your face in a dream—yet my dreams arc of¬ 
ten perfectly happy—nor do I remember to have once dwaml of any book, 
o r ■ - 

SIIEl'lIKaT). 

Did you never dream of being married, sir ? 

KOKTil. 

Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! 

RiicrnEnn. 

What! You’re no gaun to greet ? 

NOllTlI. 

Whilt larpc dewy orbs divine, angelical eyes in angelical faces, have fixed 
thems'^lvcK np'Ui n.ine, overcharged with love, as if the beings beaming there 
had bfcn eoiniips«ioncd to ]>our iminoitnl heaven into my mortal heart I No 
doubts, no fears, no ini's. ivnipr!, such as haunt and trouble all our delights in 
this waking world ! Ilut one pure seraie How of bliss, deep and higli as tlic 
blue marbled heaven of ihc Dream that heard the very music of tlic spheres 
chiming, as the Paradise in which wc stood, face to face with a seraph, kepi 
floating not insensibly through the fragrant ether! The voice that Ryllablcd 
Biich overwhelming words! Kinhraccnicnts that blended spirit with spirit I 
Perishings into iiitcnber life! Swoonings away into spiritual regions! Ite- 
awakenings into consciiJiusnfss of breath and blood almost stopt by rapture! 
Then, the dying away back ag.'iin—slowly but sadly—into carllily cxisUnce— 
till, with a beating heart, wc knew again that we were the thralls of sense, 
and d*' 0 nu'd to grovd like wonr'.a upon the dust—tlw melancholy dusi of this 
our prison-house, from which, except in dreams, there is no es'cape, and from 
wliich at last we may be set free but for the eternal' darkness of the grave !— 
Oh ! .Tanus—.lamcc!—what if the soul be like the body mortal, and all that 
wc shall ever know of heaven, only such glorious, but delusive dreams! 
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SHErnCHD. 

Sic visions leave just the vera opposite impression on my mind. Something 
divine, and therefore iintnortal, needs must be the spirit within us, that, when 
a' the senses ure locked up in sleep, can yet {;lority the settiii’ sun into an ap« 
parition far inair magnificent than ever sank into the sea ahint the western 
mountains. But whisht! Is that an angel singin’ ? 

NORTH. 

No, James; ’tU my gardener's little daughter, Flora— 

anbt'iiKiU). 

Happy ns ony burd. Music is indeed the natural voice o’ joy. First, the 
bosom feels free frae a’ anxiety—tlirn a kind o’ gladness, without ony definite 
cause or object, settles ower the verra essence o’ lifeerelong there is a heatin’ 
and stirrin' at the heart, as some suddenly remembered thoeht passes owrr it 
like a brighter sunbeam,—by and by, the innocent young cretur, siltin’ by 
herself, puin’ wi' lier wco white hauns the weeds frae amang the flowers, und 
half loath to fiing them awa’, some o' them bein’ sae bonny, although without 
ony fragrant smelt, can nac langer contain the happiness Bowin’ within her 
snaw'white breist, but })rpjk8 out, as uco ye hear your boiinie Flora, into 
some auld Scottish snug, inaist likely inournfn’, for is ayv nkin, sir, to 

grief. Ay, sir, the I'lowcrs o’ the Forest! Ami sae truly doth f^hc sing, that J 
kenna whclher to ca’ her Swcct-voice, or Fine*ear ! Has na that ciuienci’, in* 
deed, u dyin’ fa'? Nor should 1 wonder if the unseen cretur ut this momiiit 
had her face wut wi' tears ! 

* NOii'i n. 

Methinks, Janies, I could better bear everlasting darkness than evtilast- 
ing silence. The memory seems to have more command over sights than over 
sounds. We can shut our eyes, yet see uil nature. Hut music, excejit when it 
breathes, has no residing place w ithin the eiUs of the car. So faint, so dim, 
the dream, it hardly can be said to be—til) one single note uwak« k. and tlieu 
the w'hole tune is suddenly It t loo.''C uimn the soul! Blindness, methinks, I 
could endure and live,—but in deafness, my spirit would die w ithin me, and 
1 should pray fur death. 

SiiKcni'K n. 

Baith maun he sair irinl?, y«t liaitli art* cheerfully borne. The finth is, sir, 
that a Christian can bear ony thing—Cor ae moiinn't’s thought, (lurii.g his re¬ 
pining, tells him whence the afHieiion eonie>—und then soriow saftLiis aWa* 
into resignation, and delight ‘•ruiK into the heart o’ tin- niaist dt solatc. 

N(»MT1I. 

The creature now Ringing away at her pleasant work, a hw weeks ago. lost 

her mother. There never was a more affectionate or more dutiful child,—yet 

as you .said, James, Flora is now happy as u bird. 

RIti JMIFIiJ). 

^ Vet perhaps, sir, were wc to corn*' ujinn lier the nuo—She has stopt sirgln’ 
a' at ance, in the vtra middle o' the tunc—we micht see her sittirt’ idle amang 
the flowers, wi' r: pale face, greitin’ hy hcrscll, as .she keips lookin’ at her 
black gown, and thinkin' on that hurial.ttay, or her father’s countenance, that 
sin ayne has seldom brichten’d. 

NOUTII. 

There is something most affecting in the natural sorrows of poor men, my 
dear Shepherd, as, after a few days' wrestling with affliction, they appear again 
at their usual work—melancholy, but not miserable. 

sii CPU I. tii>. 

You ken a gude deal, sir, about the IHc and cliaracfcr of the poor; but then 
it’s frae philosophical and poetical observation and ^mpathy— no frae ort- 
and.part participation, like mine, in thdr merriment and their meeserv. Folk 
ia what tltcy ca’ the upper classes o’ society, a’ look upon life, mair or less, as 
M scene o* enjoyment, and amiistmcm, and delicht. They get a’ selfish in 
ihtir sentiibilitieB, and would fain mak the very laws o' iiatur obi dienl to ihdr 
wull. Thus they cherish and encourage habits o* thocht and feeling, that 
are maist adverse to obedience and resignation to the decrees o’ the Almighty 
—when ihcee decrees dash in pieces Email the idols o’ their earthly worship. 

VOUTIl. 

Too true, alas I my dearest Shepherd. 
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SHEril£BO> 

Pity me! how they moan, and groan, and greet, and wring their hauns, 
and tear their hair, even auld folk their thin grey hair, when death comes into 
tlie hod-room, or Uic verra drawing-room, and carries aflf*in his clutches some 
wee bit spoiled bairn, yaummerin' amang its playthings, or keepin* its mither 
awake a’ nicht by its perpetual cries! 

NO&TH. 

Touch tenderly, James^on— 

suEriiP.np. 

Ane w'ad think that nac parents had ever lost a child afore—yet hoo niony 
a sraa' funeral jIo you see ilka day pacin’ alang the streets unheeded on amang 
the carts and hackney-coachcs! 

NORTH. 

Unheeded, as a party of upholsterer's men carrying furniture to a new 
house. 

SHI. Tin: 111). 

There is little or naething o' this thochtless, this senseless clamour in kin- 
iTd houses, when the cloud o’ God's judgment passes ower them, and orders 
are gicn for a grave to bo dug in the* kirkyard. A' the Iiouho is hushed and 
fjiiaic—•ju'.t the hamc uh if the ])atient were still sick, and no gaen awa'—the 
lather, and perhaps the mother, the brothers, and the sisters, are a gangin' 
about their ordinary business, wi’ grave faces nac doubt, and some o’ them 
now and ilicn tlicliiin' the draps iruc their een ; but, after the first black day, 
little audible greetin', and nue indecent and impious outcries. 

NOKTil. 

The angler calling in at the cottage would never know that a corpse was 
the cause of the calm, 

SIll.VllJ III). 

lliuh folk, if they saw sic douce, composed ongoings, wad doubtless wonder 
to think 1)0) c.illuus, hoo insensible were the poor! That natur had kindly 

denied to tln'in t'hose line feelings that belong to cultivated life! But if they 
hc'ird the prajer o’ tlie imld man at niilu, wlieii the survivin’ family were on 
thi'ir ki;e -'- ai jmnd ihe wa’, ami hi^ pair wite iicist him in the holy circle, 
ti)v y wad ken heUei, and cuni'ess that th> le is something as suhlinn-, at. it is 
sincet'e and simple, in the rosignaiiou aiiii piety of those liumble Chrii^tiuns, 
wliosc doom it is to live by the sweat o’ their brow, and who are tauglit, al- 
inos» irac the cradU* to the gravi*, to feel ivcry hour they breithe, tliat all 
they enjoy, and all iln y sutler, is dropt down from the hand o' God, almost as 
visiblv as the dew or ttii' hail,—and nv))ce tludr faith in thing.- unstm and 
eteuial, is firm as their hehef it) things seen and temporal—and that tlicy a' 
feel, sir, when leltin’ doon the coffin into the grave! 

NOKTlI. 

Take another glass, my dear Jriciul, of Mrs Gentle's elder-floivor wine. 

siiI riiI ten. 

Frontignae! But, harken! 'I'hcre, again, the bit happy mothcrlc«s crettir 
is beguiled intoanitlier sang ! Her ain voice, sir, brings comfort frae a’ the 
air around, even us if it were an angel's sang, singin’ to her frae the heart o’ 
heaven ! 

NOUTIl. 

From how many spiritual sources come assuagings of oui most mortal 
griefs! 

sill pti):rd. 

It’s a strathspey!—! canna undcrsitmd the want o’ an ear. When I'm 
alone, I’m aye eitlicr whistlin', or singin', or huminin’, till 1 fa' into thochi; 
and then baith thochts and feelings are swayed, if Fm no sair mista’en, in 
their main current by the tune, whether gay or sad, that your heart has been 
harpin’ on ; so, if I had nu a glide ear, the loneliness o' the hills wad be unco 
wearisome, unvisited by involuntary dreams about iudeBnite things! Do folk 

aye think iu words ? 

Generally, I suspect. 


NORTH. 
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BilKPUEUD, 

Vet the thoclits mnim come first, surely. I fancy words and thochts fly 
until ane anither*s Launs. A tliousan’ thochts may be a* wrapt up in ae wee 
bit word—just as a thousand bdautics in ac wee bit flower. They boith ex¬ 
pand out into beauty—and thon there's nac end to the creations o’the eye 
and the ear—for the soul sits abint the pupil o’ the tane, itnd the dnim o’ the 
liiher, and takin' a hint frae tone Qf hue, cxpiwtiatea ower the univerae. 

KOJITII. 

Scottish Music, iny dear James, is tamo rather monotonous. 

SllEl'HERP. 

So is Scottish Poetry, air. It has nae great range ; but human natur never 
wearies o' its ain prime elementary feelings. A man may sit a haill nicht by 
his ingle, wi’ his wife and bairns, without either thinkin' or feelin’ mucklc; 
and yet he’s perfectly happy till bed-lime, and says his prayers wi’ fervent 
gratitude to the Giver o’ a’ mercies. It's only whan he’s begiiinin* to tire o* 
the immmin’ o’ tlic wheel, or o' his wife flytin’ at the weans, or o* the weans 
upsottin’ the stools, or ruggin ane anither’s hair, that his fancy takes a very 
poetical flight into the regions o’ the Imagination. Sae lang’s the heart sleeps 
amang its aflections, it d walls upon few images; but these inioges may be in- 
flnitcly varied ; and, when expressed in words, the variety will be fi.lt. Sae 
that, after a’, it’s scarcely correct to ca* Scottish Poetry monotonous, or Scot¬ 
tish Iklusic cither, ony mair than you wou'd ca* a kiutra level, in bonnic gen¬ 
tle ups and downs, or a sky dull, though the clouds were neither mony nor 
Tnultiforin; a’ depends upon the spirit. Twa-three notes may mak' a inaist 
bcautifu’ tunc; t>va-threc woody knowes a bonny landscape; and there are 
some bit streams atnang the lulls, without ony striking nr very peculiar scenery, 
that it's no possible to dauncr along at gloatnin’ without fccliti' them to be 
visionary, as if they flowed tlirough a land o' glamour. It’s tlic same thing 
wi’ faces. J..ittle depends on the features; a' on the composition. There is a 
nameless somctldng that tells, when the colour o’ the een, and o' the hair, 
and o’ the checks, and the roundin’ afF o’ the chin rin until tlic throat, ami 
then a .va’ afl*, lik a wave o’ the sea, until the breast is a' harmonious as mu¬ 
sic ; and leaves ane lookin’ at the lasses as if they were listenin’ *' to a melo- 
dy thai’s sw'cctly play’d in tunc !” Sensibility feels a* this ; Genius creautes 
it j and in Poetry it dwells, like the charm in the Amulet. 

KOKTH. 

.Tames—look through the loophole. Do you not think, xny dear Shepherd, 
that the character of a man is known in his works ? 

silt rio.Ki). 

Gurney ! as I’m a Christian ! That's really too bad, sir. A body cauna sit 
down in an arbour, to crack an hour wi' an auld frien', but there is a shorU 
liaun writer at your lug, joltin' you doon for extension at his leisure—and 
convertin’ you frac a preevat character at the Dodge, inttl a public one la thoe 
confounded, thac accursed Noctes Ambrosiana'. 

KORTII. 

Gurney, leave out that last epithet. 

sncriiKnn. 

If you do I’ll fell you. But, Mr North, many o’ my freeus ■ — 

NORTH. 

I know it, my dear James— but treat them with contempt, or shall I take 
up a few of them by the scroof of the neck, with my glove on, as one wotdd 
take up a small scotched viper, and fling him over the wall, to crawl a few 
inches before deatli, on the dust of the road ? 

SHLrHrRU. 

Their vulgar venom shall never poison my ear, my dear sir. But had na- 
tur but gien them fangs, hoo the reptiles wad bite! lliere’s a speeder, sir, on 
your chin. 

voRTit. y 

I love spiders. Look atthe lineal descendant of Arachne, how beautifully 
she descends from the chin of Christo]>her North to the lower region of our 
earth!—But speaking of public and private characters" ■■■ 
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, . SIIEPIIEnP. 

That 8 a puzzUn* questioDj sir.—Let’s speak o’ Poets. Ae thing’s eerii^; 
that afore j/ou can express ony ae single thought or fcelin* in poetry, yon mattn 
hac hncl it in your spirit or heart, strong, distinct, fresh, and bricht, in real 
icevin t-xperience and actual nalur. It nmviii hat* been, whether oiiginstin* 
entirely in yoursell, or transfused through you by anither, your ain bonny 
feedy possession and property--clbe it’ll nj be worth a strae in verse. Eh ? 


Granted. 


Mou'ni. 


STItPlinUD. 

Secondly, however a poet may WTitc weel by fits and starts, in a sort o’ in¬ 
spiration like, thac fits and starts themsells can only come frae a state o’ the 
spccrit habitually meditative, and rejoicin’ in its ain free moods. Therefore, 
however muckle they may astoiiifli you that dos s na ken him, they are just 
characteristic o' his natur as the rest o' his itmir ordinary proceedings, and 

maun be set down to the score o’ his natural and indigenous constitution. Kh? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 


SHEMlF.Hn. 

'What a poet maist dearly and devoutly loves, about that wall ho, of caorse, 
write the feck o’ his poetry. Ilis poetry, therefore, wuil contain mair of hii 
deeper, inner self, than onything else can do in this world—that’s to say, if he 
be a real poet, and no a prctendiT. I’or I'll defy ony human cretur, nnleeshe 
has some sinister end to gain, to kce]» wTitln’, or speakin' either, a’ his life 
long about things that dinna coii’-titute his chief happiness. Eh 't 

KOKTII. 

Granted. 


siiKPiinun. 

Fourthly, if his poetry be guile, ami if the states o’ sowlc formin' the staple 
o't be also gude, and if his pueni'i i>e sae numerous and important as to hac oc¬ 
cupied him m dr or less a’ his life lang, then I sliud like to know on what ither 
principle he can be a bad man, except that he be a hypocrite—but if he be a 
liypocrito, lhal’ll be seen at ance in his poetry, for ii'il be bad—but then the 
verra reverse, by tlic suppu.sition, is tlu case', iur his poetry is gude; and 
therefore, if he be na a gude man, taken on the whole, a’ this warkl and 
this life’s delusion thegithur, black’s white, het cauld, virtue vice, and frae 
&ic a senseless life as the present there can be nac reason to believe in a future. 
And thus you end in a denial of the Deity, ami avoo yoursell to be an atheist. 
Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted almost. 

siiEritimn. 

Fifthly, sir—What’s this I was gaun to say ? Ou ay. A man's rcid cha¬ 
racter, then, is as truly shown in his i>octry as in his religion. When he is 
]>oetical and wlicii he is religious, he is in his highest states. He exists at his 
best. Then and tlierein is the perfection o’ Ids natur. But it disna follow— 
by no mainner u' means—hut that the puir mortal cretur may be untrue to 
himscll—untrue haith to his poetry and to his religion—and ower afccn stain 
liinisell wL' a' sorts o’ vices and cninea. King David did sac—yet wha ever 
doubted either his poetry or his religion—or whare would you look for either, 
or for the man hiinsell, nut in his Psalms ? Eh ? 

NORTH. 

Granted, James—granted. 

SIIERHERI). 

Jf the Bard o’ virtue and morality, and religion and immortal truth, sink 
down frae his elevation ainang the stars, and soil his spirit wi' the stain o* clay, 
what dues that pruve but that he is not a SDaph, inspirwl though he be, but 
like the suinphs around liim, a sinner—Oh ! a greater biiiner than they, be¬ 
cause tumblin’ frae a loftier lieiglu, and sinkin* deeper into the mire that be¬ 
dabbles bis glorious wings, that shall require other waters to cleanse them than 
over flowed fruc Helicon. 

KORTR. 

These are solemn—yes mournful truths. 
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SHErHsnxi. 

Shew me ac leerin' mortal man, consistent m* himsell, and at a* times sub¬ 
ject to the rule o’ life as it is revealed in scripture, and then tell me that a 
good, a great poet is not truly shewn in his warks, and I will believe you— 
but not till then—for the humblest and the highest spirit, if trietl by tfaot test, 
will bailh be found wantin '; and a' that I a^k for cithar^^ anc or the itber 
set o’ sinners is—justice. <> 

# 0 RTII. 

Yet Bometbing there seems to be uMXfdaincd in the subject. 

There maun aye be left something unexplained in every subject, sir. But 
hear till me ae minute lunger. A man may deliver himsell up to poetry wi’ 
too total a devotion—sue tliat he comes to dislike common life. Thdt’s much 
in common life, sir, as you ken, that's puinfu/und a sair restraint on tbewull. 
Folk maun learn not only to thole, but ahsoluiily to love, many thingn in 
ithers that would cut but a poor figure in poetry ; and to clierish many things 
in thcmsells that hae iiae relation wliatsomever wi’ the imagination. Every head 
o' a house maun be smsible o’ that wha docs his duty us a husband, u father, a 
master, and a friend. I .ct these things bo forgotten, or I'elt to ho bui densonie— 
and the mind tliat loves at all times to expatiate freely in u warld u’ its uin— 
even tbougii the elements o*t be a' human—is under a strong temptation to do 
sae—and then the life o’ llie man becomes defective and disordered. In such 
cases, the poet %vho loves virtue in her ideal beauty, and worships her in spirit 
and in truth, may frac her autliority yet be a recreutit—in real Jilc. That’s a 
short solution o* much that's puz/.lin' and perplexiu' in the conduct o' men o' 
genius; but there's anitlier key to the ddliculty, sir—only 1 fear I’m getlin' 
tedious and tiresome. 


NOUTJI. 

No—no—my dear James—go on. 

SII l.l’ll i. U3>. 

There’s danger in the indulgence o’ feelings, Iv t them be oven tiie liiglicst 
and the holiest o’ our nature, without constant corrci-i'omiin’ praenee in pre¬ 
vent their degeneration into mere uiiiiless unpulsis—and tliese aimless in 
puUi!i are foutid b\it a wt ;ik protection apoiust the tcinpUtiun^ th.it a'tsiul us 
in this world. Why, sir, ] verily believe that religion itsell m-iv he indulged 
in to excess, when frequent ca's aic no made on iin n to act, as well us to think 
and fed. Tlie man ol religion is jKTft'ctly sincire, though he be fotnid wanting 
when put to trial—just liki- the man of genius. Well-doing is nee.ssary.— 

N oiri II. 

There you have hit the nail on the head, Jamc.s. 


-SlinrilKKU. 

Shull wc say then, in conclusion, tliut the true ehar.icter of a true poet is al¬ 
ways exhibited in his poetry Eb.^ It must be so—Burns, Byron, ('owjier, 
■Wordsworth, arc all, in difflrint ways, pniofs of ihi- irutli of tlie ajioiuhcgiu. 

NOllTlt. 

But what think you, James, of the vulgar belief, that a ba l private may be 
t good public character ? 


Sill PtTKUlt. 

Tliat it ib indeed a rao.st vulgar hi lief. A bad private character ib a black¬ 
guard—and how could a blackguard make a gude public character f Eh ? 

NORTH. 


That's a poser. 


8IN.T‘II I'.UJI. 

Only you see there's scarcely sic a thing as morality in jiolitical life ; or if 

there be, it’s anither code, and gangs by the name o’ Expediency. A black¬ 
guard may be a gae gude judge o’ maist kinds o' cxpe.iienry—l»ut whenever 
tlie question gels dark and ilithcult, you maun hue recourse to the licht o’ con- 
■cience, and what becomes o' the blackguard then, sir > lie gangs hliiid-fuuld* 
cd ow'er a precipice, and is dashid to pieces. But besides expediency, tliire'a 

wbat they ca'honour—national honour—and though I scarcely see hoo it is— 
yet great blackguards in private life hae a sense o’ that, and wadno, but under 
great temptation, aacrifeece't. A bribe, however, administered to their be- 
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Bcttin’ sin, whatever that may be, will generally do the business, and they 
will Sell even the freedom of their country for women or gold. 

NOUTIl. 

I do not well know what to think of public men just now, James. 

SilKrUEUJ). 

They seem to be a poor pitifu* pack the maist o* them, especially, wi* sum 
Iwa or three excentions—our ain Forty-Fjvc. Whenever a man past thirty 
tells me that he has changed his op44on about ony given thing in ony given 
time, gude manners alanc binder me Itae telUn* him that lie is a lecar.—But 
let’s hae iiae politics. Wliat the deevil arc you tliiiikin’ about that you’re 
no attendin' to mu speakin’ ? Dinna be absent For Heaven's sake gie ower 
that face. Ay, there the black thunder>cloud has passed awa', and your be¬ 
nign and beautifu' auld physsiogiiomy ance inair looks like itscll in the licht 
o’ heaven. 

nouth. 

I clianccd to look at this ring—- 

SilKFHERD. 

What.^ The anc on your wee finger? The finest diamond ever glittered. 

NOltTil. 

And the image of the Noble Being, in reuiembrunce cf whom I have worn 
it for twenty years, rose u]) belbre me—methought in the very attitude in 
which he used of old to addre.Hs a public assembly-^tho right arm extended-"' 
so- 

811KrnERT>. 

Few things in this weary warld sae delichtfu* as Keepsakes ! Nor do they 
ever, to my lieart at least, nor to my een, ever lose their tender, their power- 
fu’ charm! 


NOUTH. 

Ilow Bl)ght-~-li()w Kmall-—bow tiny a memorial, saves a beloved frieud from 
oblivion—worn on the finger- 


sin nii:R]). 

Or cIos(‘ to the heart! Kspucially if he be dead ! Nac thocht sac unsupport- 
able us that o’ entire, total, blank forgcifulucss—when the cretur that ance 
laucht, and sang, and wept to ws, close to our bid4*, or in our verra arms, is 
as if her smiles, lier voice, her tears, her kisses, had nev^r been! She and them 
a’ swallowed up in the dark nothiiignt ss o' the dust! 


NORTU. 

It is not safe to .say, Jainus, tbat any one single tl'ougbt thut ever was in 
tbc iniiul ib i'orgotten. U mgy be gone, utterly gone—hkc a l)ir<l out of a 
cage. But a thought is not like a bird, a mortal thing ; and why may it not, 
after many many long }cars have past by—so many and so long that we look 
with a sort of quiet longing on the churchyard heaps—why may it not return 
all it once from a “ far countnV,” fn sh, and fair, and bright, us of yore, when 
first it gliiU'd into being, uj) from among the heaven-dew-opened i>ore8 in the 
celestial soil of tlie soul, and ** possessed it wholly," as if there for ever were 
to have been its blissful ab.diiig-])lacc, in those sunny regions where sin and 
sorrow as yci hacl shewn their evjl eyes, but durst not venture in, to scare off 
from the paradise even otic of all it*? divinost inmates ! Why may not the 
thought, I ask, rclurn—or rather, rise up again on the spirit, from which it 
has never flown, but lain hushed in that mysterious dormitory, where ideas 
sleep, all ready to awake again into life, even when irioit like death—for 
Ideas are as birds of passage, and they arc also akin to the wintcr-slc' pers, 
HO ihut no man comprehends ibcir e.xith or their cnlrancer, or can know whe¬ 
ther any one of all ilie tribe is at any one moment a million of miles off, or 
wheeling round his head, and ready to perch on his hand! 


sHi.rnnnn. 

Alloo me, sir, noo to press you to anitber glass o’ Mrs Gentle’s elder-flower 
wine. 


NORTH. • 

Frontignac !—Now, do you, James, take up the ball—for I'm out of 
breath. 

sHEPHsan. 

To please you, sir, 1 hae read lately—or at least tried to vead<«»thae books, 
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and lectures, and what not, on the Association o' Ideas—and yon explana¬ 
tions and theories of Taromas Broon’s, and Mr Dugald Stewart's, and Mr 
AHiron's, and the lave, seetn, at the lime the volume's lyin’ open afore you, 
jMiiunal aneuch—sae that you canna help believin' that each o’ them has flung 
cluon a grout big bunch o’ keys, wi' a clash on the table, tie'll enable you to 

open a' the locks o' a' the doors o’ dj^Tcmple o' Natur. Sut, dog on’t! the 
verra lir^t lock you try, the key’ll lio fit! Or if it fits, you cannot get it to 
turn roun', though you chirt wi’ your^toa hands till you're baith black and 
red in the face, and desiderate angry. A’ the l^Ictaphcesicks that ever were 
Ihcorcczed into a system o' Pliilosophy *11 never clear up the mystery o’ me¬ 
mory ae hue, or enable me norony body else to understand hoo, kt ae time, 

i ’c may knock on your head wi* your loof or nieve till it’s sair, withoi^t awa- 
Eening u single thoclit, ony mair than you woiild awauken a dormouse in the 
heart o' the bole of un aik,by tappin’on the rough hide; while at another time, 
you canna gie your head a jic to the ac side, without tens o’ ihousans u’ 
thochts fleein’ out o' your mouth, your noae, and your een, just like a swarm 
o’ bees playin’ whurr—and bum—into the countless sky, when by chance you 
hue upset a skep, or the creturs o' thair accord, and in the passion u’ their 
ain iuKtiuck, arc aff after their Queen, and havin’ tormented half the kinira- 
side for hours, a' at last settle down on the branch o' an «j)plc-trec perhaps,— 
the maist unlikely, to all appearance, they could find—and j>erplcxin’ to the 
man wi’tl»e ladder, and the towel outower his face,—because the QueciwBee 
prcferrtd, for some inscrutable reason, that ackwartl br.inch.lo u* itlu r restinj;- 
plnccs un whicli she could hac rested her doup, aUhougli it was physically 
and morally iinposbiblc that she could ever hae seen the tree afore, never ha¬ 
vin' been alloo’d to set her foot ayont the door o’ the skej), for reasons best 
known to her subjects, or at least lur .Ministers, who, unlike sume itlurs 1 
niicht iiietitlon, dinnu despise the voice o’ Uie people, even though it should be 
iiae louder nor a murmur or a hum 1 

KORTII. 

Come, James, no politics—keep to philosophy, 

anLi'HKun. ^ 

The Qucen-Thoclu’g the same’s the Queen-Bcc-^and wnen she’s lot loose 
intill lieaven, out fiecs the liaill swarm o' winged fancies at her lull, wi' u noiue 
like thunder. 

KOnTH. 

But wc were speaking of Keepsakes— 

aiiimir.Kn. 

And sac we are still. I see the road windiup* aUng on the richt haun yon- 
ncr—but we're like passengers loupin' aft* the tap o' the cotch at t!ic fit o’ a 
hill, and divin' devious through a w’ood by a short cut, to catcli her again 
afore she get through the turnpike. 

NORTif. 

The pleasantest way either of travel or of talk. 

SHtI‘HEUD. 

Ton bunder thousan’ million thochts and feelings, and fancies, and ideas, 
and emotions, and passions, and what not, u* lie theg' thcr, lieadsuitd thiaws, 
ill the great, wide, baft, swcllin*, four-posted, mony-piilowed bed u’ the Ima¬ 
gination. Joys, sorrows, hopes, fiars, raptures, agonies, j-hamts, horrors, rc- 
^leiUancL'S, remorses—strange ^d-fcllows indeed, sir—some skuddy-naked, 
some clothed in duds, and some gorgeously apparelled, ready to rise up ahd 
sit down at feasts and festivals - - ■■ 

KORTII. 

Stop, James, stop— 

fiiiFPHtai). 

'Tis the poet alane, sir, that can speak to ony purpose about sic an n.s^ocia- 
liou o* ideas os that, sir; he kens at every hotch amaug them, whilk in about 
to Start up like a sheeted cadaver shiverin’ cauld-nfe as the grave, or a 
Ktoled queen, a rosy, balmy, fragrant-bosomul queen, wi' lang, white, satin 
arms, to twine ronn* your Terra aowle! But the metcphysoccian, what kens 
he about the matter } Afore he has nutten the specs astraddle o' his nose, the 
floor o’ .ihc imagination is a* astir lilee the foaming sea—and aiblins huslicd 

cawm ai deep ai that o' a suuny hill; where lichta and lambs are 
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dancin' thcgether on the greenswards and to the music of the lilting Unties 
amang the golden groves o' broom, proud to see their yellow glories reflected 
in the pools, like blossoms bloomin' in anither world belonging to the Naiads 
and the mermaids! 

NOSTH. 

Sut, James, we were speaking of Keen^es. 

snEFi{ti& 

And sac wc arc still. For what is a keepsake but a material memoiial o’ a 
spiritual happenin' ? Something substawtial, through whose instrumentality 
the shadowy past may re.scttlc on the prcscnt-x-till a bit metal, or a bit 
jewel, or a bit lock o' hair, or a bit paints paper, shall suddenly bring the 
tears into .your startled and softened een, by a dear, delightfu*, overwlielmin* 
image o' Lifc-in>Death ? 

NORTH. 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relies, most tenderly, most dearly, most de> 
voutly, James, do I love a little lock of hair!—and oh! when the head it beau¬ 
tified has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual seems the undying gloss¬ 
iness of the solo remaining ringlet! All else gone to nothing—save and ex¬ 
cept that soft, smooth, burnished, golden, and glorious fragment of the appa¬ 
relling that once hung in clouds aud sunshine over an ongcl's brow 1 

SIIfFHERD. 

Ay—as poor Kirke Wliite says— 

It must have been a lovely head 
Thai had such lovely hair T' 

But ilinna think ony mair upon her the noo, sir. "WTiat fulcs wc arc to sum¬ 
mon up sliadcnvs and spectres Irae the grave, to trouble— 

NOUTJf. 

Her iin.ige tronblen nio not. Why should it ? !Rfethinks I see her walking 
yonder, as if fifty years of life were extinguished, and that were the sun of my 
youth i Look—look—Tame.?!—a figure all arrayed, like Innocence, in white 
garments! (.ionc—igipie!—Vet such visions arc delightful visitants—and the 
diiy, and the cvcnin'.r, and tlie night, arc all sanctified on which the apparition 
co’mvs and goes with a transient, yet immortal smile! 

snj:n(£ai). 

Ay, sir! a lock o' hair, I .agroe wi' you, is far better than ony pictur. It's 
a puirt o' the beloved object hcrsell—it belonged to the tresses that often, lang. 
lang ago, inny hae a’ been suddenly dishevelled, like a shower o' sunbeams, 
ower your l>eatin’bren'?t! But noo solemn thochts sadden the beauty nnee sac 
briebt—sae refulgent—the longer you gaze on't, the mair and mair pensive 
grows the expression of the holy relic—it seems to say, almost upbraidingly, 
“ Wcep'st thou no more for me ?" and then, inrleed, a tear, true to the itnpc- 
risbable alFcction in which all nature seemed to rejoice, “ when life itself was 

young,” bears witness that the object towards which it yearned is no more 
forgotten, now that she has been dead for so many many long weary years, 
than she was forgotten during an hour of absence, that came like a passing 
cloud between us and the sunshine of her living, her loving smiles 1 

NORTH. 

Were a picture perfectly like our deceased friend—no ibade of expression, 
however slight, that was his, awanting—none there, however alight, that be* 
longed not to the face that has faded utterly away—then might a picture— 

MlIRrilERI). 

But then that’s never the case, sir. There's ave something wrang, either 
about the mouth, or the een, or the nose—or what s worst o' a*, you canna fin’ 
fawte wi' ony o’ the features for no being like, and yet the painter, frae no 
kcntiin' the delightfu' character o' her or him that was sittin' till him, leaves 
out o' the face the entire Bpccrit—or aibUns, that the portrait mayna be de¬ 
ficient in expression, he pits in a sharp clever look, like that o’ s blue stock¬ 
ing, into Eaft, dewy, divine een, Bwimmin* wi' Bowle! spoils the month a' th&« 

f ;etber by puckerin''t up at the comers, sae that a' the innocent smiles, mant- 
in' there like kisses, tak flight frac aie prim lips, cherry-ripe though t^y be; 

lu 
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and^ blin' to the delicate, atraugbt, ilne-edged hecht o' her Grecian—her 
Grecian nose—what does the fule do, but raises up the middle o' the brig, or 
—may Heaven never forgle him—cocks it up at the pint sae, that you can 
see up the nostrils—a thing I dinna like at a*—and for this, which he ca's a 
portrait, and proposes sendin* to the Exhibition, he has the conscience to 
charge you—withoutcii the frame—the reasonable soom o''4w hundred poouds 
sterling I 

KORTH. 

Next to a lock of hair, James, is a brooch, or a ring, that has been worn by 
a beloved friend. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae; and then you can put the hair intil the brooch or tho ring—or 
baith—and wear them on your finger and on your breast a’ niebt Utng, dream, 
dream, dreaniin’ awa’ back into tlie vanished world o’ unindurable, and in¬ 
comprehensible, and iuuttcrablc things! 

NORTH^ 

Or what think you of a book, my dear James-^— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, a bit bookie o’ ane’s ain writin*, a poem perhaps, or a garland o* bal- 
lants and sangs, with twa three lovin’ verses on the ily*lfaf, by way o’ inscrip¬ 
tion—for there’s something unco affectionate in inauuscripp—bound on {mr- 
pose for her in delicate white silver-edged cawf, wi' flowers alang ther border, 
or the figure o’ u heart perhaps in the middle, pierced wi' a dart, or breatbin 
out dames like a volcawno. 

NORTH. 

A device, James, as natural as it is new. 

SHCVdfJRD. 

Kane o’ your sneers, you auld satirist. Whether natural or unnatural, 
new ('r auld, the device, fra being sac coinmoii, canna be far wrang—for a' 
the warld has been in love at ae time or itlicr u' its life, and kens best hoo to 
express ils ain passion. What see you ever in love-sangs that’s at a’ new? 
Never ac hingic word. It’s just the same thing ower .again, like a vernal shower 
patterin’ aniang the buddin’ woods, liut let the lines eoine swi^etly ami saftly, 
and a wee wildly loo, fra the lips o’ Genius, and they shall delight a’ mankind, 
and womankind too, without evti wcaryin’ them, wliether they be said or sung. 
But try to be original—to keep aff a‘ that ever has been said afore, for fear o’ 
plagiutisin, or in amliiiiun o' originality, and your poem 'II he like a bit o’ ice 
that you hae taken into your mouth unawawres for a lump o’ white sugar. 

NORTH. 

Now, my dear James, the hour is elapsed, and wc must to our toilet. The 
Gentles will be here in a jiffey, and I know not how it is, but intimate as we 
are, and attached by the kindest ties, I never feel at my ease in their com¬ 
pany, in the afternoon, unless my hair be powdered, my ruffles on, and my 
silver buckles. 


SHEPHERD. 

Do you mean the buckles on your shoon, or the buckles on your breeks ? 

NORTH. 

My shoon, to be sure. James—James! 

SHcnir UP. 

2*11 tell you a secret, sir—and yet it’s nae great secret either; for I'm o’ 
opinion that we a’ ken our ain hearts, only wc dinna ken what’s best for 
them,—you’re in love wi’ Mrs Gentle. Na, iia—dinna liang down your head, 
and bluSn in that gate; there’s nae harm in’t—nae sin—only you should 
marry her, sir; for I never saw a woman aae in love wi’ a man, in a’ my born 
days. 


NORTH. 

I cannot bring myself to think so, my dear James. 

siiErni'RP. 

Tuts. You canna attempt to walk across the room, that her twa een are 
lio followin’ you on your crutch, wi’ a mixed expression o’ love, and fear lest 

yot^ould ft’ and dislocate your knee-pan, or- 

north. 

il, ‘Why, you know, James, well enough, that for the last twelve- 
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month 1 have worn it, not for use, but ornament. I am thinking of laying 
it aside entirely. 

SIIEFHERI). 

** And capering nimbly in a lady’s chamber!” Be persuaded by me, sir, 
and attempt nae sic thing. Naobody supposes that your constitution's broken 
in upon, sir, or that you’re subject to a ^ncral frailty o’ natur. The gout's a 
local complaint wi’ you>-and what the wi^t is a man for hacin’ an occasional 
pain in his tae.^ Besides, sir, there’s a great deal in habit—and Mrs Gentle 
haa been sae lang accustomed to look at you on the crutch, that there's nae 
sayin' boo it niichlbe, were youtogie owrc that captivatin’ hobble, and figure 
on the floor like a dancing master. At your time o’ life, you cud never howp 
to be an extremely—an uncommonly active man on your legs^nd therefore 
it’s better, it's wiser, and it’s safer, to continue a sort o’ lameter, and keep to 
the crutch. 

NORTH. 

But does she absolutely follow me with her eyes ? 

SHEniEKD. 

She just reminds me, sir, when you’re in the room wi’ her, o* a bit image o’ 
a duck soomin' about in a bowl o’ water at the command o' a loadstanc. She’s 
really a bonny body—and no sac* auld either. Naebody ’ll lauuh at the mar¬ 
riage—and 1 shouldna be surprised if you bad —” 

NORTH. 

'Die world's dread laugh,” ns it is called, has no terrors to me, my dear 
Jainc'S— 

snri’HKun. 

Nane whatever—I weel ken that;—and I think I see you siltin’ wi’ your 

E oothcre<l luad, aside her in the chay drawn by four blood horses, cavin their 
cads till tlio ib:im flics owre the hedges, a' adorned wi’ white ribbons, and the 
posiiliuii'i wi’ great brabl facuitr^ on their breasts like roses or stars, smackin’ 
their whups, wlalo the croud }iuz/.aw.s you afl' to your honeymoon amaiig the 
mountains- 

Nonrn. 

I will pop the question, this very evening. 

siicriiiiRn. 

Just t.ik it ibr granted that the marriage is to be as bune as the settlements 
can be drawn up—look to her, and speak to her, and press her haun, when¬ 
ever blic puts her arm intil yours, as if it was a’ fixed—and she’ll sunc re¬ 
turn a bit wee saft uncertain squeeze—and then by and by 

NORTH. 

I’ll begin this very evening— 

SHE phi: an. 

Saftly—saftly—moderate your transjwrts. You maun begin by degrees, 
and no be owre tender upon her a’ atanoe, or she’ll wunuer what’s the maitter 
wi’ you—suspcck that, you’re mad, or hae been takin' a drap drink—and arc 
only makin’ a fulc o’ her— 

NORTH. 

lla! yonder she is, James. Gentle by name, and gentle by nature! To 
her delicate touch the door seems open us of itself, and to turn on its 
bingos- 

SHEPHEUl). 

As if they were iled. Wait a wee, and maybe you'll hear her bang’t after her 
like a clap o’ thunder. 

NORTH. 

Hush ! impious man. How meekly the most loveable matron rings the door, 
bell ! What cau that lazy fellow, John, be about, that he does not fly to let 
the angel in } 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps cleanin’ the shoon, or the knives and forks. Noo mind you, behave 
youTsell. Come awa’. 

{TJie Shepherd takes the crutchyond Mr North walks 
towards (ke Lodge us fresh as afivc^gearmold,) 
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'tHE CHBI8TEK1K0. 

AftsAY'i>*<-a half-anpdic sights 
III vests of pare Baplismsl whiter 
^<8 Slother to the Font doth bring 
The little* helpless* nameless thing* 

With Imsltes soft and mild caressing* 

At once to get—a name and blessing.— 

Clue by the Babe the Priest doth stand— 

Tm Sacred water at bis haod* 

Whicli must assoU the soul Within 
From every stain of Adaa^'s sin.— 

The Infant eyes the inystic scenes* 

Kor.knows what all this wonder means; 

And now he smiles* as. if to say* 

I am a Christian made tliis day.*' 

Now* frighted* clings to Nurse’s hold* 

Bbrinking from the water cold, 

M'hosc virtues, rightly understood* 

Are, as Sethesda's waters* good.— 

Strange words—the World, the Flesh, the Devil- 
Poor babe* what can it know of evil? 

But wc must silently adore* 

Mysterious truths, and not explore. 

Enough for him* in after times* 

When he shall read these artless rhym^* 

If looking back uik>u this day 
Witli easy conscience, he can say 
I liave in part redeem'd theplcdgc 
Of my baptismal privilege; 

And more and more will strive to ilcc 

All that my Sponsors kind renounced for me.** 


ron A yoL'No lady’s ai.dum. 

I. 

Such goodness in your face doth shine* 
With modest look, Avithout design* 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 
Can e'er express it. 

To give it words 1 feebly try; 

My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for* CjA nd I 
Can only bless 

-m- 

II. 

But stop* rash verse! and don*t abuse 
A bashful maiden's car with news 
Of her own virtues. She'll refuse 
]?raige sung so loudly. 

Of that same goodness you admire* 

The best part is, she don’t aspire 
To liaise—nor of herself desire 
To think too proudly. 


t 
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. C. Lamb* 
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No. 

The best living In Ireland—I do 
not sneak ecdesiaatically—A^ in Cork; 
they nave the best of dsh, flesh, fowl, 
and claret, and the science of joUiflca« 
tion is pursued in a spirit of generous 

rivalry, which is highly gratifying to 
every digesting stomach. For this^ 
cause, if you be in Dublin, and have 
notliing particular to do there, go to 
Cork. That being settled, the next 
thing is, how you are to get there; 
and after having debatctl the several 
advantages and disadvantages of post* 
chaise, mail-coach, and stagc-coach, 
ou may choose which you hko best; 
at fur my part, being a loyal subject, 
and having only myself to take care of, 

I make choice of his Maje^sty’s mail. 

There is, or at least there once was, 
a Cork mail which left Dublin early 
in the day, of which I availed myself 
in order to be transported to the true 
Athens of Ireland. There is a little 
pert, busy Whig town, in the north, 
called Belfast, which assumes this 
title, with about as much reason aa 
Joseph Hume lias for considering him* 
self an arithmetician. There are as 
much Circek and mathematics, in any 
one parish of Cork, as in all Belfast 
And the parts adjacent, including the 
Institution—This by way of paren¬ 
thesis. The morning I flxed on for 
my journey, was unluckily obscured 
by one of those Irish fogs, which, to 
the promotion of sore throats and low 
spirits, arc apt to prevail in that season 
when the trees are getting into the 
** sear and yellow leaf so I silently 

Stowed myself away in a corner of the 
coach, 

Wrapp'd in uiy virtue, and a clossfUir* 
lout,” ^ 

and applied myself,vWiih no inconsU 
derable industry, to the perusal of a 
newspaper which I had brought with 
me, containing a very elaborate debate 
on the Corn Laws. 1 never before 
read with any advantage in a carriage, 
but upon this occasion I felt there was 
a pleasing analogy, and harmony with 
nature, in the speech which 1 studied. 

I thought I saw fog oozing out of the 

paper—the words, and the ideas they 
were meant to conv^, fell into a 
pleasing continuous collusion; 1 lean* 
ed back to consider the subject more 

VoL. XXV. 


II. 

atmy ease, and was just, as I concei¬ 
ved, getting very profound upon the 
subject of tlie *' averages,” when I 
was disturbed by a loud dispute about 
tlm ayerogc price of sheep at the last 
BallinaUoe fair. * The flact was, I had 
alept for several hours, and we were 
^ow near Costlodermot, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin, when my 
fellow travellers, of less roeditativeha- 
bits, burst my bands of sleep asunder, 
by the vivacity of tbeir discussion on 
rural affarrs in general, and the profits 
of sheep stock in particular. One of 
the disputants I soon discovered to be 
a grazier, whoae talk was of bul¬ 
locks” for the most part; though, for 
the present, he had fallen into a brief 
episode concerning the woolly tribe. 
He was one of that class, of which 
even Ireland could at the close of the 
war boast not a few, who, though they 
wore frieze coats, bad good store of 
debentures in their chests at home, 
and of money at their bankers. But 
since Bonaparte and prices have 
fallen, these stores have in many cases 
sadly melted away* Irish landlords, 
for the most part, live up to the highest 
penny of rout they can screw from the 
land, besides mortgaging for marriage 
portions, and the like; and they are 
not able, nor willing, if they were 
able, to reduce rents upon a changr uf 
times. So the farmers and graziers 
who had saved money, were obliged 
to continue to pay it in rent, after the 
land had ceased to be worth the rent; 
and the landlord bad to pay it to the 

capitalist for interest of money he hud 
borrowed; and tbe capitalist, seeing the 
country people were breaking, would 
lend them no more money, but invest¬ 
ed it in the public funds, and thus, as 
agricultural stock fell, government 
stock rose. But this is something be¬ 
side the present matter ; our grazier 
looked like an Irishman, every inch of 
him; and hia height extended to one 
or two inches over and above six feet; 
be wore top boots and leathern unmen¬ 
tionables, both of which looked as if 
they had seen service since the 3 rear of 
the Union; his coat was of frieze, as 
^oresud, ornamepted witk iron but¬ 
tons, %|id was what he wofdd himself 
have called, a ** cliver coatthat is 
SH 
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to say, a garment which, with preten¬ 
sions to smartness, oKhibits «$ceedijig 
liberality in the tailor as to the quan¬ 
tity of material made use of. His 
voice was such as might be given to a 
man for shouting on Uie mountains, 
and hi^ cadets were cascades of 
Munster whicli rolled from 

his lips like potatoes out of a sack. 

The other df^mtant was a smart 
dapper man of about fifty, whose 
slightly powdered head, coat of the 
finest blue, with shining buttons, and 
redundancy of elaborately plaited shirts 
ruffle, sheweil ho belonged to the class 
of gentlemenhe afected the wag, 
and indeed had no small share of hu¬ 
mour, for the sake of the display of 
which, ho condescended to argue witli 
the grazier. Jt came out by d(.^eQS 
tliat he was an attemey, and agent to 
an absentee lord; and it was ama¬ 
zing witli what fluency he discoursed 
upon land, leasts, and politics; upon 
till* last, he was pardcularly eloquent 
and diffuse, and swore by the names 
of Sir John Newport, and Mr Spring 
nice, whom he had lately fiwn in 
London. These were the men,” he 
said, wdio listened to tlic rtpreseii- 
tations of men of sense concerning 
Ireland and then he added, in a sig¬ 
nificant un<ler*tone, ** that though it 
was not proper to brag in such a ease, 
yet he could tell who it was they took 
their hints from, in the last tpeeches 
they made on the state of Ireland in 
the House of (’onimous.” 

But now the fog had cleared 
and us we were entering the town of 
Cftstledermot, which has a name in 
Irish history, 1 left my communica¬ 
tive lecturer on Irish poUticH, and 
transferred myself to the outside of 
the coach for better opportunity of 
observation. This little town, I knew, 
hud once been a royal residence, and 
a parliamcut was held in it even two 
centuries after the coming of tlu* Kng- 
lisli. It wasXoTtified, and had regu¬ 
lar gates, of which the names surrive, 
while the things themselves, and all 


other traces of fortification, have pass¬ 
ed away. There; stiU, however, re¬ 
mains a very beautiful monument of 
untiquity; it is the ruins of a mag. 
nificent abbey of Franciscans, said 
to have been founded by one of the 
first of the (kraldioe family, who held 
the Earldom of Kildare.* The walls 
of the large aisle are still standing, and 
one large window remains in beauti¬ 
ful preservation. It vexed me to the 
heart to see that the couutry-fellowa 
had made a ball-alley of the place, and 
were busy at their game, laughing and 
swearing, on the very spot where for¬ 
merly 

“ Pealing anthems swellM the note of 
praise ” 

One would have supposed, that the 
priest miglit have interfered, and pre- 
venttHl this dishonour to the old hal¬ 
lowed walls, or that the superstition 
which is said to pn vuil so much among 
the ]>eO|ile ihctnselves, would have de¬ 
terred tliein from pursuing their noisy 
sport in a fjaee once devoted to the 
prayers of their own churcli; but I 
iiHve remarked, that the superstitions 
of the coinmuu people in Ireland, sel¬ 
dom reach to any lofty or dignihed 
feeling—they clnifly relate to absurd 
notions about mysterious iufiumcea 
on liitir own per.‘-onal condition, or 
lh.it of tlieir callle, and never arrive 
at that decree of potlical elcvuiioa 
which makes the vice even of suiier- 
stition '*iobe half its evih in losing all 
its grossnehs.” J would beg leave to 
suggest to J. K. L., in whose assumed 
diocese the old abbey stands, that when 
the seltlcineut of the (jaiholic Ques¬ 
tion gives him a little leisure from 
those political pursuits, in which he 
has displayed so much Christian mild¬ 
ness, truth,and coiudstency, he might 
worse cropidy a poi4io& of iluit spirit¬ 
ual authority, which so active a nniti 
as he is will not iaffer to lie idle, than 
in rescuing the Tcmains of an ancient 
Roman Catholic church from daily 
dishonour. 


* Ibe rel^kms bouses founded in Ireland by the early English settlers, wen very 
nufttOTMM; and th^ seal in this respect is attributed, by a very eloquent and able 
writer of our day, to their deslra to expiate in this manner the enormities of which 
tliey were so eonnnimly guilty. 

“ The early English adventurers were eminently distinguished for jUiis species of 
piety. Qna hundred and sixty religious houses, founded end endowed between the 
landing of Henry 11. and that of Edward Biuce. with countless grants of land and 
other minor beoefaetions, were the ^lendid monumentt a/‘/Acu'rcn»jrse.”—Dociua F!U£- 
lan’s i^istory .y thf Rtman CaUu>tic Churdi in Ireiaiut^ p, 5J. 
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From Cutledermot, the approBch 
to Carlow is pretty; the road passes 
through Colonel Eruen’s demesne, in 
which some of the vistas of park sce¬ 
nery are fine, and it has a curious ef¬ 
fect to drive along in a public coaeh, 
with a troop of deer grazing quietly ou 
one side of you. and a score or two of 
bares frisking about on the other. The 
outskirts of the town itself are hand¬ 
some ; and there is an air of business 
and cheerfulness in the streets, tliough 
in the interior of the town they are 
crowded and inconveniertt. Thence to 
Kilkenny, the road lies a good part of 
the way within a field or two of the 
river Barrow, which is navigable up to 
Carluw', and its banks are green, and 
planted. Kilkenny, like mo^t other 
places of which one forms large expec¬ 
tations, isapttocreatedisa]ipuiiitment. 
The stranger who knows Ireland only 
from books, bethinks him, as he ap¬ 
proaches Kilkenny, of the city which 
once wasthcccntrepointof theKt»gli>ii 
p:ilL\ surrounded by fortifications, and 
filled with churches and inona^teries, 
tile most considerable that even this 
chiirch-bcridden island couhl boast. 
Ilere,al 8 o, were Parliainenuheld. and 
famous statutes enacted, forming a le¬ 
gislative scourge fur iliu unhappy na- 
tivi's, which even English power was 
unable to wield; and here lias ix'on 
fur long ages past the family seal of llie 
house of Ormond, whose name ulone 
is sufiicicut to call up a hoBt of his¬ 
torical recollections. Nevertheless, 1 
could not Bay, as the song dues, 

“ 0th! of all towns in Ii eland, Kilkenny 
for me.” 

The view up and down the Korc, 
from the bridge at (he entrance of the 
town, is certainly picturesque in some 
degree; it is generally called beautiful. 

Onwards towaroa Clonmcll the 
country is most discuuragingly bare 
and bleak. As wc ascended a lung 
bilinear ** Nine'mileirouse," 1 gol a 
near and accurate view ol Sliebh-na- 
Alann, or the W oman’s ^Mountain, a 
stupendous hill, the opposite side of 
which I had gaacd upon before, with 
some r^pcct and admiration, in dri¬ 
ving along the verdant and fertile 
banks of the Suir, from Waterford to 
Garrick. In the former view, its fore¬ 
shortened shape seemed like an enoi- 
mous bluff bowed cone, or cloud- 
capped haycoA; but seen distinctly 
on the Tipperary side, it more resem¬ 
bled the inverted hull of ** some tall 


Ammirtl,” with a glgantit^ mastiff 
coutdiing before its bows. The coun¬ 
try all about was wild and desolate. 
A long tract of low-lying boggy land 
extends firoin the village of Caiian to 
the foot of Sliebb-na-Mann, plenti¬ 
fully intersected with br^ inearns, 
or toundary ditches, ol elesr 
brown water up to thelvitm, but not 
a tree nor a shrub to ha for love 
or money. If your horse got “ rur/y," 
or came to a stand-still, you might 
get off and jielt stones at him, fur 
switch there is none. Perched here 
and there, hke.heaps of coal asln-s on 
a stubble field, you descry a dreary 
cabin, with the roof thatch dingy and 
roltcn, its crooked wicker chimney 
emitting a thin hungry-lookiiig smoke, 
and all the live stuck to be si cn enn- 
sisis of a few straggling goats that 
bleat sonowfully froni cold and slar- 
vation Sliebh-na-AIann frowns in 
sterile and glooiny mujesty from above 
upon ihiB L'unifordiss n'gion. A little 
rivulet toddling down tiie road side, 
with some niiirks of lively vtrdure on 
its brink, was the only fresh and 
hopeful thing to relitve either eye or 
ear. 

1 observed with some surprise, as 
wc drove slowly up the lengthy hill 
before referred to, the conversation of 
all upon the vehicular conveniency 
became most tlcteriinnediy blood¬ 
thirsty and burglarious; story follow¬ 
ed story of men that were shot dend 
in the open day. as Uicy w’ere walking 
home thruuv'.h their own fields, rattle 
houghed, graves dug in men’s land 
by night, and frightful notices posted 
of the dire intent of the excavators. 
Here and thtre a field was pointed 
out, covered with u]>turi)e<l bUils, 
which, 1 was told, liad been the work 
of midnight depredators, to compel 
the occupant to till the land, inaiead 
of holding it in pasture. Amid these 
turrilic relations wc came opposite the 

depression in tlic back of the prostrate 
ma^tifij w'hich I have fancied the Kil¬ 
kenny end oi' the VV'^oinan’s Mountain 
to resemble. ** There, sir," said the 
guard, stretching over from the back 

of the coach, and pointii^ to the mid¬ 
dle of the valley, *' is the place where 
the Sheas wkre inurderetL" This was 
a fearful climax to the stories I had 
just been listening to, and 9 ^ fi«ah 
crept on my bones as the wordi^ the 
guard brought all the detail of that 
horrible atrocity to my reculleetioD. 
1 believe the habits of the peasantry 
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in thi* part of the country far exceed •' No worse,” wu the man*8 laconic 
^ose ox any other part of Ireland ih reply, and drove on in silence for 
ferocious cruelty; out even here, the ;-a considerable'way, others doubtless, 
drcurostance of burning a house, and ',rVke myaelf, reviving the fate and the 
compelling the whole family of, I be- ., flings of those wretobed iH'ings who 
lieve, nine persons, to remain within Mild be instigated to the commission 
and perish with the most torturing of of the most diabolical crimes, merely 
all deaths, stands out, as sometldng in order to prcvnit their victims from 
reniarkahle, in the catalogue of crimes engrossing the means of procuring a 
which disgrace dispart of Tipperary, bare and lal)ori<Jus subsist! nee. 

That nothing mignt be wanting to The dusk had now faded into dark- 
complete the utmost climax that the ness, and a thick mizzling rain shut 
wildest imagination could conceive of in the evening of a chill October day, 
horror in such a transaction, one of when, as wc drove along, moody ond 
the women of the howsc was thrown, uncomfurtabli', wishing to be at ease 
by the torture of the flames, into pre- in our Inn, a sudden cry of Halt” 
mature labour, and a child was born from several voices at once on either 
amid the flic, and its body found half aide the road, roused us as by a shock 
consumed amongst the ruins. of electricity, and wc heard the ra])id 

It woidd be a long story to tell all click—click—click of many pieces 
the circumstances of this dreadful af- cocking at the same moment that we 
fair, in which not two or three, but a felt the coachman suddenly pull up. 
whole troop of savage monsters took I must confess I felt Bomewhat “ in 
a pai t. For many a long day they all a nitvetl sort'' at all this tlrcadful note 
escaped punishment, but within a of i>rt'paration; liowcvir, I retained 
year or two some of iheni have been nerve enough to bid the guard “hand 
convicted, and paid the forfeit of their me a rnrabino, for lure will be blood,” 
crimes. The rhetorical powers of Mr ns in the first instant of the cry he 
Shicl, of which the world in general, threw ojieii tlic niail-l)<'X and bundled 
and he himsilf in particular, Jus^lly his arinv. 'I'he man glanced u])ward 
entertain a very considerable opinion, at me from hi.*: stooping po*:lure, with 
have been employed in a description an untroubled scarclune. eye, for it 
of this atrocity, and a dreadful narra* shone distinctly visible in the palpa- 
tivc he certainly gave of the circum- hlo obscuro of the tlarkisiss; and 
stances ; yet it was in exceedingly bad seeming satisfied with my fixed look, 
taste, and quite in the/«I^fe^/o of rhe- handcil me a carabine witliout utter- 
torical aggravation. It is surprising ing a word. “ Where should I fire 
that Mr Shiel, who pOEsesscs unqucs« said I, in a low tone, 
tionably much poetical genius, and Shoot the man that si izia the near 

who has evidently studi^ the best leader, he'll be easicbt for you—be 
poetry with no small diligence, should sure you cover his breast before you 
not have seen that a simple anil ener* fire, and leave the rest to me.” 
getic detail of circumatances, in them- Not twenty hocoiuIb had elapsed 
selves 80 terrible, would be much since the first alarm, and I had already 
more impreasive than he could make cocked and levelled iny piece, when 
it by the elahoraie rhetorical artifice the guard himself struck up my aim 
which he used. just below the elbow, so as to p:>int 

The place which the guard jiointcd my muzzle at the Ikin, cxcluiming, 
oat to roc was indeed a black and wi- in a toTiC of ^ontzed curuCi'tijCfF, 
thertd-looking spot, well suited to a “ for God’s sake liould vour hand, 
deed of horror. “ How hod they of- sir, it's the Pole-ia” (police.) 
fcndcd^^ the people that murdered The ‘•udden check upou the nms- 
them?” asked I.—** Oh, they didn't clcs of niy arm contracted my fingers 
offind Mim at all,” replied my infonn- so violently, that my piece went off, 
ant, ** they come from far enough.” but the slugs were driven diverse 
And what was the motive then innumerable leagues,” and, as the cra- 
for putting them to so cruel a death zier afterwards remarked, “ hot” (i. e. 

** In troth I know no raison, only hit) the parish, he suiiposcd. \\^e 
they tuk land over another roans now called a parley; and speedily 
head,Asd -80 they wor condimned to learned,what the coachman had guess- 
die.” ed from the beginning, and which had 

** Then this is a very lawless part induced him to pull up hie horses so 
of the country ?” readily, that it was a party of “ Peel- 
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ers* returning from e jpghbouring 
fair^ where, after all day 

long witli varioufl'^'IfiGons" of the 
people, they liad got coifiTortably drank 
towards evening, of which the coon- 
try fellow's hail taken advantage to 
way>lay them on their return home, 
and bestow condign punishment on 
them, in the shape of wliat l*addy 

gave the drum, videlicit, '*'a d^d 
good beating.” 

And what the devil did you stop 
the coach for this-a-way asked the 
guard, a shrewd old cainpaigucr, with 
a brilliant Cork brogue, but who had 
evidently served to s'^me purjrose. 
“ Is that the thanks you’ve for us ?’* 
was the reply ; “ troih an’ its just to 
tell yiz not to drive on this night any 
how, or every mother’s .«! 0 wl of ye’il 
bemurthercdcliverandclane to-night, 
bi fore to-morrow, by thiiTi ruflins. It 
was God’s will that we escaped.” 

“ And so you couldn’t say that 
without calling a halt, and cocking 
your muskets first,” resumed the 
guard. 

This was a home thrust; and the 
nicu seemed ior a moment, by their 
abaslkd silence, to confe.*s that they 
Itad been iiistJisible to the probable 
con.scquenci.s of ihinr absurd conduct. 
“ Wliy, tiiin, wbat aiMinl you (uiletl 
you.) or what was it co'oe over you 
at all at all said iheguml, what 
ruffians arc you talking about r” 'i’his 
.seemed the signal for cleaving tbc ge¬ 
neral ear with horrid speech , and they 
recounted, in a confusvd manner, each 
interrupting the other, what infinite 
brawls they had suppres.setl, and va- 
limis imi>ortant services tlicy had per- 
iunned at the fair; and how Uxey 

were surrounded by an immense mul¬ 
titude of villains on their way home, 
hustled, knocked down, kicked, and 
trampled upon, and wcllnigh mur¬ 
dered. ** And tchat did jfou drink’^" 


interposed the guard. ** Divel a thing 
but portlier through theday.” “Come, 
tell God’s truth,” he added, in a tone 
of disbelief and authority. “ Why, 
then, all we tuk was a naggin a-piece, 
when we wor comin away, at Widdy 
Gleason’s, below at the crass,” sighed 
the corporal. 

Ay i I thought as much,” said 

the shrewd old cross-examiner ; “and 
when you wor pot-valiant, you wint 
swaggerin’ along the road, mtkin’ big 
fools of yersels, an* the boye gave yc a 
good lickin’ for your thrubble ; divcl’s 
cure to ye, God forgive me— Go home 
to your barracks, you dirty drunken 
bastes, and sleep off the fumes of the 
lickcr, before you face your officer in 
the incruin’ wid this fine cock-in-a- 
bull story; ’tis well for yiz it was’nt 
your arms you lost, an’ be bruk into 
the bargain, as ye desarved.—Car¬ 
ry on, Tim, honey,” he continued, 
changing his tone, and addressing the 
coachman, “ to make up for this stop,” 
—and the coachman rattled rapidly 
along ogaiii as the astounded culprits 
slunk away like chidden hounds.* 

The guard proceeded quietly to re¬ 
load the carabine I had discharged: 
“ Vou'll give it me again,” I said j 
“ we may as well stand prepared for 
action, in ca'-c any of these marauding 
gentry should think fit to attack us.” 
“ Not a bit of it,” answered he coolly, 
as he laul it into the nrms-box, and 
fiisU'iieddown thelidfirmly. “Are you 
then so sure they won't pay us avisit?” 
“ Not sure of that at all, sir; but I'm 
sure they've no real mischief in hand 
this night, whin they left tbim spal¬ 
peens of Pole-is their arms, that uey 
could have tuk as asy as I could shoot 

you this minute. An' if they did 
come up, an' was braggin, an' aggra¬ 
vatin’ us, an’ goiu’on, there’s no say- 
in* what a strange gentleman like you, 
thatdoes’nt know tlie craturs, mightn’t 


■ It is but justice to the “ Peelers” (by which significant term the whole consta¬ 
bulary force appointed under Mr fjoulburn's bill, as well as those by Air Peel*s act, 
are known in tlic vernacular) to add, that there Is no more orderly, efficient, and wcll- 
conducted body of men than tliey row are. At first, the recommendations of country 
gentlemen, and other irresponsible persons, were necessarily attended to in the selection 
of persons to undertake the office, and many loose and unfit characters were of coursa 
tntroducnl; hut a better system has i.incc prevailed; and, by the activity and inlclli- 
gcnco of the inspecting otticers in selecting and training the men, the gens d'annes of 
Ireland now form a body conspicuous for their steadiness and good conduct. 

They arc constantly produced as witnesses on criminal trials at the Asshm I and the 
clear straight-forward way in which they uniformly give their evidence is, in itself, a suf¬ 
ficient proof of their creditable character. 
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be tempted by the divd to do in a pas¬ 
sion, wid a loaded gun in your hand, 
an’ be sorry enough for doin* it all 
your life afibcr.’* 

There was a plain good sense about 
the man, with all his brogue, that I 
have often admired in soldiers and 
sailors who have been advunct:d for 
good conduct to some office of trust 
and confidence after they have retired 
from the service. Wedid not, however, 
meet with any of the anticipated in¬ 
terruption ; but drove on merrily, 
talking and joking over our adventure 
till We arrived, without let or biu- 
dcraiice, at Clonmell, where my new 
acquaintanceb, the uttoiney, and the 
graaier, and luysi-if, were to stop ibr 
the niiht. 'J'iiere wiifc u certain as> 
sumption of dignity about the man of 
law uhiie in the coach, wliich rapidly 
tliawcd away us a blazing tire and a 
hot hupper bCtour blond into a livelier 
motion ; he even curidcsv'cuili.d to boast 

ot Ins bktll in the combination of tlie 


CMay, 

matenaW* of whisky punch ; and 
a practical powf bang demand^, he 
composed a Jug wbii^ might have 
mu Wid the som of a marble sUluc, 
or m whig philosopher, if either of 
them possess any such ^hing. The 
grazier shewed himself to be what is 
called in Ireland a damned fair feU 
low,'* that is to aay, a inau whose glass 
is always punctually and perfectly 
empty when the jug comes round; he 
talked loud as rude Boreas’^ of his 
pount hunter, Paddy Whack; and 
shcaed how ficlda were won; at last, 
lecolleciing that “ we wor all to be up 
early in the niorninV’ he seized a can¬ 
dle, and led tlic way to tlie bed-cbani- 
Iktk, striding willi a step not so per¬ 
fectly steady as that with vvbieli he 
eiiteted the room, and binging, witli a 
tone and niauncr indesciibably Irish, 
the old song, 

C>h ! ihc grov«.of Itlarncy, 

'i’jii-y uiv ^o cliaribin'.*' 

OiC. ^C. &C. 
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SOKCS or THE Arrr.cTioKs. 
BV MBS HIIMAMS. 


IV. 


Tile Hi lenx. 

Oi ' bill him le'rrcucc, in hi< manliooU *• pTime 
Hi-. \ouiii’s brii'lu jnaiiiiijg-Uuaiu. 

t)uN Carlok. 

Art triou come with the heart of thy childhood back, 
xhe free, tlie puie, tltc kind r * 

—So murmur’d the tiei b m my homewaVd track, 

As they play’d to the niouiiUiu wind: 

** Hast thou bt^n true to Ihiuc early love? 

Whisper'd my native streams ; 

** Doth tile spirit, rear'd amidst hill and grove. 

Still revere its first high dreams.^" 

“ Hast ihou borne in thy bosom the holy pxayer 
of the child in his parent-halls?"— 

Thus breathed a voice on the thrilling air 
k'rum the old aiicciiral walls: 

“ Hast thou kept thy faith with the faithful dead. 
Whose place of rest is nigh ? 

With the father's blessing o*er thee shetl ? 

With the mother's trusting eye ?'* 

Then my tears gush’d forth in sudden rain. 

As I answer’d—“ 0 yc shades! 

T bring not my childhood's heart again 
To the frectloiD of your glaucs! 
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Sdngi the ^eciiont^ 

** I have turn’d fVoni rny first pure love aside, 

0 bright rejoicing Bireams 1 
Light after light in my soul have died 
The early glorious dreams! 

** And the holy prayer"^m my thoughts hath pass’d. 
The prayer at my mother’s knee— 

Darken’d and troubled I come at last, 

Thou home of my boyish glee! 

But 1 bear from my childhood a gift of tears 
To soften and atone ; 

And, 0 ye scenes of those blessed years! 

They shall make me again your own.” 


V. 


THE WISH. 

Ilrtlv hB(b b'pn our ponvor c. ReoHe friend' 

I'ull ol' iiiuh thdu^'hls brv.tl!iing of hP.rvcnward hope. 

DtpppnM Uv tnMlfrcjit itiemorici of the deads 
Tlierpfure, beyond the Grave, 1 surely deem 
I'hat vjv shall meet 

Come to me, when my soul 
Hath but n few dim hours to linger here ; 

When earthly chains are as a shrivell’d scroll^ 

Oh I let me feel thy presence! be but near ! 

That I may look once more 
Into thine eyes, whicli never changed for me ; 

Tint 1 may speak to thee of tliat bright shore, 

Wlure, with our treasures, wc have yearn'd to be. 

friend of many days! 

Ofaidness and of Joy, of home and hearth! 

Will not thy spirit aid me then to raise 
nre trembling pinions of my hope trom earth ? 

IJy t‘vcry solemn thought 

Whicl) on our hearts hath sunk, in years gone by. 
From the dec‘p voices of the mountains caught. 

Or all ill’ adoring silence of the sky : 

Ity every lofiy tliome, 

Wherein, in low-toned reverence, we have spoken ; 

By our communion in each fervent dream 

That sought from realms beyond the grave, a token; 

And by our tears for those 

Whose loss hath touch’d our world with hues of death ; 
And by the hopes that with their dust repose. 

As flowers await the south wind’s vernal breath: 

Come to me in that day— 

The one—the sever'd from all days!—0 Friend! 

Even then, if human thought may then have sway, 

Aly soul with thine shall yet rejoice to blend. 

Kor then, nor there, alone; 

I Qsk my heart if all indeed must die; 

All that of holiest feeling it hath known 
Aud my heart’s Voice replies—/ 


an 
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SKETCHES OF ITALV AXD THE ITALIANS, WITH REHABK0 ON ANTIQUITIES 

AND FINE ARTS. 

(Con/tnucA) 

RSVI. THE PALACE AND GABRENS OF FRATOtlNO* 


The most remarkable in historical 
and local interest, anil yet the least 
known of the numerous anti maguifi- 

cent palaces belonging; to the sove¬ 
reigns of Tuscary, is the Villa real di 
Pratolino, situate about six miles from 
P'lorence, on the road to Bologna. 
Built aiul decorated by one of the 

liletlici in the sixteenth century, this 
palace once combined all the beauty, 
BphndouT, and ingenuity, which a 
period so distinguished in the liistory 
of fine art could supply; and al« 

though but the shadow of its former 
glories remains, the gardens still dis¬ 
play so many wonders, that a brief 
description of tluin cannot but be in¬ 
teresting. In 150‘>, Francesco, the son 
of Cosmo, the lirst grambduke of 
Tuscany, intending to build a sum¬ 
mer residence, purchased a large tract 
of luiid on the woody slope of 3Iontc 
Morcllo. The site was wild and irre¬ 
gular, covered with forest trees and 
underwood, and watered by numer¬ 
ous !-prjngs; hut the air rvas fresh and 
salubrious—the v.illey, although so 
near Florence, was uiunhabited—and 
the undulations of the surface were 
eminently favourable to horticullural 
embellishment. 1'hc deep shades of 
the inttTwovcn Ines ai)pcaicd as if 
intended for purposes of mystery, and, 
in fact, this secluded retreat became 
the secret abode of the celebrated Ve¬ 
netian, Biisnea Capello, first ihc mis- 
tre.^s, and eventually the wife, of 
Francesco de Medici. The villa and 
gardens were designed and embellish¬ 
ed by the c.lcbraU'd Bernardo Buon* 
talonti, a pupil of Michel Angelo, and 
the* taste and ingenuity of this highly- 
gifted man created a scene of cncuaiu- 
incnt which probably suggested to 
Tasso his picturesque description of 
Armida’s palace. Certainly the fol¬ 
lowing lines are a close descriiition of 
the locality:— 

Qiiinci ella in cima a una montagna ascende 
iriHubitata c d’ombraesrura c bruna. 

I'l per inrnnto 

« . . Vi fondauN palagio aprcssouii lago: 
Oyc in perpetuo april molle amoroia 
Vita seco ne mcna il suo diletto* 


This delightful retreat, which is 
embosomed and totally concealed in a 
thick wood, I discovered by accident 
during a shooting excursion from Fie- 
sole. Kager in the pursuit of game, 
1 had rambled onward until 1 found 
myself bewildered in a labyrinth of 
hills and valleys, and at a considerable 
distance from Ficsole. The day was 
far advanced, the heat was insupport¬ 
able, and I looked around me in vain 
for some one to tell me the road. Fx- 
hauslcd at length with luat, hunger, 
and thirst, I left the path and ap« 
pvonchi'd an orchard, expecting to 
lind rcfrcshinetit from its fruit, or at 
least sli.'ide under its foliage*. J dis¬ 
covered in it a grove of cherry trees, 
in one of which a peasant was seaUd 
g.ithcring and throwing the ripe fruit 
into a pannier, which a girl of' ten or 
tw'clve was supporting on her bead. 

To an artist the groiij) aud scentry 
were charming; but at that moment 
the cherries wire more attracti\f*, and 
holding out a .silver coin, I reijuestcd 
tiic gaiiicrer to throw some fruit into 
iny hat. lie showered the cherries 
down in .such abundance, that I soon 
called out, “ Enough !" 

1 n»URt give you the money's 
worth,” said he, as he continued to 
throw them down upon me witli un¬ 
merciful honesty. After a cUlicious 
collation, assisted by a piece of home- 
baked cake which the pe.ifant girl of¬ 
fered to me with a graceful and cor¬ 
dial smile, I began to think of my 
return to Fiesolo, and requesud them 
to direct me. 

“ You art* so far from Ficsole,” re¬ 
plied the villager, ‘‘ that 1 advise yon 
to pass the night at Pratolino, which 
is near at hand. The steward is a 
worihy man, and will receive you 
hospitably in the name of our beloved 
Grand Duke." 

Delighted to hear that accident had 
brought me so near to this once cele¬ 
brated villa, I promptly determined to 
follow his advice, ond my guide con¬ 
tinued in the flowery language com¬ 
mon to all classes in Tuscany«— 

Do you see," said he, ** that moun- 
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tain shaded ^vith lofty chestnuts, and 
within its greenery the glittt ring win¬ 
dows of an ancient mansion ? Tnithcr 
bend your steps. Leave the house 
upon your left, and you will find a 
path near a gushing fountain, which 
rolls its waters between mossy banks. 
Follow the windings of tlie stream, 
and it will guide you through the 
leafy darkness of the wood to a mea¬ 
dow, over which it flows more gently 
to the gardens of Pratolino. 1 wish 
you a good journey!’* he added. “May 
(4od protect you ! May the green shade 
be propitious to you ! May the even¬ 
ing breeze refresh you, and may the 
blessings of the poor oMain for you a 
sound repose!” 

Tima thoroughly refreshed, and 
thoroughly instructed, 1 proceeded 
with lighteneil steps and spirits to the 
entrance of the forest, wdicrc I met a 

man who <kffi,rcd to conduct me to the 
house ofilic steward. AVith the na¬ 
tive complaisance pcr\iliar to the iti- 
liabiiants of this part of Tuscany, he 
warned me of every hazardous step as 
w'c proceeded along the winding and 
difficnll path, and with an accuracy, 
the rccolit'Clioii of w’hioh increased no 
litth; my astonishment, when, on ar¬ 
rival at our destination, I discover¬ 
ed that he was blind. I subsequently 
lieard that he was gifted with smgular 
intelligence, and with a sense of touch 
SO exquisite, that he could manufac¬ 
ture mechanical instruincnts of deli¬ 
cate slru' tui-f, and was even the clock 
and watch-maker of his district. A 
brief detail of my day's adventures 
procured me a kind reception from the 
steward and his interesting family, 
who compelled xno to partake of their 
evening repast, and to tlelay until 
morning my inspection of tnis tn- 
chantetl palace of the Venetian Ar- 
mida. 

Observing on llic following day the 
principal approach to Pratolino, I dis¬ 
covered the reason why thi.s onre cele¬ 
brated villa was now so little known, 
and Eo rarely visited by travellers. 
Although so near the great road to 
llolognu, there is no indication to the 
jmssing stranger that the dark forest 
before him conceals a princely man¬ 
sion. Instead of a broad avenue, 
worthy of the splendours within, a 
nairow' .and irregular Imc winds 

tlirough the trees, and terminates in a 
quadrangular glade, in the centre of 
which is the palace. The open space 


around it is separated from the park 
by an iron railing, supported and con¬ 
nected by rustic pilasters of the Tus* 
can order. Two detached towers, of 
octagonal form, flank the palace; 
they have corresponding dials, one of 
which shows the time, the other in* 
dicates the variations of the wind. 
On the left of tho palace, and beyond 
the iron rails, is a large open space, 
partially surrounded by trees, before 
which rises in majestic relief the co¬ 
lossal statue of the Apennine. There 
is much grandeur in the proportions 
and distribution of the apartincmR in 
the palace; but the architect, in en¬ 
deavouring to avoid interior courts and 
skylights, has sacrificed external ele¬ 
gance and simplicity to what he 
thought an ingenious and novel con¬ 
ception. In consequence he was obli¬ 
ged to disfigure every side of the palace 
with bold projectionsand salientanglcs 
for the introrluction of the requisite 
number of windows, and tlicsc pro¬ 
minent masses give to the whole struc¬ 
ture the appearance of several square 
and awkwardly connected pavilions. 
The basement is a bold projection 
supporting spacious terraces, which 
are on a level with the piano nobile, 
or principal floor; and beneath these 
terraces are vestibules, curious grot¬ 
tos, npartmeuts for menials, and 
kitchens, the chimneys of which face 
the gardens, and arc agreeably orna¬ 
mental. They rise to a considerable 
elevulion, ill tlic form of obelisks, 
crownctl with iiu-tal globcs,from which 
the smoke issues. In the front of the 
palace, two parallel staircases ascend 
to the terrace ; and beneath the junc¬ 
tion oi‘ the staircases is an archway, 
under tbe protcciiou of which visitors 
may aliglit from their carriages, and 
enter the lower vestibule, from which 
a staircase leads to the state apartments 
in the piano nohUe, These apartments, 
onc’c decorated with costly marbles, 

stuccos, mosaics, frescos, and pictures, 
combined with great convenience 
every luxury which the magnificent 
taste of the l!^cdici could introduce. 
They still contain a bi'c ihcalre ; 
many singular mechanical amuse¬ 
ments; and several organs, jdayed by 
water-power, iiniUte a number of in- 
btiumunts, and perform the old music 
of tlic sixteenth century. The grot¬ 
tos, which were the original models 
of every similar structure of later date, 
deserve a more detailed description. 
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Those only who have experienced the 
aummer heat of southern Europe, 
can appreciate the exquisite luxury 
of shady retreats combined with the 
humid e vaporatlona, the soothing gush, 
and delicious murmuriugs of springs 
and fountains. The grottos of Prato- 
lino are constructed in the basement 
of the pa^e, and have a south aspect, 
facingthe gardens. Theyarcapproach. 
ed by a double staircase leading from 
the terrace to an esplanade, which 
forms a seemd terrace above the level 
of the garden. The grottos are vari¬ 
ous in siae and sliapc, but all are re¬ 
markable for the lavish splendour of 
the intemsl decorations. They are 
vaulted like the arcades of a cloister, 
and supported by beautiful columns 
of marble ; the wtUls and ccilingii arc 
iucrusted with stalactites, madrciwrcs, 
marine plants and shells, corals, mo¬ 
ther of pearl, and pictures of mosaic. 
Numerous statues of tronac and mar¬ 
ble throw water into basins of gilt 
lead and marble. The waters flow 
through conduits under the pavement 
into the gardens below, where tliey 
are again employed for purposes innu¬ 
merable. The finest statues have been 
Temoved to h'lorcnce, but several of 
those remaining are rctnarkuble for 
design and execution. Amongst these 
is a satyr embracing a borachio, or 
wine>skin; a syren, who allures the 
spectator to approach licr, and sud¬ 
denly splashes him with water; an 
Europa, seated u))on the Olyrnjuan 
bull; a shtplictd, who is rc'ally play¬ 
ing on his ))ipe; and a triton, blow¬ 
ing water through his coiicii, wliicb 
emits a singular sound. 'J'iie grotto 
of the deluge is thus named IVoiii the 
abanthiticc of its waters, >\hich gush 
not only from walls and ceiling, hut 
from the pavement. Soon as tlic visi- 
tor has entered, he is a prisoner and at 
the mercy of his guide. Jets d'eau 
start up from the threshold, and bur 
his egress: and should he dash through 
this liquid barrier, the jets follow him 
to the esplanade, the mosaic pavement 
of which is perforated with small ducts, 
from which dart innumerable jets as 
fine as threads. In other grotto.s are 
numerous contrivances to surprise and 
diork the curious, some of which 
would be seriously.nBnoyiug in a cold¬ 
er climate. ln\»Me a commodious 
bench invites you to repose, yields to 
your weight, and plunges you into a 
cold bath: in anotiier is a staircase 


apparently leading to some object of 
interest; but, as soon as your foot 
presses the first step, a spring moves 
and unmasks a fountain, which gushes 
out upon your face and person : in a 
third u marine monster begins to move 
as you approach him, then rolls his 
eyes, opens his mouth, and vomits at 
you a volume of water. 

The grotto of the Woman of Sa¬ 
maria is remarkable for the numerous 
mechanical and hydraulic contrivances 
of Buoutalenti. On one side of ihe 
CTotto is a theatre, exhibiting a won¬ 
derfully complicated scene of action. 
The spectator beholds a hamlet of 
cottages intermingled with trees. The 
door of a cottage opens, a pretty pea¬ 
sant girl comes out witli a vase on her 
head, and goes to a fountain for water. 
Her figure is gracefully natural, and 
there is much ease and pliancy in her 
movements. Sbe arrivett at the tbuii- 
tain, fills the vase, and replaces it 
upon her head. While returning to 
the cottage she turns round several 
times, to look at a shepherd sitting 
near, who appears to admire, and en¬ 
deavours to detain her by the distinct¬ 
ly audible melody of liis bagpipe. At 
the side of the stage, a black-smith 
opens Lis shop, and begins to work at 
h>s forge, assisted by Ins men. On 
tile other side, a miller makes his men 
carry sacks of grain into a mill, tiie 
mechanism of which is perfect. The 
spectator now hears the wiiiding of 
h<ftn^, and the barking of dogs ; wild 
anitriulK bound across tlte (Xtromity of 
the stage, pursued by men on horse¬ 
back, and a pack of hounds. Einally, 
the birds in the trees arc licard to war¬ 
ble, while ducks and swans are .sport¬ 
ing in a pool below. Upon iin oppo¬ 
site Stage in the same grotto, is repre¬ 
sented the assault and capture of a 

fortress. Klsewhcrc, an ull-niill is 
worked by oxen with a driver ; and a 
knife-grinder sharpens several iron 
tools, while his assistant turns the 
wheel. All these figures are rncchaiii- 
cal, and display a ilogrte of ingenuity 
w'hich, cuiiisidcring ijie period of their 
comtiuction, is truly wonderful. The 
esplanade before the grottos is con¬ 
nected with the garden below it by . 
two magnificent staircases, a rordoni, 
conhifiting of a Kuccesnion of inclined 
planes like the stairs beibre the Capi¬ 
tol in Home, and others in Home 
and Naples, which are accessible to 
horses, and even to carriages. These 
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Btairc^es, which Are peculiar to Italy, 
are constructed of bricks, bordered 
with ^anitc, and the steps are se¬ 
veral feet in tn'eaiUh, each rising two 
inches, with an intermediate riope of 
twoincbes more. Kach staircase makes 
a sweep like the arch of a circle, riius 
facing each other at their termination. 
Under the more elevated portion of 
these staircases, is another beautiful 

grotto. The entrance is a rustic ar¬ 
cade, the walls arc decked with stalac¬ 
tites; and at the extremity is a mar¬ 
ble statue of large proportions, repre¬ 
senting the river, or rather the torrent 
of Mugnone, the source of which is 
near Pratulmo. I'rom the prostrate 
urn of this river-god, issue the united 
water.-, from the grottos above. In 
surrounding niches arc several figures, 
one of winch is a personification of 
Fame, holding in her Itand a golden 
trumpet, whicii shcraisi-s to her lipa, 
and blows it loudly while hlie flaps her 
wings. Below the figure of Fame is a 
peasant, whofillsacupatafountain and 
presents it to a dragon, which extends 
its neck, and opens its jaws to drink. 
In the opposite niche is u sitting figure 
of the god Pan, who plays agreeably 
upon his seven-rceded pipe. He rises, 
moves iiis head and eyes, guides his 

f iipe with rapid moveiiicuts before his 
i\i>, and, wiieu his tuuc is finisluH], 
sits dow’n in a sorrowful attitude. 
IHs sorrows are ex])laiued by the ac¬ 
tion of anothei figure representing 
Syrinx, who is gradually metainor- 
pliosed into ree«h;, which ri^e up around 
her, and conclude their pcrlorniance 
by >;pouting jets of water. Leaving 
this grotto, the stranger is conducte d 
to ilie entrance of a broad and gently 
sloping avenue, whicli cxtcmla POO 
feet, between rows of laurels and fir- 
trees, and terminates in the broad 
masses of furtst-lrccs, which cover 
the adjacent hiili«. M'ithin tlie trees, 
and on each side of this immense ave¬ 
nue is a luarMe balustrade, broken by 
a regular succession of seats, which 
are indicated by broad vases, or taz- 
zas. From all these rise j<‘ts of water, 
which return into the vases; and, es¬ 
caping over the rims, are collected in 
channeU scooped in the solid surface 
of the balustrades, thus forming a 
succession of rivulets from bench to 
bench. The intcutiou of these nu¬ 
merous fountains and stnamlets, was 
to agitate and cool the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere; but the inveution of 


the architect did not stop here. By a 
still more ingenious application of hy¬ 
draulic agency, a countless multitude 
of small jets, close to each other, were 
contrived, to spriog simultaneously 
from the bases of the two lines of ba¬ 
lustrade, and with an impulse which 
makes the rushing streams describe 
the arch of a circle across the avenue ; 
thus creating a continued and diapha¬ 
nous arbour, through which every sur¬ 
rounding object is distinguishable. 
The arming jets cross each other 
over the head of the pedestrian ; and 
the shock of the clashing waters cre¬ 
ates a light and drizzling rain, which 
refreshes without wetting, while the 
play of the sunbeams on this vault of 
liquid diamonds creates innumerable 
raiiibuivs. In sliort, the eyes and the 
imagination are dazzled and delighted 
by this extraordinary spectacle, which 
seems like the gulden drcHms of boy¬ 
hood, to refit'ct fairy splendours and 
Arabian cuchantuitiits. Thus did 
the ingenious Buontalcnti employ the 
resources of his art to cheat nature, 
and to create in this burning climate 
an artificial atmuspbcrc of humidity 
and freshness, like the perennial and 
delicious temperature in the .gardens 
of Arinidu. The dark masses of wood 
which belt the park and gardens are 
intcrsectL'd by interminable lubyriiitbs 
and winding paths, which lead to 
grottos, fountains, urns, tombs, aud 
statues to Apollo and the Muses on 
Mount rarnasau.s, with Pegasu!> ready 
to wing his flight from tlic surninic, 
whence flows a limpid stream, the 
tinklin'; music of which is bieuded 
with the deeper tonts of an organ put 
in niovemeiiC by its waters. A temple 
of elegant desigti U dc4Ucatud to Cupid 
and the Graces—a dark grotto, coated 
with moss, offers a shelter from the 
coming storm ; it is the cave of Dido 
aud HCneas; and a ray of light falling 
through a crevice in the rock, ilJu- 
mines a marble tablet, and enables 
you to read the descriptive lines of 
Virgil. In a sccludtd part of the forest 
are several small lakes overbung by 
lofty trees, and a light skiit‘ conveys 

you to an island thickly planted with 
myrtles and rose-trees, which conceal 
a seat of fiowery-iurf, and some Ana¬ 
creontic linos on a contiguous column, 
tcU you that retreat is dedicated 
to Mystery. To me it appeared more 
adapted to mediutive purposes, so 
agreeably did the absolute ecclusioD, 
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the nistling of the foliajgc, and the 
tinkJing of the rills which fed the 
lake, excite niy contemplative propen- 
Ritics. Such are the mechanical won* 
jers—such the delicious woods and 
waters of IVatolino. Here Francesco 
de Medici, concealed from human 
gaze, by a curtain of impenetrable 
woods, and forgetting alike bis x>ct-> 
sonal glory and tbc good of liis pco* 

pie, rarely admitted his ministers to 
bis presence, and abandoned himself 
to a life of voluptuous and criminal 
indolence. Here, too, according to the 
testimony of several historians, he and 
his fair enslaver, Bianca Capello, were 
poisoned; and the Cardinal de Medi¬ 
ci, the brother of Francesco, and too 
probably the contriver of his untimely 
death, succeeded him in the sovereign* 

ty- 

This palace and gardens, no longer 
inhabited by the sovereigns of Tus« 


cany, are ainking rapidly into decay; 
The spacious saloons and lofty galle¬ 
ries, once adorned with tapestries and 
pictures, are naked and desolate ; the 
pavements of rich mosaic are mantled 
with dust; and the wind whistles 
throu^ the shattered windows. The 
gardens are overrun with weeds; the 
trees, no longer lopped into avenues 
and vistas, have shot out in wild lux* 
uriance; the statues and architectu¬ 
ral cmbelHsliments of the gardens are 
cracked, mutilated, and coated with 
creepers. The fountains and water¬ 
works, which form the great attrac¬ 
tion of Fratolino, are in a state of 
comparaU,ve preservation. I’licy were 
restored by Tacen, an able pupil oi 
Buontalrnti, and the son of Tacca was 
subsequently employed to repair and 
preserve this assemblage of every thing 
beautiful in art and nature.—Ae/rers 
of an Artist on Itultj) in 1708. 


xxni. THE COLOSSUS OF THE Al'LNNIKE. 


Without the quadrangular railing 
of Pratolint) is an open space or parai- 
Jelograin, 300 feet long and lOO feet 
wide, o])en on one side to the palace, 
and backed on the other sides by beech 
and fir-lrtes, the stems of whicit are 
concea’cd by massos of laurel, in which 
arc nielics Inr statues. Tlircc-fourths 
of this opening are covered with grass j 
and at the extremity is a scmi-circu- 
lar basin of water, behind which rises 
the colossal statue of the Apennint*, 
the wonciiTousachicveinent of Giovan¬ 
ni di Bologna. Thus backed by the 
dense foliage of the park, this Colos¬ 
sus can be seen only in front, and is 
first discovered by strangers from the 
w'indows and terraces of the palac*’, 
the xiointofview intended by the art¬ 
ist. 

Mounted upon alofty and irregular 
base of rock-work, which is approach- 
id by tw'o staircases following the se- 
ini-circlc of the basin, theColossusap* 
pears.atlhefirst glance,like a pyramid¬ 
al cliflT, and reminds the spectator of 
the gigantic conception of Sta:>icraic6, 
who proi)OBed to chisel Mount Athos 
into a statue of Alexander the Great. 
A nearer inspection, however, enables 
the beholder to discern, in the Colos¬ 
sus of Pratolino, the coRtmaeding ge¬ 
nius of a distinguished pupil and com¬ 
petitor of Michel Angdo* Giovanni 
di Bologna, inspired by the study of 
antique lore, has here endcavourea to 


realize tbc .lupitcr Pluvius of Greek 
mythology, an appellation much more 
appropriate than that of the Apen- 
nine. The execution of this daring 
conception is full of gramlcur, and the 
characUr of the head is admirably ef¬ 
fective. Tho. lofty brow ;ip])ears to 
hravc tlie ileincnts, and looks like 
the abode of eternal frost; the hair 
falls like icicles upon the enormous 
sliOulders, and the inunensc beard de¬ 
scends like a mass of stalactites ; the 
huge limbs appear to be loaded with 
hoar-frost, through which, however, 
the accurate contours and well devc* 
lo{>ed muscles arc easily discernible. 
To increase thcextr.'iordinnrytfiect of 
this Colossus, jets of water were origi¬ 
nally contrived to issue around the 
head like a brilliant crown ; and the 
sparkling waters, falling upon the 
shoulders, rolled in strcariiletK over the 
statue, which, thus invested with their 
Sparkling radiance, glittered in the 
sunbeams with a dazzling and super¬ 
natural splendour. The position of the 
Colossus is imposing, although evi¬ 
dently planned to lessen the dilhcul- 
tics of the construction. 

Seated upon the rock, and inclining 
forward, the watery god supports him¬ 
self with one hand upon the cliffy 
while with the other he presses the 
head of a marine monster, from which 
issues a considerable volume of water 
into the basin below; and, although 
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tbis stooping position deducts consi- bricks, coated with a cement which 
derably from his elevation, his head has acquired the solidity of marble, 
rises above the trees, in bold relief but which was easily moilelled into 
against the blue of heaven, and seems the desired proportions while in a hu- 
Ui touch the clouds. The surround- mid state. The great difficulty in con¬ 
ing foliage, like the framing of a pic- structing ihis immense pile, was to 
ture, contributes to bring out theim- give it a monumental durability, and 
mense design; and the large baein of the artist happily accomplished this 
w'alcr, in which every object is in- object by blending the rules of archi- 
verstdy reflected, isolates the enor- tecture and statuary; and tlms he sue- 
mous figure, and makes it appear as if ccedeil in combining the solidity of the 
suspended in infinite space. It isim- former with the beauty of the latter, 
possible to imagine a composition lie made all the parts to bear upon a 
more picturesque, and more perfect in centre of gravity ; and so disposed the 
its proportions. The beholder views limbs as to make them supporting 
it with unspeakable astonishment; arches to the trunk, without however 
and yet, so absolute is the symmetry, sacrificing the imposing grandeur cs- 
and so well does the Colossus harmo- scntial to the subject. In short, the 
ni'/c with tlie surrounding scenery, beauty of tlte proportions, and the 
that he is not entirely conscious of its wonderful art developed in the exccu- 
immense proportions until he com- tion and finish of this immense de- 
pari'S with them the persons of the sign, render it an invaluable study to 
gazers below, who, at some distance, all artists who wish to undertake .a sta- 
a))]>ear like pi>pi)j(‘K. When, however, tut* of colossal dimenbiun«:. 
lie appruaciics tlie giant mass, the Baldinucci relates, in his Life of 
hiig(' dimensions of the trunk and Giovanni di Bologna, that several pu- 
limbs excite involuntary terror; for pils of this artist, after being einploy- 
sueh is the magnitude, tlial if the fi- ed in a manipulation so different from 
gurc stood erect, the eU:vation would that which is applied to works of coin- 
reach one hundred feet. Indeed, lliis mon dimensions, found their accuracy 
extraonliiury object would strike even of eye and sleight of hand so much 
an artist wjtli dismay, if he couliHbr- impaired, that when they resumed 
get that this monster, whose finger is their wonted avocations, the habit of 
the measure of a man, was the erca- W'orking on the hngi; musrlrs of the 
tion of a human being. Apennine made them spoil several 

The interior oi' the trunk contains statues. It is even said, that one of 
several apartments; and in the head is these pupils, who had previously dis- 
a fine Belvedere, to wliich the cyc-balls played great ability, became meritnily 
serve as windows. The extremities imbecile in consequence of his labouis 
of the figure arc constructed of stone, upon this Colossus, 
in layers. The trunk is formed of 

XXVllI. UERKAItnO BDOKTAl.KNTI. 

This highly gifted man, so ccle- Bernardo, who was preserved, under a 
brated in Italy for his inventive ge- piece of limber, from the falling rub- 
nius, .ind BO little known beyond his bish, andhiscriesbeinghcard through 
native country, resembled Leonardo a rent in the walls, he was innnediate- 
da Vinci in the comprehensive variety ly supplied with food, until nu asures 
of his powers. He was at once a for his extrication could be adopt»;d. 
painter, a sculptor, an architect, an Meanwhile, Cosmode Medici heard of 
engineer, and a mathcinatician. His the circumBtance, and gave ord^ rs that 
infancy was remarkable for a disas- the infant boy should be rescued from 
trous event, which, however, proved the ruins, and receive every possible 
the foundation of his success in after- attention. He provided, also, for the 
life. He was still a child when the education of Bernardo; who soon dis- 
memorable inundation of the Amo oc- played great natural talent, especially 
ciirred in 1.M7. The quarter of Flo- for design, which he studied in the 
rcncc, in which his parents lived, was schools of Salviati, Bronzino, and Ya- 
destroyed by the waters, and the whole sari. Subsequently, however, he de- 
family perished excepting the infant veloped a ruling taste for sculpture 
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«nd arebiteetare^ fn which nrti he of Arabnoi story. The paUie festi* 
made great progress under Michael Talsmang^ by him were the models 
Augelo. of dloee which Uisthiguished the spien- 

Buontalenti was only hfleen when did reign of Louis XIV.; anil» at a 
Cosmo de Medici employed him to later period, hUinecbanical and scenic 
teach the first elemeoti of design to contrivances were generally employed 
his sonFrancesco; and at that a^he for the purposes of stage illusion in 
executed a crucifix in wood as large as the theatres of Italy and France. So 
life, which waa greatly admired, and extraordinary were some of these, aa 
placed in a church at Florence. At described by contcinporary writers, 
this period, alsO) he studied mathema- that we should be tempted to regard 
tics with ardour; and constructed, for them os exaggirations, did we not 
the amusement of his pupil, a small still behold, at Pratolino, ^e automa- 
mechanical theatre, with other inge- tons of Buontalenti moving by hy- 
iiious machines, which, at a later pc* draulic power, and performing com- 
riod, he had occasion to .employ on a plex movements by machinery, at once 
larger scale. The young Prince had simple 4iul ingenious. \Viien ap« 
also a laboratory for chemical experi< pointed tuperintendent of civil and 
ments; and, with the assistance of military edifices, he proved himself an 
Buontalenti, he com}K)unr]ed crystals, excellent engineer. He was employed 
and a porcelain resembling that of to fortify several cities in northern 
China. They introduced also, at Flo* Italy; and he cast a number of can* 
rcnce,tbeartofincru8tinglierdstoncs, nons, one of which was of enormous 
in imitation of mosaic. culihre, and carried balls so fur, that 

The peculiar talents of Buontalenti it was called Scaccia diavuli. Thise 
were admirably suited to push him balls, winch were hollow, suggested 
forward at the mapnibcent and en« the invention of bombs. He was also 
lighciticd court of the Medici. His theinveniur of greiiudes-; ami it is said, 
inventive genius was particularly ha])o by his biograjdier Baldinucei, tiiut, 
py in the dcsh>n and execution of ]mb« during the war of Sienna, he cun* 
lie games and festivals, of fireworks strucud. in one ttiglu, a battery of 
aiiU scenic retiresentutions ; and in the woudcii guns, which did ettLclivecxe- 
theJtrcs of Florence he developid all cution. Thisartisierecteduliioaiiuiu* 
the resources of machinery, concealed ber of palaces and o'.bcr puMic edi* 
by painting and sculpture, with a skill fices, ilu- enuincralion of which would 
which teemed to realize the wonders be tedious. 

XXIX. KOMAN MALtFACTOftS AND KANClUARinS. 

I saw the other day a street-game boys. Those who perform the sbirri 
of the Uomanbojs, strongly character- must beware of seizing the criminal 
isiic of Roman life uiid feeding. These on a spot whii’h is or the one 

urchins cliose hy lot one of tht-ir par- laying hold of him must take ins 
ty, who was to represent a cnmiiial pLcc. 'I'ht culprit meanwhile laughs 
seeking sanctuary in a church-porch at his pursuers, and endeavours, by 
from thepur.^uitof justice. Thcotber rapid and dextrous flights from (7a>«a 
boys, represtutiiig the shiiri, then to chirm, to provoke them to touch 
marked with rows of stories the li- him while in ranctuary- i-^oubtsaud 
inits of various staliuns, notneof which disputes grow out of limits thus liar- 

were called vhiena (church,) and rowly detined; the otlter boys arc calU 
othersMoii-r*Atc«a(iiocliurch);aDdthe ed upon to decide; and wild uuicrica 
object of the game was to catch the of e chiena and non e chirm are uiten 
criminal out of his protecting bounds, succeeded by a quarrel wbich^puts an 
These boundaries were a genuine type end to the game. 

of modern Rome, which is divided in- Scenes in real life, resembling this 
to chiom and non chiena. In some game, occur too frequently, and not 
districts churches are more numerous long back 1 witnessed an incident of 
than hnuBus ; and the Roman proati- this nature near the Porta del Popolo. 
lutes, who are not allowed to reside A criminal, w-ho had sought a sanc- 
within a hundred paces of any church, tuary on tiie threshold of one of the 
we often puzzled to find a lotlgiog. two churches whicli mark the entrance 
To return, however, to the Roman of the Corso, got up from the step on 
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which be was Mclininpf, and was bid aynpathy towards eriminalaU car* 
•walking in its Ticinity, when sudden- ried so far by the Romans, thatmutder- 
ly two of the sbirri, who make use of era are often supplied with provisions, 
various disguiscsj pounced upon and and even with beds, while in sauctu* 
secured him. By a vigorous effort, ary under church-{>OTUcoes, and the 
however, he released himself, and exclamation can peccatori ! (dear sin* 
drew his knife. The sbirri drew nersl) so incessantly employed in the 
theirs, the people instantly collected sermons of the llomish preachers, that 
around this menacinc group, and a devclopes its workings ou the public 
warm dispute ensued, whetlicT the mind. The most hardened criminals, 

spot where the criminal hod been and those notorious for repeated mur* 
seized was ckiesa or non chkaa, for if ders, excite the most commiseration, 
the prisoner bad had one foot within In northern Europe we feel for the 
the prescribed limits, bib capture would murdered, and abhor the criminal; 
have been illegal. At length the people while in Italy it is the murderer only 
decided in favour of the malefactor, who excites universal pity, and a live- 
and exclaimed in furious terms against ly interest in his fate, 
the inj usticc of the sbirri. This mov- 

XXX. EEFUSAL OF NATLCS TO DO llOHAGB TO THE FOfE. 

One of the roost remarkable inci- carried on his lofty throne into St 
dents which occurreil iluring my long Peter's; but, alas I no white horse 
residence in Home, wav. the refusal of appeared to do him homage. When 
Naples, in 178S, to yield the accus- the Holy I’ather arrived at the spot 
touted annual homage to the vicege- where the horse had formerly knelt 
rent of In i;87,on the iVsii- betVtrc him, a formal protest was read 

val of St Peter, 1 had seen this eire- ngain.st this insulting refusal of the 
inoiiy {M rloinicd with all its accustom- ICtiigof Nuplc'^, followed by a declaro- 
cd pomp. The papd guuiiU paraded tiou, that, iiolwiihstandiug this refu- 
in lUe ptazza of St Tetters; the white sal, the Pope resirvcd all his rights 
horse, the U'presentative symbol of uiid claims to tlie uccublomed homage, 
Naples, w.is I d into the church by &:c. &'c. 

Pitnee C'olonna; the I’ope was homo It was truly a piteous spectacle to 
in an elevated throne to the great see the Head of the Uoinieh Church 
nave, where the well-trained horse Tcturiiing, in his throne, for tlie first 
bi nl his kiu cs before him in homage, time, without ihc homage of horse and 
while a purse of ducats the yearly man, so long annually otferedtohimon 
tribute of the kingduin of Naples, was Si !*eterV day. The Holy Father, wlio 
humbly offtred to the Holy Pather. lud previously exhausted himself by 

On this occasion, however, the a speech in the Consistory of Cirdinals, 
scene was widely different. The King looked unusually pale and infirm, 
of Naples had rt-fuscd to acknowledge There was, J thought, an air of inor- 
any longer his subjection to the Pope, titled liuiullity about him as lie dis- 

offering at the S'iine time to p.iy him pensed the benediction, and it appear- 
the value of a horse, that he might ed to me that he sought to excite, by 
purchase one, but declaring that never his mien and gesture, a popular feel- 
again sboulil a white horse, iu behalf iiig for his insulted dignity. The 
of the kingdom of Naples, bend its liuinans, however, evinced no sympa- 
knees to him in homage. tlictic indignation, nor indeed any 

Notwithstanding this mortifying feeling but mortification that tlieeven- 
refusal, the papal guard paraded as ing fireworks, always hitherto given on 
usual iu the piazza, and the Pope was this occasion, would be disconiinucd. 

XXXI. SODSEaVlENCY OF PUOTESTANT PRINCES TO THE ROMAN PONTIFF. 

The Papal power will never volun- yield to them, or, at most, offer the in- 
tarily treat for the surrenderor modi- ert resistance of a protest. It is in 
ficatiou of its cUims to the spiritual vain for the Protestant governments of 
control of Catholic Europe; but, Germany to treat with a hierarchy, 
wlienever pressed by the force of cir- whose interests clash with the common 
cumstauces, it will either passively rights of all governments; but why 
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treat at all, when they may cut the 
knot by a single ciFort, and burst for 
ever the fetters imposed upon their 
Catholic subjects by a foreign prince ? 
The chain whiclt once made every 
Statu in Europe subseryient to the Pope 
is now reduced to a single link—the 
appointment of bishops; and when¬ 
ever any German prince has moral 
courage enough to cut away this last 
Stay of Bomish despotism, he will be 
supported in the straggle by the con¬ 
sciousness of a righteous cause, and by 
the approbation of all I'rotestant Eu¬ 
rope. Instead of tamely seeking a 
concordat, let him peremptorily refuse 
admission to bishops of papal appoint¬ 
ment ; let him reject a/l Catholic 
bishops, unless chosen by German 
Catholic Chapters, and consecrated by 
German Catholic bishops, and he w.U 
at once discover that the Pope will quiet¬ 
ly submit to measures, which, from his 
crsonul and political insigniticanco, 
e cannot prevent. Nor would it be 
difficult toiind German priests willhig 
to accept Episcopal rank on these 
terms, if assured that tl)c inijmrtancc 
of their sacred office would be acknow¬ 
ledged and supported by an energetic 
and enlightened government. It is in 
vain to expect the conversion of Ca¬ 
tholics to Protestantism by any mea¬ 
sures of this nature; but, whciicvtT 
tliey become independent of Home 
in church discipline, a great moral 
transformation will romnjence. Free 
and independent Catholic congre¬ 
gations would gradually assume na¬ 
tional feelings and cuaracterisUcs. 
The hitherto unbending uniformity of 
Romish discipline would yield to pu¬ 
rifying and rational innovations: an 
unfettered and more intellectual Ca¬ 
tholic theology would arise; a salutary 
shock of opinions would grow out of 
it; and evidence, both historical and 
biblical, would be consulted without 
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any childish terrors of Roraiah disap¬ 
probation. The consequences of such 
a state of Catholic society arc incal¬ 
culable. The first material cliange in 
their church dibcipUnc would be a per¬ 
mission for priests to marry, a rclorm 
earnestly desired by all the respectable 
and thinking Catholics iii Germany, 
both clergy and laity. The benefits of 
this measure alone would be immense. 
That esprit du corps of the Catholic 
priesthood, wliich is so hostile to the 
true interests of religion, would be ex¬ 
tinguished ; and, instead of being a 
separate caste, they would bccume an 
integral portion of society. Instead of 
undermining thcpeaccand purity of do¬ 
mestic life bythatlibcrtini-;m, which is 
the natural truit of coustraiuL'd ('iliba- 
cy, their aifections would be healthily 
exctcisscd, aud they would become, like 
the IVotestant pastors of Geviiiany, 
exemplary husbands ami fjihers. A 
married prii’st would be ojtcn to every 
kindly Iiillui'nce; he would be more 
gentle aud humane; he would have 
more syrnpatliy witli the sorrows and 
inHrmities of his cangregation ; and he 
would btcome a better man, a belter 
citizen and patriot. At a later ]>eriod, 
masses in the Gcrinan language w'ould 
be suijstituted for the J^utin ; nur is it 
romantic to hope tliat, in some future 
age, an union between the Protestant 
church and the purified (lathoUc 
cliurcli will be consummated. It is 
impossible to foresee the time and 
manner in uhieh so desirable a coin- 
luuniun will he uccom]>lishcd; but, 
wltencver the Catholic Church shall 
have attained, by the gradations de¬ 
scribed, a more evangelical spirit, the 
two churches will necessarily approxi¬ 
mate, and, in a more enlightened state 
of society, the adoption of aome tenets, 
and tile sacriiice of others, on both 
sides, will remove obstacles at present 
iiiburmooniuble. 
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riaST AND LAST. 


No. IV. 


TKI FiaST AKD LAST KISS* 


It was on a Sabbath evening, to* 
wards the latter end of the month of 
July, that the llcv. Mr Lloyd, curate 
of Tintern, in Monmouthshire, set 
forth to visit his daughter Hester, who 
resided in one of those romantically 
situated cottages, which form so inte¬ 
resting a feature in the mountainous 
scenery of the Wye, between Ross and 
Chepstow. The distance he had to 
go, was scarcely a mile | but the walk 
was toilsome, for his path lay among 
the hills, through which it was rudely 

cut, and the loose fragments of rock 
on which he trode gave way at every 
step. His thoughts, however, were 
too much occupied with the sad object 
of his visit, to permit of his heeding 
the rugged road, or even tlie sublime 
beauties of nature which were spread 
around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and 
the eldest also of nine brothers and 
sisters; a large family to feed, clothe, 
and educate, upon the scanty stipend 
of his curacy, though eked ou t by a 
small patrimonial property, and a for¬ 
tune of two hundred pounds, which 
he liad with his wife. When all was 
put together, and the profits of u small 
school added, as well as those which 
he recfived from the sale of a quarto 
volume “ On the Dawniugs of the 
Everlasting Gospel Light,” Parson 
Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man 
than his neighbour, Farmer Morgan, 
who always boasted that he could 
spend a hundred nnd twenty pounds 
a-year, andpay every body their own. 
But Farmer Morgan, at last, did not 
pay every body their own; for he went 
into the Gazette, and there wetfe only 
three shillings in the pound for Ins 
creditors, while parson Lloyd contri* 
ved to make both ends meet; perhaps, 
because he took care never to have a 
creditor, always deferringthe purchase 
of any thing be wanted till ne could 
spare the money to pay for it. “ He 
who makes his necessities wait upon 
his means,” be would often say, “ will 
sever find them troublesome ; but re¬ 
verse the order, and let your means be 
the drudges of your necessities, and 
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run as fast as they may, they will 
never overtake them/* 

Hater Lloyd had married Farmer 
Morgan's second son, David; and it 
was always said, by those who pretend* 
ed to know the secret, tbaSidiedid so, 
more from a desire to diminish the 
heavy burden of her father's family, 
than from any violent affection she 
had for the young man. To say the 
truth, they were a mismatched pair. 
David was a coarse rustic, of violent 
passions, a moody temper, and suspect* 
ed of dissolute habits. Hester, on the 
contrary, was mild and gentle in dis¬ 
position, affectionate, and trained up 
in the strict observance of those sim¬ 
ple, unobtrusive virtues which became* 
the comparative humility of her sta¬ 
tion, and the character of her parental 
roof. When, therefore, she married 
David Morgan, stmic shook their 
heads, and pitied tlie poor girl for the 
sacrifice she made; wnile others turn¬ 
ed lip their eyes, and wondered how 
even I.ove could be so blind. 

The union bad neither the approba¬ 
tion, nor the disapprobation, properly 
so called, of Hester’s father. She was 
of an age to choose discreetly (having 
passed licr threc.and-twcntieth year,; 
when, UR was certainly her case, the 
heart (lid not* take the lead in choo¬ 
sing ; and he left her, therefore, to de¬ 
cide for herself, after temperately dis¬ 
cussing with her, upon several occa¬ 
sions, whatever migtit fairly be urged 
in favour, or to the prejudice, of the 
young man. Hester, herself, took a 
twelvemonth to consider of her deci¬ 
sion; and finally yielded her consent 
to the pertinacious, rather than the ar¬ 
dent, solicitation^ of David Morgan. 

It has been said by an ancient cy¬ 
nic, that marriage has only two happy 
days, tlie /irst and the Ja//t y but Hes¬ 
ter was doomed to find even this stint¬ 
ed portion of matrimonial felicity too 
liberal an allowance. On their return 
from church,an unfortunate difference 
arose between her husband and her 
father upon some trifling subject of 
rural economy—the breeding of pigs, 
or the cultivation of barley, or some 
3 I 
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matter not a whit more important, hasty speech uttered by her husband. 
David was loud, overbearing, and at ** 1 will go/' said he, '' and heal this 
last insolently rude. Kay, he so far wound before 1 sleep." And he did 
forgot himself, at one moment, that go: and it was a blessed sight for 
his hand was raised to seise Mr Lloyd Hester to behold, as she saw her fa- 
by the collar. << Forbear, young man !*' ther enter, with a benignant smile 
said the reverend pastor mildly; and upon his countenance, walk up to her 
learn to have more command over your husband, and taking him by the hand, 
passions; or they will one day hurry exclaim, “ Son, we have never been 
you into conduct which all the rest of enemies; let us then contime to be 
your days may not be sufficient to frieudsi" David was overpowered by 
atone fbr." thti^expected display of meek good* 

David £tlt the r^uke. He felt nets; and his voice really faltered as 
ashamed. H< saw the cheek of Hester be replied, grasping Mr Lloyd's hand 
turn pale, and he felt sorrow for what with honest warmth, “ God forbid 
he had done. But his father-in-law we should not 1" Hester kissed her 
also lelt the indignity that had been father, and wept ; but they were 
offered to him, and he slowly walked tears of much gladness. It was a 
away towards his own house. Hester peaceful evening after this. Mr Lloyd 
lotdced after him. She said nothing, shewed, by his cheerful convirsation. 
She only thought, as she leaned upon and kindly manner, that the spirit of 
her husband's arm, and proceeded angerhadenlirely departed from him, 

silently towards hit father's house, and with it, all recollection of the of- 
what a change one little half hour had fence. David did not shake otf, quite 
wrought in her coiulition ! Her now ao soon, his renicnibrance of tlte inorn- 
obedient steps went one way; her irig; for he was vanquished, in spite 
heart, at that moment, another. The ofhimself,aiulhefelt'-asan)angene- 
former taught her she was a wife; the rally docs who commits a wrong, and 
latter, that she must cease to be a finds coals of fire heaped upon hi<> 
daughter. It waa a sharp lesson, to head, by the generous conduct of the 

come SO early. She said nothing. Ilut person whom he has wrongc(l--hum« 
tliough her tongue spoke not, the un- bled and ashamed, in his presence, 
easy reflections of David clothed it Hester was supremely happy ; for>>he 
with words of bitterness ; and he beheld her' father and her husband 
strove, as much as Iiir nature would siile by side, under her own roof, 
let him, during the rest of the day, to Months rolled on, end the neigh- 
dispel the gloom with which his vio- hours began to think David Morgan 
lenceof temper had clouded the begin- quite an altered man since hisinarriagc. 
ning. Hester was neilber angry nor He was civil and obliging; went rt*- 
sullen; but she was sad; and she could gularly to church every Sunday ; rose 
not conceal that her sadness was early to his work; attended to his 
greatest, when, as she sat down to farm; returned home sober, and bc- 
dinner, the marriage feast lacked one fore dark, on inarket-days; got into 
guest, whose absence was to her, if no quarrels; smoked hia pipe in the 
not the absence of all, at least the ab- evening, on a bench before his own 
lence of all comfort. . door, and drank a pint or two of his 

Mr Lloyd was a rincere Christian, own home>brewe<l ale. In short, he 
Without any aarade of sanedty, he exhiUted all the outward qualities 
diligently endwoured, in all his deal- of a atCady, thriving, and induslri- 
ings with hia fellow-ioreatures, to ful- ous farmer; and it was prophesied, 
filthecommands of Him whose minis- if he went on so, that he would aoon 
ter he was. He could not, therefore, become a better man than Itis fstlier, 
let the sun go down upon bis wrath; by the diflerenoe of many an acre add- 
but, like a primitive disciple of bis ed to those which he already rented, 
master, he sought the dwelling of his Heaterobserved this auspicious change, 
enemy, with the word of peace and and might (Umott be c^led a ha{^y 
the hand of fellowship. So pure a wife. 

Judge had he been in his own cause, ^ She was not entirely so ; for there 
that he considered he had dene wrong, were out-breakings of temper at home, 
very wrong, in suffering himself to be lightning-flasiies of the mind, and * 
k^ away from the w^ding-table of distant thuBdM''niurmuriDg8 of the 
hU daughter, by his resentment for a heart, which the eyes and ears of 
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friradi and neighbonrs nor sav nor 
heard. The sky was clear above—the 
min flione brightly—but the elements 
of storm and temjrast perpetually lour¬ 
ed along tlie horizon, wnich the first 
gust of wind would drive into angry 
collision. To Hester's watchful eye 
alone, and to her anxious spirit, were 
these m^s revealed. She could not 
oonceal T^m horself the trials and the 
dangers they hourlv menaced; hot 
■he could conceal them from stt ■'&e 
Rst of the world,—and she did. Not 
even to her father did she speak of 
them. They were the griefs of her 
own foreboding heart, and they were 
buried there. If tb^ should ever be 
disinterred thence—if they should ever 
be realised —and write themselves 
in such characters upon her face as 
■he could not hide-*if her counte¬ 
nance complained for her—she must 
■ubroit; but till then, she was resolved 
bopeshould chasten fear, and t)>e faitli 
she plighted at the altar forbid her lips 
to become the accusers of her husband. 

It was about two years after her 
marriage, that the bankruptcy of old 
Morp;Rn hapftened. For Rome months 
previously, Hester suspected mattors 
were going wrong; not from anything 
which her Iiusbund communicated to 
her, for be had grown reserved, sul¬ 
len, and morose ; but the man¬ 

ner of the old man himself, from their 
frequent conferences in secret, and 
from his total neglect of hU farming 
stock. r>avid, too, iiiRtcad of minding 
hiR own afiairs, and looking after his 
own crops, or attending the markett:, 
as he was accustomed to do, sold hand 
over head upon the ground; took the 
first price ihat was oflercd ; replaced 
nothing which he sold, bat kept the 

money, and talked of setting up, by 
and by, as an innkee{>er at Chepstow, 
h! can while, debts were contracted, 
and none were paid; creditors became 
clamorous, and David grew moire and 
more reckless of their clamours. At 
first he conld not pay; at last be 
would not, and they might do as they 
liked* If Hester ventured to remon- 
•trate, was churlishly told to mind 
her own business, and look after the 
house, though thm was every day less 
and less in it to look after; for whatever 
eould be spared, and oftm what eould 
not, waa converted into money. Oid 
Morgan pursued much the same 
course; and it seemed aa if father and 
son were etriving with each other who 


iriiould make mostapeedin thexafleof 

^eatmotion. 

Thus matters went on from bad to 
worse, and fVom worse to worst, for 
nearly three months; and then oU 

Morgan ^6 made a bankrupt Every 
one predicted that David would soon 
follow ; but every one lamented it at 
the same time, on account of poor 
Hester, who was universally respect* 
ed. Indeed, it was mainly owing to 
this feeling of respect for her, that her 
husband's creditors had not either en¬ 
forced their claims, or thrown him 
into a prison. They did not scruple 
to tell her so; and though she felt 
ip-atetul for their kindness, she knew 
it was a forbearance that hung by a 
very slender thread, and each day she 
expected to see him dragged to jail. 
If that did happen, what was to be¬ 
come of her, far advanced in prew 
nancy with her second child, and not 
a rouf to shelter her except her fa¬ 
ther's ? 

bhe was sitting one evening, sadly 
ruiviinating upon all these things, and 
expecting David’s return, who bad 
gone out early in the morning, she 
knew not whither, when Jacob Grif¬ 
fiths, a maternal uncle of her hus¬ 
band’s, a respectable, but poor old 
man, dropped in. lie sat down, and 
she drew him a mug of ale, which, 
however, he scarcely touched. She 
talked to him, first uixtn one subject, 
and then upon another; but he hardly 
answered her, and altogether his be¬ 
haviour was so strange, that she look¬ 
ed at him as if she thought he had al» 
ready had a little too much; a failing 
which she knew soroetimos overtook 

uncle Jacob.” She wae soon con¬ 
vinced, however, that the old man was 
not now in his cups, whatever else 
might be the matter with him, for he 
was leaning finward on hie staif, which 
he held with both hi%. hands, and the 
tears were trickling down the furrows 

of his Bun-burat &e. 

In the name of heaven, Jacob, 
what ails you?” said Hester, layii^ 
down her work, and going towarda 
him* 

" I am thinking,” said Jacob, with 
a heavy groan, that burst from him as 
he spoke—** I am thinking, Mrs Mor- 

f in, bow my poor sister Jane would 
ave taken it to heart if she wae alive 
now, which, thank God, she is not! 
But the Lord help us! what we may 
eome to in thii world I** 
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Hester s knees tottered—her colour 
fled—and she seated herself gently by 
his side, as she exclaimed in a tremu¬ 
lous voice» ** What Is the matter, Ja¬ 
cob, that you talk thus ?” 

The old man abook his head, while 
he answered, Miktter enough, I fear; 
but who would have bought it?** 

“ For God's sake," replied Hester, 

tell me what it is you mean. Has 
any thing happened to David V* 

“ Ay,*^saia Jacob,^“and-biB father 
too. I was comingiuto Monmouth to¬ 
day at noon, and nad just crossed over 
the Munny bridge, when I saw a sight 
of people afore me; 1 walked up to 

them to find out, if I could, what was 
going on—and you might have knock¬ 
ed me down with a fc^uher the next 
moment—for what dkottid 1 see but 
David and bis father, old^eorp Mor¬ 
gan, handcuffed t<^t^r like two 
sieves, and being led to pnson ? They 
did not see me, and I was glad on’t; 
for 1 couldn’t have spoke a word to 
them, my tongue stuck so to the roof 
of my mouth, like. 1 sliall never for¬ 
get how I shook." 

** Are you sure you were not mis¬ 
taken enquired Hester, in a tone of 
voice SO thick and inarticulate, that 
Jacob suddenly raised his head from 
the staff on which he had continued 
to support it. 

** Am I sure this is iny right hand?" 
answered Jacob.—** lJut, Lord pre¬ 
serve you I what ails you, Mrs Mor¬ 
gan! You look as white us your 
apron; you arc not iaintish, sure? 
Here, take a sup o’ this ale—’twill 
warm you, like, and do you good." 

Hester was indeed pale enough; 
and she trembled so violently, mat 
Jacob might well suppose she needed 
something to warm her; but she kept 
from fainting, and after a few minutes 
she was able to ask him whether he 
knew ** what they had done, that they 
were taken to prison ?" 

** I could not get at the rights of 
the matter," said Jacob; ** but from 
what I understood, 1 ^ould guess it 
was something about old Morgan's 
bankrupt job; though I don’t see, for 
my part, now that could concern Da¬ 
vid.** 

Nor 1 either,” replied Hester, 
wiping her eyes, and sighing as if her 
heart would break. ** But whatever 
it is, 1 have had the dread of it upon 
my spirits for these many months. 1 
felt certain that some misfortune or 


other was banging over me: and it 
has come at last. My husband’s con¬ 
duct was so changed, he had grown 
BO careless about every thing, bad so 
entirely neglected bis affairs and his 
home, that 1 was sure, unless some 
change for the better took place, no¬ 
thing but ruiu could come of it in the 
end. Oh dour 1 God knows, my si¬ 
tuation is Bad enough, just now, at 
any rate." And Heatert tears flowed 
afresh, as the thought of what her 
situation was presented itself to her 
mind. 

“ Don’ttake on this way, Mrs Mor- 
gen," said Jacob. ** After all, things 

may not be so bad as they appear; 
and be they never fo bad, fretting, you 
know, won’t mend them. It is a sad 
business, to be sure; but we must hope 
for the l^st. Besides, many an inno¬ 
cent mon has been wrongfully sus¬ 
pected, and taktm to prison, before 
now: and who knows but this may 
be David’s case, ay, and old Morgan s 
too? So keep up your spirits, Mrs 
Morgan, and don’t grieve. Here, take 
a drop of ale." 

Hester had much cause to grieve. 
She had said truly, that the conduct 

of her husband, for a long time past, 
had been such as to prepare her for 
trouble of some kind or other; and 
hiT grief, therefore, on the present 
occasion, was less acute than if she 
bad fallen suddenly from the sunny 
height of iloracstic happiness by an 
unforeseen and unexpected blow. But 
wlio ever found himself sufficiently 
prepared for nnsfortuiie ? M'lio, tUi 
it came, ever ceased to hope that it 
might 710/ come } And who, tehen it 
comes, can say, 1 have watched for you 
so long with a troubled heart, that 
now you find me without a tear to 
shed, or a sigh to breathe? Alas! 
the stern reality has a pang of its 
own unlike tliat we feel in the most 
vivid anticipation. Does the child you 
love, the mistress you adore, the pa¬ 
rent you venerate, lie on the bed of 
death ? What though you have whis¬ 
pered tills fatal secret to yourself again, 
and again, and again ? What though 
our spirit have mourned over the 
ying object, in all the anguish of in¬ 
evitable bereavement? Ah roe 1 wait 
^1 the eye U closed, and the tongue 
i* mute—for ever; tarry till the soul 
it departed—till the thing you dream¬ 
ed is the thing you feel— and then you 
will know the difference between the 
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fear of losing, ay, and even between Mr Lloyd wafl desirous of seeing 
what constituteg mere man's certainty his daughter, not only to prepare her, 
of losing, and the miserable certainty by his conversation, for the inelan- 
that you have lost. cboly task of taking, in all probability, 

Hester felt this didercnce. She a last farewell of one who, criminal 
had insensibly trained her mind to and churlish a« be was, was still her 
meet an undated calamity; but now> hoaband,—hut alab tu arrange with 
when it came upon her in a specific her the time and manner of proceed* 
shape and character, she almost sunk lug to, Monmouth the next morning, 
beneath the sliock. It was too true whither he intended accompanying her 
what Jacob Griffiths had told her. himself. He found her weeping over 
David and his father were both in her last-bom, which lay asleep in her 
Monmouth jail; and they were there lap. He did n6t chide her tears, for 
upon a charge of having contrived, they were the natural channels of her 
and brought about, a fraudulent bank* grief; but in his twofold character 
niptcy in the case of old Morgan, un- of her spiritual and paternal monitor, 
der such circumstances as made it he applied himself to assuage the sor* 
doubtful, at one time, whether their row which was their fruitml source, 
lives would not be forfeited. Matters, And he had ^leconsolation to observe, 
however, were not pushed to that cx- ere he depai'tcd, that Hester was go 
tremity; but they were tried, found far tranquil and resided, as to dia- 
guilty, and received sentence of trans* course calmly upon her approaching 
portation, the father for life, and interview with David. 

David for fourteen years. Hester was In this frame of mind he left her, 
far advanced in pregnancy when her and in this frame of mind he found 
husband was thrown into prison; and her the following morning, when, at 
the very day on which the Judges the early hour of five, she met him, 
entered Monmouth, she became the as iiml been agreed upon, at the foot 
unhappy mother of a son, whose fa* ofthegciitlcasccntwhichriscsabrupt* 
iher, scarcely more than eight-and* ly from the site of the picturesque 
forty hours afterwards, was branded ruins of Tinteni Abbey. She had 
as a felon by the verdict of a just and her infant in her arms, and was ac* 
impartial jury. couipanicd by a neighbour’s daughter. 

She had visited him several times a bale buxom wench about fifteen, 
lo jail before his trial, and adminis* who kindly offered to go with her, 
tered to him all the comfort and con* and help to carry the child, a labour 
solation which it was in her power to for which the still impaired health 
bestow, or in his nature to receive; and delicate frame of Hester were 
for it distressed her much to fiud that hardly sufficient. They set forth, 
he manifested great hardness of heart, Hester leaning for support upon her 
and that he was alike insensible to her father, having,at his suggestion, trana* 
sufferings and his own disgrace. But ferred her sleeping baby to the care 
she had not seen him since his trial, uf her young companion. 

She had not, indued, been able to get No possible humau pain or sorrow 
BO far, for her recovery, after lying in, could so deaden the perceptions of na* 
was slow; and she was still extremely tural beauty in souls susceptible of its 
feeble and delicate, when, at the cx* influence, as wholly to destroy the 
pirotion of about six weeks, she learn* effects of such scenery as meets the 
ed, by a harsh letter Irom her brutal eye between Tintern and Monmouth, 
husband, that if she wanted to see The thick woody acclivities which 
Inm again," she must go to Monmouth fringe the opposite bank of the river; 
before a day named, as he was on that the rich meadows and - green steeps 
day to be conveyed, with other con* which run shelving fVom the liilla to 
vicu, to the seaport whence they were the water’s edge, on tlie hither side ; 
to embark for New South Wales. She the picturesque Uttlc hamlet of Brook- 
did wish to see him again; and it was Weirj the smooth translucent bay 
on the following morning of that very formed by the Wye, in front of the 
Sabbath evening, in the month of romauticaily-beautiful village of T.An* 
July, when her father set forth to dm, built upon a lofty hill whose 
visit her, as already mentioned, that indented side is mantled with deep 
she intended to do w« wooda; the ruins of the castle of St 
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Briavals; ihe white saile of email 
vessels occasionally gliding along; the 
solemn stillnesa of the whole scene, 
and iu surpassing magnificence* might 
drive away, for a time, all memory of 
past grief, and exCmguish all sense of 
present wretchednees. The face of 
sorrow reflects the placid smile of sur* 
rounding nature; the bruised heart 
catches her repose; and rhe weary 
spirit revives, beneath those feelings 
whicii lift it to the Divine Author of 
BO much loveliness, while gasing, with 
silent gladness, upon its refreshing 
features. 

Hester felt all the beniga inflaence 
of this consolation frimi without; and 
when they arrived in Monmouth, she 
expressed an eager desire4o go at once 
to the prison, anxious to have the full 

benefit of her composed and re*ani»^ 
mated feelings, in the interview with 
her husband. It was well she yield* 
ed to this desire; for had there been 
the further delay of but half an hour, 

the object of her journey would have 
been frustrated. Contrary to what 
was first intimated to the prisoners, 
the day fixed tor their departure was 
hasten^, in consequence of the trans¬ 
port appointed to receive them ha¬ 
ving received peremptory orders to 
sail immediately. Due notice of this 
change was given to them all, that 
they who bad iriends, and wish¬ 
ed to see them, might do so. But 
David Morgan did not trouble him¬ 
self abcFut the matter; and when Hes¬ 
ter, with her child in her arms, pre¬ 
sented herself at thepnson gates, the 
vehicle in which the convicts were to 
proceed to the port of embarkation 
was alrearly there. 

She told her business in a faltering 
void’, and was conducted by the turn¬ 
key to an inner-yard, wlietc were as¬ 
sembled about a dozen meu^ whose 
scowling looks and ferocious counte¬ 
nances terrified her. Ihc^ were luus- 
tered preparatory to removal. Among 
them stood David and old Morgan^ 
iHmdcnflodftogether, as were theoth^rs. 
Hester did not perceive them at first ; 
but as they slowly approached her, 
she recognised her husband, and burst 
iato tears. Site was shocked at hia 
^lerod appearance, for lie was now in 
thedress of a convict, with his hair cut 
dcMe to hie bead. She was still more 
shocked at beholdiog tlw iron mana- 
(iee boBiid bimtohu fatbar- 


She could not Bpe^» Old Moigaa 
was silent. David, in a hard, unfeel* 
ing tone, while not a feature of his 
face relaxed from its rigid harshness, 
merely said, ** You are come at lost; 
1 thought you might have found youp 
vuf here ^8 little sooner." Hester 
could only reply by pointing to her 
baby, with a look of beseeching aa- 
gutsh, whioli seemed to say, " Do not 
upbraid me,—you forget 1 nave given' 
birth to this innocent." The mnta 
appeal appeared to touch him ; fiir he 
took her hand, and gazing for a mo« 
raent upon ita thin white fingeni, and 
the blue veins that were not used to 
be so visible, till sickoMi had made 
them so, ho kissed it. Hester drew 
nearer—leaned against her husband's 
bosom—and raising tno inthiit to¬ 
wards his lips, whose little sparkling 
eyes unclosed themselves, as if to look 
upon its father, she exclaimed, in a 
scarcely articulate voice, Kiss it, 
too, David,—kiss our son, and hJess 
him." The felon father bowed his 
head and kissed his innocent child, 
while, with liis unfettered arm, he 
clasped closer to his breus>t its weep¬ 
ing mother. Nature asserted her pre¬ 
rogative for an instant; the husband 
and the father prevailed over the har¬ 
dened criminal; and the heart of Da¬ 
vid owned that he was both. But the 
next instant he was neither. As if he 
thought it became him to play the 
churl, even at such a moment, or that 
he should loie character with, his new 
companions, who were standing round, 
witnesses of tliis scene, he put Hester 
coldly from him, and muttered, as he 
turned away, There—we have had 
enough of this nonsunse.'* 

Brforc licster could reply, or re¬ 
move her haudkci chief from her eyes, 
one of the officers of the prison enter¬ 
ed the yard, aud ordered the convicts 
tn follow him. David and old Mor¬ 
gan hurried out the first ; and in less 
than a minute, there were left only 
Hester, her father, and die girl who 
had accompanied them. Mr Lloyd 
waited till he heard the rattling of the 
lumbering machine as itdroveoiP; and 
ho then led Hester out. He had been 
a silent and a sad spectator of theinter- 
view ; and he felt that it would be on¬ 
ly an unnecessary pang, added to thoso 
she had already endured, if he p^mit- 
ted her to witnoBS'' the actual depart¬ 
ure of her husbaud^ Her emotiona^ 
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when he told her that he toot gone, 
Bttisfied him he had jodged rightly, 
and acted wisely. They were not 
those deep and maddening emotiooa 
which lacerate the heart, when a be* 
loved object is torn from it from ever. 
It was impossible they l^ouU ^ 
But Hester bed stood at the altar widi 
I>avid. She was a wife. He wAsJher 
husband. She was a mother. He was 

thefatherofhercbildieD. lllusagemav 
destroy dl the finer sympathies which 
hallow those relations in a woman's 
gentle and afhKstionate nature: but it 
is death aloiie,«>H9r i ta equivalent, eter¬ 
nal sepvation in this world,~-<that can 
make her fed she has no longer a bus- 
band, and her childm no longer a 
father. And , when that feeling does 
come, it will wring the bosom witli a 
sorrow unlike any other. 

Hestt-r returned to her father’s 
house that day, and remained there 
thenceforward with her two children. 
Tile cottage wliich she had occupied 
since her marriage, was given up; and 
the produce of the little furniture it 
contaiiiiHl, when sold, her husband’s 
creditorsnlJowedlier to keep, outoi're> 
apect for herself, and pity for her mis¬ 
fortunes. it was an additional burden 
which Mr Lloyd was ill able to bear; 
but liis trust was in Him whose ooin* 
niand it is that we should succour the 
distressed, protect t!ic fatlierless, and 
do all manner of good. In the bosom 
of her family, in the discharge of her 
inatenialxluties, in the occujiatioii af¬ 
forded her by superintending the edu¬ 
cation of the daughters of some of her 
neighbours, which enabled her to 
meet many of her own personal ex¬ 
penses, without drawing upon her fa¬ 
ther’s slender means, and in the peace¬ 
ful retreat of the valley of Tintern, 
her mind gradually recovered much of 
its former tranquillity. A more plea¬ 
sing retreat could not easily be found. 

** The woods and glades intermixed,*’ 
—(to adopt the language of one who 
has been pronounced an oracle in all 
that concerns-the picturesque,)—the 
winding of tlie river,—the variety of 
the ground,—the splendid ruin, con¬ 
trasted with the objects of nature, and 
the elegant line formed by tlio sum¬ 
mits ot the hills which include tbe 
whole, make altogether a very en¬ 
chanting piece of scenery. £vcry 
thing around hreaihea an air «o calm' 
and tranquil, so sequestered from the 
coffliseree of life, thatititeasy to-eona 


eeiTe a man of warm imagioation, ia 

monkish times, might have heeo al¬ 
lured by such a scene, to become as 
inhabitant of it." 

in such a scene did Edmund, the 
son of David Morgan, pass hit youth ; 
and had he lived in ** monkish times,** 
by such a scene would his warm ima- 
g^tion have been allured, and b« 
nimself have become a monk of holy 
Tintern. It was his supreme d^ght, 
while yet a boy, to wander the live¬ 
long day amid the wild and craggy 
steeps, the tangled thickets, tfaw sa¬ 
lary glens, and the variously wooded 
elopes, of that magni^^t amphi¬ 
theatre, laid out by the mifd of na¬ 
ture. It was no hss his delight to 
linger rooml the ruins of the venera¬ 
ble abbey, as the shadows of evening 
descend^ u^n them, or when the 
pale moon partially illuminated their 
grey walls, or streamed ui trembling 
radiance through the xvy-wreathod 

windows. At such moments, his ima¬ 
gination would carry him back to the 
period when it was the abode of livii^ 
piety ; when the vesper hymn pealSd 
along its echoing cloist^; and when 
all tlie pomp and solemnity of a relia 
gion which inSamed the mind by the 
seduction of the senses, reigned in sa¬ 
cred grandeur beneath iUroof. Some- 
timub he would people the ruin with 

the creations of his heated fancy, sum¬ 
mon from their graves the shadowy 
forma of holy men who had died 
there in ages past, and half believe he 
saw the visions of hia brain ^bodied 
before his eyta* 

In such (1 place as this, at such an hour, 

If aught of'aticesiry iiisy be believed, 
])csccudin^ angclii Imvv conversed Viith 

men, 

And told the sicrcls of Ute world unknown* 

• 

At the period now described, I£d- 
mund Mo^an was in his thirteenth 
year. He was no common boy ; and 
his grandfather, who had watched tbe 
dawnings of his character, moral and 
intellectual, prided himself upon hia 
cultivation of both. Knthusuism was 
its basis. In whatever he engaged, it 
was with the whole energy of his na- 
tui%. It may be auppoa^, therefore, 
that he quiddy mastered those bran¬ 
ches of knowledge which were withia 
the compass of Mr Uoyd to teach, and 
who was tdso tmdous that he sboold 
nave tbe advantage of a snocenompre* 
hentiWedneatioB* B«tho# wu 
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benevolent de&ire to be accomplished? 
He was too poor to pay for it^ and .be 
was too friendless to obtain it from pa* 
tronage. Accident, at length, if such 
events in the life of man may rightly 
be called acoidenls, shaped bis destiny. 
Some drcumslance, go unheed¬ 
ed at the time, that no distinct recol¬ 
lection of it survived the occurrence, 
brought him into contact with an ec¬ 
centric old gentleman of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had Bignalized himself 
on more than one occasion by the ap¬ 
parent caprice with which he bestow¬ 
ed his bounty. The last act of the kind 
whit^ had been talked of, was his 
Stocking a small farm for an industri¬ 
ous young man, and giving him be¬ 
sides a hundred pounds to begin with, 
to whom he had never spoken till he 
called upon him to announce his in¬ 
tention. But he had observed him fre¬ 
quently, in his walks, labouring early 
and late, in a little garden which was 
attached to his cottogc; and had learn¬ 
ed, upon enquiry, that he kept an aged 
mother, and a aistcr, who was a crip, 
pie, out of the workhouse, by his 
scanty earnings. It was Edmund’s 
good fortune to attract the notice of 

Squire Jones, in the way described ; 
and it was not long after that he paid 
a visit to Mr Lloyd, for the express 
purpoEC of asking a few questions 
about him. The good old man spoke 
with pride and affection of his pupil 
and grandson, but with despondency 
of bis future prospects. I have rear¬ 
ed him as iny own,*' said he, “ from 
bis cradle, and I should close my eyes 
in peace, if I could know, or reason¬ 
ably hope, so goodly a branch would 
not be 1^ to float like a worthless 
weed upon the stream of time.”—** lie 
shall be planted,” replied Squire Jones. 

Send for the boy. But never mind, 
just now. You know in what soil be 
will be most likqly to thrive. I shall 
coll again to-morrow. By that time 
make vour choice, and leave the rest 
tome.” The morrow came—'the choice 
was made—and Edmund was to study 
for tlie Church, at Oxford, (the great 
ambition of his youthful mind,) upon 
an ample allowauceaecured to him by 
Sqiure Jones, in such a way as nothing 
but his own misconduct could forfeit. 

If Edmund was the pride of his 

S andfather, be was no less die idol of 
B mother, who would sometimes think 
that Heaven had bestowed such a trea¬ 
sure upon her, in compensation for 


what it had taken away. Perhaps her 
lovefor Edmund wassoinewhat height¬ 
ened, by the circumstance that she had 
lost her first child when it was only 
four years old, and he had become, 
therefore, her only one; but, in truth, 
his own affectionate disposition, his in¬ 
genuousness of charocter, and his in¬ 
tellectual endowments, were, of tbem- 
selvea sufficient passports to all the 
love of a fond mother’s heart. And 
Hester was a fond motb^ though not 
a weak one. She looked fin’ward, with 
dejected feelings, to the now approach¬ 
ing moment of her first separation from 
her dear boy; but she was too grateful¬ 
ly conscious of the benefit he was to 
derive from that separation, to repine 
at it. 

There had always been one sub¬ 
ject, which, whenever it occupied the 
thoughts of Hester, was most painful 
and distre^ing to her. It was the 
mystery of Edmund’s birth. iV*/* could 
not tell him his father was a convict, 
and she had no reason to believe any 
one else bad done so. She could not 
even tell him that he lived; for from 
the moment of his leaving Alonniouth 
prison, down to that of which wc are 
now speaking, lio tidings of him had 
reaebraher. Neither he nor old Mor¬ 
gan had written a single line to any 
relative or friend they had left behind. 
All she ever learned concerning him, 
was, that he had arrived safely at New 
South Wales. Edmund, when a child, 
would often talk of kis father, merely 
because the word was constantly upon 
the lips of his playmates, and because 
he saw they had fathers. But as he 
grew older, and began to reflect, a 
thousand little circumstances present¬ 
ed themselves to bis mind, which con¬ 
vinced him there was some mystery, 
though he knew not what, that hung 
over his infancy. Once, and only once, 
he asked his mother, ** W iio is ray fa¬ 
ther? And wHFui!: is he?” But the 
silent agitation of Hester, for she could 
not answer him, sealed bis lips upon 
that subject ever aftermrds. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth year 
when hu went to the University, and 
he remained there, with the usual vi- 
fiits at home during the vacations, till 
he was one-and-twenty. The progress 
he made in his studies, and tnc cha¬ 
racter he bore for strict propriety of 
conduct, well justified the munificent 
liberality of his patron. But he was 
denied one gratincation, that of glad- 
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dening his grandfather's pride in him^ 
by the display of his scholastic attain* 
inents. The good old man, lull of 
years and ripe in virtue, had breathed 
his last, from the gradual decay of 
nature, rather than from the inroads of 
disease, not long after he had seen the 
wish nearest his heart realised. Ed* 
mund was with him when he died, and 
he followed him to the grave with feel¬ 
ings which emphatically told him how 
he could haye loved and how mourned 
—a father! ’ By the interest of his be¬ 
nefactor, (who, the more he saw, and 
the more he knew of Edmund, found 
what had originally borne the stamp 
of a benevolent whim merely, gradu¬ 
ally assuming the better quality of a 
permanent desire to befriend him,) the 
curacy of Tintcrn was reserved for 
his benefit, when he should be duly 
qualified, by ordination, to assume its 
pastoral funclions* Meanwhile, the 
place of Mr Eloyd was supplied by a 
neighbouring clergyman, to w'hom the 
fatigues of double duty were sweeten¬ 
ed by sometliing beyond the allotted 
stipend, out of the purse of Squire 

.Julies. 

The lltv. Edmund Morgan was in 
liis tbree-and-twentieth year, when, 
as the curate of Tinteni, he took pos¬ 
session of the little parsonage house 
in wliieh his youth had been passed, 
and which was endeared to him by 
the recollection of almost every inci- 
detit in his yet spring-tide of life, 
that could shed a charm upon the re¬ 
trospect. Uc brought to hia sacred 
office a larger stock of theological eru¬ 
dition, and a mind naturally of a 
higher order, than had belonged to 
his grandfather ; but in the purity of 
his life, iu the holiness of his zeal, 

and in his exemplary discharge of the 
numcrousduties that belong to a faith¬ 
ful minister of the gospel, lie had an 
example ever present to his memory, 
which it was his constant prayer he 
might be able to follow. One only 
circumstance troubled the calm and 
eaeeful flow of the serene current of 
is life. A heavy grief—some untold 
sorrow—lay like a canker at bis mo¬ 
ther's heart; its ravages were under¬ 
mining her health, and contracting, 
with fearful rapidity, the already too 
little space which stretched between 
her and the grave. Her wan features, 
her secret tears, whose traces were 
frequently visible in her swollen eyes 
when ahe appeared at the breakfast 


table, and those unbidden sighs that 
would burst from her at times, as if 
her heart were full to breaking, cau¬ 
sed Edmund many a sleepless night, 
and many a waking hour of melancholy 
thoughts. There bad ever been so 
much of unreserved commumcation 
between himself and his mother, upon 
all things save this ouc, that he felt 
he had here no right to intrude upon 
the sanctuary of her grief, because be 
concluded she must have sufficient 
reasons for drawing around it so im- 
enetrable a veil. When, however, 
e perceived what inroads it was ma¬ 
king upon a life so dear to him, he 
could no longer be restrained by these 
delicate considerations. A higher du ty 
than even the respect inspircci by fllial 
obligations—the sacred duty of his 
calling, which enjoined him to breathe 
the word of comtbrt over the wound¬ 
ed and mourning spirit, made liim 
resolve to seek un opportunity of ten¬ 
derly imploring from his mother a 
disclosure of the affliction that preyed 
thus fatally upon her peace of mind. 
But ere lie found an opportunity, 
events forced themselves a passage to 
his ear. 

His mother entered his room one 
morning in extreme agitation. ** You 
have heard," said she, with a falter¬ 
ing voice, of the dreadful business 
that took place last week \ the mur¬ 
der, for so it is considered, of one of 
the Duke of Beaufort’s gamc-keen- 
ers, in a scuffle between him and the 
poacher, l^aac Price.” 

I have," replied Edmund, and 
the wretclicd man will surely be hung, 
if lie is taken.” 

He is taken,” atiiWered Mrs 
Morgan, and lodged in Monmouth 
jail.” 

It is the law of God and man,” 
said Edmund, ** that whoso sbeddeth 
the blood of another, his own blood 
shall be the atonement. This Isaac 
Price, moreover, is spoken of as a cul- 
rit inured to many crimes; one who 
as walked in the paths of vice all hia 
life. But why this excessive abla¬ 
tion, my dear mother? What is it 
that troubles yotr so pievously, and 
that has so long troubled you r* 

“ You shall know, Edmund; for 
it is better yon should hear it from 
my lips than from those of others, and 
concealment is now no longer possi¬ 
ble. Isaac Price is youb fiitber!” 

** My father !*' exclaimed Edmond ; 




»nd lie spoke not another word. Hit 
mother wept bitterly. For sevend 
minutes they sat in ailenee; the 
thoughts of Mrs Mocgitt travelling 
through a miserable past, and thoae 
of her son absorbed in the con6ict of 
present annsement «nd future sufieis 
ing. He had found a father^ but the 
first impulse of 1118 feelings was to 
blu^ at the discovery. He had learn¬ 
ed the secret of his birth, and the 
knowledge of it tinged his ^eek with 
shame. He waited till his mother be¬ 
came more calm, and then prepared 
to listen to a tale which he knew must 
deeply afflict him. She, with as much 
composure as she could command, re¬ 
lated all the circumstances attending 
her m.-uriage with David Morgan, and 
of the crime for which lie was trans¬ 
ported. But in what she further dis¬ 
closed, Edmund at once discovered the 
cause of that ceaseless sorrow which 
had BO long harassed her. The term 
of his -sentence having expired, and 
his father being dead, David obtained 
a passage back 1o England; and it 
was in the summer of the year fol¬ 
lowing tliat in which Edmund went 
to Oxford, that he rcappcuri*d in his 

native place. He did not make him¬ 
self known; and indeed his appear¬ 
ance was BO altered in the seventeen 
years he had been absent, that no one 
could have rcct^ised him at first 
sight But he prowled about the 
neighbourhood; - and one evening, 
when Hester was walking out alone, 
he suddenly presented himself before 
her. She was alarmed, thinking he 
was some man who intended to in¬ 
sult, or perhaps rob her. 11c called 
her by Iw name; his voice awakened 
the recoUectioii of him in her me¬ 
mory, and ga'/ing at him for a mo¬ 
ment, she knew it was her husband. 

He made a few enquiries about her¬ 
self, her father, and her children ; but 
told her he never meant to trouble her 
by claiming her as his wife. I am 
poor enough/’ said he, “ and I sup¬ 
pose you aie not over rirh ; but when 
1 want a guinea, I shall not lie ])arti- 
cnlar in looking to you ibr it; and 1 
expect you will not b^udge to get 
rid of me upon such easy terms. If 
you have any money iti your pocket 
now, it is more than 1 have in mine, 
and a few shiUiiut will be acceptable 
to me.” Hester^ve him what she 
had; but before ahe «5uld utter % 
word in K|dy, he had turned upon 
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his heel and entered a cop|Hce by the 
road aide, observing, as he went away, 

Bemembcr, if you wish to be free 
from David Moi^n, you will not 
deny Isaac Price, whenever he sends 
or watdies for you.” From that time 
he^ad continued to persecute her; 
sometimes with threatening messages, 
and Bonaetimes by digging her step^ 
so that ahe almost dreaded to leave the 
parsemage house. How be contrived 
to live she could only sunnise 
what she heard about him, every now 
and then, as Isaac Price, t^ at length 
the affray between him and one of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers led 
to the awful catastrophe which cau¬ 
sed him to be apprehended ns a mur¬ 
derer. Then, too, it began to be 
whispered in Tintorn, that Isaac Price 
the poacher, was no other than David 
Morgan who had been transported 
upw'ards of twenty years ago, an<l who 
was the father of that i-xcdlent young 
man, the Kev. Edmund Morgan. 

Edmund listened to this recital with 
deep attention ; and, when it was con¬ 
cluded, he exclaimed, after a short 
pause, “ Mother, I will see my father. 
I can do nothing for him in this world, 
which he must so soon leave: but he 
is net prepared for the next; and his 
eternal soul must not perish. 1 will 
visit him in prison ; talk with him ; 
and, if Almighty God bless my pur¬ 
pose, I may become an instrument, in 
his hands, for bringing him to the 
true repentance of a contrite sinner.” 
There was consolation to Hester's 
heart in these words of her son; and 
her sorrow was not without gladness, 
when she thought of the good work 
which filial piety might nccomplish. 

Tiie very next day, Kihnuird went 
to Monmouth, and procured an inter¬ 
view with Isaac Price. He did not 
disclose himself; but assumed the 
character of a friend of Mm Morgan 
merely ; sent by her t(» know if there 
were any service which slic could ren¬ 
der him in his present situation. It 
may be imagined with what feelings 
he bclu Id, for the first time, him who 
WOK his fudicr in the degrad^ condi¬ 
tion of a felon and a murderer. His 
appearance was that of a man between 
fifty and sixty, with a powerful moke 
of body, and a countenance which in¬ 
dicated a rough and daring spirit, ra¬ 
ther than the prevalence of terocioM 
passioiTS. His eye was dull and bMvy> 
and sunk deep into bit head; and wi 
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his right cheek there were the traces 
of a severe wound, which, it was sup¬ 
posed, he had received in his despe¬ 
rate stnijmle with the game-keeper. 
The top of his head was entirely bald; 
and, when his hat was off, the bold 
projection of his forehead gave a vi¬ 
gorous and determined character to 
the general expression of his face. 
He scarcely looked at Edmund while 
speaking to him; but once or twice 
their eyes met, and—it might be fan¬ 
cy—but bis manner seemed disturbed, 
as if some dimly remembered resem¬ 
blance of features once familiar to biin 
were suddenly awakened: for Ed¬ 
mund was exceedingly like his mo¬ 
ther. To the pretended message, of 
which Edmuiiu represented himself 
as the bearer, his answer was, that 
“ he knew of no service which Mrs 
Morgan, or any body else, could ren- 
dcr him, unless she could save his 
neck from the halter; and, if she 
would supply him with money to pay 
tile lawyers well, perhaps he might 
get off." Edmund, who felt deeply 
bitocked at this reprobate speech, and 
at the reckless insetisibility it evinced 
of the awful situation in wliich his 
father stood, said, he would under¬ 
take to promise for Mrs Morgan that, 
whatever money might be required to 
obtain for him the utmost beiielit of 
legal assistance, should be ready. He 
then endeavoured, indirectly, to lead 
him into a conversation upon the na¬ 
ture of the crime with which he was 
charpiid, and the certain consequences 
of his conviction ; but he maintained 
a sullen silence; and, at last, mani¬ 
fested no equivocal symptoms of a de¬ 
termination to put an end to the in¬ 
terview. Edmund, therefore, took hia 
leave. 

It wanted full two months of the 
time when the assizes would com¬ 
mence ; and, during the whole of that 
]>criod, Kdinund souglit frequent op¬ 
portunities (boinetiiiK's twice or thrice 
in the course of a week) of visiting 
his father, as the messenger of Mrs 
Morgan ; but at none of these visits 
did David give him to understand he 
was indebted for this solicitude, on her 
part, to that which was the real cause. 
Edmund, at length, beheld the ripen¬ 
ing harvest which was to reward hia 
hallowed labours. Inspired with a 
holy ardour, beyond what evqn his sa¬ 
cred zeal in the cause of heaven could 
excite in ordinary curcumstances; and 


his fervent piety exalted by the con¬ 
sciousness that it was a father s salva¬ 
tion be was seeking ,* every impulse of 
his heart sod mind, every energy 
which religion eould animate, was em¬ 
ployed to regenerate sinfUl na¬ 
ture, and touch the hardened bosom, 
of the criminal. Much, he consider¬ 
ed, was accomplished, when be had 
brought him into such a state of feel¬ 
ing, that lie would listen patiently and 
attentively to his mild yet earnest ex¬ 
hortations, though they elicitctl no 
corresponding demonstrations of re¬ 
pentant sorrow. But most was he re¬ 
joiced, and most assured did he then 
feel of ultimate success, when, as he 
was one evening about to depart, 
after jiavitig enforced, with more than 
Ilia usual eloquence, the great doc¬ 
trine of a sincere repentance and i 
true reconciliation unto God, through 
the iKedeemer, hia father took him 
by the hand, and in a voice of sup¬ 
plication almost, rather than of en¬ 
quiry, said, “When shall 1 see you 
again, sir?" lie had never before 
asked a similar question: he had never 
before manifested the slightest desire 
for Ills return ; and his doing so now, 
was a grateful evidence to Edmund 
that his awakened heart began to 
Imng^ for the words of eternal life, 
—for the consolation of believing, 
with a devout and lively faith, that 
“ if we confess our sins, God is faith¬ 
ful and righteous to forgive us our 
bins, and to make us clean from all 
wickedness.'* Nor was this a delusive 

promise. The seed of rigbteousnesa 
hud been sown; the tree had taken 
root; and the diligent labourer in tlie 
vineyard saw its green branch^ shoot 
furlh, bearing goodly aad pleasant 

fruit. 

The day of trial came, and David 
was arraigned as a criminal before 
man ; but stood before hU judges as 
one who, liaving made his peace with 
God, was prepared to atone for the life 
he had taken, by the just forfeiture of 
liib own. lie was convicted, and sen¬ 
tence of death passed upon him. He 
heard it with an air of composure and 
resignation, which even they wlioknew 
not the conversion that had been 
wrought within him, still recognised 
as the workings of a contrite heart, and 
not 08 the insensibility of an obdurate 
and callous one. lie returned to hia 
cell, and greeted Edmund, whom he 
found waiting for him, wi^ a serene 
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smile, that seemed to say, Thelaat mor¬ 
tal pang will soon be past, and you 
have taught my soul how to pray for 
incTcy, and hope for happiness here* 
after. The short interval that re¬ 
mained to him before he ascended the 
scaffold was so employed, and bis dc« 
meanour such, that Edmund’s heart 
yearned to receive a blessing from lips 
which were now washed pure from 
guilt. He could not endure the 
thought that his father should quit the 
world in ignorance that the son, whom 
he knew not, had been a shining light 
to shew him the path of salvation. 
And yet he feared lest the disclosure 
might discompose his thoughts, and 
briug them hack again to earth. He 
was thus unresolved, and the fatal 
morning approached. Edmund pass¬ 
ed the whole of the preceding night 
with his father, in those solemn exer¬ 
cises of devotion which arc the fitting 
preparations of an immortal soul for 
iicaven. The dim light of a lamp 
fell upon his features ns he bent over 
a Bible which lay openbeforehim, and 
from which he was reading such pass¬ 
ages os were most appropriate to the 
situutiun of his father. 

David fixed his eyes upon him with 
sudden emotion, and exclaimed, ** It 
is very striking !” Edmund looked up. 
** I was thinking at that moment,’' he 
continued, of one whom it would 
have delighted me to see ere I die, 
though I have never mentioned her 
to you, sir, as my wife. But you are 
her friend, and 1 hope you have found 
cause to speuk of loc to her in such a 
way that I may feel assured oi' her for¬ 
giveness for all the misery I have oc¬ 
casioned her.” 

'' My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, 
with an emphatic solemnity of voice, 

is on her Knees this night, to pray 
for you, and to join her intercessions 
with those of your sou.” 


David’s breathing was quick, and 
his whole frame violently agitated; 
hut he could not utter a word. 

** Father !” cried Edmund, and 
knelt before him. 

David took his son’s hands anu 
pressed them convulsively to his bo¬ 
som, hut still he could not speak, 
though he wept as a child. In a few 
minutes the struggle was over, and he 
was able calmly to learn how myste¬ 
riously the will of God liad brought 
about his conversion by the holiness 
of his own issue. 

The morning dawned, and only a 
few hours now remained before he 
would have to suffer the brief agony 
of a death which no longer appalled 
him by its terrors. lie earnestly en¬ 
treated Kdtnund to acconanauy biro to 
the scahbld, that he migiit see with 
bow much Christian fortitude lie could 
meet his doom. It Was a dreadful 
task, but he shrunk not from it. He 
walked by In's father's side. As they 

passed through one of the yards lead¬ 
ing to the place of execution, David 
stopped and spoke to his son. *‘Itwas 
on this very spot,*’ said he, that I first 
looked upon you, then an iiifant in the 
arms of your mother; and she held 
you tome, and bade me kiss you; and 
1 did so. It was my airst kiss. Uc- 
ceive here, iny sun, iny last ; and, if I 
am worthy to beg a blessing from hea¬ 
ven upon you, may your life be spared 
till a child of your own shall smooth 
your path to the grave, as you have 
smootlicd mine !” So saying, he bent 
forward, pressed his lips gently on the 
forehead of Edmund, then walked on 
with a firm st^, and, in a few mo¬ 
ments, David Morgan had satisfied 
alike the laws of God and man, by 

rendering life for life. 


M. 
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Sib, 

You sometimes take notice of new 
books; perhaps it may enter into your 
plan to receive some account of the 
work of an author, who ventured to 
enter upon the fallacious engagement, 
** Come, I will write a duodecimo/' 
and, what is more, has performed his 
task within the limits he had prescri¬ 
bed himself. Yet the work on which 
he was employed occupies the whole 
space betwixt the cradle and the grave, 
and rven passes that last stern limit of 
earthly hopes and fears, since this little 
book contains “ Thoughts concern¬ 
ing a Man’s Condition and Duties in 
this Life, and his Hopes in the World 
to Come/’ Neither is the author of 
this treatise to be considered as an 
ordinary retainer of the press, since it 
is written by no less a person than 
Alexander Lord Pitsligo, a baron of 
the ancient kingdom of Scotland, and 
entitled, therefore, to be numWed 
with Walpole’s Royal and Noble Au¬ 
thors, altnough the Lord of Straw¬ 
berry-hill might have objected to his 
brother peer on two accounts; first, 
that lie was a Jacobite, and secondly, 
that he was a sincere Christian, both 
great weaknesses in the judgment of 
the »<un of Horace Walpole, and the 
admirer of Voltaire. Accordingly, 
Lord Pitsligo is noticed as an elderly 
man who went into the rebellion of 
174-6, and wrote Essays, Moral and 
Fbilusophical, on several subjects, vir.. 

A View of the Human Faculties, a 
Short Account of the World, Two Dis¬ 
courses, and An Essay on Self-Love/' 
These were written about 1739, and 
published in May 1763. 

To this short notice of a remarkable 
and most excellent character, we are 
now enabled to append an secouiit of 
Lord Pitsligo, drawn from authentic 
documents, and highly calculated, in 
my opinion, to interest not only those 
who love to look upon the noble spec¬ 
tacle of a brave and lofty-minded mau 
contending with die storms of adver¬ 
sity, but the feelings of that lighter 
minded class of readers who ei^oy 
the interest annexed' to hair-breadth 
escapes, and the detail of singuhd:#af- 
ferings, whether the sufTtrers be hn^s 
or rogues, an honest man suffering for 
opinions which to him were sacred, or 


a rogue engaged in di65cultic8 in his 
flight from justice. 

In this last point of view, every one 
peruses with an interest, which is, in 
a moral point of view, somewhat liaUe 
to censure, the adventures of a Laza- 
relle do Tormez, or the numerous ac¬ 
cumulations of what arc called after 

the Spanish Picaresque romances, and 
the best of us are interested in the ad¬ 
ventures of modern adventurers, of 
modern pick-pockets, swindlers, and 
thieves, such as Vidoeque, who lately 
rose by due gradations to be a general 
officer of police from an escaped galley 
slave, or an estate similar to that of 
the ^y.hcro of our modem Athens, 
Haggart, whose atlvcntures arc unfor¬ 
tunately so much a subject of admi¬ 
ration among those of the youths of 
his class, that they, in many instances, 
have been carried into imitation of his 
crimes. 

In fact, nothing conveys such a deep 
interest as narrow escapes, effectetl by 
the prudence and presence of mind of 
the person pursued. Our pleasure in 
tracing their enterprize, (if our feel¬ 
ings when seated in an easy chair could 
becompared tothosc which prompt our 
exertions, when in active exertion,) 
might be compared to the almost una¬ 
nimous excitation produced by a fox¬ 
hunt, or otter chase,—even by cour¬ 
sing with greyhounds, or pursuing 
widi harriers tlie timid and inoffen¬ 
sive harr, sports so natural to the hu¬ 
man mind, that labour suspends its 
task to witness them, and age and de¬ 
crepitude creep from their hovels to 
catch a glimpse of the chase, and 
add a feeble halloo to the engross¬ 
ing animation which it affords. No 
sportsman wishes to see the object 
of pursuit worried in its seat, or mob¬ 
bed and overcome by its more power¬ 
ful foes*; the chase is what wc think 
of, with its singular chances and pre¬ 
carious hazards of danger and escape. 
Wc may demand of more rigid cen- 
surers, in the words of Uncle Toby, 
whether, when our pulse beats higher, 
and our spirits become more animated, 
at the cry of the hounds, and halloo of 
the chase—whether, I say, when we 
ride or run at the summons so univer¬ 
sally felt, or when, not doing so, we re¬ 
gret that we can ride or run no longer. 


* Thoughts concerning Man^i Condition and Duties in this Idfc, and his Hopes in 
the V'^orld to Come. By Alexander Lord Pitsligo. Printed for William Whyte &, Co. 
Edinburgh, and Loogmau & Co. London. 
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is it we onrselvee, or nature^ .which 
has planted the slarm in onr b^ms ? 

But if such an Interest prevails in 
witnessing the vMUsitiides in the 
^ase of a hunted animal—if we read 
with such similar feelinga of the arte 
«k 1 efforts of a oriminal io^escape from 
justice, how much deeper must the 
intereat be, when the otject is a man 
of eminent rank, amiable manners, and 
unoontested worth and benevolence, 
endeavouring to elude the penal con- 
aequenocs of a political error which 
in his views, however mistaken, was 
identided with high principle and vir¬ 
tuous feeling! A most singidaT scene 

this nature is presented to us in the 
biography of Lord Pitslige, given as an 
introduction to this little volume. 

Of the biographer himself wc know 
nothing, but from what guess we can 
form, we are disposed to consider him 
as a Scottish gentleman of the old 
achool, who, loyal in principle and 
fcclingto the present sovereign,might, 
in the days of Lord Pilsiigo, liave fall¬ 
en Into the great mistake of liking a 
white cockade 1>etter than a black one; 
we suppose him to be a member of the 
ancient, but poor and suffering £pis> 
copal Church, and one who certainly, 
time, place, and society fitting, would 
prefer a Scottish pint of claret to the 
same F.ngUsli measure of port. In 
a word, Mr North, 1 conceive 
to be a stanch old Tory of the true* 
blue ctwnplexion, with good blood in 
his veins, good brains in lus head, and 
a good heart in his bosom. If 1 am 
right in my gueff, and there are secret 
signs, like those of masonry, by which 
auch individuals can Ite recognised, 
ou will, I think, be disposed to par- 
on a long commtmtary on a short text 
ao inteodueed to us. 

The life of I^ord Piteligo will pro¬ 
bably be the charm which will best 
recommend his reflections to the pub- 
Ke. For the ^iniom wiiich we form 
in our minds of ease and safety, are en¬ 
titled tofarless consideration than when 

we evince patience under adversity, 
liberal fecKngs under oppression, and 
blessed mspositioii to do goM to 
tl)08e who persecute U8, and to answer 
reviling with kind and liberal con- 
stnietion of the motifes which prompt 
the calumny. Hiis is the conduct of 
a philosopher wkI of a Christian ; and 
your readers shall judge by a shoit 
■ketdi, whether the noble person of 
whom we are teeatkig might not claim 
Bi« inestimable ptaiae attached to these 
characters. 


Alexander Lord Piteligo was the 
fourth who bore that title, descended 
from a second son of the no less an¬ 
cient than respectable bouse of Forbes, 
—a race of whom it may be said with 
truth, that the men were brave, and 
the women virtuous. His estate lay in 
the district of Aberdeenshire, of which 
the ready and acute tetellecte of the 
inhabitants atone (or the sterile and 
unproductive quality of the soil. Lord 
Piteligo was horn in 1678, and suc¬ 
ceeded to the title and estate of his 
father in 1691. He was for some time 
resident in France, where he attrocted 
the notice, and obtained the friendship 
of the celebrated Fenelon, the rather 
that he coincided with that virtuous 
and benevolent prelate, in certain 
warm and enthusiastic religious doc¬ 
trines, approaching to that Quietism, 
as it was called, encouraged by the 
enthusiastic conc^tiona of Madame 
Guion* He formed his taste and Im- 
bits of society upon the lu'sr models 
which Paris then afforded. With a 
feeling which niight be pardoned in a 
Scottish nobleman, he commenced nt 
thesameperiodan unhappy attachment 
to the exiled but oativc rrinci*;; of the 
House of Stuart, which was the cause 
of all his future misfortunes. This 
choice, aUhottgh adopted from con* 
victiorj, was the more to >>o regretted, 
as the greau-r partbf the families of 
the House of Forbes composed what 
was called a Whig Cian, under the 
chief of tlicir name, and were stanch 
to the cause of the llcvoUition nnd the 
Protestant succession. His religious 
principles, as a Protestant of the Scot¬ 
tish Fpiscopal Church, I.ord PitsHgo 
retaiued unaltered, notwithstanding 
his intimacy With Fenelon, and his 
attachment to the i^otnewhat mystical 
divinity ^ that excellent prelate. 

When fjord Pittdigo returned from 
France, he took his seat in Parliament 
in 1700. Hercitis nodiscrediteither 
to his head or heart to say, that, 
obliged to become a meniber of one of 
the contending factions of the time, he 
adopted that V^^h had for ite object 
the independettteof Scotland, and re¬ 
storation of the ancient race of mo- 
naiehs. The advantiiges which were 
in future to arise from the great 
measure of a national union were 
BO bidden by the mists of'pr^iudiee, 
that it cannot be wondered at that 
Lord Pitsligo, like many a high-spi- 
Hted man, saw nothing but msgrace 
in a measure forced on by su^ cor¬ 
rupt means, and calling m its com* 
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raenoemeut for luch morli^og na. 
tional aa^rifices. The Engliah DAtion, 
indeed, with a narrow yet not unna- 
tural view of their own interest, took 
■ucb pains to encumber and restrict 
the Scottish commercial privileges, 
that it was not till the best part of a 
century after the event, that the inea* 
timable fruits of the treaty began to 
be felt and known. This distant po* 
riod, Lord Pilsligo could not foresee. 
He beheld his countrymen, like the 
Israelites of yore, led forth into the de« 
arrt, but hia merely human eye could 
not foresee that, after theextinctiou of 
a whole race—after along<r pilgrimage 
than that of the followers of Moses— 
the Scottish people should at length 
arrive at that promised land, of which 
the favourers of the Union held forth 
ao gay a prospect. 

Looking upon the Act of Settlement 
of the Crown and the Act of Abjura¬ 
tion as unlawful, L,ord Pitsligo retired 
to his house in theoountry, and threw 
up attendance on Parliament. Upon 
the death of Queen Anne, he joined 
himself in arms with a p:eneral insur¬ 
rection of the Highlanders and Jaco¬ 
bites. lic.uli-d by his friend and relation 
the Karl of lilar. 

Mar, a versatile stsitcsman and an 
able inuigucr, had conapltt'd his am¬ 
bition riitlter than his talents, wlton 
he atvhumod the command of such an 
enterprise. lie sunk beneath the far 
superior genius of the Duke of Argyle, 
and after the indecisive battle of She- 
ritl-moor, the confederacy which he 
had formed, but was unable to direct, 
dissolved like a snow-ball, and the 
nobles concerned in it were fain to 
fly abroad. I'his exile was Lord Pit- 
sligo's fate fur flve or she yi-nrs. Part 
of the time he spent at the Court, if 
it can be called so, of the old Chevalier 
dc Saint George, where existed all the 
petty feuds, chicanery, and crooked in¬ 
trigues which subsist in a real scene 
of the same character, although the 
objects of the ambition which prompt¬ 
ed sucli arts had no existence. Men 
seamed to play at be|U courtiers in 
that illusory court, aS^i^ldreu play at 
being soldiers. 

A reflecting man like Lord Pitsligo 
was soon disgusted with this scene. 
In 1720, he returned to Scotland. 
He had not been atuioted, (as is as¬ 
serted by tnistake in Park’s edition of 
Wilpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
vol. V. p. lAB, where tlucre seema to 
be aeme confusion betwixt the in- 
Burrection of 1716 and that of 17^,) 


and it is to be auppeaed, had obtained 
some aasuMDce uiat hia paal coaduot 
would not he chaUenged. 

After kta return to Scotland, Lord 
Pitsligo rostded chiefly at the castle of 
that name in the district of Aherde^i- 
shire, called Buchan, where he conti¬ 
nued to live, struggling with the dif¬ 
ficulties of a small tortune and embar¬ 
rassed estate, but distinguished for 
hospitality and kindness towards hia 
neighbours, who held him in the high¬ 
est respect, by charity and benevolence 
to the poor, and by good-will to all 
ranks ; so that he was without dispute 
one of the roost popular persons, in a 
district inhabited men of singular¬ 
ly quick apprehension, where popu¬ 
larity is not gained by the mere show 
of merit. 

It appears also, that Lord Pitsligo 
maintained, from his remote residence 
friendly inteicoursc and exchange of 
sentiments with persons who like him¬ 
self were somewhat impressed with 
the doctrines of Quietism—a species 
of transcendental devotion. His neigh¬ 
bour, Mr ('uinming of rittullie, enter- 
tuned opinions similar to Kord Pit¬ 
sligo ; and they were also ado])tid by 
Dr ileylin, called the Mystical Doctor, 
the friend of Rishop Butler. This 
learned divine u ndertook, what in those 
duYs was no small labour, being a 
journey to Edinburgh to meet Lord 
Pitsligo. But when he arriveil at ihe 
Scottish metropolis, and found that he 
had yet two hundred miles to travel, 
au fin. fond d'lu'osne, as Froissart says, 
he shrunk from the undertaking, and 
left Buchan unvisited. 

1 1 was during this period of his life, 
that Lord Pitsligo, as mentioned in 
AVood's Peerage, was twice married, 
first to Hebecca, daughter of John 
Norton, merchant in London, second, 
to Elizabeth Allan, an English lady. 
The Memoir under review throws no 
light on these alliances. 

Lord Pitsligo was past the age of 
active exertion, being sixty-seven years 

old, and affected with an asthmatic 
complaint, when, in the autumn I74>5, 
the young Chevalier landed in Bifoi- 
dart, on his romantic enterprise. Hie 
north of Scotland. Aberdeenshire in 
particular, abounded with high-spirit¬ 
ed cavidiers, bred up in Jacobite prin¬ 
ciples, and a leader wasfH they looked 
for. In this oisis, as we lettn irom 
Home, L^ Pitsligo's determination 
was looked for by m who adhered tp 
the Jacobite cause, aa CNqually esteem¬ 
ed and beloved by his iieighboura. 
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** So when he who was bo wise and 
prudent declared bis purpose of join* 
ing ChtrleSj most of the gentlemen in 
that part of the country, who favour¬ 
ed the Pretender's cause, put them¬ 
selves under his command, tliinkinff 
they could not follow a better or safer 
guide than Lord Pitsligo."* 

Lord Pitsligo has left his own tes¬ 
timony, that be took a step of thisi m« 
portant nature, upon the most mature 
consideration, unblendeileither byam¬ 
bition or enthnsiasm, and with eyes 
open to the perils in which it might 
have involveu him. Our author quotes 
from a letter written some years after¬ 
wards, where he says, 

I was grown a little old, and the fear 
of ridicule stuck to rae pretty much. X 
have mentioned the weightier considera- 
Cions of a family, which would make the 
censure still the greater, and set the more 
tongues agoing. But we are pushed on, 
I know not how,—I thought,—.! weighed, 
—and I weighed again. If there was any 
enthusiasm in it, it was of the coldest kind; 
and there vajf as litth: remorse xchen thcaf^ 
fair miscarried^ as there was eagerness at 
the beginning.’* 

In the same letter, he says, 

“ When I heard of the attainder, I was 
not in tlic least surprised at it; only I 

knew not whytliose should be called trai¬ 
tors^ who had betrayed no trusts, nor dis¬ 
covered any secrets. Hut it is the way of 
men in power, to give names, in order to 
jubtil'y their severity ; and 1 w.>s heartily 
sorry to hear that such a number of per¬ 
sons had so deeply felt the effects of it. 
For my share, t can never be cnougli thunk- 
ful to Providence for the sufety and quiet 
i had, when others knew not wliure to Iny 

their heads. The remarkable instant^s of 
friendship gave a greater relish to the 
safety.'* 

To those friends who recalled the 
misfortunes of 1715, he replied gaily, 
** Did you ever know me absent at the 
second day of a wedding meaning, 
I suppose, that having once contract¬ 
ed an engagement, he did not feel en¬ 
titled to quit it while the contest «ub- 
sisted. 

We will presently sec how precarious 
was state for which this excellent 
ma&' had the patience and courage to 
be thankfWh 

Being invited by the gentlemen of 
the district to put.himself at their 
head, and having w^ounted his own 
desires, he had iha^ a farewell visit 
a ncighboor’s house, where a little 

y, a child of the family, brought 
out a stool to assist the old nobleman 
in remounting bis horse. " My little 


fellow,'* said Lord Pitsligo, ** this ia 
the severest rebuke I have yet recei¬ 
ved, for presuming to go on such an 
exp^ition." 

The die was,however,eaBt, and Lord 
Fiitsligo went to meet bis friends at 
the rendezvous they had appointed in 
Aberdeen. They formed a body -nf 
well-armed cavalry, gentlemen and 
their servants, to the number of a 
hundred men. When they were 
drawn up in readiness to commence 
their expedition, the venerable noble¬ 
man their leader moved to their front, 
lifted hishat, and lookingup to heaven, 
pronounced, with a aolemn voice, the 
awful appeal, " 0 Lord, thou know- 
est that our cause is just !’* then add¬ 
ed the signal for departure, ** March, 
gentlemen." 

Lord Pitsligo, with his followers, 
found Charles at Edinburgh, on 8tli 
October, 174-5, a few days after the 
Highlanders’ victory atPreston. Their 
arrival was hailed with enthusiasm, 
not only on accountof the timely rein¬ 
forcement, butmorcespecially from the 
high characterof their leader. Hamil¬ 
ton of Dangour, in an animated and elo¬ 
quent eulogium upon Pit>>ligo, states 
uiat nothing could have fallen out 
more fortunately for the Prince, ibaii 
his joining them did ; for it seemt d as 
if Udigion, Virttio, and Justice were 
entering his camp, tnider the ap^K'ar- 

ance of this venerable old man ; and 
what would have given sanction to a 
cause of the most dubious right, could 
not fail to render sacred the very best. 

His campaign is thus described in 
this sketch of his life: 

“ The reception which Lord Pitsligo 
met with fromtmPrince, enrrc8)>nm1cd with 
such an important aequUitian of strength 
to his caubc. Ua was appointed a member 
of his council, and was always treated by 
him wkh peculiar kindness and regard. 
APriting to a friend he says, * I got to 
Edinburgh in very tolerable health, but it 
soon broke, and I had occaaion to discover 
tbc Prince’s humanity, 1 ought to say ten¬ 
derness ; tliis is giving myself no great airs, 
for he shewed the same dispositions to 
every body.’ Lord Pitsligo continued with 
the expedition during its marcli into Eng¬ 
land, its retreat from that country, and till 
the final overthrow of all their liope.s at 
Culloden. He was but ill qualified to bear 
the fatigues and privations of such a cam- 
paign, continued, as it was, through the 
winter; and it is said, that the Aeince, more 

than oucc, insisted upon him taking the use 
of his carriage, while he, wiUt die ardour 
of youthful heroism, marched on foot at 
the head of his faithful lligUanderty she- 
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ring with tbem their hard»liins and dan. 
geri.” 

When all was lost at Culloden, 
J^ord Pitflligo was reduced to the con- 
dition of an outlaw and fugitive. The 
old man did not fail to find among the 

common people of Scotland the same 
intrepid presence of mind and resolute 
fidelity which formed the protection of 
many other leaders of the iriaurgenls. 
The country being exhausted by the 
exactions of both armies, the half- 
starved inhabitants did not hesitate to 
share their coarse and scanty meal 
with an unknown fugitive. I.ord Piu 
Sligo’s food waa often reduced to water 
brose (oatmeal scalded with boiling 
water) ; and when he observed that 
the addition of a little salt would be 
an improvement, ]jc was answered, 

“ Ay, man, but tmchyi. c. 
too expensive a luxury, 

Wicn he ventured to approach the 
lands that were onoe his own, he ex¬ 
perienced a little more convenience ; 
yet his own tenants dared notice him 
no otherwi?e than by making him cat 
with the master of the house, and ser- 
ving up the best provisions which they 
could offer withoutaffectation, or draw¬ 
ing down remarks. 

At this time, IT tfi, the refuge of this 
old and infirm man wm a cave or place 
of concealment, constructed under the 
arch of a bridge, at a remote spot in 
the rnTOfs of Pitsligo, called Pitniaud. 
Sometimes he was driven from thence 
into the neiglibouring bogs, in which 
case, like the Covenantors of old, he 
was annoyed by the lapwings, who, fol¬ 
lowing tlieir inrtinct, fluttered around' 
any wanderer who intruded on their 
solitude, without considering whether 
he was ^Vhjg or Tory,* 

As his ca&tic was not yet occupied by 
governinent. Lord Pitsligo took op¬ 
portunity to see it in secret when 
occasion would. Ilis wife, who still 
found refuge there, used afterwards 
to tell how her maid and she provided 
for the honoured fugitive the dress of 
a common mendicant. He sat by them 
while they made the bags, which were 
a 8{^ial part of o gaberlunzie man’s 
equipment in those days; and his lady 


he was while superintending a work 
which betokened the ruin.of his for« 
tune and bis state of personal danger. 
This di^uiKc, though it did not de¬ 
ceive his friends and tenants, saved 
them from the danger of receiving him 
in lus own person, av.d served os a 
protection against soldiers and officers 
of justice, who wore desirous to seize 
him for sake of the price set upon his 
head. On one occasion he was ever- 
taken by his asthma, just as a patrol 
of soldiers were coming up behind him. 
Having no other expedient, he 8.it 
down by the roid-sidc, and anxiously 
waiting their approach, begged alms 
of tlicparty, and actually received them 
from a good-natured fellow, who con¬ 
doled with him at tlio same time on 
the severity of his asthma. 

On another occasion, surprised in a 
cobbler's house. Lord Pitsligo was for a 
moment compelled to assume the dress 
and tools of St ('rispin. Upon n third, 
rumours having reached those in power 
.that the proscribed Lord Pitsligo used 
occasionally to conceal lumscLT tu a 
ctivcon thesea-shorc,nL‘ar a farm called 
Ironhill, on the rocky coa-t of Buchan, 
the soldiers sent to search for the cave 
went to make enquiries at the farm¬ 
house, and to obtain a guide to the 
place of concealment. The goodwife 
told th( m she liad no person to scud 

with them, “ unless that iravtlling 
man would take the trouble.” A beg¬ 
gar, wlio was the traveller, rose up 
and offered to shew the road. The 
soldiers wont with him. Ho conducted 
them to the cave; where they found no 
Lord Pitsligo. He was not iar distant, 
however, being the very mendicant 
who shewed them the place. 

One of his most trying situations 
was at Ills meeting with a fool called 
Sandy Annnnd, a well-known characU r 
in the county. 

** The kindly feelings of the peasantry 
of Scotland to persons of weak intellect 
are well known, and arc strongly marked 
by the name of ^/te inuocc/itf which is given 
to them. They are generally harmlvsi^ 
croatures, contented wiui thsenjewment of 
the sun and air as their highest luxuries, 


• Leyden, in Lis Scenes of Infancy, notices the attendanee of the lapwing on the 
fugitive Covensuters.— , 

^ Uiotttth the TritylBg ran wlthdrsm hie light, A 
The iHitwlDg'* clamuroue whoop nttende tfiifi mgMf 
PurBuee ilicir itepi where’er Ute waaderen go, 

TUI (he shrill scream betray them to the foe. ’ ^ 

Poor bird, where’er the roaming swain intrudes 
On Uiy blesk licaiht aud deRcrt solitudcf. 

He curses itill ihy wrvain, and clnmorous tongue, 

And crushcB with hla foot thy moultixig young. 
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iin<^ privileged to the hoephality of every 
ht»u^e, no fer as their bumble wants rc- 
sqiiia*. There is often, too, a mixture of 
Khrevdness with their folly, and they are 
alwnyK singularly attached to those who 
arc kind to them.—Ixird FiUligo, disgui¬ 
sed as usual, had gone into a house where 
Uie fool happened to be at the time. He 
immediately rcccq^nised him, and did not 
rcstraiu his feelings, as others did in the 
same situation, but was busily employed 
in ah.-winghis respect fur his liordsirip, in 
his own peculiar and grotesque manner, ex- 
prosing his great grief at seeing him in 
such H fallen state, when a party cotcred 
the house to scorch for him. They asked 
the fool wlio was the person that be was 
thus lamenting. M'hat a niumcnl of in¬ 
tense anxiety both to l.ord Pitsligo and 
the ininutes of the house ! It was impos¬ 
sible to expect any other answer from the 
poor weak crentiirc, but one which would 
betray the unroriunntc nobleman. Sandy, 
however, with that shrewdness which men 
of his intellects ofters exhibit on the most 
trying occasions, snid. * Ilekcnthnn nince 
a nnicklefaronoT; but his sheep a' deed in 
the ^tl.** It was looked upon as a k}k.'cui 1 
interposition of I’rovidenco, which pul such 
un answer into the mouih of the fool.” 

Honl Pitsligo was attainted of IligU 
treason, and in 17IH, his eatato was 
aeitsed upon hy tiic crown. To aug¬ 
ment his misfortune by a gleam of 
hope, there occurred an exception to 
the attainder, because ho was therein 
named Lord Pitsligo, whereas his 
title properly was l..ord Forbes of 
Pitsligo. The Court of Session sus¬ 
tained this objection, but their judg¬ 
ment in his fuvour was reversed by the 
House of Jwords. In thi.s desolate 
situation, proscribed, penniless,, de¬ 
prived of rank, name, and almost the 
means of existence, except from the 
charity of the poorest of the peasant¬ 
ry, his life at the mercy of every infor¬ 
mer, Lord Pitsligo had yet the calm¬ 
ness to think and write of his misfor¬ 
tunes with a resignation and patience 
equally superior to the fccbleneas of 
mind which sinks beneath human eala- 
inity, and the afPccted .stoicism which 
pretends to rise above human feeling. 
Thtt.nattr dignity df the following pas¬ 
sage rises |thovc all Greek above all 
llomnn pralvt^;’' it is the philosophy 
which can be taught by the Christian 
religion alone. 

* Opr philosophy is never readier to give 
us the slip, than when we think we have 
tliu fdStcHt hold of her. I was pretty well 
forthic I against the worst consequences of 
the attainder x and thehurrora of a scaffold 
were very seldom In my view. When there 
was u i>roHpcct of being saved by a misno- 


tner, I Ibund myself still better pleased on 
several accounts; and when the decree was 
prtHiounccd by the Court of Sessioo, 1 
began to fancy I was going abou.t openly, 
visiting my neighbours, and reeflvlug their 
visits at my own lM>uHe.' lie tbun men¬ 
tions his feelings, on the disappointment 
of his prospect.^, by the judgment of the 
house of liords ; *■ Aly error, in this turn 
of fortune (os we call it) was the not taking 
the disappointment immediately from 
lleavt-n, instead of looking at second 
causes. For men arc but the instniments 
which Providence makes use of for our cor¬ 
rection, that is, for our amendment { and 
sometimes men answer thai design pretty 
well towards one another, ^ough instru¬ 
ments have little merit to plead iB their 
behalf, i did not look on the peers with 
any ill-will or hatred, I protest; but, I 
conress, with a good deal of contempt, 
(which is fur fioni a Christian spirit); 
thougl) I gave them no ill names. I was 
content how many they got from otliers. 

** * This disposition did by no means 
raise rue in my own opinion. I was ratlier 
ashamed to have made so bad un improve¬ 
ment of what Providence intended-or per¬ 
mitted ('tis difKcuU to know adiich of the 
two words Is fittest) for making me wiser 
and better. Indeed the croi-s event gave me 
occasion to look back upon my long and 
ill-irpcnt hie.' It w»s thus, that the humi¬ 
lity and tender conscience of thU excellent 
man chararteristd a life, whtcli by all was 
considered as a model of piety and good- 
tu'ss. * 1 could not but own, 1 had ate, 
mill drunk, i>nd laughed enough, every 

thing beyond the rules of tetujierancc; so 
1 could not coniplain, but had reason to be 
thankiul, todnd myself put under restraint 
for the future.* Tllc^e errors were ut least 
not soltiury viocM, the graliOcations of self¬ 
ish pas^ion : they were the failings of a 
cheerful und social ditiposition, attaching 
him to his friend*i, and making him happy 
in their company ; yet he declares himself 
not merely resigned, but thankful even, for 
the necessity which obliged him for the fu¬ 
ture to restrain all his desires and pleasures 
within the most rigid bounds of modtiation,” 

After the confiacation of hia eatate, 
the condition of Lord Pitsligo became 
more tolerable, the severity of the 
search after him being in some mea¬ 
sure rehixcd. His only son, the Master 
of Pitsligo, had married the daughter 
of James Ogtlvy, of Auchiries, and the 
house of Auchiries received the pro¬ 
scribed nobleman occasionally under 
the name of Mr Brown. The search, 
however, was frequently renewed, 
and on the last occasion his escape 
was so singular asj {ft the words of the 
Memoir, 

M^c a deep impression at the time, 
and which was long narrated by some of 
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the ACton in it, with those feelings of awe 
which the lurtion of an approach even to 
the snpeniatural never fails to produce. 

In March and of course long 

after all npprchcnKion of a searclt hod cea> 
Bed, information having been given to the 
then commanding officer at Fraserburgh, 
that Lord Pitsligo wns at that ninment in 
the house of Auohirics, it wax acted upon 
with Ro much promptness and secrecy, 
that the flcarch must have proved nucccRs- 

fnl, but for a very singular occurrence. 
Mrs Sophia Donaldson, a lady who lived 
much with the familyi, repeatedly dreamt 
on that particular night, that the houac 
was ciirrounded by soUUcrs- Her mind be¬ 
came BO haunted with the idea, that she 
got out of bed, and was walking through 

the robm in hopes of giving u difl'ercnt 
curreiii to her thoughts before she lay down 
again ; a'hcn day bogimiing to dawn, she 
accidetUidly looked out at the window as 

she pasved it in traversing the room, and 
was astonished at actually observing the 
figures of aoldii'ra among some trees near 
the house. So rnmpk-lcly liail all idea of 

a search been hy tlicit time luid nnleep, 

that ahe supposed they had come to steal 
poultry; Jacobite poultry-yuds affording 
a safe object of pillage for the English so], 
dters III those days. Under this impression 
Jlirs e^ophia was proceeding to rouNu the 
servants, wlicn her sister, having awaked, 
and enquiring what was the matter, and 
being told of soMiers near ihe lunise, cx- 
clniiued, tn great alarm, that she feared 
they wiiiued something more than henR. 
8iie bcggcil AlrR Sophia to look out at a 
window on the other side of the house, 
when not only soldiers were seen in that 
direction, but ulcio an cifHccr giving instnic- 
tinnsby Rigiials, and frcMiueot])* ])uiting his 
fingers on hie lips, us if unjoining siluncc. 

There was now no time to be lost in ruu- 
aing the family, and all the h.islo that 
could be mode was scarcely Ruffiiient to 
hurry liic venerable man fruiii his bed into 
a Nniull ri-cesH behind the w.-iiiiRcnt of an 

adjoining room, which was roncenled by a 
bed, in wliich a lady. Miss Gordon of 
Tuwic, who was there on a viKit, lay, be¬ 
fore the Boldicrg obtained admission. A 
most minute search took place. The room 
in which Lord Pitsligo was concealed did 
not escape: Miss Gordon's bed was care¬ 
fully examined, tmd she was obliged to 
suffer the i tide scrutiny of one of the party, 
by feeling her cbiii, to ascertain that it was 
not a man in a Indy's night-dress, nefore 

the soldiers had finished their examination 
in this room, the confinement and anxiety 
increased Lord Pitsligo’s asthma ho much, 
and his breathing became so loud, that it 
cost MifiH Uordon, lying in bed, much and 
violent coughing, i|htch she counterfeited, 
in order to prevent tlie high breathinga be* 
bind the wainscot from being heard. It 
may easily be conceived, what Mony she 
would suuuT, lest, by overdoing her part, 
■he should increase suspicion, and in fact 
lead to a discovery. The ruse was fortu¬ 
nately successfuL On the search tlirough 


the house being given over, Lord Pitsligo 
was hastily taken from his confined situa¬ 
tion, and again replaced in bed ; and as 
soon as he was able to speak, his accustom¬ 
ed kinilneRK of bean made him say to his 
Hervant, *• .James, go and sec that these 
poor fellows get some breakfast, and a 
drink of warm ale, for this is a cold morn¬ 
ing; they arc only doing their duty, and 
cannot bvar me any ill-will.* tVhen the 
family were felicitating each other on hia 

escape, he pleasantly observed, ‘ A poor 
prize had they obtained iu^an old dying 
man !’ ” 


The biographer naturally toms hit 
attention to tbo surprising coincidence 
of the lady’s dream, with the critical 
arrival of the soldiery; we must, how* 
ever, observe, that we arc not disposed 
to impute the warning to any super* 
natural interference, the situation of 
Lord Pitsligo, his danger, and the ex« 
cited imagination of Miss Donaldson, 
might easily suggest such a vision, 
which fortunately coincided with the 
arrival of the real danger. But what 
wc do admire as something almost be« 
yond the bounds of ordinary humanity, 
is the conduct of Lord Pitsligo him* 
self. Ilis mind soared, in extremity 
of danger, alike above fear, the most 
selfish of passions, and above revenge* 

ful or vindictive feelings towards those 
who ])u(l inflicted on him so much 


pain and danger, and his immediate 
attention to the comforts of those by 
whom he was hunted and persecuted, 
shews nut only that he possessed com* 
plcte self-possession, bnt that bis 
thoughts, the instant that the pressure 

of his own immediate danger was re¬ 
moved, were turned to the sufferings 
of others, even to those of the men 
who had bcoii so recently the agents 
of persecution. 

By degrees the heat of civil rancour 
ceased, and the Government of that 
day, who (thinking very differently 
from Lord Pitdigo) had deemed it 
scarce possible to exert severitv enough 
in aven^ng upon the autiiors the 
hearty fright thev had sustained, were 
at length satiateoj Lord Pitsligo, like 
others in his siCbation, was pemutted 
to steal hack into the,Circle of his 
friends, unpersccuted and unnoticed. 
The venerable old nobleman of whom 
wc speak was tlms sufibred to re¬ 
main at bis son’-s residence of Auebiries 
unmolested during the last years of an 
existence protracted to the extteme 
verge of human life. 

“In this happy frame of mifld,*-iCa!m and 
full of hnpe,*-.the saintly man continued 
to the last, with his reason unclouded, aUe 
to study his favourite volume, enjoying the 
comforts of friendship^ sod delightiog in 
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the consolations of religion, till be gently 
» fell asleep in Jesus/ He died on the 
2l8t of December 17i*2, In the 86th year 
of his age; and to his surviving friends, 
the recollection of the misfortunes wliich 
had accompanied him through his long 
life, was painfully awakened even in the 
closing scene of bis mortal career; as his 
son liM the mortilication to be indebted to 
a stranger, now tlie proprietor of his an* 
cient inheritance by purchase from the 
crown, for peratis&ion to lay his father's 
hemoured remains in the vault which con¬ 
tained the ashes of hts family for many ge¬ 
nerations.** 

His son, the Master of IHtsligo, died 
without issue, and the title became ex¬ 
tinct. The heir>malc is the present 
Sir John Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet, 
representative of a family in which 
honour aud worth arc hereditary. 

The personal character of Lord Pit¬ 
sligo seems to have been of that fasci¬ 
nating and attractive kind, that no man 
could come into intimate con tact, with¬ 
out loving, honouring, and esteeming 
him. Dr King, the principal of St 
Mary's Hall, Oxford, a severe and 

splenetic judge of niunkind, speahs 
thus: “ Whoever is so happy, cither 
from his natural dis^msition, or Itis 
good judgment, constantly to observe 
St Paul's precept, To speak evil of no 
one, will certainly acquire the love 
and esteem of the whole community 
of which he is a member. But &ucu 
a man is the ram avU in terris; and 
among all my acquaintance, 1 have 
known only one person to whom I can 
with truth assign tins character. The 
person I mean, is the )>rcsont Lord 
Pitsligo, of Scotland. 1 not only never 
heard this gentleman speak an ill word 
of any man living, but I always ob¬ 
served him ready to defend any other 
person who was ill-spoken of in his 
company. If the person accused were 
of his acquaintance, my Lord Pitsligo 
would always dndjiQ^ething good to 
say of hitu as a oKlhtcrpolse. If lie 
were a stranger, ana quite unknown 
to him, my lord would urge in his de¬ 
fence the general corruption of man¬ 
ners, and the fralltiai and infinnitics 
of hunoan nature. 

** It ia no iMikder that such an ex¬ 
cellent man, who* besides, is a polite 
scholar* and hat many other great and 
good ^ji^ities, should be universally 
adnSizM and Gloved* insomuch, that 
1 pMSkade myself he has not one ene¬ 
my worl^ At least* to this ge- 
esteem and affection tor his^r- 
■m, his preservation mutt be owing; 
f<nr since his attainder he has never 
removed far from his own house* pro¬ 


tected by men of different principles* 
and unsought for and unmolested by 
government." 

Having spoken so much of hard. 
Fitsligo's personal character, I will 
not delay your readers long in com¬ 
menting upon his lordship's literary 
works. He neither displays nor affects 
any peculiar depth of metaphysical in¬ 
vestigation, nor does he drag into the 
field any contested texts or doubt^ 
doctrines. The character of de¬ 
votion of individuals must depend 
upon the individual temperament of 
the worshiiipvr; nor are we authorized 
to think, that he who worships with 
holy fear and reverence, is inrerior to 
him who, worshipping alike in ^irit 
and in truth, camps upon the higher 
pl.iccs of the mountains. Lord Pitvligo 
was of the first class of devotionalists, 
and, ever ready to pray or praise the 
Deity, was unwilling to trust himself 
with a deep investigation of the more 
awful iluctriuqs of Christianity, ap¬ 
prehensive lest in doing so he might 
fall into criminal doubts or false theo¬ 
ries. This (lificrence in the charac¬ 
ter of devotion in dificrent bosoms 
recalls ^le distinction mentioned be¬ 
twixt the Cherubim and Seraphim, in 
which the former are said to exci-l in 
knowledge and the latter in love. His 
firm belief in an overruling Providence, 
and in the doctrine that every thing 
that happened was for the best—that 
confidence in the goodness of Heaven, 
which supported Lord Pitsligo through 
so many dangers—made him object to 
innocent phrases in ordinary use, be¬ 
cause they seemed toimpeach the kind¬ 
ness of Providence. lie reprimanded 
his gardener for saying it threatened 
rain, and told him he ought to have 
said, lipromieed rain. This is of course 
hypercritical. We could not say, It 
promises an earthquake or a plague. 
These calamities do indeed come by 
ytermission of Providence, like every 
thing else, but tliey are ministers of 
punishment, which we may be per¬ 
mitted to dread and to-deprecate. But 
though I^ord Pitsligo was early im¬ 
pressed with the doctrines of Quietiain, 
we cannot trace them in liis Thoughts 
to any violent degree or extent. They 
may be called, 

Tbe harvest of a pensive eye. 

Which dwells and broods on his own 
breast 

And tbe burden is’expressed in the 
words of a venerable correspondent of 
our bioCTapher,^*< To him God was 
all in aU, and the whole creation, in 
itielt*considered* was nothing." 
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CRAPTER8 ON CHURCHYARDS. 

Chap. XX* 

The Grave of the Broken Heart^Concluded, 


The Rector's departure from Sea 
Vale was at length fixcsd for the se¬ 
cond week in September; but wlien 
the final arrangements were made. 
Lady Octavia found herself condemn¬ 
ed to accompany her uncle during his 
month's residence at Exeterj instead of 
immediately joining the gay autumn 
party at Falkland Court. A short 
time back, such a nmtrc’tenipx would 
have severely tried her ladyship's phi¬ 
losophy, but within the last fortnight 
Vernon's premature return to his old 
colours had piqued licr into a determi¬ 
nation, route qui coutr, to bring him 
back to hers, it’biitibr n week, before 
she gave him his final discharge; and 

a sebemewasnow shapingitselfin her 
creative imagination, which promised, 
not only to effect tliat purpose in tlic 
most satisfactory manner, but to wile 
away some of the horrors of her stay 
at Exeter—^liorrors infinittdy greater, 
in her estimation, than those of rural 
^retirement; and she hailed as quite 
providential certain wjiking visions, 
which substituted the handsome cu¬ 
rate and Ills fiutc, moonlight music 
and moonlight walks with him in 
old bay windows and echoing clois¬ 
ters, for chimeras dire of portly ca¬ 
nons and iheir dignified spouscs^so- 
lemn dinners—silent whist-tables, and 
all the dull ceremonial of on ccclesias- 
tical court circle. 

During the last fortnight of Dr 
Hartop’s stay at the Ucctory, the fa¬ 
mily party had been augmented bythc 
arrival of a brother of I.ady Octavia’s, 
the Reverend Arthur Falkland, who 
came down to Sea Vale for the united 
advantagrgofshootingandsca. bathing, 
and Milliccntreadily accepted V ernon's 
apology for stealing from her a few of 
those hours that he would more will¬ 
ingly hav« devoted entirely to her, in 
order to shew due attention and court¬ 
esy to hn Rector's guest and nephew. 
No day passed, however, without his 
visiting the cottoge—few during which 
he did not look in more than once or 
twice on its lonely mistress; and if hia 
visits were each time shorter, and hla 
manner more unequal and pre-occu- 
pied, ibe assured herself that, circum¬ 


stanced as he then wag, nothing could 
be more natural or excusable. And 
it will only be for a few days longer, 
Milly,” said he. “ Thank God! only 
three days longer; for this is Satur¬ 
day, and on Monday they depart— 
and then, dearest, dearest MiUicent! 
we shall be once more all the world 
to each other." Tears came into Ver¬ 
non’s eyes as he uttered the last words; 
and after a short pause, during which 
he had been gazing u{ion MilJiccnt 
with troubled yet tender earnest¬ 
ness, he vehemently added, “ Would 
to God they were already gone! 
would to G-u(i I had never seen them, 
Milly!" And his painful agitation . 
distressed the afiectionate heart of 
Milliccnt, who endeavoured to soothe 
him with every tender and comforting 
assurance, best calculaU’d to reconcile 
him to himself, and allay what she 
conceived to be the sudden storm 
of compunctious retrospection. That 
evening, whether in the fond weak¬ 
ness of her licart, yearning to give 
comfort, or that she really began to 
entertain hones of prolonged life (still 
dear—how dear to her if to be passed 
with Vernon !) for the first time since 
her danger liad been made known to 

him, she spoke of the future— of 
an earthly future—looked at him al¬ 
most believingly when he talked of 
their union, and did not shake her 
head, nor siiulc as she had smiled ot 
late, when he talked of it as an event 
that was now a.>sured]y to take place 
before the close of that autumn al¬ 
ready entered upon. Once or twice, 
indeed, she seemed to shrink, as if 
from hope; but it was evident, at 
least it seemed evident to Vernon, that 
she did not turiL^m ii as formerly ; 
and as withhiin mere wasno mediutii 
between despair and joyful certainty, 
he hailed her doubtful encouragement 
as a pledge of perfect security, which 
would justify him for having acceded 
to a plan which he had hitherto ho- 
sitafed from communicating to Mil- 
licent, though he bad entered the 
Cottage that morning with the ex¬ 
press purpose. Now, however, there 
was no reasonable cause to deter- 
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him from speakinj^—all was so safe 

_Millicent so well, and in such good 

spirits; so, without further delibera¬ 
tion, he said, smilingly, but with 
somewhat of a hurried tone and a 
forced gaiety of manner, Milly! do 
you know I must have one long braid 
of that smooth raven hair (which is so 
becomingly arranged, now you have 
humour^ me by leaving olT that 
dowdy cap), by way of tdisman, to 
bind me to you during four>-five 
days-^it may be a whole week of se- 
oration/* Milliccnt started, and the 
ectic of a moment suffused her pale 
face; but she only Iwkcd her surprise, 
and Vernon went on to explain, ra¬ 
ther confusedly, while he was profit- 
ably busied in unrolling her hall of 
sewing thread, that Dr Uartup hud 
given him such a pressing invitation to 
accompany him and Lady O^tavia to 
Exeter, and be Uieir gucist during 
the Musical Fettival, which was to 
take place the week ensuing, that 
he felt it would have been not only 
ungracious, but ungrateful, to decline 
the courteous proposal; ** ami so, 
dearest Milliccnt," he continued, look¬ 
ing up from the handiwork on which 
his eyes had l)een fixed with intense 
interest during the first part of his 
communication, “ I have promised to 
go,—that is, with a mental reserva¬ 
tion that you continue well enough 
for me to leave you without anxiety 
for those few days, and tliut you will 
not feel uncomfortable at my doing 
so/* While V'ernon was speaking, 
Milliccnt had time to recover from the 
painful emotion into which slie had 
been surprised by bis unexpected in¬ 
formation, and inwardly rebuking her¬ 
self for its unreasonable selfishness, 
she said promptly and cheerfully, 
** You did quite right, dear Horace. I 
am so well that I can spare you safe¬ 
ly, and shall enjoy with you, in ima¬ 
gination, the musical treat that will be 
to you such a real banquet. On Mon- 
day, you said—the day after to-mor¬ 
row—and to stay till--—?’'—" Only 
till the Saturday ensuing—1 intend— 
1 believe," replied Horace to her look 
of anxious enquiry. At/arMe«/, the 

Monday after; and in that case, Falk¬ 
land, who stays for some weeks at Sea 
Vale, would take my duty."— 

you will not stay away longer—not 
muchltmger ?“ hesitatingly, yetalmoat 
imploringly, ndoined MiUieent, in a 
lower and ItM cheerfhl tone, a snddan 


shade slightly clouding the serenity of 
her mild countenance. I am very 
nervous still, and may not long con¬ 
tinue so well as I am now ; and then, 
if any change should take place— 
Nay, do not look so disturbed, dear 
Horace—I am so well now !—but do 
not stay away too hng,“—** I will not 
go—I will not go, Milly! if it mves 
you one moment’s pain, dear gin !— 
But how is this, Milly a minute 
agone,and you spoke so cheerfully and 
hopefully; and now—that quivering 
lip !—those glistening eyes 1—Milli- 
cent! my beloved! what means such 
sudden change?"—ForgivemCjdear 
Horace! I urn asiiained of my way¬ 
wardness—of my caprice,” she falter- 
c<l out, concealing her fucu, now 
bathed ill tears, against Veruons 
shoulder—But it istlic iiifinoity of 
my enervating malady—the effect of 
Weakness—of unstrung nerves; and 
sometimes uu unbidden thought sud¬ 
denly crosses and subdues me, and I 
cannot restrain these foolish tears. But 
they always do megoiKl, Horace; and 
after the shower comes sunshine, you 
know,** and she looked up at him, as 
she fipoke the last word, with still 
dewy eyes and a faintly brightening 
smile, that beautifully illustrated be** 
si:nple metaphor. But Uichundd ray 
scarcely broke out into cloudless sun¬ 
shine, though she recovered jKirfect 
serenity, and would not listen for a 
moment to Vernon’s reiterated, but 
rather iain^tsr proposition, of wholly 
rolinquishibg his intended excursion. 

llcmember," said he, as they stood 
together in the Cottage porch, just be¬ 
fore he left her that evening—“ Ke- 
inuiiiber, Milly, 1 am to take away 
with me one of ihoae ebon locks. If 
it is not ready for me to-morrow, I 
shail cut it on myself. 1 wish I had 
your picture, Milly I wish you 

had, dear Ilorace/* she quickly an¬ 
swered ; I have often w'isbed it 
lately—1 should like you to have it; 
but there is my father’s, that will be 
yours, Horace ; and it is so like me, 
you know, you will never look upon 

it without tiiinking of me.”—“ With¬ 
out thinking of you, Milly ? Shall I 
not have yourself^ your own dear li¬ 
ving self, as well as that precious pic¬ 
ture we sltall so often look upon to¬ 
gether?”—“But, dearest Horace, if 
it should be otherwise, if that piotore 
only should become youra, {uace it 
•omewhere where you may see it (rften 
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when you are aloM and in your <}uiet 
hours of serious thought. liut do not 
look 80 very serious mo«j—-I spoke but 
of an * if/ a passing thought. To¬ 
morrow 1 shall send you away chcer- 
fully/*--« If you do not, Milly, here 
I remain, be sure. A word would 
keep me—only half a word. Speak it, 
beloved ! I almost wish you would/’ 
But she spoke not, and, bidding her 
an aftectionate farewell for the night, 
he was turning to depart, but lingered 
yet a moment to ix>int out to tier a 
small white rosebud, which jirotnised 
yet to blossom in its sheltered corner. 
” Ijook, Milly,” he said, “ ‘ The last 
rose of summer/ Your favourite rose 
will yield you yet one blos(^om. Be¬ 
fore it is full, blown, 1 will be here 
to pluck and place it in your bosom.” 
Words lightly spoken sometimes sink 
deeply into loving hearts, especially 
under circum&tanct'S such as JMilU- 
ct-nt’s, whore phystc.il causes acted 
morbidly upon a mental system, by 
nature sensitive, and perhaps not 
W’holly free from a taint of supersti¬ 
tious weakness. From that hour the 
rose became her caicntlar, and she 
watched its unlolditig leaves,as if their 
perfect expansion was to be tlic crisis 
d' her fate. 

By what moans, or under what pre¬ 
tences Lady Octnvia had succeeded in 
obtaining for V^enion an invitation to 
accompany Dr Hartop and herself to 
Exeter, matters little to the reader of 
this Btory. The success oi* her lady¬ 
ship’s inanceuvrcs has sufficient¬ 
ly illustrated by the preceding conver- 
satirni. The day tliat intervoned be. 
fore that of his doparCure being Sun. 
day, Vernon w.ih cletaiued from ibe 
Cottage during a great portion of it 
by his clerical duties. Theti his as« 
sistance w'as required at the llectary in 
packing up certain portfolios, albums, 
and various nicknackcrics, not to be 
safely intrusted even to the invalu¬ 
able Jenkins, so that, although he con¬ 
trived to look in two or three times 
upon Millicent, each visit was but for 
a few hurried minutes, the last brief¬ 
est of all. And well for her that it 
was 80 , for though she had succe.«8fully 
stranded through tlie day to maintain 
a semblance of cheerful cMn)x>6ure, 
and bad indeed partly reasoned her¬ 
self out of what siie meekly account¬ 
ed woreaso&ihle disquietude j asevefi- 
ing drew on, the mental excltemeDt 
MMided, her apusts seemed So ebb 


away with the departing daylight, and 
^lie felt as if they would hardly hold 
out ** to speed the parting friend" witli 
that cheerful farewell with which she 
had promised to dismiss him. Vernou 
also had his reasons for brief leave- 
taking ; but his adieus, though fondly 
afTcctiouatr, were more than cheerful. 
Lurried over with a voluble gaiety, 

and anexubcrancc of spirits that seem¬ 
ed hardly natural. ” Till Saturday, 
dearestwere his parting woids, and 
before M illiccn t’s long-n straiiial feel¬ 
ings had broken out into one choking 
sob, before the brimming tears hud 
forced their way over her aching <‘ye- 
lids, he was out of sight, and out of 
hearing, though the gardiu.gate still 
vibrated wiih the swing which had 
closed it behind him. And the lock 
of raven hair, which was to be his 
“ talisman,” which Millicent had not 
ncglfctcd to make ready as he had 
enjoined her, though witli womanly 
coyness (womanly feeling rather) she 
hadbesitated to give it uncluliiicd-*- 
He was gone, and hud forgotten to 
claim it. 

The middle of the third week, from 
the day of Vernon’s farewell to ililli- 
cent, found him still at Exeter. Shall 
wc tell how the time crept at Sea 
Vale ill his absence ? or huw it hud 

flown with him in that world of no¬ 
velty to whicli he found himself trans¬ 
ported or shall we count over, link 
by link, the ch.aiu of untoward cir- 
cuinstauces** (so he wrote of them to 
Millicent) which had caused him to 
prolong his absence from her so long 
beyond the term he had pk-dgt d hiin- 
sell’to at parting ? Alas f it is but too 
easy to pjctiire to one's self the feel¬ 
ings of the lonely Invalid—tlic flrst 
sharp pang of disappointment—the 
sickness of hope deferred—the sink¬ 
ing of the spirit into utter hoptdess- 
nesf:. And it would be tedious and 
distasteful to enumerate all the frivo¬ 
lous excuses alleged by Vernou for 
his continuance at Exeter, excuses 
which, for a timo, hoy^ever, were more 
indulgently admitted ly the generous, 
unsuspicious Millicent, than sitisfac- 
tory to his own heart and slumlroring, 
though not seared, conscience. Yet 
he had partly succeeded in stilling, 
though not stunning, the inward ac¬ 
cuser. Milliccnt’s first letter had 
been cheerfully and cheeringly writ¬ 
ten. was undoubtedly well-^so 

weU* ih«t a few dajra, «r l es s— ” 
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But it was easier to drive away re* 
flecUon altogether thaii> by resorting 
to it, to acquire perfect self-justifica¬ 
tion—so he fieil from himself and his 
own thoughts to the siren, in whose 
charmed presence all but his own 
captivations were forgotten. Lady Oc- 
tuvhi's attractions bad not, however, 
achieved, unaided, the triumph over 
Vernon’s best resolves—it might well 
be said over bis best principles; and 
still their power bad extended over 
his imagination only, leaving his heart 
true to Its first aifcction, if true that 
preference may be called, which, when 
put to the test, will sacrifice no selfish 
gratification, no unworthy vanity, to 
the tJcacc and welfare of its ostensible 
object. Every thing combined with 
her ladphip’s witchery to complete 
Vernon smental intoxication. A whirl 
of dissipation, consequent on the pro¬ 
vincial gathering for the Musical Fes¬ 
tival, of which Ludy Octaviu conde¬ 
scended to be the presiding deity, no 
other high-born or fashionable beauty 
being at hand to dispute her pre-emi¬ 
nence. The marked favour with which 
lie was publicly distinguished by this 
goddess, the admired of all eyes—the 
envy of many, and the general notice 
and consideration it obtained for him, 
and the Htill more dangerous influi'nce 
of her seductive sweetness and varied 
powers of charming, in those frequent 
which she had anticipated 
with 80 much sagacious prescience in 
antique bay windows and shadowy 
cloisters"—iheperpetual excitement of 
music, of dancing, of novelty, where 
all was new to hiu),—every thing con¬ 
spired, together with Lady Octavia’s 
arts and the weak points of Vernon’s 
character, to complete that intoxica- 
whi(^ wras at its height about the 
time (the third week oif his stay at 
Exeter), when, in pursuance of our 
task as a faithful chronicler, wc must 
resume a more circumstantial detail, 
though still as brief as may be, of his 
further progress. 

In the miscaUaneouB assemblage 
drawn tc^elhcr by the music meet¬ 
ing, Lady Octovta’s discriminating 
survey had found in the male part of 
it no individual bo qualified to do cre¬ 
dit to her taste and patronage as the 
liM>dBOino, and interesting, and really 
elegant Vernon; and so interesting 
did he become, in the daily increa- 
. afaig intimacy of familiar intetcourse, 

rapidly developed under her lady¬ 


ship’s fostering encopagement, were 
his latent capabilities for ** better 
things,’* as she was pleased to express 
herself; and to su<m advantage did 
he appear among all surrounding com¬ 
petitors, that had the fair Octavia 
been of those with whom 

“ Un peu d'amour, un peu de soin, 

IVIcuc Mouvent le ca'ur blcn loin,** 

there is no saying how far beyond its 
original design “ Ic roman d’un jour** 
might have extended. But her lady¬ 
ship’s heart, not composed in the first 
instance of very sensitive atoms, had 
been laid to harden so eflectually in 
the petrifying spring of fashionable 
education, as to have become proof to 
** Cupid’s best arrow, with the golden 
head,*’ if not shot from the vantage 
ground of a broad parchment field, 
cabalistically endorsed with the word 

settlemenland having acliievcd 
lier vowed triumph, by “fooling Ver¬ 
non to the top ot his bent," she began 
to suspect the pastime had been suffi¬ 
ciently prolonged, and that if the de¬ 
lirium she bad worked up to a crisis 
were not timely checked, she might 
find herself publicly committed, in a 
way that would not only militat- 
against her own *(Tiou* views, b» 
probably conic to the knowledge ot 
L>r llartO}>, and incur his {severe dis¬ 
pleasure. Lady Octavia was far too 
well-bred to give the cut direct to 
any body, and too “ good-bearicd" to 
infiict more than unavoidable morti¬ 
fication on a person, for whom, as she 
expressed herself to the confidential 
.Tcukins, she should always retain a 
compassionate interest. But while 
she was meditating how to “ whistle 
him *o/tlw<iXowv »he wind," Fate slept 
in to her assistance in the shape of an 
old acquaintance, who very unexpect¬ 
edly made his appearance at Exeter 
witn a party of friends, with whom 
be was on a shooting excursion. Lord 
George Amersham was one of those 
persons, who, without being very 
young, very handsome, very clever, 
at all wealthy, or in any way ** a 
marrying man," had, by some necro¬ 
mancy, so establislied bis supremacy 
in all matters of taste and ton, that 
his notice was distinction, and his fa¬ 
vour fame. No wonder ^at suffVage 
SO important v/as hriguee by all fe¬ 
male aspirants for fashionable ascend¬ 
ency ; and Lady Octavia had been so 
fortunate as to obtain it on her first 
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coming oat. The appearance of such 
a star in the provincial liemisphere, 
to which she was condemned pro tern* 
porCf would at all times have been 
hailed bj the lovely exile as an espe¬ 
cial mcrcy^ but, ** under existing cir¬ 
cumstances/" (to use the diplomatic 
phrase,) she esteemed it quite provi¬ 
dential, as nothing now could be so 
easy and so natural as the transfer of 
her attention from Vernon to her old 
acquaintance. 

The former was soon made sensible 
of the change, though ut first more 
surprised and perplexed at it, than 
aware of the systematic alteration of 
lycdy Octavla’s deportment. But his 
obhise perceptions were soon lo be 
Builiciently enlightened. A siibscri[>- 
tion ball, which was to take place on 
the second night of Lord George's 
stay at Exeter, was also to be honour¬ 
ed by the prcstnice and patronage of 
Lady Octavia Falklandaud her party, 
including the noldc sportsman and 
his friends—Vernon us a matter of 
course—Doctor Ilartop us a matter of 
necessity—ainl as one of convenience, 
u deaf uTid purblind old lady, the re- 
lict a deceased canon, who made 

herself useful in a twofold capacity 
—ostensibly as Lady Octavia’s cha¬ 
peron, and veritably as an unwearied 
sittcr-out of (hlie could not be called 
a lifttcncr to) Dr Hartop’s long stories, 
and an c.stablished member of his se¬ 
lect whist set. This party had dined 
at the Rectory, and Lord Georpe's 
rank h.'iviug of course entitled him 
to conduct J^ady Octavia to the eat¬ 
ing room, and take Ins scat beside her, 
it was equally a matter of course, 
(the other guests being also men of 
retensions, if not of rank,) that the 
oitom of tlie table and the deaf old 
lady, who had been duly marshalled 
out by the Doctor, should fall to the 
lot of Vernon, whose proximity to the 
door, however, secured him tlic office 
of holding it open for the ladies when 
they should pa.ss to the drawing-room. 
But just at that moment. Lady Oc¬ 
tavia, actuated perhaps by some com¬ 
punctious consciousness that her at¬ 
tentions had been too entirely en¬ 
grossed during dinner by her neigh¬ 
bours at the upper end of the tabic, 
was sci;sL‘d by a tit of such extraor¬ 
dinary cordiality towards the canon’s 
deaf relict, that she passed her fair 
arm with affectionate familiarity with¬ 
in that of the worthy old lady, and 


began whispering something in the 
lappets of her cap, which iMted till 
they reached the stairfoot, and the 
dining-room door had closed behind 
them. Lord George and two of the 
Other gentlemen accompanied DrHar- 
top and the ladies to the ball-room 
in the Doctor and Airs Buzby’s car¬ 
riages. The third walked thither with 
Vernon, and when they entered the 
Assembly-room, Lady Octavia was 
already dancing with one of Lord 
George’s friends. When her partner, 
after the set was over, had conducted 
her to a scat, Vernon drew near, with 
the hope (expectation it would have 
been a few nights previous^ of en¬ 
gaging her for the next quadrille. But 
she was still engrossed by her part¬ 
ner, and the others of Lord George’s 
party,—himself having comfortably 
establisUcd himself on the best half 
of the Bottt, of which she occupied a 
corner, entrenched behind two of the 
gentlemen, who were conversing with 
her; bo that Vernon could only proffer 
his request,by speaking it across Lord 
George, so audibly, as to make him 
colour at the sound of his own voice, 
with a painful consciousness of awk¬ 
ward embarrassment, which was not 
diminished by perceiving that his 
words were wasted “ on the desert 
air," at least that they had only drawn 
on him a grave stare from Lord 
George, and the eyes of many sur¬ 
rounding loungers, though the Lady 
Octavia s were perversely fixed iu an 
opposite direction, and she appeared 
perfectly unconscious, not only of his 
address, but of his vicinity. Just tlien 
a space was cleared for waltzing—the 
magic sounds set twenty pairs of te- 
totums in rotatory motion, and Lord 
George, who ** never danced,” lan¬ 
guidly, and with apparent effort, rou¬ 
sed himself from nis recumbent pos¬ 
ture, and, to the no small amazementof 
Vernon’s unsophisticated mind, with 
out addressing a word to Lady Oc¬ 
tavia, or farther ascertaining her con¬ 
sent, than by i>a8sing one arm round 
her slender waist as she arose from 
the sofo, whirled her ofti seemingly 
“ nothing loath,"into the giddy circle. 
Vernon was suddenly sensible of a 
vehement longing to breathe the fresh 
air, and contt-mplatc the brautiful 
moonshine. We cannot exactly pro¬ 
nounce how long he indulged in so¬ 
litary meditation; but when he re¬ 
entered the ball-room, the waltz was 
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over-->u after act of quadrilles just 
finished, and the dancers were crowd¬ 
ing about the refreshment tables. 

Vernon mechanically mingled with 
the throng, and in a few minutes 
found himself very undesignedly post¬ 
ed behind Lady Octavia and Lord 
George, who was supplying her with 
ice and sherbet, and finishing some 
speech of '^infinite humour,”at which 
her ladyship was laughing as heartily 
as it was admissible that lips polite 
should laugh. “ Now really, my 
lord ! you are too severe,” murmured 
tViose loVely lips between the siK>on- 
fuls orice —** you are too hard upon 
my pastor fido—an excellent obliging 
creature, 1 assure you*—really quite 
civilised, and has been infinitdy use¬ 
ful to me ill that horfid desert. No 
such * Cyraon’ either, as you call 
him; and as for Iphigeuia—" “ The 
fair Octavia will nut confess having 
charitably enacted that character-^ 
her delight is to * do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame.* —But 
seriously though—this pastoral pet 
of yours—this blister—by the by, 
what a vastly appropriate name!— 
this Alister Verdant—"—“ How can 
you he so excessively absurd!” utter¬ 
ed the lady, convulsed with inward 
laughter at his lordship's wit—“ you 
know his name’s Vernon ; 1 call him 
him * Lc Beau Liiidor.'” 

** Le Beau Lindor” had heard quite 
enough—backing with such inconsi¬ 
derate suddenness, as almost to upset 
good Airs Busby, and a dignitary of 
the church, in his brusque retreat— 
he left the ball-room—cleared the 
stairs at a bound—and by a progress 
almost as rapid, gained Dr llartop’s 
residence, and the sanctuary of his 
own chauiber. What were his medi¬ 
tations after he had shut himself with¬ 
in it, securing himself by turning the 
key from possible intrusion, we can- 
]i3t nict ly determine, but may fairly 
infer they were not of a very philo¬ 
sophic nature, from certain sounds of 
heavy and irregular footsteps—por- 
tentoua thumps and bangs, indica¬ 
ting the violent derangement of fur¬ 
niture, the opeiring and shutting of 
drawers, with no gentle and deliberate 
band, and Ute drawing backwards 
and forwardaof a portmanteau ; which 
disturbance woa so audible in the hall 
below, as to excite the wonder and 
curiosity of the “ liveried loungers,” 
one of whom »t laat tapped at the 


visitor’s door, with a civil request, to 
know if Mr Verngn wanted any thing, 
or had rung his bell. ^^Nothing," waa 
tlie short and comprehensive reply, 
in a tone which interdicted farther 
intrusion; but all became quiet with¬ 
in the chamber, and by the lime the 
footman bad rejoined his fellows of 
the buttery, its solitary occupant was 
seated in perfect atillness—a ttacked 
portmanteau on the iloor beside him 
—his elbows propped on the table be¬ 
fore which he sat, and his face con¬ 
cealed by his two hands, upon the 
outspread palms of wliicli reated his 
hot and throbbing temples. ** Mil- 

licent! Millicent!” were the hrst 
sounds tltat, after a spell of profound 
silence, struggled through his scarcely 
unclosed lips and ball-shut teeth. 
But it seemed as if his own utterance 
of that gentle name stung him to 

agony ; for, starting back from the 
tublo, he fiuiig out his ana across it 
with so much violence, ns to dash off 
two or three books that had been piled 
together, and now caine to the floor 
with a noisy full, which apparently 
aggravated Vernon’s irritable mood, 
for hr spurned the volumes with a 

kick that sent them sprawling in all 
directions, but left on the spot when 
they liad fallen, a letter, which^ in the 
general dispersion, escaped from its 
hiding place within one of their co¬ 
vers. That letter cauglit Vernon’s 
eye, and in a moment he was fixed, 
btili, motionless, almost unbre.ithing 
as a statue, gaxingon that .small white 
square of folded paper, an if a serpent 
lay coiled before him. And there 
was cause—full cau.se and weighty— 
for tliat shrinking, yet fascinated gaze. 
That letter was from Sea Vale—from 
Millicent. Five days before, it had 
been placed in Vernon’s hand, and 
the seal was yet unbroken! It had 
been brought to his chamber door. 
Just as he had caught up his hat and 
gloves, to attend Lady Octavia, who 
was waiting for him in the hall, on a 
pic-nic excursion to some picturesque 
spot, in tlie vicinity of Fxetcr. He 
held the letter for half a minute—hia 

band was on the seal, and yet be felt 
at that moment that he would rather 
defer the perusal of ils contents. An 
impatient summons came from a sil¬ 
very voice below—^Vernon started— 

gave one look to the direction—one 
kiss to the welUknown characters, 
and shpt the unopened letter wi^ia 
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the covers of a book that lay on the 
table, to bo flowu to, to be read ia 
undisturbed quietnesB, the momeut 
of his return. Five days ago that 
letter had been so deposited. There 
it had remained till the present mo¬ 
meut, UJitouchcd, unread, unromcin- 
bered! and Veruon, how had he p.iss- 
ed that interval f What were his 
feelingi, when suddenly before him 
lay that mute accuser?*—^' Madman 
that 1 have been !’" he groaned aloud, 
and sinking into a chair, his tears fell 
fast on llie unnerved hugers, that 
could with difficulty break open the 
seal, which had been too long invio> 
late. Millieent’s letter, which eu 
closed another, ran tlms:^ 

My DEAa Horace, 
Youdesired inc to open any letters 
which might arrive for you while you 
Wire absent. I have tlone so by the 
enclosed, which I forward to you im¬ 
mediately ; fur, as you will see, it is 
one that concerns you nearly—that 
calls you to take possmion of the loiig- 
proniiscd living. I thank God, my ilcar 
Horace, that 1 have lived to congratu¬ 
late you on this event; and I pray 
God to make it blessed to you ; and to 
blii'S you in your faithful service here, 
.nd in the reward of it lureafter. Hut 
this is not my only reason for pressing 
your return—your immediate return 
to Sea Vale, even—(was I ever before 
so selKshly exacting, Horace?)—even 
should inclination, or any cause short 
of necessity,detain youatKxcler, You 
will soon again be at liberty to return 
thither, or to seek the society of your 
other friends, wlicrover they may be. 
I'licrc will be lime enough for 
for all—but not for me, dear Horace. 
Therefore, fur yourownsakemorethan 
mine, come,—come soon—coinc wry 
soon,or (for I know the kindliness of 
your iMture) you will afterwards re¬ 
proach yourself with a bitterness, the 
sting of which I shall not be permitted 
to extract, nor to soothe the only pain 1 
shall ever have caused you, Horace. X 
am not so well—not nearly so well—as 
when you left me; I cannot leave my 
bed now, or sit up in it for more than 
half an houi: at a time; and even the 
writing these few lines exhausts me ; 
so you see you must come soon—very 
very soon, if—But I need not urge it 
_1 know you will be with me direct¬ 
ly—almost, and that I shall have time 
and strength left to thank and bkis 


you-^nd comfort you, dear Horace ; 
and that we sliali yet talk together— 
pray together—Oh, yes! anu that X 
shall receive from your hands, the 
pledge of our immortal hope—of our 
certain reunion. M. A.** 

An abler, a fur abler narrator than 
X am, might well shrink from attempt¬ 
ing to describe Vernon’s feelings as he 
read this letter, or their first frantic 
ebullition after he had perused it. For 
some moments all within him waa 
anarchy and distraction. Agonies of 
remorse and terror, and images of 
death, crowded upon each other in 
hurrying confusion, like the phantas- 
mugoria of a frightful dream—and liis 
ears rang with an imaginary cry, Too 
late! too late !”'that withered and be¬ 
numbed bis powers of action, while a 
contrary impulse impelled tliem to 
promptest exertiun. The latter soon 
obtained the mastery, however, and 
another glance at the date of the letter 
—that date now six days old!—^acted 
electrically on the mental chaos. In 
a Jiioment its jarring elements were 
reduced to comparative order, concen¬ 
trated in one overruling purpose. It 
was but an hour pastiniduight. Four 
hours r;qdd posting would take him to 
Sea Vale. In less thuii half an hour 
he was whirling on his road thither, 
as fast as fresh horses could tear over 
the ground, urged ouby iherelentlc'S 
lash of a weU>bribed driver; and in 
spite of various deteutioiis at tbu se¬ 
veral stages, while tired (»ost-boyswere 
roused from their heavy slumbers, and 
galled cattle dragged from their short 
rest—(Oil! how interminable seemed 
every moment’s delay!)—in spite of 
these and other trifling hinderances, 
he reached the hilUtop that overlook¬ 
ed Sea V.ile before tiic stars began to 
** pule their ineffectual fires” in the 
uncertain dawn of a dull, cheerless 
October morning. The village below 
was distinguishable only as a black 
shapeless mass, lying in the deep sha¬ 
dows of the surrounding hills. Only 
one twinkling light gleamed at its etu 
trance, from the lamp-post of the sin¬ 
gle inn ; yet Vernon strained his eyes 
tlirough the darkness, on—on—to¬ 
wards the more distant dwellings, till 
he fancied he could descry the well- 
known gable—the tall round chim- 
Qey—the two shadowing elms—among 
the cooled and inde^ite outline cm 
trees buildings. 
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It was but imagination— Uie rapid 
pwtniture of memory; bat his heart 
beat quicker at the fancied sightj and 
leaping from thecarrif^» ho loft it to 
pursue its more leisurely way towards 
the inn-yard, and rushing down the 
remainder of the declivity, sprung over 
a stile into a meadow-path, which 
wouldtake hin),byashortcut through 
a field or two, into tlic green lane, the 
back way to the Cottage. That way 
was BO familiar to him, that, to his 
eye, every object was as recognisable 
by that dim light—that'' darkness vi¬ 
sible”—as it would have been at noon¬ 
day; and what emotions—what re- 
coUcclions—pressed upon him, as he 
leapt the last gate into the bowery 
Jane—as he trodc once more its soft 
greensward, now thickly strewn with 
a rustling carpet of autumnal leaves— 
as he passed the grey spectral-looking 
stems of tlie two old thorns at the 
corner of the garden hedge ! And as 
he pursued his way along that me¬ 
morable path, every and each one 
of those inanimate uncertain shapes 
stood out with ghastly distinctness 
to his mind’s rye, and he ga^etl on 
them with such intensity of vision, 
as if he could have read, in the as¬ 
pect of those senseless things, some 
intimation of the nature of that dread 
certainty, which, nevertheless, as the 

decisive moment drew near, he shrank 
from ascertaining. As the Cottage 
really became visible, and a ])aich of 
its white walls now and then discern¬ 
ible through the leafiess fcncf, a cold 
shuddering ran through his whole 
frame, and he stopt abruptly, as if an 
unseen hand had aieckcd his progress. 
All was darkness on that side the Cot¬ 
tage. No light from within streamed 
through cilW of the small latticefi— 
but only Nora’s sleeping room lay 
thot w'ay. MUlicent's—the sick cham¬ 
ber, opened to the front. Was it still 
only the chamber of sickness ? Alas! 
that miserable hope I hut it was the 
more dreadful doubt that still delayed 
Vernon’s onward steps—that seemed 
to stagnate the very current of bis 
blood, SO deadly was the weight and 
sickness that hung about hU heart. 
A minute morer—hc had only to turn 
the corner of thitt small dwelling—to 
cast up one look at the we1l.kr>own 
window, and suspense would termi¬ 
nate ; for surely, he said within him¬ 
self, a light would beam from that 
chamber if life were there — ** if 


life r*—and then the unhappy man 
shuddcfriagly repeated — Six days! 

days! and she was dying I” But 
the agony of that remembrance ncjrved 
him to desperate resolve, and rush¬ 
ing forward, in another moment he 
st^ facing the chamber window. 
There u/as light within 1—** then life !'* 
was the rapid ovt^rpow'oring coi»clu- 
sion, and suddenly all strength for¬ 
sook him—the young and vigorous 
frame felt feeble as infancy, anti tears 
— quiet tears, rolled fast down his 
agitated face, as, leaning for support 
against one of the old elm-trees, he 
continued to gaze earnestly, with feel¬ 
ings of unutterable gratitude, on that 
pale star of comfort. The light was 
very pale and feeble, (tnic cniblem, 
alas ! of his most sanguine hope,) fur 
that of the grey dawn began to con¬ 
tend with the waning walcli light, and 
to give dihlinctnc.ss to the near exJer- 
nal objects. A muslin blind wasdrawn 
within the lattice; btit through its 
thin texture, Vernon could discern the 
white curtains of the bed, and at llie 
other end of tliechambcr a high brack¬ 
et, on which stood the night-lamp, hi - 
fore a large china vase which ^llllicrnt 
had always been wont to keep reple¬ 
nished with tlowcrs or evergreens. 

To what triHes (as drowning crea¬ 
tures cling to straws) will the miser¬ 
able, the almost hopeless, cling for 
consolation ! Vernon's heart beat more 
equally—his hreath came freer—at 
sightof that insignificant ohject, for the 
vase was filled with verdure. Were the 
boughs fresh or witlicred ? He drove 
away the ofKcious fiuggcsti(»n, for liis 
soul yearned for the faintest shadow 
of comfort. Jf not her liand, Nora’s 
had fdlal the vu^e. 'rhe dear one 
herself, therefore, must still he sus¬ 
ceptible of pleasure from objects which 
would cease to interest the dying. 
AVas it yot possible? But though 
Hope's passing wlnsptr was eagerly 
caught at, Vernon dared not (iurll 
upon its sootliing sweetness. He dared 
not anticipate—ho dared not think— 
and now he would have given woi Ida 

to exchange that terrible sUllness 
which ^et pervaded all things—that 
bodily ir>actiou to which he was con¬ 
demned, for the universal stir of hu¬ 
man life, and some occasion that should 

call upon him for violent corporeal 
exertion. Any thing, every thing 
would have Wen welcome, which 
might have afforded scope for the ner- 
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TOU« restlessness tliat now agitated his 
whole frame to expend Itself, or have 
gained the slightest relief—the most 
transient diversion of thought—for the 
mental fiver, which increased with 
every lingering moment of suspense. 
But as yet, except the expiring gleam 
of that pale watehlight, no sign or 
sound of life was seen or hoard with* 
in the Cottage; and without, so pro¬ 
found and deathlike was the hush of 
nature, that V'^ernon could have fan¬ 
cied its mighty pulses had stood still, 
er heat only in his own throbbing 
.irt.’ric's. 

I’he gloomy daybreak advanced so 
tardily, that none but quite near ob¬ 
jects were yet visible, through the sea 
of white unwhoicsuine vajiour that 
now’ scruicd nieltiiig into drizr.Ung 
ruin—now condensing ilsdf into a 
solid wall around the Cottage, and a 
few’ yards of its small territory. The 
(htiik moisture clung like transparent 
e.lne it> tlio hire leadess hronehes of 
the deciduous trees, and Cullceting in¬ 
to latgc globules at tiiuir extremities, 
on tiic heavy drooping heads of the 
dark ever,)reens,anil along the Cottage 

crivcs .Iropt to tlic ground with sullen 

plashes, di.^mally breaking at inter¬ 
vals the oinerwi-c univertal silence. 

Vernon Mill watclud the easement 
of that litlle eliambcr, witliin who'C 
walls Isis all oi earthly interest—his 
iiopes—his fiars —Iut very being, hung 
suspeuded upon a dread unetrtainty—a 
flitting I.IV—a fluttiring breath, per- 
liups at that very nuunciu jtassingaway 
j'orcitr. All Idlhuito had retuaiucil 
quictin theebumber. SuddcnlyaSguro 
passed slowly lUTObS, between ihecur- 
taini'd window and the bed's foot—a 
tall dark figun-, that could be only 
Nora’s It was stationary for a mo¬ 
ment before tiic lump, which, as day 
advanced, had condensed its pale rays 
intoasnndl red globeof flame, and that 
dying spark was gone, wheu the tall 
form moved away from the spot where 
it had been, and advanced towards the 
window, which w’as partially unclosed, 
and a wrinkled hand and arm put 
forth from beneath the still drawn 

blind to secure the lattice. And the 
morning air so cold and clamp to 
breathe on that dear sufferer ! Could 
Nora he so incautious And Ver¬ 
non advanced his baud unconsciously, 

as if to close the casement. But be 
was unnoticed from thence, and the 
female form receded. 


“ Now then,** thought Vernon, 
now, in a minute I shul know M 
fate,**—and passing stealthily 
the little gate f for be did not wish fits 
footsteps to be heard in the siclc'cham- 
ber,) he advanced close to the house, 
of which the front door was still fast, 
and the lower shutters unopened. 
Awhile he stood beneath the porch, 
listening for the approach of some one 
from within, to whom he might make 
cautious application for admittance ; 
but 8oon,impatientof fruitless waiting, 
he moved away to steal round the cor¬ 
ner of the cottage and seek admittance 
at the back entrance. As he stept 
guardedly from the porch, his eyes 
glanced on a large white rose-tree that 
grew beside it, and, struck with sud¬ 
den recollection, he stopped to look 
sorrowfully on the well-known shrub. 
There were yet a few yellow leaves 
upon the straggling branches, and 
many ripening berries, indicating the 
past prol'usenchs of its sumnicr bloom. 
But from the stem on which Vernon's 
eyes were riveted with painful inte¬ 
rest, the flower-sprig he looked for 
had been recently cut off. “ The last 
rose of summer," had not been left to 
wither on its stalk, though the hand 
was far away that should have stuck 
the late blossom in Milliccnt's bosom, 
.luflt as Vernon turned the corner of 
thr buililing, he heard the withdrawing 
of a bolt from the kitchen door, and as 
it slowly opened, he was moving for¬ 
ward with nervous ]>rccipilation, when 
the Eight of a stranger startled him for 
a mouient from his purpose, and before 
he liad time to recover himself and 
accost her, the young girl carrying a 
milking stool and pail was already half 
way down tlie garden walk in her way 
to the field and euw-shed. A word—> 
the slightest bound would have reached 
and recalled her, but Vernon shudder¬ 
ed, and was silent. Again—as the de- 
riHivc moment drew near, he shrunk 
from certainty—C8]>ecially from a 
stranger’s lips. He would seek Nora— 
he would learn his fate from her. So, 
suffering the young girl to pass on out 
of sight, he gently pushed open the 
door which she had left ajar, and stole 
noiselessly into the kitchen. Its com¬ 
fortless disordered state, sadly contrast¬ 
ed the beautiful ncatnC^and arrange¬ 
ment, which had been wont in happier 
days to distinguisli poor Nora*8 ^cu- 
Uar territory. The hearth was heaped 
with ashes of long accumulation, and 
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tlic embers of a Are that had evidently 
btirnt all night still emitted a feeble 
warmth, and dull red light from the 
lower bars of the grate, to which they 
bad sunk far beneath the trivet and 
large black kettle, from which issued 
no cheerful morning sound of bub¬ 
bling water. Unwashetl tea things, 
with fragments of bread, butter, and 
cheese, and an end of tallow candle 
turned down into the pool of grease 
which had accumulated in the deep 
tin candlestick, were huddled together 
on the slopped and soiled little round 
table, that it had Iw'en Nora's pride to 
keep bright and polished as a looking- 
glass. Scattered plates and cups, a 
waiter, with cut and squeezed lemon, 
and other evidences of late attendance 
■ on a sk’k room, were all noted by Ver¬ 
non with deepest interest; and if the 
survey relitved him of his worst fears, 

he sighed heavily at thoughts of the 
hrxt he had to anticipate. A glass 
half Ailed with lemonade stood on a 
salver on the dresser; he raised, and 
put it to his lips, (^for perhaps hers had 
recently touched its brim,) and as he 
did so, called to mind her aftl'cting de¬ 
sire to receive from his bund anothix 
cup, which now he might be so soon 
called on to present to her. “ If it 
mujtf be—strengthen me for the task, 
oh God !*' was tlic inward ejaculation 
of a heart that could yet scarcely bring 
itself to add, “ Thy will be done.*' 
Still Nora appeared not, and rea¬ 
sonably concluding that, leaving the 
young char* woman to attend to Itouse- 
liold concerns, she had kept her station 
in the sick chamber, he stole from the 
kitchen along tlie matted pa^Fage to* 
wards the staircase—but the door of 
the little parlour being open he me¬ 
chanically Stopped at ir. The shutters 
had been removed rince he looked at 
the windows from without, and now 
the fonnal arrangement of the furni¬ 
ture—the cold, dreary, uninhabited 

look of the once cheerful little sitting 
room, struck him forcibly, with a more 
painful sense of change, than even the 
unwonted disorder of poor Nora's 
kitchen. As lio.stood on the threshold 
in i/iournful contemplation, a shrill 
sound, (one of discordant loudness to 
his morbidly sensitive ear) broke the 
deep silence. It was the awaking note 
of Milliccot's canary bird, whose cage 
hung near the window—and as the 
little creature began to phime itself on 
the perch, and pour oat a more sus¬ 


tained matin in its innocent joy, Vcis 
non looked reproachfully it tne un« 
conMHNiB favourite. But his attention 
was soon directed to other objects— 
(all to him how eloquent I) and at last 
it rested on a vacant spot on the wall 
opposite. He started at perceiving 
that Colonel Aboyne’s picture, which 
used to hang there, liad been removed, 
but only as it seemed to a table in the 
middle of the room, on which lay a 
framed picture together with a white 
paprr parcel, which was placed upon 
its glazed surface. Vernon felt as if 
the whole cuiTcnt of his blood rushed 
suddenly to the heart and brain. A 
moment he stood gazing as if spell** 
bound—then, with one desnerate im¬ 
pulse sprang forward, caught up the 
parc(‘l—ascertained that the portrait 
beneath was indeed his friend’s—hie 
promised legacy! and tore open the 

paper, which was superscribed in faint 
and uneven characters, ** For my dear 
Horace.” Kranticly he tore it open— 
but onp glance at its contents, and his 
fingers relaxed their hold—his sight 
beeainc dizzy, and he reeled back for 
supportagainstthcwall. What baleful 
aspect had paralyzed him thu;. ? That 
only of a withered rose, and a loi'g 
lock of glossy raven hair. 

In some minds—(happily constitu- 
te<l arc those !)—how indigenous— 
bow j)jde«tructihle.—iiow clastic is 
hope I After a while it faintly revived 
in Vernojj’s bosom, from the seeming 
annihilation that succeeded that sud¬ 
den shock, hut feeble indeed was 
the reviving struggle—an expiring ef¬ 
fort ! a last stand against de.spair. 
Ahnont the worst was known. But still 
a possibility remained, the thought of 
which jJcrliajJB liclped to nerve Ver¬ 
non’s resolve to know nil immediately. 
Without farther pause or deliberation, 
but still with noiseless- footsteps, he 
ran up the short flight of stairs that 
led to Millicent’a sleeping room— 

and, with cautious tread, and beld*jn 
breath, stole to the half-open door. 
All within was profound stillness— 
and he stopped on the threshold to 
listen, and to send forward one fearful 

glance. The white curtains of the bed 
were close drawn on the side towards 
him, as he stood still half behind the 
door—but he fancied—surely it waa 
•nnt fancy—that there waa a stir of Bfts 
—of breath—a gentle and scarce per* 
ceptibie ru8tI]ng-—'AB if some one 
moved. His heart beat quicker, as he 
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advanced a step onward, and then be¬ 
held Nora seated in a high-^cked 
chair at the farther corner of the bed’s 
foot, towards which her face was 
turned, and her eyes fixed in the di¬ 
rection of the pillows, witii that Bolemti 

and profound interest, with which we 
watch the slumbers of those who arc 
“ sick even unto death." But apparent¬ 
ly, she had only desisted fur a moment 
from an employment, the nature of 
which, Vernon’s first glance eagerly 
detected. Her fingers still held the 
strings of one of Millicent’s plain 
morning caps—(he Avicto it well) the 
broad hems of wliich she had been run¬ 
ning and crimping with accurate neat¬ 
ness, and across her knees and the arm 
of the chair, lay a long wlntc dressing- 
gown. Wos there not evidence of 
life, in those provident preparations? 
Ue began to fear—Oh blessed fear! 
—that he might disturb the dear one’s 
slumbers, should his nnexpccto<{ ap. 
pcarancc too sutldcnJy startle her faith¬ 
ful nurse—whose strotjgly marked 
countenance, told a fearful tale to Ver¬ 
non, of all she had lately undergone. 
But just as he was shrinking back from 
the chambrr. her eyes slowly return¬ 
ing from this mournlHil contemplation 
to iier suspended task, caught sight of 


his receding figure—and itraD^yr 

was she afiected by the appaiilWDk 
No wdrd—'no exclamation or sound 
escaped her lipsnor did site move 
from her chair—nor otherwise testify 
her consciousness of his unexpected 
presence, than by drawing up her tall 
gaunt i^gure, as she sat erect and 
rigid, to its utmost dimensions, and fix¬ 
ing on him her large dilating eyes, 
with a ghastly undefinablencss of ex¬ 
pression, which chilled his very heart s 
blood, ‘though he hod no power to 
withdraw his own from the unnatural 
fascination—and when, after a few 
seconds of that wordless communion, 
she arose slowly, and standing still 
and upright on the same spot, with¬ 
out one feature relaxing from its stony 
fixedness, beckoned him forward with 
one hand, while with the forefinger of 
the other she pointed to the bed's 
bead, he obeyed mechanically—almost 
unconsciously—till he felt the grasp 
of that cold bony hand, and following 
with his eyes the direction of her point¬ 
ing finger, beheld—all that was still 
mortal of JMillicent Aboyiic. The im¬ 
mortal spirit had asccndixl to Him, 
with whom is no variableness, 
neitlier shadow of turning." 

A. 


THE nuxe DE JtOVlGO AKl) CO. 


'J’lME was when fashion, under the 
mask of patriotism, required every 
British subject, u]>ou pain of being 
black-ballid as a .Lacobin and Atheist, 
to believe Napoleon Bonaparte a cow¬ 
ard, a madman, and pretty nearly an 
idiot, raisetl, solely by some unac¬ 
countable revolution of the blind 
goddess’s wheel, from the rank of a 
Corsican sub-Uciitennnt of artillery to 
that of Kmperor of France, and de 
facto Autoerate of Kurope—England 
only excepted. How far this admi¬ 
rable appreciation of a mighty ruler 
and formidable conqueror may have 
been agreeable to the thousand and one 
funerals whom he scattered like chafi* 
before the wind—whether they were 
mortified at discovering bow little ta¬ 
lent and valour had been requisite for 


tbeir overthrow, or consoled by being 
thus providcfl with a sca{K>-goHt in 
the shape of the false housewife For¬ 
tune—it is no business of ours to en¬ 
quire. But if the more or less of dis¬ 
grace attached to cleleat aficct not us, 
the brightness of our warriors' laurels 
concerns us nearly; and we learn, from 
the Spanish epic poet, Ercilla, that 
the glory of the victor is always pro¬ 
portionate to that of the vanquished.*^ 
We could wish that those worthy per¬ 
sons who betrayed the extravagance of 
their terror, by their virulent denials 
of llic abilities they dreaded, had stu¬ 
died Ercilla's aphorism, or shall we 
68y,trui8ro ? 'rhey would then perhaps 
not have paid so bad a compliment to 
our own great Captain, and the gal¬ 
lant host with which be successively 


* Pnes no es el Vencedor mas estlmado 
De aquello en que Veocido es rqiutado^ 

AnauCAVA, Canto I, 
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foiled every celebrated French Mar- 
shalj even “ t enfant gat^de la Vxctoiref 
Masaena, and finally defeated their re¬ 
doubted master bimselft aa to esteem 
all those antagonists absolutely con> 
temptiblc. These, however, were the 

absurdities of bygone days. With our 
terrora, our virulence subsided; and it 
must be confessed, that witli every 
discomfitnre of the French armies, the 
skill and oootoge of the French gene¬ 
rals iud their Emperor rose in the opi¬ 
nion of our countrymen. If the de« 
tractors of the Emperor Napoleon are 
not much better satisfied tlian hisad« 
mirers with Sir Walter Scott's fair es¬ 
timate of his prodigious genius, and 
rcckless]y.insatiateambition,tbeindjg- 
nation of the former party is wonder¬ 
fully softened from what it would 
have been a few years ago, and it is 
the wrath of the Bonapartists that 
blazes fearfully against the impartial 
biographer. 

No libel is so galling as tlio truth. 
It is therefore only natural, that those 
who disregarded, or perhaps laughed 
at, the silly abuse of whicli wc have 
spoken, should now be aroused to li¬ 
terary battle. That Louis Bonanart'', 
bitterly as he is re]>ruachcd with fra¬ 
ternal ingratitude by Savary, should 
break a lancc in the caitse of his dead 
brother, is more than natural,—it is 
very uniiable, considuritig the various 
causes of dissatisfaction given by that 
imperial and imperious brother to the 
Ex-King of Holland ; and we would 
willingly leave bis ei-deruul Mujis- 
ty’s somewhat insignificant f>ampiilct 
unmolested. Even the artful misre¬ 
presentations of the abler and kss ho¬ 
nest Duke of Rovigo, we feel no pre- 
disponition to criticize. Wecx|>ect^ to 
find the said Duke’s book a justifica- 
tibn of his master; and bis exculpatory 
exertions, if inspired by gratitude, are 
so far commendable. That it should, 
at the same time, be a vindication of 
Savary, Dukeof Rovigo, aid-de-camp, 
and minister of police,—lion's jackal 
as, notwithstanding his vehement de¬ 
nials, he shews himself—was a thing 
of course; and if his'statemeuts and 
argumenta have sometimes disturbed 
our eriticol gravity with a liearty fit of 
lai^ler, and sometimes lulled us to 
repose, we are bound rather to thank 
than to censure him, for the equally 
jjjBslutary cachmnatory convulsion and 
slumber;. Moreover, the 
the p number of tlw points he en¬ 


deavours to establish possess little in¬ 
terest, save as matters of curiosity. If 
Savary would make Talleyrand res¬ 
ponsible for even those acts of aggres¬ 
sion, his opposition to which he was 
generally believed to have proved by 
his resignation of office, it is nothing 
to us, whatever we may think of an 
ambition, so disinterestedly unprinci¬ 
pled—the very beau ideal of ambition 
—ns is thereby ascribed to the Prince 
of Beneventp. It is altogether the aSkir 
of the ex-statesman and ex-policc- 
man, and wc could be well content to 
let them settle it at their leisure. As 
little should we concern oursdves to 
ascertain whether Fouchc were, as 
the world has hitherto esteemed him, 
a clever ro^e, or no more tlian n kna¬ 
vish sininleton,—Ae dui»c of every 
mortal who had any iutvvcsl in outwit¬ 
ting him. Neither are we called upon 
to try the cause at issue between Sava¬ 
ry and IVJadeinoisdlc Duci cst, whether 
Napoleon and Josephine were united 
by a religious ceremony, or only by 
the Revolutionary civil form. Our opi¬ 
nion, we may nevertheless observe, 
inclines to the lady’s side, both because 
the Pope could not, without a total 
abandonment of Self-respect, omit to 
desire, as she states him to have done, 
that tlie woman whom ho, as head of 
the Catliolic church, was about to 
crown Knipress, should he u wife ac¬ 
cording to the rules of that church, 
and because the refusal of the Cardi¬ 
nals to assist at Napoleon’s sicond 
marriage with JVlaiie J.ouise, so an¬ 
grily veciirded by Savary himself, 
eliews the sense of the Catholic 
church conci ruing the sanctity and 
regularity of liis first marriage to Jo- 
Ri phine. (Jf a ? imi Inrly amusing and 
harmless character arc the minister of 
police’s attempts to demonstrate, from 
tlie Emperor's dislike to seeing Jose¬ 
phine’s tears, that his fond atti^irocut 
to her rendered ihclr divorce a heroic 
sacrifice of his own feelings, as much 
as of h( rs, to the public, inti rest. Let 
U8 not, however, he misunderstood. 
We arc not followiiig the course we 
began by reprobating. AVe do not con¬ 
sider Bonaparte as a monster destitute 
of all human affections and sympathy. 
We have no doubt that it was very 
disagreeable, very painful to him, to 
tell the wedded partner of his fortunea, 

with whom he had lived happily for 
fifteen yeirs, that she was to be bis 
wife DO longer. We have no doubt 
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that he waa griered by her anguish, 
and would have rejoiced could he have 
obtained the object of his wishes with¬ 
out paying the price. But this does 
not quite amount to our vulgar Eng¬ 
lish notion of nuptial love; and we 
besides entertain as little doubt that he 
very decidedly preferred a young and 
blooming virgin of the imperial house 
of Austria, to the somewhat elderly, 
and not altogether spotless, Dowager 
Beauharnois. Savory's own descrip- 
tion of the Emperor’s impatience for 
the arrival of his princess bride ^rces 
better with what he had previously 
told us respecting Napoleon’s infideli¬ 
ties, of the heart as well as of the sen¬ 
ses, to Josephine, than with the sub¬ 
sequent fancy-piece of impi rio-con¬ 
jugal nfHictiun at the divorce he was 
pleased to think inevitable. 

As we have said, none of these co¬ 
mical tilings would have tempted us 
to lay down the thick but diverting 
volumes that contain tlioni, and take 
up tlie pen for their n futation. We 
should, perhaps, equally have suffered 
another misrepresentation, although 
of a more serious description, to n*- 
inain nncorrectcd. But having, for 
reasons which we shall forthwith ex¬ 
plain, thought proper to notice the fa¬ 
vourite aide-de-camp's lucubrations, 
BO base a perversion of truth to tlic 
purposes of falsehood must not escape 
our attention. Everybody w'ho knows 
any thing of the history of the last 
thirty years, knows that the negotia¬ 
tion whicli Mr Fox, us Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, carried on 
with France, originated in his com¬ 
municating to the French Government 
a proposal made to him for the nssas- 
sination of the French Emperor. Now 
the Duke of Uovigo mentions this 
communication, os if it referred to a 
proposal made to Mr Pitt, with which 
Mr Fox had accidentally become ac¬ 
quainted ; and omits it altogether in 
his account of the beginning of the 
negotiation in 1806. It would be an 
insult alike to the character of the 
British nation and to the memory of 
'William Pitt, further to answer such 

an insinuated charge of murder. 
cannot, however, but observe, that to 
our certain knowledge, Mr Fox, when 
in Paris, during the peace of Amiens, 
warmly vindicated his great rival from 
the First Consurs open accusation of 
having been privy to the Infcrng} Ma¬ 
chine, and other attempts upon hie 

VoL. XXV. 


life ;~a circumstance which could 
hardly be unknown to the fnenda and 
familiars of Bonaparte. 

I'he misrepresentation which, aa 
distinguished from the foregoing, has 
provoked our comments, may to some 
readers appear less interesting, because 
it is of a less personal kind. To us it 
appears of far higher importance, in¬ 
asmuch as it tends to falsify the stand¬ 
ard measure of right and Wrong, and 
to render moral accountability a bur¬ 
den to be shaken off at pleasure. When 
Bonaparte, the exile of St Mcleni, 
described himself to some of his Col¬ 
lectors of MemorabUia as an unambi¬ 
tious, peace-loving individual, whom 
the causeless and nefarious attacks of 
the several potentates of Europe had 
compelled, in sheer self-defence, to 
conquer and ajipropriate their territo¬ 
ries, we shrugged up our shoulders, 
and smiled or sighed, according to the 
humour of the moment, at the delu¬ 
sive powos of self-love. Perhaps even 
these delusions ought to have been ex¬ 
posed. But when we see repeated and 
systematic endeavours 

to give to uiry nothings 

A local fiMbilution uud n nanio}'* 

tosubstantiate the optical illusions of a 
self-deceiving conscience—if such un¬ 
conscious illations they were, if not 
phantisiiis conjured up to impose upon 
the credulous—we feel it our bouiid- 
en duty to say a word or two upon 
the falincious sophistry advanced in 
support of such whimsical contradic¬ 
tions of all received opinions. 

No rational man, who, in the 19tli 
century, taxes a well-educUed and in¬ 
disputably most highly-gifted sove¬ 
reign-—no matter wlietber legitimate 
or usurping—with being an ambitious 
conqueror, fond of war, and reckless 
of human life, can be supposed to in¬ 
tend likening suchasovercignlo *^Ma- 
cedonia's madman, or the Swede.” Yet 
it is to accusations such as might be 
brought against Charles XII., or more 
properly against Gengis Khan and Ta¬ 
merlane, that the Duke of Uuvigo's 
defence of Napoleon would apply. He 
gravely states, in proof of this most 
unsuspected passion for peace, that 
the conqueror shuddered at the sight 
of the yesterday’s battle-field; descant¬ 
ed, amidst the afflicting and dis^st- 
ing objects there surrounding him, 
upon the criminality of those who 
wantonly prov^ed war; was solici¬ 
tous to care taken of his 
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wounded soldiers, snd wept over the 
loss of old and atuched friends, whose 
lives had purchased his victories. Now 
what is all this, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the tirade against the aggres¬ 
sor— of which more by and by—but 
to say that Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
loan ? Instances there assuredly have 

been, of human creatures who delight¬ 
ed in the contemplation of bloodshed 
and bodily suffering. So have there 

been of human creatures born with 
two heads, or without the usual al¬ 
lowance of legs and anus. The for¬ 
mer must, like the latter, be classed 
under the head of lu^utt naturce, save 
and except where we can distinctly 
trace the action of moral causes in 
producing such a depravation of the 
licart and senses; an operation com¬ 
monly so easy, that it were superflu¬ 
ous to dwell upon such causes as re¬ 
venge ; the d< sire of exercising power 
combined with imbecility, whctlier 
mental, corporeal, or cu$>u»l; the de¬ 
sire of strong exciiemeut in minds 
cither deadened by the corrupt decre¬ 
pitude of civilisation and its habitual 
concomitants, unbridled luxury and 
vuluptuuusui BK, or brutalised by kh- 
vage ignoraiux ; with otlters, too many 
toenuineratc."^ Bonaparte had been ex¬ 
posed to no such {’oinoralizing, or more 
pro^icrly unhumanizing. iufluuuces, and 
w'Ub rather a mayu urn opu« than a 
tuHiis niiturtr ; he, of couise, rtlairied 
the ordinary feelings of our kind. No 
doubt he sickened at sickening sights; 
no doubt, when he gazed upon the 
blaughiered heaps of his brave and de¬ 
voted troops, he sorrowed for their loss, 
was anxious for the preservation of the 
survivors, and, os we have already ob¬ 
served, would have rejoiced could he 
have obtained bis object without pay¬ 
ing the price. But this no more de¬ 
serves the name of humanity, or the 
love of peace, than his pity for bis 
repudiated wife did tliat of conjugal 
affl-ctiou. 

Tile old charge of inhumanity, so 
often brought against his whole belli¬ 
gerent system, as essentially prodigal 


of life, is not noticed by Savary, and 
we only advert to it for the purpose of 
remarking—if civilians may be allow¬ 
ed to speak upon high professional 
mysteries—that such an imputation 
roust be examined and judged with 
reference, not to ose battle, or one cama 
paign, but to the whole duration of a 
war. We may illustrate our meaning 
by the battle of Waterloo, the inrat 
sanguinary, perhaps, that ever was 
fougiit, whilst the war which it de¬ 
cide and terminated was amongst the 
least so of any recently wagedaview 
of the subject, in which, if we are not 
mUinformud, the conqueror of that 

eventful day found more consolation 
for the losses he had sustained, than 
in the splendid augmentation of his 
military fame. 

Let us now turn to Napoleon’s con¬ 
demnation of the aggressor in his many 
wars. That the Impeiial Dissertator 
was justified in throwing the whole 
guilt of the blood therein shed upon 
the aggressor, cannot admitof dispute; 
and the whole question, therefore, re¬ 
specting his ambiiioii and love of war, 
or at least of conquest, resolves itself 
into these ;—M^lio was the aggressor ? 
Were Nupohon's wars iicassary or 
unnecessary ? All other consiilerationa 
arc extraneous. If the Emperor of 
France, without provocation given on 
Ills part, really was attacked by all the 
monarehs of Europe, successively or 
collects cly, in order to put down an 
intruder into their august society, his 
juftilication upon these points is oom- 
plete. But if, on the contrary, he 

obeyed tlie suggestions of vaulting 
ambilion," regardless of the rationally 
probable consequences of his measures, 
no tears shed upon the held of guilty 
triumph, nor yet all the ink wasted, 
or to be wasted, by his advocates, can 
wash his memory from the reproach 
of a wiifal and criminal prcnligaUty of 
human blood. 

The emperor and his eulogists are 
perfectly sensible that this is the reM 
question; andmost assiduously do they 
labour to prove tluir assertion, that 


• The North American Indian torturing his prisoner belongs not here. That 
torturing is a sort of continuation of the previous battle, and the excess of pain to he 
indicted is as mucii a point of honour with the torturer, us the power of endurance 
Is with the tortured. The former, moreover, probably looks upon the spectacle of 
t))C warrior dying in agouies unuttenOile, und defying his tormentors, as the god^ 

according to the ancients, did upon tliat ot the good man struggling agalosC destiny, 
viz. as a magnificent eoblbition of human energy. So perhaps might we, could our 
over-susceptible uerves and senses bear the siglu. 
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every war was forced upon the pacific, 
unsuspecting, and unprepared French 
government. But how oo they prove 
this ? By merely referring to the dates 
of England, Austria, Uussia, or Prus¬ 
sia's preparations for war, or first hos¬ 
tile measure, and entirely overlooking 
the aggressions, insults, and encroach¬ 
ments upon themselves or their allies, 
even the annexation of weaker neutral 
states to France, which had author¬ 
ized, if not necesbiuted, such warlike 
demonstrations, and the assumption 
of an attitude calculated to give weight 
to remonstrance. Again, what is the 
plain English of this, but wliat we 
are almost tired of repeating, that, 
could Napoleon have obtained his ob- 
iect without paying the price, he 
would infinitely have preferred so do¬ 
ing ? He played the tremendous game 
of war, not like the infatuated game¬ 
ster, for the mere excitement of its 
perils and chances, but to win the ini- 
))ortaiit stake; and, had Europe at 
once frankly submitted to his will 
and pleasure, would not have waged 
war for the sake of the warrior's battle 
joy, or of the victor’s intoxicating tri¬ 
umph, not even to display and revel 
in his mastery and skill. Had JSpain 
quietly acknowledged King Joseph, 
iievtr would Napoleon have jioured 
luR desolating It gtonfi into her ))eaceful 
provinces. Had Holland, obedient to 
his manilate, unresistingly resigned 
the commerce by which slie existed, 
he would not have dethroned his bro¬ 
ther 1/Ouis, and incorporated the Seven 
Provinces with France. Hud Itussia, 
ruining her nobility, as well as her 
merchants, cordially assisted him to 
destroy her best customer, he would 
not have inarched to Moscow. When 
he made Italy, Switzerland, the pro¬ 
vinces of the Rhine, the duchy of 
M'arsaw, the Ilansc towns, and what 
not, parts of his enormous empire, he 
took uotiiing from England, nothing, 
frequently at least, from Austria, and 
bad no desire whatever for a war with 
cither, in consequence. But by what 
Rystem of international law, save the 
Code Napoleon, has it ever been held 
unlawful or unreasonable for a power¬ 
ful state to arm, either to protect a 
weaker, or to resist the disproportion¬ 
ate and alarming aggrandizement of a 
stronger, nrighbour? With Bona¬ 
parte, the illegality of sucli officious 
interference was a favourite doctrine, 
which, upon the throne or at St He¬ 


lena, he Btremiously upheld. No won¬ 
der I Its admission would remove a 
main barrier in the politic conqueroFa 
road towards universal dominion; 
allowing him first to seize upon every 
minor state, and then, having render¬ 
ed himself, by their acquisition, an 
overmatch for any one of his previ¬ 
ously equal compeers, to attack them, 
one after the other, singlehauded, d^ 
fended only by ftn army, very infe¬ 
rior in numbers, and by the resolution, 
tlie desperation, of the mass of the 
people. That consequences like these 
might follow the admission of such 
doctrines, would be sufficient argu¬ 
ment against them, did they rest upon 
prescriptive right frdki time imme¬ 
morial. That they rest upon no such 
prescription is certain. We are not 
going to quote Grotiua, Puffbiidorf, or 
any such awfully ponderous antiqua¬ 
ted jurists. Their authority might be 
cavilled at by imr modern philosophi¬ 
cal sciolists, as unsuited to the march 
of intellect; and, luckily, we want not 
their sanction. That the admission of 
such doctrines would be a fiugrant 
innovation upon established law, is 
abundantly proved by the simple fact 

of the existence of small and feeble in¬ 
dependent states in Europe. Of am¬ 
bitious sovereigns there has never been 
a dearth ;—it was in genius, not am¬ 
bition, that Napoleon stood pre-emi¬ 
nent—and nothing could have long 
protected the independence of such 
states against such sovereigns, but the 
mutual jealouKies of the stronger pow¬ 
ers, which would not, without a strug¬ 
gle, suffer any one of their number so 
to increase in strength as to become 
formidable to the others. Were fur¬ 
ther confirmation needed, it might be 
found ill the very expression, ** to 
maintain the balance ofpower," which 
has been the ruling principle of Euro¬ 
pean policy from the beginning of mo¬ 
dern history. 

But enough, more tlian enough, 
upon such a subject. To argue, al¬ 
most to indicate the topics of argu¬ 
ment, against such extraordinai^, un¬ 
warranted, and untenable assertions as 

those in question, is a work of super¬ 
erogation. They require only to be 
clearly stated, to be translaUnl into 
plain intelligible language, to be seen 
through and contemned by every man, 
woman, and child, not altogether des¬ 
titute of common sense, or blinded by 
prejudice. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH £STABL1SHHEMT| 

Versus 

THOMAS SPRING BICE ANOSANIEL WHITTLE HARVEY. 


Mr Editor, 

Two of a trade can never agree." 
It is thus that we account for tbe spar¬ 
ring match which fook place in the 
House of Commons on a late occasion 
between the two redoubted champions 
of liberalism," whose names are 
written above. Mr Harvey could not 
contain his joy at the speedy prospect 
afforded, bj the Emancipation Bill, 
of plundering fhe Church. Spring 
Rice, whose satisfaction wns altogether 
ns complete and sincere, was yet not a 
little shocked at the indiscretion of his 
honourable brother, and undertook to 
read him a lecture upon tlic impro¬ 
priety of making a premature disclo¬ 
sure of liis intentions. I'liis having 
been done with more of arrogance and 
acerbity than the occasion seemed to 
require, was ill-brooked by j\lr Har¬ 
vey, who, instead of digesting the in¬ 
struction of the ex-deputy for the 
Horae Department, wlio spokcas much 
“ ex cathedra" as if he were again 
breathing the ntmo‘«phcrc of MHiite- 
hall, employed his leisun; hours in con¬ 
cocting a virulent invective, such as he 
hoped must rebuke the presumption of 
his would-be preceptor, and ]>rcvent 
a recurrence of the nvunibating chas- 
tisemont which had bepii so un¬ 

fairly indicted on him, in the sight of 
the honourable members. To it, ac¬ 
cordingly, they went again. Spring 
Rice was electrified with an unwonted 
animation by the vigorous attack of 
his roused and angry adversary; and 

if the sergeant-at-armscould have been 

induced to act the part of the hurdy- 
gurtly man, and strike up the old tune 
of, 

“ Did you see my monkey tumble, 

Did you see my bearie dance ?” 

the House of Commons would have for 
once rivalled Sadler's Wells, and its 
heavy aud heart-palsying proceedings 
would have been enlivened by as pret¬ 
ty a divertiscraent extraordinary, as a 
man could meet with in a summer's 
day. But it was too good to last long, 
and friends interposed, by whose Irind 
interference Uie differences between 
these important personages were ad¬ 
justed. Kor was it difficult to matke 


them both sensible, that as each had 
the same end in view, they must lose 
more than they could gain by quarrel¬ 
ling about the means ef arriving ut i7. 
Mr Harvey is content to part with 
some of his superfluous zeal in ex¬ 
change for a *' quantum suff." of Mr 
Rice's admirable discretion ; upon a 
mutual understanding t)mt they nei¬ 
ther of them abate one particle of that 
love for true religion, which actuates 
them in their pious endeavours to strip 
the Church of those naughty temporal- 
itits, which they have had the saca- 

city to tli.'icovcr are ns good for the 
gentry as they arc }nid for the clergy. 
Wontlcrful D.ini(’I Whittle Harvey! 
Incomparable Spring Rice ! How fa¬ 
voured the age in which you have been 
born ! (low tbricc favoured the senate 
in which you live mid move, the bright¬ 
est of its constellations I May no \tn- 
toward event ever btneeforth cause a 
division lictwecn you! May vou go on 
and prosper in your noble and p.itriot ic 
txertioDK for the advancemt nt of reli¬ 
gious truth, until one stone is not left 
upon another in the edifice of the 
Church, and until tlie tcmjde of the li¬ 
ving God has been convfrtcil into the 
6i]>ulcbre of the (Jospcl ! 

>>o the Church of Ireland isdoomid 
to tall; and creatures such as these 
are to be its destroyers ! That Church, 
which survived the baleful bigotry of 
Mary, the rutbliRg virulence of Crom- 

wcll, the treacherous fricndsliip of tire 
second Charles, the unmasked hostili¬ 
ty of the second James, is to fall a vic¬ 
tim to the crawling enmity of Thomas 
Spring Rice and Daniel Whittle Har¬ 
vey ! It is to be insulted by the mock 
defence of the one, while by the other 
it is openly vilified and plundered! 
The subject ia too deeply serious for 
mirth ; but one is reminded of the 

Eton Boy’s versification of Esop’a fe- 
ble, which begins thus: 

“ A lion once dying, hour bit him, hull 
Horn'd him, avs kick'd liini ou the lop of 
hi» skuil.” 

It seema difficult to believe that 
things could liavecomc to this pass, if 
the Irish Churcli had not exhibited 
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some deficiency of moral worth, which 
disentitled it to legislative considera¬ 
tion. ()nc can scarcely think that the 
fate of Herod could so completely have 
befallen it, if it had not been in some 
measure guilty of the offence of He¬ 
rod, wlio, ** because he gave not God 
the glory, was caton of worms, and 
gave up the ghust.*’ But such is 
not the case. The Church of Ire¬ 
land never was less liable to so grie« 
v«us an imputation. It never was so 
generally efficient in the discharge of 
all its high and holy functions. Pass 
a day in the family of any respect¬ 
able individual in any part of Ire¬ 
land, and we venture to stake our 
credit, tliat before many hours pass 
over, some such observation as this 
will be made: What an improve¬ 
ment in the clergy! How ditterentare 
they now from what they were for¬ 
merly I” .And their learning, thcirclo- 
qucncc, their charity, the various pro¬ 
jects of utility or benevolence in which 
they are eng.iged, will be s{)cciticd, as 
affording the most satisfactory evidence 
of their worth, as well as tlic beet 
foundation for the improvement of the 
people. 

We extract from the si>ccch deli¬ 
vered in the House of l.»ords, in the 
Session of 1K2{>, by the Bishop of Li¬ 
merick, the following quotation from 
a letter written to that amiable and dis¬ 
tinguished dignitary, by one holding 
the important situation of Inspector of 
PriKons in Ireland ; whoso testimony 
in favour of the exemplary chariicter of 
the Irish clergy, is as satisfactory as 
hisopportunitiesul knowing them were 
complete and ainpU'. Major Wood- 
war<l thus proceotls: ** I inclose t)ic 
extract from my lU port to Government, 

on the prisons of the South of Ireland: 
much more, I assure you, in compliance 
witli your Lordshiii’s wibl), tliui from 
attaching any value to a testimony 
borne by myself, to tlic character and 
usefulness of such a body as the clergy 
of the Soutlt of Ireland. In truth, I 
slioulil feci it presumptuous iu me to 
ofiersuch a testimony, were It not drawn 
from me as a debt of gratitude for the 
services rendered, by their benevolent 
labours, to the department under my 
inspection. Setting aside all those feel¬ 
ings of attachment which I have al¬ 
ways had to the established church, I 
must, as a public officer, whose duties 
call him into close contact with them 
throughout the most remote and (by 


all Others of the higher classes) desert¬ 
ed partB of the kingdom, declare, in 
common justice, that were it not for 
the residence and moral and political 
injlacnce of the parochial clergy, every 
trace of r^nmeni and d^xeation 
would disappear f 

Such is tile establishment, such are 
tho clergy, who are now to be visited 
with overthrow anfl ruin! The tide has 
set in against them ; the barriers by 
which they might have been protected 
have been broken down; and it re*- 
mains to be seen how far tlie moral 
worth of the Irish Church will enable 
it to resist and withstand the medita¬ 
ted aggression. In our opinion, it has 
gained but little by its connexion witli 
the State for the last hundred years. 
During that period, it seems to have 
been forgotten as the handmaid of re¬ 
ligion, and used only as the tool of 
political convenience. Its revenues 
were the treasury from which bribes 
were (lis{)ensed, and parliamentary in¬ 
terests purchased by tho minister of 
tlic day. It becuine a maxim of state, 
that it was wise to conciliate the good¬ 
will of the leading familicsiu the king¬ 
dom, by conferring the principal dig- 
niriesof the Church upon some of their 
members. And it was supposed tliat 
the support thus procured, must, of 
necessity, guarantee the secuiiiy of the 
source from whence it was derived; 
and that, in proportion as the esta¬ 
blishment became morally corrupt, it 
must be recognised as, jiohtically, bet¬ 
ter worth prtsQTving* 

But this was one of those cases in 
which the wisdom of man isfuolishness. 
Our sapient legislators did not concern 
tlifinsilvcs to device any expedient by 
whicl), after the salt hud lust its sa¬ 
vour," it might yet be pristrvcd. In . 
truth, none such could bo devised. 
The (;)lmreh of England must either 
coiitinue to fulfil the dutiis for which 
God has appointed it, or it may not 
continue at all. Thtro is a loathing 
occasioned by the foul prostitution of 
what has been designed for holy uses, 
wliich will cause even bad men to re¬ 
volt against a system which is based 
upon such profanation ; and Religion, 
which has ueen tlius outrag< d by the 
political traders in human rottenness, 
will avenge herself by re-appearing 
under some form of dissent, which will 
disturb their peace, mar their projects, 
and undermine their authority. 

Thus, by leaning unduly on tho 
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Church for political support, they cause 
it to lose that moral firmness which 
could ^onc enable it to ausiain them. 
Its strength, in a Protestant epuntry, 
must ever depend upon its character. 
When the one is sacrificed, the other 
cannot heretained. Godless men, who 
thus get possession of such a Church 
as ours, treat it as the Philistines treat¬ 
ed Samson. They*shear its hair, and 
put out its eyes, and still seem tb ex¬ 
pect its services with as much confi¬ 
dence as if it never had been so abused; 

>and it is only when the pillars of 
both Church and State are shaken to 
their foundations, and the battlements 
of social order are toppling, that they 
become sensible of the impending ruin, 
and recognise the justice in the wratlt 
of an avenging God, who, because of 
their flagitious abuse of his roost pre¬ 
cious benefits, at length, after much 
long suifi'rtng, causes them to perish 
under the fierce wrath of his displca- 

sure. 

It is not. unknown to our readers, 
that Popery, in its worst and most 
hateful form, was unknown in Ireland 
until the reign of Henry the Second. 
That able monarch obtained tlie bene¬ 
diction of the Pope upon hie invasion 
of that country, upon condition that 
he should bring it into subjection to 
the Holy See ;—and the Irish clci^y 
agreed to become Papists, upon condi¬ 
tion of having tbeir Umporulities se¬ 
cured to them under the guarantee 
of British protection. The Knglhli 
government and the Irish priests were 
ihc Oraugemen of that day, by whom 
the nation was dragoound into a novel 
ibrin of belief, revolting to their feel¬ 
ings, and ofieiisive to their national 
pride ; and ages of suffering and ca¬ 
lamity jiasscd over tbeir heads, before 
the new faith could take firm root, 
or their ancient antipathies be efiect- 
ualiy eradicated. 

But Popery was, aileiigth, triumph¬ 
ant. After a series of woes, at the re¬ 
cital of which the heart of the coldest 
must sink appalled, it at length be¬ 
came universally established in Ire¬ 
land. Then came the Keformation; 
and lil^glaDd had to undo all that ahe 
hti^^eTfously done to darken anden- 
thfttf the minds of her people. Ire- 
^nd, which bad 60 long resisted the 
process of tarring" and feathering to 


which she had been subjected, to gra« 
tify the cupidity or the ambition of 
treacherous priests and overweening 
invaders, must, perforce, conforth to 
the new order of things, and get rid of 
the foreign plames, of which ebe now 
began to be not a little proud, with as 
treacherous and capricious a precipi¬ 
tancy as she was, in the first instance, 
compelled to wear them. When the 
fashion of religion was of one sort in 
England, she was to be fleeced; 
when it was of another, she was to be 
flayed. Thus, whatever advantages 
the changes which were made brought 
to the one country, they were regarded 
in the other as the harbingers of dis¬ 
grace, and the evidences of national 
humiliation ; and it was not alone the 
d(^ed obstinacy which lielongs to the 
votaries of the Popish faith with which 
our Ueformers had to contend, but 
with that rootetl national aiitij>athy 
which was gem rated liy ct ntunes of 
misrule, and which, up to the present 
hour, has resisted half a century of 
generous and parental legislation. 

By what singular good fortune the 
Irisli Ucforiners were pn-st-rved du¬ 
ring the reign of the Hr^t Jllary, has 
been, wc trust, not unpleasantly told 
ill n funner Nuinl>er uf this jmhlica- 
liun.* It was one of those events 
which inubl fill with a pleased asto¬ 
nishment the mo«t sceptical, while it 
leads the pious to acknowledge and 
adore a mysteriously overruling Pro¬ 
vidence. But although tliu imeleus 
of Protestantism was thus preserved, 
it was long before it attained the mag¬ 
nitude or consistency necessary to en¬ 
title it to natiuiiQl consideration. The 
distracted and scinibarbarous state of 
the country,—the insecurity of life and 
property,—the deadly feuds which ex¬ 
isted between hostile clans,—the kiw 
slate of learning,—the small degree 
in whieh the Knglish language was 
cultivated,—the disrelish of Knglisb 
habits and customs which prevailed, 
necessarily rendered tlie communica¬ 
tion of religious truth more slow than 
in more favoured countries, and, con¬ 
sequently, impeded the progrtes of the 
Keformation. 

It was not until the reign of the 
first ('barles that the doctrine and dis- 
ciplineof the Churches of England and 
Ireland were identified. Ai^ the ctr- 


• No. CXLIX. p. 165. 
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cumstanoei which led to and termi* 
nated in this so-much*to-be»de6ired 
MtiBumroation, were not a little charac¬ 
teristic aud extraordinary. 

Laud, amongst many other projects 
by which his memory has since been 
vindicated, anxiously laboured to pro¬ 
mote Uiat unity of faitli between the 
Churches of the two kiiii<cloms, which 
must operate as an additional bond of 
connexion, and by which each must 
be secured and strenurhened. For this 
purpose, he requested his friend. Lord 
Strafford, who was then Lord J^icute* 
uant of Ireland, to obtain the consent 
of tile clergy, in Convocation assem¬ 
bled, to a series of canons, pledging 
them to a cunformily to the doctrine 
of the (^'hurch of England. Ubher 
was at that time Archbishop of Ar¬ 
magh, and he was known to have a 
leaning to the principles of the Puri¬ 
tans ; and there iiad been, moreover, 
a Declaration of Faitli published by the 
Irish clergy, which was in substance 
the same witli the rejected Articles of 
I.ambeth. To procure their assent, 
therefore, to whatainountedto aretnic- 
tation of funner opinions, was a mat¬ 
ter of no small delicacy and difficulty, 
and could alone have been accomplish¬ 
ed by the vigour and dexterity which 
were characteristic of tlic then Cliief 
Governor of Ireland. 

lusher undertook to manage the 
business, provided it was left to him¬ 
self. U was, accordingly, long and 
vehementlydeb.ited in Convoculion;— 
but, a hesitation having been evinced, 
and delays having been interposed, 
which caused Strafford to suspect the 
sincerity of the chief promoter, he sent 
for Dean Andrews, who presided du¬ 
ring the diiiciisiiou; and having re¬ 
buked him sharply for the equivoca- 
of which he considered him guilty, 
telling him, that it w'as Ananias who 
sat in the cli;iir of the Convocation, 
not a Dean of Limerickhe drew up, 
with his own hand, a summary appro¬ 
val of' the canons which hud been so 
long under consideration, and insisted, 
that in Uiat form, and no other, they 
should be implicitly received. This 
was rude and highly objectionable, if 
not unconstitutional, hut it was pro¬ 
ductive of good. The captious cavil¬ 
lings of the divines were silenced; 

and a measure. Incalculably advanta¬ 
geous, was forced upon the country by 
the strong arm of prerogative, which, 
had it come in any more questionable 


form, would have been most unwise¬ 
ly, but pertinaciously resisud. 

In relating the circumstances con¬ 
nected with thisaffair toLaud, SStraffurd 
discovered a trait ofcliaracter of which 

it would be unpardonable to omit the 
mention. Speakingof Usher, whom he 
considered guilty of a little double- 
dealing, he thus writes: It is vtry 

true, that for all the Primate's silence, 
it was not pos'iible but he knew how 
near they were to havebroughtiu those 
Articles of Ireland, to the itiffnitc dis¬ 
turbance and scandal of the Ciiurcb, 
(J8 1 conceive,) and certainly could 
have been content 1 had been surprised. 
Jfut he is so harued a I*rclatc', and so 
gwifl a many as I do Oesrech pour Grace 
it tiutg never be impuled to turn, ilow- 
beit, i will always write your Oruce 
the truth, whomsoever it concerns."* 

Thus he wrote concerning Usher. 
Of Dean Andrews he was not so tender, 
but jircBcribcs a punislimcnt fur him, 
at which the reader will be disposed 
to smile. “ If,'" says he, “ your Lord- 
ship think Dean Andrews hath been to 
blame, and that you would chastise 
liim for it, make him liisfiop oj’ Icrns 
and LeigMiiiy (Dr Zamme, the last 
Bishop, being dead,) to hate it with¬ 
out any other commenduins, and then 
I assure you, he shall leave better be¬ 
hind him than will be recuinpcnsed 
out of thatbishoprick, which is one of 
the meanest in the whole kingdom.'* 

Our readers arc aware, tliat tlic ar¬ 
rangement ofcccli'biastical affairs which 
took place at this period, (iOJt,) did 
not long continue undisturbed—the 
Bebellion breaking out shortly after, 
by which every thing was thrown into 
confusion. But what was now done, 
wasnevertheless very important, as the 
basis of that adjustment whiclr took 
place under the auspices of the illus¬ 
trious Ormond, after the Hestoralion. 

The Irish Church had ” fallen among 
thieves, who stripped it of its raiment, 
and d^arted, leaving it haltWlead.'* 
It hadneen parcelled amongst t’rom- 
wcU's chaplains—and t1iei>c, the least 
dihtinguished for learningor tliAc-rution 
—amongst a sect wliich regarded learn¬ 
ing as foolishness, and discretion little 
less than a crime. They were, of all 
others, the best quuliffed for confirm¬ 
ing the worst prqjudiues of tlicUoman- 
iats, and placing obstacles, almost in¬ 
superable, in the path of those wlio ad¬ 
vocated an enlightened and moderate 
reformatiOD. Their ejection from their 
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usurpeJ preferments, was the irame- very policy for whose low and little in- 
diate consequence of the restoration of terests it is so profaned, 
the Episcopal form of Church Govern- If the Church were considered in its 
ment;—and in notbinRdid the wisdom pro;>er relation tothe State, we can e<m- 
ofthevirtuouB Ormondmore conspicu- ccive nothing more salutary to either, 
ously appear, than in the choice of the than the connexion'between them, 
prelates to whose learning and piety Civil policy must ever be incomplete, 
the interests of the established religion without a reference to moral ends and 
were confided. It was on this occasion purposes, which, as they extend bc- 
tbat Jeremy Taylor was appointed to yond the views, so they transcend the 
the Bishoprick of Jilpwn, and sub.se- power, of the magistrate, and can only 
quently made Vice'Chancellor of the be attained by an enlightened system 
College of Dublin ,* in which, at that of national religion. Thu Church is 
time, most arduous office, he so crai- the spiritual liaudinaid of the State— 
nently contributed to restore the disci* ihehelp nieef/or it—and without whose 
pline, revive the learning, and com- aid and co-operation it can never be- 
pletc the statutes of the University. ' come a source of permanent blessings 
Had the principles which governed to the country. Human beings may 
Ormond since prevailed, the Church of be tnuned, coerced, disciplinctl, org4- 
Ireland would not now stand in need niacd, by the mechanism of merely 
of a protector. As long as a system of human institutions. But they cannot 
opinions continued operative, which be raised, liberalized, exulted into a 
rendered professional worth and u.se- consciousness of their moral worth, 
fulness in cliurclimen the criterion of without holding before thcni tliose 
professional advancement, the con- views of their moraldestiny, which can 
ncxioA between Church and State never be communicated, with corn- 
may be considered useful. Wheiiap- plcte effect, but by teachirs iruined 
pointments to places of ecclesiastical and set apart for that purpose, and 
dignity arc made upon the same prin- caleulalud, by their station and attain- 
ciplesaslegalor military anpointmeuts, mtnts, to command the attention and 
although individual instances may oc- respect of every rank in society. If 
cur, and even be frequent, in wiiicli the different ordtrs in the State have 
the ven/ bett individuals are not pre- not tluir diffirent counterparts in the 
ferred, yet, u|KHi the whole, the affairs Church, a serious moral deHcieiicy will 
of the Clmrch will be well and safely be exiiericnctd, which, sooner or later, 
administered. However the public must lead, titlier to the overthrow of 
may lament the neglect of superior civil government, or thedegradationof 
merit, they will not he shocked or grie- trui* religion. 

ved by the proflig.icy or incumpctoitcy But it the legitimate connexion bc- 
of those who are called to bear spirit- tween Clmrch und Stale be thus dc- 
ual rule over them. But when all this sirable, what may be called tlicir iV/r- 
is changed—when a godlo.ss liberalism gUimate connexion is not less to be de- 
prevails— when the Church isnulonger plored. Where the Church taken 
considered as the connecting link be- for Jier dower, iiu-rely to be pillaged 

tween earth and heaven, when its pecu- and abandoned; or worse still, wlxere 
liar learning has ful len in to disuse, and it is degradt’d to a state of concuhinfigHf 
it seems good to those who bear sway and, instead of fostering the virtues, 
to cast off till the respect nnd venera- ponders to the vices of its lordly and 
tion with which it was formerly regard- licentious mate, so far from rccog- 
ed, as antiquated incumbrances,— nising any utility in a connexion like 
when its revenues alone are prized, and this, we n gard it as one of those cry- 
that from the facility which they af- ing national offences, which arc cai- 
ford of purchasing political support by culated lo bring down a rrovidential 
conferring the semblance of a spiritual visitation upon the country, 
character upon dotage, imbecility, or In what degree the Irish Church 
corruption, then, indeed, the utility of has experienced the protecting care of 
a connexion may be doubted which is Government, we will not at present 
adverse to the very purpose for which pretend to say. Few, however, will 

it was instituted, and which even hu- aoubtthatthiDgs,inthatre8pect,might 
manly speaking, will be found, in the be improved. That there have been 
and, to overthrow and discomfit the great abuses in the disposal of Church 
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patronage, no one can deny. We 
would be unwilling to impute them, 
could we discover any symptoms of 
repontonceor amendment. JUven still, 
if Justice were done to the Church of 

Ireland, all would be well. Its cha« 
racter would be raised, its moral in¬ 
fluence would be increused, to a degree 
that would bid deflance to all the ma- 
chinatiouB of its enemies. Cut if its 
high places are made the purchase- 
money of Parliamentary services, with¬ 
out any reference to the moral or theo¬ 
logical qxiuUflcations of those upon 
whom they are conferred, its destruc¬ 
tion is at hand, and, even humanly 
speaking, it cannot long subserve tlie 
wicked f)olicy of those who shall have 
so flagitiously deceived it. 

J.A’t, theremre, 'J'hornas Spring lUce 
and Daniel Whittle Uarvey agree to 
impress upon Government the expe¬ 
diency of continuing the system by 
which Church patronagehas been put 
at the disposal of complaisant and 
accommodating county members, and 
they will do more for accomplishing 
tbeir ultimate object, than by any 
olbcr expedient which could bo devi¬ 
sed. The Church would, in this way, 
he pat under a kind of guardianship, 
very like the protection which vultures 
aflord to lambs, when “ they cov<t, in 
order to devour them." It would be 
a sotting tip of “ the abomination of 
d«'sola»ion” in the lioly place, which 
would he the s)>ccdy forerunner of its 
utter overthrow. The wealth of the 
Church would, in that case, be, as it 
were, the thirty pieces of silver, for 
thesakc'of which it would he betrayed; 
and tlie favour of its worldly jiartisans 
would he, like the kif.s of .Tudas, the 
evidence of treachery, and the signal 
for outrage. Only let those sapient 
and patriotic senators succeed in their 
degrading the Irislt Church Kstablish- 
ment from its moral nnd spiritual pro- 
emimnee, and it will not long conti¬ 
nue to maintain that political pre¬ 
eminence that so oftends them. Its 
** occupation will be gone,” and then 
** farewell, a long farewell, to all its 
greatness!” It must fall. And Hume, 
and Carlilc, and Cobbett, may raise a 
trophy upon its ruins, and write upon 
it, ** Here once stood the Cburco of 
Ireland." 

Oh! but we are doing these great 
men a sad injustice. They do not 
wish the subversiou, they only seek the 
purification, of the Church. Kind- 


hearted, worthy men! they would dis¬ 
pose of Church property in a manner 
better calculated to advance the ends 
of true religion, tlian that in which it 
is at prescut employed. They would 

reduce the incomes of the bishops and 
rectors, and increase the sti^ieads of 
the curates. It offends them to see 
the one class of cburcbmen receiving 
so much for doing so little, while the 
Other receive |0 little for doing so 
much. We will, therefore, with the 
reader’s leave, bestow a little calm 
consideration upon this part of the 
subject, as the delusion wrhich we con¬ 
ceive to be involved in the preceding 
statement, is not confined to that class 
of persona of whom Thomas Spring 
Utce and Daniel Whittle Harvey may 
be considered the legitimate represent¬ 
atives, but extends far beyond them, 
and reaches even to those who must 
be allowed to have at heart the inte¬ 
rests of true religion. 

We arc persuaded many good-na¬ 
tured persons feel rer^y much for the 
condition of the inferior* clergy, and 
would be glnd of almost any arrange¬ 
ment by which their incomes might be 
improved. If, however, you shoutd 
ask them what part of the Church 
Establishment works ftesf, they would 
unhesitatingly U-ll you, that which de¬ 
pends on the zeal and ability of the 
Curates. Js it not, then, somewhat pre-- 
jmterous to bt'gin with reforming that 
I'crj/ part of the system which is nc- 
knowlrdyed at the same time to require 
no reform at all ? Again, if you a<k 
them why it is that a deficiency of zeal 
and ability is observable amongst the 
higher clergy, they will answer, that 
it most probably arises from appoint¬ 
ments being made from interested 
motives, and without any reference to 
the qualifications of the individuals so 
promoted. If you proceed to enquire 
why this is so, they will tell you, be¬ 
cause the incomes are very g<^, and 
become objects of eager coin{>ctition 
amongst those who command influ¬ 
ence Rudicient to solicit them with any 
prospect of success. So that their pro¬ 
ject of Church reform amounts to tins; 
they would assimilate the condition 
of Curates to that of Ucctors, in that 
very particular to which the ineffim 
cimry and negtiyence of Rectors, as 
far as they are negligent or inef^Unt, 
it chiefly atcribabk!! 

Admirable reformers ! They would 
make curacies good things !' They 
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would have tliem, too, objects of eager 
competition ! Tha labourer, they tell 
U6, is wortliy of his hire; and they 
\%'uuhl, therefore, so apiiortiou hU hire, 
tliat he should be no longer a useful 
labourer ! Such would be the precise 
effect of increasing the incomes of cu« 
rates, to any degree tliat might tempt 
the covetousness or tlie woridliticss of 
those who might seek, cither for Uieiu- 
selves er their dependents, to be put 
into one ** of the priest^l odSces, that 
they may cat a morsel of bread." The 
humble, singkminded, spiritual man 
would he jostled out of the way, in the 
crowd of those who would seek to pos¬ 
sess themselves of the very humblest 
offices ill the ininistry, witli fur diifer- 
ent views and motives. And that ad- 
niirabJe and indefatigable body of cler¬ 
gy, who at preieot uphold tlie charac¬ 
ter, and upon whom depends the con¬ 
servation, of the Church, should give 
place to a race of la/y siuecurists, re¬ 
sembling the scribes of old who hud got 
possession of the keys of knowledge, 
and while they were not disposed to 
i nier in ihiraselves," those wlu) would 
have entereii in “ they hindered." 

The lower department of the mi¬ 
nistry, in the Irish Church, is at pre¬ 
sent well supplied. The Irish clergy 
are, without exception, regularly edu¬ 
cate lueu. No candidate," says the 
Bishop of Limerick, is ordained, 
without pioducing a testimonial, that 
he has taken at ]ca.st the first Degree of 
iirts, at some one of our three lljiivtr* 
suie.s, of Dublin, Oxford, or Cam¬ 
bridge; without producing, also, a cer- 
tiheate of his attendance on u cour: c of 
divinity lectures; and thus in secured 
a coniinuance at the University, of at 
least four years and a half, in IreJaiid, 
we have no lUeraies ; none of that 
class, who, in this country, prepare 
themselves by private study, at a tri¬ 
fling cost, fur the profession of the 
Church" Tbusit is secured, that the 
Irish clergy shall be all gentlemen. 

That very connexion with the profes¬ 
sion wliich U implied by serving in iu 
Iiumbiest offices, is considered iu itself 

80 desirable, that it is frequently 
sought after by individuals of consi¬ 
derable wealth, and connected with 
the highest families hi the country. 
And it ie a most remarkable as well as 
a most delightful fact, that many of 
tlie most zealous and laborious proteBS- 
ors of religion are men who had been 
oradlid in affluence, and who entered 


Upon the discharge of the holy duties, 
voluntarily foregoing the most tempU 
ing worldly advantages. 

The pastoral office, in the Refeumed 
Church, possesses peculiar attraction* 

for the man of a serene and contefm* 
plative benevolence. He is placed by 
it in that holy relation to hi* Maker, 
and in that elevated and aflectionata 
position with res^iect to his fellow- 
creatures, tliat gives the noblest exer¬ 
cise to his higher faculties; and by 
developing, to its utmost, all that is 
good within him, causes him to expe¬ 
rience as great a portion of happiness 
as he is capable of on this side of tlio 
grave. In other professions, tlie ut¬ 
most that can bclioped for, is, that ** a 
life of labour" may lead to ** an age of 
case." If the end be desirable, the 
means are irksome. And how often 
clocK it happen, that life is sjcriHccd to 
knowkdge, case to fame, health and 
))L'aceof mind to wealth and ambition 1 
This is propter viiain perderc causas 
viveiidi." But the conscientious ami 
singlcmindid churctiiuaii is blessed 
in Ills tnaanti us well as in his t:nd. 
There i.s a holy calni diHused around 
him while he endeavours so to husband 
the moments of the life that now is, as 
that it may be the promise and tJie 
counterpart of the litc that is to come. 
iMt It not, tluTclbrc, be thought very 
surprising, that many arc willing to 
enter into this saered profession uuthm 
out a hrilui, and to persevere in the most 
zealou.s perfornianceof its duties from 
no other cousidcratioii than that they 
are thus most truly fultilliiig the ends 
of their being, and ko disposing of the 
talents entrusted to them here, as that 
they iriay best give an account of them 
hereafter. 

It is bocaua' we would leave the way 
clear for this class of persons, wlio are 
willing to take the iiiinistry of the (ios- 
pel for better fur worse, and devote 
themselves to the service of tlie most 
approved model of Christianity, be¬ 
cause of its own loveliness, that w« 
disrelish the project for so secularising 
the inferior offices in the Cburcli, as 
to render them objects of very eager 
desire to unhallowed aud meanly-in¬ 
terested aspirants. How many io- 
stai^s have we ourselves known, in 
which individuals, who were an orna¬ 
ment to their order, obtained ap[MMBU 
ments, which, had they been wbatara 
called good (hiny$, would nevait 
have been conferred u|>oa them 1 Soma 
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unprovided relative, some worthless 
favourite, some hungry dependent, 
would have been ready, upon a vacan* 
cy, to accept of the revenues, and to 
Blight the responeibility, of a epiritual 
charge which promised even a mode¬ 
rately competent subsutence. Tima 
the oflice would be considered as made 
for the man, not the man for the of¬ 
fice; and the Church would be dia- 
graeed and encumbered by a band of 
bloated and purple-nosed dependents, 
who would be at once ibe evidences of 
itM degeneracy and the inetruinenta of 
its humiliation. 

As it is, such is not the case, because 
curacies are not good thingnj' Men 
of piety and ability find their way in¬ 
to them. They }>ofSBc-i)s a sufficiency 
of attraction for all that is worthy, 
while they are positively repulsive to 
much that is bas>c. The exalted dig¬ 
nity of the station is an abundant re¬ 
compense to the good in<tn, who de¬ 
sires, upon any terms, to be taken in¬ 
to the service of his Master. The 
lowness of the wages disgusts Me 
iiiig, and causes him to turn to some 
more congenial employment, in which 
there may be a less accurate adjust- 
mdit of the proportion between his 
ii.»crts and Ins advantages. 

So far are we from thinking that 
all this should he altered, and tiiat the 
working clergy should be immediate¬ 
ly put in possession of Iwo or three 
hundreda^yniTy that we would regard 
such a measure as the s}>ee<ly fore¬ 
runner of the downfall of tlte Church 
of Ireland. Then, indeed, it would 
become a mass of corruption, and de¬ 
serving of all the denunciations of its 
rcvilcrK. Now, on the contrary, what¬ 
ever of soundness belongs to it may be 

traced to the worth and the eKcellence 
whlcli have so nobly and so disinte¬ 
restedly enrolled themselves uuder its 
banner ; and were not cither prevent¬ 
ed or deterred, by secular considtra- 
tions, from manifesting their zeal and 
their sincerity. 

All this will be quite unaccountable 
to the ** pop-and-carry.Qiie” gentle¬ 
men. Joseph Hume (the poor inno¬ 
cent fellow who was bo sadly circum¬ 
vented by the Greek CominissionerB) 
will be in amase to hear that any ooe 
cun be found to undertake any thing 

without ** a con-si-de-ra-tiou." Tho¬ 
mas Spring Rice and Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, whose reformation of the 
Chorea would coasiet in cutting it ap 


into sirloins and briskets for them¬ 
selves, will have no patience with us 
for demolishing the most plausible of 
the pretexts, under the colour of 
which they had proposed to carry on 
their operations. This is rather too 
bad, now that they have succeeded in 
recruiting their ranks with Popish 
auxiliaries, who so long looked to ec¬ 
clesiastical property as “ the land of 

promise'* whict| was to reward their 
labours; bv the seizure of which from 
its heretical possessors, the two strong¬ 
est passions of their nature would be 
gratified—the desire of pelf, aod the 
thirst of vengeance. We do not, how¬ 
ever, tell them to despair. Lies, quite 
as monstroqs as anv that they can tell 
upon this subject, nave already passed 
current in Parliament. There is no 
knowing what may yet be done by 
perseverance and presence of counte¬ 
nance. The sheepUh modesty of 
truth and tumdour always contends 
agaiust fearful odds. When the wolf 
has brought the lamb into hia own 
court, no mutter bow bud his cau«e, 
he need never despair ot a favourable 
verdict. The Whigs will remember 
how the Irish Parliament seized upon 
the agistment tithe,/or//igf/wd of the 
Church ; and it will go hard with them 
if they do not improve upon the ex¬ 
ample. As lludibras tells us, the Pum 
ritjns used to make war 

“ J^or the Uhig, 

Agttinsf himself^ the selfsame thing 

'J I'.cse heathen dogs will seem to do 

J-\r God and for religion tint,'* 

Only lot the Duke hold tlie reins of 
l>ower for two years lunger,and Church 
revenues shall be put upon such a 
comfortable footing in Ireland, that 

they will be the most handy things in 
the world for confiscation. The whole 
body of the clergy will resemble the 
man who got his head into the mouth 
of the lion. If they be not obedient 
to orders, they may be cashiered with 
as much facility as a cornet of dra¬ 
goons. The Premier, possibly, con- 
temphttes the necessity of some eucetf^ 
(inneum to the Jesuit establishinenu 
which are about to be extinguished, 
and therefore wishes to have ll»e cler¬ 
gy of the listablished Church regi¬ 
mented as a species of “ rryularn" 
whom it may be expedient to employ 
occasionally in aid of the police, ana 
whtNse services may be calculated upon 
more certainly, when they are relieved 
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from the burden of those temporali¬ 

ties^ in virtue of which they constitute 

the third estate of the realm/' and 
which bfye hitherto guaranteed to 
them a substantive and an independ¬ 
ent existence. 

But these things are in the womb 
of time. The cup of the Amoritea is 
not yet full. Tlicso last dregs of the 

vial of Divine vengeance have not yet 
been poured out upon us. He, to 
whom all things are possible, may yet 
avert them, if we turn from tliosc 
courses which have caused his dis¬ 
pleasure to wax so hot, and in conse¬ 
quence of which the things that 
would have been for our use, have 
been made unto us an occasion of fall¬ 
ing.” 

We have spoken our minds freely 
respecting that vulgarprojectof Church 
reform, which would proceed upon the 
pretext of iTn)>rovtng the temporal con¬ 
dition of the inferior orders of the 
clergy. The error of its patrons con¬ 
sists simply in this, viz. the}/ eon-^ider 
(he. Churr.h made, for the conremenee 
of the. rlt.-ryif, iustmd of cou^hlertny 
the clergy nyjmhted for the use (f the 
Church, This is a very natural mis¬ 
take for those who never look beyond 
** the loaves and iishes/' and who find 
it as difficult to believe that the Church 
can substrve any spiritual purpose, as 
that they themselves could be actuated 
by any spiritual consideration. But 
is there nothing amiss—nothing that 
requin s iiuprovcnu'nl—in the subsist¬ 
ing ecclesiastical arrangements ? Vea, 
there is much—(wc speak it with a 
bitter and melancholy seriousness)— 
much, which, if not altered, and that 
speedily, must ensure and precipitate 
the downfall, and, what is worse,/>«- 
tify the coTKlemnation, of tliat system 
of Church Government which has ex¬ 
isted in these countries for the last 
three hundred years! 

Pluralities arc a great evil. But 
they have been necessitated by the 
shameless robbery of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. The poverty to which the 
clergy were reduced by the flagtiious 
withholding of the agistment titht, 
rendered the union of livings indis¬ 
pensable, ill order to secure a compe¬ 
tent provision for theincuinhent. Thus 
whole Ifiilcts of country have been rie- 
Mvfid of pastoral superintendence. 
The sphere^of clerical responsibility 
was inereaaad, while the means of cle¬ 
rical efficiency were contracted. It is 


surely no wonder that, under such 
circumstances, Popery should have 
maintained iu ground, or have been 
only occasionally disturbed by the de¬ 
sultory inroads of fanaticism. 

But woe to those who aggravate 
this state of things by adding parish 
to parish, for the benefit of friends 
and connexions, until there is no 
place left” for tlie useful labourer in 
the Lord's vineyard 1 Yea, we say to 
the Kpiscopal Scribes and Pharibcep, 
M'’oe to them ! And shall we, dare, tee, 
conceal from ourselves that such is, 

to a shameless extent, the case in the 
Church of Ireland ? To deny a fact 
so notorious were scarcely less unpar¬ 
donable than the practice itself. We, 
W'ho love the Church in its purity, 
feel a double horror at an abuse of 
ecclesiastical patronage nliich stains 
its character, and perils its existence. 
It appears to us as 

I I “ u fipoC upon u V’i'st.’trs lobe, 

The worse far tehal it stain*'.” 

And if soim thinp bo not done to clicck 
it—if greater diHiculih's tlian apjjcar 
at present to exist, arc not interposcil, 
to prevent the heaping of many bene¬ 
fices Upon the same individnal—tbe 
Church of Irtland will, ore 1 
substantially verify the foulest libel 
of its most virulent caluiuniutor, and 
heroine, indeed, in its bloated ineffi¬ 
ciency, llu; gorgeous nuisance” it 
has been represented. 

But how' is this to be done ?—Jiy 
yreotor care in the aji/mialnifitt of 
those (Hynitarh'S whose power and rw- 
^flae.nec ehiefly regulate, eerlesiasfieal 
affairs, A.s .\kk thi Blsnoi’^, seen 
wii.i. 15E TiTK Cni'ucii. If men arc 
chosen for that iinporiiint office fiom 
secular and worldly motives—from fa¬ 
mily connexion, Parliamentary inte¬ 
rest, personal regard—it is not toh.* 
expected that they will he more rrni- 
pnlous in their appuintments than 
those by whojn they have been pro¬ 
moted. And thus what is virtually 
simony, will be legitimated and system¬ 
atized; and tlic^reinple will hi come, 
a second time, the marki t-plucc of the 
mo'ncy-changers, who practise theo¬ 
logy us a gainful trade, and care not 
how much ihiir sacred profession 
loses in worth and in dignity, provided 
they but profit by its desecration ! 

In this case, sectaries will creep in, 
and do, after their own fashion, the 
business which the clergy of the Ksta- 
bllshcd Church leave uudone. Like 
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parasites, tbev will establisli them- 
selves upon tue part of the system 
which is unsound, and never cease to 
abstract its nutriment, until they have 
left it a tnarrowless skeleton ;-~exhi- 
biting something like a reversal of 
Ezekiel’s vision of dry bonesin the 
one case, the dry bones were covered 
with skin, and clothed with integu^ 
ments, until they became a living 
thing; in the other case, tlie living 
thing becomes gradually deprived of 
its vitality and its organization. 

If, therefore, this evil would be 
avoided, the cause of it must be re¬ 
moved. The prostitution of Church 
patronage must have an end. A check 
must be given to the audacious ef¬ 
frontery of intriguing and worldly ec¬ 
clesiastics. Men of piety ond learn¬ 
ing, of sound doctrine and blameless 
lives, must be sought out, and invest¬ 
ed with that station and authority 
which may render them most exten¬ 
sively useful. It is thus alone that 

the Church can appear as the hand¬ 
maid of true religion ; and it is only 
ill that character it can conciliate the 
respect ami reverence which were al¬ 
ways its best, and arc now its only 

securilies.” Something, therefore, 
ahntfd be done, and, if the (rovern- 
roent arc sincere in tlieir wishes to 
pr<‘serve it, something v'Hl be done, 
to prevent tlic horrible sacrilege to 
which it has been exposed, and from 

the effects of which nothing short of 
the overruling l*rovidence of God 
could have preserved it. 

Wchave said, that us arc the Kishops, 


such will be the Church. The fidelity 
and efficiency :of those exalted dirai- 
taries are therefore of the very ust 
importance. How may they be best 
appointed ? As long as the governing 

power of the country was exdusivth 
ly Frotestanty there were reasonable 
grounds for presuming that the power 
of the King, as head of the Church, 
would not be abused. He and his 
Ministers were pledged, both by feel¬ 
ing and principle, to support the reli¬ 
gion of the State; and it was not to be 
presumed that they would sanction 
any project by which it might be sub¬ 
vert^. But the constitution has, by 
the late measures, undergone in that 
respect an essential change. The 
King, it is true, must remain a Protes¬ 
tant. He is only known, however, 
througil his constitutional advisers. 
They may be, either in part or in 
whole. Papists: and, in such case, in 
what manner is his ecclesiastical su¬ 
premacy likely to be exerted ? Either 
they must consent to be ciphers in 
office, or he must consent to be a ci¬ 
pher in the State. Can that authority, 
which was rightly vested in him 
when under the influence of Protestant 
principles, and receiving advice from 
none but Protestant counsellors, be 
safely cubmitted to without limitation, 
direction, or control, other than that 
which it receives from the most deter¬ 
mined enemies of the national reli¬ 
gion? We think not. Wc cannot but 
think that, by the late measures, the 
ground has been swept from under the 
King’s supremacy.* It is, therefore. 


* We should not forget that a provision 1ms been made, in the emancipating bill, 
that ('burc’U patronage shall he at the disposut of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 

rase the Premier should be a Homan Catholic. If Parliament were not effete, and 
legislative mind extinct in the national council, such a provision would not be for one 
moment entertained. An alteration has been made in the princqilc of the Govern¬ 
ment; it is declared, virlually, thnl the Church i» no lonscr to be ittcorjHfrated with the 
State s and honourable members seek a remedy against tbe certain rifects of such a 
change, by putting the Cliurcii patronage, which would otherwise be ut the disposal 
of a ^thoUc prime minister, into the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury! But, 
forgetting for a moment tltc mockery of such a proposal, may we not ask, ** Quis cus- 
todiet ipsum eustodem Is it not obvious, that he may be appointed by that very 
Popish influence, which it is ncknowlcdged to be expedient that he should supersede ? 
IC is Strange that it was not considered how the W'hole framework of Government 
must be affected by the measures lately introduced; and that, what part soever of tbe 
old system was bottomed on Hi Pnteslantism, must either be so modified as to suit the 
new order of things, or abandoned. It is worse than folly to talk of neutralizing, 
in one insloiicc, the liostility of a single individual against tbe Kstablislicd Church, 
even if it could (and it cannot) be neutralized, when the wind and the tide have set 
in against it to such a degree, that nothing bnt the most dexterous seamanship can 
preserve it above the waves. Tbe reader will judge for himself, whether the plan 
which we propose in the present paper is oris not calculated to provide an adequate 
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high time to ooneider if hat should bo Ion, Vut aho against hit own lability 
dom for Mcuring to the Crown ibat to err, in a matter where enor might 
valunble {mogatire, and at the same be w injnrioas to tnie reUgion i 
time providing that it should not be It is not alwaj^s frcwn an vtt4r want 
sneered to frustrate the very ends it cf principle, from an utter indtftrenee 
was intended to answer. To-day, his about what in right or wrong, that bad 

Majesty may avail himself of the ad* ecclesiastical appointments are made; 
vice of the Duke of Wellington and hut beftavee of the prefiouderanm of 
Mr Peel. To-morrow, he may be de- eome wortdJp molioe, whirh i« euffered 
pendent for counrel upon the Duke of to have un urutue infueneey from the 
Morfolk and the Earl of Shrewsbury, aheenoe of aU thooe untaponUt const* 
In this latter esse, it is surely fitting deratioM that are host talt^UUtd to 
that the Church should not be exposed countcrari it. Now, in the ease tup* 
to the machinations of men by whom posed, this would not be so. The mo* 
the is conscientiously detested. ment for making so important a choice 

this ])urpose it is expedient, therefore, would he one of peculiar solemnity, 
tbatanccclesiasticalcommissionshould Every motive which maybe deemed 
be appointed, consisting exclusively morally and religiously infiucnttal, 
of thote who are pledged, by coiiBcien- would be accumulated, and, as it 
ttous persuasion, to uphold the reli- were, concentrated, for the purpose of 
gion of the State; and whose duty it producing a right determination. The 
should be to assist his Majesty by individuals to whom so sacred a trust 
their advice, in all those eases where he was committed, would feci their aw* 
is called upon to make iin[K)rtant ec* ful res{N)nsibility. They would stand 
cleKiastical appointments. Were this before the public os the sworn guard* 
done, the danger which menaces the ians of the national faith; and they 
Church from the influence of Popish could not, without being sclf-convict- 
Ministers wouhl he in a great meosure cd of guilt as deep as that of Judas, 
obviated. And were it undertaken Iwcome perjured and mercenary trai* 
sincerely, und acti-d upon 'wisely, and tors to the cxnse of their religion and 
under such regulations us wc will ven- their God. 

ture to suggest, it would do more to We can easily conceive an indivi- 
increasc the Lfiieiency, and uphold the dui^l Bishop, (who lias a living to dis* 
moral respeetability, of tiie Kstahlisli* pose of, nod who feclK strongly desU 
mt'iit, than all that has been done for rous to (ronftT it upon some favoured 
it since the Kevohition. relative,) when sitting in his easy 

Suppose the most distinguished chair, and surrounded by his family, 
fchurchnien in tlu* king(h*m to consti- very likely to be unduly influenced by 
tute the commission which we have ad- tlu ir aolieitalioiiB. He is then in the 
visttl; puppofjc that, when the next va- very vortex of temptation, lie finds 
cancy occurs on the bench of Bisliops, it difficult to imagine that what is, in 
they arc called upon to rccomniend reality, a public trust, is not private 
to his Majesty a fitting candidate; property;—and still more difficult to 
suppose that, for this purpoae, aftir resist the inclination to dispose of it, 
a suitable preparation on their part, rather according to his personal predi* 
they assemble in the house of God, lection, than for the interest of the 
and after a solemn invocation of the Church. But place that same indivi* 
Divine blessing upon what they are dual in other circumstances; let him 
about to do, and after receiving the he surrounded by a diiferent atmos* 
holy sacrament, they deposit, upon the pliere; “ procul este, profani !’* let him 
communion table, the names of those be asfarremoved as possible from aecu- 
vhom they consider roost deserving—* lar considerations; let that act of re- 
we ask, is there not, under such cir- ligious worship, the most solemn by 
cumstances, a strong probability that winch his allegiance to hit God can be 
an honest and a judicious selection atte.sted,tmmc(/ifffe///precedethatexer- 
wottld be made; and that the Sovereign cise of his episcopal authority, upon 
would not only be protect^ against due performance of which depend 
the interested advice of evil counsel* interests so unspeakably important; 

remedy for the apprehended evils. We think it is, and that if adopted and perievered 
in, it will guarantee the safety of the Church; and, by so doing, oontribttte not a little 
at avert the ealamities which impend over our other instttntione. 
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let hinoi Sn a weed, be made to Ibd, 
mMt impressiyely, that -ahat he hu to 
decide on ia simply this,^whdher he 
%oiU confer the p/trieh upon the clergy^ 
man, or the clergynmn upon tkeparieh; 
whether he will set uveu three 
OR FOUR THOUSAND HUMAN SOULS 
SOME PIOUS AND EFFICIENT PASTOR, 
WHO MAY LEAD THEM TO Gol> j OH 
ADANHON THEM TO THE MISUIHEC- 
TION OR NEULIGSNCE OF SOMECAHE- 
LESS MERCENARY, WHO MAY BUFFER 
THEM TO CO TO THE detil; let him 
be thus warned, thus aclmoniBhed, 
and Uius aided in his choice, by other 
and butter lights and influences than 
those of this world, and we padiy mis¬ 
take if the consequences would not 
be speedily apparent in the improve- 
nient which would be visible in every 

department of the ministry. 

Any man may make a bad ecclesi¬ 
astical appointment when he is living, 
to all intents and purposes, vsithout 
God in the world. No m<Tn, in the 

presence of his God, and in the sight 
of that congregation 'to whom he is 
ceiled u])un to he un example, and, 
as part of a religious solemnity, tan 
HAKE TO 1)0 so, without deliberately 
wiiting reprobate*' upon his own 
forehead ; witliout saying to corruj>- 
tion, “ 7'hou ort iwyand con¬ 
tracting a (Ic'gree of guilt which scarce¬ 
ly admits ol'txpiation. 

Thus, there would be ensured to 
the Church, as far as human regula¬ 
tions could ensure it, a supply of good 
and able Jii^hopH ; and this would go 
far to remedy whatever of disorder or 
inefficiency is at present to be deplored. 
It is amazing what a good Bishop can 
do for advancing the ends of true reli¬ 
gion ; and wo arc persuaded, if they 
were seen to be thus sealous in the vo¬ 
cation to which they are called, and 
making their power, and wealth, and 
influence subwrvicnt iotbe holy cause 
in which they are cngagecl, they would 

not only receive the coufldence, and 
gladden the hearts, of the faithful 
people who have always regarded tlieir 
order with an aflcctionate reverence, 
but they would extort an involuntary 
homage from Whigs and Radicals, 
which would be their best ** security" 
against present dangers. 

But what we have recommended 
would be incomplete without other 
regulationa. The principle should be 
extended to the appointment of the 
parochial clergy* That should be 


conducted in this manner: Let the 
Bishops assemble in the metrofkdu, 
for the purpose of supplying all cleri¬ 
cal vacancies, four times a-year. Let 
them attend divine service at one of 
the cathedral churches; and, after 
having received the holy sacrament, 
let them nominate to the cures of souls 
which are vacant in their respective 
dioceses, msctly in the manner pre¬ 
scribed for the commissionerB appoint¬ 
ed by the King. This mode of fill¬ 
ing preferments would, if duly obser¬ 
ved, make every Bishop feel, that 
what he was about to do was a eoiemn 
spiritual act; and be must be more 
than ordinarily callous, if be were in¬ 
fluenced, under such circumstances, by 
gross and worldly considerations. 

It is delightful, to those who know 
the liiah church, and value true reli¬ 
gion, to see the cheerful piety with 
which manygood,buthy their Bishops 
neglected clergymen, labour in their 
holy, calling; but it is deeply pain¬ 
ful to think, that they have been long 
and cruelly neglected, and that they 
have been spending their best years 
in performing the duties, and main¬ 
taining the character, of their sacred 
profession, merely in order that others 
who do not labour may enjoy its ad¬ 
vantages. 

** Sic VOS non vobis mellifi<'ati8, itpeN !'* 
Why is tiiis.^ Because the Bishop, 
who nhould be the protector and the 

promoter of cUrical usefulness, habit¬ 
ually and nnconeviously regards his 
Church patronage as private proprrty, 
and fancies that hu performs his whole 
duty when he disposes of it, according 
to llieir respective degrees of propin¬ 
quity, amongst his rclaUvt s, his con¬ 
nexions, and his friends ! Occasional¬ 
ly he may find it necessary, for appear¬ 
ance' sake, to confer some trifling be¬ 
nefice upon a talented or laborious cu¬ 
rate. But, generally speaking, is not 
the care of his own family the rule, and 
a regard for the best interests of reli¬ 
gion the fjpception ? Now, wc would 
have this directly reversed. Wv would 
have the Bishop ** seek^r^t the king¬ 
dom of God and his righteousness," 
and depend upon the goodness and the 
providence of God for his temporal aa 
well as his eternal reward. Aud for 
this purpose, we would put him into 
circumstances which would diminish 
considerably the temptations with 

which he has to strn^le, and tolerate 
powerfully in aid of traceleTat^aiid 
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spiritual Tiews which may bestenaUe 

him to make a wise and a aioglemind- 
ed sel^ioD. 

A body of Clergy thus appointed 
would be worthy of a Church which is 
the most perfect representative of prU 

mitiTe Christianity; tliey would be 
worthy of a liturgy which is the most 
perfect form of “ sound words” that 
ever was composed. Arid mch a Church, 
thus administered, could notbb ovsr* 
TiiROWK. It might be cast off from the 
State; it might be plundered; bad men 
might, for a season, usurp an unholy 
dominion over it, and bind it, and i^il 
it of its goods. But they could not rob 
it of that timne virtue which is en« 
shrined within it, ** which will not 
die, and cannot be destroyed,” and 
which, despite of all the malice of its 
enemips, will commend it to the ad¬ 
miration and gratitude of a less ** un¬ 
toward generation,” by whom it will 
be loved and valued as the safest guide 
to happiness and immortality. Fear 
not tnem which kill the Irody, and 
after that have nothing that they can 
do. But rather fear him who, after 
he hath killed, is able to cast both soul 
and'iiody into hell; yea, I eay unto 
you, fear him.” 

Such an establishment, such a body 
of clergy, such afonn of prayer, would 
be beyond the reach of an unprin¬ 
cipled Minister, or a rapacious Parlia¬ 
ment. Despite all that might be said 
or done against it, It would,” to use 
tile words of a beloved and most pro¬ 
foundly Judging writer, accomplish 
its every purpose. Its solemn, yet 
cheerful beauty, would engage the 
first sensibilities of childhood. Its 
gently insinuated, yet powerful disci¬ 
pline, would shield tlie purity of youth. 
Its sublime morality would illuminate 
every path, and influence every move¬ 
ment, of active life. And its tranquil 
spirit would invite declining age to 
seek, in its soothing bosom, compen¬ 
sation for the infirmities, and support 
under the sufferings, of sinking na¬ 
ture.” 

It will be said, that the Bishops arc 
already under as strong an obligation 

as could be imposed upon them, to 
act, in all cases of clerical appoint- 
merit, as if they were in the presence 
of G(^; that their vows at ordination, 
and their professions at consecration, 
pledge them, as deeply as men could 
oe pledged, to use all their episcopal 
influence for thebenefitof theChurw; 


and that, if these arc oot'«ufBclent to 

nmke^lM perform their duty, they 
weuhl-not be moved to do so, even 
thoBghhtierose from the dead.” This, 
we have no doubt, will be said, and 
much more to the same effect; but we 
trust to the good sense of our readers 
to perceive that it is altogether inap¬ 
plicable. It ia perfectly true that the 
Bishops are very deeply pledged to a 
course of action, which, nevertheless, 
very many of them do not pursue. 
We do not, therefore, set them down 
as utterly contemning their pledges; 
but only as forgetting them, as lo¬ 
sing sight of them, as suffering the im¬ 
pressions made by them to be defaced 
and obliterated by the world. And 
the object of the regulations which 
we have proposed, is, to renew those 
salutary impressions, that they may be 
enabled, upon important meryencks, 
to act as freshly under tiivir influence, 
as when they had been first reetived, 

A word, now, with respect to the en¬ 
couragement of theological learning. 
It is in vain to deny that it is at a very 
low ebb at present. That profound 
acquaintance with all the deptbs of 
their profession, which distinguished 
the divine of former times, is but 
rarely to be found; and our modern 
thcologues seem well content to sub¬ 
sist, as it were, ni>on the crumbs which 
have fallen from the tables of the 
“giants who lived in those days.” 
Something, therefore, should be done 
to encourage a mure steady, systematic, 
and persevering application to the 
study of divinity as a science, than 
can be expected to be undertaken, by 
competent minds, without the certain¬ 
ty of a definite and not remote advan¬ 
tage. 

This object, wc conceive, would be 
gained, if it were stipulated, that each 
Bishop, at bis consecration, idiould 
Bet a}>art one living, to be conferred 
upon the man who was beat prepared 
in a given course of divinity; the 
course to be determined by those who 
were most competent to prescribe it 
with judgment and discrimination. 
The details of such a proceeding might 
be easily arranged. We would have 
the exfimination, by all means, open 
to the public. This would ensure 
fair play, and interest the community 
at large in the concerns of the Church, 
to a degree that must give rise to a 
very strong preposseMion in its favour. 

It is obvious, that a bounty, such 
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mri ve propoiC^oald be abunduitl/ raMm, might iteelf be an Migiiie 
Buflkient to engage aiJar^ nno^i^ w veiT great importanoe. We cMtieasify 
excellent and talented clermitfl in conceive a scnea of qaesti<^ pmoeed 
that course of reading, by wnUli they by discreet and learned exanunm, 
may be best qualified for explaining touching any of the important topics 
the doctrine of our most holy religionj which interest and diviae the public^ 
and upholding the character of our eliciting such answers as might be re« 
national Church. We well know the plete with useful information, tad 
wide diftcrcncc between knowledge conveying, in the most complete and 
and practicebetween learning and satisfactory manner, such a refutation 

faith. And we are also aware, that, of prevaihug errors, as must power- 
to have a learned clergyman in tvtry fully promote the peace the Church, 
pariah, is not leas practicable than it and the well-being of true religion, 
would be inexpedient. But, assured- We have, ourselves, witnessed effects 
ly, there should be a few sucli in every of this kind, iboni examinations held 

diocese; and that is all that is pro- on a much mailer scale tian that 
vided for by the plan at present pro- which we at present contemplate; and 

f iosed. Without a certain number of we are fully persuaded, that, from the 
earned clergymen, the Church cannot calm and unostentatious manner in 
stand. They arc, as it wtre, the stand- which enquiry would be conducted, 
ing army, by which alone it can be and the quiet and inofiensive tone in 
protected against the assaults of in- which information would be afforded, 
fidels and sectaries ; as well as the without any of the noise or the vebe- 
staiidiog authority, by which divi- mcnce of controversy, their efficacy in 
sious amongst its members may best be puttingan extinguisher upon many of 
prevented, and it be “ kept at unity those “questions that engender strife" 
with itself.” If, therefore, something would be very great indeed, 
be not done, to uphold its character It is true, they might not always 
in this respect, it must be torn by dis- serve as a fi&rfeet test of superior mc- 
sensions, which will render it an easy rit. The man of nerve will some- 
prey to tlie watcliful adversaries who times, at an examination, appear to 
hate it because it rebukes their un- greater advant^e than the man of 
godliness, or who cherisli a conscien- mind. But it is to be hoped that this 
tiouK abhorrence of its principles. will not always, or often occur ; and 
It would be right that noone should when it does, it must be submitted to 
b3 suffi:rcd to appear at the examina- as an inevitable inconvenience. The 
tton v/ho was not in holy orders, and test which we propose is, wc believe, 
w!io had not served a certain number the best that can be had; and unless 
of years, in some parochial cure, to a better may be devised, we must take 
the satisfaction of his diocesan. Thus, it even as it is, with its concomitant 
by making the efficient discharge of imperfections. If it would not reach 
ministerial duties a prerequisite even every case, it would reach most cases ; 
to being a candidate for liie living in. and even where it did not strictly ap- 
question, a vast increase of profession- ply, much might be left to the discri- 
al usefulness would be ensured, and mination of candid and intelligent 
an impulse would be imparted to examiners. 

every individual, connected with the But let it be remembered, that .ve^ 
working part of the Church Establish- propose a public examination more as 
ment, that could not but be produc- a means ot increasing general know- 
tive of incalculable advantages. It is ledge, than as an infallible test of in- 
not too much to say, that much of the dividual proficiency. This end it 
hostility with which the clergy at would most completely answer. The 
present are r^arded, would be dimi- Church would largely benefit by the 
nished, when their zeal, in tho holy stimulus it would afford to learning, 
cause ta which they were pledged, and be enriched, not merely by the 
waa thus made manifest; and when amount of the acquisitions of those 
they^tdeayoured,!^ “a patient per- candidates who had obtained tbeirre- 
sev^MMSee in well.doing/' to put to 'ward, but also by that of those who 
ihajpoe the ignorance or the miuice of might have been unsuccessful. Those 
those had regarded them wii w» fell, as well os those who 
obloquyw vituperation. vived, would redound to its honot^ 

The examixurafio, too, if well con- and contribute to its victory, i^id 
V 01 ..X.XV. 3M 
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wo cannot ouppoM that, undS^M ing on any ei^iating^ghU, confert 
impiopM] system of Church Govei^ upon them reapMlUDmty ana inde- 
mentwichve have ventured to re- pendence? If the patriotic layman, 
eomiueod, man*/ of ihe deserving in* whose choler rises when his clergyman 
divicluala who might, in the Arst in- demands his tithe, would but consider 
stance, be outstripped by more fortu- that, to-morrow or next day, that tithe 

Date competitors, would not ultimate- may be his own, iu the shape of apo- 
]y, by good and faithful Bishops, be vision for his son, or his son-in-law, 
provided for in a manner fully com- or his nephew, or his brother, his 
mensurate wiP their deserts and their virtuous indignation would, wc flatter 
necessitiea. ■ ourselves, not so frequently extinguish 

Thus have fie ventured to sketch a hiscommon-sen 6 e,by tran^ressingthe 
project for the inform of the Church, limits of justice and humanity. Of 
which, wc firmly believe, would raise wbot advantage would it be to him or 
its charaoler, and increase ita usefhl- to his children, that the tithe was ab- 
ness, without putting Government to sorbed into the great estates, and went 
the expense of one shilling, and with- to swell the coffers of some lordly ab¬ 
out departing in the least from the sentee, which must be the necessary 
principles which govern our system of consequence of its confiscation. We 
,,;*ccletUBtical polity. This, we ore can vtry easily conceive the direct in- 
aware, will not at all suit the views of tcrest which, humanly speaking, the 
Thomas Spring Ri(^ and Daniel great landed proprietors have iu such 
Whittle Harvey, whose mode of spi- an event; for it must all bi^ clear pain 
ritualizing the Church would consist to them. But the middle clas<!es— 
in reducing it to a state of apostolic that fhty should be mad enough to 
poverty. They would plunder its re- seek the annihilation of the fund 
venues in order to stimulate itsindus- which guatantoCvS to thcirchildrcn and 
try, upon the principle, connexions a cotn])etent maintenance 

“ Ibit qui pirditUt sonani.” and honourable station,—and this, not 

But giving these conscientious and for the purpoae of providing for the 
immaculato spoliators all due credit wants of the poor, but to add to the 
for Uitir disinterested zeal, we venture wealth of the over-opulent; 


to assert that the revenues of the 
Chtirch may, in the hands of upright 
clergymen, be fuliy a^ beneficially em¬ 
ployed as they could possibly be m the 
hands of indiffi rentlaymen; and that, 
provided wc take proper care to have 
.1 race of worthy and exemplary pas¬ 
tors, wc iieid entertain no ap)irenen- 
slon that the revenues allocated for 
thtir maintenance will be misemploy¬ 
ed. 

But, setting for a moment conaide- 
rations of justice and policy aside, to 
.^it baa always appeared the extreme 
^<91 ^blly in the laity to quarrel with 
tSke^proviiion which has been made by 
the Siato f*ir llu- support of the clergy. 
It Is jjfe.e the right hanil quarrelling 
with ^ left for its bread and butler. 
Ill oilFThurcli, where the interests of 
both clergy and laity are so dovo- 
tailt'd and intertwined with each other, 
by descent, by marriage, and by con- 
^sanguinity—who are the clergy but 
sous, the brothers, the fathers, the 
Wlhers-in'law, or thebrotherB-in-law,' 

thos WWh o are yet disposed to regard 
them vi||paversion, if not with M- 
tBity, because they are the possessors 
of fu property, which, without ti«Dc^ 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To add new perfume to (he vioitt," 
this is '' a frensied flight of .souP' into 
the regions of mo(\etn Uberaiity which 
*De have not advanced sufficiently upon 
the march of.intellect" to be enabled 
to appreciate, but wliich, no doubt, 
will qualify its possessors for the very 
highest de^ee that can be conferred by 
the London University., “ Ehcu, vera 
rerum vocabula ainisimus ; nam far- 
giri aliens, liberalitas, audacia mala- 
rum artium, fortitude vocatur." 

The present are awAil times. They 
arc trply ** days of trouble, and of re¬ 
buke, and of blaspbeuiy." Wc have 
been of late familiarised to such sliift- 
ings and changes of domestic policy 
as would have made the liuirs of our 
ancestors stand on end ; and what they 
would have regarded, with horror and 
dismay, as portiius and prodigies 

prognosticating national ruin, we are 
taught to consider the pregnant cau¬ 
ses, as well as the^dispensableeoo^ 
tioM, of national happiness aud^-'^an- 
quillity. That %8 such they are intead- 
ed, let us not doubt. little 

credulous soever we be the ex¬ 
pected rpsut^ we wffl itot he prophets 
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of evil. We will endeavour, rather, td : 
overcome the with which 

we have hitherto rcganietl the {Present 
policy of Miiiistera, and, to the utmost 
of our power, co-oprratc in realising 
its predicted advantugrs. 

It was with this view we entered 
into tho details which till the prece¬ 
ding pa;;cs;and, by some arrangement 
cornpriMng which, it is our conscien¬ 
tious persuasion the Church of Ire¬ 
land can be alone secured. If it be 
suffered to go ** the way of all flesh,” 
or reservod as the capital by which 
Government may purchase Parlia¬ 
mentary influence, it will kkituer 

DE POSSIBLE TO PRBSEHVK IT, MOB 
WILL IT Be WOBTH PfteSKKVtNG. 
Learning must be encouraged, piety 
must he promoted, parochial efficiency 
must hi secured; zeal and industry, in 
their saend calling, must be made a 
solid gr.)un<l for the reasonable expec¬ 
tation of profehsional advantages to 
the inferior clergy ; the working cu¬ 
rates, wlioin It is unnecessary, and 
would be pernicious, to encourage by 
any immediate increase of their sti¬ 
pend, roust not be eternally condemn¬ 
ed to a life of cheerless drudgery, in 
a region of the profession blank and 
bare," “ where Hope, that comes to all, 
comes never,” btit must be cherished 
in proportion to their worth, and vi¬ 
sit^ by those beams of kindly patron¬ 
age which may best requite meir toil, 
and be, at the same time, it» recom¬ 
pense and its alleviation. Were these 
things done, but little would remain 
undone for the security of the Church 
of Ireland.*^ It would thus be placed 
'/'as a city that is set on a hill, and that 
cannot be hid." And its light would 
so shine before men, that they would 
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its good works, and glcu^ its 
^tber which is in'lleayen.^'&pill the 
Church wants, is jusrlfcflih it but 
justice, and itWtU put you to but lit¬ 
tle trouble in providing for its defence* 
Never was there a system of national 
faith which, if well and truly admi¬ 
nistered, was so perfectly calculated 
for commanding tho respi'Ct and the 
veneration of the pvepka. But, ** eor- 
ruptio optimi e»t p^wa T the best 
things, when corrttpjM, become the 
worst. In the saihe degree that, if 
well administered,-it may be roa<ie an 
instrument of good, will ill^ad- 

ministered, become an mstniment of 
evil; nor can any temporary expe¬ 
dients which may be deiiseu for its 
support, prevent the ruinous 
quencts of those abuses by whicb*’i|^ 
may be profaned and desecrated. 
soou as It begins to taint tfie air, it 
will be scented afar off by those birds 
of prey whose ravenous rupacity would 
almost have anticipated the period of 
its dissolution; ** and wiiere the car- 
cuss is, there will the eagles be ga¬ 
thered together." God grantthatbettcr 
things may be in store fui it! and if 
the late measures should have the ef¬ 
fect of tranquillizing the country, and 
Government should be more at liusure 
and better disposed to take some effi¬ 
cient step for improving the admini¬ 
stration of the Church of Irelaud, we 
arc persuaded they could do nothing 
which would tend more to re-conciliate 
Protestant confidence, and to justify 
thein,forwhat they have already done, 

in the eyes of their country and their 
God. 

Hibbunicos- 
thiblin, X^th i'd29» 
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* We are gratified at being able to state, that the Jir$t clerical appoiotiBeat 
Duke of Nortliuintierlund is most creditable tu him; and that, if his Bdath)i<>tration 
be marked by many euch, he will be a blessing to Ireland. Thg Reverend Mr Mur- 
ray, rector ol Askeaton, in the county of Lunerickr k not, we are persuaded, un¬ 
known to our readers as the zealous and indefatigable Apostle of the Refunnacion 
{n that part of the country. He is a man altogether devoted to his sacred calling, 
with a singleniindcdne^ii that rernindn us of priiiiitive times, when the prule^sors 
of Christianity ** thought nut lives dear unto them," it by the tatTifice oi them 
they might promote the Gospel It is, therefore, with no ordinary satisfaction, that 
we hail hia promotion to tlie Deanery of Ardah* Having said ilius much, in cor* 
-dial Mtastation ro>idlt^rsonH) worth, wc oaimot conclude without adding, ttiac we 
do iM^pledge ourselves tp a i»er/eu agreement W'ltli otf'his theological principles. 
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▲ SHADOW OP TBUTH* 


BT DELTA. 


I RAD a wondroua visions dream, but not of night— 

Wild Bgureft manifold and strange came rushing on my sight; 

Far *min the twilight of old time I saw them flitting by ; 

Melted the mould-damp of the grave, and brighten'd every eye, 

Aa down to our unsettling days their awful looks they cast. 

To sec Experiment's rash feet down trampling all the past. 

The gloomy smoke-clouds spired aloft; beneath were fagots piled ; 
And, 'mid the lambent tongues of flame, a holy Martyr smiled; 
Coop'd in Inquisitorial cells, pale, squalid figures lay, 

Whose eyes had never blcss’d God’s sun for many a countless day; 
While implements of torture dire were scatter’d on the ground, 

And, garb’d in white Religion's robes, demoniac Judges frown'd. 

Sadly, from latticed convent grey, the hooded Nun look'd cut 
On luxury, life, and liberty, by young spring strewn about; 

In thought she saw her father^ hall, at quiit evening close; 

And a bonnet, with its snow-white plnrac, amid the greenmg boughs ; 

Where, with his greyhound in its Ica&h, beside the trysUng well. 

Her secret lover wont to wait, his burning vows to tell* 

Tlierc sages stood with earthward eyc^ ; upon each reverend face. 
Sorrow and sbame were sadly blent with apostolic grace; 

They saw what they had seen of yore, yea perish’d to gainsay. 

The swinish herd by ignorance to error led astray; 

Men, by false* doctrines dazzled, quite forsaking God and Truth, 

And grey Experience hooted down by theorizing youth. 

There scowl'd the proud old barons brave, a thou«and fluids that won. 
Indignant that their liigh-drawn blood should to the dregs have run; 
Scornfully they pointed to the past^to think that all in vain. 

The life-tide of our patriot hosts had crimson'd hill and idatn : 

That, clad in sted, from head to heel, they made tlieir dcspiratc hUiid 
Triumphant broke the Papal yoke, and freed a groaning land. 


Then saw I banners on tho breeze—and, as their lengths unroll'd 
TTpon the breath of Blasphemy, mysterious threats they toM : 

In Liberality's right hand, Sedition's scrolls were borne; 

Fierce drunken crowds surrounding her, who laugh'd Su«pcnse to scorn; 
Over Religion's slirines I saw Destruction's ploughshare driven ; 

The h<»tfi of HeU re-conquering Earth, and man denying Heaven! 


To that poor country, woe-^woe—woe I where Commoner and Peer 
Lay down, what valour wrung from Fraud, from ignominious fear; 
Give in to Error’s harlotry, to smooth her rebel frown. 

Pen up the wolf-cub witli the lamb, and bid them both lie down ; 
Betray Hcligioii’s tower and trench to sacerdotal Sin, 

And turn the key in Freedom’s gate, that Slaves may enter in! 

t 


Jr'iWhugh all, I heard a warning voice, and mournfully it aaul— 

^Tn vain have Sages ponder'd, and in vain have Martyrs bled ; 

In vain have seas of patriot blood to Freedom's cause been given, 

^^ioce still man thinks that bellward paths can e'er lead up to Heaven; 
ind clouds of ignorance in vain been scatter'd from his sight, 
the base fiend Expediency o'ercomes the acrapb Right!" 
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THE BniTlSn COLONIES. 

A SECOND LEl'TEU TO 1118 GRACE THE DUEB OJT WELLINGTON; 
FROM JAMES M'uUBEK, EStt. 


My Lord Duke, 
t again presume to address your 
Grace on that most important subject, 
the Colonial Establislniieiits, and the 
Colonial interests, of Great Britain. 

In my first letter, under date the 
22'1 of May last, I particularly point¬ 
ed out the value and the importance', 
in a political, in a commercial, and 
in an agricultural point of view, of 
our Colonial Establishments, situa¬ 
ted in tin* West Indies. From facts 
and from jiroofs, which have nut been, 
because they cannot be, challenged, 
di&puttd, or contradicted, I laid be¬ 
fore your Grace, not merely the im- 
ortunceaiid v.alueof these possessions, 
ut at the same time, the manner 

in which they have been unjustly ac¬ 
cused, vilified, calumniated, neglect¬ 
ed, endangered, and injured, by their 
natural and political protectors. 

The object of iny present letter is 
to bring before your Grace, shortly, a 
few of those dangerous and popular 
errors, on which the crude system of 
West Indian I.cgislatioM—or rather. 
Colonial persecution,—hasbeunfound- 
ed, and pursued; and with which, 
and upon which, a specious hut basc- 
k'SH fabric of Colonial policy has been 
attemptc<1 to be raised. 

The British Anli-Colonists asserted 
and assert, that sugar cultivation is 

f tcrnicious and destructive to human 
icallh and life,—that the mortality 
among the 1 tbourers employed in the 
work, is ill proportion to the quantity 
of sugar raised;—they asserted and 
they assert, that wherever the mea¬ 
sures devised in this country are en¬ 
forced, the evils complained of arc not 
only removed, but that the quantity of 
produce is at the same time increased; 
and they furthermore asserted and 
assert, that there arc no personal slaves 
in the British territories in India, and 
that consequentlv the sugar there pro¬ 
duced, is the produce of free labour, 
and being so, that it ouglit to pre¬ 
ferred and consumed in Great Britain, 
instead of the sugar which is produced 
in the West Indies by Britisu capital 
vested in, and commanded and en¬ 
couraged by Great Britain, for her ad¬ 
vantage, to be vested, these posses- 


Btons, in sugar cultivation by the la¬ 
bour of African slaves. 

From till IHSM, West Indian 
Legislation in Great Britain proceed¬ 
ed upon these false assumptions, the 
luw-inakcrs beingallthe while prompt¬ 
ed and impelled to their labours by 
senseU'SR tneoneB of expediency, er¬ 
ror, interest, and malevolence ; and 
some of which being immediately and 
intimately connects with the subject 
in hand, require to be noticed as I pro¬ 
ceed. 

Foremost and conspicuous among 
these stands a pamplilet, addressed by 
Mr Dwauuis to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year. It may be taken 
as a correct apccijiien of Colonial- Office 

ideas, labours, and pursuits on these 
sulyccts, before your Grace—let me 
liope—began to arrange them, to clear 
tlicm up, and to give them a better 
direction. ISIr Dwurris is a Commis¬ 
sioner employed under the Colonial 
Department, and unless bis work had 
been consonant to the views of the 
reigning powers, it is fairly to he 
presumed that it would never have 
seen the light; more especially when 
it is remembered, that at the period 
when Mr Dwarris was beating his 
brains to arrange, to write, and to bring 
it forth, that faithful and honest officer. 
Major Moody, who bad been em¬ 
ployed under the same Department at 
a smaller salary, was turned adrift; 
and I believe he was fo, because, in 
the discharge of his duty he had, on 
Colonial subjects, told a different, and 
a more rational tale. Be these things 
as they may, however, it is pleasing and 
satisfactory to get bold of a document 
like the one in question, because, while 
it shews us what is left undone in the 
Colonial Office, it shews us, at the 
same time, the labour in which the 
working machinery of the place lias 
been engaged. The pamphlet in ques¬ 
tion is, beyond doubt, a Government 
Jiieler of the day. As such, it discloses 
to an astonished nation the incompa¬ 
rable and incomprehensible nonsense 
which occupied the time and the 1*- ^ 
hour of the Department in questioiiv' 
and as such, it is worth a nu»neDt*a 
attention, to cut up and to expoee. 



One-half of the pamphlet, and the 
only part of it that is worth a»y thing, 
is o^iipied hiproving thatallthc state* 
mentB put forth and publisbt^ by the 
recich'HH AntU Colonists are false and 
unfouniled,—iKjints which few sane 
persons in Great Britain will now 
venture to dispute. Haviiigdoue this, 
Mr Dwnrris, while he proves how 
much and how greatly the AtVicin sa- 
Tages have been ciyilized and impro¬ 
ved under West India bondage—‘‘ i»n- 
provements so rapid and so great," says 
page ** that the short space of 
a quarter of a century has effected a 
revolution in feelings and manners in 
these remote colonies, moreexten^ve, 
sisnsl, and complete, than, I firmly 
believe, was ever before known in the 
same time, in the history op man !" 
—having, I say, stated these ittqtorU 
ant facts, Mr Dwarris goes on to re* 
coniaieiid the policy, the propriety, 
and the necessity, of rooting up that 
system of control and of government 
ilfider which all this good has been ef¬ 
fected, in order thereby to accelerate, 
to improve, and to perfect, the pros¬ 
perity ot OUT Colonies, and thu minds, 
the morals, and the industry of the 
Negro population! 

Now, my Tjord Duke, comTnoii-scnsc 
would dictate, and prudent and prac¬ 
tical Btuicsmcn would advise, that the 
savage and half-civilizerl slave should 
be retained m that state which improves 
and dvilires him the most raphily, at 
least, till he arrives at that pitch of 
knowledge, industry, and wealth, 
when he ceases to be a barbarian, and 
when, Mr Dwarris admits, that his 
freedom would become, and could only 
become, adva!ntagcous to himBelf, and 
useful to the community at large. 

Because the West Indian Ctdonists 
have done the good which Mr Dwarris 
says they have done—because they 
have improved and civilucd the Afri¬ 
can savage to the extent to which they 
have civilized and improved him— 
the West India jn-oprictors, my Lord 
Duke, deserve tlic favour, not the 
hostility, of Government—the {iraise, 
not the reproacli, of the country. 
They t^erve this, my Lord Duke, 
because lilr Dwarris assures us, page 
40, that there is reason to believe 
the condition of the slave, in any co- 
of tbe West Indies, to be prefer- 
to that of the African in ms na^ 
' ^ve couetry." 

Ti» meaaiirea devived and adoptad 


mm 

during the late Anti-Colonial mania, 
Mr Dwarris, page 46, justly states, 

r^rded only the aclvantage of the 
slave, without a fair and equitable 
cotiskloratioa of the interests of pri¬ 
vate propertyand at page 48, be in¬ 
forms us, that the scheme of com¬ 
pulsory MANUMISSION, however spe¬ 
cious, (and I wns one of the persons 
first captivated by it,) is in.usoiiv 
—“ it seems to me,"’ continues he, 
page 41>, “ sufficient ground for the 
Tesistnneo of the Colonies at tbe pre¬ 
sent time, that the experiment is new 
and hazardous; that the result is 
doubtful; that the attempt at substi¬ 
tuting free labour for the servict s of 
the slave be unsuoeessful ; that in 
case of failure, tlie inischief is ikht- 
PARAULK ; that for such irrarievable 
injury, mcompmmtmi is provided, or 
as yet unequivocally pledged ; that 

ALL J£Xr KUIENCfc IS AiJAINST ITS 
sweep ss ; that with the fulh'sr oppor- 
tuniiies aflbrded, and the most pma- 
v/ff inviiuiions given, no evidence irrM 
or eon o nis uddured in its favour/* 
These, iiiy l.ord Duke, are iiupoitaiit 
and undcnialile facts; and to have 
llteso facts wrung from tlic pen ot the 
pioneer of tliat couc ave of legislators 
who fir.st contrived iliesehen-c—** ha¬ 
zardous," and pregnant with •• mis- 
ehlcf iircpar.ihlo/ '.'aiKl who. by all 
the aid of |>owcr unconMitutionally, 
despotically, and unjustly applied, 
sought to enforce it, even though it 
was contrary to the dictates of all 
B xrEnicNcc,"—is most important in¬ 
deed. 

But it is time to shew the errors 
and the absurdities uttend by Mr 
Dwarris. “ It is," says he, page 10, 
“ from the era of the abtdition of tlie 
slave trade, that civilisition and im¬ 
provement, (notwilhstandingthe incu* 
rable vice of absenteeism,) has dawn¬ 
ed upon the W’est lndie*«/'’ These 
few words are of themselves sufficient 

to shew, and to convince any man ac¬ 
quainted with tlie West Indies, or 
with the Jiistory of She West Indies, 
that AJr Dwarris knows scarcely any 
thing about them ; and moreover, that 
he either takes his opinions from the 
works of others as igiwaiit as himself, 
or tlint he makes his stateinenu td 
suit tbe opinions of those, wlio, with 
some new scheme in band, are com- 
pleteljr ignorant of Coltmial history, 
ami of the real state of society ia the 
Colonies. . . 


ColoniM. 
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My Lord Duke, the march of dvi- 
liiation proceeded, amouf^ the African 
savages landed in our colonies, ftom 
the day they were landed in those co- 
lonie^but it was less visible bf/hre 
than after it, because 
Jurtfibers of savages were annu¬ 
ally introduced into each colony, whose 
ifpiorinco, superstition, indolence, and 
vicious habits, corrupted, and to a vt^y 
considerable degree, their countrymen 
who had previously been introduced 
into those islands, and also their pro¬ 
geny. Tills state of things naturally 
neutralized, to a considerable extent, 
the progress of civilisation. Mr Dwar- 
ris himself proves the fact, that it wa:s 
tliesc things, and not the severity of 
the ina'<ter ht'/orr the Abolition, which 
retarded the march of civilisation 
among the slave population of our 
Colonies, when he states, page 4-1, tliat 

it was tile newly imported African 
who rcqtnrcd to be coBRnen ano 
IREATEJ) WITH SEVERITY." 

iMr Dwarris, in his censure of 
arnti’t‘i.sm” —that is, the residence of 
West Indli proprietors in Kngland,— 
gives, contrary to the tlicory of Pro- 
lessor Maciulloeh, wliose IV/ntc errors 
were much in vogue about the time 
Mr Dwarris wrote, a knock-down 
blow to his argument, and proves that 
civilisation mast have advanced in the 
Colonics with greatiT rapidity before 

the era of the Abolition," tlian after 
it, because it is notorious to every one 
acquainted even in but a slight degree 
with the history of the Colonies, that 
the number of* resident proprietors 
previous, and long previous, to the 
era of the Abolition," was fifty to one 
to what it is at preai-nt. In those days, 
also, the resident proprietors were not 

only independent in their circum¬ 
stances, but also men of great know- 
Itfdge, talents, and judgment, and 
moreover, ht many instances, eitlicr 
immediate descendants of noble Bri¬ 
tish families, or nearly related to such. 
Their humanity, also, was undeniable, 
more especially when it is recolleeted, 
that a very great number of the first 
settlers in our Colonies were Quakfrt^ 
who had been compelled to abandon 
tbeir native country during the days 
of Cromwell and Charles the Second, 
when Great Britain was, under the 
first, cursed with a canting, and under 
the second, as a matter of course, 
scourged by a profligate government. 

Mr Dwarris cannot dei^ theaefseta f 


and admitting them, he destroys his 
more important statements And ftrgu^ 
ments. . v i' 

SlafM should be attached to the 
soil,** Bays Mr Dwarris, page A4, “ as 
the FIRST STEF to improvement;’'—* 
in other words, in many instances we 
must ruin the master and beggar the 
slave, in order that the latter may be 
improved, and the otlur t-nriched I 
In the Bahamas, and in several of the 
Leeward Islands, there are probably 
about 60,000 slaves, at this moment, 
fixed to the re8i>ectivc islands, under 
similar insane and inhuman enact¬ 
ments. The consequences are as fol¬ 
lows i British capital, to the amount of 
ten millions, isannihilated,or rendered 
not merely unproductive, but burden¬ 
some ; whereas, if permitted to be sent 
to othcris]ands,and there vested in and 
applied to ihc same species of labour, 
on a rich soil, it would reUirn to the 
proprietor and to the parent state onb 
BULLION annually. But the miscliief 
does not stop here. Ordersin Cocn-'- 
(TL oblige the UiRsIit to lay aside an 
annual income for the old or maimed 
slave in* eiriandpatcs. 'I'ln* inasUT 
has nothing. Ue cannot borrow upon 
Lis ciipital, for that is nearly renducd 
valuchsH. His property, by unjust 
and tcazing iiiterfVrtncc, yiehU him 
little and often no return. He is a 
beggar, and cannot assist his slave in 
anything. Comput.sory Manumis¬ 
sion laws, on the other hand, cona- 
mand the mtetcr to enfranchise hit 
slave, upon the latter paying tiie for¬ 
mer an appraised or arbitrary value. 
The slave cannot obtain this, 
out a market for his produce, or a soil 
that will repay his labours, as is the 
case in many parts of the impoverished 
Leeward Islands, if his appraised value 
was only L.IO, the slave has not the 
means of procuring it; while in the 
more productive Windward Colonies, 
where the supply of labourers is cut 
off* by the same stupid/c/o de-sehm, 
the value of the slave is raised so high, 
that it is out of his power to procure 
the means to purchase his liberty, even 
although he cultivates a most proiluo 
tive and grateful soil, and floda a 
ready and profitable market fbr his 
produce. 

I defy Mr Dwarris, or any one else, 
to contradict what is here stated.' B#^ 
the plan reWmmended by Mr Dwai^ 
is not his own. It originated wkh 
Boxtoo and bis fVivnda. The latter 
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lasted last ycao at tho Anti-Slavery thia to be the case, he recommends, 
meeting held at the Freemasons’ Ta- amidst these " reduced returns," and 
vem, pf his superior wisdom as a le- •* joined resources," to a •* vioit.ant 
giUator, because he had iixm S0,000 fkuoent ooranKMENT," to buy 

negroL'H ill the Baliama laUndii, to the up all tlic property in the West Indica. 
State of hopeless servitude and misery l^e precious logic here is^the West 
above mentioned. In short, tlie whole Indian Colonists are so nearly ruined 
scheme, my Lord Duke, is about as already, that the load of guilt, shame, 
sane, wise, and benetlcial, as if your and injustice, con scarcely be said to 
Grace were by law to compel the be increased by the British Govem- 
British agriculturists, and agricuUu* ment completing the business! But 
ral labourers, in order to listen la- who ruined them ? Who occasioned 
hour, and in order to enrich the for- these ** reduced returns." and these 


mer, and to improve the Utter, to cul¬ 
tivate wheat«'ind barley on the summits 
of the Grampiuua, while the Carse of 
Gowrie and the Lothians of Scotland 
were left in a state of nature—wild 
and uncultivated. 

These facts, my Lord Duke, must 
be seen, felt, and well known to bis 
Majesty’s Government. They arc, I 
know, known- and acknowledgefi by the 
Anti* Colonists tliemselvi-s, and'wlio, 
while they candidly acknowledge that 
the lawsarc unjustand oppressive, and 
injurious even to the slave, neverthe¬ 
less own that they keep and look to this 
iniquitous law as a weapon to ac¬ 
complish emancipation, by compelling 
the masters in the impoverished and 
unproductive Colonies, to emaricii>atti 
the slaves which thty liavc in tliem ! 
'What is to become of the slaves them¬ 
selves, under such unpropitious cir¬ 
cumstances, never for a moment enters 
tile minds of these reckless and incoii- 
siderato legislators. I state facts, my 
Lord Duke—facts which must asto¬ 
nish this nation, ancl every rational 
people; for what is the world to think 
of the Ministers of any country who 
are prevented, by an irresponsible and 
theoretical party, irom doing, in any 
p^rrt of an empire under their control 
and direction, that which as men and 
as Ugielators they sec, they feel, uml 
they know, to be just and right, proper, 
}>olitic, and wise; and wbat are our 

Colonics to think, while they perceive 
and they feci such conduct as this, on 
the part of the country, which, by 
every tic of honour, principle, policy, 
and justice, is bound to protect them, 
and t!y;uard their liberties and their 

properaes ? 

At page 54, Mr Dwarris writes as 
follows; I do not suppose that, at 
the pNjU/nt crisis of blduckd re- 
^ JURKS, and auined resources, of the 
;;West Indians, slaves would be valued 
at many .years' purclnseand, taking 


ruinid resources,” that this honest 
Colonial-Office dependent priukuHy 
wishes to be taken advantage of.^ 
Who but the British Government, 
driven to the work by ixnuldy-headed 
counsellors and dishonest legislators ? 
Likeother parts of Mr DwarriAS book, 
it is, howevtr, doubtful if the idea be 
his own, because Professor Scholefiild 
gave the same counsel at tlic Anti-SJa- 
vtry meeting at Cambridge, last year ; 
and whciJicr the Ptofessor stoic the 
Greek idea from MrDwariis, or l^Ir 
Dwarris snatched it from the Profes¬ 
sor, is not at present of any moment, 
and still less is it the concern of any 
honest man in the country. In pur¬ 
suing such a course, could your Grace 
ever pursue a course so impolitic and 
so iniquitous, you will not, 1 trust, 
fail to remember, ihnt every >Vesi In¬ 
dian proprietor and raortgag* c has not, 
as Mr Dwarris has, L.IOOO [Sterling 
per aunum, from the British Govern¬ 
ment, and therefore they cannot, like 
him, afford to give away this properly, 
merely to carry into tilcct Downing 
Street theories, and to quiet the dis¬ 
turbed consciences of their implacable 
enemies. 

For the " reversionary interest” of 
all the property in the West Indien, 
Mr Dwarris proposes, page 51., to give, 
“ as a/u//eo»t;jc7Jw<ion to the mas- 
ttr”—a ouartcr of a century”—2.5 
years* purchase, during which psriod 
the enfranchia'd Africans are, page 
56, to work in the cultivation of the 
soil," and at the manufacture of su¬ 
gar,*' in order, from the surplus pro¬ 
duce of tlieir labour, to repay the Go¬ 
vernment, within the period mention¬ 
ed, the money advanced to procure 
their freedom. 

T.et us examine the statement v^ich 
he makes, in order to ascertain if, from 
his materials, such a result is practi¬ 
cable. At page 63, Mr Dwarris in¬ 
forms us that, from the effects of the 
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climate, the European is prone to 
ennui, the African i'ai.ls ableep as 
he dresses you, or waits at table.” 
'I'his being the case with the in-door, 
the most improved and superior classes 
of Africans, we can scarcely suppose 
that the less improved classes, who^ 
arc sot to labour under a “ burning 
fiun/* will be less incUiicd, more es¬ 
pecially wlicn tlu y have become their 
own niasUrs, lo taken nap; and should 
the overs, ers, or superintendents, an- 
pointed by Govennnent to oversee the 
labour, and to collect the proceeds of 
it, hecunie, like other J^iurupeans who 
have more occasion to labour, prone 
to cioiiii and should the enfranchi¬ 
sed African “ fuU Q-'<kop“ with the 
hoe. the plough, or the skimnitng* su¬ 
gar* laddie, in his hand, 1 would just 
ask Air Dwariis, how mucli money 
tlic former wouhl collect for the Uri- 
tish 'i'rcasitry, and how much the 
lotter wouM repay, not in a quarter 
of a century”—*^ twenty-five years of 
Ul lKT EN.IO^MKNT,’'—bUt 111 tWCHty- 
livc centuries t The British Treasury, 
my Lord Duko, might expect to re¬ 
ceive a Rhilliiig in the pound upon the 
sum advanced, when the States of 
South America ripay their Britislx cre¬ 
ditors the ciioriiious loans which the 
hitter, by similar advice, incautiously 
lent them. T'h.at such results would 
certainly ensue. Air Dwarris very 
pointedly informs us, when he tells us, 
page dd, that undoubtedly the slate 
most agreeable to the mere animal 
man, in a tro]>ica! climate, is a state 
of KLi'osE.” This being the fact, your 
Grace will act wisely to allow the casli, 
dcvoteil by Mr l>warris lo the purpose 
mcnlioied, to “ I'epe.tc' in the Trea¬ 
sury of Gn at Britain, and the slaves 
in the Colonics to continue to labour 
for tlieir inasleis, or to “ fall asleep 
as they dress you, or w'ait at table,” 
as they and tlu-ir masters may be able 
to gel on together. 

At page fi5, however, Air Dwarris 
draws a still more striking picture of 
the nonsense which lately engaged the 
sages ill the Colonial*Odice. if the 
people of colour,” says he, ** increa¬ 
sing in comracrcial enterprise and suc¬ 
cess, shall extend their territorial ac¬ 
quisitions, purchase by degrees the 
I>rincipul properties in the islands, and 
become eventually the chief, or indeed 
THE aoLE raoraiETORS of the soil, I 
should look upon such an event as the 
euthanasia of the West Indies I” 
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The white capitalists, tnwdiEffiits, 
proprietors, agehta, and servants, being 
all, by the sword or by the halter, no 
matter nhw, disposod of, it is fair to 
ask this ‘^euthanasia"- (struck ?) writer, 

from whence are the people of colottr’' 
to come, who are to form the population 
enjoying this “ euthanasia ?" Unless 
the Government send out tender¬ 
hearted agents sutHeicutly numerous 
to beget, or unless they can make the 
black damsels, without them, to breed, 
like Jacob's cattle, a speckled or co¬ 
loured race in the Colonies, it is as 
plain as that two and two make four, 
that 800,000 blacks will, in an ordi¬ 
nary intercourse with 30,000 people 
of colour, extinguish the latter, and 
bring every colour in the Colonies to 
tliat of black alone. 

Again, in page 57, Air Dwarris tells us 
that a ‘‘saving would ultimately arise 
from the reduction of the military 
est'iblishinents, at jirvscnt necessary in 
these unhealthy stations, when 
black population, become interested la 
the soil, and purlicipatlugin civil bless- 
ingK, should grow by degrees 6t to be 
salVly trusted to form a ■mifiuiial mi¬ 
litia for the defence of the islands.” A 
national miiitit to defend the islands, 
composed of men who “ fall asleep 
while they dress you, or wait nt table r' 
If attacked by an enemy given to simi¬ 
lar habit«:, no great miscliicf would 
ensue; but if, on the contrary, such a 
*• militia" were to be attacked by troops 
like those which attacked your Grace 
at Waterloo, where, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, W'ould be the defence, and 
what would become of the Coloiiios ? 
But in what British Colony, let me 
ask Air Dwarris, is it, that vve find 
such a national militia ? Not in Si¬ 
erra lycone certainly, where no en¬ 
franchised African, notwithstanding 
their reported great advance in civili¬ 
sation, ever took a musket in his hand 
to defend the precious Settlement! 
AlrDwarris, my Lord Duke, musthave 
been more than half “ asltep”when 
he wrote such a strange rhapsody ; and 
happy would it indeed be lor this 
country, and still more fortunate would 
it be for the Colonies, if all the working 
inmates in the Department to which 
lie is attached, would fall asleep, in¬ 
stead of attempting, as tliey .do. (o keep, 
themselves awake, and to putlStl < 
try to sleep, by bewildering it- 
such misimievoas dreama aa me 
which we have b^n consideriBg. 
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ptrhapBMr Dwarria intends to " Caeapiciiaima Estati. Lamer 
enforce his ''reascmableregulations/'p. Matcher, abusing and wanting to beat 
for the cultivation of the soil/*'^ his %ife, and to turn her out of the 
<< the manufacture of EUgar/'—and Oie house to take in another, although he 
pr()ductmnAnd8uppQrtofthe'*nationid had a child by lier. Remained con-* 

militia/' by the energetic arm of that iined 12 hours in bed stocks." (p. 91 ) 
Goddefs of Abstract Justice/’whom Goon Hope Estate. Humph^ 
he is about to get dispatched from C/ntAcTj striking a woman, and raising 
Downing Street, or from Aldermanbury a diamrbaticuin tlie Negro houses ; 24 
Street, and whom he thus describes: hours’ contineinent in the stocks.'* (p» 
Let care be taken that her eyes are 101.) 
cfftr.tnallg bandaged, so that she can- “ Uoss Park Estate. Rose, for 
see distinction of colour^ let having given her house to the woman 
hei' scales be even, and swoan two- Arm to cuckold her liusband, and hu- 
edgej>!I" Heaven help the sleepy- ving collared the said husband of y/nn, 
headed African, or indolent Enr^ao, In the dungeon one night." (p. 102.) 
who does not finish his task under the *^CA.wi)hN Estate. /lA6u,foreuck- 
sway of this Frte l/'bour Goddess! olding her husband, and quarrelling in 
Bolifvc me, n»y Lord Duke, that the the Negro houses confined in htocks 
farther every reasonable creature is re- six hours." (p. 114.) 
moved from her grasp, the better; and “ Bon Accord Estate. Genevieve 
while it must be acknowledged, that being pregnant, #wy//jo.v«/by her 

J^IrDwarriKiscorrectwhenht^saysthat repuud husband, having two spark 
C oluitlal “ Itcfurin has hitherto begun hi.siiands, creating a battle among 

at the wrong end /' it must also be them, in which she joined ; and crea- 
admiitcd, from what lias betn stated, ting an uproar in the plantation. Six 
that Mr Dwarris, from the specimens hours standing in the stocks." (p. IGI.) 

he has given us of his labours and his “ — - - - Bktt y P r., telling tfie 

rcseanhts, is still toiling, like all his Driver to kiss her-, for dtsiiing 

Colonial-Office predeces^sors, at the her to attend to her work." (p. IH?.) 
wronii end of Colonial *• Ibtorm." ‘^CARArAsEyTATf. Monlontr,xe^ 

How, niy Lord Duke, could oui pcatedly absenting himself from the 
Colonics be governed 111 a proper man- estate on a Sunday without leave, to 
iitr, or how could they he prosperous, visit his wives. N.H. He has one on 
when they were tortured, and fK-rmit- the estate.” (p. 214.) 
ted to be tortured, by legislators such as Akin to,bat still more ndictilousand 
•hosewhichhftvcjustbceupoijUcdout! indelicate, than the above, is a Bux- 
- But these are but it part, and a small ton return regarding lihcratf d Africans 
part, of their strange ways, and their in the Colonics, 'I'his return consists 
stranger proceedings; and] mustshow of upwa'‘ds of 100 folio pages closely 
your Grace, and this deceived, delu- printed, and filled with several thou- 
ded, and insulted Country, a few more sand names, a very considerable pro- 
specimenaofthe produce of that‘*con- portion of which are females, and to 
tinuous Free Labour,” in which the each name, after an/irf 

Colonial Office, (the only place where impeothm, under severe pinalties fo^ 
free labour is continuous,) has during any mglect, arc affixed such append- 
several years been most diligently en- ages as the Allowing:—” Vnttwd un¬ 
gaged. der the right breast,” or the left breast 

From additional papers presented by as may be; ** iattoed under the nax'el !'* 

command to the House of Commons, » tattoedmi IhekUyT ^Uattoedontht 

1825. 1 select, as a specimen of tlieir thigh,’" &c. &c. 
work and their studies, the following These, ray Lord Duke, arc but a 
returns from tflinidad, regarding the few lines extracteil from volumes— 
errors and punishments of aiaveaund^ from thousands—from tens of thoU- 

the newrkws. ^ sandg, of closely-printed folio pages 

Garden Estate. put in of rimilar matter; and strange and 

the stacks for being drunk. She could degrailing as these extracts appear, 
neidicr.Atfl^id nor walk.” (page KA.) guii u must be stated, that they form 
^ ^LST’CtAjaEsTATB. WillAndereon, the most important of the myriads 
v\bettibg t*oo hia wives*. .^ Bed stocks which remain unquoted—unquotable^ 
thefemainiDgpartof the night* Eight Thus, while France was busily en- 

(p. 89.) gaged in planting bar victoriout ban-< 
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ners on the turrets of Madrid and the 
batterios of Cadiz,—while Russia w«a 
overwhelming Persia, and steadily col¬ 
lecting all her vast tneans and strength, 
in order to march and to overwhelm 
the Bosphorus, by planting her victo- 
riotts eagles on the minarets of St So¬ 
phia, the statesmen congregated in 
Downing-Btreet, driven by Air Bux¬ 
ton and old Zachary Macaulcy, were 
employing their time, and their judg¬ 
ment, and the national resources, in 
procuring and studying tlie trash al¬ 
luded tn, working nignt and day to 
^certain whether black Kate was tat- 
tord on the thigh or the belfg; and whe¬ 
ther bldck Uose, after the manner of 
many others of his AIaj« Hty’a snbjecta 
and servantB, wore a ragged dirty ]»et- 
ticont underneath a clean and a good 
one! Compared to such labours, the 
manulactnre of petticoats by Ferdi- 
naml for the Virgin Alary, was a ra¬ 
tional and useful employment. 

Stat' smen, my Loid l)uke, and the 
immediate servants of statesmen, who 
could spend thtir time in such «tiipid 
an<{ degrading researches and pursuits, 
could never iittve contended w'ilh Na¬ 
poleon,—could never have planned the 
deliverance of Kuropo,—could never 
have done their <Uuy, nor tiuglit and 
encouraged others to do their duty at 
i\bouk)rand Tjafalgar,—-could never 
have fought and conquered, or taught, 
eticouniged, and supported others, to 
fight and to conquer at Salantanca, at 
V'ittoria, and at Waterloo—and Uicy 
never can, my L<ord Duke, match the 
shrewd statesmen of Paris, of Vienna, 
and of St Petersburg. Don Miguel 
could beat them, and Decesne and 
Fscoffery at any time make them their 
tools. 

It is Utterly impossible for me, 
within the bounds to which I must 
necessarily contine this letter, to quote, 
or to refer at length to all the Anti- 
Colonial publications, which assertand 
blaten abroad the immense and de¬ 
structive decrease of the slave popula¬ 
tion in our Colonies. 1 ntust contine 
myself to a few general statements ; us 
follows 

In a pamphlet, entitled, Letters 
on the Necessity of a Prompt Extinc¬ 
tion of British Colonial Slavery,*’ 18^6, 
at page 14, there is the following pass¬ 
age:—‘‘ In St Vincent’s, Grenada, 
Tob^o, and Demerara, where the 
cultivation of sugar is the largest, 
there the decrease proceeds at a rapid 


rate— at a rate in someof theftj ifhlSk 
would unpeople the arth ia |^f a 
century.*'. And Mr W. Smithj #Mr 
Buxton, 1 am not certain which, nor 
is it material, atated in the Mouse of 
Commons, that such was the decrease 
in the Colonies, that it would extin¬ 
guish the slave population in 30 years ! 
'J’he Anti-Slavery Reporur, a {leriodi- 
cal publication, and u book of the de¬ 
scription thus aliudt^ to by Burns,— 

Sonic books arc Hus from end to end—*' 

this compilation of falsehood and fa^ 
bncation, after inserting, knowing 
them to be so, incomplete official ta¬ 
bles of the slave population returns, 
proceeds thus;—** From this it ap- 
)>ears, that the whole decrease of the 
slave population in our West India 
Colonies has amounted in six years” 
(ending 1823) “ to about «8,000, be¬ 
ing three and a half pur cent, or five- 
cightliB per Cent per anuuin. This 
simple fact we hold to establish in- 
conitovcriibly, against the system of 
slavery prevailing in our Colonies, 
iJii. ciiAitr.K ov rurhLTY, and to 
disprove tlu* evuUnce that hus been 
alleged in favour of its general lenity,” 
—“ it is evident, that mdi pendent 
of the other e\ils of slavery, sugar- 
planting generally, as it is conducied 
in the West Indies, is decididly un¬ 
favourable to human life. This arises 
in part from the oppressive labour 
W'hich attends the digging of the 
trenches for reoMving the cane, and 
which is executed, not by ploughs and 
cattle, but by men and women, and in 
part to the privation of their natural 
rest, to whicli they are sub^oted in 
crop time," &c.—** It is further 
evident, that the destructive influence 

on human life of sugar-planting, as it 
is conducted in the West Indies, is 
aggravated by that very circumstance, 
fertility of soil, whitli seciiis most to 

swell the gains of the planter." . - 

“ Accordingly we Hnd, that where 
the lands are most productive, yield¬ 
ing the largest return for the labour 
of each slave, and a projiontonately 
large share of whatever gain arises 
from protection and bounty, the ratio 
of mortality is the highest!" 

It cannot be denied, that the charges 
have been made in the moat j>ok»ied 
and decided manner; and it is noif 
my business and my duty te 
yourGrace the falsehood of uiethargel^' 
the arguments, and the ihfetea'ces, & 
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atl their parts. But before proceed- 
inp: to this, it may be worth while to 
point out to your Grace the rate at 
wliich Anti* Colonial exaggeration pro- 
ctcds. Tlio Anti-Slavery llcporter 
gives the decrease 98,QUO m six years, 
-which decrease would depopulate the 
Colonies in 14-0 years; but Mr Bux¬ 
ton says, the depopulation would take 
]>lacc in SO years, because he sets down 
tlie decrease in six years as being the 
decrease in one year! The Legislature 
l|waUows these extravagant statements, 
irad the Government are called upon, 
and in some measure compelled, to act 
Upon them! 

In reference to these official docu¬ 
ments, to which 1 must rctcr, and to 
which ray opponents have referred, I 
labour under a great disadvantage, be¬ 
cause the population returns do not 
exactly correspond with the years for 
which the exports aitd the imports are 


CMay/ 

given, arising from the ciTcumstance, 
that in some islands the returns are 
triennial, and in others annual, while 
some of them again terminate mth the 
close of the specific year, and others 

witli the middle of the year; and thus 
it is impossible to get at any specifie 
number of years of returns perfect and 
complete, but more especially for those 
specific years for which we have, re¬ 
turns of the exports, the imports, and 
the manumission uf slaves, in the va¬ 
rious Colonies. Notwithstanding all 
these (lisadvantagcB, however, 1 shall, 
I trust, be able to shew your Grace 
the dangerous falsehoods and fatal er¬ 
rors which have been scattered over 
tliis country on these pointH, errors 
and fslschooils which I kuotc had ob¬ 
tained tlie ear of (iovennnent, and 
which formed the foundation of seve¬ 
ral of their rush measures, and their 
crude legislation, on Colonial subjects. 


SLAVE POPULATION HETCRNS, («) 


Colony. 

Year. 

Males. 

Fcmulcsi 

Total. (t>)Sugarrroiis. Cnis 

Anti^ud, 

1821 

1VW! 

16,533 

31.061 

207,.5 IS 

Jiarbadocs, 

1S20 

d(i,7;i3 

41.GI2 

78 313 

211,371 

Iloniiiiica, 

1821 

7,3j4 

8.092 

15,466 

38,119 

Creiuda, 

1820 

13.007 

13,892 

26,809 

216,371 

Jamuirn, 

1820 

170.4CG 

171,210 

342..3M2 

1,079.720 

Montscrriit, 

J820 

3,0.32 

.3,473 

6,505 

33.283 

Ncv^^, 

3822 

4,083 

4,078 

9,201 

60.023 

St Christophers, 

0,505 

10,312 

19.SJ9 

128,316 

St Lucia, 

J822 

6,297 

7,491 

14.315 

10H,2W 

St Vmcent’s, 

3822 

12.0G1- 

32.283 

2i-,;m 

233.41R 

Tobago, 

3822 

6,952 

7,363 

11315 

10a24.3 

'i'ortola, he. 

1821 

2,975 

3,4^5 

(1 ‘ICO 

23.159 

Trinidad, 

1821 



22,738 

162,257 

Bahamas 

1821 

5.221 

5,010 

]o,;mi 

I.0ii3 

Demerara, 

1820 

4.'!,227 

3k,H0 

77.;{H> 

492,126 

Berbice, 

3810 

13..T27 

10,441 

23,768 

53.257 

Ih-rmuda, 

1820 

2,505 

2,671 

j,17G 


Honduras, 

1820 



2,503 


Barbuda, 

1821 



411 


T Otilt, 

1820 



7.31,000 

3,732,638 


1820 



707,870 




Apparent decrease, 

23,124 


Antigua, (<i) 

^‘1824. 

14.22.5 

16,089 

30,314 (rj 

142,912 

Baj'badues, 

182G 

36.997 

43,6.00 

80.551 

278,340 


1825 

7,038 

7,708 

14.746 

38,036 

^rcnaiP 

1825 

12,057 

12.8t0 

24.897 

209.984 

kmaio^ 

1826 

162,726 

J 68.393 

331,119 

1,115,366 

fentaerrot*.. 

1825 



5,971 

19,653 




'**** * ^ ****** 

HouM. Loodon, Sd May and ITib Ai«il lass. 

No. kd of ias& 


1829.^ 
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Yew, 

Males. 

Kevls, 

1825 

4^591 

St Christopher'^ 

1825 

9..324 

St Lucia, 

1826 

5,945 

St Vincent’s, 

1825 

12,007 

Tobago, 

1826 

6,394 

Tortola, &c. 

1825 

2,505 

TVlnidad, 

1825 

13,435 

Bahamas 

1825 

5,549 

l>emarara. 

1826 

.38.758 

Berbice, 

J625 

11,423 

Bermuda, 

1827 

2,208 

Honduras, 

1825 

1,654 

Barbuda, 

1824 


Of the RUgar crop in the latter pe« 
riod, it is necessary to observe, that it 
was much below the usual standard, 

owing to a dry season. 

These returns, however, my Lord 
Duke, give us but a partial and unfair 
view of the case. To obtain a correct 
idea of the matter, wc must consider 

the number of slaves imported into, 
and exported from, cacli colony, toge¬ 
ther with the number manumitted du¬ 
ring the period mentioned. I am for¬ 
tunately enabled to complete these 
from official documents, with the ex¬ 
ception of the decrease by execution 
and banishment of slaves for crimes, 
and the mimbcr manumitted whose 
names had not been recorded, whicli is 
considerable; for it is only the num¬ 
ber of the manumitted that lias been 
recorded, w'hich is included in the fol¬ 
lowing returns- 

Males. Females. Total* 

Daiiamas,— 

1st Jan. 1B21, 5,221 5.019 10,240 

1825, 4,592 4.594 9,188 


Apparent decrease, 1,054 

1821-1825 inclusive, 

exported, 1,705 
Manuaoitted, 176 
Absconded, 135 

-2,106 


nahamns increase, 1,052 
Off imported, 108 

Total, 944 


Cbkwite. 


ea 

Females. 

Total, Sugar Ciopa. Cwts. 

4^695 

9.286 

49,769 

10,192 

19,516 

78,658 

6,977 

12,922 

82,362 

13.245 

34,053 

257,800 

7,034 

13,428 

111,349 

2,931 

5,436 

13,670 

11,017 

24,552 

189,927. 

5,292 

10,841 


.^,624 

71,382 

050,276 

10,041 

21,404 

58,254* 

2,400 

4^608 


814 

2.468 



423 



707,870 

3,295,326 


Males. 

Females. Total. 

Grenada, 



Ist January 1921, 12,398 

13,260 25,667 


1825, 13,057 12,840 24^837 


Apparent decrease, 770 
Manumitted about GOO 

JSxported, 1821—1824, three 
years, . . . 490 

1,000 

Deduct imported, 70 

- 1,011 


Increase, 241 
Exports of IB21 and 1825 are wanting. 

Sr ('lIIll8TOrilER*R,— 

Population, 1822, • 19,617 

1821, . 19,;>!6 


Apparent decrease, 301 

1821-1825. Exported, 167 
Imported, 55 

- 112 

Manumitted, 264 

- 376 

Increase, 75 

Baiibadoss,— Population 1820, 7H,34'f 

1826, 80,551 


Apparent increase, 2,208 
1921-1825. Exported, 157 
Imported, 25 

- 132 

Manumitted, 410 

- 542 

Total increase, 2.750 
St Vincent’s— Population 1822, 24,347 

1825, 24,052 

• Apparent decrease, 295 


Antijtiift, 

lJari»d(M^ 

JamoUCfl, 


« Su/far importat Mo Ireland in 1825. 

, 19,083 GWt^ St Lucia, • . . 

. 40,918 Triniilaci, . . . 

. 20,OJ7 Dciuerors, « • 

Total* 

It wot probebty m much in 1691. 


8,d0i cwts. 
87.414 
2y,7«S 

803,871 ewtfc 



J$ 4 » 

BMUght fbnrftrd, 
182M625, IlnfK^^^e<}, SiO 
Exported, 490 

-30 

AlttnunitUd. 380 


Irtcrease, 

Nlviih^Populatioii 182!^, 


MHtUk (Mmks, 

805 Anti Slavery Reporter, July 1887* 

Bays, 

1818-1624, ImportB, 444; Ex¬ 
ports, 1,079—1,535^808. 

350 Exports and manuinissioiiR, 1810, 
and ISiit) to be deducted. 

Antigua— rupuliUton 1821, 31,064 

1824, 80.314 


55 
9.261 
0 286 


Apparent increase, 85 

1821-1825, Exported, 62 

Manumitted, 56 118 


Increase, 14>3 
St LuaA—Population 1822, 13,788 

1826, 12,922 


Apparent iniTcase, 1,714 
1821-1625, Imported, 2UH 

Manuiiiiited, 631 1,863 


Ileal decrease, 140 
Demeiiara— Popululion ll>20, 77,376 

1820, 71,382 


Apparent decrease, 5,994 
1821-1825, Imported, 1702 
Exported, 91< 

- 1068 

Manumitted, 157 1,411 

Real decrease, 7,405 
Deduct manumissions ior 1820 
and 1826. 

Berbice— Population 1822 22,044 

1825. 21,465 


Apparent decrease, 579 
1821-1825. Exported. 810 
liniiortci], 315 

-495 

Mag^itU’d, C7 562 

llosil d‘*crtase, 17 
Or tims: 

Population ill 1819, , 23,768 

1825* . 21,404 


Apparent decrease, 2,304 
4821-1825, Exported, 810 
Imported, 315 

495 

67 662 


Apparent decrease, 750 

1821-1825, Maiiumisaiojis, . . 812 

IncrcR«e, 63 
Dominica—P opulation 1821, 15 446 

1825, 14.740 


Apparent decrease, 866 
1821-1825. Imporud, 74 
Exported, 26 

— is 

Manumitted, COO 553 


Apparent decrease, 700 

1621-1825, Exported, 203 

Manumitted, 157 450 


Real decrease, 3 .m0 
JIONTSERRAT— Populutioii 1890, 6.505 

182.‘>, 5,971 


Real d.rrrra5e, 31-4 
TRINIDAX)-—Population 1821, 22.738 

1825, 24,452 


Apparent decrease, 

1831-1825, Irnporii'd, H 
Exported, 57 

-49 

Manumitted, 02 

Ileal (iecreiise, 

lIoKiRtBAS—Population 1820, 

1825, 


534 


111 


423 

2.563 

2,468 


Apparent decreast;, 
1621-1825, Imported, 22 
ExiKirtcd, 26 

Manumitted, 141 


05 

22 

117 


143 


Increase, 32 
Tobago—P opulation 1822, 14,315 

1826, 13.248 


Apparent decrease, 887 
1821-1625, Imported, 156 

Exported, 22 (134) 134 


Ileal deci'CAso, 1,021 
Manumi.csions incomplete trom Jst 
Juii. to lOcli Nov. 1825, . 15 

Jamaica—P opulation 1820, 342,332 

1826, 331,119 


j^Manumitted, 


Apparent decrease, 11.263 
1831-1825. Imported, 772 
Exported, 26 

-758 

Manumitted, say 4,000 3,242 
Real decrease, 8,021 


But from this .number must be de« 
ducted the exports and manumiasioni 


Real decrease,^^ 1,732 for 1B20 and 1826, which are uncer- 
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tain; also the number manutnitted, 
and not recorded; and allowance must 
be made for 5000 children cut otf in 
Jamaica by the measles, in 
(sec notes. Defence of the Colonies, 
p. 55 ;) and the number cTitercd by 

double returns in the Cieneral Uefpstry 
Act, 1820, wliich was very consider¬ 
able, probably exceeding 80(){>, but 
which double returns were unknown, 
or nearly sn, in the subsequent regis¬ 
trations. In 1817, the extra returns, 
by double returns, give for Kingston 
alone 10,000 more than the real nuin- 
, her. 

RECAriTULATIOy. 

Incrcoae. Donroase. 

llihamas . , 042 St Lucia, . 314 

GrcimHs, . . 241 Trinidad, • I'ff) 

Si Christopher's 75 Dcmerara, . 7406 

Biirbadoes, . 2760 Berbice, • 802 

St ViNceiit's, 06 Juniuica, . 8021 

Nevi«, . * 148 Tiiliaso, . 1021 

Aiin;'ua, . . 02 iMontserrat, 428 

Jlaibiidii, . . II Djminicit, . 360 

llunduras, , 22 Berfnti(la>', • 6G8 

Increase, 4.8 II Decrease, 10,40.8 
Deduct increase, 4,311 


Ileal decrease, 16,092 

But on the above it must be ob¬ 
served, that the nianunussions in To¬ 
bago, ibe exports and imports for 
llondura.s, for Montserrat, for Domi¬ 
nica, and for Bermuda, are wanting; 
so ihal the correct increase and de¬ 
crease in ilicso Colonies arc not ascer¬ 
tained, but which, if known, would 
certainly reduce the decrease lower. 

Tile hrst tables show an apparent 
decrease of 23,000 slaves in five or 
rather in six years, instead of 28,000, 
as stated by the Anti-Slavery Ueport- 
cr; and from the above number of 
28,000, there falls to be deducted the 
number manumitted, which for five 
years exceeds 80i)(),* and which, taken 
in t'lat proportion for the period in 
tvhieli the above decrease appears, 
W'ill amount to nearly 10 , 000 ; exclu¬ 
sive (d* the number cscbcatctl to the 
Crown, 71, and the number seized and 
liberated under custom-house sei¬ 
zures, which latter exceed 100 in St 
Kitt’s and Antigua atone. The de¬ 
crease, tberefbro, by manuroissiuii, 
and by the measurca just meutioiied. 


certainly amounts to. If it does not ex¬ 
ceed, 10,000, exclusive of the number 
included in the general lists hy double 
returns at the early periods of registra¬ 
tion ; and the errors which must stand 
in a deficiency or decrease, in coiise-’ 
quence of the discrepancy of the re¬ 
turns tricnniul and aunnal, as has been 
already noticed. 

The result, therefore, is, that inde- 

endent of all these exceptions, the 
ecrease in our West India slave popu¬ 
lation, from 1820 to 182(>, six years, 
is only 13,U00, instead of 28,non ; and 
this, without making the alluwauuc 

which in justice ought to be made, for 
5000 children extra, cut oflP by the 
measles in Jamaica in 1822, and per¬ 
haps 3000 or 4000 for double returns 
in die registration of 1820, corrected 
and withdrawn in 1825 and 182fi, in 
the latter registrations of that island, 
and of the other Colonies. 

It is worthy of rc'inark also, niy 
l.,or<I I7uke, that the decrease of slavag, 

Jamaica excepted, and not excepting 
it in tiro proportiun of its population, 
is greatest in, I may almost say con¬ 
fined to, those ('nlonies wltieb arc go¬ 
verned by the Kiuff in Counvily and 
consequently, more than others, by 
such laws and such regulations a.s the 
Anti-t'oloiiistscndcavour toforreupou 
the whole. 

On these returns also it is necessary 
to remark, that the decrease proceeds 
from tile greater number of savage and 
immoral Africans there is iii some Co¬ 
lonics, above w’hat there is in others; 
and from the greater disproportion that 
there is between the sexes in any given 
number of Africans, compared with an 
equal number of Creole slaves. We 
nhall prcsontly' see how that is cxcin- 
pUficu in Deuierara. In dumaica, the 
African slave population amounts to 
about one-third of the whole, or 
110,000. But another ami a great 
cause of the decrease, which bus never 
been adverted toby either Anti-Colo¬ 
nial or Colonial advocates, is the num¬ 
ber of femalcsinanumittcd, wbouctual- 
1}', in the numbrr already st'itod to be 
fiianuniitU'd, amount to O'OUO out of 
8000, or 1200 per annum; and who 
being all the most moral and best be- 
haveil, and generally mothers, it ia 
thus evident that probably 1200 chil¬ 
dren annually arc cut off from the 
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ranks of the glare population, and ore, bIovc population is, my Lord Duke, 
or ought; if Ae morality of the pa- occasioned by this cause alone, 
rents continued unimpaired, to be In Dtmerara and Trinidad, the pro- 
added to those of the free coloured po- portion of Africans to Creoles stands 
pulation. A serious decrease in the thus:— 


Demebara—182.% 

Total. 

Males, 41,283 
Females, .^3,797 

Africans. 

21,787 

13,025 


75.0bO 

34,812 

T^unidad—1835, 

Africans. 
Plantation, 0,494 
Personal, 1,728 

Creoles. 

10,433 

4,575 


8,222 

15,008 

1827, 

Plantation, 5,048 
Persona), 1,472 

10,510 

5,128 


7,420 

15,011 


Two-thirds only aic employed in agriculture. 


The following statement, however, of the slave population in Demcrara, coin- 
pleU'iy refutes the Anti* Colonials' tales of ovtrwork, severity, and cruelty, <'n the 
part of the masters, to tlieirslaves; because, if such clmrj’cs weie true, the de¬ 
crease would be found to be greatest among the female portion of the popula¬ 
tion, they being less able to endure hard work and llUtrcatiiiint than the mules; 
whereas wc tind it the rtvcisc: 

Milica. Tuiol. 

Ddmiirara— isao, (it,no 77,;j’:o 

182G, 38,758 32 Oil 71,382 


4,W>9 1,525 5.9'JI. 

Here the greatest decrease is amongst tJie males, and arises fr«m the simjdc 
fact, that when plantations were established, upwards of twrnly or iMriy 
years ago. males grown up and effective were principally purchased, and ihe^c 
in the course of nature arc now dying cff“, w'ithouLlcaviiig a proportiointe pro¬ 
geny. 


TIio papers quoted, when strictly examined, also dlsclorc to our view curious 
statistical d< tails, which ovcrtlirow, beyond contradiction, cavil, or dispute, tlic 
Iks propagated by the AntUColonists, namely, that hard work and cruelty Uo- 
Btroy the slave population. I^ct us take the following particulars from the re¬ 
turns for tlie following islands:— 


1824, 

1825, 

Antigua, 

I*op. 

30,314 

Ufrtlie. 

841 

n. Atiis. 

859 

Grenada, 

24,807 

077 

714 

]82.>, 

St Vincent's, 

24^052 

629 

690 

1823, 

Barkudoes, 

78.810 

2,745 

2,238 

1824v 

Trinidad, 

2,%)00 

553 

7.36 

J825, 

Bahamas, 

10,841 

75,3)5 

217 

J59 

mm, 

Demerars, 

1,504 

2,.302 


Which pi0Portion of birtiis, in these tion to the population, smaller than in 
islands, is much greater when com- Grenada and St Vineci\t'H, where the 
pared to their population than is to be quantity of sugar produced is ccrtaiii- 
found in England,—much greater in ly greatest; and in Bermuda,^wdure 
proportion than is found in Glasgow, no sugar is produced, wc find the dc- 
where the births, as we shall present- crease much greater in proportion than 
see, in a population of perhaps in Dcinerarn, and treVde the number 
'1^,000, scarcely exceed tbe nunjlier in tOOO that it is in Trinidad upon a 
in Barbadocs, amongst a slave popula- population of‘24,000. These facta dis- 
lion of only 78,000. In the Bahamas, prove the statement that sugar culti- 
^o, where no sugar is cultivated, wc vatioii is injurious to the propagaticn 
iiUjLhe number births, iu proper.* of the human species; and the refer- 
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cnees farther pro?e, that the Anti-Co¬ 
lonial chatifes of cruelty and severity 
must be unfounded, because, if they 
nnere correct, the fbmales would not 
bear such a number of children. 

But this is not all. These tables 
shew us that the Negroes procreate 
more rapidly when they are slaves, 
than when they become fruo. Thus 
in Trinidad, we find as follows: 

Slave Population. Vrt'c Population. 

Uirthi. nirtiu. 

1894, 93,110, &5S 13,347, 973 
189.:*, 23,117, 431 13,905, 215 

In 1691, we find the free coloured 
population of Trinidad 13,96*5; in 
1K25, we find it only 13,995, notwilli. 
standing tlicre had been 631 manumis¬ 
sions, of which 416 were respectable 
young females. 

In other Islands, inaltcrs are in a si¬ 
milar state; thus— 

1894—In St Idicia, free colour¬ 
ed population, • . 3,G59 

1896, . . . only 3,983 

notwithstanding there had been 400 
maniirnlsbions within that period; 
and in the Mauritius, the births among 
the freec(»loured population are great¬ 
er, hy throe to,one in proportion, tlian 
we find tliem to be in the West In¬ 
dies, in those Colonics which are under 
the exclusive government of the King 
in Council. 

lly the preceding tables it appears, 
that Grenada produces about 8 cwt. 
of sugar for each slave, and St Vin¬ 
cent's about 9 cwu for each slave. 
This is certainly the greatest propor¬ 
tion that is produced in the West In¬ 
dies, Trinidad and Demcraraexcepted. 
The quantity produced in Trinidad is 
more than iu St Vincent's, being in the 
former Island upwords of 11 cwt. for 
each negro. Yet in Trinidad, the de¬ 
crease of slaves, in five years, has only 
been 149, on a population of 
souls. In the two other Islands par¬ 
ticularly named, vi^. St Vincent's und 
Grenada, there has, in the same pe¬ 
riod, been an actual increase in num¬ 
bers I So much, rny Lord Duke, for 
the veracity of the Anti-Colonial state- 
menta, that the “ decrease" of the t-lavc 
population is greatest, where the 
proportion of sugar is the largest," 
and greatest in the Islands of St Vin- 

VoL. XXV. 


cent's and Grenada in particular! The 
reverse we find, on an accurate invest 
tigation, to be the fact. In Tol>ag^, 
where the quantity of sugar produced 
is, in proportion to the slave popula¬ 
tion, nearly equal to what it is in St 
Vincent's, the apparent decrease is not 
large ; and could I only have obtain¬ 
ed official documents to comjdcto the 
returns, it would iu all probability 

have been found, that the decrease in 
the slave population of that Colony was 
little, if any thing, although the Anti- 
Colonial scribes had stated that Island 
to be a place where such decrease was 
greatest. 

Such, my Lord Duke, is the actual 
state of the increase and decrease of 
tlu' slave ])opulution in our Western 
Colonics, so loudly, so often, and so 
long proclaimed, as running rapidly 
to extermination! The Anti-Colonists 
never stale any thing fairly. Truth 
is not their object ; it dots not suit 
their ptirposes; und it is passing 
strange, that, witli so many proofs as 
they have of this unfortunate bias in 
the minds of their enemies, tlu* Colo¬ 
nists do not frame their law's uniform, 
in order that when returns arc sent to 
the Mother Country, at the request, 
and at the command of any one, these 
may be produced in a form so correct 
and simple, that their friends may be 

enabled to defend them without much 
trouble; and, at the same lime, to put 
it out of the power of their cnemus, 
by misrepresentation at.d exaggeration, 
to conceal the truth, u--d in irs ]'Iace 
to scatter error and falsehood on every. 
Colonial subject, as ihey do, and are 
enabled to do, by careks-mss in ihe 
<}uartfr the most deeply interested, be¬ 
cause it is the mosldee{ily endangered. 
The Colonists will, I hope, keep these 
facts and points in view in all their fu¬ 
ture legislation. The good tfiects 
would soon appear. It is, moreover, 
rny Lord Duke, the boundon duty of 
those men whom the nation employs 
and pays, to see that these returns 
arc correctly laid before Parliament, 
and to withhold them till they are 
enabled to produce them iu a correct 
state. It was their business in Down¬ 
ing Street, not mine, to have exami¬ 
ned and produced the returns whicit I 
iiuve produced, in an accurate manner, 
that tlic Government and the legis¬ 
lature, whose immediate servants they 
are, might have had accurate data and 
3N 
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sure ground to go Upon^ in their woric 
of Colonial legialation. 

For the reasons and from the 
causes which have been menlloned, it 
IS seen, that the decrease in the popula* 
tion of our West India Colonics is un¬ 


ity as great as the annual decrease of 
the slave population of the whole West 
Indies, amounting to 730,000. 

Moatautv Bilt, ron Glasgow, 
1828. 


der 2500— one-tfiird per cent per an¬ 
num, in a population of 700,000 serai- 
savages, and amongst whom there is a 
great disproportion of the st xts. This 
small decrease is also, from the causes 
mentioned, annually growing leas, and 
in a few years the slave population 
will increase in every Colony, the same 
as it now does in scvoral of them. This, 
iny Lord Duke, is a different state of 
things from tlic re]irescntations and 

statementsregarding this matter, which 
have been laid before the British pub¬ 
lic by ignorant or designing men. And 
now let US pause for a moment, and 
consider if this decrease is equal to 
what takes place, in other quarters of 
the world, amongst the human race, 
whenplace<l unnI<T particular circum- 

Btanecs. According to the Keport of 
the rarliamentary Commissioners, tlie 
decrease among the liberated Africans 
in Sierra Leone, from ISon to iM'it, 
wus 10 , 000 , in u population amount¬ 
ing from 1000 to 12,000, ill thcre- 
sprotivc years; and if roryrcl returns 
were only obtained of the mortality in 
the place, it would in reality be found 
to be ?»ioiu; uian nnrju.r ! \Vh.'it 
occasions this mortality, is not my 
btisiness to enquire into ; I merely 
stite the facts; hut it will scarcely be 
sard loprocrcd from bard work. \\ b.-it 
is the mortality in the West Indies, 
my Lord Duke, to tliis? Not a drop 
in the bucket, nor a grain in the ba¬ 
lance ! But let u« look nearer home. 
Let UR take Glasgow, for instance, and 
examine what the mortality is there, 
— (JIasgow, wlierc :JH,0no individuals, 
it was so boasted at least, signed the 
Anti-Slavery Petiiion against the ex¬ 
tirpation of tlie blacIcB bj' cruelty and 
hard labour, when, if that rule by 
which they were eallod upon to judge 
and decide, had Inen correct, then it 
followed, as a mutter of course, that 
tite ]>opulation of (rla8j;ow must have 
been subjected to hardw labour, and 
worse treatment than West India 
slaves. Tlie following tables, drawn 
up by Dr Cicland, witli his usual ac¬ 
curacy, will shew your Grace that the 
excess of deaths over the births in 
(i lasgow, in apopula tion say of 170,000, 
years 1827 and 1826, in real* 


Years. 

Baptisms. 

Deaths. 

Decrease. 

1821, 

2,061 

3,686 

1,02.5 

1H22, 

2,072 

3,689 

727 

1H23, 

y,j^5i 

4,267 

1,316 

1824, 

3,102 

4,670 

1,568 

1825, 

3,109 

4,898 

1,789 

1820, 

.3,000 

4,.53ft 

1,.538 

1827, 

2,820 

5,136 

2,316 

1828, 

3,113 

5,912 

2,H29 

8)23,728 

36,836 

13,108 

Average 




yearly, 

2,966 

4,604.5 

1,638.5 


Which returns give a decrease, in 
eight years, in a projiortion ot, say oa 
an average 100,000, as gical as the 
decrease in the Colonics in six years, 
in a slave population of 72(i,00o! 

Buhl, daring, and impuilent, how¬ 
ever, as the deceptions ar() by wliich 
the Anti-Colonists have from lime to 
time imposed u|K>n thin country, the 
whole have been exceeded by that un¬ 
principled and braxen-fuced deetpliou 
which they have practised upon tlie 
credulity of the British public, by 
calling upon it to believe, on their 
mere assertion, that personal slave? 
wrre wholly unknown in our Fast In¬ 
dian territories, and consequently that 
the sugar, and the other tropical pro¬ 
duce tliere raised, were the production 
of** genuine free labour.” 'I'hc Ueport 
entitled Sj.aveuv in Inoia,” pub¬ 
lished by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons, last .‘■’ession of rarliamcnt, and 
dragged to light with much trouble, 
has done away this deception, and the 
faKchood propagated to hUj)port it, iu 
a manner the most couvincing, unde¬ 
niable, and irresistilde. 

The Reijort in question is a valua¬ 
ble and interesting document; more 
especially to those nbo wish to be 
made acquainted with the real stale 
of the population of British India; the 
agriculture and the agricultural la¬ 
bourers of that country ; but as it ex¬ 
tends to nearly 1000 closely printed 
folio pages, it is clearly impossible, 
within any reasonable bounds to com¬ 
prise its various details; and^conse* 
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qurntly I must confine myself to the 
more pieneral statements, extracted 
iront (Ufierent pages of the lleport; 
and ihtsc, which are here adduced, 
and which arc noticed below, will, I 
hope, be considered by your Grace, 


and by every thinking and unpro* 
judiced mind, as proving that person¬ 
al slavery is legal, and exists to a pro¬ 
digious extent, in every quarter of 
Jlindobtan.* 

Personal slaves arc very common 


• KxtractH from a Return to the House of Commons, entitled “Si.atekyin iNDfA,** 

pages *J3&/ofio. 

** Section II.—Of the modes of enfranchising Slaves. 

Whoever ia born from the body of u female slave, and whoever hath been pureha* 
sed for a price, and whoever hath been found by chance any where, and whoever ii 
a slave by descent from his ancestors, these four species of slaves, until they are freed 
by the voluntary consent of their muster, cannot have their liberty. It their master, 
from a principle of beneficence, gives them their liberty, they become free. 

** Whoever, for the sake of enjoying a slave girl, becomes a slave to any person, he 
shall recover his freedom upon renouncing the slave girl. 

** Whoe\'er hath become a slave, by selling himself to any person, he shall not be 
free until the muster, of his own accord, gives him his freedom. If the master, from 
a principle of beneficence, gives him his liberty, he becomes free.” 

“ Section IIJ.—or sucli as arc Slaves and of such us are not Slaves. 

** J! ihu Klav(‘ of any person marries a woman, that woman becomes the slave of 
the same master, unless ^he he the slave of any other person. 

“ It that woman be tiie slave of any person, and lier master gi\es consent to the 
marriage, in tliat case also she becomes the slave of her husband's master.'' 

I am assured from evidence, which, though not all judicially taken, has the 
strongest hold on my belief, that the rondirion of slaves within uur jurisdiction is be¬ 
yond imagination deplorable, and that ciucdties arc daily pruclihcd on them, chlcSy 
on lliose of the lendere.st nge and the weaker sex, which, if it would not give me 

pain to repeat, and you to hear, yet, for the honour of human nature, 1 should 
forbear to particularize. Hardly a man or n woman exists in a corner of this popu¬ 
lous town, will) hath not nt least one slave child, either purchased ui a trilling price, 
or saved perhaps trom it death that might have been fortuuutc, fur k life that seldom 
lails of heiiig miserable.—yfiWri’M, Sir V'i/iiani ./omcs, 1785. 

“ Pur. 30.—Tliere are many obstacles in the woy against abolishing slavery entirely, 
in the Company's dominions', us the number of slaves is considerable, and Che practice 
IS sanctioned both by the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws.” 

1.-.-Sir— In my address of tho Bih ultimo, J had the honour to eommunicatG the 
application which hud been made by the otlicers of tlie Ncpuul Government, to put 

a Stop Co the traffic in ehildreni and tlie measures which, in compliance with that 
application, had been taken." 

** 3.—I'Vom the letter of the magistrate of Bareilly, it appears, that a few dayn after 
the order wua issued, several Riave.trudcr!i coining from the hilla were apprehended 
with forty-iliieeof these children; that none of tliese persona posseRsed any title under 
which they could hr warranted to sell tite children for slaves; that several of these 
cliildicii, u ho had attained an uge of greater maturity, were very happy to get b.u‘k to 
their IhIIk, and that the remainder are now under charge of the mugtsCrale until tba 
Soobah ot Alnioruli sends people to escort them back.” 

“ Mxfrtu't. Bengal I’olilieal Consultations, 13th Dec. ISIO. 

“ Mr Klphinstone to C. T. Metcalfe, Esq. K:c. &c. &c. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt <»t your letter, dated 16th 
ultimo ; and to acquaint you that my reason for permitting the sale of hSaves, was the 
gcuertil pi-inri]>lc of not interfering wulh the laws of tlie country, strengthened in this 
iiistHueu by an indiHiiuct recollection of having received instruct ions iuuiided on that 
principle three or four years ago, when in doubt whether I ought to restore slave* 
who might take refuge in the cantonment* of the Poona subsidiary force. 1 have, 
&c. (Signed) “ M. £lphin$lone, Commissioner.” 

•* Bombay Castle, November 10th, 1819.'' 

“ To W. Wilkins, lisq. &c. &c. &c.” 

Sir—] have Imd the honour to receive your letter of the 21st instant. 

“ J am of opinion that the recent orders for annexing the conquered provinces to 
the Presidency of Bombay, do not in any monner effect former usages of tlie country 
regarding slaves; and 1 therefore beg you will be so good as to regulate, until further 
orders, your decisions in all cases that may come before you, agreeable to the iiistruc- 
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ainonj; tlic Mahoramctiftn population j all employed in afjricnJtural pursuits. 

but the GREATJiST MASS of bUvcs IB The (Uncmg girls, whofillihc Himloo 
(p. 807) amongst the Hindoo popula- temples in every quarter of India, are 
lion, and these slavca again are nearly not only pnmtituteti, but hhtvvn also. 


tions already promulgated under the authority of the honourable the late sole Commis¬ 
sioner. 

(Signed) 2J, PoUiugcr^ Collector.’* 

“ (C. ?.)—To tbe Mngi.strutc in the Zilluh of Kortli ftlMlubsir.” 

Clause .^.—Nothing contained in the aforegoing clauses shall be construed to 
emancipate persons who, hy caste, birtli, and the u>:ages of the country, are liable 
to domestic local slavery, nor be construed to extend to any person the pcnaliies 
in clauses Ist and 2d of this section, tor soiling or (run^ferring us a slave or 
slaves. porsoTis of ihut description, provided that all such sales and (ruiislers are done 
and made in the form and mode prescribed by the cu.stom.s of the country, liut no 
person or persons so held and transferred, shall be carried out or removed beyond 
tbe distiict, the plsce of their imtiviiy; nor shall husbands and wives, pareiitb and 
children, noinadiilts, he separated Irom each othev, and any ])cisi;n or person^ bay¬ 
ing or receiving dumestic slaves, contrary to this regulation, shall furteit tlii-ir pio- 
perty in them, and further be punished by imprisonment for a term nut t-xceedin^ 
two yeoTF.”—r. 738, 739. 

Letter from the Collector of Trichinopoly. 

** 10.—'From what lias been already slated, if will be found that agricultural slavery 
has existed in this district from tune iiniremoriul. i shull now suhinit opinion us 
to the policy or otherwise of abolishing the establishment.”—Page S39. 

“ Par. ,3.—From this tradition, the most loariud natives deduce Iheir first puwer 
over the class of people called in Caiiuro, dl^cl•^ or slavt-. Tiitrc me a vaiicty of 
slaves, uecording to the Slmstir> fifteen ; the following aic (he appellatiui.s ot fw< he 
clashes 111 ('unuia, who nir htItoiirer« on the soil; their iitiiiihei is (stiiiiuled at 

G(i,()0U. 1 have (iu&scd these as slaves, perhaps inconcctly; oiic-lioll are th eided- 

Jy sold, and arc transferred vviili estates, or may be sold. The rtniaiiider s:re ac¬ 
tually in slaveiy ; they are of the same caste, and sell their children, Lul thtinsi Jncs 
work as daily labourers on e.statc-s.'* 

“ 4-.—'Pile light ol sale was, and is still, flu- inasiei’s t\elusive pi-tvil. ge, l■!lh,•r 
with or Without the land j the price vaiics, and is settled amongst the ju;ic).n.>ers and 
selleri*. The usual rules are us follows; For a sluing }ouTig man Irom 12 to 20 
rupees. Do. woman, from 12 to do. A thild, -levcr nndei 1 iiijnes- 

*' It is ciistomory to pas-sn bill tf sale on a bat gam being trade, on umoilgage bond. 
'J'/ic trarifclci by piirolmse or gilt i» ntteiidsd with u slioil reretiu>ii\, botJi betwi-tn 
the seller and giver and receiver, and the slave; the slave diirkssouic water liotn i.is 
brass bason, and calls out, * I am now your slave lor cvei.’ The ?illaluouit, I 
understand, hna guaranteed this right by degrees, both on transfer ol landed ])io]icily 
or in sole in execution of decrees.” 

“ Tiic master can lend his slaves out on hire; he can sell the husbdiid to one 
person, and the wife to another. 'J’Jus is not often done, bc(MU‘-e m-illier of the 
purchasers can be sure ol keeping hU purchase; thus the gieui law ol nature seems 
even ill these humble creatures to lie noknowledged by their owiieis; care isalwu).*. 
taken in purchasing, not to carry the slave to luiy distant cbtute, their attachincnt lu 
the soli on which tiiey were born being well know'ii. 

" Tlic master can sell children; but this is seldom done from the foregoing cause, 
the fear of desertion. 

The master according to his means feeds and clothes Iiis slaves. Hr never 
pays them wages in money, but presents them on tlieir marriages oi puitieuliir ce¬ 
remonies, with a small sum. The qiiiintiiy ot food and clothing to u ^]avc vjmls in 
every talook; it does not seem to he regulated by tiny rule, nllhotigh it would up 
pear that some original quantum obtained. The average iniiy tlius be estimated; 


tono. 

*• A Man—U caaara scer coarse rice, two ru¬ 
pees weight salt, a little beUe-nutenil leaf. 

A Wamon—I aecr. 

<'A Child—j do.^ 


f MITIlIVn. 

" Two pieces of (’.luMiy, I* cubits in some 
talon),s, n cuitalii) an>l roomals given. 

*< 1 do. 7 c'utiiik 

“ 1 do. 1 do. 


** The salt, betle, &c. is optional. It is aUo customary to give them conjee fr^m 
the master's house. 

The master of a deserving slave sometimes gives him a slip of ground, which 
he may cultivate for hia own use. ile also enjoys the produce of buch trees, 
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chaso Hindoo females for the purpose 
of prostitution. “ The majoritif of 
chiMren brought from the )iuIs>”'Kays 
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** are females, who arc porchaseu 

for CONCUniNES, to SUPPLY the STEWS 
AND oaoTiiELS, und some as attend- 
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roots, and vines, as he is permitted to plant; but the riglu in the soil or tree is in 
the master.’* 

7.—'I'lir numlK'i' of slavi's o( all (lescrl|ition8 in Cuiiiir .1 bus never been uorrcctly 
uscert uined, they may be esi iinatcd at 6*2,000. ” 

“ Msiliibar.—To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Fort St 

George. 

** a.—Their numbers may be estimated at about 100,000, of wbieh poibaps urte. 
tweniieth are to I»c lotnid in North IMiilubiir, four twLMitleths in the Centre Taluuks, 
and the remaining fittecn twenlicllis in tlic Southern uiid Eu^tern Tuluoks ; in 
this estimate 1 iiave not ineinded those in Wytiuad. 

“ 0.—Tlioy are slaves of the soil, und arc generally alhiehed to the land of the 
proprietors o( the ground in which they were boni ; but this is by no means con- 
->idoiednii cvscnti<il puint, being frciiiuiitly traiisterred by sale, inortgngts or liirc, ns 
)<mr Ituaul will observe by relercncc to the duenmonts which accoinpaiiy Ihi-. 

“ 7.—'file wealth and respectability of a landholder is as niueli appndated from 
the ijunibcr of Ins slaves, us from any other property lie may be p^l^•‘e‘•hed of. 

*•8.—lly the luus und customs ol the cuinitry, it is us iinpiactieab’e to reduee a 
tii’t-buiii sulifeeL lo a state of l>oiulage, .is it is contrary to tbein tii eiiiaiieipHte a 
i-lu\e; and, ‘ once a slave ulA.ty«u slave,’ lu.-y be eonsidered a motto to l»e jnclixed 
lo fhe Mibjcct of •-luvery i;i IMalubar, uccor liiig to tim ideas of liic j.ulivcs.--J\ 815. 

“ 11.—'I'he mui riiige luiitiaet is made eiitn i-ly utnoiig the parent'^, wnliout any in- 
(eiUrence on llu- pait ol tin* pi ipnctor, to whom, howevci, ii is neecssuiy ttj inukc 

bhoiM) tlic jiiopi'sed ('uniic\U'i<. 

” ly.— in NukIi Malabar, laiul is' eultivulcd by Die owners and iiirid eoolies; but 
in South Malabar, nine tenths of tlic cultivation, more paiticulaily in the rice lands, 
i^ earned on eniirely by t'liuimas.”—V. 810. 

“ 12.—ll hiis never beiii hiaul that a elcMmun teiiileied lo his master the 
uinomiL lie eo'-t hiin, and that the saute has been uceepted, ut d the ebeiinuii lieed 
rrcni slawrj.”—r. 

“ 10.—'fheyave employed in all agricultural works. 

“ 11.—It K liardly heaid that any shave has been pos-essod of properly, from 
witiih I'c could ilcrive hi.s meaii.s of sulisistciiec ; whatever little projterfy lliey may 
he possosscil of IS llu- right of their muster, for whom they must, nndei all liieum- 
staneci, woilc.”—1*. Sj.‘{. 

“ JO.—'Tlic clicrtnakal are to work in the wet and dry lund.s purrumba, and do 
whatever they nniy lie commanded to do. 

“ Ji.—It has Tie\L*i' been heard that n eberman bud l»ccn possessed of any con- 
sitleiubli' property, and hnd woiks of iiis own t»> perform ; it is vciy rare, whi'ii u 
ehei man is jtus-sessod ol a tiitle, and even then lie must woiK lor his inusier.”—868. 

” No. 20.—Extract from Major Walker’s Report on the Tcinn cs of Malabar, 

“ O/iTfiMi.Ts.—'I'lic ('hernmers, aUbougb slaves of the .■«oil,at!d tlic property of the 
owners ot the land, are dislincl Iroin the jei>m, and may be possessed or sold sepa- 
nitely liuni it. 

“ ’J’hc cheimars aie absolute property; they are part of (he live stock on an estate. 
In selling und bu)ii)g1und it \s not necessary that they should follow the .toil; both 
kinds of property arc eiju.illy disposable, and may fall into diifercnt liands. The 
ehcrii.ars may be sold, leu.scd, und mortgaged, like the land itself, or like any cattle 
or tiling. Ttic feuinokur may hire them tor pattom or n-nt indepeiidvnr:) of (his 
,i» nin land, or he may sell them altogether with hisestat?. Tiie pattom on a eliennar 

is four lanams a-year; if they are disposed of on otty, their price is 32 funains j 
if on the attipit ola or jenraon, 49 fnnams.”—P. 866. 

“ 6.—They have not any particular muiks whereby they moy be distinguished, 
except it is their w’rctel'.ed appearance; they arc led und elotlied and subsisted en¬ 
tirely hy their ’masters; ibelr food consists of raggy, the coarsest kind of grain, and 
their clothing is a common cnmly. 

“ 7.—I cannot discover, tliougli I was very particular in my enquiries on the 
point, that they have any rights or privileges, and they arc not possessed of any pro¬ 
perty, neither can they inherit any. 
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ants in Zenanahs/* The practice of ccive, amounts only to 33 rupees, or 

about L.3 sterling i The number 


kidnapping female children to be sold, 
and reserved for sudi a fate, is, we are 
told, p. 903, &C. very prevalent ; and 
the authorities everywhere complain 
and confess, that the powers with 
which they are invested, fail to prevent 
the continuance of this abominable 
system, more especially in the Govern¬ 
ment of Madrits. All the laws uf India 
recognise and guard pc'rsoiial slaves us 
property held in absoi.i-ie uh.iit, 
even whore individuals, in times of fa¬ 
mine, st-Il themselves to support life. 
This class of slaves are known under 

the appcll.ition of ^^Adurni” (p. HhiJ). 
They are numerous, and employed 
chiedy in agricultural labours,—“ com- 
ntlled to luhour” upon n eciving mere¬ 
ly subsisttiicc and raiment, of the 
poorest and most scanty description. 
In the district of South Arcot arc 
17,000 s!av{*h of ihe Sufimh cnttlr, l>orn 
ill a stale of servitude (p. 871). In 
Mauderra ami Ihiidigui, the Ttiflcr 
or 1‘ariah slaves un- Si;ld sejiaratc from 
the land (p fi87) In tlu wet district 
of Trivhinofujh/, tlu' miiuber nf slaves 
is esliuiatcd at io.ooo. I'hcy are sold 
with or without the laud, uiid in this 
district agricultural slavery has ^p. 
693) existed from timr tmuitnuh- 
tiul." The annual (.x)>i'usc of in.n'n- 
tuiuiiig a slave ill this district, tnelii- 
ding every pruilegc which they re- 


of slaves in the district of Canara, is 
estimated at 8^,000. The price in 
that port of the CTOvernuicnt of 3Ma- 
dras is, for a young man, 12 to 26 ru¬ 
pees, (22s. to ^Os.); a woman, 12 to 
24 rui>ce8, and a child, never under 4 
rujMjes, (p. H13 and 811). It was only 
ill 1821-, us we find, p. 417, that the 
Government of Bengal issued an order 
to (i. W. Traii., Ksq. Commissioner 
ol‘ Knuiaotit forbidding in that district 

** THl. SALK t>K WIVES AND WIDOWS 
BY XIIL Hi'SUANDS Oii XliLlK HLIKS !" 

The i>erbonal slave, everywhere in In¬ 
dia, belongs to the master in ausoi utk 
incur. He Is retained, sold, or mort¬ 
gaged, as the master is iticlincd or 
compelled, in the same manner as slaves 
are in tlie West Indies. 

In a li'tter from .1. lliCMAiinsoN, 
Ksq., .ludge and Alagistralc of the 
/illaii oi UHudvfcnitdy to 11. F. (’oi<- 
brooki'j Esq. &c.. duUd 23<l March, 
ISOS, at page 2y9,lu’ proceeds to itute 
under the following heads : 

12. “ I( any ihin^ can to the }>or> 
rtns wiwcii lilt* idvu nf .Juvciy laisf*. in 

t\i'ry human biiast, it ihciillecUun 
that, by the Miilionimeduii laws rospccU 
iiig teniuU- the niusti'i* U nut only 

Iceal lord iil tiuir sctAice*. ior hiboiiuus 
bill lor iliu'.o ol mmivikiI 
hcalioii.s even such us hi', pci verted and 


8.—The power of the masters over (heir slaves is unlimited, except of .couiic 
where the luw iiiiervunes to prinerit cruelty und murder; tliey may Hpi>rupiia{e to 
tiiem whittever wuik they picusc; they may |miii.d] them, and sell them and can 
compel them to uccoinpany them whitherKoever they may go; but they are always 
regarded as the private bervaiits of an individual, uud not us the aluvcb ol the boil." 
—P. 874. 

** The duties of slaves are to attend the cattle und agriculture, and to assist in 

domestic services connected >«ith the house or person of liieir owners. 

** It does not appear tliut eiilraiichiberocut of slaves ever takes place; yet as 
some owners have been reduced to inoigence, and are unable to eniptuy or subbibt 
their hereditary slaves, those persons oie obtcubibly tree, and labour for any perhon 
who will employ tli«ii>.”~l*. bhO. 

** 16.—Malaiiau —In Malabar (cxclubive of Wynaad) the number of biaves is 
estimated by the collector at one liuudred thousand.*’—Page 895. 

** There arc slaves uf seven sorts, one made captive under a standard or in buttle; 
one maintained in conbidenilion uf aeivicc; one born of u female blave in the house; 
one sold, or given, or iiiheiited from anccbtors; and one enslaved by way ul juimisIi. 
roent."—Page 890. 

“ Slaves who hud thus fallen into the hands of others by the right of con. 
quest,or by a voluntory contract, became the ubsohite property of their uiubtcr.-., and 
could be * sold, given, or inherited from unccbtcr.s,’ both by the Hindoo luws us above 
ftaled, and by the laws of other nations. 

27.^The Mussulman slaves, however, are compurativciy few in number; the 
great slave population consists of the Hindoo slaves, of whom none are confined, 
and all of whom, with the exeeplion of u very few, are employed in ogricultuie, und niuy 
be termed field ilaves, though occasionally employed in domestic service. "—Page 897. 
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uuimturul passions may impel his bru¬ 
tality to indulge. The enormity of this di- 
ubolicul law is shocking tubumunity, and 
the hurruia of such u wretch’s situation 
arc nut calmly to be thouglit of. The 
liaughty Islamite deigns not even to per¬ 
suade; and is notonly AUTiioiiLSKUto set 
every tender and delicate sensation at 
naught, but mny oiUnige the 

very Jaws of nature J” 

13. It is not less shucking to reflect, 
that women, who have spent their youth, 
and worn out their persons, in the gross¬ 
est debauchery and prostitution, when 
their f.idod l>eniity no longer produces 
their wonted luxuries, and even (heir 
former paramours in guilt and vice turn 
from them with satiety and disgust, pur¬ 
chase fumale children for the avowed 
purpose of the inofit. liceiiliotis life!” 

jy. (p. 300.) “ There aie districts un¬ 
der the Company’s dominion, wherein, 
to my certain knowledge, (particuiarly in 
Ilham the greatest part nt the 

culCivutuis and liiliuurei', are slaves.” 

:^0. ” The increase ut cultivation, and 
tlie abundance ul grain, make noal- 
leration it. ihu miserable state of these 
unhappy wretehes. If ever so much is 
gained by these )u!> 0 (ireis, they reap iiu 
udvaiitage. A hu.oi ■I’lii.< o.\um.st n.x- 
Ti «j.. scarcely sutticient to cover their 
nakedncs:-,un(] a scanty Hllowanco of the 
inO't eheup and tnipulatublc loud,are iheir 
unironii puiliuii.” 

I’liti Siiiuc autlioiity tells u.^, that 
these slaves arc in a still better state 
than inuliiuitlos of people who arc 
yree; and at page 317, in atiollitr U t¬ 
ter dated .lune MV, iHon, lu: proceidii: 
to State that there arc many thousand 
mule and tVmule slaves held in bond¬ 
age iu tile Company's dominions, and 
subject lo the grossest ullage ; ]tros- 
tiliitioii and every other depravity, un¬ 
der the pretence of shivery, being 
sanctioned uiuh r the Mahoinmedan 
Law."-—The practice of slavery, 
which, wonderful and almost incre¬ 
dible to state, exists, cuntrury to law 

and reason, throughout our dominions 
in Imlia, to a degree scarcely to be be¬ 
lieved ; NOT A Mf.SSULMAN l AMlI.Y 
of even incdiocriiy that has not tmm- 
bars, both of luale and female bla>cs. 
The people about their persons, and 
the female attendants on their women, 
are ahnoiit all slaves ; and, to iny cer¬ 
tain knowledge, they have slaves for 
the purpose of cultivation and field 
labour!' 

It is calculated that there are 
about 20,000,000 of Mabommedain, 
<^ 000,000 of families, in UindoBtan; 


and since every Mussulman family, 
even of mediocrity," has numbers 
both of male and female slaves," wc 
may readily estimate the vast number 
of slaves which there are amongst this 
portion, the smaller portion, too, of 
the population of Hintlostun ! 

At pages -11A and ‘1H>, we are in¬ 
formed, that slavery in Malwa (a 
province of Bengal) is chiefly limited 
to females; but there is perhaps no 
province in India where there are so 
many slaves of thi.s sex. The dancing 
girlb arc all purchased when young, of 
the Nakinti, or heads uf the difiert-iit 
sects, who often lay out large sums iu 
the.se purchases ; i'emale ciuldrkk 

AND YOUNG WOMJbN ARE rURCHASSl) 
IIY Al.l KAKKN. AuiOIlg thc ItojpoOt 

chiefs, these slaves are very numertma, 
and also in thc Itouses of tlie princi¬ 
pal Brahmins; the usage, however, 
descends to the j.owtst rank.s, and 
few mervhnnts vr rnlt'nuitoris with any 
property are without mistrlssi-.s or 
servants of this description. Male 
slaves are rare, and never seen hut with 
ruen of some rank and property, with 
whmn they arc* usually conlidcntial 
servants.”—“ Tiic case is very diffe¬ 
rent with females, w^HO, ai.mosi in 

AVI.HY l.VSTAXfli, ART SOl.D TO I’ROS- 

ii-i. -nov. Some, it is true, rise to 
be favourite mis'i hi sxi-sof their mus¬ 
ter, and enjoy both power and lux¬ 
ury ; while others arc raistil by the 
success in life of tlulr sons j but these 
are The dancing women 

are covnjVNM> 'J'<i a j.ii k or ioil 
AND V 1 CI 5 1 OR TH J^ VROl IT Or 01 H LUS ; 

and some of the Rajpoot chiefs and 
Zemindars in Mnlva, who have from 
fifty to two huiidri'd female slaves in 
their families, after them in 

all the menial labours of their house 
during the dag, send them at night to 
their own dwelling’s, where they arc 
at liberty to form such connexions as 
they please; hut u large irkare of the 
profits of that promiscuous tni uu- 
couRSE into which they fall, is an- 

NUAI.I.Y EXACTED BY TTIEin MAS'JEK, 
who adds ujig children they may hap¬ 
pen to produce, to jus li.st or 
si-AVEs! The female slaves in this 
condition, as well as those of the dan¬ 
cing sets, are not permitted to marry, 
and are often very harshly treated; so 
that the latter, from this cause, and 
the connexions they form, are con- 
BUntly in the habit of running away." 
—There are many instances of liay 
foots, and men of other tribes, partiem- 
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Inrly skllin'g the thild- 

BfiN tvhora th«y have by these slavts, 
anj h]io are deemed to be born in a 
atate of bondage." 

^iich ia thu atate of things in the 
proTince of Bengal. Let ua for a mo¬ 
ment turn to the Gh>Temmcnt of Ma¬ 
dras. J. Cotton, Esq., under date, 
Taujore, Nogapatam, June 17, 1825, 
states that “ slavery" is " according 
to the custom of the country/' and is 

to a greater extent than generally 
understoodand, moreover, that it 

is INC RKASINO !" 

Under the following heads, pages 
9S0 and f)2l, it is stated as follows: 

42. “ The Rules of Alalabar pre¬ 
scribe, that a slave of the ca/ite of 
Ityau, Wateornn^ and Jinrayettf shall 
remain aeventy- two paces from a Brah¬ 
min and from a Nair, forUf»eUjht 
from a Tean ; a slave of tlic Kvma^ 
keer caste «ixUf~four paces from a 
lirahinin and a Nair, and^>W»/ from a 
Tenn ; and the other castes generally 
foTty-eUjht paces from a Brahmin and 
a Nair, zvuXtwtntif-Jour from a 

41. The different castes of slaves 
ketj) a distinction between each other, 

and do not intermarry or eat together. 
AVith the exception of the caates of 
Barayen and Knmdkvv.ry the other 
castes of slaves are kept from eating or 
slaying the cow. These circumstances 
lead to strengthen the idea of their ha¬ 
ving been outcasts, and liaving adopt¬ 
ed me habits of the castes from which 
they originally sprung.'* 

48. ** It is very generally admitted, 
that the price of slaves has risen since 
the Company's (Tovernnient; this is 
attributed to the inchlaseu demanu 
Foa. TiM.M ; and the demand again 
owes its rise to the tranquillized state 
of the country, to an extended rut.- 
TiVATiON, and to a greater number of 
TcanSf and others of the lower classes, 
having l>ccuroe dritivators of land, 
than was usual uni^ the former cus¬ 
tom of the country." 

At pages 816 and 817, we are told 
that ** in all thosedUtricts," (provinces 
under t^„J^overninent of Madras,) 
** the lalfbliijcr who holds the plough, 
and performs the inferior omces of 
husbandry, is of the lowest, poorest, 
most igliorant, yet nmt numerous or¬ 
der of nociely i IN GENEBAI. AN OUT¬ 
CAST, or at least of the degraded caste 
of Hindoos, and therefore usually re- 
sHing in the outskirts of his village, 
everywhere without any property in 
the land, which he can transfer by 


CMay, 

gift, sell, or bequeath; and receiving 
from his employer the Ryot, little 
more than food, with a scanty sup^dy 
of raiment.**—“ It is not, \>erhopsj 
sufficiently known, that throughout 
the Tanicf country, as well as iu Ma¬ 
labar and Canara, far the greater part 
of the labouring classes of the people 
have, /^rom time immemorial^ been in 
a state of ACKNOWI.KliOED DONItAGE, 

in which they continue to the present 
time.”—** As it is not the interest of 
the landlords in Malabar to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, they 
usually dispose of the increasing 
STOCK ONLY for wliich they have no 
immediate use ; but their ptmer to dis¬ 
pose of ALL their slaves, iudependeutly 
of their lands, sclms UNDisi’CTi-in." 

** In regard to the treatment of 
masters towards their slaves, it docs 
not appear to me to beiscuMRKNT on 

THEM TO Al FOUn A SIIUSISTENCE TO 
Tiu.ta sLAvr.‘4, c-xrept when employ¬ 
ed ill their business, and then it is only 
in the low'ert scale or altowancf, 
being gcnetiiUy no more than two mea¬ 
sures of paddy a-day : at other tinu*«, 
their slaves are obliged to sctk .t live¬ 
lihood nt the hands of others, being 
bound only to return to their masters 
when the reason of cultivation again 
commences. Besides this allowance, 
howcvi r, which the slaves receive from 
their ma'^ters on working days, they 
arc entitled, when the crops are reap¬ 
ed, to a small deduction from the 
gross produce, called here * Patioo,’ 
which varies in tiiflerent villages, but 
amounts generally to about 2;[ per 
cent ; and it is usual, wlicn deaths oc¬ 
cur amongst them, for their master to 
ossist them in their necessary funeral 
expenses; and on marriage.s, births, 
and festival days, to grant them pre¬ 
sents, according us their circumstances 
will admit; but these arc acts quite 
voluntary on tlic part of their masters, 
and the slave, it appears, can claim 
NOTHING MORE THAN A DARK SUB¬ 
SISTENCE W'liiLR HE WORKS, and his 
soluuterumj as above dt'seribed, at the 
time of harvest! 

In the Government of Bombay, it is 
sufficient to state that we are told, p. 
341, that slavery is legal in that Pre¬ 
sidency ; and that considerable num¬ 
bers of iemales arc bought and sold. 
W. Chaplin, Ksq., under date 1*00- 
naht December 2, 1819, writes Mr 
Wilkins, in substance, that the in¬ 
flux of alavea from the Xisam’s terri¬ 
tories was a good, otherwise many 
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lives would have perished froia want, 
owinp' to a famine in those territories. 
The traffic," says lie, was the means 
of preventing this result. In a reply 
from the Government, connected with 
the recent orders of annexing the con¬ 
quered provinces to the Presidency of 
Bombay, to an application made by 
Mr WilicioR, sub-collcctor, Xassuck, 
2 lst November, 1819, fur instruciioiis 
how'to act, the Governincnt pointciily 
state thusDo not, in any man¬ 
ner, atfect former usages of the coun- 
ti y regarding slaves;" and those 

ufages." ure pointed out by referring 
to funner instructions. And at page 
III we arc informed, that chihlrcn, 
importel from the hills, and sold in 
the plains of Bcngul, ought not to be 
set free ^iroiniNcuousty. It is even con¬ 
sidered doubtful if their situation 
was notimproved—AMkMOKATKn by 
such imporlaliou!" 

With regard to the general treat¬ 
ment of personal slaves in India, the 
reflecting riadcr can readily judge, 
wlun he considers the state of igno- 
raitC(‘ and degradation in which their 
Iliiuloo mastersaiesunk, and bearsin 
mind the simple facts which, p. 818, 
are thus recorded, in the volume be¬ 
fore alluded to, in a httcr from Se- 
oui.TAKv Conn to the Board of Di¬ 
rectors, IVIftrcli 19, 1819. Tlius 

Their treatment iicressarily i>» 
iTNns principally upon the iMiivi- 
liCAi. ciiAnACTLii of tlicir owners ; 
and wlii-n wo reflect on those evils that 
are inseparable from the mildest state 
of slavery, and consider how large a 
portion of our nwvt industrious sub- 
}c'ets are at present totally deprived of 
a free market for their labour, ati- 
R'luie'j'ti) uv iNiiivKiTANee io a 
Mt-.jiE su5..«;isTiix\tE, and eoM and 
trauf/fernd with the land whirh thv^ 
all, ]iolicy, no Ic^s than humanity, 
would appear to dictate the propriety 
of gradually relieving them from those 
restrictions which liave reduced them, 
and must continue to confliie them, 

TO A CONUlTlOKSCAneELY SUPEKIOn 
TO THAT or Til CAT'I I.t THKV FOl.- 
l.ow AT THK J'LOeC.H ! ’ 

But it may be said, as it has, in¬ 
deed, been attempted to be said, in cer¬ 
tain quarters, that although personal 
slavery really exists in India, yet that 
no slaves are known in the districts 
where the sugar- cane is cultivated, and 
sugar produced from it. The Report, 
from which I have already extracted 


BO copiously, shews us, not merely that 
slavery is general in India, but it par¬ 
ticularizes many of the districts where 
it is most prevalent, and where the 
slaves arc employed in cultivating the 
soil, such as Canara, &c. &c. in Mala¬ 
bar. Now, upon referring to the Re- 
}K)rt upon the East India Sugar Trade, 
printed by or<ler of the East India 
Company some years ogo, we find, 
pages 16-19, 22, and 45, that sugar is 
pr^uced in Haiya, in Northern Ca¬ 
nara, in Soonda, in Haripara, in Ba- 
serapattana, in Randatterra, North 
Malabar, in Talava, in Dinapur, llen- 
gopur, Puranya, Bhagalpur, Behur, 
Patna, Sunabad, Gerakpur, and in 
Masulipatain. In Bengal we find, 
from the same authority, that sugar is 
cultivated and produced in Benares, 
Soonamooky, Kungpore, Pumoah, Syl- 
hit, Beebhoom, Zumlook, Cental, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, Dingipore, 
Bamghuti, Mooshedabad, Niulhra, 
JesRoru, Bhaugalporc, Dacca, Zippo- 
rah, Alynmiibing, Patna, &c. (Pp. 
156.209.) 

This is agricultural India, my Lord 
Duke ! This is the country without 
slaves; and this is the land of Puee 
Laboua and Fuee Labour Su- 
r.AR," about which we have heard so 
much, and which we have been arro- 
gunlly tnlil ought to receive all our fa¬ 
vours uud all our regards! Thus it 
stands before us, from unquestionable 
and in(lis])utablc documents, the re¬ 
verse in all tilings to that which its ig¬ 
norant or its deceiving champions have 
represented it, and ytt represent it to 
be! Can any one of the calumniators 
and accusers of the West India Colo¬ 
nies produce, in any thing that is esta¬ 
blished, or that passes within these 
possessions, a picture to match, or even 
to approach near in resemblance to the 
above picture which British India c.\- 
hibits, and which these official refer¬ 
ences have enabled me to bring before 
your Grace and the country ? 

Who is it, roy Lord Duke, that can 
peruse the volume referred to, or even 
tbeshortextracts which have just been 
given from it, and still continue to 
bluster aud to declaim about the ab¬ 
sence of personal slavery in India,— 
“ Free Ijubour,*’ and ** Free Ijihour 
SvgaF’—yvhtn the fact stands con¬ 
firmed, beyond contradiction or dis¬ 
pute, that the number of slaves in In¬ 
dia is incredibly great (in Malabar 
180,000, page 90<D i that the slaves 
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everywhere are BMpfoyed in ayriouku^ 
rul labour; that suprar and rice are (.he 
productiona of agricultural labour; 
and that alavta are moat uuoacroua in 
those fertile districts where sugar is 
most abundantly produced ! Who is 
it, 1 may be pennltted to repeat, that, 
iu the face of these docuinenta, hud 
upon the table of the Legislature at 

the command of the advocates of the 
free labour svstem, will again stand 
forward, and cant, and whine, aud 
declain),about the superior beauty and 
innocence of East India sugar, and 
about the greater blackness and guilt, 
as compared to it, of West India su¬ 
gar ? and what is this country now to 
think of the myriads of publications 
and their authors, andof thotk' innume¬ 
rable battalionsof petitions whichhave 
fiiU'd every house and every hovel of 
the United Kingdom, and wliich con¬ 
tinued, year afttr year, to inundate 

and to overload the tables of our le¬ 
gislature, the basis of the whole of 
which was the most palpable and iu- 
famous falsehoods ? and what, my 
Lord Duke, is the Itritish public to 
thinkof that Government and that Le¬ 
gislature, whicli have, during so many 
years, not only allowed these gross and 
glaring falsehoods to remain uncon- 
tradictud, but even proceeded to legis¬ 
late, in obedience to the statements in 
which they were contained, as if these 
had bein accurate and just? The 
heart sickcut: at such unaccountable, 
reprehensible, and dangerous proceed¬ 
ings. The man, my Lord Duke, who, 
afur this, talks about the absence of 
slavery in India, who exhibits his de¬ 
clamation and hia placards about 
** East Imoia Faas Laaoun iSu- 
oAJi,” is a cheat and an impostor, and 
ought to be treated and to be punish¬ 
ed as such. 

1 do not, my Lord Duko, enter up¬ 
on this subject,—1 do not adduce 
tliesc facts,— in order to throw odium 
u{>ou, or to raise a clamour against, 
luy fellow-subjects in the East Indies, 
the Government of that country, or 
tbe Government of tlie Parent State; 
hut I adduce them to disprove the in¬ 
famous falsehoods, whidi ignorant, 
prejudiced, and interested men liave, 
during the last six years, so widely cir- 
culatedjover this country, in order that, 
by doing so, they might injure and 
ruin the most valuable Colonial pos^ 
sessions whicli were ever owned by 
fhis, or by any other country* These 


are my ehjeots; aud every principle of 
honour, justice, and truth, demands 
of those who have been unwarily led 
to assist in the dissemination of the 
falsehoods alluded to, that they should 
endeavour to counteract their baneful 
pn^ress, by circulating and proclaim¬ 
ing the truth. 

'L'he conduct which Great Britain 
has pursued to her Colonics, and 
the treatment which those possessions 
have of late years received from her 
hands, have, my I.ord Duke, disgraced 
her name, tarnished iier character, and 
excited the surprise and the astonish- 
ment of every civilized nation. Their 
name vilified, their character blasted, 
their prayers laughed at, their consti¬ 
tutional demands for justice treated 
with contempt, and their property 
ruined or endangered.—what, my Lord 
Duke, is left them which man can 
value f livery unreasonable and irra¬ 
tional system which had been concoct¬ 
ed ill Great Britain for their govern¬ 
ment, was taken to be infallible. Ue- 
wonstrance against itv application was 
trealo<l as the work of ignorance, pre¬ 
judice, ‘‘ i oNTUMAt V and punish¬ 
ment of the contmiiacioUsS rebels was 
denounced and demanded accordingly. 
Every document that Anti-Colonial 
prejudice, venom, hatred,ui)d inisuhief 
required, or contrived to require, from 
the Colonies, was most carefully sup- 
plieil )>y tl)e order and by thea.ssistancc 
of CJovcrnniene, and afterwards as care¬ 
fully mutilated and inihreprtsciiied, 
garbled and confounded, to suit the 
particular purposes of those who called 
for it. Oil the other hand, every do¬ 
cument that came from the ColonicB, 
or which was culled for, for the purpoac 
of pointing out tbe fabrications, mis¬ 
representations, and errors, of the ene¬ 
mies of tbe Colonies, was either with¬ 
held, or drugged to light with reluc¬ 
tance, and too often when it was too 
late to render the service iiitendud; 
or, if given at all, tva& only suffintl to 
apjiear in a mutilated shape, and us 
confonoable as possible to the theories 
in vogue in Britain. Witness, tny Lord 
Duke, all ilie returns tliat have, from 
time to time, been required from that 
den of death and iniquity, Sierra Leone, 
and the Appendix to thelleport of the 
Commissioners of Enquiry, yet with¬ 
held and suppressed 1 Witness the Ex¬ 
port by Six C. BunnaT-r and Mn 
Kinchala, &c. r^arding the Govern¬ 
ment Estates in Demerara and Ber- 
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bice, altogether withheld; Taluable 
pa[)er8 sent by Sir Ralph Woodford, 
regarding Free Labour, wholly with¬ 
held ; and the otlier papers from TrU 
tiidad, such as the Procureur Syn¬ 
dic’s Report withheld, and others most 
barbarously mutilated before being 
presented to Parliament; the Reiwrc 
of the CommiBsionerg of Enquiry at 
Jamaica, in answer to Dr Lushingtou, 
regarding the case of Laceme and 
Eiroffiiry, altogether concealed; the 
llaytian Papers, as 1 have heard, cut 
up by the Forcign-OfHcc shears, and 
various important communications 
from the Governors of the diiferent 
CuloiiicN, most im])ortant for the i)eo- 
pic of Great Britain to liave known, in 
a question, and at a time, in which 
tiicy were called to decide u)>ou, and 
to take away, the privileges, the liber¬ 
ties, and the properties of their child- 
rtn ! la such a courai riglit, my Lord 
Duke? Ih ibis boiie'-t r No! 

Disgraceful, p.tiiiful, and humilia¬ 
ting as the fact is, nevcrlluless it is, 
I believe, the fact, that the visitor who 
darcil to tell the truth with regard to 
the C'olonio wan not, in t’ntes ))ast, the 
most welcome at the public Depart- 
metits of this country. The informants 
who tiicre met with attention, incou- 
ragemeiit, and were 

those eunuing, inti rested, unci pljusi- 

ble individuals, wlio framed iluir tale 
to suit the scheme which was in view, 
or the theory which iriuinphed for the 
iiioineiit in the quarters alluded to, and 
in tho.'.c irresponsible quarters whicli 
drove, and winch were permitted to 
mislead and to drive, thc authorities of 
this country in their career of error 
and injustice. An insulted t'ountry, 
and (Joluiiics distressed and Crainplt'd 
Upon beyond precedent or example, 
demand the ex^KiBure of such men; 
and should I ever again take up my )ien 
on this subject, some of them shall be 
exposed. At home and abroad they are 
known; and if they are w'ise, tliey will 
keep themselves quiet for (he future. 
Dishonesty, profligacy, and treachery, 
cannot always ocape the chsstiscnient 
which they merit; nor can canting 
about slavery secure, from the casti¬ 
gation which they merit, those men 
who have fleeced their fellow-sulgects, 
nud who pursue the ignominious course 
hinted at, in order to gain friends and 
interest in Great Britain to protect 
them from the consequenoei of their 
Colonial delinquoneice. 


How diflereort, my Lord Duke, ii 
the treatment which the Colonies re¬ 
ceive at our hands, from the treatment 
which the Colonies of other countries 
receive from tlicir respective parent 
states 1 Take, fur example, the Ne¬ 
therlands. The good people of that 
country were, like their brethren in 
this, moved by the false representa¬ 
tions of the Anti. Colonists in Eng¬ 
land, and by the unaccountable com¬ 
plaisance of the British Government 
to these enemies of the Colouies, and 
led to l>elieve, that the Dutch West 
India Colonics were a burden to the 
state, and that policy and humanity 
required the emancipation of the slaves. 
The government of the Netherlands, 
however, did nut, like the rulers of 
lireat Britain, yield to the clamours of 
ignorance, and at once adopt the rash 
resulutioii.s of the British Parliament. 
Nol The Dutch government wisely 
detirniined, in the first iuslancc, to as- 
eiTLain if the allegations ug.iiust lltc 
^Vcat Indians were true; and for this 
purpose, AIujor-Generai Vandisn Houck 
(who had hi'ld a cunsiilerable property 
in luva, and had fur many years di- 
rcetul the agricultural Colonies for the 
poor of Uullaud,) was sent to the 
Dutch West Indies, in order to exa- 
mine and r. port on the nal state of 
things, 'i'be n suit of this enquiry is, 
as 1 am iiiibrincd, that he has recom¬ 
mended extensive alterations in the 
commercial law’s, all of which, both 
pluutirs and mcrchuiits acknowledge, 
will increasv the prosj>erity ol' the Co* 
lollies; but that, on the subject of 
slave emancipation, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that the result would be ruin 
to the Colonies, and that the subject 
should not be entertained by Govern¬ 
ment, beCaUSe Resolutions being (lass- 
cd to the effect that emancipation 
would be enforced at acme future )>c- 
riod, will have the certain effect of di¬ 
minishing the valite ol' the property, 
and the commercial credit of the plant¬ 
ers, on which the value of the Colo¬ 
nics to the parent state inaiuly de¬ 
pends ; and also of setting the uiastt-r 
and slave in a state of hostility and 
erobilteTed feelings towardsea.ii other, 
a state opposed to the welfare and hap¬ 
piness of botli parties. The conse¬ 
quence of this wise and rational pro- 
oeeding, my Lord Duke, is, that con¬ 
fidence and prosperity dwell in the 
Dutch Colonies. The West India 
plntersin Holland congratulate them- 
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selves on being placed under ft Go- giddy triumphs fVe(mentIy, sometimes 
veriiment where reason, justice, ahd ^Stsst travelling to the Colonies, reach 
common sense, prevail over prejudice, my ears. In this way it came to my 
injustice, aud ignorance. Their Co- knowledge that, about twelve months 
loniul Office is also very differently ago, the labouring machinery of the 
chosen uitd appointed from what has Colonial Offict was cock-hoop'* re- 
been witnessed in other countries, garding the increased and increasing 
wliich arrogate to themselves a larger produce of the Colony of Trinidad for 
share of knowledge. In it there are the year preceding ; ft circumstance 
few persons employed who liavc not which was of course set down as the 
liud some experience in the Colonies, result of the Order in Council. They 
jlfr the Under Secretary, has a sung Te Deum, on tliis account, in 
great deal of practical knowledge, ob- the office in question, while at the 
taiiied by a long residence in the Co- same moment me Anti-Slavery Socic- 
lollies. Besides him, there arc not in ty, in the liall of t rccinasons' Tavern, 
the office, as has been found in other were denouncing Trinidad as the grave 
Colonial offices,individuals represent- of slaves above all the West Indies! 
ing, and w<»rking the work of, any This discrepancy in the accounts it is 
Dutch Anti-Coloiiists; nor arc any ir- not my business to reconcile. My oh- 
responsible, ignorant, malevolent, and ject is, from two plain and undeniable 
mischievous advisers encouraged or facts, to point out the cause of the in- 
listened to. crease alluded to. Firxt^ Cocoa plan- 

Has Great Britain, my Lord Duke, tations liad, from the low prit\- whirii 
adopted this rational course to lur still cocoa brouj’ht in tlic Kurojic.in iriar- 
inurc valuable and extensive ('oloTiies? ket, ceased to rcjiay the culiivatois*. 

No, my Lord Duke, no! Her coun- Cocoa plantations were therefore either 
scUors, her advisers,andherdirectors, thrown into sugar cultivation, or the 
on Colonial subjects, liuve been in all slaves upon them tran^lerrcd to sm^ar 
tilings individuals of different feelings estates. Srntmlltf, IH^I was the list 
and character; and if, by chance, she year wherein slaves were pcrniitteii to 
at any time lieretoforc stumbled upon be carried from the poor islands to 
an honest individual to send to the leeward. In that year a considerable 
Colonics, in tiiosc few enquiries which nuralicr, perhaps HOO, were iiiiporli'd 
it has been considered necessary to into Trinidad from the qtturi4.r imii- 
makc, but which never touched the tioiicd. These were fixed t ii sugar 
real merits of the question, his infer- estates. Such a number, emplo>etl 
mation was invariably scouted and on a soil so rich as the soil of Trini- 
thrown aside, as the work of igno- dad is, would increase tlie crops above 
rauce; and tbc tales of his tbeoretical 2000 hhda. The effects of ih^ir Ja- 
and ignorant colleagues swallowed bour came pretty fully into operation 
with avidity, and listened to as truths for the crop of 1K!27 and these, with 
undeniable and irresistible. The Le- the additional hands taken from cocoa 
gislaturs of Aldermanbury Street, or and put upon sugar estate.'), were the 
]'rcciDa8onB'Tavcrn-*~ihc^ua‘tona,the real causes of the increaH'.'d crops of 

Siep/icrtSt and the Macaulajfs, of the Trinidad, at which the wiseacres in 
)ear—were the counsellors sought out DowningStreetwcrcexultingasif they 
and listened to; and their converts bad been the effects of their wisdrm. 
and myrmidons—the Dotiganc, the In my last letter, I alluded to the 
/Vju»;r«, nnd theJeremfe# oftheday-o case of Lecesne and Kscoffi.ry, the 
the oracles of thu British Colonial Of- two philanthropic playthings wltieh 
ficc, on every thing connected with have lately made their a))j).arancc in 
our most valuable Tropical Colonial England. I adverted to the case of 
possessions. these men, in order to bring before 

1 make it my busineRS to learn what your Grace the extraordinary and re¬ 
passes on Colonial subjecU; and as preliensilde fact, that documents which 
the Anti-Colonists who are in, or who bad been officially transmittKl from 
communicate with Downing Street, Jamaica to the Colonial Office, in 
arc not slow in telling to thdr brothers their case, had, somehow or oOier, and 
in affection and pursuits, whatever by some hand or other, been dtered 
turns up favourable to their theory and falsified, after erasures made upon 
and llieir views, and thus, though li- them. For the statement made, I 
ving remote trom head-quarters, their produced my authority. It stands un- 
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contradictci], except by the miienble 
attempt made by one of the partks 
mentioned, tbrougU the columna of a 
Sunday newspaper too contemptible 
to name or to notice to your Grace. 
The chief point of the answer consist¬ 
ed in the customary Anti-Colonial 
falsehoods and calumnies levelled 
against the bumble individual who 
has now the honour to address you. 

My intention was to have gone a little 
dce(>er into this case, and to have 
brougltt before your Grace the hideous 
load of fraud and falsehood on which 
the volume called the Vellow Book, 
printed by their champion. Dr Lush- 
ington, appears to have been founded 
and got up ; but this trouble is saved 
me by the able and unanswerable de> 
fence of his conduct, and the exposure 
of the conduct of the Anti-Colonial 

defcmlers of those two persons, which 
JVIr Bufiu.i;, the late Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral of Jamaica, has just made. His 
defence is addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Georol Murray, and 
is, no douht, ]>laced in the hands of 
jotir Grace, which rentiers it unne- 
cosNury lor mu to say one word more 
on the subject,—a subject to which 
the champions of Lecesne and Es- 
coffery will scarcely again allude. 

Afnr vuch an expose, it may be 
asked, atul 1 hope and trnst that it 

will, iny T.ord Duke, be asked, callid 
for, ami dmawdfv/, why these two 
men arc kept in T^ondon, in tlie style 
of gentleinun, at the expense, as I am 
told, of this suffering country f and 
further, why the sum of L.10,000 of 
the public money is intended to be gi¬ 
ven, as I hear it reported that it is to 
he given, to two men of colour, natives 
of llayti, and for some time resident 
in Jamaica, and whom the Duke of 
Manchester, shortly before tlic .break¬ 
ing out of tile last Negro rebellion, in 
that itJaiul, considered himself autbo- 
rized and justified, in the discharge of 
his important duty, to ship off the is¬ 
land, under the alien law, to use his 

words, ** AS persons of a DANOSa- 

ous AND Hospirious character;** 
and ** because,** says his Grace, in his 
dispatch to Earl Bathurst, July 30, 
1821, with respect to the policy of 
sending away Lccesne, the late triids 
in St George, and numerous examina¬ 
tions since taken in Kingston, before 
a very active intelligent Magistrate, 

PROVa THAT HE WAS CONCBRKKO 

WITH TJis coNsriaAToas in that |)a- 


rish, that he bad supplied them with 
arms, and that his hodsb was the 
place of resort of all duaffected persona 
of all denominations?’* An insulted 
and a suffering country has, with such 
documents before her, a right to ask 
the preceding questions at her rulers, 
and a right to receive an honest, sin¬ 
cere, and explicit answer. 

Dr Lushington’s hook, as your 

Grace can scarcely fail to know, was 
written, supported by bagfulls of af¬ 
fidavits, to prove that these two 
men were born in Jamaica, and con¬ 
sequently not (Uient, His dear 
friend,** Mr Courtkay, who was, 
with Dr Lushington, one of the secret 
judges in this case, considered, and in 
fact certified, the Doctor’s book to he 
unanswerable and invincible. Ills 
Majesty’s Government, however, seem 
to have been of a very difterent opi¬ 
nion ; for, in the spring of last year, 
when it became whisiK^rcd tliat the 
Government was determined to send 
tliese two men back to Jamaii'a, exone¬ 
rated and indemnified as British-born 
subjects, it was required of the Colo¬ 
nial bccreiary, by several gentlemen 
connected with that island, if such 
was the fact, and the reason asked for 
a proceeding so unexperteil and extra¬ 
ordinary. Mr Huskisson, after promi¬ 
sing that they should not be sent buck 
until their case was further examined 
into, stated that Government bad in¬ 
tended to act as it hud been stated, not 
because these men were British sub¬ 
jects born in Jamaica, as they them¬ 
selves, Dr Lushington, and his affida¬ 
vit-men, had asserted, but becaufc 
they were British subjects born in St 
Domingo, at a time when the British 
forces held military possession of mmc 
forts and places in that island. The 
sovereignly of it we never had, or could 
obtain; and, by tbe same motle of 
reasoning, all the Portuguese, Spa¬ 
niards, French, Avauese, &c. &c. that 
were born while British troops lield, as 
conquerors, possession of any of ilio re¬ 
spective countries, are British suhjecU;. 
This Anti-Coluuial doctrine will not 
do- Mr Huskisson’s letter just allu¬ 
ded to, is dated May 27, 1828, and is 
addressed to C. N- Pallmeu, Kfq. 
M. P., and I extract from it the fol¬ 
lowing passages, in proof of what I 
state:— 

I am, however, not only willing, 
but desirous, that you should know 
what the facts are upon which that 



Opinion is founded, and tliey may be 
recapitulated in a very few words, as 
follows; 

** According to the statemenU of the 
witnesses adduced toprore the tbreigir 

birth of these persons, it would appear 
that Lectme was bom out of wedlock 
at Fort au Frinec^ in St Domingo, on 
the 6th July, 1796, and that Eseoffery 
was also bc^ out of wedlock, at St 
Marks, in St Domingo, at the end of 
the year 1798 ; that upon the evacua¬ 
tion of Fort au Prince and St MarkSf 
they both quitted the places of their 
birth, accompanied by their natural 
parents and relations; that they have 
never since lived under the protection 
of the Government of St Domingo, but 
have continued to reside, under the 
protection of the British Government, 
in Jamaica. 

** Such being the facts alleged by 
those who were called upon to di-prove 
the right of Leoesne and EsroBlry to 
the character of British subjects, it 
remains to be added, not from their 
evidence, but as a mere matter of his¬ 
tory, tint Fort ntt Frinrc was taken 
po^scfcsion of by the Dritish forces on 
the 4th of June, 1794, and St Marks 
in December, 1793, and that posses¬ 
sion of both these places was retained 
by the British troops till the year 
170B.’' 

I neither intend to canvass the law 
nor the history of the ex-Secrctary, 
but to point out the fact, that in op¬ 
position to Dr Dushington’s unanswer¬ 
able hook, to the affidavits of the in¬ 
dividuals themselves, and the budgets 
brought forward by their friends,— 
the British Government, through their, 
in this case, proper organ, the Colo- 

ni;)l Secretary, decide that these two 
men of colour were really natives of 
Hayti! With this remark, I have 
only farther to obstTve, that tlie Duke 
of ISIanchcfiter, who sent these men 
away from Jamaica, and the Attorney- 
General under whose legal advice tnc 
Colonial Government acted, are both 
in this country, where T^ecesne and 
Escoffery also are ; and it tnu&t be 
asktd, why, if they have been unjust¬ 
ly and oppres'ivefy treated, d(f they 
not apply to a British court of Justice, 
and a British Jury, for redress and 
coinp(*nMation ? Why, my Lord Duke, 
but because they and their defenders 
know that they cannot bamboozle and 
ntislead a British court, and a British 
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Jury, as they can or are permitted to 
mislead, the Colonial Office, and cer¬ 
tain inmates thereof. 

The Colonies, my Lord Duke, are 
not only unkindly, but most unfairly, 
treated by the parent state. Every 
error and every crime, every narrative 
and every tale, often false, always ex¬ 
aggerated, and always misrepresented, 
is constantly brought forward, and 
each represented as the ffenerai cha- 
raoter of society in the Colonics, and 
the result of the system there esta¬ 
blished ; instead of being, as those 
things are, where the narrative is real¬ 
ly true and correctly stated, the occa- 
rional rcsnlt of the imperfections and 
passions of human nature. But I 
will ask the Colonial calumniators to 
point me out any description of crime 
committed in the Colonies, which is 
not committed, and that with deeper 
features of guilt, in England. And 
further, T will iniiintaiii, that in pro¬ 
portion to the population, crimes, while 
ihcfic are witnessed less flagrant in 
their nature, are uUo of much less 
frequent occurrence in the Colonics, 
than in thr United Kingdom of tircat 
Britain and Ireland. Moreover, my 
Lord Duke, were any foreigner to act 
by this country, as the Anti- Colonists 
do by our ('«>lonies—were any forcicn- 
cr, or any insulted Colonist, to collect 
and blazon abroad the ocenmunl 
crimes, the atroeitiea. and the hor¬ 
rors, the vices, the anfferinps, ond the 
nitserics, which prevail in this coun¬ 
try, as thepeticra/ character of society, 
and the correct state of the population, 
—wliat a catalogue would the records 
of our criminal courte, and our police 
offiecB, fvon but for one year, lay be¬ 
fore US, without the help of exaggera¬ 
tion ! and what would the people of 
England say to such an ungentTous, 
unjust, and unfeeling way of repre¬ 
senting their state, and of determining 
their cltaractcr f ytt is not this the 
way in which too many people in Eng¬ 
land treat our Colonies r 1 read, iny 
Lortl Duke, in our public Journals, 
of femalt'N bting whippt'd in England 
—of females being hanged, and sent 
to the tread mill—1 read of females 
starving in our streets, and in the most 
misLTable hovels, to which poverty and 
despair drive them with tneir naked, 
helpless, starving children around 
them,—I read of these things as every¬ 
day occurreuces, and which scarcely 
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ever excite a tear or a sigh—never re¬ 
lief iroin our Black philautbroniets. 

Volumes mif^ht be filled with cases 
of cruelty, sufiering, ami hardship, 
which white men and women, infants, 
orphans, are doomed to experience in 
England, without a hand to succour, 
or a friend to lament their fate ; yet 
vfvre 1, or any other, to instance th^e 
as exhilMting the true character of 

Englishmen, would it not be said, and 
justly said, that such conduct waa most 
ungenerous—most unjust—most infa¬ 
mous ? 

To enter the lists against AntUColo- 
nial champions and accusers—to de¬ 
fend the Colouii’s against the attacks 
of talschood and malice—to rescue 
their characters from unjust charges, 
and to expose the crooked ways, the 
errors, the falsehoods, and tlic chica¬ 
nery of the more violent and ignorant 
cnoinics of the ('olunios, is, I am well 
aware, to subject every one who at¬ 
tempts it, to every species of reproach, 
slander, and venomous attack, toge¬ 
ther with huiiig,iii theohl cuckoo slang, 
set down as iho defender of personal 
slavery in t])c abstract—a false accusa¬ 
tion, wliich has been made and repeat¬ 
ed against me* by all the unjuincipled 
host of writers wlio advocate the rob* 
bery of their fellow-subjects, 'i’ruili 
anil justice, however, treat their ve¬ 
nomous attacks with contempt, and 
tread their malignant labours under 
foot with disdain. I'hey arc seldom 
worth a thought. There is one attack, 
howe\ IT, more directly levelled against 
myself, through the columns of a well- 
known lAadiriff Journal,*' which re- 


qtnres to be noticed, ttd whidi de¬ 

mands castigation and exposure. 

It in substance—for my limits fw- 
bid long referenees—it charges the 
lAMidon West India Committee with 
levying a tax of L.20,000 per annum 
on produce imported; and which sum, 
the wrltCT asserts, they expend in 
hiring periodical publications to advo¬ 
cate their cause. And, says be, Their 
present more active pt^tisans (for the 
Quarterly has of late confined itself 
to an occasional growl at Sierra I .cone) 
opprar to be Blackwood, John Bull, 
the Morning Journal of London, and 
the Couriers of London and Gla^ow. 
But how many more joumala are kept 
silent by the influence of the pro- 
slavery rent, it may be leas easy to as¬ 
certain.” And, saya he, the journals 
opposed to slave emancipation are *'aIso 
the most vehementlj^ opposed to every 
measure of lifMtralttjft whether com¬ 
mercial or political, as well as the 

most outrageamslij abusive of ilic Duke 
of Wellington since be has spoken 
(whether wisely or not, toe leave io 
wUer heuita to deci<le,) of piving peace 
to Ireland," concluding the putting 
forth of his Sierra Leone bile thus: 
“ They now permit their (the West 
India Committee) mercenary journal¬ 
ists to take up the cudgels tor Don 
^Iiuur.L, and to revile the Duke of 
Wellington himself as a traitor to his 
king and country.” 

Such are the labours of defeated 
malice, of rankling malevolence, and 

of exposed delinquency. I have ad¬ 
verted to them, because they have ap¬ 
peared in the columns of the Times ; 


* The object of my labours in tbe Colonial contest, my Lord Duke, was, from 
facts which could not be denied, and from authorities which could not be contradict¬ 
ed, to disprove-the false statements and tales circulated by tbe Anti-Coionisls over 
this country;—.in a few words, to shew and to prove, that tlie alave population of 
the West Indies was not in the degraded and neglected state that tbe Anti-Colonists 
represented the whole to be; but that, on the contrary, their situation was in many 
respects preferable to the situation of the labourers in this country. Tiits was my 
statement—these were my labours; and that I have been correct, and my caluroni. 
ators wrong, the following letter from the celebrated ItooEav Owiiin, Biiq., written 
on hoard his Majesty’s packet-ahip, Sraav, January 17tli, 1889, two days’ soil irom 
Vera Crux, will shew. 

“ 1 was anxious to see the state of slavery in Jatpaica, which I had an opportunity 
of witnessing at Kingston. And after conversing witii several of the domestic slaves, 
and seeing the proceedings of a large number in tbe market-place, for two hours, 
and meeting great iiuinbera coming from tlic roountaina, and other parts of llie i‘oun- 
try, as 1 was going to the Admirars and the Bishop’s residences, some distance ui 
the interior, 1 have no hesitation in stating most distinctly, that their condition, 
with the exception of the term slavery, is, in most respects, aETT£jt than that of tbe 
working classes in Great Britain, and that a very large portion of the operatives and 
labourers would most willingly £XC9ancl eituations with them !’’ 
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which journal has lately, from disin^ 
terested motives, no doubt, set itself 
forward as the advocate and the organ 
of your Groce. Previous to th is wheel, 
the pui>er in question was so univer- 
sdly known as the circulator of false¬ 
hood and calumny, that no person 
paid any attention to its statements; 
and, in noticing it, I ought to apolo> 
gize, as I do apologize to the leaders 
of the honest and the honourable pages 
through which I have the honour to 
address you, for introducing the name 
of that journal into them. The read¬ 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine will 
remember, though your Grace may 
not at present have time to do so, the 
period when the “ Leading Journat* 
was outrageously abusive,” and took 
the lead fii defaming, in accusing, in 

censuring, and in condemning your 
Grace as a man, as a general, and as a 
minister—as being, in fact, traitor 

to your king nnd <ioitntrg” beyond 
all men either in Europe or in Great 
Britain—remember the time, scarcely 
twelve months ago, when it broadly 
expressed a hope, that a Brutus’ 
would be found in Great Britain to 
rid her of you the Times, my i.erd 
Duke, wliich is well known to be a 
mere stock-jobbing hack—that journal 
which, for the solo object of gain, de¬ 
fended and attempted to wash vice of 
the deepest dye as fair as unsunned 
the journal which has for 
many years advocated the cause and 
the character of every traitor in every 
country; and which, only the other 
day, crowned its labours, and comple¬ 
ted its character, by levelling, in aspirit 
the most vile, the most cowardly, and 
the most cruel, calumnies against 
branches of the Boyal h'amily of Great 

Britain, which went to charge them 
with being guilty of acts not more 
criminal in the eye of our hiw, than 
these arc degrading to human nature 
•^calumnies, my Lord Duke, which 
are as false as they were foul; but 
which must have wounded most keen¬ 
ly the bosom of our gracious Sove¬ 
reign, your master, and whom you, 
my Lord Duke, more than all other 
men. and above all other men, were 
bound by every principle of duty and 
honour to defend against the cowaidly 
attacks of every calumniator and ac- 
suser of his House and his Family. 

The words, however, ** spolten, 
whether wisely or not,*’ &c. aa regards 
youT present measures connected with 


Ireland, led me to suspect, that even 
the conductor of the Times would not 
stultify himself by appearing to doubt 
the propriety of measures which Ite 
had so loudly and so unreservedly 
praised, or that there were or could be 
any ** heads** in this country ** wiser” 
than his own, and that therefore the 
article in question could not be his, 
though, from the manner in which he 
has published it, he has, and for rea¬ 
sons whicli the Aldcrmanbury Street 
and *‘fw//«ewc<'”cau, nodoubt, 
explain, thought proper to father it. 
Accordingly, I was enabled to trace 
the words to be the effusion of that 
hoary misrepresenter of truth, the 
compiler of the Anti-Slavery Ueporler, 
(a publication which surpasses all 
others in falsehood.)—a being wito 
does not appear to have two correct 
and honest ideas on any thing con¬ 
nected witli tlicse subjects; fur in the 
stupid pamphlet inaiuiiously publish¬ 
ed by Keuuvth Mnenuluyf and also in 
the letters signed “ ANr.i.us,”aiiil in¬ 
serted some ycau a^u in tbc New 
Times Journal, wc ibid nearly all the 
words, and siuularly applied ; in the 
latter more especially, as in the phrase, 
“ The Bulls, and the Blackwoods, and 
the Couriers of London and Glasgow,” 
—better cumpaiiY to be classed with, 
certainly, than tbc Anti-Slnvvry Ue¬ 
porler, TliC Times, and tbc sup[)ri Sicd 
Sierra Leone Gazette. 

In addition to ilicsc general remarks, 
it appears necessary to observe, that if 
to support Don Mhjuv.l be to riuder 
** a nuin a traitor to his kiuy nnd 
country,** your Grace would do well 
to look around you in time, for really 
there is no saying, in these changc.'ible 
times, how soon your Gnace, as a Bri¬ 
tish Minister, may, by acknowledging 
Don Aliguel us the lawful Sovereign 
of Portugal, get yourself ranked on 
the black li^-l kept by the Times and 
its miserable contributor. 

The venom of the article in question 
being principally directed against my¬ 
self, is proof sufficitut that rny labours, 
in tile cause of trutliand justice, have 
not been in vain,—have done good, 
not “ harm,** (for to get at truth, wc 
must reverse whatever is stated in the 
Times,) and that, at the tame lime, 
from tl»e Anti-Colonial profligacy 
which has been brought to light, I 
have made these wholesale mercena» 
ry” calumniators of our Colonics feel 
severely tlieir unprincipled conduct. 
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The writer, hackneyed in the de¬ 
vices of falsehood, attempts to brand 
me as a " mercenary” writer, employ¬ 
ed by the West India Comniiticc to 
act as they direct. In the face of my 
country, I brand the accusation as an 
odious, u wilful, and u dediberate false¬ 
hood ; and I challenge, and I d ire, 
the Time s, or the man whose charge 
he ventures to circulate, to point out 
any one thing, or any one time, in 
which, in defending our injured Co¬ 
lonies, or on any other public suliject, 
that Coiinniitec, or any one else, has 
ever presumed to advise, or dared to 
dictate to me, in the course 1 have 
pursued. 

To speak of, or even to allude to, 
mercenary'’ writers, however, comes 
with a bud grace indeed from columns 
wbicli are made for the imrket, and 
sold by the inch,—with a bad grace 
indeed from the lips and the pen of 
an individual, who, from interested 
motives, and in ])ursuit of gain, has 
fleeced the IVcasury of flreat Britain 
of many millions, <‘xtractcd from the 
sweat of the —in Ann-Colo¬ 

nial ligure, from “ the, blood, the hjnesf, 
and the. }!wru\s *’—of the suffering peo¬ 
ple of Great Britain ; and who fur¬ 
thermore collects, and puts into his 
fathomless hag, to he expended among 
mercenary ’ writers, to get them to 
Eiippoi't his scandalous system of im- 
pcsiiiun and delusion, the collections 
made in vaiiou^ parts of the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of civilizing 
a distant quarter of the world de¬ 
scending, among other items, even to 
the proceeds of those ** Jirc ^ereew^,” 
on which young, marriageable ladies, 
at Claphain and elsewhere, are indu¬ 
ced to paint iialced, full-grown male 
negroes, and to dispose of such screens, 
in order to transmit the money to 
the insatiable receptacle alluded to, 
to purchase with it, as their cant¬ 
ing dcceivtrs load them to believe is 
purchared, the freedom of slaves in 
our Co]onios,->-^but every furibing of 
which is spent, or rather mi/t-spent, in 
supporting and btibing, in London 
and elsewhere, 1) ing “ mercenary” wri¬ 
ters and publications. 

The Glasgow Courier is particularly 
accused hy this unprincipled writer. 
For that paper, 1 make answer, 1 am 
responsible. When, many years ago, 
on public grounds, and as valuable ap¬ 
pendages of the crown, 1 took up in 
that journal thedefence of the Colonies, 
VoL. XXV. 


I stood (the John Bull excepted) 

alone opposed to the clamours, to the 
fury, and, to a great extent, to the 
feelings of the British people, highly 
excited and artfully fanned, by my 
present calumniator and his adherents. 
Because I dared to contradict their 
base falseliouJs—because I ventured 
ti> op]H>{=c and to expose their rash 
schemes, hatched in ignorance, and 
pregnant with injustice and with ruin 
—because 1 did this, every effort and 
cvi ry exertion was made to bring ruin 
upon mybelf and iny family by these 
advocates for free discussion,—these 
tender-hearted Christians; every ad¬ 
vertisement, and every subscriber, tliat 
by the aid of c.dutnny, by libels in 
other journals paid for, as the present 
has been paid for, they could withdraw 
from tile paper in question, to the ut¬ 
most they attempted. Their animo¬ 
sity and [Hjrsccution, ho;ve\'cr, hud 
bounds; both were limited in their 
influence; but the mean, dastardly, 
and vindictive African system then 
pursued, was not, and has not, been 
forgotten ; ami I uin greatly mistaken, 
if ilie Glasgow Courier, in the dis¬ 
charge of its public duty, and while 
contining its exertions wholly to pub¬ 
lic mutters, has not raised a storm 
alrout the ears of some of its pcise- 
outers which they never dreamed of, 
and which, notw'itlistanding the Ft- 
KANCE CoMMrTTEE lias been thrown 
overboard at the moment it was about 
to commence the investigation of An¬ 
ti-Colonial errors, extravagancies, and 
delinquencies, they may have yet more 
reason to wish had never been raised 
against them. In stepping forward, 
therefore, my Lord Duke, at the pe¬ 
riod I did, to advocate the cause of the 
Colonics—a period when I neither had, 
nor ever calculated I should at any 
time possess, tothevalueof one shilling 
in Colonial property, and with a full 
knowledge of the viperous character of 
my opponents,-—my views could not be 
“ mercenary." The Times did not so 
act; and no man knows better than 
the sneaking writer whose words 1 
animadvert upon, “ how many more 
journals’* were “ kept silent by the 
influence" of the Aldermanbury Street 
legislators, and the Aldermanbury 
Street “ Rent.** My accuser recol¬ 
lects when the New Times was con¬ 
ducted by an Anti-Colonial expectant; 
Olid he knows how much of that 
Rent'* was given to that journal for 
80 
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inserting the Anti-Colonial letters 
Amolus,*' at the time when 
the replies to them, coming, I believe, 
even from ot&cUl authority, wore ex¬ 
cluded, because notintendeU lobe paid 
for. 

The writer in the Times states that 
which Mk Kenneth M^Aulay 
stated, namely, that Mr M*Quccn 
is supposed to have received about 
L. lijOOO, in all from the West Indies." 
It is FALSE, ray Lord Duke, and the 
writer, when he wrote tlds, knew it to 
be so. 

“ The Aesembly of Jtniiiica, in the 
fervour of their gratitude, voted me," 
says my accuser, ** the sum of 3U00 
guineas." It was L.3000 ; and the 
terms ot* that grant will shew that it 
was granted for long, arduous, unso¬ 
licited, unsought, and disinterested 
service.* I am proud of that grant, 
xny Lord l)uki‘,—proud that the most 
valuable Colony which bilonjis to the 

British Crown, inhabited by men of 
fiat knowledge and talents, should 
ave estiniuted my humide services in 
tin ir cause so highly. Tin* chagrin 
on the part of the Times riiul his Cor¬ 
respondent may readily be supposed 
to have been keen, when they n fleeted 
that the HU!n m question iniglit pro¬ 
bably have been oUtiune-l liy tlictti, had 
tin y only had the judgment to have 
pursued the straight-for*vard path of 
truth, of justice, an-l of honour. 

The compiler of thcuvlicle animad¬ 
verted upon, states that I have “ xiuir 
become the joint proprietor of a large 
number of slaves, ami am now there¬ 
fore rayaelf a great West-India Plant¬ 
er." Be it so, my Lord Luke; and 
why, let me ask this worshipper of 
Alammon, should any honest man be 
ashamed of being “ a West India 
Planter !" West India Planters liave, 
in the course of a year, rendered their 
country greater services tlian the bust 
of i-ierra Leone Iliilish-Trcasury-mo- 
ney-hunting sophists have done, or 
will do, though they shoul-l live ns 
long as iVIcthusaleb. But I am not a 
West India Planter, ,;rtat” or small, 

in the strict sense of Hie term, and in 
the meaning in which this liberal mo¬ 
dern Jesuit intends it to be under¬ 
stood ; and he knew, when he made 
the Btatemein, that the fact w’as not so. 
It is true that, like many other mer¬ 
chants in this country, I have lately 
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become a joint proimetor of West In¬ 
dia mortgages and property,—legal¬ 
ly, honestly, and fairly become pos¬ 
sessed of them ; and having become so, 
I have to remind this writer, that 1 will 
defend this piopcrty, with pen and with 
hand, against the attacks of every 
canting knave or unprincipled legis¬ 
lator who may attempt to tvkc it away: 
and further, that the laws of my 
country, by which, and under which, 
I hold it, will justify me in taking the 
life of any robber, wfio may, under any 
disguise or pretence whatsoever, at- 
tenipt by force to bereave me of u. 

Why “ Bi.ackwoou” should be 
condemned is easily understood. His 
honest, manly, and truly Britisli 
pages, are read in every qu.irter i>l the 
world, and being every where kn iwn 
and felt m the scou?‘;:e and terror of 
traitors, knaves, hvpocr t« s, uiul f.» ds, 
arr consequently hutc I aiul abused by 
all such worthies. 

It is no wonder, my Loid Duke, 
that Mr Fruuhiht fhouM have come 
in for a sharia of ubu'-e and »epro:ich 
on this oceasum, because be h:«‘. tom 
asutub r ih«‘ curt on, iikuI - up of 1 es 
and delusion, whieJi ilm 

very Uijv' ior.undtn-ii finutd 
** luijiiiur” atteu.pud t*>|»lae<' b. l«-re 
tlici Msol the people of tire.it >ti it .in, 
re^.inling tlic aclual Mate of H,t\ii. 
Kvery syllable of ail tiiat iluve vov- 
tbies say r.garding tiiat island, bis 
bei-ii proved to b*-lahrie ui-ui .'luO ims- 
leprexTitdti o ; and Mr 4'\- 

ci'ib nt accountol tbe sLab’ ui the sia\o 
pupulation in Jamaica, fiands notori¬ 
ously unansALred and umiiiswcrable. 

W liy the Alorning Journal shuul l 
have eoine under the teosure of ibis 

FiiEE TuApfc" and La- 

BOt r” champion—the Times—is rea¬ 
dily ascertained. 'J'iie iucreasing cir¬ 
culation of the former jiAirnal, equal 
to any of its coiiicmporariti., must 
have been gulling to tlie Tunes; while 
it found the newsmen, every inorijinr, 
(Uicontiiming the jiaiur by huiidre'ls, 
ill order to tr.msiui * to their eorres- 
|iondeiit:. in town, and in i very part of 
the United Kingdom, tbe Morning 
Journal in its loom. ° 

In reference to the charge brought 
against the Glasgow Coiirior, of illibe- 
rality, and of opposition to your Grace 
aa a sutesman, it is replied for that 
journal, that the Glasgow Courier, 
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from principle, always defended your 

Grace wliile your Grace defended your 
country,—oppo-ed your eneinicR,—ad¬ 
mired your military acliii’vemcntS;— 
gloried in your success,—and hailed 
your advancement to be Prime Minis¬ 
ter of this country with unfcigtitd sa- 
tisfaclion. The GlaRp;ow Courier lias 
long, uniformly, and steadily sup¬ 
ported all the policy of our country, in 
opposition to all her fm's, foreign and 
doiueatic, whether appearing in the 
chfiraotcr of jacobins, atheists, hypo¬ 
crites, or ** tnarch-of-intt'llect * phiio- 

sophtrs,—all that policy of our coun¬ 
try, under which your Grace reaped 
your whole harvest of honour, all your 
laurels, am. your glory: And the 
(ilas^ow Courier has, from principle 
and from conviction, cmdemned all 
those miim'roiis and rash iinvivations 
in our national policy, which have co- 
vtTi'd our Cidonu'v with conru*-ion, in- 
M'euiity, and ruin,—our shipping in¬ 
terest, the nerve of our right arm, 
with d/ciy and ])overty,—our agri¬ 
culturists witli alarm, loss, uiid bor¬ 
row.—and our inerehants an-l inaiiu- 
facuirers »f every ileseription, ainl in 
every eomer of ihe empire, ■with h mk- 
rnpicv, mibcry, ami stirvation unpre- 
cr<loii"ted. The (ilasgow l‘ouruT has 
jiI.Ko .siiadlly ihe hreaknig- 

dovvij of the cmibtitulion and goverii- 
nient of tins country, always hitherto 
consid. red as the work and the essence 
of Civil and relieious liherty, m order 
t4> please either Papists or liberals. 

On these points it still remains true to 
its principles. It lias seen no just rea¬ 
son to ciiange them; and although 
your Grace may now' consider so great 
B change ** expedient*' BtUl the Glas¬ 


gow Courier is sufficiently candid and 
unshackled to avow, in conjun<'tioQ 
with nine tentlnt of the population of 
Great Britain—those who think they 
can distinguish the truths of the Bible 
and the Commandments of the Most 
High from “ the traditions and com¬ 
mandments of men,” Ki'i'riibTiTioN 
AKi) iiiULATKV,—the Glasgow Cou¬ 
rier, 1 repeat, considers, with millions 
of others, such a change to be inerpe-m 
dient, uncalled for, and dangerous: 
and, considering it to be so, ihc hum¬ 
ble individual who has now the ho¬ 
nour to address you, will, in the Glas¬ 
gow Courier, never be dcterretl by the 
cant of illiherality, or the fear of au¬ 
thority, ftom uttering that opinion. 

Moreover, ami *' in the meantime,’' 
to use the words of the writer in the 
Tiin< R, it is asati&fac'ion to st e that 
all tliat part of tin' public Prcbs,” and 
all tliosi' indivi'liiuls aiul p ru^ilical 

pu>dic Avritira. who are must vehe¬ 
mently embarked in favour of" Po¬ 
pery, the ObseiiPc of wlncli the hlavk 
re.oidh, und the dark toll of t iOO 
yc•:tl•^, piove to be, in principK- amt in 
practice, slavery, iiu lUal and corpo¬ 
real ;—it is “ a salibfaction," my Lo.d 
Duke, to see ibe whtile of this array, 
iiidivnioally and collictivt ly, the 
vcliLnienily op; osc-tl ” to our Cu- 
li'iiics : and your Grace w'ill quickly 
and from sad experience learn, if in- 
(h'L'il tx)trrieiu'C has nut already taught 
you, to “ appreciate both them and 
their ernpluyers,” and how little sup¬ 
port they can affiord you in the good 
government of the British empire,— 
I uin, &c. 

.Tamks M'Quken. 

Glasgov:^ l^th April, 1829. 
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CASE OF EAST BETFOIII). 

I. ncport of Select Committee on the Rlcction for the Borough of East llctford. 
Frintod by Order of the House of Commons. London. IB27. 

a, Evidence on the Bill for the Disfranchisement of East lletford. Printed by 
Order of the House of Commons. London. 182S. 


It is not onr intention to trouble the 
reader with a detail of the evidence 
contained in the reports which we 
have placed at the head of this article, 
in order to ascertain the extent to 
which political venality has been found 
to prevail among the burgesses of East 
Retford; neither shall wc undertake 
to discuss what measure of practical cor¬ 
ruption ought to be considered u suffici¬ 
ent CToundfur the disfranchisement of 
a delinquent borough. VVe shall con¬ 
fine our observations to the manner 
in which we conceive the elective 
franchise should be disposed of, so as 
to produce the greatest benefit to the 
community at large, if it should ap¬ 
pear to the legislature that a enre has 
been presented which requires its spe¬ 
cial interference. If the cane of East 
Ketfordwere merely an insulated ques¬ 
tion, we should not have considered 
it worth discussing; but the decision 
of this question appears to us to in¬ 
volve a general principleofconsiderable 
constitutional iinportunce,—it will add 
one to a series of precedents, which 
we doubt not will be frequently acted 
on hereafter; for we cannot blind our¬ 
selves to the probability that other 
instances will occur in which the h'- 
gislature may be called upon to inter¬ 
fere and punish political delinquency 
equally flagrant and reprehensible. 

As to the mode of remedying the 
abuses which have crept into the re¬ 
presentation of East Retford, two opi¬ 
nions seem to prevail. One is, that 
the elective franchise should be with¬ 
drawn from the borough of East licl- 
ford and transferred to Birmingham, 
Manchester, or some other manufac¬ 
turing town, containing a numerous 
population. We will not deny that 
among those who advocate this opinion 
some honourable and respectable mtn 
may be found; but we believe that 
the majority of its advocates consist 
of those who entertain the wildest and 
most visionary schemes of radical re¬ 
form. The disappointments and de¬ 
feats which they have already experi¬ 
enced have inspired them, if not with 
more political wisdom, at least with 


more discretum : convinced that they 
cannot succeed in their object at once, 
they now endeavour to effect it by 
piecemeal; they attempt to carry by 
stratagem and finesse whut they have 
failed, and what they know they 
would again fail to carry, if dirc«*tly 
and openly proposed. They would, if 
they could, gladly bring their prin¬ 
ciples into full and inimedtatc opera¬ 
tion. Tliis they have bi’cn taught to 
regard as impracLicuhle ; they, there¬ 
fore, content themselves with (ftorls 
to arrive at their object indin ctly and 
by degrees. Unable to obtain all ib'>y 
doire, they rcjiiain Kathficil for t)ic 
present with a portion ojily of the 
wholesale reform which tliey roiri-ir- 
plale: they are content wiih setting 
the raarhiiic in motion, well knowing 
that as it moves for\rard it will rocetvr 

a constantly iiRTeat.ing oce-.-ssion of 
force and celerity, until at length every 
obstacle to it.s progress will be faiily 
overeoine. Hence arises tluireugir- 
iici-s to seize upon i\ery opportunity 
which present- itself of carrying a part 
of iluir plan itito (ttlet. I’nder the 
plau-ible pref'-nce of being solicitous 
for inainiiiining the elective f.smehi-e 
in all its constitutional purity, lluy 
spare no pains in juT.suadin.: the hgis- 
lature to vest it in the scot and lot in¬ 
habitants of large towns. Tiny have 
sagacity enough to ]K’rceivc, iluii if the 
elective franchise hitherto enjoyed by 
East Retford be transferred !o the 
scot and lot" inhabitaniK of Bir¬ 
mingham, a considerable advantage 
cannot fail to accrue to “ tlie cause." 
The new represcntaiivt s for Birming¬ 
ham bring a numerical aceeR>ii)n of 
strength to support tlieni in their 
future oiKirations. The end of the 
wedge wouhl be got in ; and perseve¬ 
rance and address could not fail in 
driving it home. By the constant ap¬ 
plication of the same principle to cviTy 
otlicr case of this description, which 
may happen to fall under the cogni¬ 
zance ot the legislature, they anticipate 
(and we believe correctly) that the ob¬ 
jects which they have in view would 
be gradually realised; and that not 
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only a reform but a revolution would 
be effected, couvertiHgthesovemment 
of tills country from a limitoil mo- 
narcliy into a republic. 

Will) the rclativu merits of these 
two forms of government, we shall at 
present decline to meddle; W'e only 
wish to place- before our readers, in a 
clear and distinct sliapo, the point 
really at rsui* between the parties 
who are opposed to each other on the 
Kiist Ketford Disfranchisement Bill. 
It appears to us a proposition inca* 
ftahleof h(:iTi" disputed, tnat if the prin- 
ci[>Ie of transfirring the elective Iraii- 
chiae from the decayed boroughs of 
this country to the inhabitant house- 
holders of pojiulous towMis, should he 
broui'ht into frequent operation, it 
would effect an entire change in the 
Constitution of this country. It there¬ 
fore follows, that no peison can. with 
any <‘oiisisteiicy, support the iransfir 
of the tlecoive franchise from Ka&t 
Ui tford to Hie inh.ihitant houseliolders 
of Biriningliain, who dots not con- 
t niplatc,—wlu) does not tledic,—-the 
anmhdation of our ])i('scnt institu¬ 
tions, the su]);ire''sion of lh«‘ House of 
Peers, the abolition of the tslabli.shed 
chur.h, the dei^truftion of the mo- 
n.irchy, and the establishment of a 
jmrely npublican government ui»on 
its 1 (tins. 

Another pnrty proposes that the 
precedent (“'tublished in tile case of 
NewShorrhani, Aylesbury, and Crick- 
lade, sh'ju'dbe iollowed in the present 
iiistanci-: that the elective Iranchise 
should ho iraiisferrid i'rom the bur- 
ge^ses of East Uetford to the free- 
Itolders ef tile two hundreds of Basset- 
law, Jn wbich ihe boiough is situate. 
Tliis parly will, as we believe and 
liope, he found to com[)risc a majority 
of the most intelligent ami inilaential 
classes ol’the coiniiiuniiy ; we cannot 
yetbringtuir.selven to acknowledge that 
the majority—that e\en a cotisider- 
ablc number—of well-informed and 
wealthy persons in this country, can be 
deluded into couutenaneiiig any insi¬ 
dious .^ebetnes having for their con¬ 
ceal. d, if not avowed object, the under¬ 
mining of our present institutions. 
Candid and fair men, whosejudgments 
arc not warped by the crooked and per- 
vci'se polities of party, must also foci 
great reluctance in sanctioning any pro¬ 
ceeding which would have the practi¬ 
cal effect of confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, and of inflicting upon 


the honest voter a punishment, wbich, 
in all fairness, should be made to at¬ 
tach only to the corrupt and venal de¬ 
linquent. A considerable number of 
the burgesses of East liettbrd have no 
doubt been fairly proved to have been 
guilty of a corrupt abuse of tijeir elec¬ 
tive franchise; it therefore has become 
expedient that these persons should be 
deprived of a public trust which they 
havescandalously betrayed, by convert¬ 
ing it to their own pecuniary emolu¬ 
ment. But at the same time, our zeal 
against political corruption, and our 
de.sirc to si c it put down, should not 
be allowed to hurry us into the com¬ 
mission of positive injustice. The re¬ 
cent investigation of the matter by 
rarliiiiunt has proved, that notwith¬ 
standing the general corruption of the 
place, a considtrablc number of the 
i)urges>es of East Uetford have not 
participated in the mal-)>racticeswhich 
iitid the foundation of the proceedings 
instituted against this borough ; and 
that they reprobate these practices as 
warmly and indignantly as the most 
zealous of the reformers who now strive 
to prevail upon the legislature to strip 
them of their privileges. All that seems 
necessary in this case is to recruit this 
unimpeuched body of electors with an 
addition of voters, whose circumstances 
may place them beyond the reach of 

all un])roper influence. It is concei¬ 
ved that this purpose would be fully 
answered by extending the right of 
eliciion to the whole hundrcil. This 
district is computed to contain up¬ 
wards of 20U0 freeholders; and if this 
number of freemen should be con¬ 
sidered insufficieiit to secure the iede- 
pi'iulcnt exercise of the elective fran¬ 
chise, let the right of voting be thrown 

open to another of the adjoining hun¬ 
dreds. By this means, a body of elect¬ 
ors would be created quite beyond the 
reach of any influence which it is 
either practicable or even desirable to 
exclude at elections. Such an ar¬ 
rangement would answer all the piir- 
pos.'S of those who confine their views 
to the fair object of securing the ]mrity 
of election, without covertly aiming at 
measures which tend to undermine 
and subvert tlie ancient institutions of 
this country. 

In this, as well as in other instances 
of a similar character which may here¬ 
after come before the legislature, it 
appears to us tliat the quoliflcation 
conferring the right of voting might 
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be aiccreti^ with much ultimate beiie- 
iit to the coinmunity. It would, we 
conceive, be an improvement if, in 
reiDodelling the constituduu uf a de¬ 
linquent borough, the elective Iran- 
chi.c Bhould be taken away from bur¬ 
gage tenures, whatever may be their 
nature or denomination, and traiis- 
ierred to the o:viu.-rs of frt-chold pro 
perty. In the early perioiU of our 
constitutional history, the manner in 
which landed property was divided, 
rendered it indispensable that in towns 
the right of voting should have been 
vested, not in the ow'Iuts of freehold 
proiierty, but in the inhabitant house- 
Holders. Until a ptriod comparative¬ 
ly recent, very few of the houses in 
towns and boroughs were Irecliold; 
they were giiiciuJly built upon tiie 

land of some neighuouriug lord, and 
were held tiiher by a eopyhoM or a 
lca»ehuld tenure. If the elective I ran- 
chise hud, therefore, been liiniicd to 
the owners of freehold property, the 
number of voters would have been 
too ftw to answer the purposes whitti 
the crown had iu view, m suinmuiiing 
boroughs to send represontativej to 
Parliament- But tlie cause which 

rendered the creation of “ scot and lot" 
burgesses necessary, no longer exists ; 
and the tfiect may, without injury to 
tlu* public, be allowed to cvasi . It is 
to be presumed, that most of the great 
towns of this country would be found 
at present to contuiu a sufKcunt num¬ 
ber of freeholders to answer all the use¬ 
ful purposes of an election ; and when 

ail circumstauccsarc candidly weighed, 
it would certainly appear that the 
ow'ucrsbip of frcihold propcjty fur- 
nibhc'» a better recutity lor the honest 
and indejK-'ndent exercise of tl»c elect¬ 
ive franchise, than the payment of 
taxts, or the occupaUcii of a house, 
whatever may be ilie amount of the 
icni which the occupier pays. It will, 
ptrhapB, Ik' contended, ihui the occu¬ 
pier oi a house iriay be more cniighten- 
0(1 anti inui'ptndeiit than the owner 
of it; uud that, as a payer of Uxes, 
lie has a riglit to puss his Judgment 
ujxui )>utdic measures, and give it the 
baiiciion of his vote. Kow, in an a-^e 
in which the human mind niarchea 
so rapidly forward, und the school- 
iitasur IB abroad,^' the occupier of a 
house mat/ certainly he as comjietent 
to esiimaie the (qualifications of public 
men, and weigh the merits of public 
Aieusuivs, as the ftccliold ow’uer of 


the tenement in which he dwells ; but 
having made this concession, we can¬ 
not go to the extent of admitting that, 
taking the whole of these two c!as<>es 
into our consideration, the occupiers 
of houses will be found more enbghu 
ened, more independent, and couse- 
(luenily more competent to discharge 
the functions of cicciora, than the 
freehold owners of that spi^eies of pio* 
perty. In point of intelligence and 
coinpetincy, tlie class composed of 
lre< noUlers, copyholders and Icdse- 
holders, for long terms, may, it is pre- 
Bunied, be ]>ut at least upon a looting 
of equality with tlic mere occupiers 
of their tenements; for wo cannot 
yet bring ourselves (quite to adoqir the 
ino'^erii doctrine, which holds tbatihc 
pufihes««ion of real property lullll^lles 
pnma Jhvk evidence of mental iinbi- 
cility ; and that the qmsumption ex¬ 
isting against the intellectual caqiucity 
of the person who hs.s the niislortunc 
to be the owner of freehold qiJOjK'rly, 

requires to be rebuiu-d by a tesiiniu- 
nial of competency. W c therefore 
venture to avow ih heielicul opinion, 
that i-veii in our largi st and mo.>t 
prosptrous towns, the class of pio- 
prielors will, as a whole, be Ibund 
fully us enlightened as the cLibs of 
mere occuquers; and being in tiiese 
rev|iect!j liiliy tijual lo ilie class of 
noli-propriclois, tiiey posscjs out* ad« 
diiiooal qualihcation, wbieh rtmlcrs 
them, in our opinion, tiiueh sater lu- 
positaries of tiie elective irancluse. 
The nature of their qiroperty atfbr<l& 
us the best security which can be 
given that the trust reposed in them 
will be exercihid houcstly, for the 
gooil of ihe public. 'J’lic mere occu¬ 
piers of land, the ‘^tcot und lot’’ it- 

nants (;f houses, who are licie lo-day 
and gone to-manow, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to fed the same inttiist in the 
prosqierity of the diKinct in uliicli 
they may hapqieri to be risid. iit us the 
owners of jirupcrty, who are bound to 
it by the stroiigi.bt and nlo^t poinu- 
luiit lies. Cases may be even coti- 
ctived, in which the jnteieotx of ibe 
tcmqiorary oecujdirs iriiglit be oi posed 
to those oi the owners of i'retliuiu jiro- 
perty ; tut tiie most fertile ingenuity 
cun .scarci-iy imagine a case lu which 
the inurisiB ol iiie latter tv^n iniaiatc 
against those of the funner. Hence, we 
(jtrjve ilie assurance th d a very power¬ 
ful and influential Iteiing—a sense of 
interest—wiU render the great body 
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of proprietors the most vigilant, as 
well as efficient, guardians of the rights 
and welfare of the district in which 
their properly may he situate. 

That the elective franchUe for couti* 
ties in general is exercised in an honest 
and independent mannir, will, we pre* 
same, be readily adnitUcd; it is no 
doubt true that 8'>inc county freehold* 
era—that evcfi many of theiu—may 
vote uihUt the iiiHuence of a feeling 
of gratitude and respect towards their 
friends ainl neighbours; we have, 
how> vcT, yet to learn, that these are 
culpable motives of human action, 
wlien nciiher the welfare of the pub¬ 
lic, nor the interests of other men, are 
tlu vtby sacrificed; but that tiic owners 
of freehold votes in county elections 
have, in any instance, bet n prevailed 
Upon to barter their suflVagos for pe¬ 
cuniary nrthes or gratuitie.s, is, how- 
Lvci, u fict wliicb cannot be substan- 
liaU... 'J'he trading politiciau-~*the 
ino'^i ^kilful and experienced tratlickcr 
in burgage eorruplion—is furnished 
wiiii no nican.s which can prevail up¬ 
on tile mass ul' the honest, indejiend- 
I.1I1. .'iiid iii'L--bi>nt ytoinanry of J'dig- 
lund, to conunlt the suicidal act of 
sacsisicing ihcir own real interests, 
and betrayiiig ibi’ trust winch the 
C'>-)Ktunhon lias lodged in tlieir hands. 
'J'lic I'M.inK, free, and straightforward 

pniceedings of tins clie^s ot freetnen, 
will itpi'car m a .still more favourable 
liglit wlu-n comra-sied with the barc- 
l.tced con upliun of too iiiauy boroughs. 
The more open the constitution of 
tliise boroughs—the more numcroui 
their scot and lot” voLers —the more 
ba'*e ami venal will freiiueutly he found 
tlie nmiivi'h which infiucucc tlic ina> 
j 'ruY III tlie exercise of their franchise. 

Of tile burgesses entitled to vote in 
popular boroughs, a considerable num- 
i).T arc too often found to lie iutlu- 
encid by an intense and ferocious 
hided ol ail established institutions; 
jiioHjgale in morals, bankrupt m for- 
turn*, they regard the acquisitions of 
tlieir inori indubtrious neighbours with 
.ie.ihni') dishke, and tlierelore lend 
th'v-ir tagtr support to any political 
immntehiiiL or knave who may flatter 
tlicm with the hope of tveakeiiing 
tile icnik s whicii secure to every citi- 
zi'U tlie pt-aceabU: ciijoyoicnt of the 
iiuits of his industry ; and of the re- 
luain icr, no inconsiderable proportion 
will be ibuml eager to sell theinselvei 
to the bust bidder. They have uo ob¬ 


ject in view except the wages of cor¬ 
ruption—the bribe expected from the 
person who buys them. To all per- 
sons acquainted with the electioneer¬ 
ing annals of p^ular boroughs, thie 
fact is too notorious to require proof. 

We confess, however, that we can 
suggest no practical and cflicicnt 
means of rtincdying the evil without 
a considerable modification, if not the 
utter extinctiony of the present system 
of voting in boroughs. It seems to us 
that it would prove extremely salutary 
to the best interests of the state if, ou 
every fitting occusioo which may pre¬ 
sent itself to the legislature, the elect¬ 
ive franchise should be taken ftom 
the voters who may have abuscxl it, 
and vested in the owners of freehold 
pro]>erty. This would secure a body 
of electors which could not be tempt¬ 
ed by dishonourable motives to betray 
the trust reposed in tlieni. In such a 
cautious and gradual reform of our re¬ 
presentative syatem, tluTc bcems to be 

nothing which need alarm the ino&t 
sensitive enemy of innovation. An aU 
Uration eiilcted upon tlie priudpie 
wIikIi w«‘ have ventured to su;ai:,c';t,— 
tlu> bubi-ticutiun ot' a oi \oiing 

accruing out of the p^' session of real 
properly, eitlur freeli.*! 1 or copyhold, 
ter the various and anomalous fran- 
chi'-es now existiu;' in btiroU';lis,— 
would, we are iiichiied to think, tend 
greatly to increase the stability of the 
constitution; ii would add to the 
strength, and improve the characUr, 
of the basis on wliich it rests. If v re¬ 
moving, in this gradual and cautious 
manner, the damages which it has 
sustained, and the rus^t which it h.is 
contracted from the revolution of ages, 
tlieesseiitial beauty, nnd graceful I’ro- 

]>ortions of this venerable fabric would 
be brought into a more prominent 
light, while a new and constantly iii- 
ei easing host of intelligent supporters 
would become arrnyct in ics (Icfciiee. 

We like to hear the voice of tlie peojile 
in elections; in order, howiver, that it 
may yield us any gratideatiuii, itiinist 
be the voice of trecnicn, of honest .md 
independent men possessnig a suke in 
the country, and coiiscqucutiy im¬ 
pelled by iulercsr, as well as hy ho¬ 
nour, to maintain tlie integrity and 
atability of its institutions; but, m 
our ears, nothing can sound so fatally 
as the voice of a profligate ami sedi¬ 
tious populace, void of all principle, 
aud Bet free from all moral restraint. 
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In discuflsing the propriety of em¬ 
bracing every opportunity which may 
occur of transferring the elective fran¬ 
chise from burgage to freehold te¬ 
nures, another material circumstance 
sliould not be overlooked. The float¬ 
ing, or movable capital of the nation, 
is no doubt very great; but the fixed 
capital of the country, that capital 
which has been laid out in the im¬ 
provement of the soil,4s still infinitely 
greater. Looking at the manner in 
which the ^ epresentativos of the people 
arc now elccte 1, it is manifest that tlie 
real property of tlie country has far 
less weight in the councils of the na¬ 
tion, than from its relative magnitude 
and proportion it seems entitled to 
claim. The British House of Com¬ 
mons now consists of six hundred 
and fifty-eight members: of these, 
one hundred and eiglity-five arc re¬ 
turned by the freeholders of coun¬ 
ties ; and the represeutatives of bo¬ 
roughs amount to four Intiulred 
and St verity-three. Hence it appt.ars 
that, although tlie personal capiLil of 
the country is beyond nil co]n]>urisuii 
inferior in amount to its fixed or real 
wealth, still the direct influence of the 
former in rarliamciit exceeds that of 
the latter in the ratio of nearly three 
to one. It is no doubt true that this 
apparently overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance of personal iMpital is in practice 
considerably counteracted by tlie cir¬ 
cumstance, that many of the boroughs 
arc clo.se corporations under the influ¬ 
ence and control of some of the great 
landed proprietors ol* the country. 
Were it not for this anomaly, the ba¬ 
lance of the constitution would long 
.ngo have been destroyed: numbers, 
and not )>roperty, would have been 
established the basis of our represent¬ 
ative system, and our present frame of 
government must inevitably have been 
supplanted by a wild an(l levelling dc- 
inucrucy. Hence it appears to be con¬ 
sistent witli the soundest principles of 
national policy, that whenever the 
misconduct of a borough may he such 
os to require the transfer of the elect¬ 
ive fraiichiKO. the legislature should 
Strengthen the influence of real pro¬ 
perty : for, if lliese iavourable oppor¬ 
tunities of renovating the constitution 
be neglected, no man can doubt that 
a weight, which in the end nothing 
can resist, will be added to an interest, 
vrhich seems already to have become 
all but overwhelming. 

The question rais^ with respect to 


uMay, 

the disposal of the elective franchise, 
justly forfeited by the corruption of 
the burgesses of East Itetford, has not 
been properly and fairly pLc^ before 
the public. It has been argued as an 
insulated point, affecting merely the 
privileges of the burgesses from 
whom It is proposed to take away the 
elective franchise, and the interests of 
Birmingham, whither it is proposed 
the right of returning members to Par¬ 
liament should be transferred. This, 
however, is a contracted view of the 
question, which cun give the public 
no distinct notion of its real bearing 
and importance,’ for, although in it¬ 
self comparatively of no great import¬ 
ance, its settlement involves a general 
principle, which, in its operation, can¬ 
not fail to afll'ct, and that very deeply, 
the interests of all the owners of real 
property, and the future clnmclcr of 
the constitution of this country- 'Phe 
i.ssUi’ of the deliberations of the legis¬ 
lature respecting the disfrunehiscincnt 
of East Uctford, will, in our opinion, 
go far towards deciding whctlier pro¬ 
perly is to rauin its legitimate influ¬ 
ence in the councils of the nation, t)r 
whether numbers and brute force, 
without reference to propirly, tnust 
liereafter be consukTcd the source of 
all political power in tin se dominions. 
In thi.s, as well as in other cases, we 
should biar in mind the old lulage, 
“ cc nVst que le premier pas qui coute.” 
The disjiosal of this elective franchise 
is but a step, it is true ; but if this .step 
be taken in a wrong diruetion, an in¬ 
creased impetus will be given to the 
progress which the constitution of this 
country seems to have already made 
towards a pure democracy. By this 
means, any future eflbrts wliicii the 
friends of a limited monarchy, acting 
under the impelling influence of im¬ 
minent danger, may make to avert the 
downward progress of ilie machinr, 
will bo rendered much more difficult, 
if not utti riy hopeless and unavailing. 

When ibis matter was discussed in 

f iarliament during the course of the 
ast session, it was, we belii-vc, on all 
liands admitted, tiiat the manner in 
which the elective franchise of East 
Uetford had been nriifuriniy exercised 
for a long seric.s of years, had render¬ 
ed svime reform in the roustitulion of 

tliat borough indispensable. The ene¬ 
mies of all unnecessary innovation, 
unwilling to sanctiuii any plans of re¬ 
form having for their object the de¬ 
struction, and not the renovation of 
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the constitution, supported the pro* 
posal of tlirowing open the borough, 
and extending t)ie right of election to 
the freeholders of the hundred of Bas- 
setlaw. Against this mode of reform¬ 
ing that borough, an objection was 
raised, on the ali(‘T[ed ground that it 
would have the cfK*ct of placino: the 
right of election at least virtually in 
tile hatuls of a noble Peer, who is ac¬ 
knowledged to jiossess considerable 
property in that division of tlie coun¬ 
ty of Nottingham. To this it was re¬ 
plied, that the influence alluded to 
was greatly exaggoated ;—tli.at the 
district in question contained many 
other properties of equal extent and 
value, together with a great number 
of sniallcr frcelndtltrs ; making, in 
the \\ hole, a constituent body aniounU 
ing to between two and three tliou- 
sand freeiiohl voters—a gieatcr num¬ 
ber of fn-eholdcrs than some ICngh’sh 
counties will tie found to contain. 
This fact (and it c.ninot he question¬ 
ed) appcai.s to us to dispose of the 
ohji ciion. The nnmbi r of freeholders 
seems quite suflicieiit to emancipate 
them, :is a l.ody, fjom all undue in¬ 
fluence. But adniiiling that the ob¬ 
jection urged iig.f.nsi the above mode 
of reforming the borough of Kast Ret¬ 
ford. lias not been removed—admit- 
ting that the noble Pei r wliooe naiiie 
Into been introduced into this discus¬ 
sion, inustiinidiouiily and unwarrant* 

ably as we conceive, dots jiossess a 
jiTcjimuleraling lullumce in the hun¬ 
dred of Jt tssetlaw, to wb.U conclusion 

docs the adinisdon had r Not, surely, 
to the conclusion contended for—that 
thcelecuvc franchise should be trans- 
fcrreil to the town of Birmingliaui. If 
the frecboldi-rs of Bas'Ctlaw, constitu¬ 
ting, as we have already stated, a nu¬ 
merous body of voters, sib iild not he 
considered capable oi luinishing an 
adequaU* couiiierpoise to the local in¬ 
fluence of a particular in<Uvulual, let 
the right of voting be extended to still 
wider limits ; let anoilier hundred be 
added to that of Ibi'-s.'llaw ; or throw 
it «»|K n to the whole county of Not- 
lingliain, if such a ini asure should he 
considered indispensable in order to 
secure the indejundent exercise of the 
elective franehiKe. We care nothing 
about Kast Retford or tin- luiiidred of 
Rassetlaw; about this or that district: 
wc arc utterly unconcerned about any 
individuals, be their rank or wealth 
whttt they may, whose political in¬ 


terests may happen to be affected by 
the proposed arrangement; we wish 
to be understood as arguing the ques¬ 
tion cxclusivcdy upon general princi¬ 
ples: all we desire is, that the elect¬ 
ive franchise, grossly abused and just¬ 
ly forfeited by the burgesses of East 
Ketfurd, should, with as little injury 
.as it'may be found practicable to in¬ 
flict upon existing interests, be ex¬ 
tended to a btWy of freemen sufflei- 
fntly numerous and independent to 
be beyond the reach of all unconsti- 
tutiunul intcrfen'iice and control. If, 
as every rca'^onable man must admit, 
this object would be fully answered 
by opening the elective franchise to 
the irceliolders of the surrounding 
hundreds, wc cannot ])rrccivc that any 
advantage would urerm* to the ])ublic 
from transferring it to the inhabitants 
of the town of Rinningham. 

But in the di^icu^sions which have 
taken place on this subject, both in 
and out orParliument, it has been con¬ 
tended that the town of Rinningham 
is, upon tlic score of political expedi¬ 
ency, entitled to the j>rivilege of send¬ 
ing rej>riseutative.s to the House of 
Commons, because it is populous and 
unrepresented. Whoever asserts that 
the real properly of Birmingham is 
not rcprcscnteiUn Parliament, betrays 
vitluT a culpable degree of ignorance, 
or a wilful disposition to distort facts, 
in order to subserve a particular pur¬ 
pose. Persons who are at all acquaint¬ 
ed with that part of the kingdom must 
be well aware, that tluj town of Bir¬ 
mingham possessesa pn pondcrnting.if 
not an overwhelming influence in ilie 
election of members for the county of 
^\'arwick. According to the last cen- 
Wiirwickshiri; conlain<.'d fifty-Hve 

thousand and eighty-two houses, and 
two hundred and SLVcnty.four thou¬ 
sand three hundred and ninety-two 
inhabit lilts. The boroughs of War¬ 
wick and Coventry contain together 
flve thousand eight hundred houses, 
and twenty-nine thousand four hun¬ 
dred and seventy-seven inhabitants. 
Hence it follows, that Warwickshire, 
exclusive of the two boroughs situate 
within its limits, contains about fifty 
thousand inhabited housrs. Birniing- 
hnu contains seventeen thousand three 
hundred arid thirty-threi; inhahited 
houses, or something more than one- 
third of the whole; and, as liouse pro¬ 
perty is generally more divided than 
landed property, it will follow that 
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Birniingbamcontains at lefuit one-third 
of the whole number of frecholderg 
etititled to vote for the county of War* 
wick. The interest of the town of 
Binningbatn iziu^t, therefore, be fairly 
and fully represented by the two ineiii* 
bers for llie county of Warwick. 

Ilenco, it appears, tliat the class of 
persona most deeply interested in the 
proa|)ertty of Binningbam—t\ic own¬ 
ers of freehold pro()#rty, whose in¬ 
terests are most vitally knit to the 
welfare of the place, and who, from 
the {lerinuneiit and tangible character 
of tiieir properly, oiier to the ]mblic 
the best guarantee for the houest dis¬ 
charge of their functions, as electors— 
possess already all the influence which 
it W'oultl be nsel'ul for them to attain 
in returning representatives to Parlia- 
unnt. Indeed, we cannot help eu- 
teruining some degree of suspicion, 
tliat the real object of the boon which 
is hclil out to the inhabitants of Bir- 
iniughain, is the virtual disfruTichisi’- 
iDcnt of the owners of freehold pro- 
pirty within that town. If the pro¬ 
jected tr.iiibfi r of the elective fraiichibc 
ahould take place, it woiiUl be neces¬ 
sary to accompany it wuh bouic mea¬ 
sure which would deprive the owners 
of freehold properly wiiliin the biwn 
of Biruiingliain of their right of vo¬ 
ting for the incmlicrs rrturiie I to re¬ 
present the county of Warwick: for 
it would he maniusily unfair to con- 
ler the right of voting boUi upon tlie 
owulis and occupiers of freehold pru- 

1 )erty within tlie town of Birniing- 

lain, wiiilst in the county of War¬ 
wick, it is restricted solely to the 
owucr.^; of tlial species of proj)erty. 
The cflect, therefore, of this pnciuuB 

sclici.ie, put forward under tlu- plun- 

sible preiej.ee of conferring a behetit 
upon the town of Birmingham, would 
uot be to iiiircasc the political influ¬ 
ence of the ual wealth of tliat pUu*o, 
but n» wrist ibj» influtnee iVoni the 
hands iu which it is tiow vested: from 
the uwiicis of fiKcd capital—the j»ro. 
^irietofs of laud and houses, whose 
inUTibts inubt at ail tiiiKh coiucidc 
witli tliOftC of oil the other clasuts of 
residents, and transfer it into the 
hands of mere houstho^le^^, having 
no iieaor interests whicii connect them 
perjiiaiieutly w'ith ilie district. 

No rational inu!), indeed, can for a 
moment be deluded into the belief 
that the concoctors of this scheme arc 
actuated by the dtsire of atringihcn- 


ing the influence of property either in 
the town of Birrainghain or anywhere 
else; the sole object of the measure 
which they support is to destroy the 
legitiuiBle influence of real property, 
and to transfer all political power in¬ 
to the bands of the multitude uncon¬ 
nected with property. Whenever they 
ha]i{)cii to prove successful in any one 
oi their plans, they i'cel that one for¬ 
ward step has been made towards the 
object of all their cflbtts. the esta¬ 
blishment of a system of universal 
sttfltage ; audit is for (he reason which 
recommends it to the majority of its 
Bupjmrters, tliat wc cull upon the 
friends of the constitution and good 
order to resist the proposed tneusure. 
Its real objects are not to he iiiiMak<.n; 
tltcy arc eloarly and uneipiivocaliy re¬ 
volutionary. Hence wc are persuaded, 
that it will eneounier the dicidi d and 
unconipioinibiiig hostility id »U those 
who desire to ujilmld tbu ancient in¬ 
stitutions ot tile country ; and we are 
sure that this opposition will itctive 
t)ie Jiearty eoneurreiice and support 
of all the intelligent tietliolders of Jbr- 
iiiingbain. 

A tew yeins ago, ilie saiiu elass of 
rcfunnei’s designed a siuniur favour 
lor the town of liCti!:.; hut the s.iga- 
eiou.s and long-headi d iiicholiiers of 
that wealthy place shew(‘<i iben.M Ives 
wt/iulerfully insiiisibie (;f llie knulne.ss 
whicli was ilien destined fur tlnin ; 
tliey knew, that they already esuei- 
bed a powerful influence in tile- elec¬ 
tion of ineiitbera Cor the eouiiiy of 

York; acting in concurrence null a 
host of honest and iodeticiident f ree¬ 
men, they proved thcinselvi-s to be vi¬ 
gilant and eflicicnt guaidiaiis of tl.e 
j»riv}b-L’t^ aiiU intrresis ot the town of 

Leeds. If the tkvt.vi. lianchise, winch 
has bftn since tu.nsteiroil to tlie West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, liad luen con- 
ferred upon I.ecds, the trecbo deisof 
the town woul I iiavc he< n degraded 
into a very inferior position— wimld 
have sunk into ti.e political iqiuU 
of a connjit and sidiUuus inch.—and 
would Imvc l-eeii douiiuiJ to Maud by 
while iluy hclu ld ilie best inicasts of 
the plate sacriflci.-d by a facuoua, or 
sold by a vei.al multiiuile. The wcal- 
tliy irei holders of Leeds ]ioss«,ssed 
Kul’icjouiSHgju'iiy to foresee these i vija, 

as well as suflicieiit firmness to rtsist 
tbiin. They spurned the insidious 
proffers of false Jibcraiity, and prefer¬ 
red retaining tbeir station by the sido 
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of independent and bold ircenoen in 
the Castle Yard at York, to the pro¬ 
blematical privilep[c of lieing allowed 
to exeroiRu till ir elective franchise in 
company with a venal multitude in 
the town-hall of Leeds. 

Ilut whdttver may he the ultimate 
destiimtioii of the elective fruncliise, 
which it is piopOKcd to take away from 
thiMleliiir|uenthoroughof'Ka'‘tKft1brd; 
whether it be thrown open to the hun¬ 
dred of Hass.tlaw, to the whole county 
of Xottini^ham, or transferred to some 
po[uilous town, it apj^ears to us of the 
very last im}K)rtance, as far as respects 
the integrity and stability of the con¬ 
stitution, that tile possession of real 
property should be rendered the sole 
basis oi the ri^lu of voting. !t will 
not, we aiu sure, bo sui>]iosi'd, that 
b'.cause we would conLr uiion the 
owutrs of real piO])erty a privilege 
whu'h wo would witidiold from the 
imro possessors of y)cisonal })roperty. 
We mean lo insinuate that the latter 
class is inferior, cither in )M)int of ino. 
ruls or inl'-lkcl, to the loraur; upon 
a (‘(impatisoii of tiieir relative nii'rits 
and yiri'ti us.inis in these usj iets we 
nmsl dcilnie eliteiing. 

Jlut, wiihum rtimingatali to their 
relaiive mural oi iiiullLClnal ([u.ilifieu- 
lions, \\i own iliat n-i u ehKS. wo pre- 
fi-i the ovsiuMs uf fridi'.iiil ])r<>p'tly, 
in tliecapaiiL) of voieis, uii thecKiuiid 
that they can give Us, i.nt perhaps an 
absolute security, but the lu st which 
tin- iiuuiu- oi the ease will admit, for 
tin* honest exircise of a franchise uf 

wiiicii wc would, in con Kpiencc. will¬ 
ingly see them made the lole deposi- 
taru%. It is no doubt just posable 
that all the light oi the age may be 
in the other class—the ehl^^ of iiuu- 
propiietors, which, having no other 
treasure, lives b> its wits; tii»t, wliaU 
ever dispoMtion we n<ay foil to udiniic 
thi- more bviriaht class, uo had ra¬ 
ther “ trust" iiieoi*iir,ou thegiound 
ihutilissoincwhal more lolidund sub¬ 
stantial. Indeed, our expeiicuce iu 
modern politic.s dois not ineliiic us 
willingly to o«nii(le in any elu'S be¬ 
yond (he line which we c.ni see; and, 
in declaring that we prefer the owucra 
of real pro)>erty, us the guardians and 
t ustets of the ilectivc- franclitse, to 
tliose who pviisisa no re.d pioji. ity, 
we nurely go to the extent ol saying, 
that they arc preferable I ccausc tiny 
can give us st'curiiy. Wc do not trust 
theni, but the security which they 


have the moans of offering: we repose 
our political confidence in them, be¬ 
cause it must be reposed somewhere; 
and we know that the owners of this 
species of property cannot betray the 
trust reposed in them, without atfect- 
ing their own interests to an equal 
extent with those of others. This is 
the principal ground which disposes 
us to trust them: we rely not altogc* 
ther on their integrity, but upon the 
consideration that, taken as a class, 
it must be the iiitcrcnt of the owners 
of real property to be politic.dly ho¬ 
nest. 

In defiance of many theoretical 
anomalies and apparent imperfections, 
the British constitution has hitiierto 
worked well in practice. It has, we 
apprilidul, fully answered theeniU of 
all civil government; having secured 
the liberty of the subject upon tlie 
firmest basi.s, and to every member of 
the community the free exercise of 
his in(iu^try, and the full i.)ijoyni(Uii 
oi* the fruits of ins labour. But, like 
uli other human institutionK, it is not 
ixeinpt from partial d jcays ; and we 
have flit anxious lo pond not toe 
principles winch ought to guide the 
liiuid of the workman whenever a jwr- 
tion ei this old and vmer.iblo struc- 
tiiie hjpp-.tiN to be ]uili>'d to pieces, 
iiiwiiIl'I that ii iiMV bi' i\pitir..d. Wc 
are desirous that it should be leno- 
vaud iu a way winch may harmonise 
wiih, and sireiigihcn, the old build¬ 
ing ; and that no incongruous altera¬ 
tion blmuld be introduced, which, un¬ 
der die preleuce of being an improve- 
nient, may serve to weaken and de¬ 
form the aiiciiiit fabric. 

1 he preference wliich we thus 
claim in lavour uf real pro]perly, us a 

qualification for the exercise of the 
elective franchise, appears lous to rest 
on a basis wluc)) nothing cm shake. 
This politioal innetion Wv* aio willing 
to icguul as a trust requiring to be 
discliar.-.e'.l Imnestly for the benefit of 
the counnunity at large, aud not .is a 
mere privilege to be ixercised lor die 
particul.ir udvaniage ol tin* voter ; ami 
the pissesodoti of a i^pccilied amount uf 
real propeity, we consiiUr nurt jy as 
a security—as evidence, not infallible 
we acknowledge, hut, upon the whole, 
the host that cun he furnished, of the 
tru&(wurdiinc.'>s of the class to which 
the tlcctive franchise is intrusted. 
We do not coiitcml—our line of ar¬ 
gument does not impose upon ua the 
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necessity of contending—that among 
the owners of floating capital, indivi¬ 
duals may not be found equally en- 
li^biened, equally honest, equally in¬ 
dependent, with the most enlightened 

and honourable individuals to be 
found among the class of real proprie¬ 
tors; but, comparing these proprie¬ 
tors, not as individuals but as classt S, 
we arc inclined to thiuk tliat, in all 
the qualifications which it appears de¬ 
sirable that an elector should possess, 
the owners of real freeholds will be 
found to excel the proprietors of capi- 
tal mcrdy floating. When we endea¬ 
vour to form a correct estimate of the 
weight and importance of these two 
classt s, another circumstance should 
nt’t be overlooked;—it rarely haji- 
pens, we suspect, that persons pos- 
stssing floating capital, of any mag¬ 
nitude, should not likewise be the 
uwiurs of freehold pro])tTty, in virtue 
of which thi y would continue to vote 
for lueinbcrs of parliament. The al¬ 
teration in the qualification of voters, 
which we venture to suggest, would 
not tlurtfore exclude from the body 
ot electors any individual posstssing 
real independence; it would rarely 
exclude any persons, except such as, 
from their want of capital, are apt to 
fall under the control of others. 

'i'lie owners of real ])ropc'rly not 
only furnish the public with the best 
species of security that the elective 
franchise intrusted to them will be 
honestly exorcised; but we arc in¬ 
clined to go stilt farther, and assert, 
that, for another very important rea¬ 
son which we shall endeavour to ex¬ 
plain, this class of proprietors possess 
a peculiar title to be made the depo¬ 
sitaries of tlie elective franchise. The 
burden of the state expenditure falls, 
i 1 not, as some persons think exclusive¬ 
ly, at least more heavily, upon owners 
of tix«d, than it doos upon those of 

floating capital, in the ratio of their 
rt speclive properties. 

The x>ressure of taxation is a mooted 
point, which has been much contested 
among jioHiical t'conannsts. Some 
writers contend that all taxes fall ex¬ 
clusively upon tlie con.sumers of com¬ 
modities ;—that even those which fall 
directly upon the land, such as the 
land-tax, lichts, and poor-rates, press 
ultimately upon the consumers of the 
produce which the land yields, by rn- 
iiancing its market price. From these 
prenuses they infer, that taxes, in the 
ratio of their amount^ diminish tlic 


profits of capital, and reduce the wages 
of labour. Other writers on this sub¬ 
ject maintain that all charges which 
fall directly oa the land—that tlie 
land-tax, tithes, and pour.rut<s, have 
no influence, lither one way or ilie 
other, upon the market price of the 
produce ; but that they solely uflVet 
the surplus which, in the form of 
rent, goes into the pocket of the own¬ 
er of the land; that they diminish the 
amount of rent, but have no influence 
upon the price of c»»rn and beef. 'J'hcsp 
wiitcrsadmit, irnh oil. that tuxes h vkd 
on cuininodities—th.it the excise duties 
and customs, for instance, increase the 
price of those commodities, and conse¬ 
quently full upon the consumers ; but 
iiaving adiuiitcd this fact, tiny also 
hold the opinion, that all ilu.se con¬ 
sumers of tiix.iblc coinmoditii s, when¬ 
ever they liappen to belong ih-- ]>ro- 
duciiig class, s, ato tnible,! to dr.tvv 
back, by the s^iK- of the ei'iuinodities 
which tliey produce, tlie whole ol the 
addition which the iinpu^ition of tJX«'s 
inake's to the priic of the articK s which 
they consume. As the means of illus¬ 
trating this ophuon, any purtieid.tr 
commodity may he seltvtcd, and tlie 
1 ‘flect of a tax kvied upon it may ho 
traced throughout the whole ot its 
progress, from the liaml.-. of tlie fir-t 
{iroducer, until it fall at Jcnglli into 
those of tile final consumer, l or lliis 
puipoac, tta will serve as well as any 
other commodity. On its tmpurtaiion, 
a ]M)uiid of this curninodity pays to 
goveiuinc-nt a direct tax : suppose this 
to be sold to, ami cotisiniied hy, a 
working cutler at Sluftield ; in the 
first instance, the ^heffi^d^l cutler, no 
fhmbt, pays this tax in the form ot an 
incrcas.ed price lor his tea ; but when 
he brings his knives to iiiarkct, the 
cutler, in his turn, lays upon tliein an 
additional price, pru])ortiuiud to the 
tax, and the intense uf ili<> t.ix vviiieh 
he had paid ujum the tea, whicli was 
requireti to supply liis con.sumptiun 
while engaged in iabricuting the knives 
which he si 11s. 'J he cutler tinis draws 
back the whoh: amuuiit of the lax 

which lie had paid upon the tea : and 
in this stage it falls upon the puichater 
of the knivcK ; am) if iliis person hap¬ 
pen to be also hirn.scJf a ]irodncer of 
some other commodity, for the jnir- 
puse of being sold to others, he w’ill 
and must aild the increase cn tlie 
price of the kniveu occasioned by the 
tax to the markel-priceof the commo¬ 
dity which he fabricates for sale. 
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The same reasoning will apply to 
the ease of a labourer who consumes 
this taxed commodity while employed 
in the cultivation of land. The wages 
of the labourer are iiiado up of the ag¬ 
gregate value of all the articles of con¬ 
sumption whicii, according to the 
usual habits of persons in his station, 
have bucontc necessary for his subsist^ 
ence ; the amount of his wages must 
be increased in proportion to the tax 
which is levied upon tea or any other 
commodity necessary for his coiiKump- 
tion. The rcinovsd of the tax would 
not, therefore, bcueiit the labourer 
himself; it would only have the eifect 
of redudng the amount of wages paid 
him by his cinploytr. Suppose the 
tax levied U]>on the tea which a la¬ 
bourer consumes to amount to six¬ 
pence, and his wages to twelve shil¬ 
lings Weekly ; assume llie tax to be 
abolished ,■ what, it may he asked, 
would be the result ?—would tl>c la¬ 
bourer be enabled to juit its amount 
into Ills own pocket ?—would he con¬ 
tinue still to r»Ti ive the same amount 
of wages, alihotiL’.h by the abolition of 
the ta\ on ten his necessity outgoings 
had been reduc d sixpence ptr week.^ 

0 su'-pcc'. that Mich an expectation 
vtcnld prove unfounded ;—we arc in- 
eliiii-d to thinl. th il the vediu tiim of 
the lix upm till would he atleiuled 
with the eilect of reducing tlic wages 
of the lahouiers fioni twelve shillings 
to eleven shillings and sixpence per 
woth, -“O that tin.- reduetion of llic tax 
upon tea would be productive of no 
real advantage to the labourer; his 
weekly outgoings would, no iloubt, be 
IcsKciied in amount, but hi:i recripts 
would at tile same time be diminished 
ill an equal ratio; and the condition 
of till* labourer would receive no amc* 
lioration. ^J'he i»ropovtion between his 
wages ami his ncee'ssary expenses 
would still remain the same. 

It may, perliaps, be urged, that the 
sixiK'Uce per week thus saved by the 
removal of the tax upon tea, and 
which had the itfect of abstracting 
sixjicncc from the weekly liire of an 
agricultural hibourtr, would be a sa¬ 
ving which would find its way into the 
pockets of the farmer, and thus yield 
him an increased pruBt u))on the capi¬ 
tal which he employs in the tillage of 
his farm. However plausible this sup¬ 
position may, at first sight, appear, 
there seems to be ground for thinking 
that, when pioxicrly sifted, it will be 


found untenable ; it will, probably, be 
discovered that the saving here con¬ 
templated would pass by the culti¬ 
vator, and fall at last in the form of an 
augmented rent into the pockets of the 
landowner. Everybody knows that 
rent is an equivalent in money for the 
surplus produce of a given extent of 
land, after all the oulguingB and pay¬ 
ments necessarily incurred in its cul¬ 
tivation have been deducted from the 
value of its gross produce. Of these 
indis{>ensable outgoings, the wages of 
labour constitute an tssential ingre¬ 
dient : and any permanent reduction 
in the amount of these payments will 
cnable^not the occupier to increase 
the profits of his capital—but the 
owner to exact a higher rent for hu 
land; a diminution in the expense of 
tillage will augment the surplus pro¬ 
duce of land, and afford an increase of 
revenue to its owner : while the actual 
occupier, (except where be has a lease) 
and the labourer, will derive no ad¬ 
vantage from this reduction. 

'riu rc seems to be reason for appre- 
liending that liere we at last reach the 
true point on which alt taxation must 
ultimately press; for, whatever taxes 
may be laid or levied,—whether im¬ 
posed, like customs and excise duties, 
directly on eommoditit's,—or, like the 
liind-t’ix, tithes, and poor-iaies,— 

these burdens arc seen to press direct¬ 
ly on the land ; still the ultimate re¬ 
sult is the same; they form in the end 
a deduction—not from the profits of 
the producing capitalist, or toe eirn- 
ings of the operative classes—but from 
the revenues of dormant capitals, vest¬ 
ed cither in the lands, or in loans 
either to the state or to individu-ils. 
The owners of floating capital—the pro- 
ducing classes—draw hack from their 
customers the full amount of the taxes 
paid by them, in an increased price of 
the commodities which they produce, 
and bring to market ; but the owners 
of fixed cajiital laid out in the pur¬ 
chase of laud, or lying otherwise dor¬ 
mant ill the funds, arc not producers, 
as far at least as the capital so ve»>ted 
is concerned. With regard to the 
revenue which accrues to them from 
this species of capital, they are mere 
consumers of commodities. They 
roduce nothing, and consequently 
ring nothing to market which will 
enable them to drawback from others 
any portion of the taxes levied upon 
the commo^ticB which they consume. 
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We have thtisfftiriy,and, as wchope, 

clearly, stated the views entertained by 
some eminent writers, touebinga point 
of acknowledged difficulty in political 

economy: oiir readers need not be told 
that other authors, to whom, on the 
score of ability, wc arc willing to do 
fiill justice, dissent from these opi¬ 
nions ; we have no inclination, on this 
occasion, to act the part of dogmatists: 
wc arc content with putting forward 
and explaining opinions with regard 
to a very important branch of the 
scienceofpolitical economy,which, on 
the best consideration we have been 
able to give the subject, seem to merit 
the gravest attention. If onr readers 
should considiT the view Iutc taken of 
tlic pressure of t ixation to h.* correct: 
that taxes in whatever manner they 
may, in the first instance, be levied, 
do not fall upon the irnlustrious or 
prodiieiiis; clasus, but upon ihe in¬ 
comes of the non-producing classes, 
the inactive owne rs of fixed capibil: 
that they may make muhsluct ion from 
the daily accruing produce of libour, 
or of the profit of floating capital em¬ 
ployed in production, but diminish re¬ 
venue, or rather the cxclnnge.ihl*^ va¬ 
lue of ihe n-venue accruing fiom fived 
chtu'hI, a fouiidHtinn will b‘ itid tor 
various inltreiic.'s and ooiicIa:iu>iis of 

gvc.it public importance. 

Rut, in ordtr that we imy not tres¬ 
pass too much upon the pitieiue of 
our readers, we shall cometu (Jtirselves 
at present with pointing out one of 
these inferences, as more immediately 
applicable to the subject now under 
discussion. If the owners of flouting 
capital employed in the active pursuits 
of industry, in commerce, in niunufac- 
tures, in paying wages of labour, bear 
ultimately no portion of the public 
burden.s imposed by the state, it must 
follow that the proprietors of fixed ca¬ 
pital have a better title than this class 
to the elective franchise, inasmuch as 
their interests arc liable to be more 
deeply affected by the proceedings of 
the representatives whom they send to 

Parliament. It is no doubt tme lliat 
many questions must necessarily fall 
under the consideration of the legisla¬ 
ture, which affect all men equally in 
their social capacities ; and with rc- 

5]^t to which, the meanest and most 
illiterate hind, provided he be honest 
and induBtriouB, possesses, in the ab¬ 
stract, as good a right to be heard as 
the most elevated and puissant mem¬ 


ber of the community. Of this nature 

are all questions which afiect the per¬ 
sonal liberty of the subject, the peace 
and tranquillity of the empire, or the 
free and unfettered exercise of useful 
industry- But it is also to be recol¬ 
lected, that the owners of rtal proper¬ 
ty arc at least equally interesteil in all 
these questions : the owners of landed 
property are as much interested as the 
nianufacturrrs of cotton-twist, or the 
weaver of shawls nnd stockings, in re¬ 
sisting all unneci'ssiry encroachments 
or restrictions upon personal liberty; 
all measures which lend to endanger 
public iranquillity, or interfere impro¬ 
perly with the free and urshacklcd 
application of human industry. Rut 
the ino'^t important function of the 
British legislature — that function 
which in point ofimportance hal.imrs, 
at least in practice, all it** oiher func- 
ti-n«.—the lunitum whscliooiisiitulcs 
ill ’ real ground of its ttuMigthand cf- 
ti,‘icncy, iu proterting the subject 
ugaiii'-i the tiicroacii«TUiils ol prcioga- 
tive and pnver—is the control which 
it pt>sscf.sis with Ttfcniir*' to the iin- 
po?iiiou and exaction or taxts. if the 
view whicli wc have just givtn, with 
regard to the real pu-NStircof ta.x Uiun, 
lx- Will loundi'd, It r<ill<)w><, as a nc- 
ci's»'-!iry iidn-LiuN', ih.it the ouiu-r. of 
ti.xcd iM, itaiurc tlu* oidy putties who^e 
imcri.sts can h.‘ ali'.cicd by the tlis- 
charge of lliis pailiaincntary fiiiu-tion. 

Ii ajipe.^rs to u.s ih it this consuK ra¬ 
tion will present a broad line of dis¬ 
tinction, which will enable the legis¬ 
lature to decide in every fitting emer¬ 
gency, how far the tloctive franchise 
of a delinquent borough can siifely be 
extended. Wc indulge no desire to see 
it acting niggardly in bestowing this 
privilege; no wish that the number of 
subjects, on whom the right of voting 
might bo conferred, should bo unne¬ 
cessarily limited. All we ask for on 
behalf of the public is, that the class 
of persons to whom this trust may be 
confided .should give us some tangible 
ami uticqnivoeul guarantee tliatit will 
be honestly and independently exer¬ 
cised. The advocates of universal suf¬ 
frage (for wc believe that some wild 
theorists of this character may occa¬ 
sionally be met with) contend that all 

the members of the community are 
equally interested in all the quistione 
which come before the representatives 
of the people for discussion and deci¬ 
sion ; and that, therefore, all are equal- 
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ly entitled, as of right, to the exercise 
of the elective franchise. Our readers 
will probably r.j^rcc with ns in think- 
that enough has been saul in this 
paper to shew that the ))rcmises tlms 
assumed—that all men are equally in¬ 
terested in theproc edingaof the legis¬ 
lature—have no founditioii except iu 
the cra/.y conceit of visionary constitu¬ 
tion-mongers ; and if tltu premises are 
unfounded, the inference deduced from 
them—that all men are t qually entitled 
to the privilege of exercising iho «'lec- 
tive fr.inrhise—must, of course, with¬ 
out any further argument, fall to the 
ground. M e are willing that on every 
av.ubiblo opportunity the clcetitcfran- 
chi'C shotilil be Uiken from Ihos ' who 
pos<-(ss the right of voting by any spe- 
citsof base tenure, and extended to 
the whole body of the owners of free¬ 
hold, copyhold, or long leasehold pro¬ 
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perty, within the district. And we 
would have the privilege confined to 
this C'Ess of voters exclusively, because 
it is the only clnss which is interested 
in all the questions which can fall un« 
der the deliberation of the representa* 
fives of the people ; but principally 
because it is the only class of voters 
which can furnish us with an adequate 
pledge tliat they will not abuse tlie 
trust reposed in them, and make it the 
instrument of promoting merely seU 
iish or factious purposes. At least 
equally interested with all other classes 
in the inuiiitcimnce of civil freedom 
and public tranquillity, the class of 
real proprietors possesses a still deeper 
interest in the proceedings of the legis¬ 
lature, inasinucli as the w'hole weight 
and burden of taxation falls priiiripal- 
ly, if not exclusively, upon its shouU 
cLts. 
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rTur- ab<fve arliele was wriltoii, it will ho perceived, before thetre- 

inondiMi^ chaup* in the Kepveseiitalion, eimsed by llie carrying of the 

C'atiuplir Polific' m*\c assume an alarming'—a threatening 

aspi'.t. \Vt- have tlmiight il Im*-! |4» wait tor a month or so, till the 
fr*oi»’.h‘d of tin* ptilplir mind snbsidi's. Tli<‘ti, ^cc shall linv«> iniu'h 

to ^uy on iruny stibj«'cts—and. ainidsi the loatliMunc apostacy of public 
men tliat liuv so deeply staiiUMl the character of our c<»unlry, we shall 
ujixjiriidvinglv adhere to tliO'e priiicijde.s. whhOi, so far from being weak- 
are in\ig«>ral«‘d by tin* proflig.ale dc'sertiun uf persons who o\v<><l 

to iliein tlieir elevaiioii in life, aud which shuil yet be the safety and 
strength of the Land. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

January, 


lDr.0di.C8pt Maxwpll, MaJ. by purch. vice 
Wallace, prom. 31 Dec. 

Lt Martin. Cant. do. 

Tor. llawkcs, I.t. do. 

Eus. Cirant, l^ront D2 P. Cor. (to. 

4 J. Rainsford, Vet. Surg. viuo Kirwnn. 

h. p. I'o do. 

4 Dr. Lt. Ornnd, from h. p. 104 F. Qua. Mast 
vice Dixon, li. p. 8 Jan. 18S9 

13 Cor. Klton, Lt. Mce Berwipk, dt‘;ul 

t'l Mur. 1KS8 

— Gcthin, I.t vice Tecsilulc, dead 

14 Allg. 

Putker, Lt. by purch. vlccCicthiti, 
prom, by purch. caoc. 21 Nov. 

Thorold, Lt. by purch. vice Stokes, 
prom. KiJan. 

G. .1. W'alkcr, Cor. \ ice Gclhiti N do, 
T. G. Uurdiii, Cor. by purch. vice Tiio* 
rold 1<« Jo, 

Greo.Gdr. Kn.<. and Lt. Unf^ot, Lt and C.npt. \ ter 
Dally, )>roni. Dee. IHiH 

lion. A. F. Foley, Kns. and Lt do. 

3 F. Lt Mackic, Adj. vice Makay, dead 

. S’) Muv 1.S27 

4 Capt. Breton, Muj. by pureh. Mce Bl. 

Lt. Col. WiMnoii, prom. 51 Dee. IKL'B 

I , 1 GrilKth, i'upt do. 

Ens. .^tuart, Lt. do. 

C. IV. Siaiihopc, F.SS. do. 

Qua. M.a»t ^erj. W. Hanna, Qii.i. Must, 
vice Uayiie, dead k J.iii. IsVD 

8 ScTj. Maj. — Itrodribh, from 7 Dr. 

Qua. M.int. ^irc Only, dojut do. 

11 Capt. C-liritiu'. front h. p. I'.tpt. ()>.•>. 

lurr.) \icc iioitiiiMin, r. do. 

12 Eik Luglaiiri, Lt. vice FoDSteen, dead 

IX Dec. 

14 \V. Goodc', Lus. by purcli. \icl* Fen¬ 

wick, rei. UH Feb. 

a stair Ashist. .Surg. Grant, \stol. Sure'. 

^ ICC 'I Ighe, 7.'» F. IH Dev. 

93 A.ssist Suri;. Morrisnn, 3f D. from h. p. 

1 Ceyt. Hif. It. .\stist burg, vice 
I'arWc, superseded L»5 do. 

34 Assist Surg. D'Toiile, from h. p. 4 

\V. 1. It. desist, ’•mg. sice Jvc.Trncv, 

»». p. 4 \v. 1 n. do. 

37 Suit Atoi t J-urp. Ferguson, .V.D. A*.- 

bist. Surg. Mce Ptxile, lo stall’ IX do. 
Ens. Edden, from l.'i F. Cm. vice Na-ili, 

dCi.d 'J.i do. 

39 Lt Ueaufoy, from )>. p. Lt ipay. ditf.) 

vice Biggs, prom. 15 J.iii. 1 Si.*y 

34 Capt lion. D.S. Fnuc, Mhi. \ice Bro- 

derirk, ret IbDcc. IhIH 

Lt. Hooke, Capt. do. 

Eiit Newconu n, Lt. do. 

J, Fordyci', En*. do. 

3C Surg. Walker, M.D. from !i. p. Mcu- 

ron's Itegt. .Surg. vu-e Dourchicr, h. p. 

la Jan. 18.U 

38 Capt Piper, Muj. vice Dtly, dc;»d 

10 June 1828 

Afisi't. Surp. Foss, from .'ll! I', As.>i,st 
Surg. vice Thomson, dead 7 do. 

40 Lt (,£ 11 . Sir J. Kempt, {..C.B. from HI 

F. Col. vice Nil U. Spenier, dead 

h Jan.1HC0 

43 Capt Malcolm, M.«j. by purcti. vice 

Menaies, ret. 2 j Dec. 1828 

Lt (UinM, Capt do. 

Ena. Campbell, Lt. do. 

Sandentan, from 94 F. Rns. vice 
Sleuart, dead 1.’4 do. 

r. W. D. Dundat. Fns. 'J5 du. 

46 Lt. I.angw(TtIi, Capt by purch. vice St 

John,ret b Jan.1829 

Eni. Green, Lt do. 

G. Sweeting, Ens. do. 

47 F. W. Mundy, Ena. vice W'hlte, dead 

, 3.Apr. 1858 

48 Ens. Stubbi, Lt by puich. vice 

Thotnpaon, cauc. 25 Nov. 


48 F. G. M. Lys, Ens. vice Leacli, dead 

8 Mar. 

>1. D. Gibbs, Ens. by purch. vice 
Thompson, ret. .10 Apr. 

49 Ens. Ilnehfort, from h. p. E”** ''h’c Ed¬ 

den i7 F. -'.5 Die. 

52 Ihn. B. I.C P. Trench, En*. Iiy pureh. 

vice York. 94 F. 15 Jan 1889 
5C J. W'eiib, Ens. Iiy purcli. vice Keating, 
ptoni. 18 Pee. lh'J8 

57 Staff A*. Surg. M'Maih, ,W.D. As. Surg. 

vice llcnncti It. Md. A>i)liim do. 

CO Map Don. U. A. F. KHtn. t.t..CoL liy 

pureh. Mce Fitz-Gcrald, ret do. 

Cant. Lofilie, M.ij. do. 

Lt. Nedntt, ('apt. 18 Tlt’C. 1S?K 

Capt lloii. G. A. .Sjn*nccr, from (5J F. 



< apt. > ict- Kelly, li. p. 

40 F. 



J s Jmi. 

1829 

V2 

Lt. Lane, P.iyin. vice 

Jflhcoc, 

Hce. 


Di«t. 

.» 

1 do. 

CC 

Lt. IhcKhani, from h, p 

. 61 r. Li 

. Vice 


W.'irdcH, I’ayni. 93 F. 

IS IX c. 

Ih’JH 

C9 

Opt, .fatmev. fiom 10 

F. (’.Ji'l. 

vice* 


.''pcnccr, 1.0 r. 

1J.UI. 

1 S'.’f) 


l.l. liotton. Adj. MiT Itosc, re- 

\dj. 


onU 


S (lo. 

72 

Lt. Cr.ivin. f'.inr, by purch. mci 

1 Df 


Monimnrciicv, ict 

Ih Dec. 

Ik.’H 


F.iis. Tnpaud, Lt. 


(Id. 


'J*. Toihl. i:n- 


do. 

73 

Kus. I larvrv, I.t. ^ icc W'j 

limni-on. 

(It .id 



: i 

N’ov. 


— Dale, 1,1. vice, ‘■•yicour, prom. 

V > dll. 

IIO'p. A.s. Vowcll, A>.. SiitiJ. Mccl 
dc.ld IS Deo. 

77 Capt. Wilso'i, M,;j. by purth. »ire 

t'loikc prom. •'•0 (U<. 

I.t. Parin.'ge, fnpl. do. 

I i.s r i'C, l.(. do. 

Dixon, t.iK. I’o. 

79 C.ipf Itohinviii, Irom 11 F. Opt. \ ue 

.M.iT'IuII, li. i>. Tee. dill'. 15 Jan. is'.’d 
SI M.lh‘i(..S/f It.)}. J.iekbon. X (■.Ji.fneii 

s>t.iff ('■ rps, fill. Mcc S'ii J. Knri] (, 
4 ’ F. « *io. 

84 t.ip'. s.w'ccnev. from Ceylon lUgi. 

C.ipl. s 111 - A{i'\aniti‘i, h. p. ‘•l.ifl ( tir. 

l.'.do. 

88 Erib. .At klom, Lt vice Cuming, dead 

8 do. 

«>0 —— Tluirlow, Lt. viec Foot, dead do. 

91 - CiddiT, Lt. do. 

C. 11. M'Mindo, Ent. do. 

Lt. ISriitiUci, Adj. vice M'llityre, dead 

do. 

92 A. J. I.ockhatt, Ens. hy pureli. liee 

Gmnt, I Dr. Gds. .>1 Dee. 1S2.S 

93 Lt. AV'.inli II, iroiii 6(1 F. paym. .vite 

Macdoii.ild, 51 P*. 18 do. 

94 Ell'-. V orkc. from .A'J F. Lt l»y piircJi. 

Mi-c r)'lt<iU\, rcl. 1% Jiui. IS'-") 

n. Aldworte, ElU. % iec Fifidinp, ret do. 

95 Lt .''Uttntiers Capt. by pinch, vk-o f.ils 

rot IK Due. IS'JH 

Kns. Ilfiu. {’■ It. St John, I.t. do. 

T. S. Sandcinan, Kns. do. 

.A. G. Van llomrigli, Lns. vice S'anilc- 

ir.an, 4V F. U.*; do. 

97 btafi .\Nbist Surg. 'J'upham, Assist 

.Surg. vice Ausliii, prom. ISdo. 

M. D'Nuil, ('apt. by pureh. vice Had¬ 
dock, dc.-id 35 do. 

Ens. M'Ca.-kill, Lt du. 

08 AsHist. Surg. Peek, from h. p. .49 P. As- 

sikl. Surg. vus* Lewder, hii F. 18 «‘o. 
09 Ens, Day, A<1J. viiMt Mockeiuie, res. 

Adj. only do. 

R. StoffC. Maj. Du Yernct, Lt. (!ol. 31 do. 

.Aluim, do. do, 

Lt. Horton, Capt do. 

- Pardry, do. do. 

8d Lt Adams, lit Lt. do. 
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U. SiaiTC. Sil Lt Phippit. Ut Lt 31 Dec. 1828 

— I’umbcrland, do. do, 

■ - Fraser, (li>. do. 

—- Vai-hcll, do. do. 

CfyLlUflelt.Lt. ljurk>i('h, from It. p. lA(e3(\'>l. 

HegL l<t. \irt‘ FonWM.'!*, pioin. .* i<lo. 
C«I<U l>u Vernt-t. rrmu l(. stdlV Corjt*. 
CapU vice bwfcncy, bi F. 

Jan. 

Ordnance Dcfiartmcni, 

RoyalArLCapLaiid BL Mtu. Skinucr. I.L f'ol. vioo 
Faync, ilcii'l lo iKc. I.SiiM 

iid Cspt. KvAii-, ('U)O. do. 

Capu Evans, fnaii Oiiatt. h. p. 2d Cupt. 

do. 

Cnpt. .md Lt>r<>). Sir R. Gardiner, Lt.- 
Cot. vice ret.' •‘^0 do. 

?tl Capt. IllAi'lili'y, do. 

OuviL>H, fruio L'liaU. It. p. S<1 C.tpt. 

ilc», 

Capf. amt lit. MhJ. Wallace, LL-('(ii. 

viw KUiot, r(<. do. 

2d ('apt. Chalmcr, Cnitt, do. 

('apt. Fukcoc, front t'lutl. li. p. 2d Cipt. 

do. 


Ciiirrii'ons. 

I.f. Cm. S/r W. Infill, K.C fl. Cov. of 
Cork, \ ice Sir U. sijti‘m.rr.«t arl 

h .1.1(1. l.>. 29 

- I. J. S. Wood, Lt. (lut.of Kjo- 

sak* do. 

( 'hoplflili’fi Jh’l arhilf'llt. 

Rev. J. Porrin", f^oni h. p. fltflp. 

MU' IlaUhiiijii, dead Id Ucc. Ib.K 

.si.iir suif?. \}«« 

iJroaii, (lead 27^o^. JbJd 

Vnattnrhed. 

T'lhi Li.'K/i*r.fl«/-C'//«iir/« •<! !nfunl' ii tiif ptrrvhttT. 

Ma). St. i. .^. ( Iftko, fiiOii ~7 I*. 

-0 Die. JS'.’H 

Lt..ind f'apt Hatty, friint (.rcii.lkU.do. 
lit. l.(. ( ol. W iKtm, froni -1 K. ol do. 
Maj. Walku'.'. front 1 I>r. Ddi.. do. 
Til Ih Cafitiiiu of tiiliiii/iM hif iimv/iiifr. 

Ll .stukO'., rami 13 Dr. Ii< J.tii. J.S29 

'Jhr ttiulrmiriittiiHiil I ii uti'nimlii, it<hiitll’$ i. r- 
I'/Mi* tf/Kor Fii/i I'm/ ill Ills i>l Ihr Lme, 

irUnrr i'liiHnusit'iin tii> liiinlihor jiitriuus In 

ffn u>vr IMl, //«»¥ ll(•ll•|llt•^l i>riiuhilii,n vpm 
(u ihi.' Ui'Xi'id/Uii/ii* of 

the '^Ith Htf. lh"ij. 

Tit hr CitfiUiini nf inf,in!m, 

LL rc'iiwick, from t lyl. Hide . 

3 Ulf.1S2S 

— Hii{|»s. from yj F. «1«>. 

—Bcniard, fioiii 13 F* do, 

P..rchnuiffs. 

Muj. I'ipon, SC F. rcc. itilt tit lt Miij. Mountain, 
ll. Ik 

DL Ll Col. Watson, 71 F- dilT. with Major 
La'viiifK'. h. p. 

S'.'ipt. Wi'lili, 1 Or. re<!. din', with ('apt. Dam, li. p. 

■ - — Faitnvid, a F.Cda. with t’apt l.il.i< -s, fJ F. 
—^ W'aternian, J3 F. rcc. liitf. wiUi Capt. llaiv, 

h. p. 

— - Liiidsay, 72 F. rcc. diff. wiUt CapL Hyde, 

It. p. 

■ Vcndeleur, 21 F. rec. diff. with (^upt. Ma¬ 
thews. h. p. 

' Uawc, <C F. rec. ditT. with ('a|>L Uernaril, 
ii. p. 

Licur. llanilUoii. •'17 F. t«c. diff. with LicuL Cob- 
bold, h. p. 10 

—- Caulfield, 83. F. with Lieut. Garstio, Ceyl. 

RegL 

— Cumbleton, 4 Dr. with Lieut. May, 11 F. 
Uartow, 30 F.with LivuL lloyes, 3b F. 

V^OL. XXV. 


Rosignations and ReiircmentSi 

lAeuU’CdoaeU. 

FtU Gcralil, (>0 F. 

Add uni, Koy. ArL 
kliot, do. 

ERail, do. 

Hickman, do. 

Mnjors. 

Drodcriek. .71 F. 

Monaic , 4- F. 

l)c MontiiioTcncy, 7i F. 

(•iblKioi. '!> F. 

.SL John, 4t) F. 

Lkulcnata. 

O'lleiny, 94 P. 

lintif’iu. 

Fenwick, 14 P. 

Ficld.nij, *14 F. 

P.i^Mcu/rr. 

Wood, h. p. 41 F. 


Deaths. 


Lj, utMimcml. 
Fctcr, rr.iiijma.ldu', N.U 

('. btuart, E. 1. LViutuiiy's serv. 


21 Drc. ]si8 
(’luvirrin{»hcr“ 



1 -tpr. lSf8 


Vanremnn, K. I. Piim,Mii>'R Serv., 

}K>la<>cn Fut. 

tyghur and (.iv.n).o)e 

b Feb. Ibi'H 

i.iviilruiliU-Ciifiiuel. 


Wright. E. 1. fonip.iiiv'* Sets. 

Mujor. 

A. I)>n>i|la-, h. p. 1 K. 

l.'i Fell. IS'Jji 

7 Doe. D-.»S 

(.'npUiitis. 


DiiiviTl, C) F. Clnlh.im 

27 J.su. lh:!> 

'1 ho Pi.kiogtoii, ll. 11 . Cnatt. Dublin h do. 

KciiiVi Ik *> Uii* 

10 Div. tS'Jii 

Kiu!oi*lk» J). It id i% 

N(i\. 

hi idv, It. i>. 1'< 1-'- lla’ifax, Vuikdiiru t.l Dec. 

I'otl, h. p. Hriiiiswiek (‘jv. 

2 Not. 

PhiUi|h, h. p. it. Mur. 

Malllicw, do. 

Dec. lbJ7 

tJrufenanlu 


itarl<ui, 1 Dr. Dublin 

lyjnii. ifiyy 

Witi'ltl, Jl I'Kiimulh 

do. 

Iriiiig. 'll I’liUsittoulh 

2^ On. 

CUlIHlidli', hi F. 

Fji it. yo F. PiyiiKiuth 

.“1 Deo. l.s:’S 


Collins, Now South Wales Vet. Cuin]). 
iiu'ii’s L.iiut 

|tnl<(M-k. h. p. 9-i F. Mclhii 
('tiiirih, h. p. <> VV. 1. It. 

Mcs.iixtrr, l.itt.' > It. \i-i. tin. Durham 
SiK'i^'ijic, late of It. Mar. 


I*- 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

"id Ltru/crnifi/r. 
Irvinit. R. M.ir. .Att. 

Moil’d, h. p. (t. Mar. 


CoUiH), h 
H-II. 

\\ 4nni, 

II. stcw.nrl 
Klhott, 

licU/Clllt. 

Ml’ti .life, 

1'ich.tri. 

Ciibtmi, 


Van Iht- 
*-*s .1.01. 

71 Di-c. 

K do. 
‘.'l> do. 

Feb. 1S28 


D. Lee, 

Cah'er, 

Uarkcr. 

CiilHi'es, 

A\yiio, 

Stuait, 

Ardoo, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dv) 

do. 


fiMay,l«8 

2i'. Dec. IS2» 

M.II. INZH 


Vajfmailrrt. 

n.trtU'V, 22 F. Jamaica 
llurnion, h. it. 2d F. 

M'lntyru, of lute Vork ('hass, 

V*arh-r-A(<w/c) t. 

Bayne. 4 F. 

H K. 

W right, b. p. Quocn*K Itnne. 

M<dlcal Lkp, 

Dr Fnbcr. 1 l p. Phys. Huxtuii 
Bcnj. Campbell, Suff Ah. sure. Maiddnne 

14 J.UI. IRffi 

Orr, lloKp. Aa. Gambia 21 bcp. )8.:B 

3 I* 


n Dec. 1S?» 

21 J.UI. )K2il 

17 July, IMSH 


ISJaii. IW) 


3') Dec. 182« 




Ajijiointmcnts, Promotiom, SjC. 


CWay, 


Ffibruary. 


Life Oi!«. W. Ao. Sure- vice GiUer, h. p. 

a8<>ctlHVB 

It. M. U<K. ('orii. Mnj. J. Virth, Quar. Mu»t. vioe 
Trny, ri'l. lull )>.iy '.'a Jan. IH'.'D 

S Dr.Gds. Capt. Whcler, MaJ. by pur. vice* Cane, 
ret. 5 Feb. 

Lt Suton, Capt. do. 

Cor. Stewarl, l.t. tio. 

J. Walla. Cur. do. 

G Cur. Kranc*( Lt. by pur. viec Daintry, 

prom. 10 (to. 

T. C. Taj lot, for. do. 

17 Dr. Cor. Tonge, Lt by purcli. vice Wilham, 

ret. -’y Jan. 

H. K. Walker, for. do. 

1 F. ALSurg. Maiilivti'l.rroiu'll P. Aa. Siifg. 

vKf (inoilwiii, )i. |i. 1 K. 'i I’t b. 

S Lt I‘hip]w. rr4im U. .SlalT furpa. Lt. 

vi(v Hunt, li. p. Ido. 

—fuiidicrlana, from do. do. virc 

Westbv, h. n. A do. 

8 Lur.is, from do. do. tii'c 

Hunard, h. p. ■)•>. 

II from do. do. ticc 

(iuiiibii'ton. h. p. do. 

Sd tt. filt'iiirii, from do. Kna. Meu 

Wergo, dfiid d«*. 

J7 C. Miller, Lijs by purcli. 'ice forfii'ld, 

TCt. L'DJiili. 

SI for. Orrhan, from b. p. fapu Cav. Kiim. 

frb. 

SC Lt. Deapard, rrnin It. SUiif Corps, 1.1. 

siw Duyrollr*.. 1,3 P. ilo, 

41 Ll.t^d. I*urd(ni, from R. for}>s, 

Lt Col. viw O'llcilly, lu |i. -’■» .Ian. 
ir> Lt. Nutt, from do. Lt. tur Uernard, 

prom. A l'<’b. 

S'i Ena. strratnHil, Lt bj piirrb. mi'C 

Bnl'Wii), pro>3i. 10 do. 

F-. II. K. I oi’kliugloii, Lns. do. 

53 Lt. (iolil, iroin II. Siait'forpx. Lt. sun 

WakLlictd, h. p. S do. 

56 — Iluinfrev, fiom do. do. tn-c 

Ktalm:;. Jt'l V. do. 

CO 2d l.t. OiUbiir, IstLt. by purob. \uf 

N'fhbiu. prom. Ih IHt-. ISJK 

W. F. Hedford, i’d LI. «l'*. 

Lt linviulles. from .>C F. lat Lt vice 
OrU'lKir. h.p. Fob. IsV!) 

Hi —^O'Biicn, from R. StalFCorps*, l.t 

viev laiuo, Paym. do. 

Eiib. .sioplord, Lt vice Dcro^wottb, 
dcail () do. 

fteiit C.ulct .1. J. D('^t. Irom H. Mil. 
Cull. »if. do. 

C^^ Lt Vicary, Cant, vum Dujsort, drnd 

3 da 

Ens. Grove. Lf. do. 

CSciit. C'lulct W. J. Darling, from It 
Md. full. F.iik. do. 

C3 Cm>t. Wilson. Mnj. by pureh. vice 

ThomiMoo. pruiii. V4 do. 

Lt Mariiii, faiit ilo. 

Ens. Wyatt, Lt. do, 

7# Sd Lt. Mooily, from R-StaffCorps, Fn-. 

vice Wilbuajsiiii, b. js. do. 

7J ■ ■' A. O'Urn It, from do. do. \ lec 

Il.nrvcy, pron. do. 

83 - W. O’Ufien, from do.’ do. roe 

Atherton, b. p. do. 

bb Lt. A(lam<, from do, LL vice 

Pegus. prom. do. 

Gent. Cadet W. Mnckie, fiom it Mil. 

Coll. F.ni. lice Aeklum, prom. do. 

90 2d Lt llolurt from It. SUdf Coriin. 

Rua. % icf Tliutlow, prom. do. 

114 Ens. Webster, Irosti h. p. Ens. vice 

Daunt, ciUJtr. da 

97 Gent Cadet J. Price, from R. MiL Coil. 

Kna. vicekPCHSksll, prom. do. 

99 Lt KeatlBg, from M> F. Lt vice M' Ken* 

lie, b. p. do. 

Cey.Rif.IL->ParM»nR, from 11. StaiT Corps, l.t 
vice M'Vicor, 8 W. I. n. do. 

Ordnarrre 

Roy. Art Capt and Bt MaJ. H. Jones. Lt Col. 

vice Egni], ret. .'ll Dev.l82S 

■ J. E. Jones, Lt Cot 

vice Hickman, m. do. 


Hoy. Art 'id Cant Parker, Capt vice J. G. Jonce 

3L Dec. IH'Jd 
lal T.t nowluul, 2d Capt do. 

M tt (liTOafiBril, 1st l.t. do. 

C.ipl. liireb, from h. p. Unatt 2d Capt 
viee Bniwne, h, |). !1 Feb. 1H29. 

Roy. Enc.-Vavasour, Lt Cot vice Douglas, 

li. )>. 28 Jan. 

Dt Maj. Ildd, Capt. do. 

1*1 l.t. Wilson, 2d ("apt. iWk 

8il lit. HiiuiogUHi. 1st Lt da 

CiWiMitsor^U Dqxtrlment, 
Comniissniiat Clerk, S. Castle, to be Dep. Assist 
Com. Gvn. 1.3 Jan. 18211 

' ■ — It Hodder, da do. 

C^uuiUtchftl. 

To hr T.!r«f. Cofotir/ of iH/imfri/, 

Mnj. Thompson, fiom tl F.' 2lFeb.lo23 

To fn- Ciiplains oflnfanlry by puirha*f. 
Lieut. Daiutrv, fioni b Dr, Gds, lu Kel). 1821) 
- Uolttwiii, from 3J F. vice bugdeii, cune. 

da 

J'Urhtitigt-t. 

Lt Col. Burke, <i3 F. rec. difT. with Li. Col. (.'us> 
tmee. It p. 

<’.aj)i. Klioii, 17 Dr. rcc. dilT with (’,ipt Trotter, 

li. p. 

lt.dpb, )!l F. rec. diff. with ("apt. Potts, h. 
l.ienl. itI.iKi', n.'. F. rcc. dilV. willi l.ii-ut. \ urkv, 
01 F. 

Assist. Sorg. Fwiijg, 81 F. rec. difT. with Assist 
burg. (iiIkoii, }i. (i. 13 Dr. 

Itvsitiviifiou/< ami lldlrenH'nU. 

Lirut (f'/uncA 

Mnvieod, R. Eng. 

Mnjur. 

Cane, S Dr. Gds.. 

Captains, 

Skirrow, IK F. 

J'lvkiiig, li. p. f iiatt 

Lb'ubHRNfr. 

W itinin, 17 Dt, 

( aitriM, b. p. 1. F. 

Llotd, 2.) F. 

Sieele, ?H F. 

JV*|iaril, ho V, 

Dolibin, li'i. F, 

I.viivh, ■«» F. 

Tcvtina. 07 F. 

Dawes, h W. i. R. 

Cornels and Ensicns. 

CoTfifia, 17 F. 

WilhOii, h. p. 20 Dr. 

I‘ieify, S F. 

Byers, 2(1 F. 

(' ipi'l, do. 

(ilhson, 28 r. 

Steele, dri. 

Grant, F. 

WiIJi iiiisoii, .'ll F. 
lt.U(-h, .W F. 

Fniser, b. p. 

I’eaviH'k, .4H F. 

Pwival, fiO F. 

Norie, 72 F. 

P)ulli|)snn, Ih F. 

Liiids.'iy, 78 F. 

Carden, K2 F. 

Muggenilge, 84 F. 

IkigL'niJI, a7 F. 

Spiiit, !K) F. 

I. Vnvh, do. 

Winniitt, li. p. 97 F. 

Sclineiiler, 97 F. 

Dilrll, liM) F. 
f’rewford. Mil P. 

Pruhsurd, HD F. 

Elwcs, u. York Ran#. 

Bou-feur, York Cba^ 

Bulwei, Unatt 

J. F. Taylor, da 

lUdgway, do. 
folbn, da 

Rush, do. 
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Cary, Unatt. 

Tinrm&n, do* 

Quarter Matter. 

Troy, R. Horse Gds. 

lii'alht. 

IMulemixi-Klenttals. 

Laurwjre, E. i. Serv. 

Ihfkboii, (Jo. 

Haynci, late GK'iicjrry l-'enc. W»o1br<Kik OJen, 
bidir.uulli 

Co/m/I I A. 

iStr P. K. Uuebe. K.C.Il. h. p. Port. Sorvior, Loti. 

‘Joii i,> Kci). isuy 

Sir M. Wood, Baii. E. 1. Comp. Scrvitf. 
LieHinuint’C'iihnel. 

Kelly, AI K. 

Mrtjors. 

I), p. I.iifiuv's (Vr|i-i April ISIIK 

(’l.irktf L'uldweJ], LochI ilunk, Greenwich 

itl J- cb. 1S29 

Knig, h. p. 128 F. 5 Jan. 

Of/rfi/in. 

J.IS. Smitli, Ii. p. n. VV. 1. l<))ni;erH Pee. lNl.‘8 
Lifiili 

SiiK«Jen. ].l tJi. Ariive, Midrai '.‘I July, IKJk 


j 4 j*j>oinfmenig, PromoHonitf ^yc. 
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HM)ermot, 44 F. Bombay 6 July, 18Sd 

Lour, .'jH K. Bristol r? May 

Hein(>worlh, US F. 

Aiilcy, late .T U. Vot Bn. SK Jan. 1839 

Aiehdrfll, h. |i. 17 F. (fonnrriy Lt. Col. of -lo K.) 

Jernoy Feb. 

Upton, l». p. 72 F. Ifi Dec. 1»^ 

Juhniiou, U. p. Uoat. lu Oct. 1828 

WainwriRlU, li. p. « F. 15 Feb. 1829 

M‘IniOi-h, }i. 11 . 12 F. 

Kotid. b. n. 7.» F. NcwinRloD, Surrey 39 Jan. 
IVArlev, n. p. 7A F. 

Miiihliul], h. p. 7I» F. Nov. 1837 

Johu bmith, In p. Unat. Fermoy 11 Feb. 1829 
Cfiatjlain. 

Olhcr, h. p. 23 Dr. 

Metltml Dty*. 

S'.irR. .^ImpMti), StAflj iJud.it sea 14 Oi^t. IK'.'S 

' Kosc, h. p. (i.i F. Lonitni) 31 J.m. 1X39 

— - AIiUtmii, Ii. }». Da F. Hull 7 Frb. 

" Kruii, Ii. p. IJl F. 

—— Tucker, Ji. p. Ski/T 6 OcU 

-VV. Mi-wart, ilo. t'anada 

AiAitt. burg. Austin, (j JJr. Uda. MancIiesUH- 

LV Jan. 1829 

-Ftunrti 2.> F. 

- - Jcirriod, H. Stall'C. Loilduu ‘Jd do. 


Aj riJAitr.TiCM. liisT of ScoTrii nAS'KUUi’Tc iKs, annouiu'f.l between the IsC 
ol' Jauuar>, nod BO.h itlurch, 111:111, cxtract.-d i'loiii the Kuiiiburg'i (ia/eitc. 


Biichnnau and ItufudJ. merohni)t'< in (.InvROV, 

(’.tmiron, llu^li, aiuK'o. Uwcud iii<iiiur.icturm, 
Gla-Row. 

Ciitiul, ArrhilKild. writer mill builder, (iliiMOW. 

Cow.Ill, W itham, viuliier, (ksber, and Ikum- IUI. 
ei in I'aikley. 

Hall, .Unu-s, .Old son, n]dinlstererN in <,l ikpow*. 

llaswell, HoImti. i-lothiKT, (-Uhruw. 

llow. .lamis, iitrrdiant m tfluiRow, foriiicilyn 
jKiriner cf Ihi'inliirro of John and JainiH, How, 
morel.utilk, (>l4t-f'«w, and ol Jatuo- How and 
('(■. of Itidii.i. im-i 1 li.iiiitf. 

iMigan. ArehOuhi, liuilder utid in.id eoiitractor, 
IlcrniniiilNloii, votiiity i>< Il.nliiiiiglon. 

Low, Alux.iiuti 1 . inercliniil in Alx'idceo. 

Low, Jiunc;, ini-rvliiiiit iii lirieliin. 

Lawion. Abralum, aKciit, lloxbnT{<h Street, Edm- 
biirgb, and giiii-iunki'r, J‘erlb. 

LAigiui, XrchiiMid. Ij’iilder and ruitd contractor, 
lloTin.Oidbton, einoilyot HaddmKlini. 

M.u-duuiilil, Jaiiio., nod Co. ni4iiul.u.torcrs in 
ttlaiRiiw. 

MaiRicRur aud Co. ineichants and calico-printers 
III tfla.sRow. 

Mueiiitokh, John LceIic, wine and spirit dealer, 
Fdiiibur^h. 

M.u'Lc.ui, Hugh, and Co. manutuuliuen in GlOb- 
gow. 

MnoTurk, llolwri, rattle dealer, .StenhouM.*. 

Miirkliall, JoniCN, tiinkeepci and cattlu-dcaier, 
(dasRuw. 

Mciklr and Smith, manufaeturfrs, Glasgow, and 
VVilUmn Meikle and Hu^h binilli, tlic purtuers, 
uk indiiMuaJk. 


Maillu'w, John, farmer at Craigie, in Fifcshirc. 
Murray, WdliBin, coaldncrcli.iiit and agent m 

(ilakgow. 

N.icswein, Hugh, aiiotionoer, Aberdeen. 
Moiilentb, .l.ones, juii. and Co. iiicrdionts and 

dl.llHTs, (ildSgOW. 

01i])h,mt, v\ illi.iiii, and Co. mriltklcriin Kokaldy. 
lUiONny, William, gardener, •.pmt dealer, and 
vsiiiuer at (irtinge, near Ediiibunth. 

Reid, Williion. jun.a‘< a partner of Win. Reid aud 
■Son, liook-a-llem and itatioiiem in Ukibgow. 
.*^■>11, 'VrcbibaUI, b.iiiker. .nid lute .'gent atLang* 
holm tor (ho l.i-ith IJankiiig ('(mi)>any. 

Sh.ind, Ali^aiidei, jiiii. wine niui geneial nu-r* 
eli.int in .VlKTiimi. 

Siuru'fa, William, mercliantin I'rimend. 
Stcrt'iison, Duncan aud Co. printers m F.dmburgh. 
Sinellui, (ieorge, and I'n. mcrchauts, (ilas, 70 w. 
Stephen, David, iruninongi r, Aliordcou. 

Murdy, F.dward, corn int’reli.nit, ict>iding at Fie* 
iiiing Corn Millk, tierwiekbhire. 
stevcokou, Thoiuus, ol UvJiiahiia, distiller, Oban, 
blraclian, Robert ami Co. dLstiJlers, Leith; and 
Stracliaii, Robert, distiller, Lath, and Straelian, 

ll«l]ih, rrsidiog iii Kirkaldy, tlie individual 
piirtitcTs of Mid Com|ian/. 

Temutil, Andrew, )iu*ii.hanr in Glabgow. 

Thom, J:ini<"., ineieh.mt, Ilolhs.iy. 

Taylor, Philip, hcii. build<r ai>d gencr.il agent In 
ktlinbuigh. 

Thoiiism, David, jun. of Orkic, Writer to Uic 
Signet, coal and linic incielisiit. 

Tboni<.uii, Hubert,Juii.car{ictiuamir.icturcr, Kil- 
Uiaruui.lt. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


IHHTHS. 

June 8.1838. At Calciitlu, Uir Lady of John 
Dougah of a wm. 

Sej4. ti. At the Isle of Fran(*c, the Laily of Ma< 
jnr Wiiiiant Bertram. Kith Regiment Beogal Na* 
live Infantry, of a daughter. 

■Sept. 23. At Garden Beach, ucar Calcutta, Mrs 
Dry«(‘, of a daughter. 

Dec. 37. At Saltcoats, Mrs Janica Ellis of a 
son. 

3b. At Stratford, Essex, Mrs Elliot, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

SO. At Govermnent House, GuciDsey, the Lady 
of Major.Qcncral Ross, of a aoo. 

’ Jatu 1, 1839. At tlarrr-de.Gr8oc, the Lady of 
Farqubox Jameson, Eaq- of a sun. 


1 . At Vlcriot Row, the Lady of D. Home, Ebip 
of a BOO. 

— At Drumpollicr, Mrs Andrew Buclisnou, of 
a daughter. 

2. At hentish Town, near UmkIod, Mrs S. R. 
Block, of a son. 

— At llraclangwell, tlia Lady of Cliarlc* Crai- 
gic Hrlkctt, KRq. of Duinbamic. of a daughter. 

A. Mrs Alexander blev'viison. No. 3, Merlul 
How, of a daughter. 

6. At No. 1, Moray Flacc, the Lady of James 
Antlrulher, E^. W.S. of a daughter. 

7. At CiONhill, Roxburghshire, Mrs Pott, ot a 
(laughter. 

8. At Bruges, tlie Lady of Sic David Ounning* 
bam, Bait, of a sun. 
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liirOts — Marriages. 


CMay, 


;i. At Bum Ilousp. Porlobello, Mw Somerville 

M‘\le«tcr, junior. Ufa daughter. 

Jan .At sniiR Solid, Cape of Good Hope, the 
Latly of (lie Mon. Mr Jiistu'C MensxM, of a miii. 
J{j. At [inUy>ii.i>r, Mtk Macdonald, of a ton. 

— AU'rvktwUli, C.'irdigaiibiiins (he Lady of 
1.1 *iit.-Col. \Veiii)!>b, of u Mill. 

m. AtCiolf Drum, DunrvnuUue, Urs Chalmers, 
of n son. 

11 . At No. .>, Stafflird Street, Mis C. Innes, of 


I. ^. The of Captain Craven, 72d High¬ 
landers. of a sou. 

II. -xt 1.7, Hill Street, Mrs IngUiof Audiindin- 
ny, ofa daughter. 

l<). At No. 1, Ijiurislon Lane, Mrs Captain 
Brnim, ot .a daughter. 

17. At No.V, I'llrig Street. Mrs Vertuo, of anon. 

18. At No. .t, Alva Strett, Mm W. H. Cock- 
burn, of a daughter. 

-> At No. Norton PHu«, Mrs Anderson, of a 


a son. 

IV. At Daikciih, Mrs T)r M' Ti«on, of a son. 

1.1. Al Woolwich, the L.idy of CnpOuA baun- 
ders, of the Royal Mothc Arliilcry, of adaoRlilvr. 

— At ShanduickPLaec, the lion. Mrs Kainsay, 
of a daughter. 

— At No. 5, Mansflvlil Place, Mrs rieid. of a 
son. 

14. At 6, Vnnburgh Place, Leith, Mre Alraun- 
dcr Miller, of n son. 

15. At No. 7K, Great King Street, Mrs Duncan, 
of a son. 

— At No. 1.5. Serle .‘street, Liticoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, the Lady of Jamci. \\ i].<(o)). Esq. advt>- 
cate, and of l.iiirolii’h Inn, of u dauj'hU-r. 

Kk At Edinburgh, the Lady of Che Ucv. Charles 
Lane, of 1 miii. 

— At Marshal Place, Perth, hlra Coiidio, of a 
daughter. 

17* At Coll House, the Lady of Hugh Maclean, 
Esq. younger of Coll, of a «in. 

— At No. lU, .Scotland Street, the Lady of J. 
M*. M'Kfiizie, Esij. of a dniiKhter, 

IH. At tliv rehidnicu uf thi. Warden of Mvrton 
Colley, Uxtbril, Lady Carmichael Aiii>lrut)icr, of 
Eton. 

19. The Lady of Andrew Carrick, Eiui. of Sten- 
house, of a duuuiiter. 

20. At Shandwr k Cottage, Stomowax, (he La¬ 
dy of ('aptain Oliver, of the Prince of Wales revts 
nur cutler, of a daughter. 

21. At No. 11. Athol rrcscoiit, the Lady of 
Adam Hay, Ksq. M.P, of a dnuglucr. 

~At I'Tci-ficld. the Lady uf .Sir .Alexander Leith, 
K.C.B. of a daughter. 

2'3. At Aniianhiil House, Mrs rimlop, of ason, 
21. At lllois. de}iarLment Loire ct t her, Fraiiee, 
the L.'uiy of George Clerk Craigie, Em|. of Duni- 
Uirinc. of a s«>n. 

— The t.ndy uf Captain Mecham, M Vraguaa 
Guaids, uf a duughicr. 

— At No. t, Gloucester Place, Mrs George 
Pringle, of a dauglitcr. 

— At No. r*. Henderson now, Mrs J. A. Ro- 
beiUun, of a son. 

ilC. At Nu. t.5, Voik Place, Mrs Oeddes, of a 
d.iu.:htcr. 

27- At No. 114, George Street, Mrs Mctulcs, 
of a daughter. 

.‘M. At No. 51, Queen htrcct, Mrs Greig, of 

lialieceig, ofa mid. 

Feb. 1. Ill Charlotte Square, the Taidy of Cap¬ 
tain Dalvell, Kuyul Navy, ofa dnughier. 

— At KamburKh. Mrs li<>pe.lohn%loiu-, ofa son. 

5. At sr Cleim-uCs XVells, MisJainck.Xitchisoii, 
of a daughter. 

— At Gordon Castle, the scat of his Grace Ithc 
Duke of Gordon, the Lady of James DulT, of 
A daughter. 

•5. At 2, filenflnlas Street. Mrslirnee, of ason. 

— At Julinston Cottagi. the lonly of Andrew 
Johnston, £aq. younger of Reiinyhill, of a daugli> 
ter. 

i. At the Viscountesi Duncan's, (he Hon. Mrs 
DuikI.is of Dundiu, of a son. 

— At his seat, nrar ExbU'r, the Lady of Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton of the netreat, in llcvoDshire, 
and of IliillcThiist, Ayikhire, of a son. 

6. At No. lA, Uuwv btxeet, kin Mowbray, ofa 
oon. 

7 . At No. llj Athol Crescent, Mrs Graham, of 
a daughter. 

&. At Gomkirk, Mrs Sprott, ofa son. 

9. At Dornhall, the Lady of Captain Loch, Roy¬ 
al Navy, ofa daughter. 

lU. At Hnrlington House, Piccailtlly, Lady 
Charles Filcroy, ofa daughter. 

At Jardine Hall, trie Lady of Sir William 
Jardine of A])pi(t{krth. Bart, of a son and heir. 

11. .At Colintun Manse, Mrs BaUattr» of a 
daughter. 


son. 

19. At Aidoch Manse, Mrs MoefarUne, of a 
ilanghlvr. 

— At Nil. 18. Portb Street, the lady uf H. 11- 
Joue , Kiu|. of Llyrion, of a daughter. 

SO. At Windiwalh, Mrs Captain Walker, R.N. 
of a i«nii. 

21. At Eden Cottage, Mrs Grant Dud', of GUen, 
of a sou. 

— At M.mheim, Germany, the Lady of J. fi. 
Siiielatr, Eaq. late l.ivutimant-t^olouel. It. A. ol a 
sun. 

— AtDcebnnU, tlie Lady of Sir John Gordon 
of Earlstoii, BarL of a son. 

2.'. At Duwnpiiriek, the Lady of John RrcLt 
Jolimtoii, KMr|, ul ason. 

21. At No. 10. Charlotte Square, the Lady Lu- 
ey Grant, ofaMni and heir. 

— At No. 4, .Viliull Place, Mrs Jutin Miller, of 
a daughter. 

— At No. C, Minto Street, Newington, Mrs 
Limout. of a son, 

— At Dimse Cantle. the Ladv of William Hay, 
Esq. of riruinmi'lzier. of a mm. 

—1 hr loidy uf the lluii. Walter ForbesofUrux, 
uf a Mill. 

2.). At Nu. 20. Aunandale Street, Mrs Drytdalc, 
of a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Major Dudgcuu, of a 
soru 

2(1. At No. 9, Fcttci Row, Edinburgh, Mrs Mor- 
blndt, of H son, 

27 . At 117. ijuccn Street, MrsAridubald Dou(,la 2 >, 
of a daughter. 

— At FouldcQ Manse, Mrs Chiistiaon, of n 
daughter. 

2 H, III Coates Crcsmit, Mrs Abereromby of 
BirkeilUi};, of a d.im hte.'. 

SfnKh I. At la*siie MaiiM*, Mrs Nicol ofa son. 

2. In Manor Plaet*, the Lady of Augustus 
ilandicy, E-q. of a son. 

— Mrs .Shaw, Wellington Square, Ayr, of a 
dauL'htcr. 

3. At Xlbany Cottage, Mrs Smith, of a son. 

4. Ill Park ('ri'Hi-vnt, Liindon, the Lady of the 
lion. T. (.(.she Melville, of a daughter. 

5. \i lliirntoii, the l.ndy of Lieutenant A. Duit- 
bar, younger of Northlh l.l, of.i daughter. 

— At Naples, Mrs Warren Hustings .\tulergon, 
of twin boys. 

& At U>. Queen Street, Mrs Jones, ofa son. 

7 . At Polkcmmct, the Lady of Sir William 
lloillic. Hart, of a ilaugliler. 

8. At No I, Char'.oiicSiiiiare. thelady of.Stair 
11. Stewart, Ji,aq. of PhyagiU, ofa daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

.7ufy 28. At Madras, James Dalmahoy, Esq. 
AsMst.-Surgcun, to Haniet, thml daughter of the 
Itev. l>. Liiwne. minister of Loudoun. 

Auff. 4. At MndrHs, A. Uobcrtmn, Esq. (hvil 
.Service, to Isabeita Flora, daughter of the late A. 
M*I,eod, Esq. iiri)iilvL 7 , Morayshire. 

7 . At Uellasiioor, in the Bast Indies, Captain 
Jamrs Walker bayley. Major of Brigade, Nagpour 
Service, to Anunbella Maxwell, youngest daughter 
or the late Hugh Crawford, Fmi. of Orrenuck. 

Nev. 12. At Kalminith, Jamaiea, LleuL-f.'aL 
Sutherland, of the 91st Regiment, to Emily, 
fourth daughter of Francis / Forbes, Esq. Col¬ 
lector of hu Majesty's ('ustonu at that port 

— At (Jucbec, the Krv. Edmund Wiltoughby 
Sewell, seeuiid son of Chief Justice .Sewell, to 
Susan, scoon-1 daughter uf th* Hon. Mmttgomenu 
Stewart, and niece tu the Bishop of Vuebw* 

26 . James Macruiir, Esq. of Balvte, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of Andrew Ilanken, Esq. of Glas¬ 
gow. 

27> .At Malta, Captain J. Qrtracr Roben, to 
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Manan, tseennd daughter of David Rois, Esq. of 
Calcutta, deceased, eldest sun of the late Lord 
Ankcrville, one of the Lords of Sessicin. 

*K. At St l*eufrsl>urff, Hr 1'bomas Walker, 
rlmii-Mn to the Korces and to the Kmbassy there, 
to ('harloltr Au^uttA, daughter uf Fredcrit'k Wi»- 
lini'haii»on, Kri|. 

Dcf. Sll. At EiUdburgh, the Rev. Thomas Oor« 
dnn Torry, ofSlJohn'a Epidcopal Chapel, Porto* 
hello, to Mm Gaskin Aiidertnn of Tuslnlaw, r«* 
lict oi Uenjamiii Uaskiii, Deputy Coinmis* 
ear)' of .lainaica. 

••0. At JamaicA, the llev. Samuel Johnson. 
IsUnd ('tiraU* thereor, U) Mils Sar.ili Eves Eacou, 
tlic niece of the Hon. Mm Coventry. 

— At Eastwood Manse, Rolwrt (?aniwe11. Esq. 
it'aniifncturur, pninlcy, to Biirbura Maxwell, 
daughter of the Rev. (jenrge Logati. 

— At n.-triics. Surrey, Cni>tuin John Rumet 
Dundns, Koyal Mavy, youngest son of the late .Sir 
D.ivitl niintla*. Hnru to ('.’ircliiie. third daughter 
ol the itev Jolin .lefTrrvK, Hector uf H.irneti. 

Jan. 1. At Edgeworth Town. Ireland, Le-tock 
Pc.'ich Wilson, Esq. to Frances Maria Edgeworth, 
daughter of tlic llile Richd. Lovell Eilgewurtii, 
K-q. 

— At Gintgow, the Uev John A. WilHon, A.M. 
of I'hildwjll, l.aneaKliiie, nud uf t^iiceii's College, 
Oxford, lo Mary Anne Stewart, dangtiter of the 
lute .Mathew I’uylur, Eurj. oi GliVigow. 

— At London, U. T. Ashbndge, Esq. managing 
partnerof ihcUonnau Company, to Isala-llu Mmr, 
only daughter of the lute Mujor-Geiierul Maxwell 
of i'otlok. 

7. A' ('u|>ar. Andrew Walliicc, Esq. of lialmca- 
dowsiilf, lo .luiH'l, youngest dnnghtiT uf Jh». Car* 
stairs, sen. Kfc>|. Uiwn-clerk uf('ii|ur. 

K. At l.crwu-k. John Ogdvic, Eat), banker there, 
to Rurlnra Grace, only (laughter of the late llasil 
RolMTlHon, K>q of Goeiubiirgh. 

I. 7. At I.citli, Mr Jamet) Wdson, to Agnex, 
second Jangiiterof Mr Jmncs Wilsoii, Leith Walk. 

— M tlunti.ir. Willmiii Brown, Esq. lloyAl 
Nmvv, to Marv tlATliiig, only daughter ol the late 
CapUin Uharkni Murgnn, Koynl Navy. 

— At Greenock, Thomas Brisbane, Ksq. M.D. 
to .lane, second daughter of Hugh Crawford, Ksq. 
of lltlleiul. 

II. .\t Inverness, James no.e Inm**, Kxq, 
vonnger of NeliuTilii'u. advoeiile. to Gi'o^in.i, 
«,niy d.uighler uf Thuiiia* GiUraii, Esq. of Uu* 
uachtun. 

1.). At Montrose, ('aptain Cant, of the brig 
Oniin. (o Eliaa, eldcal daughter of Dailic Shaad, 
of that pla<*e. 

]U. At Eilinburgh, Matthias Dunn, Elsq. of Jar- 
row, in the cuunty of Uuih un, lo M.-irgaret War¬ 
den Hill, thtughu.*! uf ArehilMld Hdl tteiuue of 

Ballibeak. 

2tl. Captain George Dawson, of Ute 73(1 Regi* 
tneni, toEuphemiu Erskinc. eldest dauglitcr of tno 
late Lord Kinnedder, one of the Senators of the 
College of .lustice. 

— At Itodford, near Nottingliam, 0(K>rgr Doug¬ 
las. Esq. of Itodinghcail, Ayrshire, to Aiine. ehU*«t 
daughter uf the late Hugh Campbell, Eaq. of May- 
field, in the same county. 

22. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 

the Earl t'orn«’a(iu, to Miss Laura Huyes. 

25. At Fort Street, Leith, Mr Thuiiias Makil, 
to Euphcmia, eldest daughter of Lieutenant >1. 
Leyden. Royal Navy. 

.71. At Kcoaingloii, Robert Thew, E«q. Mi^nr 

in the Bombay Artillery, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Robert Forbes, Esq. of Kensington. 

jFrA. S. At Edinburgh, Dr. W. S. Cowan, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Mr TUcHiiaa 
liaine, Lauwadc. 

•• At Kirkaldy, Mr James Menderaon, mcr* 
rhani, to Jean, oldest daughter of Mr Muduiel 
Beveridge, sliipowncr. 

3. At Pitnacrec Cnttogc, Alex. Fisher, Esq. 
surgeon, Royal Navy, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Jutin Cook, Esq. CricIT. 

4. At l.an.ark, Mr John Marr, writer there, to 
Christian, eldest daughter of John l4imb, Eaq. 

— At Duunet Manse, Caithness, Mr Kcmert 
Scarth, Kirkwall, Orkney, to Jessie, daugt^ of 
the late John Sinclair, Esq. of fiarrook. 

— At Kirkaldy, Alexander Douglas Ferrier, 
Esq. of Kionaber House, lo Janet, daughtM of 
Alexander Hutcttlsoo, Esq. Kirkaldy. 


5. At London Street, Mr Thomas Rumell, iron* 
monger, to Jane Graham, eldest daughter of the 
late Hr James Anderson, physicHan in Edinburg. 

C. At Edinburgh, the llvv. John WiUim, mini^ 
ter of Walston, to Miss Walker Ainott, eldest 
daughter uf the late David Walker AmcKt, Esq. 
of Ariary. 

8. At EiUnhurgh. Mr P. Mscgill, shcrifTclerk of 
Klnrow-shire, to Janet, only child of the late 
Henry Greig, Evq. of Milnathort Mill. 

9. At Warriston ('ri'«cctit, D. 8eott Threshie, 
Ewi. V/.S. to Mrs Dufl'. relict of Patrick DuR; 
Eat), of ('arnniuiip. 

1(1. At London, MoiitHgne Chnlmrlry, Esq. 
member for Graiithain, and eldest son of .Sir Mon« 
tagiie Cholmelcy. Dart, to Lady Georgina Beau* 
clerk, (laughter of the late aud sister to the pre- 
BCiit Duke of St Allunrs. 

11. At Simunh .rii, the Rev. James V. W. John* 
■ton. A.M. of Edinburgh, ui Susan, daughter uf 
the late TIioiiihs Itidley, Kxq. of Park End. 

— At Diiiitlulk, Ireland, Arelubald Hcqibum 
tlitclicisoii, Exci. of Middleton, Cornet. 17th loin* 
cera, to.Susau. youngest daughter uf 1*. D. Green, 
Esq. of Dundalk. 

ir. At Mary-l(^Ilonc Church, London, the 
linn. Henry Sluilord Jcrniiigham, eldest son uf 
Lord Siiiflbrd, to Mist Howard, daughter uf the 
Idle lulwanl Howard, Ev{. F.U.S., and uieee to 
hiK Giacc Che Duke of Norfolk. 

JT. At Edinburgh, William Clark, Esq. of Long* 
haiigh. Lieutenant Royal Navy, la J^met, second 
daughter of James Alston, Eiiq. of Cluniemore. 

— At Lninberlon, Ihe llev. James Home ito- 
bertson. minister of ('oldin-sliiiin. lo Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Dickson. Esq. of Peelwalls. 

IS. At Kirkaldy, Mr Ih'iiry llussull, manufrie* 
turcr at Balgonic, to laabellu, eldest daughter of 
Mr William Douglas, writer in Kick.'ildy. 

19. At Edinburgh, Captain John Paterson, Utc 
of (he Hon. K.u>t India ('ompany's sertiee, Beu* 
gal, to Ann, second ilaughtcr of william llnwison, 
r^;q. m‘ii. writer in Edmhurgli. 

2 * 1 . Mr Thomas Pringle, '*midy Bank,pariah of 
Stow, to Janet, eldcat daughter of the late William 
baillic, Esq. 

At Distillery Park, Haddington. Andrew 
Grav Culhh rtson, Esq. to Janei Macqueen, 
daughter of Arehiliald Dunlop, Esq. 

— \t Dniiilries, the Res'. Kooert Gelinttly, 
tninlMcr of the lliiltcil AsHcK'talc Cungregation, 
Mainsriddcll, to Katherine, daughter of the lato 
Uev. William Inglis, Dumfries. 

~ At Maryfield, near Hamilton. John Ander¬ 
son, Esq. burgerm uf the Royal Lanarkshire Mili¬ 
tia, to Mr« KriraUnrry, (laughter of the late Alex, 
(•ray. Rbq. HuniiUon. 

'ji. At (Jhu^iw. the Rev. Patrick Robertson, 
minister of Eudleston, to Janet Scott, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Bogle, Esq. of Git- 
mour Hill. 

2.7. At Cuemsey, Cuptnln Lawrence of Mill, 
munt, late of the .‘l2d R(.>giinrnt of F(x>(, to Mar¬ 
garet Harriot, daughter of the latu Alexaocier 
MseduiMld of Buimiale. Exq. 

Mar. 2. At SHrling, William Rankine, Esq. 
Stirling, to Chrutiau, second daugliter of the late 
Mr James Shearer, merchant, Stuhng. 

— At St James'sChurch, London, Edward Sto- 
dart. Esq. surgeon of Upper Terrace, Kentish* 
Town, to Janet Litton, youngest daughter uf 
Willium Stodart, Eaq. of Golden Square, Lon¬ 
don* 

» At Newington, Thomai Capic Loft, Eiq. 
92d Raiment, to Margaret B. Martin, daughter 
of the late William Alexaodei Marlin, W..S. 

3. Ur Walter Mamhall, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late John Tborason of PrlocIraCbun, JBsq. 
merchant in Leith. 

— AlOlaseow.John A. Fullaitimi Esq. surgeon, 
to Ellen, eldest daughlcr of William Frew, Esq. 
merchant there. 

— At London, J. F. W* Herichel, Esq. of 
Slough, Bucks, to Margaret Brodie, second daugh¬ 
ter or the late Dr Alexander Stewart, Me of the 
miniatcn of the Cenongate, Edinburgh. 

5. At St George’s Chapel. Kdmburah. William 
Hall, secood son of Philip Palmer, Esq. of Best 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, to Eiixabeth Char¬ 
lotte, eldest daughter of Alexander Foxerofl, fisq. 
of Brameote, Notta. 

C. At Dairy House, Thomas Henry Graham of 
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Fdniond CaMIc, Enq. to Mary, datighter of the 
lalf Sir Dai id Carnegie of Soulliesk, Ihwt 

lu Alexander M*l)*iug»l, merclinnt, Edin- 
Ijiir'll. M Kniilv. ki-i-diiilldaughter of the late Ui 
j.mi't'd Morrik, book&dler, Jirudiiii. 


DEATHS. 

Jvhi. Near Calcutt.!, on hits way home, Lieut. 
Daiui Itain'.uv.tiCtla-1 llh NjIivc Infantry, i-Mcit 
Villi <il U»e lalf (Jeorge KHm»<iy, 

V. At niirl.|u>rt.- Riivi^ii 1.. t'. DunlMr, M>n of 
Sir Ardiibuld Dititbar ul Norlhlifld, Ban. 

IH. At Madia«, Mr James Duiifiiti, l.tlc chief 
fdliiTT ot the slnjt t'liToliiiv, tiiiid sou of Mr .lames 
Duiifaii at Rnlmoksu'. 

Auf:. K .\t Biitiil,.iy, fienrgo Forla-v, ICmj. of tin* 
lino of Mi's^n. liiibi-i. .nut < o. 

].t. At Niignnrc. Hast ImliiR, *mi‘.:iii', wife of 
.liihii AVylif, Lm}. M.I>. Tt>'M<lciK-y siii|>ivmi. 

17. At Mira,i]H>rf, iKur C.ilfudu, Mi Xrchihaid 
Sillflair, Ix'oklimdrr. 

•-'7. \t fowriui.‘hfL*, C.njitain William Olipliant, 
lU'ni'.'il \<iill<-rv, av>i-.|:ii)t Sififl.nvlo the Mill- 
Ury Bturd, Oidii.iiuo IhiMrlnifiU. aged "P. 
sivniiil Mill of the l.ilr Oli|>liin>t. Rmi. of 

Coiid If. 

.ViVj/. 10. At C.iwnjiorc, I'atru-k Osw.ald. only 
5i)imrt '.ii‘tjiii s.imk'rsim, !lih It. yiiiu-iii lliiig.,1 
C.A':ili\. 

f»e/. .7. On liu.inl tiu* Willi.am Fairlie, iKiiind 
I'linn ii, siii>ao, (.'.ipl.'dn I'liiitja I'ovT' 

i atnain III Ins M.ijfsiv’h Itiij.il .\.ii>. 

I)ir<l at M.uirji', on Snn.l.iy the t'.'lli cicIoImt, 
IS'.'N, M.nio l''ll|•luini<t, adV of !(• licit i ilvoii, 
Ksij. M l>. part and m.tmic vuigenn, Mir/;foii to 
the male nsyliim and iio'iee Pstahtihlimenl. and 
d.inglttfr of the late l.ii-un ii.nit t'olonel l•■|ml, of 
Jho M.ijfst>'ii 'J.itli icgiiiieid, lor Km(:'du«ii Uui- 

(lirfT'..l 

0(/. 13. .M the IwrraplvS. in Spuni h Town, .la- 
m.nc.t. I.ifi>l.>( oliuifl M. It. M'l..<iii(, <■( llic7Ttl> 
rrgniimt, after a \eiy vliurt illnrs.,. 

IS. At Falmouth, .laiiuiea, 'l'l\oma,> (J. Miic- 
inlvre. hciitcii.'iiit and adjutant, illst l{e^;iii)i'tit, 
rl<li si vnn of Ma^or Maeintjrr', (umth Bank, 
Kdinlntr^h. 

W. vt lloinliay, Ciplam flftirgi; T'ergukuii, of 
till' s)ii|t IKiiif.il, ol Liicriinot. 

1’!). At Bellairc. in tin- Ihl.iiiil of AUn-ent, 
John Brown, Fsij. formerly of (da'-.'ow. 

'.-1. .Sii.ldenly, at Miiiite)>i) }!,n. Jam.iic.-i, 
Andrew (Irulunn. Kk(|. aon of the late Dr Amhew 
tirdnuiri, imlktith. 

t'l. At liiode Jiitieirii. the Hon. flcoige JuM-ph 
Slanhotie, siiond son of l-'.iiI 

Dev. it. At No. .7, Meh die utnv i. l•.dlntHllKh, 
Mrs .lanet Lien, widow of (.iptaiii 'lliomasjone.s 
of Uic ISth Hegiitu'iit of hiKit. 

1.1. At ])uudei', Mr.)iil>n Ogilvie, wntc-r, aged 
77. 

J^P. At Mania* of Desklord, the llevernul Wal¬ 
ter (')Mlmcrs. Ill the SUh year ul' Inv age, and Olat 
of hisiniuisiiv. 

SI. At Westfield, Mrs. Elisabeth Forlic.s, widow 
of the Keverend Putriek Dufl', xoinc time nuinstcT 
of Old Maeliar, seed M.'i. 

At So, Howe Street. Filinbnrgh, Lieutenant 
FraiieisW'. Grant, ofUie Wexlniinvter Militia. 

iTi. At St .Servan, I-raii.t-, Janiev Hose, Esq 
inU* of GeildMU 

— At WeMloeh, netwiekshire. Dr Robert Blair 
of Merohixton. Rogmx Froteiifior of Astronomy m 
the University of &hnburgh. lurmcrly First Com* 
mliuiioner of the Board lor the t'arc of Sick and 
Wounded Seamen. 

SS. At Cavern Carre, Mrs RIosabeth Carre of Ca> 
vtrs. wife nf VViUiuiii Itidilell, Em). ol CHniU-Hlowii. 

an. At her nintlier’a bnuKc, in Moray Place, 

Christina Dnimmund nuiHell, eldest daughter 
the laic Thomas Miles llKldel), Esq. 

— At ^’clliolm Manse, the Reverend W'illiam 
niaekie, minuter of that iiarivli, in the Tblli year 
of Ilia aca. 

v.'t. At Ardwfitl. pariah of N^wahb^. Mrs Bar¬ 
bara Rfttiidd, ridict of Henry Gillies, esq. Proeost 

Nelson .Street, Alexander, young- 
Qfbfe of James Peddic, jun. Ksq. W. S. 

-«w At ifwi, Mr Alex. Allan, winc-mcrchont. 


S5. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Grievo, writer. 

— .\t Dalkeith, Mr James Morison, of the 
White ll.'irt Inn. 

:;(i. At Edinlmrgh, George Alexander, eldest son 
of John Bnrehiy, Ksq. 

— Ai Fdinlmri(b, saiiincl Cuthlwrt. eldest sou 
of James CulhiH'ir, Em|. of Dalleagtes. 

— Al No. ‘J(>, Pitt Street, Janet Anne, youngest 
cUugbier of the late John (iralwni, Esq. of l^eiteh- 
town. 

— At Edinburgh. Mus Bsiifour. eldest daughter 
uf Juines liiiiroiir, E>q. of lintingh.mi. 

_ Al V.,. Is, flic.it KiMj'•'tn** !. CiiUicrmoCa- 

meruii, Mssiii,! d.iiighu-r ol P.itriek ItolK'runn, 
tM|. rdvocali*. 

l!T. Al Cauiwath, .lames Voimg, Kxq. merchant. 
~ At'i.dt(‘o:iis. Mrs i.-alieila Jamieson, wife of 
the Itci. .l.mu-< Kills, b.iltisiit'.. 

— At (.iqi.ir \ii'.:iis, .J.uiiua CriX'katt, l-tnq. sur¬ 
geon, ltoy.it N.ii V. 

.\t Kdiiiluiruii, Mill in, elile&t da'igliler of 
Re.ir-Adimril Aiidren Sindh. 

.U lu. roMilriKT, iJcar E.tglehnrst, Hants 
Viveount Kileours.i»-, wnt fifllic Earl ofCuvan. 

'J*!. At l<ov,d(n MiinsC, )toxhnr)’hshire, the Re- 
Acreiui William Italloiir. niiniNtcrot liowden. 

— At bi'i hoii-<(- in V\ liiteb'ill, in tin- iiHih Mur 
ol liiT age. the Kn III iloii. PriseiHa Itarb-uu Kli- 
ralieih, H■llolle^. M illuiii'lioy ol Krixt>>. Il<r Lu- 
d\shi|i was jo'iii lim-diljT) (Jn-nt Cli.milH-rUni of 
Kngl.uiii With lier sislri the ^l.ireliioiiP'S of Choi- 
moiideli't, and i. ii(vee<i<‘d m lu-rliltc luid estates 
by her von. the Itiglit Mon. Lord tiwidit, 

.11. \l H.ivlnld llunsc, \r,;>llsloi(-, Mrs Mae- 
iieiU III I l.ixfn Id. 

Jmi. I. \i II.Kh, Bin iu-1. Wile oft ic»t.-<ii-noiat 
J,k ne. I>u k-'(iii, ol ilic I ton. K.iv( Indiii Coni|i.iiiy's 
S'TMU', and eUie .1 dangluir of ihe late iicnry Uv- 
llmne, I'.-'j of Kileomi'ih.ir. 

— Al IViiil.iiid Danihi.i-I. Mi liniK'it Stodart, 
son nt Mi 1.'> kli at Modart, lannei (tun. 

\l llaUiK.tti, Widiiiii W aidiubi, Eiq, of 
Dl.u-kiaulil., wiiii-r in 

—' Al \i>. 'I, MeUdle Siic.'t, hldinixirgh, John 
Ororge, eldest Minot Lieut.-t ul. I'adell, Madias. 

.1, AiRieearlou M.uise. Margaut Jviliella smith, 
Wile of the Itev. John Moixi}, iimiviier of Kieear- 
ton. 

— At ‘.’’i. Druniiiunid Place, Edinburgh. Mrs 
DiiiidMin of Piiiiiaeli'hill. 

->■ M iticcuiouiil, near lldmimrgh, ('a|>lniii Al¬ 
ban Maeleiui, laic of the .ii Hi Kcgiiiieiil of Font, 
voungoiit surviving sou of tlicdeceased Hugh Mae. 
iean. Esq. of f'oti. 

\( Dunbar, in flie Sint vear of Ins .'ige. James 
Hogg, E-q. one nf the nnigivlralesot (liat burgli. 

l>. At Biiglii, iK.ir Inviriu*'... W iJh.iin Fraser, 
Esq. yoiinifiT ot KnllK»Kie, Yi. .S. 

— At .\u. 17. Duke Street, Simon Fraser Grout, 
youngest son of James (»ruiit, l.xq. W. S. 

7. At Kdmburgli, John George, yotingcK.tgonof 
ColoiiCl Foiiliw, of Cuiriiey LiMige. Fife-liirc. 

— At lleiiiiiluge P1.UV-, Jane, eUUvil daugliter uf 
Mr W .Ulci Cuwiiii, nu-rchnnt. J.eitli. 

— .\t hiv l.ouv". I.Hiin.ioii PUee, Kdmburgh, 
Mr John Luid ny Donahiion. 

H. Al Editibiirgh, Mrs llanmah W'addel), relict 
of Mr Daiid .sommorvilie, mereliant, EdinburglL 

— At No. ,» 1 , t-rcat King.Sircel, ugecl veven. 
Charles, youngest son of .Aiehibald Jerdun, of 
Boiijcdward. 

!i. Al Ni-wUi,iits ataiisc. Mni* Ann Brown. 3k. 
Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

~ At Berlin, the celebrated writer, Frederick 
Von Selilegel. 

— At No. W, Cnstle Street, Fklinburgh, W'il- 
liam Im Pnlurson, son ef Mr Paterrnn. PreKlun. 

10. At Kii g's Plaec, Lcilh Walk, Mr Alexan¬ 
der Held, I.iic men hum, l.iith. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mim Amelia Aim Buchanan, 
third liaugliter of John Buchanan, Esq. (H, 
George Street. 

>- At Edinburgh, Ann Cirm-diacl, yoiingest 
daughter of the Itcv. Andrew Jamcsiui, minister 
oi bt Mungo, DiaiifrieK-shirc. 

— Al l-s-vi'n. Fifiuihire, Mrs Margery Ilintoul, 
relict of W'llJiam Henderson, Erq. Lieutenant, 
Iloyul Navy, 

— At Uitenhue, South Africa, Mn Eliu* 
beth M'Rcan, wife of thcKeVi Alexander bmlUi, 
late of Glasgow. 
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12. In Southwark, London, a^ed 7'^, John Van¬ 
couver, Esq. brottiuT of the celcbrnUHl circumna- 
TigatuT, Caiitain V.iiicxtuv(‘r, Royal Navy. 

At I’lAU. RliMlwth Jaiirt, uhiiKL daughter of 
John Campbell. E«<|. of Stiiiieflold. 

111. At Duiifermlint'. Mrs Matrick Wilson. 

11. At No. 1.1, JainesV Si|ii<iro, James Robert¬ 
son, Esa. CiVil engineer, lnteof.IaiT)aicii. 

— At nil house, Arehcr’s Hall, Mr John Brand, 
bowmaker to tlic iloyal Comuniiy of Archers. 

At I^mdoii, Mrs ManKU«lcl, wife of John 
MansHeltl, Esq. of Midionr. 

I*,. At No. tf, (Src.-it Ktuart Klrcel, C'lirisH.in 
Jane, vounse't daughter ol the Lite Walter Laid- 
law. Esq. urMyridhooe, Selkirkshire. 

— At Balgvdic, the Rev. W'llU.im Oihson, mi¬ 
nister of the [Jiiitvd Associate Congregation iu 
that place. 

Hi. At Oatiringtnn Castle, Sir William Cun- 
ninghani, U.trt. <if CiipriiiRton. 

— .Vt I.eirh. Alcx-tiuier, elcicsl hoo of Mr 
Thomas Thomson, Glassworks there. 

— At her house iu ('riLlitoii Street, Mrs Agnes 
l^rlngie, widow of Mr JamcsSiinpson, bonkseher, 
aged 91. 

IT. Mary, only daughter of Mr Callender of 
WooilliuM], by Kitikiik. 

— Al Naples, .lolin Molierloy, jiin. of Mag¬ 
dalen Oilk-ge, Oxford, second sou of .loliii Maber- 
li7, Esq. M. 1*. 

— Al No. 10, George Street, Edinburgh, 
Th»ma> Dunbar, student in meduMue. HO'inf the 
Ilet. W'llliam Dunbar, nunister of .\pp1eg.iith. 
Dumitics-sliiri*. 

IH. Alius house III tlcsrrpe Street, J.tmes Per¬ 
rier. Km|. l.dr one of the IViiieipHi Clerks of Sej>- 
SK'u. in the M>tn year ol Ins age. 

\t his sc.'it at U.AinsgHtc, iu the 77th year of 
his;i;;e, Sir Wilhaut I'urlis, Bart. 

— At C.ailethawe'., p.tiidi of Kirkoulm, by 
Straiir.ter, \rnes, .igid I ye.nr ; on the ‘J.^ll, .la- 
nc'l, a(»e(l " veai s • s,.Tm- d;;v. (•ruce, ageil.» v*'!*rs s 
and *>„ Mk- 'Jdli, M.u\, igel 7 v«‘-oh—. ill daugh¬ 
ters of Mr trehibald Nibliit*, larnierthi'ic. 

19. Lu'iiU‘n,iiil-« oldud John I)iilglei>li, of West 
Grange, Perihsh'rt* 

1:1. Mrs MHedoii.iii1. Garvamore. 

— At Noilh Fi'd. Milt Euplu'inu Strnhouse, 
rehei of.l.uue.. sitcnlvnisi', Es(|. <>( North Pcxl. 

— At 17. Aui>lM* t'JiU'c. Mos Mniy For¬ 

bes, yoimgi'st daughter of land Medwyn. 

— At Kiliiiblirgh, James, youngest son of Mr 
AuU. Launstoii House. 

— Ar .^t Andrew's, Are1iib.ild .lahnston. Esq. 
uf !*ittowu'. 

— Mdullriiid, .Tames Anderson, E'.q. of Gul- 

land. 

J.'. MrsJ.ine D.ilsell Dewar, wife of f.feiil.- 
Colonel U.ilinaiii, of the Hon. K.uil India Cuiii- 
jiaiiy’s st'rvuT. 

24. At Huntlyluirn, near Melrose, Miss Mary 
Ferguson, soeoii.l eldest daughter of the late Dr 
Ad.aiii Fergiisoti, Ib.di-isor of Moral Philosophy 
jli the liniv ersrty of Kditlbiirgh. 

— At III. MHi's house, Noitluimbcrlaiid Slnx-t, 
Dr Lc .Sassier. 

— At Ferryg-atp, Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Fiatieis W'.ilker, Esii. Wliilelaw. 

— At IJiipensferry, Mrs Taylor, ia the D2d 
year of Ipt agi’. 

— At Ediidmrgh, the Right Hon. T,ndy Anne 
Wharton Diitr, sci-ond danpli'er of tin-lute, nrul 
sister of the present ICiri ol Fife, and wife of 
Richard Wharton Duff, Esq. of Orton: and on 
the ‘J6U1, Sophia Henrietha, ihcireliK’St (laughter. 

At Culrohsii', Uoss shire, Dniie.tii, sueuiid 
son of Hugh Rose, Esq. rif Hlasstiilheh. 

S.5. Al Pm. Oraev, third daughter of Admiral 
Sir Choilos Hunly. 

— At the Manw of Calmov, Ogilvie,* Elizalnqh 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Cowie, minister of Uut 
parish. 

3.). At Comric, the Itev. Patrick M* Isaac, mi¬ 
nister of that parish. 

— AlNo.<), UnionStreet, Kdinliurgh, after a 
short illness, Alexander Shaw, Ksq. accfl years. 

Ub'. At lisllevuc Creseent, Mr t.'luirles Mure. 

— At Miuto Street, Newington, l.tabclla M‘Far- 

lane, eldest daughter of MrM'Farkue, Long Is¬ 
land, America. 

•— At No. 20, Witttkor Street, aged four years, 


Robert, only son of Captain Deans, of his Majes¬ 

ty's ship Clio. 

2b. At sea, on iKiardof theship (!lydv, Duncair, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Charles Cunningham, 
Datlly. 

— Ar No. .1, Cluremnni .Street, Miss Rarlmrs 
Wtlivm, youngest daughter of the late John Wi>' 
son. Esq. of Hallnile. 

215. At Portsmouth, Lieut. John Robert Irving, 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, eldest son of Jolui 
Ilnbcrt Irving, Esq. of llon>liaw. 

27. Mrs Alin Widlwoo.l, n-Iicl of Robert Scott 
Moiipncll'. Esq. uf Newb.ilU. 

— AtDcnboig, Miss lOupbeinu Dalfoiir, daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased Henry' Balfuur of Dciiboig, 
Kh({. 

— At No. 17, Melville stn-ct, James S-sudford, 
eldest son of Jainvs Edmund Ledie, Kmi. juiuur, 
of Leslie Hill, I'oiinty of Antrim. Ireland, 

— Al London, Hu>;h llniiiiitioiid, sci-umi 
HOii of .Tuhii Drumiuond, Estj. of Cluirbig Cniss, 
banker. 

— At Liverpool, Catherine, second daughter of 
John M‘Cnll04-h, Esq. Kurgron. 

SK. \l her ri-udeneo, Ewell Grove, Lady Reid, 
widow of Sir 'riiuiuas lleid, UsirL 

29. \t Covinglou-hill-liciui, Mr James Stixlart, 
aged 7'.'. 

— Al Hath, Lient.-Gpn. J.imes nioksoi), of the 
£.ast India Comp.my's service, agetl h I. 

— \l Cuul House, An Ircw Mitchell, Esq. of 
Coiil. 

.‘jtl. Mibb Murgarcl (JampiK'll t.f Curreath. 

—. Al Lauder, Mr John Uulligiite, student uf 
divinity. 

— At No. PJ, Raeburn Place, Edmbureli, John 
Allan, youngest child of Mi Joiites LxaliainCj 
writer. 

Al. \t niinfennltm*, Mrs M.irg.iret Hunt, wife 
of Mr J.din M.icdii' uld. wriler there. 

— ill the Isle of (iiiiniBiv, Robert Rule, Eia]. 
hile siiri'ioti uf the Ai'ib Jltviineiil of Fuut. 

— Pout S’li.irt, E-q. fniiKTly proprietor of 
the Druele, London iik rnmg paper. 

Fjfc. 1. At liavfield Square, Louii ile Marla, 
Esij. one of the Depute Clerks of -n. 

— \l the M.msiMif Moiiquhiiter, llic Itev. Alex- 
nndi"* .liihiiston, m thv Hllh year of his nge, and 
the .>(><b id III iniMstry. 

.7. \i Kdiiibiirgli, Mrs Coekbum Rixh(« f Sh.'iiul- 
wieh, rdictof John Coekburn Ross, Esq.uf Siiaod- 
wieli. 

— At Linfinc, Nieol Brown, Ksii. of Water- 
haughs. 

■1. At T.nnd m. John, second sorvn ing son of 
the late Thomas Buehaii, Esq- of \uehn.ieoy. 

— \t Elgin, lainei* Milo, Esip uf Miliiliold, m 
the .S Itli year of his age. 

ti. At Grangemiur, Thom-is Bruce, Ksq. of 
Oraiigcmuir. 

— \t his house m Pall Mall, London, Sir Mark 
Wood, linrt. 

7. At Dalkeith, Mrs Vgnes Hurd, relict of Mr 

Mel Villi* liiii a. Ill (hi* M-’il ye.ir uf tier age. 

— At liiA bouse. No. ■», P.irk stnx'l, llcnrv 
Hair, Ksq. 

8. At Edinburgh, Robert Heron hLaxwcll, 
founli siirriving son of Lieut.-tu'ii. bit John 
Ik-ron Maxwellui Spriijgkell, ll.trf. 

— At No. Nurlii t'asUe Street, Mr Alexan¬ 
der JoluiHimie. 

— At lilasij.iw, the Rev. Thnaias Grierson, for 
Bome years muusier of the Relief CoiiBregaimii 
in I,aDgho)in, and uficrwurdv in the Castle Wynd 
Chapel. Edinburgh, mueh OBteemed, and tleeply- 
regretted. 

9. Ac Edinburgh, Mrs Eliatbclh Lawric. rchet 
of the Rev. Jaiiius I>iek. late Miiu-ter uf the Gos¬ 
pel at Currte, 

— Al Uruinels, I,ady, IhcwifcofSirJohn Rons- 
sclcl Whiiefooid, after a month’.s iminful tsHifine. 
nu'nt, in consiHjuenee uf severe injury received 
from her ciothos iieeidcutiily taking tire, 

9. At Feterlieiid, Mr James Arbuthuot, Uto 
l>osttnaster there. 

in. At Rome, his Iloliums the Poite, I.eoNJr; 
Ills health had been siightty uflueted fur two or 
three dayi, when, ou the 9th of February, the 
physicians declor^that h's life was id the moat 
tinininont danger. Next morning, he expired .it 
mue o'diKk* Hi* tat* HeliuvM was of a nubie 
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fAinily. Hi« namp, before his adrtnremcnt to 
tiK* ini'nl (hronc, wns IlnnutliAl (1<> la (>en^a. lie 
wan born mt Kf'iiga. rn thi* l^d of Aligutt ITfiOj 
ww plivtetl Pope on tlic S7th of Septcuiber 18"3, 
and dk*<i in hm (iHlh yvar> 

10- At ICdmliurRh, MIm Marjory White, daMgfw 
tcT of the Ute Valentine White, Eiiq. of Bravk* 
lach. 

^ At Mylea, Mr Georae Tumbulh 
~ Ac St Andrews, in her 83d Tear, Mttt Janet 
Thomson, daughter of the late Hr Henry Thom* 
son, inerrhant. St Andrews. 

At Wellington squtre. Ayr, Robert Thom* 
son. of Dal^rmk. Eaq. 

— At Brighton, the Dowager Countets of Min- 
to 

11. At No. 31. Broughton PIbpc. Marla Welsh, 
ddest daughter of Matthew Welsh, Ew], of Gr^ 
Pada. 

— At InTcrleith. EliMbeth. second daughter of 
the late James Roeheid, Esq. oflnverleiUi. 

1?. At St Andrews, Miss Imrie, sister of the 
late Lieut-Colonel Imrle, of Queen Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

At No. 13, Howard Plsoc, Mrs Duncan Ro* 
bertsoiu 

— AtNcwton Hall, William Hay Newton, Esq. 
of Newton, aged ay. 

— At Eldinbureh, Darhara, eldest daughter of 
John Wardrop, Esq. of Stratharon, banker In 
Edinburgh. 

— At ncr house in St James’s Square, London. 
Rmity, Marchioness of LomUinderry. 'I'he de¬ 
ceased Lady was the oonsoit of the late Marquis 
of Lnndimaerry, and sister of the lute Earl of 
Buck Ingliamsh ire. 

13. At hii bolelin Rue St Honore. Parii, Fran- 
cti Henrv Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater. 

— At the Relief Manse. Kelso, the Hcv. John 
Pitcairn, mitilstcr of the Relief Congr^ation, in 
tlic dlst year of his age. and .ITlh of nis ministry. 

. H. At Hayidull Lodge, dicltonham, Mrs Rooke. 
wife of f’aptidn Frcderiek Witllam Hooke, Iloyal 
Navy, ana daughter uf the late Alexander Wal¬ 
lace, Esq. banker in Edinburgh. 

1.^. At Pcame, Charles W'uddcrbum, Esq. of 
Pcarsie. 

— At No. t6. Albany Street. Mrs Christian Ho. 
gsrth, wife of James Ballantyne, printer. 

At Uiarkwall. London, Junici. Dewar, Com¬ 
mander of the City of Edinburgh stCMin-- hip. 

— In Regent Street, London, Lteut.-Graeral 
Sir Philip Keating, C.B. aud K.C.H. 

— At Falkirk, Barbara, only daughter of the 
late Mr Bell, tea-merchant there. 

~ At Hawick. Dr Walter Craham. senior, aged 
6(1 years. 

At London, Mr Thomas More, late of the 
Royal Rank. Glaiigow. 

— At Durham. George Augustus Lindesav, Esq. 
lieutenant of the Royal Navy, aged StJ, only bru- 
Uier of Henry Belhunc ol Kilooiimiliar, E«ti. 

— Robert Thonisoii, £m|. late m Giloiour PJace, 
Edintnireh. 

IH. At InchgarUi, near Forfar, Anne Strachan. 
eldest surviving daughter of the Rev. John Skin¬ 
ner. minister of the Episcopal Chapel in Forfar. 

— Mary, wife of Jaim-s Hume, Esq. of Carol- 
side. Id her 7(ith year. 

— At Peebles, Mrs IsaGdla WcUh, relict of Mr 
Jnmes Laidlaw, late in Hiindleshope. 

lb. At Bath, David Haliburtuii Dallas, only 
son of LicnC-Gencral Sir Thomas Dallas, K.C.R. 

—. At Cupar-Fife, Mrs Gibb, in the cilth year 
of her age. 

— At F.dinburgh. Mr John Webster, writer. 

SK) At East Cinton. Anne, wife of Mr Robert 

Motr. •urac<ni. 

31. At Edinburgh. Francis Ilamilion, third atm 
of Alexander Somervell. 

— At Sidmouth, Lleut.'Cnl. Neil Cockbum> 
late of the 4tii Veteran Battalion. 

SS. At his house in the Bocicty, Alexander 
Wight. Saq. W.B. 

M At JUanoul Manae. the Rev. Lewie Dunbar, 
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S3. At Glasgow, Miss Jane Milne, daugh’erof 

the late Andrew Milne, Esq. miirchant, Bo'ncss. 

— At ( amelon, Mrs Eliieabetb Hull, wife of Mr 
Thmiias Aitkcn. 

S5. At Leith. Roblna R. Aitkcn, relict of Oeo. 
Knox. Eoq. Ameriean Consul at Hull. 

Feb. 33. At Rome,’Giovanni Torlonia, Duke of 
Bracciano, long known aa a cilebratod buuker 
there. 

19. AtSeaforth House, near Liverpool, Anne 
Mackcnaic, eldest daughter of John Gladstone, 
Esq. 

—At Banif, James Chalmers, Esq. merchant 
there. 

SS. At EverUm, near Liverpool, Miss Living¬ 
ston. eldest daughter uf the late Dr Livingston, 
of IKiuniehills, physician in Aberdeen. 

'Ji>. At l.ondon, Mrs General Maclintd, relict of 
LU'utrnant'tienernl Murlcod of Mm-IcuU. 

— At Kduiburgh. Mr Fraocis Allan, upholste¬ 
rer. 

— At Cnrron, aged 87 years, Mrs EHzaliclIt 
Batiks, relict of the late Mr John Banks, Carron. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary King, wife of Mr John 
Slcvciikon, bookwlier. 

— At Leith, W illiam Alison, roiie and sail cloth 
maniifaciurcT there. 

UT* At her house in C!luirlottu Square, in the 
73tli year of her age, Mary, widow of VvaucK i,ord 
Seaforth. 

— A* Dnimcharry, Clementina, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Uoiicrt Stewart, Esq. uf Cturlh. 

— At BamiwAehl klili, James Alexander, Esq. 

ys. At Now Cuuittook, the Rev. William Rciil. 
minuter of that )iarn>h. 

— At Brownrigg, aged n9. the Iluv. William 
Kirkpatrick, 1). D. late minister of the Svutuii 
Church, Liverptxil. 

Ittarefi 1. At hu resklcnco. Chenics Ktrrct, Bed¬ 
ford Square, London, 'J'himia- FUrnshaw, Ksq., 
tlie late eminent chronoDivlvr timker in Holhom, 
aged hO years. 

— In Up]ier Dcrkoloy .Street. Lomlon. Mrs J.nnc 
Drummond, in the 7^d yonr uf her age. 

— At Ula^ow, James Huie, Esq., l ollcctor of 
nrisc. 

U. At Hilton, near Dunfermline. Mr David 
Whyte, factor on the estate of I’lMtrrane. 

Ltz/c'/.v, At Bombay. l.ieuL.Gen. Sir Tlioinns 
Bradford. K.C.H. Cimimandt-r iti.f'liirf at that 
Presidenev, and recently Commauder of the Korues 
in Scotlanii. 

— At 8t Thomas-in-lhe-Vale, Jamaica, in De- 
ccnilicr last, t harics M’lnncii, elitust win of Geo. 
M'liiiies, Esq. Old Aberdeen. 

—- \t No. 16, Alliany street, Mary Anno Hope, 
youngest datighter ut Ihc late yMexaiidcr llitchic. 
Esq. uf Beachill. 

— At Exmouth, in his 68th year, Charles Ba- 
rirg. Esq. 

— At Birmingham, the Bev. Charles ('urtifi, 
brother of (he late Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

— At Pan*, at an advaiiwsi aged, Francis Plow- 
den, formerly a dlstingiiGhed membor of the 
English Chaticery Bar, au<hui of a HlsUiry uf 
Ireland, and father uf the present Right Hon. 
Ladies Petrie and Dundonalu, dec. 

— At Hollicck. near Leeds. Betty Jackson, 
aged loeycr.Ts. 

— At Paris, Miss llftggerston, daughter of the 
late Fir Thomas, and .isUir Ui the ineseot .Sir 
Carnaby Ilaggcrsion, Bart. 

— At Madras, Mrs Harriet Lawrie, wife of 
James Dalmahoy, Esq. Aisistsnt-Surgeuo io the 
Hon. East India romjiany’s service. 

— On board the General Harris, East India- 
man, at Sauger, oft' Calcutta, George, youngest 
■on of Ui« Hev. Dr Barclay, minister or Ketile. 
Fifeshirc. 

— At Singapore, In April 1836, William Bar^, 
eldest son of David Barry, Moray Street, t«tth 
Walk, and late merchant in Leith. 

— At Burntisland, Mr Dickson, Chief Magis¬ 
trate. 

— At No. 11. South Nehm Street, Edinburgh, 
John Marshall, Esq. writer. 
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J)£BAT£8 IN PABUAMBNT ON THE SILK TRAPE. 


tbe last session of Parliament, 
Mr Courtenay, tbe Vicc-Prcsitlent of 
the Board of Trade, represented that 
he would examine the operation of the 
new system on the Sillc Trade, &c. 
with a mind rendered as free from pre¬ 
conceived opinions as a sheet of blank 
paper. He, however, took care to in¬ 
timate St the same moment, that he 
was a member of the Free-trade sect. 
Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, the President of 
ti»c Board of Trade, exhibited similar 
conduct. While this was the case 
with them, Mr Goulbourn, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, warned Parlia¬ 
ment against inferring from the lan¬ 
guage of Mr Courtenoy, that any 
change of system was intended ; and 
assured it, that Ministers only requi¬ 
red time to give proofs of their devo¬ 
tion to Free Trade. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Mr Peel likewise declared 

it to be their intention to take tbe path 
of Mr Huskisson. 

These uncouth and irreconcilable 
differences rendered it aufficiently ob¬ 
vious that the professions of theBoard- 
of-Tr^e Ministers were not of the 
smallest value. We were fully con. 
vinred at the time, that no examina¬ 
tion of tliekind named by Mr Courte¬ 
nay was intended. This gentleman 
possibly spoke in sincerity; we cannot 
assert that he did not; but that his 
superiors prompted or permitted him 
so to speak, solely for purposes of pub¬ 
lic delusion, is a matter on which we 
have no doubt whatever. Tbe two 
speeches he has delivered in the pre¬ 
sent session, might almost justify the 
suspicion (hat M has been strictly 

VoL. XXV. 


prohibited from acquiring the least 
knowledge touching the Silk Trade; 
for they certainly display an absence 
of such knowledge alike perfect and 
extraordinary. Mr Fitzgerald’s speech 
abundantly warrants the opinion that 
Govcrnini'nt has never looked at the 
state of Uie trade with the intention 
of doing any thing beyond completing 
what Mr Hutkisson commenced. 

The distress which prevailed to a 
large extent in the Silk 'J'rudc in (hr 
lost session, continued to increase, and 
at the commencement of the present 
one, it had risen to a magnitude per¬ 
fectly appalling. Jfr Fyler made hi.s 
motion in tho House of Commons for 
B committee to enquire into its causes 
under these circumstances. Three 
years ago, the trade was deprive.! of its 
monopoly over the home market—the 
only markft it possessed—and ever 
since it has been in great suffering. 
At the beginning of the term it was 
ovci'whehncd with baukruplry and 
want; for somewhat more than a year 
it revived a little, but its revival would 
not allow profits to the masters, or 
a sufficiency of necessaries to tbe work¬ 
men ; and then it again sunk into the 
extreme of wretchedness. During this 
term several millions of capital were 
lost in-it, and numbers of the manu¬ 
facturers were utterly ruined. At tbe 
moment when the motion was made, 
half a million of people engaged in it 
were struggling with loss, ruin, hunger, 
and nakedness. 

Its members, vrho were necessarily 
much better acquainted with the work¬ 
ing of the change of system, and the 

SQ 
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nature of their businesa, than other 
people, almost unanimously ascribed 
their sufferin(^ to the change, and 
stated themselves to be prepared to 
establish their conviction by conclu¬ 
sive proof. Appearances were throo^* 
out in favour of their conviction. 
While they possessed this superiority 
in point of knowledc^c, their sincerity 
was wholly ahewe doubt. 

The case, looked at with regard to 
the collective interests of the empire, 
was this; A most important manu« 
facture, which employed many mil¬ 
lions of capital, and half a million of 
souls, was demonstrably in the deep* 
est distress; and was represented, on 
the best authority, to be in imminent 
danger of extinction. Public morals, 
revenue, and every public interest, were 
sustaining severe injury from the 
wretchedness of so large a part of the 
population. Touching the part of the 
community more immediately interest¬ 
ed, it was this : Half a million of the 
King’s British subjects were enduring 
the most bitter evils, which they aU 
leged had been brought on them by 
the acts of Government, and were sup¬ 
plicating Parliament for en:]uiry and 
relief. 

The body of the nation believed the 
allegations of the petitioners. 

With the full knowledge of all this, 
Ministers opposed the motion. If they 
had enquired, according to the profes* 
sions made in the last session by the 
President and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and had bet-n satisfied 
that a Parliamentary enquiry would 
establish the correctness of their own 
opinion8~if they had not been persua¬ 
ded that such enquiry would fully 
prove the ruinous operation of tlic 
change of system—they would have 
supported the motion with great, zeal, 
in order to rid tliemselvcs of odium, 
and disabuse the public mind. No 
man of common sense can arrive at 

any other conclusion. This abun¬ 
dantly justifieB our preceding remarks 
on their conduct. 

When wc look at what the House 
of Commons was intended to be in re¬ 
gard to both the nation and Uie indi¬ 
vidual—at the state of the manufac- 
twa and of the souls eug^ed in it, 
at the professiona of Mmiaters in 
iHe last session and their conduct in 
^ present one—when we look at all 
coupled with the fact, that rigid, 
impartial, dupasaionate enquiry was 


only prayed for, we are lost in asto¬ 
nishment that this House could ven¬ 
ture, on any ground whatever, to re¬ 
ject the motion. It, however, did re¬ 
ject it almost unanimously. Not only 
the interested Minister, ex-Minister, 
and foreign toerchant—not only the 
party slave, the mercenary hireling, 
and the crack-brained visionary—but 
even the profesaed enoniea m free 
trade, voted agaiott it. Meatoree 
which, according to the asseverations 
of the silk manufacturers, would not 
only deprive them of profits, but utter¬ 
ly destroy their capital, were, in the 
absence of all proof to the rontrery, 
supported by land-owners who regu¬ 
larly insist that they ought not to be 
deprived of rents, and tnat ti)A*r land 
ought not to be rendered wprAjsss. 

Such are the signs of and 

terrible are the things whicH%ey shew 
to be approaching. 

On examining the reasons on whidi 
the House made its decision, we will 
look first at the speech of Mr Vesey 
Fitzgerald. His argument against 
compliance with the motion was, that 
it would increase the distress of the 
Silk Trade, and encourage the preva¬ 
lent belief that Farliauient intended 
to return to the system of prohibition. 

If enquiry had caused an increase 
of distress, it would have fallen exclu¬ 
sively on those who supplicated for iu 
They were, masters and workmen, 
anxious to have it with all its risks. 
This might suffice for the first part of 
his argument; but we will add more. 
Inhere is no man possessed of the 
least knowledge of business, who does 
not know that compliance would have 
yielded considerable instantaneous be- 
neHt to the trade. The throwsters and 
manufacturers, from the belief that it 
would lead to some change or other in 
their favour, would have set their 
hands to work, to accumulate stocks 
at a cheap rate while wages were so 

low. Nothing but the impression tliat 
a change of a pernicious character 
would flow from it, could possibly 
have caused it to produce injury ; and 
could not have given buth to such an 
impression. 

And now, what c fleet had Mr Fits- 
gerald's speech? It greatly enlarged 
the distress. In proof, we may cite a 
cose mentioned by Mr Fyler,in which 
it caused a manufacturer to discharge 
two hundred of the four hundred 
workmen he employed. 
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Aa to the belief which bid been 
ipread that the old system would be 
returned to, we will inform Mr Fitz¬ 
gerald what gave rise to it. Not only 
did Lord Ellenborough, and other 
subordinate members of the Ministry, 
express themselTes in public strongly 
against Free Trade before they reached 
office, but those who arc above them 
Raid what amounted to the same in 
private society. When the Welling¬ 
ton Ministry was formed, the system 
for official men to eat their wortls and 
trample on their principles was un¬ 
known ; therefore it was believed that 
the influential part of this Ministry 
would act on the opinions in office, 
which it bad aflheted to hold out of it. 
In addition to this, Mr Huskisson and 
Mr (rrant had declared, that if the 
new system should work perniciously, 
it ought to be abandoned; and the 

world saw that it was working perni¬ 
ciously. Further, the professions 
made by Mr Fitzgerald and Mr Cour¬ 
tenay in the last session, connected 
with the existence of the distress, 
were in themselves sufficieut to create 
the belief. But if the latter had been 
encouraged by a committee, what evil 
would tins have produced? None. 
The committee would not have de¬ 
stroyed hopes, without proving them 
to be unjust. 

Ilow an argument like this of the 
I'resident of the Board of IVade hap* 
pened to be even addressed to the 
House of Commons, wc cannot tell. 
Official men, in these days, venture 
on most unaccountable exploits. The 
House, however, not only listened to 
it, but admitted its validity, and in 
consequence refused to enquire whe¬ 
ther measures which it determined to 
pass would or would not confiscate the 
property, and take away the bread, of 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

Mr Fitzgerald says —** 1 lament to 
say, tliat the petitioners have been led 
to think that a departure from that 
system (the prohibitory one) has 
caused their distress, and that a re¬ 
turn to it would remove the cause. 
'J^hitt ha* been impressed upon them 

bp too many who are capable of reaeon* 
ing better, and who ought to have die* 
nbuMtd them” 

This venomous insinuation comes 
with an excessively ill grace from a 
member of the Wellington Ministry— 
from one of those men who, w/icn they 
wereout of office, were willing to join 


in giving currency to the impression— 
from one of those Ministers who so 
recently made such a revolting dis¬ 
play of every tiling that honest men 
would shun, on the Catholic Question. 
It is below further notice. The mem¬ 
bers of the Silk Trade arc of necessity 
far better acquainted with the opera¬ 
tion of tho new system on their busi¬ 
ness than other people; and many of 
the documents they have put forth 
contain much more talent and correct 
knowledge than can be found in any 
of the speeches of Mr Huskissou, Mr 
C. Grant, or Mr Vesey Fitzgerald; 
yet we are to be persuaded that they 
arc the blind instruments of men 
wholly unconnected with, and anxious 
to delude, them ! This will mislead 
no one. 

We will for a moment defer no¬ 
ticing Mr Fitzgerald 8 doctrines touch¬ 
ing consumers and consumption, and 
now look at his grand cause of the 
distress; this is neither more nor less 
than overtrading. The change of 
system has produced benefit, and not 
injury ; the import of foreign silks 
has incieascd, not diminished, the 
trade of the British manufacturers ; 
and the latter, through their over¬ 
trading, have been the sole parents of 
their own sufTetiiigs. So avers the 
Tresideiit of the Board of 'i'radc. His 
first proof be draws from the import 
of raw and thrown silk, and in the 
management of it be far outdoes Mr 
Huskisson himself. 

The prohibition of foreign wrought 
silks ceased in July, 1826. As the 
change of system consisted solely in 
the removal of this prohibition, it 
might naturally be taken for granted, 
according to the ancient nature of 
fact, that the new system came at 
that time into operation. No! says 
Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, it did no such 
thing—it came into operation at the 
end of 1823 !! How, in the name of 

wonder, could it come into operation 
two years and a half before the prohi¬ 
bition was abolished ? The duty on 
raw ailk, he replies, was not levied 
after 1823, therefore it then commen¬ 
ced, alfliough the prohibition remain¬ 
ed 80 long afterwards! Was the re¬ 
peal of the duty a change of system ? 
No; the duty was impo^ solely for 
puTpoeea of revenue, and its repesd did 
not partake in the least of such a 
change. The admiesion of foreign 
wrought silks coiutiUites the only new 
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system that lias been adopted^ or that 
is complained of. 

Why docs Mr Fitzgerald make this 
bungling and most pitiful attempt at 
dece ption } Because the removal of the 
duty caused a large increase in the 
consumption of silk^ not only in the 
trade, but in other quarters. He 
therefore compares the import of raw 
and thrown silk in the five years end¬ 
ing with 1828, with that in the fol¬ 
lowing five years, to shew the increase 
of consumption which has been pro¬ 
duced by the admission of foreign 
wrought silks, although such silks 
were prohibited during one-half of the 

latter period! 

While the heavy duty was levied, 
the clearances at the custom-house 
sltewed, with tolerable correctness, 
the yearly consumption. The steadi¬ 
ness with which the silk manufacture 

increased under the old system, forms 
a remarkable contrast to the fluctua¬ 
tions it has experienced under the 
new one. The increase in the con¬ 
sumption of raw and thrown silk 
was, in 1820, in round numbers, 
y30,()00 lbs. ; in 1821, it was 280,000 
lbs. ; in 1822, it was 120,000 lbs. ; 
in 1823, it was 25,000 lbs. Here was 
a constant yearly increase. But when 
the duty was reduced to a nominal 
one, the importers cleared their silk 
to a large extent on its arrival; and 
in consequence, the custom-house re¬ 
turns gave the annual imports, but 
furnit'bcd no longer a correct account 
of the annual consumption. In 1821-, 
under the nominal duty, the increase 
in round numbers was I,5G0,U00 lbs.; 
in 1825, there was a decrease of 
400,000 lbs.; in 182G, there was a 
decrease of 1,350,000 lbs.; in 1827, 
the increase was l,9(iO,OUO lbs.; and 
in 1B2H, it was 330,000 lbs. Although 
the state of the silk manufacture has 
varied very greatly, still, it is evident, 
that enormous fluctuations like these 
cannot possibly have taken place in 
the annual consumption of silk; and, 
of course, that while the custom¬ 
house returns shew the import, no 
reliance can be placed on them for 

shewing such consumption. The 
latter may be the same in two years, 
and yet 1,000,000lbs. more, or less, of 
silk, may be imported and cleared in 
one of the yeera, than in the other. 

With regard to his first term of 
years; about 650,000 Ibs^more of silk 
were cleared in 1S23 than in 1810; 


sumption, is proved by the fact, that 
about 1,560,000 lbs. more were clear¬ 
ed in 1824 than in 1823. This increase 
took place under tbesystem of prohibi¬ 
tion. With regard to his second term, 
about 550,000 lbs. more were cleared 
in 1828, than in 1624; and it is evi¬ 
dent, that, in the present year, there 
will be a very large decrease, and, of 
course, that tli«ee has b^en no real 
increase of consumption since 1824 of 
any moment. 

In the five years ending with 1824, 
there was an increase in the consump¬ 
tion of silk under the prohibitory 
system, of more than 2,200,000 lbs.; 
in these five years, the consumption 
was considerably more than doubled. 
Conceding that the clearances ^^cre 
excessive in 1824, and allowing 
500,000 lbs, for the txccss, tliis will 
give an increase of 1,700,000 lbs., or 
340,000 lbs. yearly on the average. 
If consumption hud continued to in¬ 
crease in the same projiortion to the 
end of 1828, it ought to have been in 
this year greater by 1,360,000 lbs. 
than in 1824. When the state of the 
silk trade, in the early part of lb2{>, 
is compared with its state in the 
early ^lart of 1825, it is manifest, 
that an infinitely greater excess of 
silk wuB cleared in 1828, than in 
J 821; making a proper allowance for 
this excess, and assuming, as we may 
safely do, that if tlic old system had 
been persevered in, the consumption 
would have regularly increased as it 
did before the change, it seems arith¬ 
metically certain, that, under this 
system, the real consumption of silk 
would have been greater in 1828 by 
some millions of pounds, than it real¬ 
ly was under the new one. 

Mr Fitzgerald says,—*' Since the 

reduction of the duty on raw silk 
to a nominal sum (a penny per lb.), 
coarser and heavier fabrics have been 
made; and silk has been more freely 
used in many ways, not connected 
with the silk manufacture in its pro¬ 
per sense.” This is correct. A large 
portion of raw silk has beep consu¬ 
med in diflTerent ways, without ever go¬ 
ing into the hands of the silk throw¬ 
ster or manufacturer; and in some 
silk fabrics, a larger weight of it has 
been worked up by a diminished 
q^ntity of labour. He allows, for 
this, one-fourth of the increase in the 
clearances; and we may lake Uie one- 
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fourth at about 400,000 lbs. yearly. 
Having premised this, we will divide 
the la^t nine years into three periods, 
and shew the clearances of silk in 
each. In the three years ending with 
1822, there were cleared, in round 
numbers, 6,700,000 lbs. of raw and 
thrown silk* This took place with 
prohibition and the heavy duty. In 
the succeeding three years, ending witli 

1825, there were cleared 10,000,000 
lbs. The prohibition continued 
through all these years, but in the two 
last the duty was taken off. 

In these three years there was an 
increase in the consumption of 
3,300,000 lbs. under the prohibitory 
systein. If wc allow 800,000 lbs. on 
account of the reduction of duty, the 
increase was 2,500,000 lbs. 

In tlie three year.? ending with 1828, 
there were cleared 11,000,000 lbs.: 
the pruhibition was abolished during 
two years ;ind u half of this period, 
and tile duty was reduced during the 
whole. Putting the reduction of duty 
out of sight, there was in this pe¬ 
riod an increase in consumption of 
1 , 000,000 lbs.; but allowing, on ac¬ 
count of it, 1,200,000 lbs-, there was 
one of 600,000 lbs. 

Ill the middle of 1825 the trade be- 
Cime greatly depressed; and iu the 
early part of 1821) the stocks of silks, 
in consequence of tlic approaching 
change, were extremely light. Wc 
may therefore safely conclude, that all 
the silk cleared in the second period 
was really needed for consumption. 
In the beginning of 1829 the stocks 
were excessively large; it is a known 
fact, that they were far larger then 
than they were in the early part of 

1826. It is therefore apparent, that a 
considerable portion of the silk cleared 
in the last period wa<? not needed for 
consumption. Mr h'itzgcrald prac¬ 
tically confesses this, for he charges 
the distress on excessive manufactu¬ 
ring, and this must have taken place 
in the last three years. 

Thus, tlicn, w'ithout regarding the 
effects of the reductiou of duty, there 

was an increase in the consumption of 
silk in the last three years of tbe pro¬ 
hibitory system of 3,300,000 lbs. This 
was a real increase. In the first three 
years of the new system, there has 

been one of only 1,000,000 lbs.; and 
he owns that ^ haa been an increase 
of importing and manufacturing, but 
not of real consumption. Looking at 


the great stocks held at the beginning 

of the present year, and at the enlar¬ 
ged consumption of silk in trades dis¬ 
tinct from the silk one, it seems cer¬ 
tain that in the last three years there 
was a decrease in the consumption of 
British silks. There was such a de¬ 
crease, when, if consumption had in¬ 
creased as it did under prohibition, 

there would have been an increase of 
3,000,000 lbs. or 4,000,00011)8. If 
the prohibition had been preserved, 
and had operated as it did before its 
removal, this enormous quantity of 
silk would have been consumed in this 
country in tbe last three years, more 
than was consumed. 

While the consumption of British 
silks has thus declined, or at the best 
has remained stationary, the manufac¬ 
ture of those kinds of thfm wliich em¬ 
ployed tile most labour, bus been dc- 
isUuyed. Forei'i'n fancy silks have an¬ 
nihilated British ones, and in conse¬ 
quence, the same quantity of silk em¬ 
ploys in its manufacture far less labour 
than it employed before the change of 
system. This is sufficient to refute 
the charge of overtrading, and to prove 
that the distress has been caused by 
the change. 

Mr Fiizgerald’s next proof of over¬ 
trading, was the additional number of 
spindles employed by the throwsters 
since 1823. iiis assertions on this 
point were at variance with those of 
Mr Fyler, and they have been contra¬ 
dicted in the public prints by indivi¬ 
duals acting on behalf of the throw¬ 
sters. They deserve no farther notice. 

Mr Huskisson, Mr C. Grant, and 
the other advocates of Free Trade, all 
in like manner pleaded overtrading, 
and insisted that tbe new system had 
greatly benefited the Silk Trade. 
They ascribed the distress partly to 
smuggling; Mr Fitzgerald did the 
same, and it had previously been done 
by the Prime Minister. 

Our readers will remember, tliat 
when the proliibition was abolished, 
Mr Huskisson and his supporters de¬ 
clared it would destroy smuggling; 

and about a year ago, they triumph-. 
antly asserted it bad destroyed it. 
These very people now confess that 
their nostrum has failed, and that the 
Silk Trade is injured as much as ever 

by smuggling. As they must admit 
thatamng gli iigwas as practicable under 
tbe old syatein as it now is, how did 
it operate before the change ? Did it 
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keep the trade in continual suffering } 
Did it constantly bind prices to a 
point which would not allow profit to 
the master, or necessaries to the work¬ 
man ? No. The trade mode rapid ad* 
vances, and was upon the whole high* 
ly prosperous ; in general, the masters 
gained large profits, the workmen had 
high wages, and its effects were not 
felt. The trade has now been for four 
cars in constant distress; for about 
alf the term, its distress has been 
excessive, and it has no prospect of 
improvement. This is sufficient to 
dispose of the plea of smuggling. 

To prove that the new system has 
bad no share in i)roducing the distress, 
Mr Fitzgerald and his supporters give 
U8 nothing but empty negatives to 
grapple with. We will now advance 
something of a different kind to prove 
the contrary. 

In the first place, French silks are 
superior to British ones, not only in 
the eye of fashion, but in the actual 
quality, and in consequence they com* 
maud a higher price. The British 
ones must be sold cheaper, or remain 
unsold. The new system iiinits the 
price of silks ; if the British manu* 
factunrs usk more than a certain sum, 
the mercers send their orders abroad ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to ac¬ 
cept tile price Hxid by law, however 
inadequate it may be, or lose their 
market. This price fixed by law com¬ 
pels them, from the comparative in¬ 
feriority of their {;oud‘«, to sell at a 
lower rate than their foreign rivals, 
and at such a rate as will not allow 
profits to themBelves, or adequate 
wages tu their workmen. 

in a case like this, it is (he height 
of absurdity to speak of overtrading. 
Let the manufacturers, when they 
have a short supply of goods, and are 
fully employed, raise their prices to 
the point necessary for yieldiug ade¬ 
quate profits and wages: and what 
will be the consequence ? Foreign silks 
will at once glut the market, and over¬ 
whelm them with distress. Oiie-holf 
may he permanently taken from their 
consumption of silk, and still tlvey will 
be in the same circumstances. Losing 
prices farm their only means for pre¬ 
venting tbeir trade from being wholly 
taken from tliem ; and they cannot 
reach a higher degree of prosperity 
than full emplovnieiit at such prices. 
A deeiMve proof of this may be fiaund 
in fiiia' fact, that in the last year, al¬ 


though their prices were so ruinously 
low, there was a large legal import of 
foreign silks. Need we ask what this 
import would have been, if their prices 
baa been remunerating ones ? 

Thai whi(^ is called the overtra¬ 
ding of the last two years, excluded, 
by the low prices which it caused, a 
vast quantity o£ foreign silks, which 
would otherwise have been admitted. 
If less silk had been consumed, more 
foreign silks would have been import¬ 
ed ; the workmen would have had less 
employment and far more distress. 

In the second place, the manufac¬ 
turers prepare a plentiful supply of 
goods for the marlUt, and still there 
is a constant import of foN|gn ones: 
the latter, of course, constUute an ex¬ 
cess. More silks are thus brought 
into the market than can be sold; the 
excess at the first is but little felt, but 
it soon accumulates until it creates 
ruinous glut. When the inunufac- 
turtTS are fully employed, and obtain 
a small advance on ruinous prices, such 
a stimulus is given to the import of fo¬ 
reign silks as speedily produces a de¬ 
structive glut in the market. Although 
there was sucli a supcrabuiidunce of 
Britibh silks in the last year, nearly se¬ 
ven hundred thousand pounds worth 
of foreign ones were imported in the 
legal manner. Are wr to be toltl that 
this import bad no share in producing 
tlm glut and distress ? When, there¬ 
fore, the manufacturers gain for a mo¬ 
ment the highest point of prosperity 
attainable to them; viz. full cniploy- 
cbent at inadequate prices, this pro¬ 
duces an import wlutm soon replungos 
them into ruin. 

Suppose that, with a duty of As. per 
quarter, foreign nations could supply 

this country with all the wheat it con¬ 
sumes at 408., how would this operate ? 
The import of foreign wheat would 
soon produce excess, and bring down 
the price to less than 40s.: the Bri¬ 
tish fanners could only sell their own 
wheat, and exclude tbe foreign by 
selling at such a price; if they would 
not accept it, their wheat would be 
unsaleable; and by accepting it, they 
would cause tbe import of foreign to 
be insignificant in quantity. If the 
farmers should’ raise the cry of distress, 
would any man have the hardihood to 
say to them—'*Vour distress is not 
caused by the foreign corn, because 
scarcely any is imported; it evidantlv 
flows from your over«^oduction f 
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No; upon tbU tho very Mr RuBkisKm 
would not venture. All men would 
see that the low price sprung from the 
cheap rate at which foreign wheat 
coulu be imported, and not from the 
actual import. 

It ifl evident, that if the farmers 
should strike one-half, or two-thirds, 
permanently, from their production. 
It would not enable them to obtain the 
least advance of price. 

It is likewifie evident, that if they 
could fur a moment get up the price 
to 4.5s.—and this would be far from a 
remunerating one—it would cause 
such an import as would soon bring it 
down again. And it is furtlier evi¬ 
dent, tb^ the market would be almost 
always glutted. 

Tills case contains an exact descrip¬ 
tion of the state in which the Silk 
Trade is placed by the new system. 
Every man must admit, that in it, 
putting overtrading and overproduc¬ 
tion wholly out of sight, it would be 
utterly impossible for the farmers to 
be other than constantly distressed: 
and if he admit this, he must admit 
likewise, thnt, putting overtrading and 
overproduction wholly out of sight, it 
is impossible for the Silk Trade to be 
other than distressed under the new 
system. 

In the third place, some kinda of 
foreign silks are so much superior in 
quality to British ones, that the latter 
cannot be sold at any price; other 
kinds arc not only better, but cheaper, 
than British ones, and in consecjuencc 
the latter can be sold no longer. These 
kinds employ, in proportion, infinitely 
the most labour; The workmen, who 
before the change were employed in 
fabricating tliein, have thus had their 
employment wholly taken away, and 
have biWn thrown on the other branch¬ 
es of the trade. This has caused a 

S eat glut of labour, and an abun- 
nce of suffering. 

More we need not say to prove how 
far the new system has operated to 
fwoduce the distress of the Silk Trade. 
Let us now examine the benefits which 
iu friends allege it has yielded. Their 

main argument is, that the consumers 
draw great advantages from it* Mr 
iluski^n represents, that through 
the cheapness of silks produced by the 
new system, luxuries and comforts 
are opened to a large claaa who could 
not before obtain th^.’* Mr Fitage- 
rald asks, ** baaoh the bahion, or the 


patriotism, of tliia country, that its 
public and its consumers would be 
content to pay for our domestic menu- 
faeture the augmented prioes which 
monopoly would claim r' The advo¬ 
cates of Free Trade triumphantly pro- 
claim in a body, that the cheapness 
we have named is of vast benefit to 
the consumers. 

Every man must admit that this 
can only be true, if the cheapness do 
not in any way reduce the means of 
the consumers for buying silks. It a 
family can buy the silks it uses an¬ 
nually for five Tiounds less than it for¬ 
merly paid, and has not had its income 
reduced, it unquestionably is a gainer 
from the reduction. But if ten pounds 
be in any way taken from its annual 
income, by the reduction in the price 
of silks, it is unquestionably a loser. 

Has, then, this reduction diminished 
the means of the community for con¬ 
suming silks? 

From that large part of the com¬ 
munity which the silk manufacturers 
compose, it has taken away these 
means almost wholly. 

The advocates of cheap silks admit 
that the different portions of the com¬ 
munity are dependent on each other, 
and that the sufferings of one must 
injure the others; they continually 
proclaim that the agriculturists can¬ 
not prosper, if the manufacturers do 
not. They must, therefore, of neces¬ 
sity, confess that the distress of the 
Silk Trade must injure the rest of the 
community. The penury of half a 
million of people will inevitably lower 
to a certain extent general prices, and 
of course the income of the population 
at large. If this number of people 
earn when in prosperity ten ruillions 

per annum, and have this sum reduced 
to six millions by bad wages and loss 
of employment, this will cause a dif¬ 
ference of four millions in their ex¬ 
penditure v?ith the rest of the commu¬ 
nity. Such a di&roBce cannot fail of 
affecting general income. Suppose this 
cose: A farmer formerly paid twelve 
pounds per annum for the silks requi¬ 
red by his family, be can now buy the 
samO quantity for eight pounds; con¬ 
sequently be gains apirarently four 
pounds from tlw distress of the Silk 
Trade. This distress, however, causes 
corn to be a shilling per quarter lower 
than it otherwise would be, and cheap¬ 
ens otlier agricultural pr^uce in an 
eqnd A^ree j in consequence he aelli 
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his corn, , for twelve pounds less 
tbau he could obtain if the trade were 
flourishing. He thus loses three times 
more from thedistressof the Silk Trade 
on the one hand, than he gains from 
it on the other. 

Suppose another case. A workman 
now buys the silks consumed byhisfa- 
mily during the year for three pounds, 
for which he formerly paid four pounds 
ten shillings ; he therefore gains thir¬ 
ty shillings from the distress of the 
Silk Trade. This distress, however, by 
diminishing the consumption of cot¬ 
tons, woollens, &c. &c., causes gene¬ 
ral flatness of trade, takes one shilling 
per week from his wages, and compels 
nim to be idle for a month. He like¬ 
wise thus loses three times more from 
the distress of the Silk Trade on the 
one hand, than he gains from it on 
the otlier. 

Then the loss of revenue, the loss 
caused by pauperism, the increase of 
vice and crime, See. &c., must not be 
overlooked. 

We shall be sufficiently near the 
truth for our purpose, if we assume 
that on the average each member of 
tlie British population formerly ex¬ 
pended a pound per annum in the 
consumption of silks, and that this 
expenditure is now reduced to thir¬ 
teen shillings and fourpcncc. Koch 
individual thus gains six sliiUiiigs and 
cightpence per annum, or about three 
halfpence weekly from the disircas of 
the iSilk Trade. Now, if this distress 
have any efll'ct whatever on general 
prices, it must take more than this 
sum from individual income; and that 
it has some such effect, is a matter 
wholly above dispute. 

The great mass of the working 
classes derive scarcely any benefit from 
the cheapness of silks, because they 
cannot afford to buy them ; and they 
suffer the most severely from the ef¬ 
fects of the distress on general trade 
and prices. The poor man through¬ 
out ttie country has his insufficiency of 
necemariea reduced, that articles may 
be cheapened which he does not con¬ 
sume. 

The system for cheapening stlks is 
likewise employed for cheapening all 
(^er articles. Com, cattle, gloves, 
a^s, Inee, &e. &c. are all made as 
cheap 08 possible, for the benefit of 

consumers. That consumers may buy 
cheaply, producers are ground to pow¬ 
der. There might be some itnse in 


this, If the people of this country con¬ 
sisted exclusively of consumers; but, 
unhappily for them, they produce as 
well as consume, and they cannot con¬ 
sume if they do not produce. To 
serve them as consumers, they have 
that taken from them as producers 
without which they cannot consume. 
To serve him as a consumer, the silk 
weaver has com, ships, gloves, &c. 
made cheaper,—what is his real gain ? 
His means as a producer are so much 
reduced by the cheapening of silks, 
that he cannot consume half Ihccorn, 
Sic. which he could do when they were 
dear. To serve him as a consumer, 
the farmer has cheap silks, ships, &c. 
granted bim,~how far is he really be- 
Dcfitctl ? The cheapness of agricul¬ 
tural produce keeps him so poor as a 
producer, that he cannot afford to buy 
the cheap silks, See. The cotton or 
woollen manufacturer has corn, silks, 
ships, See. made cheap to him,—what 
is his actual profit f The cheap com, 
^c. operates so perniciously on the 
consumption and price of cottons or 
woollens, that his profits, or wages as 
a producer, are taken away ; in con¬ 
sequence, he is restricted to a much 
smaller portion of the cheap articles 
than he could command wnen they 
were dear. So it is with the commu¬ 
nity at large. Every man, in his cha¬ 
racter of producer, has his means of 
consumption taken away, that his abi¬ 
lity to consume may be enlarged ; and 
it follows, that the cheap commodities 
are in renlity far dearer to the con¬ 
sumers, than they were when at al¬ 
most double their present prices. 

Who compose the large class which, 
according to Mr Huskisson, lias such 
'* luxuries and comfortaT’ opened to it 
through the cheap silks, as it could 
not bSbre obtain ? Female servants, 
dress-makers’ apprentices, shop-wo¬ 
men, See. Do they really enjoy a 
greater command over luxuries and 

comforts than they did when silks 
were dear? No; the general suffering 
reaches their means of consumption. 
They now wear bad silks, instead of 
good stuffs, prints, ^c.; in this there 
is no gain of comfort; and as to lux¬ 
ury, prints of the first class, and some 
other articles, have been for some time, 
in the eye of fashion, less vulgar, and 
of course greater luxuries, than silks. 
To the mass of the lower orders, silks 
are at present more unattmn^le in 
regard to price than they ever were. 
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Wc have said aufficient to prove, that 
the cheapness of silks does not ^ne- 
fit, but greatly injurea, the consumers. 
Tile fact is before the eyes of all, that 
in rcftpect of ability to buy them, 
silks are now much dearer to the com« 
munity at large, than they were un¬ 
der the nystein of prohibition. 

But if we concede that the con- 
Bumera are benefited, wc must en¬ 
quire how far the benefit is sanctioned 
by riglit and justice. These award to 
the silk manufacturer the same pro¬ 
tection of property and bread, which 
they award to the rest of the commu¬ 
nity. A law for robbing Mr Huskis- 
son of his estate, would not be more 
unjust than one for destroying the 
capital of Uie silk throwster. There 
would be much more atrocious guilt 
in an act of Parliament for depriving 
the silk weaver of food, than in one 
for stripping Mr Huskisson of his )icn- 
sion, or Mr Vest-y Fitzgerald of hiR 
official salary. The same {protection 
of property, profits, and employment, 
which isgivtii to the landed interest, 
the cotton, linen, and other trades, 
is the sacred right of the Silk Trade. 
How, then, sTaiids the case ? The land- 
owncr has his property and rent secu¬ 
red to him by law; the cotton, woollen, 
and linen inanul’ieturers have their 
cajntalaiid pru(iu,aKlar as practicable, 
secured to them by law ; but by law, 
the silk manufacturer is stripped of 
both profits anti capital. If consumers 
arc benefited by the cheap silks, the 
benefit is oxtiactctl from the bank¬ 
ruptcy and starvation of those by whom 
the silks are fabricated—from the most 
atrocious legal robbery that was ever 
perpetrated. 

In the next place, it is asserted that 
the new system has been the parent 
of huge improvements in the Silk 
Trade. Mr Fitzgerald says—“ Under 
the paralyzing effects of undue pro¬ 
tection, the goods of this country were 


distinguiahable at first sight, hy their 
inferiority, from those of Franoe; but 
imitation and improvement, under the 
stimulus of competition, have been at 
work, and it has been more than once 
difficult to maintain a seixure after it 
has been made.** 

The following extract from the Re¬ 
port of the llouee of Lords, made in 
1821, throws great light on the ** pa¬ 
ralyzing efiects of undue protection :’* 
—“ With respect to the quality of 
our silk manufacture, it is stated, not 
only by {icrsons interested in the trade, 
but by some American gentlemen ex¬ 
amined by the Committee, that, setting 
the question of price aside, it is in 
many respccts/u//y equal to that of the 
French ; equal in the article of piece 
goods, inferior in ribbons, very greatly 
superiorin gloves and hosiery, as wellas 
in poplin and otlicr mixtures of wool 
and silk; but that in price we are from 
20 to 25 per cent dearer.*’• 

This was the case years before 
the prohibition was removed. We 
may add, that when the removal took 
place, Mr Huskisson and his advo¬ 
cates staled British silks to be equal, 
nay, some of them asserted they were 
superior, to foreign ones. 

What is the case at present? The 
superiority of various kinds of foreign 
silks has about destroyed the manu¬ 
facture of such kinds in this country. 
Foreign broad silks, from their supe¬ 
riority of colour and texture, com¬ 
mand higher prices than British ones, 
and tlie latter will scarcely be looked 
at by the upper classes. Foreign rib¬ 
bons maintain their superiority, and 
foreign poplins are now imported. The 
preference for foreign silks, on account 
of quality, is much greater now than 
it was when they were first admitted. 
With regard to price, they pay a duty 
of from 32 to more than 40 per cent, 
and still exterminate various kinds of 
British ones. 


* We cxiract the following from the evidence given before the Lords* Committee. 

Mr Hale, a silk manuracturer.—1 do not consider them (the French) superior in 
any one branch; I tliink, fur the same quantity of silk, we could put our work to¬ 
gether, and finish it in a complete state of manufacture, to u greater advantages it 
would have a better appearance, and sell belter* *1 saw no colours there (in France) 
that 1 conceive were dyed better.” 

Mr Davison, a wdiolesale silk dealer.—“ 1 think we can make almost every de¬ 
scription (of silk goodB) quite as well as they (the French) can. The ribbon trade 
is very much improved." On being asked if our silk manufacture bad ** improved 

greatly in late years,” his reply was, ** Ve^ much so indeed.” 

Two American gentlemen, who were examined, both gave it as their opinion, that 
the best English silks were in quality fully equal to the best French ones* 
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iiue iben we are tpld> Ui«re has bceu 
•0 Buieh improvement in macbinay. 
Mr C. Grant says,—Befim the year 
ISSi, the Silk Trade partook Uttw or 
nothing of the spirit which inspired 
other manufactures. The improve* 
ments in machinery had not then been 
adopted ia ikat mmufaotwe. There 
were some manufactories in which he 
understood that^ in conseauence of the 
ia^oveinents in macninery, the 
spuidla was now brought to such a 
stale of perfectitm that it made no 
lem tbmx 7000 revolutions in a mi- 


Let us turn again to the Lords' 
B^rt of 18S1.—** A portion of which 
difference (of price) is perhaps to be 
accounted for by a piece of machinery 
which has been for some Tears in use 
at Lyons, and which is described to 
be an inestimable advantage in wea¬ 
ving the finer and varied patterns of 
silk. This machinery is now known, 
and has been brought to perfection in 
this country, by a gentleman who lias 
shown very considerable skill and in¬ 
dustry in making himself master of 
iu" Mr Thorpe, a ribbon manufac¬ 
turer, stated in evidence before the 
Committee—*' 1 have understood it 


(the machinery in France) to be very 
good, and the best looms we liave in 
the ribbon trade are what are called 
French looms, and wliich have been 


lately introduced.'' 

With regard to the machinery 
which drives the spindle at so furious 
a rate, statenients have been publish¬ 
ed iu the newspapois by individuals 
engagtd in the trade, which assert 
that, from its expensive and wasteful 
character, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it possesses any advantage 
over the old machiniTy; and il>ey 
assert further, that it was in use un¬ 
der the old system. 

The silk inaoufscturc of this coun¬ 


try is at this raomi'nt, in regard to 
both qmdity and cheapness, more in¬ 
ferior to that of France, than it was 
eight years ago. llow, iu the name of 
common sense, is this to be accounted 
for, if ioaprovements have been tra¬ 
velling 10 swii'tly ? This single fact 
is sufficknt to prove, both that these 
boasts are iallacioas,8nd that iroprove- 
metkt much more rapid progress 

under the old syitein, than it baa 
done under the new one. 


Then the increaae in thiioDorta of 
raw lUk are poiulsd to m ovioinao of 


the virtUM of the change. In refnta- 
tioa, we need only refer to what we 
have already said of these imports. 
Allowing for the etfects of tlie reduc¬ 
tion of duty, about 000,000 Iba. more 
of silk were cleared in tbe last three 

l^eara of ibee trade than were cleared 
in the preceding three years of ]nr(dii- 
bition; and have they been consumed ? 
No, reply Mr Fitsgei^d and his friends, 
they have only produced a ruinMis 
excess of silks! It cannot be doubt¬ 
ed, from the much larger stocks held 
by the merchants and manufacturers 
in tbe early pai’t of 1829, than in the 
same part of 1836, that the increase 
of clearances in tbe last three years is 
merely an increase of stock. Our 
conviction is, that the consumption of 
British silks was leas in these years 
than in the three preceding ones. 
Then a large falling ofi'in the present 

year is matter of certainty. And did 
not tbe consumption of silk increase 
under tbe old system ? I'hc witness¬ 
es examined by the Lords' Commit¬ 
tee, in 1H2I, represented, that at that 
time, notwithstanding the heavy duty 
on the raw article, tlw silk manufac¬ 
ture wuB rapidly increasing in all di¬ 
rections: and the truth of tbis is 
proved by the custom-house returns. 
If tbe prohibition had been preserved, 
and tbe inanufuct\u*e had continued to 
increase, as it did before iu removal, 
the consumption of silk in tbe last 
three years would have been greater 
by some millions of pounds than it 
was. 

So much for the pretended benefits 
of the new system; they, at any rate, 
form no reason against a return to the 
old one. Let us now look at the 
other reasons urged agsuist such re¬ 
turn. 

Mr Fitzgerald represenU that pro¬ 
hibition would, by raising prices, de¬ 
stroy consumption, cause other artt. 
clea to be substituted for silks, pro¬ 
mote smuggling, and create perma¬ 
nent causes of ruin to the trade. He 
says it would be ndnou8,"->would 
be ** fatal to the manufacture itaelf.'* 

It is quite certain that, under pro¬ 
hibition, the competition in the trade 
would keep prices from rising above re¬ 
munerating ones. A comparatively 
small advance of price would afib^ 
both masters and workmen idl they 
require, and more they could not ob¬ 
tain. ^ It must be renumbered, that 
tbe higb.pricet of the old eyekevamom^ 
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in a conudeiable d^ree, £poib the 
heavy duties which have been reiao* 
Ved. Grantings for the sake of atgu- 
ment, that the advance of price would 
cause oottona, &c. to be aub^ituted ftw 
alike, more of them would be oonsu- 
med, and of course they would require 

more labour. It was said some time 
since, that the cotton weavers had be¬ 
taken themselveH to the weaving of 
silks; and in this case, the silk wea. 
vers might betake themselves to the 
fabrication of the cottons, stuffs, and 
mixed goods, called for in lieu of 
silks. 

Tlie better classeH now wear foreign 
silks principally, for which they, in 
moat cases, pay a higher price than 
can be obtained for British ones. Ue- 
store the prohibition, and these classes 
will buy British instead of foreign 
silks. In this case, a very large addi¬ 
tional quantity of British silks will be 
consutned, and the consumers will 
have to pay no advance oi’ price wor¬ 
thy of notice. Farther, the manufac¬ 
ture of fancy silks is nearly destroyed 
in this country by foreign ones; re¬ 
store tlie prohibition, and ibis manu¬ 
facture will be reslorcd. Xn this case, 
a vast additional quantity of British 
silks, in respect of labour, will be con- 
aittned ; and on the whole, the con- 
sutnitra will not be called on for any 
material advance of price. 

The workmen are now compelled, 
when they can procure employment, 
to toil sixteen hours per day, to the 
destruction of both comfort and con¬ 
stitution. Let tltem have adequate 
wages, and they will only labour the 
proper number of hours. It will then 
require almost onc-iburih more bands 
to do the same <)uantity of work. 

Upon the whole, then, the matter 
stands thus: If prohibition, on the 
one hand, should diminish, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the consumption of com¬ 
mon silks, and thereby diminish em¬ 
ployment; it would, on the other, 
mightily enlarge employment by in¬ 
creasing the consumption of cottons, 
&c., transferring the manufacturing 
of fancy silks, and the best plain ones, 
from foreign to British workmen, and 
enabling the workmen to shorten their 
hours oflabour. What is the balance ? 
It evidently is, that prohibition would 
create infinitely more employment tlian 
it would take away. 

As to amoggling, it eould not pre¬ 
vail more .than it has done under the 


sew syftem« Fnm ^ diBcaUies 
which aurrovad k, oar coDvietson 
kiat it never ean prevail to any great 
extent. Prohibitum would itnpoee un 
it many oheoks which do not new 
ist It would not have more facilitiee 
than it had in the loat six yeanof the 

old system, and it then did not pi^ 
vent the Silk Trade from flonnih- 
tng. 

Under prohibition, the silk manu¬ 
facture, in aphe of heavy duties on the 
raw article, smuggling, and other dis¬ 
advantages, improved, inoreased, and 
flourished, regularly and greatly ; and 
it then had tar grMter disadvantages 
to contend with, than it would have 
in future, should prohibition be re¬ 
stored. Wit!) this notorious fact look- 
iug him in the face, Mr Kit^erakl 
asserts that prohibitiOD would be fa¬ 
tal to the manufacture I If public men 
will thus voluntarily brand and de¬ 
stroy themselves, the fault is not 
ours. 

In making surii a display of himself, 
be has associates. Mr Baring, who, 
according to his wonttd custom, spoke 
on one side and voted on the otlicr, 
states, that the Silk Trade is ** a con¬ 
demned one/’ but still he will not re¬ 
turn to prohibition. He believes that 
a trade of' this magnitude and value 
will perish, and hu will rather see it 
perish, tlmn endeavour to save it by 
prohibition. Does he prove by fact 
and argument, that prohibition would 
be a greater evil than the loss of the 
trade, or would produce any evil what¬ 
ever P He does not attempt it. Let 
not Mr Baring imagine that conduct 
like this will escape what it deserves. 
The men who oppose prohibition, 
from tlie delusion that the trade will 
flourish under the new system, arc 
infinitely more excusable than those 
who oppose it, aud still believe that, 
under inis system, the trade will be 
ruined. 

And Mr C. Grant promulgates this 
delectable inforai^on:—“ With this 
broad assertion, we would conclude, 
that the restrictive system could not be 
maintainedin this country. The proof 

of that assertion was to befound inevery 
part of the history of trade. He would 
notstop to enquire what miglit be done 
by an nnimportant or infant communi¬ 
ty, but by a greatand powerful nation, 
dependeatforitscommercialprosperity 
ttpon nitatNHtfie. The main- 
tfltime of a lestrietifs system in an 
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ad>’ancecl stage of society, wu utterly 
and totally impracticable. (Hear, 
hear.)” Theae cheen, we opine, 
must have |ffocecded from the Lwn- 
ed Boys who grace the House of Com¬ 
mons, under the diaractcr of being the 

only seers and statesmen in the em¬ 
pire. 

In what chapter of the history of 
trade k the marvellous intelligence to 
be found, that, in this country, a re¬ 
strictive system cannot be maintained ? 
When England abandoned such a sys¬ 
tem, she enjoyed the fullness of peace 
and prosperity ; she acted solely from 
choice ; and, up to that moment, she 
added restriction to restriction, until 
her system was rendered essentially a 
prohibitory one. The occasional re¬ 
laxations site made, only formed petty 
exceptions to the general rule. 

If any credit be deserved by the 

history of the world, infant ami un¬ 
important communities have alone 
acted on the principloa of Tree Trade; 
in proportion as nations have advanced 
in power and civilisation, they have 
adopted the restrictive system. 

England was greater, more power¬ 
ful, and in a more advanced stage of 
society, when, a few years ago, she 
abandoned her restrictive system, 
than she now is; and still she found 
the maintenance of it neither imprac¬ 
ticable nor difficult: she abandoned it 
voluntarily. It will be conceded, that 
France is great, powerful, and in an 
advanced stage of society; and yet, 
she has been so far from finding it im¬ 
practicable to maintain even her ])ro- 
hibitory system, that she has hitherto 
continually enlarged it. Instead of 
suffering from it, her trade, in late 
ycari), has been much mure prosper¬ 
ous than that of this countiy. Ame¬ 
rica holds no mean rank in power and 
civilization, yet she has constantly en¬ 
larged her rcBtticiivc system, until it 
is now nearly a prohibitory one; and 
she has never found,any difficulty in 
maintaining it. ThegreateEt and most 
privileged ^'foreign nations maintain, 
and flourisn under, their restrictive 
Byatems; while the maintenance of its 
system of Free Trade is costing the 
British empire its existence. 

TheseareMrC. Grant*sFACTs; he 
ai-Bodatea with them another fact, viz. 
that the new system came into oyiera- 

tioD in the Silk Trade in 1824. He as- 
Hq^hii, while he admits thattbepro- 
jldpidon was not removed until iSSffl 


Are fallacious arguments found so 
useless in supporting the new politi¬ 
cal economy, that the desperate expe¬ 
dient is thus resorted to, of asserting 
common historical facta to be directly 
the reverse of what they really are ? 
Let Mr Grant be assured that this 
will not do: the public mind has so 
far retrograded, that it can he deluded 
by the most ffimsy sophistries; but. 

however, it cannot yet be deluded by 
outrageous ffetions like these* 

With regard to the question before 
us, was this country compelled to 
abolish the prohibition enjoyed by the 
Silk Trade? No; the abolition was 
entirely a matter of choice. Wouhl it 
now have the smallest difficulty in re¬ 
storing and maintaining this prohibi¬ 
tion? Not even Mr Hui^kisson, or Mr 
Grant, can give any other answer than 
—No! 

But, says Mr Fitzgerald, under 
prohibition, the trade was a scene of 
offensive and orbifrary laws, restrictive 
of the fair exercise of tlic inclinations 
of the people, and regardless of their 
wants. They were laws which no one 
felt to impose any moral ohligntion; 
and thus an habitual indifference to 
the breach of law was engendered in 
the public mind. I will remove from 
the statute-book, if I ran, legal crimes, 
which the people do not con!>i(Jer ns 
moral crimes. I would not arm the 
common informer with a power to en¬ 
ter the houiesof individuals. I would 
not permit even the King’s officer, for 
the sake of a fiscal regulation, to vio¬ 
late the sanctity of an Englishman's 
abode!! I” 

I.ovelypatriotism—cxqnisitcmoral- 
ity—inimitable philanthropy I Who 
could have expected such a disjday 
from a member of tlie Wellington 
Ministry ? Good people of England, 
smuggle iiota partoidy,but thcwhole, 
of your brandy and hollnndB, your 
tea and tobacco, your tilks and linens, 
for one of his Majesty's Ministers in¬ 
timates to you, that the laws which 
forbid you to do so, arc offensive and 
arbitrary, restrict tlic fair exercise 
of your inclinations, and impose no 
moral obligation I Yc merchants and 
shipowners, grocers and tallow-chan¬ 
dlers, brewers and maltsters, spirit 
dealers, and the innumerable other 
people wlio arc subjected by law to the 
intrusion of custom-house and excise 
officers, lock your doors against them; 
for a member of the Cabinet intimates 
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to you, that it is unjust for them to 
violate the sanctity of your abodes! 

Seriously, could any thing be con* 
ceived more thoroughly disgusting and 
despicable than this ? One of those 
Ministers, who so recently, in regard 
to the " settlement” of the Catholic 
question, trampled in such a tyranni¬ 
cal manner on popular rights, now 
pules ubuut the rights of the people ! 

A law which prohibits tlie people from 
buying foreign silks when they can 
buy Hritisli ones equally good in point 
of comfort, and inure serviceable, is, 
forsooth, oftensivc and arbitrary ; it 
prevents them from supplying their 
wants, and imposes no moral obliga¬ 
tion. And for what purpose is this 
monstrous doctrine i>leaded ? The 
enactment of a Jaw, which, according 
to their declarations, will ruin half a 
million of souls. To save from punish¬ 
ment u few solitary individuals who 
would never be in danger of it if they 
did not intentionally violate the laws, 
and who violate tlicm solely from ca¬ 
price or tlic desire for unjust gain, 
this tender-hearted Minister will make 
a liscal regulation, which, more than 
five hundred thousand innocent people 
assert, will strip them of property, and 
take away their bread ! 

We will not leave this point with¬ 
out asking, Is a law wliich, hy prohi¬ 
bitory duty, restrains the muss of the' 
people from wearing cheap foreign 
linens, eating cheap foreign corn, and 
drinking, wliat they cannot find ade¬ 
quate bubstituU-s for, foreign liollands, 
brandy, and wine,—is such a law a 
whit more oppressive, arbitrary, and 
unworthy of imposing moral obliga¬ 
tions, than one which prohibits litem 
from wearing foreign silks when they 
can wear British ones fully as good in 
essentials, and nearly as cheap ? We 
put this question to the new Cabinet 
patriots and moralists. 

Tassing from Mr Fitzgerald's rea¬ 
sons for not returning to the old sys¬ 
tem, wc will now look at his remedies 
for removing the distress of the Silk 
Trade. 

In the last session, Mr C. Grant 
broadly hinted that it might be ad¬ 
visable to destroy the throwsters out¬ 
right for the benefit of the manufac¬ 
turers ; or, in other words, to utterly 
ruin and starve half of those engaged 

in the trade, for the advantage of the 
other half. The new Ministerial press 
eagerly seized the atrocious hint, and 


loudly called on its masters to adopt 
it, and remove the duty on thrown 
silk, even though it might totally ruin 
the throwsters and their workmen. 
Such is the system of whedesale con¬ 
fiscation and robbery, which is now 
openly advocated in this country. Mr 
Fitzgerald does not venture to adopt 
the whole at once, but he adopts a 
part, with an intimation that he may 
in due time do the same with the other 
part. Too merciful to give instant 
death, he dooms the victim to expire 
tlirough lingering tortures. 

His first remedy, therefore, for re¬ 
moving the distress of the half million 
of people engaged in the Silk Trade, 
is one which confessedly will add large¬ 
ly to the losses and aufrerings of al¬ 
most half of them. 

The remainder of these people are 
to draw this benefit from the remedy: 
tliey arc to be enabled to buy a part 
of the silk they manufacture a little 
cheaper. While be gives them this, 
his next remedy compels them to 
lower their prices much more than it 
will enable them to do. Our belief 
is, that the benefit intended them by 
the reduction of the duty on thrown 
silk, will be principally monopolized 
by the importers and other interme¬ 
diate dealers. With the* one remedy 
he enables them to sell one per cent 
cheaper ; with the other, he compels 
them to sell ten or twenty {ter cent 

cheaper. To gild the matter, a draw¬ 
back is to be allowed on exported 
silks, which will amount to a trifling 

part of the difference of price between 
British silks and foreign ones. 

Ills remedies are simply these:—1. 
Both throwsters and manufacturers 
arc to be compelled to reduce consi¬ 
derably their prices. 2. A vast ad¬ 
ditional quantity of foreign silks is 
confessedly to be brought into their 
glutted market. These are the reme¬ 
dies for relieving a trade overwhelm¬ 
ed with bankruptcy, loss, and staiva- 
tion 1 Oh, sage and compassionate 
Ministry !<»Oh, enlighten^ and pro¬ 
perty-protecting House of Commons! 
What powers of language could do 
justice to your merits I 

But then this is to destroy the 
smuggler. Oh, the smu^ler—oh, the 
smuggler! exclaim members of Par¬ 
liament. At the very mention of thia 
ill-reputed personage ^ey hold up 
their hands m horror, and to destroy 
him,'vote away half the fortunes and 
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}nttA cf tli« fon mw mity. It mn sMy 
pat down smirgliliK,W allowing 
rmgn stlko to be Wj^y imported il 
M cbesp A rate mb they om m mug- 
glad At, And it iA inteiidad to do an. 
If it htTe thii eSbet, what will be tbo 
benefit to tbeSQk Trade? Smuggling, 
firom the difficultiee which nirround 
it. can never take fdaee to any very 
large extent; Mr Fitsgereld odmita 

hie belief that its extent is greatly 
exaggerated: but a legal import has 
no limit save consumption. The be¬ 
nefit, therefore, to the Silk Trade, will 
be coropriaed in thia,-~-the tmugglera 

are to be prohibited from bringing 
tbehr comparatirely trifiing quantity 
of cheap silks, and the foreign manu¬ 
facturers are to be allowed to bring as 
many equally cheap as the country 

may wish to byy: practically, the 
araugglers, instead of being restricted 
to the supplying of a very small part 
of the market, are to be sufi^en to 
Bopply the whole. Take this illustra¬ 
tion ; Fifty thousand quarters of fo¬ 
reign wheat are annually smuggled at 
30s. per quarter; to prevent this, the 
ports are opened, by law, to all fo¬ 
reign wheat at the same price. 

Such are odd benefits; they are 
worthy of their parents, however fatal 
they may be to those on whom they 
are forora. 

But British silks will be so cheap¬ 
ened as to exclude foreign ones. This 
stands on the false principle, that 
while (nicos can be lowered here, they 
cannot abroad. France exports to this 
country a Urge quantity of silks an¬ 
nually ; and if she lose this export, it 
will cause such distress in her Silk 
Trade as will bring down her pricea. 
The case, therefwe, is this—foreign 
ulka will be imported to an unlimit¬ 
ed extent, or their price will fall until 
they ofihr the same temptation to the 
smuggler which they have hitherto 
done. 

Such bUeb, however, are preferred, 
not beeanae ^ey are cheaper, but be¬ 
cause that gre superior in appearance 
to BritUn ones; and they will be 
bought witboat reference to the cheap¬ 
ness of the latter. 

MfM have said sufficient to prove 
tibOt Hr Fit^erald*s remediea ere, in 
every point ot view, infinitely worae 
than worthUsB. How far we have 
prond that they are, in more reqiecU 
than one, a disgrace to the oonntry, 
wcwiU not say. 


In regard to the declamation touch¬ 
ing the injustice of exduding Fast 
lania silks, we will observe, that the 
new measures will not only depreaa 
the priee of East Imlia raw silk, but 
greatly injure the production of it, in 
favour ef that of France and Italy. 
The EisMndtes will lose more from 
them than they will gain, even thou^ 
they be suflhred to send ns their 
wrought silks at a low duty. Mr Fitz¬ 
gerald ludicrously states, that such 
anffirrance ought to be received ns a 
boon by the shipowners. The sbip- 
ownera will be allowed to Mng 
wrought silks instead of the taw arti¬ 
cle, and for such a boon they will not 
thank the Right Honourable donor. 

Upon the whole, these matters are 
manifest: The silk mannfaoture im¬ 


proved, increased, and flourished far 
more in proportion under the old sys¬ 
tem, than it has done under the new 
one. The latter has arrested its pro¬ 
gress, blasted its prosperity, involved 
it in the extreme of suffering, and 
brought it into danger of comparative 
extinction. It has already nearly de¬ 
stroyed some valuable branches of it. 
The new measures of (Tovernnient 
must accelerate its downfall. While a 
return to prohibition is essential for 
both its relief and its preservation, not 
a single valid syllable has been, or can 
be, pleaded against such return. 

Mr Paulett Thompson, of course, 
made a bitter speech i^ainst the silk 
iDODufacturers ; but it contains no¬ 
thing worthy notice. We are, how¬ 
ever, temptw to give this extract:-* 

He confessed be was anxious to give 
the manufacturers of every country an 
equal chance, and to do away with Ai.r. 
restrictive duties. - ■ -He thought tho 
arts of industry should be perfectly 
free from all hginlaiive enactment*, 
which could only tend to impede their 
progress, and diminish their vigour. 
Industry should, he thought, be left 
altogether to its own resources. It 
was, as a modern writer had described 
it, like the wild weed which was self- 
sown on the mountain side, and which 
ntbered strength even from the rude 
blast by which it was constantly as¬ 
sailed. It floiiriahed most where it 
was least protected; but, if transplant¬ 
ed into the more futile soil of the 


prden, or into the warmth of the 
hot-home, ite shoots lost their vigour, 
and its flowers faded." 


Far be it firom ns to perpetrate any 
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injury on Chis very finely eompoied 
extract in the way of wfotatioiu Mr 
P. Thompeon is, we believe, a young 
man, and it is evident that he has 
gun to teach before he has began to 

lewD, We will bint to him, that it 
will do him no harm if he make h» 
complete ignorance of ^e Mstory of 
the world somewhat more of a secret, 
^ng a young man, it is natural to 
im^ine that be occasionally coqneta 
^if political economists ever be guilty 
of any thing so antiquated as oommu- 
nieation the fair sex—with young 

ladies; and we shrewdly suspect that 
the ** modem writer” is no other than 
some lovely and romantic girl of six* 
teen, whom be prevailed on to assist 
him in preparing his sneech. Wc of 
course speak thus, on tne assumption 
that he is unmarried. By the way, 
what has become of his bill for abo* 
lishing the Usury Laws ? 

From what wc have said, it will be 
seen that Mr litiskisson had the in¬ 
conceivable hardihood to take part in 
the debate. If tliis Uight Honourable 
pensioner had been for a moment vi- 
sitCil by the feelings which never for¬ 
sake bigh-apirite<l men, shame would 
have kept him from Parliament on the 
occasion, or he would only have en¬ 
tered it to say,—“ These wretched 
beings charge upon me their suffer¬ 
ings. The Iwnkrupt declares my mea¬ 
sures ruined him—the famishing work¬ 
man insists they took away his bread 
—the criminal asserts they forced him 
to his guilt; to them these hundreds 
of thousands of my fellow* creatures 
ascribe their losses, starvation, and 
misery. 1 am accused of having pro¬ 
duced a mass of ruin and suft^ing too 
horrible for description. I wilt not 
speak in my defence, for 1 stand in 
the situation of a man arraigned on 
the highest charges, and whose word 
ought not to be trusted. 1 therefore 
implore you to grant immediate and 
unsparing enquiry; let the matter be 
siftM to rile utmost; if 1 am innocent, 
let my character be purified in the 
only way it can be from those terrible 
imputationi; and if it be prored that 
I have erred, take my prasion, my 
fortune, my all, to make the redreu 
as ample as possible.” Instead of this, 
what was hia conduct ? Virtu^y he 
thus spoke:—*' Disbelieve what theae 
wretched creatures aisert—diar^d 
their misery^-crash their trade attU 


farther, wHheuI evidence and in on* 
t^pt of any additional wfierings you 
may heap upon ihaB—proceed in scat¬ 
tering around you oonfUcation, beg¬ 
gar, and starvation; and 1 aaaore yM 
—I do not condescend to ofier woof or 
reasoning in support of it—tnat you 
will at some distant period or other 
reap fVoni it an abundant harvest of 
prosperity I” 

So in effect spoke Mr HuskisMo, 
and the House of Commons most ob¬ 
sequiously obeyed him. 

There Is one ttoiot in this matter 
which ought to be most seriensly re¬ 
flected on by every man in the three 
kingdoms who attaches the smallest 
value to the security of property. The 
silk throvretCTH declared that the new 
duties of Ministers would destroy 
their property, whidi amounted to 
several millions ; and, without one 
tittle of evidence to disprove this— 
nay, on the uuderstanaing that it 
might be true, and that the extermi- 
nstion of the throwsters would be be¬ 
neficial—these duties were adopted by 
Parliament. When the |»’inciple is 
tlius openly acted on, that the pro¬ 
perty of whole classes ought to be an¬ 
nihilated on the mere assertions of 
some ignorant, imbecile, profligate 
Ministry, or to attain some speculative 
public good, we ask, whose property 
is secure f 

We place this before every man who 
for the moment pos^ses a fortune. 
J^t him not deceive himself by dream¬ 
ing Uiat this principle of robbery will 
be confined to the silk throwsters. 
To>day be may possess fifty thousand 
pounds WOTth of land, and to-morrow 
some law may intentionally render it 
worthless, and make him a b^gar. 
This moment be may have fifty tbou« 
sand pounds vested in trade; the next, 
some law may intentionally annihilate 
the sum, and make him a bankrupt. 
This year he may have fifty thousand 
pounuG in the funds; the next, some 
law may intentumally destroy half the 
amount The landowner and fund* 
bidder have no more right to protec¬ 
tion of property than toe silk throw¬ 
ster. If the rignt be destroyed to one, 
it is destroyed to alh The p^ man's 
bread is u insecure as the rich man's 
wealth. What is the evident deduo- 
tioB ? It hb that jpeoitie who have 
any fortune ikt ought either to trana- 
port U with all oonvenient apead to 
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iome foreign country, where protec¬ 
tion of property is emmed, or to take 
metniree for formittetne next ParlU- 
ment of membns who will be honest 
enough to restore to the Englishman 
that protection of property of which 
he has been plundered. 

Wc cannot conclude without a word 
to -the landed interest. Men who so 
recently insisted that they ought to 
haTe remunerating prices for their 
agricultural produce, and that they 
ought not to he robbed of their pro¬ 
perty vested in land, joined in this at* 
on the property of the s'lk manu¬ 
facturers. Do these simple and cri¬ 
minal men imagine that in this they 
destroyed none hut the property of 
others? When the motion for abo¬ 
lishing the Corn Law is made in Par¬ 
liament, to the irresistible argument, 
You voted away the property of the 
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ailk manufocturers, therefore you arc 
bound to su&r your own to oe voted 
away—they will be speechless. Grant¬ 
ing that they can save tliis law, what 
do they expect to reap from these la¬ 
bours to take from the mass of the 
commt^y the means of consuming 
com,at'«hy price. Corn cannot com¬ 
mand a higher price than consumers 
can afford to give; and if they thus 

assist in grinding down wages and de¬ 
stroying employment, a prohibitory 
law will not prevent wheat from fill¬ 
ing to SOb. per quarter. The proper¬ 
ty of the manufacturers and traders 

must be protected, or that of the land- 
owners will be annihilated. 

We regret that time and space will 
not permit us to do justice to the able 
speeches of Mr Fyler, Mr Jiobinson, 
Mr Sadler, Mr Attwood, and the other 
advocates of the Silk Trade. 


Debates tn Parliament on the Silk Trade* 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


It is utterly impossible that things 
should remain long in their preecnt 
State. This is an axiom to which 
every one assents the moment it is 
stated; and from it the sagacious and 
the enlightened will, without fairly 
incurring the imputation of a propen¬ 
sity to indulge in visionary specula¬ 
tion, deduce the following corollary— 
that there must shortly be some alter¬ 
ation. But will the change be for the 
better or for the worse? This is an 
extremely natural question, and one 
which it is much easier to propound 
than to resolve satisfactorily. Some 
arc inclined to look at the dark, and 
Others at the flattering side of the pic¬ 
ture ; of course, there is a prophecy 
and a theory,—the one the result of 
undoubted inspiration, and the other 
an infallible deduction from undeni¬ 
able premises,—for each view of the 
case; and the hopes and the fears of 
manHod <paoiUate between the antici¬ 
pation 4|f!^tt00d and the foreboding of 
evil. in the moral and in the 

phy^cal world, in the elements and 
in the seasons, in the condition'of so- 
^eleU, in the habits, the opinions, and 
'1;|ie^MineipleB of the ace, are to be dis- 
VK are told, the symptoms of 

lik^tpproacbing convulsion: and there 
4 ittauily was a comet last year, not- 
jislliutanding the deubts whirii some 


people professed to entertain of its ge¬ 
nuineness. In this alarming cribii^, our 

sentiments are looked fur with natural 
anxiety,—most sober, respectable, and 
intelligent people, susixiiding their 
own opinions in the meantime. Month 
after month have our oraculur pages 
been consulted on the subject, but in 
vain; and many are they who have 
exclaimed in the bitterest tone of im¬ 
patience and disappointment, ** Hea¬ 
vens ! why is there ro prediction in 
Maga ?" On the Stock Exchange, in 
the coffee-rooms, in the club houses, 
and in all other places of general re¬ 
sort, people run about enquiring,** Has 
North vaticinated ?" The answer is, 
Noand the Stocks fall, end the ap¬ 
prehensions of the public rise to .an 
alarming extent. But be the conse¬ 
quences what they may, we shall for 
the present resign tlie tripos to those 
inspired individuals by whom it has 
been so worthily preoccupied, and 
whom we have no desire whatever to 
push from their stools. We will mere¬ 
ly, en passant, recommend to all mo¬ 
dem prophets to preface their oracles, 
after the manner of Tiresias, with a 
Qaid^ptid diemn aut eril aut non ; or 
else to follow example of that sen¬ 
sible Irishtnan, who never foretold 
events until after they had come to 
pats. From the neglect to adopt some 
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preetutioQ of this sort, many dilem¬ 
mas are apt to arise which we need 
not point out to the judicious. 

It is tme, that we have anxiously 
consulted the signs of the times ; and 
Upon these have formed an opinion, 
which it is our intention to promul¬ 
gate'for the public good: but that opi< 
nton is the result* not of inspiration* 
but of deliberate conviction. In pur¬ 
suing our enquiries, we have launched 
into a wider field, we believe, than 
any of our contemporaries, not con¬ 
fining our observations merely to Eu¬ 
rope, or even to the earth,—but occa¬ 
sionally glancing at the whole planet¬ 
ary system. At first sight, this may 
appear to have been rather unneccs- 
sa^ ; but he who duly revolves in his 
mind our present condition, and our 
future prospects, must feel ultimately 
convinced, that itis scarcely possible to 
extend one’s enquiries too far on so 
vast and couiprehensivo a subject. 
From a careful review of all the cir¬ 
cumstances which can be imagined to 
bear in any degree upon the question, 
wc have come to the conclusion, that 
the Millennium is not so far distant 
as some people are apt to imagine. In¬ 
deed, Mr Irving, and other singularly 
favoureil mortals, have even been en¬ 
abled to fix the precise date of that 
important epoch. This is the advan¬ 
tage which divine inspiration possesses 
over mere human reasoning and fore¬ 
sight 1 

We have had no spring; and the . 
deficiency has been ascribed to the 
storms by which the political world is 
agitated having extended themselves 
to the elements, to the indignation 
of Heaven at the moral depravity of 
the age, and to divers other causes,— 
all of them, it is conceived, equally 
remote from the true one. In fact, 
this unseasonable privation is, we sub¬ 
mit, not the cficct, but mediately the 
cause, of most of the extraordinary 
conversions, and other events, which 
have lately astonished and perplexed 
us. Due attention has not been paid 
to the important philosophical fact, 
that the sun is an immense body of 
fire, which is constantly consuming 
itself. Now, the imoMnrtal Newton, 
whose theory is genendW preferred to 
that of Sir Bichard Phillips and his 
disciples, has told us that Cavitation, 
or the force by which the earth and 
the other planets are retained in their 
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respective orbits, is in the direct ratio 
of the mass of the attracting body. 
Here is a tristful prospect!—the 
density of the sun, and consequently 
the force of gravity, constantly dimi¬ 
nishing! Thus, the radius of the earth's 
orbit is gradually increasing, and wc 
are continually receding from the cen¬ 
tre of our system. Again, this force 
of gravity varies also inversely as the 
square of the distance: the farther we 
are from the sun, the less powerful, in 
a much greater ratio, is its attraction. 
So that here are two distinct causes 
constantly and powerfully co-operating 
to throw US to a remoter distance from 
the source of light and heatl It is a 
sense of duty alone which induces us 
to avow the conviction which has been 
reluctantly forced upon us. The or« 
bit of this our planet will become 
gradually more and more eccentric, 
until it shall at length revolve “ a 
comet with a fiery tail," visiting God 
knows what regions of heat and cold, 
or possibly fly oif in a tangent through 
iiiflnitc fipace. In consequence of the 
frightful rapidity with which it is 
clear that the sun has been wasting 
away of late, the deviations of the 
earth from its proper course have been 
unusually great, to the manifest de¬ 
terioration of the seasons, and produ¬ 
cing ut the same time a corresponding 
eccentricity in the conduct and opi¬ 
nions of its inhabitants. Hence sud¬ 
den changes in the minds of men, and 
the constitutions of kingdoms ; hence 
mercurial morality, and political har¬ 
lequinade, and other singular resultF*, 
which of course are but a prelude to 
something still more extraordinary, 
and more miraculous. Which is the 
most simple theory—the one we have 
just developed, or that which insists 
upon an alteration in the laws of na¬ 
ture, as the consequence of a fluctua- 
tiouinhuman principles and opinions? 

Now, having taxen this cursory 
view of what may be called the c.\ter- 
iial relations of the earth, let us revert 
to its superficial and intmal aflairs 
—to its moral regime, its PoUty, and 
its eurtbquakes. One of the most re* 
mark'able characteristics of the age is 
undoubtedly the increasing weidtb, 
consideration, and influence of the 
Jews, and the ongratefnl and bigoted 
obsUnacy which they oppose to the 
benevolent efforts of a S^ety, esta¬ 
blished. for the sole purpose of con- 
3 B 
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verting them to Cbrietianity. The 
avarice of this misbelieving rate has 
ever been proverbial—Nescio quid 
curte semper abest rei.'*—(We do not 
make this quotation in allusion to a pe¬ 
culiar and vital ceremonyof the Jewish 
faith. Heaven forbid that we should 
indulge in illiberal and ungenerous 
reflections upon the religious tenets of 
any class of people !)—Tl\c crime of 
ambition is now to be added to their 
other enormities. Ignorant and un¬ 
reflecting people are congratulating 
themsolvoB that the question of eman¬ 
cipation has been for ever set at rest. 
Dfludcd beings! you have decollated 
the hydra, but other heads are spring¬ 
ing up from the wound. The whole 
race of Isirucl clamours at the gates 
of your Constitution for admission to 
its privileges, its honours, and, above 
all, to its emoluments. In the dark 
vista of futurity, we behold a rapa¬ 
cious Jew administering the flnaneca 

of this once flourishing and fortunate 
empire. Tu be sure, an effectual se¬ 
curity against any misappropriation 
in this quarter would he furnished by 
a legislative provission, that no Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer should attend 
a synagogue in liis robes of office. 
But who shall guarantee our religion 
(for it will not be a mere question of 
an establishment) against the dark 
and traitorous designs of that Cory- 
pbeeus of the Israelitish cause, who, 
taking advantage of the present com¬ 
mercial distress of the country, has 
already frightened the {Kitentates of 
Threadiiccdle Street into submission, 
by announcing, with all the pomp 
of arrogance and the insolence of tri¬ 
umph, thut he was a Count, two Ba¬ 
rons, and a Marquis.^ What more may 
not this roan's ambition lead him to 
attempt? It has been lately stated in 
the first court of judicature in the 
empire, that a society for the promo¬ 
tion of the Jewish religion has been 
established for a considerable time in 
some remote region, artfully fixed up¬ 
on as being out of the jurisdiction of 
the laws of this country. Several Mi¬ 
nisters of State are said to have been 
olrcady converted ; and of one high 
in ofiice^ in particular, it is rumour^, 
tlat tile price of hia return for a eer- 
laia Jewmt borough was his consent- 
iBg forthwith to undergo the odious 
ceremony of circumcision. Even a 
^ince of the blood royal, whose pby- 
siognamj is supposed to betray his 


Bitural predilections, has been accused 
of a leaning to Judaism, InBdelity, 
Socinianism, and the rest." we 
have good reason to believe that all 
these remarkable incidents are merely 
the precursors of an awful crisis, whicn 
cannot be either precipitated or de¬ 
layed by mere human agency; and 
we therefore give ourselves up to the 
course of events with T>atience and re¬ 
signation ; only ejaculating a prayer, 
that if ever a Jew should be seated 
upon the throne of these realms, he 
XQ^ prove a Solomon. 

Turning our regards to the East, 
we behold two of the mightiest and 
most extensive dynasties of the earth 
engaged in a conflict, which remorse¬ 
less anibitioD, hereditary jcalouay, re¬ 
ligious animosity, ami large guns con¬ 
structed upon a new and extermina¬ 
ting principle, all conspire to render 
inure terrible and more deadly. I'lio 
flames of discord arc Epriudiiig with 
frightful rapidity over two or three 
quarters of the globe. In the mean¬ 
time, many enthusiasts declare it to be 
thtir hi liei’, that the subjugation of the 
Turk will promote the interests and the 
extension of Christianity. What un¬ 
accountable perversity and bliiidnoss, 
not to perceive that the inevitable re¬ 
sult will be the conversion oftbe whole 
Itussiaii empire to Muhoinmedanism ! 
All sacred and profane history abounds 
with instances of conquerors having 
ath nted the n ligion of the conquered; 
aii'i the creed of Mtihonirt is pc'cii- 
liarly adapted to seduce u licentious 
and semi-barbarous victor, revelling 
in all the intoxication of triumph, 
seeking only the gratification of his 
own rude appetitoa, unenlightened by 
education, uiitcmjx'red by the cultiva¬ 
tion of refined and liberal pursuits, 
and unrestrained by the principles of 
that faith, which he professes indeed, 
anti practises in its outword lorma und 
ceremonies, but to the spirit of which 
he is altogether a stranger. From the 
ashes of Constantinople the religion of 
the Koran will rise like a phoenix 
with renovated vigour. We foresee the 
period when the Russian and the Mos¬ 
lem, the barbarian of the north and 
the barbarian of the east, bound toge¬ 
ther by a common policy and a com¬ 
mon creed, confederates, as they arc 
DOW opponents, in arms, will unite to 
carry devastation, terror, and Islam- 
ism, to the remotest comers of the 
earth. The most obstinate antagonist 
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to be encountered by this new and for« 

midable force will be the Jewish reli. 
gion, which^ according to appearances, 
will then prerail in all the western 
states of Europe. The conflict, like 
that of the sons of the dragon's teeth 
in mythological history, will be a war 
of mutual extermination, until there 
shall survive but a select remnant, 

destined to be the agent of universal 
regeneration, and to establish the mo- 
ral and physical, the religious and the 
intellectual, perfections of man upon 
the wreck of his race nnd ihe ruins of 
all existing institutions. Thus good 
ariseth out of evil. 

In Italy, ono Pope has died, and 
another has been elected to prelatize 
in Ills place. This latter is a man 
whose days have already exceeded the 
ti nn of threescore years and ten, which 
is allotted for the ordinary duration of 
luimati life. Verily, old ago and decre¬ 
pitude Dupfar in our times to be re¬ 
commendations for promotion to the 
hi^h places; because, no doubt, they 
hold out to future aspirants the pros¬ 
pect of » more ropid succession. 'J'his 
argues a love of novelty, a revolution¬ 
ary spirit, which bodes no pood to tho 
existing order of things. We there¬ 
fore anticipate that a still farther 
rhaiigc will, at no very remote period, 
take place in the quarter we have just 
been mentioning. 

Hut the most striking feature of the 
ngo is undoubtedly the extraordi¬ 
nary and unprecedented ij[uantity of 
inlcilcct which it displays. Yet as 
in nature a too lavish prolusion is ever 
succeedeil by barrennes's, so the mind 
of man becomes exhausted by a wild 
and cxtiavagant luxurifince. 'W^hen, 
therefore, wc coiisuler the portentous 
pitch of excellence to which Maga lias 
attained, the unlimited circulation 
which it enjoys, and the consequent 
universal dilfuiion of knowledge and 
intelligence, wc are overcome with ex¬ 
treme melancholy, anticipating a re¬ 
currence to the ignorance and barba¬ 
rity of tho dark agos. It is permitted 
to the faculties of the mind to be cul¬ 
tivated to a certain extent—to be 
pushed up to a certain point, beyond 
which all motion is retrogressive. This 
maximum edevation of Tmraau reason 
is to he attained only by a slow, wear¬ 
isome, and painful process; but tbe 
labour of many oges may be entirely 
undone in the course of a very few 
years; and when knowledge once be¬ 


gins to relapse, it rolls downward with 

the rapidity of the stone of Sisyphus, 
into the horrid gulf out of which it 
was originally propelled. We are now 
oscillating upon the very brink of this 
gloomy abyss, and all the efforts of 
the Schoolmaster are insufficient to 
counterbalance the downward tenden¬ 
cy of an oTergrowu population and 

an enormous national debt—of pre¬ 
sent confusion and distress, and pro¬ 
spective tumult, anarchy, and war. 
What a hideous picture! The man 
who loves his country with a sincere 
affection, unwilling to witness the de¬ 
cline of her prosperity and glory, al¬ 
ready hesitates only between pistols 
and prussic acid, Waterloo-bridge and 
a running noose. But self-destruction 
will no longer be regarded as the work 
of insanity, and a suicidal patriot will 
ncccs'sarily be pronounced a fvJo de ee. 
Tims tho very cause which would seem 
to promote the crime of suicide, by 
exhibiting it in the light of a reason¬ 
able and merely precautionary step, 
will have a tendency to counteract it¬ 
self, by holding out the prospect of 
interment in unconsecrated ground. 
The obvious connexion of this subject 
wi th the question of dissection, induces 
us to allude briefly to an odious mea¬ 
sure which has lately formed h theme 
of Parliamentary discussion, for the 
purpose of stigmatising the gross in- 
iringerocut upon the liberties, and the 
atrocious outrage upon tbe feelings, of 
the poorer classes of his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects which it involves. The body of 
the friendless and unclaimed pauper 
(mark the total dereliction of humani¬ 
ty, the contemptuous defiance of all 
the better fccling.s of our nature, dis¬ 
played by the abettors of this measure 
in tlic selection of the friendless and 
the destitute for their horrid pur¬ 
poses!) is to be hacked and hewn 
into small bits for the purpose of gra¬ 
tifying the cannibal propensities of a 
cruel, unfeeling, and bloodthirsty pro¬ 
fession ! We restrain our indignation, 
and shall say no more upon tliis topic, 
which, as subjects for dissection will 

shortly, alas! be too plentiful, it is 
now unnecessary to discuss. have 
only noticed it as an additional evi- 
deued of the present' unuatural state 
of society, and as one of those re¬ 
markable sips of the times which 
have induced us to conclude, that we 
are upon the verge of some signal 
catastrophe. We are taught to believe 
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tb&t the millennium will be preceded 
as well by the total extinction of the 
light of science and of wisdom, as by 
the utter extermination of all natural 
and religious feeling. 

The inhabitants of this country have 
good reason to congratulate themselves 
upon its possessing no volcanoes—no 
treacherous beds of martial pyrites 
and bitumiuous matter, prepared to 
ignite, exjdodc, and devastate, when¬ 
ever they shall be affected by the at¬ 
mosphere, or called into action by the 
enormous and judgment-sucking de¬ 
pravity of man. Thus this favoured 
island, though otherwise subject to 
considerable vicissitudesin its tempera¬ 
ture and climate, will be in a great 
measure exempt iroin the convulsions 
of the elements and the throes of na¬ 
ture, by which the new order of 
things will be uslicrcd in. But grati¬ 
tude for tills signal mark of favour 
is cdcctually intercepted by igtioraucc 
of its existence: for how can they 
who are altogether blind to the im- 
}Knding danger contemplate any par¬ 
tial deliverance from itr It has been 
our object to open the eyes of our f^tl- 
low-countrynien to a knowledge of 
their real situation, and to present 
them with a brief and general outline 
of the causes which are co.opcrating 
to give to the age what may be call^ 
a Millennarian tendency. In pointing 
out what there is in the future to be 
dreaded, and what to be hoped, we 
have purposely avoided dwelling upon 
the peculiar advantages and resources 
which this country possesses, because 
we feared to check that incipient mi¬ 
gratory impulse which protniKes to 
carry away a portion of our overflow¬ 
ing population to the antipodes. If 
the supernumerary artizans of the 
manufacturing districts can be inocu¬ 
lated with a mania for colonizing up¬ 


on the banks of a Swan river, it is 
well ; and what remains of our spin¬ 
ning-jennies, our power-looms, and 
our steam-engines, may possibly be 
snatched for a time from the incendi¬ 
ary and tlie leveller; though, after 
all, it matters but little whether our 
manufactures and commercebe abrupt¬ 
ly annihilated by u revolutionary cou/>- 
dv-gracBy or left to drag on a languish¬ 
ing existence until tliey expire from 
mere inanition. 

There arc some, no doubt, who will 
reproach us for divulging the exclu¬ 
sive information which we possess of 
the future history of mankind, and 
which is entirely' the result of our 
own superior wisdom and discernment 
-^fearing lest people should sink into 
a State of despondency when they 
come to be acquainted witli their own 
horrible prospects. We consider these 
to be the scruples of men who are in¬ 
clined to sacrifice too much to over¬ 
strained delicacy, and nervous appro- 
liension. For our own parts, we take 
a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
alarming the fears of such as re])ose 
any faith in our representations. No 
one is so securely upon his guard as 
the man who is thoroughly frighten¬ 
ed. A little wholesome panic docs 
not necessarily imply despair ; though 
it ia true there is now mighty little 
room left for hope. At all events, we 
have done what we conceived to be 
our duty; lih(‘.ravimits auhnam wo«- 
tram ; our conscience is now at rest. 
Even if wc err, excess of caution is not 
likely to do much harm; and if all tliat 
we have prognosticated should come 
to pass—if the Millennium should 
in reality be as near at hand as we 

have supposed—then wc shall certain¬ 
ly congratulate ourselves no little up¬ 
on our own wonderful penetration and 
foresight. 
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SKETCHES OT ITALT AND THE ITALIAKS, WITH KEMAKKa OK ANTIQUITIES 

AK1> PIKE A&T8. 

{Continued,') 

XXXII. EECOLLfeCTlOKS OF NAPLES. 


In the year 1790j I accompanied tbo 
l^inccss of Anhalt Dessau from Home 
on a flying viut to Naples^ where^ 
througli tile friendly agency of mv 
vrorthy friend Hcigelin, the Danish 
Consul, the Princess and her suite 
were soon established in a commodious 
and elegantly furnished residence 
above the Villa Rctde^ overlooking 
otic of the noblest promenades in Eu¬ 
rope, with the celebrated group of the 

Toro Farnese before our windows. 
Our prospect included the whole bay 
as far ns Cupc J\liiurvn, and in tlic 
blue distance of this B])1endid scene 
appeared the singularly-bliapctl isle of 
Capri. 

The Princess, ever sincerely desirous 
to n-tnain incog., had travelkd from 
Dugutio to Nujilcs under the name of 
JMadauie de Solliiitz; but her servants, 
thinking themselves degraded by her 
a><suin))tion of a lower rank, every- 
whfif proclaimetl her a princess of the 
royal liou.se of llrandenburg ; and not 
only to landlords, cooks, and waiters, 
but to any one who would listen to 
them. The consequence of this pub¬ 
licity was a considerable aggravation 
of her Iravilling cxjiendituic, as, ac¬ 
cording to the long-established tariff of 
all the hotel-keepers in Europe, a 
prince uT duke must pay twice as 
much, but a king or emperor three or 
four times as much, us a count or 
baron. At Naples, however, we were 
indebted to this treachery of the ser¬ 
vants for an early visit from the intel¬ 
ligent and gentlemanly Prussian paint¬ 
er, Philip Hackert, wno, with graceful 
promptitude, asserted his inherent 
claim to attend a Prussian princess as 
cicerone. He escorted us to every ob¬ 
ject worthy of notice in Naples and its 
vicinity, and was prevented only by 
indisposition from accompanying us to 
Salerno and Picstum. These atten¬ 
tions were enhanced in value by our 
knowledge that no painter in Europe 
was so well paid for his professional 
labours, and that he was such an 

economisbof his time as to apportion 
it to his various objects with mathe¬ 
matical accuracy. 


Persevering industry, a love of 

order, and a knowledge of human na¬ 
ture, were the foundationtof Mackert's 
fortune, which probably surpai^sos that 
of any painter since Rubens. He was 
also well versed in statistics and fi¬ 
nance, and, had accident thrown him 
into the career of politics, he would 
probably have raised himself to the 
same eminence as a statesman, which 
he l)as attained as a landscape {Miinter. 

Hackert was employed by the King 
of the Ttvo Sicilies to negotiate the 
transfer from Rome to Naples of the 
treasures of fine art belonging to the 
FarnoKC family ; and the consummate 
ability with which he conducted and 
accomplished this delicate mission, was 
repaid by the enduring confidence and 
liberality of his royal patron, who as¬ 
signed to him a winter-residence in 
the Francavilla Palace at Naples, and 
the ohl palace at Cuserta for nis sum¬ 
mer abode; besides many other sub¬ 
stantial proofs of kindness and favour. 
The prudent artist ensured to himself 
the permanent enjoyment of these ad¬ 
vantages, by asking no favours for him¬ 
self or others ; by a careful avoidance 
of all intt-rfercncc: in politics; and by 
declining the posts of honour and 
badges of distinction which were ten¬ 
dered to him. Ills rare sagacity in this 
respect proved that, during his inter¬ 
course with the titled and the {lower- 
iul, he bad studied the mazes and 

perils of a courtier’s life as successfully 
as the characters of trees and aerial peT- 
spective. His ambition never soared 
beyond the title of Pittorc di Camera; 
and his advice to his brother George, 
when appointed engraver to the King 
of the Two Sicilies, was literally this; 
** Brother, you must beware of sitjo- 
king, because the king hates the smell 
of,tobacco; and you must never accept 
a court order, because the name of 
Hackert requires no such distinction.*' 

The King listened with pleasure to 
the conversation of this intelligent art¬ 
ist, and often stood by him to observe 
the progress of his paintings. The 
Queen, too, honoured him with her 
favour, because he promoted her bus- 
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band's favouiitP pursuits of the chase 
and fishing; and never troubled him* 
self about the measures of the alU 
powerful minister Acton. Tn Hack¬ 
eries fine collection of gems and va¬ 
luables, were several costly rings pre¬ 
sented to him by the Queen of Naples; 
also a ring sent to him by Catherine of 
Russia, in testimony of her approba¬ 
tion of bis large picture of the battle 

of Tsch^ime^paiiutd to commemorate 
the courage and self-devotion of Vice- 
Admiral Spiridow, who refubcd to 
abandon his burning flag-ship, and 
was blown up in her. When Count 
OrLoif requested Hackert to undertake 
ibis picture, aud to introduce tlie blow¬ 
ing up of the Admiral’s ship, the paint¬ 
er told himthat it wasnot in his power, 
because he had never seen a ship blown 
Up. Is that all said the Uussian; 
•* then you shall sejB one." Purcha- 
aing an old nian-of-War, employed as 
an hospital-ship. Count OrlutTordired 

the magazine to be crammed with 
powder, and tlie vessel to be blown up 
for the instruction of the artist, who 
now accoinplUhed without difficulty 
the grand picture, ten feet higlj, which 
adorns one of the historical saloons in 
the palace of Peterhof. 

llackert’s table surpassed all others 
in Naples in its perfect appointment, 
and in the refined cookery and fiavour 
of its viands. The selection of the 
various dishes was truly eclectic, the 
hospitable painter having culled from 
the best culinary works of France, 
Italy, and Germuny, the must ap¬ 
proved and exquisite receipts. Follow- 
iiig, too, with classic taste, the example 
of the Greeks and Romans, his guests 
never exceeded or tell short of the 
Mu^es or Graces in number, lie gave 

two dinners in honour of the Princess 
of Anhalt Dessau at Naples and (?a- 
aerta, in wbich refined taste and la¬ 
vish magnificence were harmoniously 
blended: even tbe Angora cat Mar- 
cbe&ina, the painter's pet, dipped her 
whiskers into a silver dish. 

When dining at. Caserta, the Prin¬ 
cess was expreasing in ciithuBiastic 
terms her admiration of WUUam 
Tischhein’s historical picture of the 
** Judgment of Brutus." At tlie 
name of/Xiaebbem I observed a flush 
of resel^^ent darkening the features 
of Hadt^> knowing them both to 
be incap^le of prt^e&sional hostility, 
I waa unable to interpret this angry 
impiiM until evening, when Hacl^ 


took all his guests to see the exotic 
animals in the royal menagerie. Here 
he summoned a black ostrich, and as 
it came trotting towards us, he said 
with a bitter sriiilc to the Frinceas, 

Is not the head of that ostrich the 
very picture of Tischbein's?" This 
curious comparison guve me at once a 
clue to tbe source of Huckert's resent¬ 
ment. Tischbein, although designed 
by nature and education for an lusto* 
rical painter, was passionately addicted 
to a pursuit of u much less elcvatid 
character. A iccalous rtfsciplf of La- 
vater, he had long studied with deep 
interest the resemblances between hu¬ 
man and animal featuns.uud had ex- 
ultingly proclaimed his discovery that 
Mackert bad the physioj^iiouiy of a fox. 
The landscupc-jiaiutir, to whom this 
discovery of the enthusiastic physio^^* 
iiomist had hern (old uiili ill-natured 
exaggeration, thought himself insulted 
by the comparison, and, instead of 
wisely joining in the lau^h, he care¬ 
fully inspected all the wild animals in 
the menagerie, and tiidi avoured to rc- 
ve7igc himself by proclaiming Tisch¬ 
bein an osiricli. 

Totally unconscious of any oiicnsive 
meaning in these comjiarisons, Tisch- 
btin did not hesitate to tell any one 
who came in his way the aniiiial re¬ 
semblance he had discovered in his 
features. Meeting one day Dr Do- 
meier, he seized him vtln inently by 
the arm, and said, in his iinp.is&iuned 
manner, “ No, my worthy frknd I 
you are no dog! That was an unfor¬ 
tunate mistake. You are an ox!" 

To my iniinite morliticatioii, the 
Princess declined to avail herself of 
llackcrt’e ]>ru[ios'd to invito i^ady 
Hamilton to tea. In vain did our 
obliging host repe it bis assurance, that 
this cclehrated Englishwoman would 
cstcotn it an honour- to exhibit before 
her, in all their classic variety, her 
well-known mimetic talents. The 
Princess assigned some unsatisfactory 
excuses, and remained inexorable. 
Her principal objection, as she after¬ 
wards av-knowleUged, was the great 
intimacy of Lady Hamilton with the 

notorious Countess L-u, and the, 

if possible, still more notorious Lady 
N. When the old satyr. Lord B., 
once discovered these three Susannas 
together in a boudoir, he started back, 
exclaiming with his wonted sarcasm, 
A present le bordel est rempli, et je 
m'en vais." A more gallant remark 
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might have been expected from one man, wlio can, in advanced age, ex- 

wno, notwithstanding his grey hairs, ult with loud and boyish rapture over 
was passionately cnarnoutud of the the attainment of a favourite object I 
CoimtesA L——u. During her slay Sir William Haitfiltun's collection 
in Naptea, whither her hoary lover of vases will, to the tasteful and cul- 
was prevented from accompanying her tivated traveller, alone repay the cost 
by illness, he sent her by special nies« and trouble of a journey to Naples, 
aengers presents of the tincst flowers There is, indt^d, throughout Suropc, 
twi^ or thrice a.week, accompanied with men of cla&Bic taste, but one opi- 

py billets doux, of which some highly nion of these celebrated vases, most 
impassionrd extracts found their way of which are above 2000 year^j old. 
to the public ear; and, when his fair The fine drawings which adorn them 
friend wiMhed to visit the crater of Vc- aflitrd a standard by which wti can 
suvjua, the noble Lord’s gallantry pre- measure the elevalioit of the art of 
vailed over liis love of money, and he painting in the times of Zeuxis, Ti- 
employcd a number of men to hew manthes, Parrhasius, Apelles, Apol« 
6tei»s up the stei'pcst parts of the road lodorus, and others; and they certain- 

ly justify ua in estimating the often- 
1 lie cultivated taste of the princess disputed excellence of ancient paint* 
found iiiHiiite gratification in the so- ing, by the acknowledged perfection 
ciety ot the celebrated historiographer of ancient statuary! 
ol the J*li]egra.'ii)] fielrU, Sir W’illiain It is to be regretted, that the draw- 
llainiltoti, a flue old man, and youth- ings upon the moat remarkable and 
iul as Anacreon himself. A worshipper beautiful of all these vases arc so li- 
of every thing beautiful in fine art, ceniious, as to compel the proprietor 
he derives from the philosophy of the to keep it, like that masterpiece oi 
graces, the rosy hours and feelings sculpture, the Satyr at Forticl, under 
which cfiibcllish the evening of liis lock and key. An inundating stream 
liic. At every frcbh addition to his in Sicily, which had washed away 
tnatcliless ctdlcctiun of antique Grc- large portions of its banks, developed 
cian vases, his enthusiasm flashes out an ancient tomb, in which this re* 
with yuutiiful ardour ; aud when be markable vase was discovered in per- 
obtains a vase distinguished by fine feet condition. The owner of the soil 
drawings, or eminent beauty of form, regarded this precious work of art as 
his rupture is boundless, and compa- common earthen-ware, and Sir Wil- 
rable only with the exuberant delight liatn, who was accidentally in that vi¬ 
ol children over their Christinas j»re- cinity, heard of, and purchased it for 
scuts. Happy, thrice happy, is the a trifle_ Matuisson Me 

XXXllI. MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

My pilgrimage to Mount Vesuvius ing our donkeys to the care of the ee* 
was undertaken witliout any compa- centric recluse, of w'hom more unon, 
nion but an experienced guide. In we began the difficult ascent towards 
the sinull town of Torre del tireco, the crater. During the last eruption, 
wliich almost totally destroyed by the highest portion of the margin was 
the eruption of 1794, I found the in- undermined, and fell into the abyss ; 
habitants rebuilding upon the still but the tremendous element beneath 
warm lava, and rendered fearless of arose in its strength, and immediately 
all future danger by a conviction, burst out from three new craters on 
that, after the last tremendous cflbrt, the north aide tlie mountain. The 
the exhausted mountain would re- lava, now two yetM old, wns atill in 
quire at least a century to recover it* glowing heat beneath the surface, wd 
Bcif. The old housea were buried deep so Vann above, that we could nowhere 
in the lava, above which the roof and remain a minute on the same ^ot. A 
belfry of the church were still visible, bundle of straw, which the guide had 
The great mass of this destructive brought with hiio to prove the heat, 
Phlegeton rolled over this unfortunate was pushed into a crevice: the igni* 
town on its way to the sea. Here we tion was immediate, and a bluish 
hired a8se8,*which conveyed US through flame shot high above the surface, 
a wild chaos of ashes and scoria to the Our progress up the steep acclivity of 
oellof the hermit; and, after consign- yielding cinders was infinitely toil- 
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some; but at length we reached the 
goa^ and stood upon the'rim of the 
cratt-r. I<ooking down into the gulf, 
I bidicld an undulating mass of smoke, 
through which the red lightning darN 
ed, while the deep thunder rolled be¬ 
neath us, shaking (he ground under 
ourfect; amlsletidcrcoluiunsofsmoke, 
ascending with various degrees of ra¬ 
pidity from the mass below, emitted 
as they rose a kind of hissing explo¬ 
sion, which resembled no sound I had 
ever heard in art or nature. 1'hc at¬ 
mosphere was so insufferably hot, that' 
I hastened our return, remarking whh 
surprise, tliat while my forehead wm 
streaming with perspiration like a 
rain-spout, the brow and face of the 
guide were as dry as the pumice-stone 
beneath his feet. The daily habit of 
wandering through thk fiery regitm 
had rendered him so insensible to heat 
and fatigue, that he seemed,to partake 
of the nature of a salamander. On our 
descent, which was rapid and eas^, 
the miide shewed me the laya-clin 
whicn had nearly melted under the 
feet of M'utky, the landscape-painter, 
while he was cdltcting ideas for a pic¬ 
ture, regardless of the red-hot stones 
which fell around him like hail; a 
degree of professional ardour aurpans- 
ing that of Vernet, who was, at his 
own request, tied to the mast in a hur¬ 
ricane, that lie might be enabled to 
study the storm-scenery without losing 
either his head or his feet. 

Thehermit, who was a travelled man, 
did honour tohisappointmentas master 
of the ceremonies to Vesuvius, and set 
before me an excellent breakfast of 
baked hsli ami omelettes, assisted by 
a bottle of I<acrima; Chrisii, which 
well supported its ancient fame. The 
hermit^e is built on a small promon¬ 
tory, sufficiently elevated to protect it 


from the lava, which, during an erup¬ 
tion, must flow to the right or left; 
and when the volcano throws out a 
shower of stones, the recluse finds 
protection under the bomb-proof arch 
of his cellar. While seated nt breajf- 
fast on a atone-bench before thc^ftti*. 
mitage, my salamander .recorom9nK^^ 
to me to fix in my memory the v|iH| 
of Naples from this point, as preftfv 
able to any other. He might have taken 
a running lesson in the school of 
Hackert, who maintains, that the most 
comprehensive and favourable view of 
Naples is from the pinnacle of Bro¬ 
ther Felix. Thehermit, however, was 
wearied of his abode on the finest 
lielvcUtre in F.urope, and looked back 
with regret to tlie years be had passed 
in the fiat and sandy regions of Bran¬ 
denburg, where he earned a scanty 
support by teaching Italian at Berlin 
and Potsdam. His regrets, that the 
course of events had not been more fa¬ 
vourable to his wishes, reminded me of 
a tall and stately monk, with whom t 
dined at the monastery of hlonte Ca- 
vo, near Albano. Although in pos¬ 
session of a comfortable and assured 
support, and commanding from his win¬ 
dows the superb view of Rome and its 
environs, of the Alban hills, and the 
mountains of Abruzai, be complained 
bitterly of the unvarying sameness and 
mortal ennui of monastic life; and his 
pallid features were fiusiied with un¬ 
governable emotion as he told me, that 
he had too late discovered that he was 
much better qualified to wield tbe 
sword than the censer. How few 
men are exempt from this propensity 
to repine at tlieir vocation ! and yet 
common-sense tells us, that every pur¬ 
suit in life has its peculiar drawbacks 
and annoyances. 


XXXIV. THE VIPERS OT LUGANO. 


At the foot of Mount Salvador, on 
the lidce of T.ug gj^ is a villa of consi¬ 
derable tlw^roprietor of which 

has beetiriSot^^llcd to abandon it, and 
neither by war, aor pestilence, *nor 
ghosts, but by tbe incredible multitude 
of vipers in its vicinity. This tribe of 
serpents, whicli, since' the classical 
work of Fontana on the viper, and his 
experiments on its poison, has regain¬ 
ed its anqignt importance, is annually 
incrcasi^'^ this favourable locality ; 
and to ^Is.^tent so formidable, that 

the founcltt of the deserted villa most 


have been half-mad to build in such a 
spot, if this pandemonium of serpents 
contained a twentieth-part of the num¬ 
bers observed there a few years later. 
Vipers are, notoriously, mipating ser¬ 
pents ; and those of Mount Salvador 
take their departure when the sum¬ 
mer heals become oppressive, and 
swim in mighty columns across the 
lake, to the cool and shady woods of 
tlie opposite shore. There they re¬ 
main until late in the autumn, and re¬ 
turn to the sunny side of tbe lake, 
where they pass tbe winter and spring 
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on the chalk slopes beneath Mount peeping heads project, end giye to the 

Salvador. In their ivinter quarters, whole mass llie appearance of the im- 
they coil and twist themselves together posing boll*thistle, or of the head of 
into knotted clusters, from which their Medusa. 

XXXV. THE GAME OF MORBA. 

Two men stand opposite to cadi LaMorra, norcananyoiher'Europcans 
other in pugnacious attitude, with o{>eu compete with the Italians in a diver- 
mouths, and dashing eyes. Instead of sion, which appears exclusively adapt- 
weapons, however, they extend their ed to their habits and character, 
fingers, and one of them, gazing with The classic antiquity of La Mnrra 
wild eagerness at the other'a hands, has induced me to describe it so mi- 
calls out a number. This game, call- nutely. It was known before the time 
ed by the Italians La Mora, or La of^arro, whocallBitmtcare(dt^t7tV); 

Morra, is played by the lower classes atid we learn from Cicero that a pro¬ 
in Home and in the country with pas- verb had grown out of it. A man of 
sionate enthusiasm. Accortliitg to the perfect integrity was called, diynuif, 
rules of this diversion, the players ex- (juicum in CenebriJt mices. At that pe« 
tend simultaneously any number of riod, this game was practised, not only 
fingers, and lie who first calls out the for amusement, but for the drawing 
collective number of fingers ou both of lots, especially in the decision of 
Hides, wins the game. In an instant the commercial disputes; and thelSmpcFor 

bands of both are again extended, and Augustus made two criminals, a fa- 
the sport is followed up with coiiti- thcr and son, draw lota for life or death 
Dually increasing noise and rapidity, through the Mioatio. 

The secret of winning is, for the play- The Morra ia played also in France, 
er to be well aware of the number of especially in the southern provinces, 

fingers he means to shew, that he may wnere it is called La Mourre. I have 
have to count only those of his adver- nowhere seen it in Germany; but the 
sary; but the lightning-quickness of obsolete game of Fimyerlcin meUnn, 
their movements hardly admits of rc- which name corresponds with thel^a- 
flection; and indeed there is no game tin phrase, was unquestionably the 
which demands such rapidity of per- Morru of the Italians, 
ception and entire self-possession as 

xxxvi. Tlir nOMAX latacomos. 

The catacombs of Home liad, even latives, who could not afford the ex<* 
in boyhood, laid a strong hold of my pensc of funeral pyres. At all events, 
imagination, in conscc|uence of read- this charnel-house has been a mine of 
ing the old romance of Octavio, writ- wealth tothc Papal government, which 
ten by Duke Antony IJlric of Bruns- supported, by well-contrived legends 
wick; who, with accurate calculation and traditions, the popular belief that 
of the romantic effect, assigned to the the Christian martyrs were interred 
persecuted Christians secure abodes, here, and sold their relics to the high- 
and the uninterrupted exercise of their cst bidder. Kven fragments of cle- 
religion, in these dark and fearful ca- phaiU and whale bones have been sold 
Terns. Nor did my youthful associ- as relics of the colossal St Christopher, 
ations entirely lose their influence un- The origin of these wondrous Ja- 
til, descending into the catacombs near byrinths is no longer a mystery. They 
the church of St Sebastian, 1 disco- were unquestionably Puzzolan-pits, 
vered the impossibility of considerable and the excavationsj commencing in 
numbers residing in tiiem without the the Saturnian centuries, were carried 
certainty of being discovered by the on under-ground with a view to save 
vigilant agents of the Ctesars, and every square foot of surface for agri- 
dragged to a horrible fate in the am- cultural purposes. These caverns 
phitheatres. It is probable, however, were continued in all directions, and 
from the quantity of human bones dis- to distances at present unknown. They 
covered in riie catacombs, tlut they extend far under the campsgna, and, 
were employed as places of sepulture according to traditioo, asfarwMtwiu^ 
for the Christian martyrs by their re- as Ostia, and southward, it ia said. 
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even under the bed of the Tiber. This his purpoee, this clue of Ariadne snap* 
powerful cement, called PuzzoUn ped us he waa crawling through a nar« 
earth, from tlie place where it was row and'dangerouspaasage; and, when 
first discovered,iastillemployed; and, his last taper expired, he was left to 
ill subaqueous budding especially, its the sole and terrible expedient of going 
cohesive powers are invaluable. Vi- forward in blind uncertainty. Heper- 
truvius has a remarkable passage on severed, and, ,after fatigue and suffer- 
the origin aud properties of this cele« ing iiulescrilrable, found an exit du¬ 
brated volcanic sand. In tbe sixtli Ting the folluwkig night, and reached 
chapter of his second book, be says; the surface, exhausted, pale, aud hol- 
There ia a kind of dust which, by a low>cyeil as a spectre, near the Villa 
natural procisfl, produces extraordi- Mediciv This adventure is attested 
nary eficcts. It is found in the vici- hy credible witnesses, who saw and 
nity of HaitC, aud about the cities near listened to him after his rc-appear- 
Mount Vesuvius, lilended with Hme ance; and certainly this escape flora 
and powder stone, it forms un endu- almost inevitable destruction is one of 
ring cement for buildings, and even the most remarkable on record. Less 
binds firmly together the piers which fortunate than this enterprising Pa- 
project into the sea. The pro|>erties rision, several young lueii of tho Col- 
of Uiis (lust appear to arise from the legium Germanicum plunged inipru- 
following causes. lu that district arc dcntly too fur into thti’e mazy deptJis, 
many hot sjirlngs, heated by subter- and, like the diver in Schiller'b ballad, 
raneouB tirett of Bulphnr, aiuiuinous were never seen nguiii. 
earth, and bitumen. These &es, and Subterraneous galleries of a similar 
the hot vapours rising from them, description, with kiteral chambers, 
nctvating the crevices of the «.iTtb, and loliyrinthiuu p.is.sagcs diverging 
consume ita moisture, and make it dry in all directions, liavehecii dii^covered 
and iight. The tufo found there is also in Lgypt uuder the Necropolis near 
on absorbent, andfreefrom moisture; Alexandria. Their origin is assigned 
and when the dried dust, the tufo stone, to the Ptolemies, and even to the re- 
and the lime, all which are formcil by mote period of the Pharoahs. There 
the action of fire, aie mixed together arc similar caverns near Syracuse in 
in water, they immediately unite, and Siciiy, which date from the classic ago 
rapidly harden into a cement for buihU of Greek colonizai ion. They exist also 
ing, which no flood, howe\ cr powerful, under Na])le8 and its vicinity, extend- 
can separate.” ing proliahly as fur as Puzznoli. 

This pu/zolan dust, (Palvis Putco- Ti»c most credulous of all btlicvtrs 
lamis,) blended in c^tain pro])ortions in the doiiic>tic .settlement of the early 
with lime and pounds b^ks, formed Christians in the Homan catacombs, 
the antique mortar,if^hicn resists the was tlie Abbe Uichard. This man, 
action of uir and water ; and, like the whose o]>iiiion.s on ull otlier subjects 
pyramids of Egypt, dcfic.i the tooth W'itc sound ami judicious, beenune a 
of time. It is susceptible also of a po- fanatical seer as soon as he passed tlie 
lish, surpassing often in brilliancy the tlireshold of these consecrated caverns, 
flntst-pTained marble. Its durability in which he discovered every accom- 
U probably owing to the glittering iitudarion requisite for the perbonui m- 
)iarticieB of puzzolan, glased hy vol- eurity and spiritual suBtcnaiico of the 
canic process. early Christians, and liberally distri- 

Many adventures, both wonderful but^ the numerous chambers and 
ami disastrous, have been experienced galkrieH into mass-altars, chancels, 
in the caueopabiu SUinulated by the lialls, schools, and dwellings, sufficient 
hope of49^nrg coins, gems, and other to aocotomodate all the iuliabitunts of 
valuabldt> « worl^ng goldsmith from luodern Home. These bold assertions 

Ports desoended into these subtetra- of the Abbe carried with them anau- 
nean idl>yrinths at sunrise, near B'ras- tliority, which proved highly profitable 
oati. Provided with tapers, and with to the liomiah clergy. 

• cord |v^ch proved tw slender for 

XXXVll. THE DIKE OF OBASCirt. 


Th^ Bvaschi palace, one of the most and displaying in its interior objects 
B^endld andextenrive edifices in Italy, of luxu^ and fine art in lavish abun- 
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dance, is the creation of a man who may of all Iwusekeepew, iniifceepera, 
did not brins with him to Rome the ana cook^ the large stone reservoir, 
means to build a modern puppet-shew. which supplies all K<«De with oil, fell 
Tills uiiraele was accomplished with- to so low an ebb, that, in the event of 
out citiier Aladdin s lamp or the pbi- another unproductive year, the Duke 
losopher's stone, by the nefihtm of of Braschi will in all probability be 
ro]>e Pius Vi., once a cummoooitUMn exposed to imminent j^ril, from the 
of Ccseua, and now the Duke of Braa* effects of pojmlar effervescence. To the 
cbi. This .'treidunt of birth, and tbe Romans and Neapolitans, oil for dreiu- 
vainpire spirit of moi\opoly which is ing fish, and snow for cooling pur- 
the ruling principle of the papal go* posee, are much more essential than an 
veriimc nt, obtained for him tne pri«* abundant supply of grain, 
vtle^c of receiving into liis cellars and During this low level of the oil, 
WKrcdiuti-es.aliiiiCOnditiunaljirices.thc two corpses became visible at the bol« 

largest portion of all the grain and oil torn of the reservoir. When taken out, 
produced in the papal states; and how being in perfect preservatioD, likeem- 
niiiairly he repays the growers of these hi^Os in spirit, they Were immediately 
most iinporiaiit objects of rural eco- recognised as tiie bodies of two oil* 
liOiuy may be ii)ft>rred from tlie pre* ]iorters, whose sudden diMp}>earancc, 
valent belief in Home, that his profits eighteen months before, had never 
average one hundred per cent. These been accounted for. Tliese poor fcl- 
c^xclusive privileges explain the blight- lows, with probably too much wine in 
<jd stutc aixl pri>s]'>ects of agriculture in their heads, had doubtless lost their 
the Koinan st.>tes, iu wliicl) the tra- e(\uiUbrium while pouring the con- 
veller sees large surfaces of fertile soil tents of their oil-tubs into the reser- 
producing only thistles and broom, in- voir, and fallen into the oil, which, fur 
Llead of the corn, wine, iind oil which, l ighteen months afterwards, had l*ecn 
i.D'Jer a more pun rnal govcTiiment, daily employed to dress and flavour the 
they would abundantly yichl. The food of more than 100,000 [leoplc.-^ 
olive InirvcNt of labt year was materi- iMatiiisson, 179(j. 
ally deilcient, and, to the infinite dis- 

XXXVIll. 4..AV1N HAMILTON'. 

In the ijou.’c of a sculptor, near tlie Nor was the culogium of the seller 
Horghese ).:dace, 1 baw a colossal sla- exaggerated. The enchanting beauty 
tuc of AiUmous, whicli tliat most for- of this statue, which wasadoriietl with 
tiirnite of treasurc-scckcrs, (tavin Hu- Uacchanaliau attributes, was hung in 
inihoii, tiiscovcrctlin tlicsoil and rub- sonetti and canzone; and Visconti 
hish of Palestrina (the ancient l*ne- pronounced it the finest statue hither- 
nesu ). At ihc time of this cxcuva- to discovered of the so often and so va- 
iion ilio opuunt Duke o( Itrasclii, a liously sculptured favourite of Adrian, 
ncpolc of ihr J’op s-was coilo'.tii.g an- 'i'hu waked surfaces were all i»erfcct, 
tiipies, rcg.ir<ll( ss of expense, t'j di;;ni- and the dr.ipcry alone required partial 
fy his rocc'itly finished pahn’p, in com- restoration, 

pliunco with the long-talablishcd cub- The superstitious Romans, woiider- 
lom of the Roman nobles. Having ing at the frequent discoveries of this 
previously commissioned llamiliuu to indefatigable excavator, applied to him 
iind him u colossal .statue, as an in- a ludicrous tradition, borrowed from 
dispensable item in his gallery, the the dark ages of Faust and Paracelsus ; 
discovery of the Aniinous was happi- and circulated a report that he had 
ly iimett, and the Duke did not hesi- promised his soul to the devil, in con- 
tate to give the required ]>rice of 9000 sideration of whioh hta satanic majes- 
scudi to the proprietor, who told him ty had undertaken to point out, by the 
tliat to any one but a nepote of the hopping of a small blue Dame, the 
Holy Father the price of this admi- exact spots under which the works of 
Table statue would have been doubled, ancient art were buried. 

XXXlXi THE MUSEUM GAEINUM. 

In a delightful grove, at the Villa sign, resembling somewhat a temple, 
Borghese, is an edidee of classic de- aud called the Museum Gabinum. 
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Here are assembled the numerous and 

remarkable buBts and statues urhich 
the British painter, Gavin Hamilton, 
discovered amidst the rubbish and 
substructions of the ancient city of 
Gabii. This fortunate excavator, who 
ap|Korcd to trace antiquities with a 
dvvining-Tod, was immeasurably de* 
lighted with a result so splendid and 

comprehensive; and the prince Borg- 
hese, to whom, as lord of the soil, one* 
third of the booty belonged, purchased 
the whole, and raised for its reception 
an edifice, combining with due atten¬ 
tion to the effects of light and shade, 
a classic elegance and propriety worthy 
of the days of Vitruvius. Amoncst 
the most remarkable statues in (his 
rich and important museum are seve¬ 
ral of Roman emperors, and of distin- 
guiahed as well as notorious members 
of their families. Here ie the finest 
head of Tiberius which has yet been 
discovered; adorned with the crown 
of oak leaves, in allusion to his con¬ 
quest of Germany. The bust of Mar¬ 
cus Agrippa surpasses every other 
bead of this great soldier and patron 
of architecture, which has escaped 
the devastation of the middle ages. 
The features of this time-honoured 
man bear the impress of niasculino 
sense and firmnchs, daring energy, and 
old Roman honesty. The statue of 
Agrippina, the wife of Gcrmanicus, 
is superlatively lovely, and remark¬ 
able for nobility of countenance. It 
is indeed a personification of womanly 
dignity, adorned with more than hu¬ 
man beauty. The magnificent sta¬ 
tues of Caligula, as Imperator; of 

xr. LIMITKO NATIONAI. 

The national pride of the Italian 
rarely extends beyond the bounds of 
his native city. It has even narrower 
limits. In Home, the Trasteverini 
pride themselves upon their unconta¬ 
minated Quirite blood; and, notwith¬ 
standing their poverty and low rank 
in the social scale, they despise the 
illustrious reongrcla on the other side 
of the Tiber. They regard as foreign¬ 
ers all pcs’ple who reside without their 
owp wafts, or beyond the river; and, 
until hetcly, no genuine Trasteverino 
could marryout of bis own caste with¬ 
out degradation. The Albanese boast 
that Albano is the moUier-ci^ of the 
mighty ; the people of Velletri, 
that their city was the birth-place of 


Nero, as Pontifex; and of Adrian, as 

Heros, afibrd abundant evidence how 
well the universal principles of true 
proportion were understood, and ap¬ 
plied at the period of their sculpture. 
It is important also to the student of 
ancient history to observe, that the 
only genuine statue of Gcrmanicus 
(as Heros) was discovered in friendly 

contiguity with those of several con- 
temporanes, who were, according to 
histmry, his enemies. In two busts 
of Doinitius Corbulo, who subjected 
Britain to the Homan yok<', I dis¬ 
covered a strong resemblance in the 
eyes and profile to the great Frederick 
of Prussia; a coincidence wliicb re¬ 
minded me of tlie striking likeness to 
Catherine of Ilussia discoverable in a 
marble bust of Messnlina in the Capi- 
toline museum. One of the most 
classical and perfect specimen*: of an¬ 
cient sculpture in the- JNfuseum Ciabi- 
num is a Gnomon, the dial of which 
is adorned with the lieads of tlic 
twelve superior deities, and the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Tht; woi kinan- 
ship of the whole is of the- highest or¬ 
der of excellence and finish, anil the 
redundant locks of the Thunderer 
are exquisitely chiselled. A curious 
illustration of the inysteries of a Ho¬ 
man lady's toilet may be found here, 

in the bust of a female wiili a mova¬ 
ble wig. This head, which is well 
sculptured, is saiil to be the bust of 
•Tulia Pia, the wile of the Empiror 
Septimius Severus. Several instances 
of similar wigged busts occur in the 
Capitolinc triUscuiQ.->-MATNissox, 
I7»t». 

•Rine ot Till: itauan«. 

Augustus C'u?ear; and, when I was 
lately in ('ori, the ancient ('ora, my 
hostess told me, that I had the ho¬ 
nour to be in a city 70(1 years older 
than Rome, and once the mistress of 
the whole papal territory. ** There¬ 
fore," she added, “you ought not to 
despise the mean streets and low 
houses.” The same feeling prompts 
every little town in the Roman states 
to dignify its gate with the proud in- 
Bcription, ‘* Senatua, populusque," &c. 
Thus all the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the Italians is borrowed from periods 
of antiquity; and, where these are 
not sufiiciently imposing, the people 
assist them with romantic fictions. 
Hence the wondrous traditions asso- 
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ciated with the ancient hiitory of the 
smaller cities throughout Italy, some 
of which are orally current amount 
the inhabitants; for instancei me 
ring of ^uuas at Civita la Vigua: 
while others exist in old chronicles, 
as at Orvietro (Urbs veterum) and 
Kiesole. 

In Cori, 1 heard the following tra> 
dilioii of a contiguous place, called Ci¬ 
vita la PennaA beautiful nymph 
was pursued hy a heathen Moorish 
king, who once reigned over themoun- 

XLI. THE SEASON 

It U a fact, confirmed by long ob¬ 
servation, that in Home the period of 
pc^nance and fasting is the period of 

crime. Almost every deliberate mur¬ 
der, or other crime of sufficient mag¬ 
nitude to involve capital punishment, 
is committed at this season. On the 
other hand, crimes of sucli enormity 

rarely occur during the period of 
games and festivals. The joyous 
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tains of Cora and Norma* She ran 
from Cora to the steep precipice of 
Civita la Penna ,* and when she beard 
the heathen calling after her, she 
sprang from the cliff into the valley, 
where she was changed into a lake, 
which still bears the name of La 
Nymfa.” 

From this lake issues a river which 
threads its devious course through 
the Pontine marshes, and was called 
by the ancients Nymphsus. 

or CBIME IN aOMS* 

spirit which then prevails moderates 
the bad passions of the Romans, and 
appears even to elevate and purify 

their character. These results afford 
important materials for reflection; 
and 1 suspect that a fair comparison, 
in this respect, of the Roman people 
with the saturnine ' inhabitants of 

northern Europe, would be somewhat 
unfavourable to the latter. 


xLii. aoMAN raovEans. 


The Italian proverb of'* Aspettare 
c non venire,” &c. has long been fa¬ 
miliar to every nation in Europe; 
but the “ Trij»ity of Wisdom,” from 
winch it is borrowed, is comparative¬ 
ly unknown. It consists of a number 
of verses, of which I have selected the 
best. In some of them, fine morali¬ 
ties arc convt'yed; others arc humo¬ 
rous only; but most of them arc 
founded in a practical knowledge of 
human nature 

I/a Trinita della sapienza. 

Trc sorte di persone sono odiosc; 

II povero superbo, 

II ricco avaro, 

II vecchio pazr.o. 

Tre sorte d’uomini da fuggire: 
Cantori, 

Vecchi, 

Innamorati. 


Tre cose imbrattono la casa; 
Galline, 

Cani, 

Donne. 

Tre cose conservano Tamico: 
Onorarlo in presenza, 
J.odarlo in assenza, 
Ajutarlo ne* bisogni. 

Tre cose sono desiderabili: 
SanitH, 

Buona fama, 
llicchezze. 

Tre cose da morire: 

Aspettar c non venire. 

Star a letto e non dormire, 
Serviro c non gradire. 
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K0KG8 OF THE AFFECTXONB. 

By Mas Hbkahs. 

VI. 

THE 90X.X>XEr’$ DBATH-BEJ). 

Wle hmllch die tonne dort oAtergcht I Da ich 
N<ich eiii Bubo WAr—vtr't tnein t.i«hlii)eif;edaiike, 

Wie ak zu l«b«n, zu tterben wle tic. 

Dtb Kavebiu 

IJJce thee to die, thou Sun /—Aly boyhood’s dream, 

Wus this; anti now my spirit, with thy beam. 

Ebbs from a field of victory!—yet the hour 
Bears back upon me, with a torrent’s power. 

Nature’s deep longiiiga :—Oh ! for some kind eye. 

Wherein to meet LoveV fervent farewell gaze; 

Some breast, to pillow Life's last agony ; 

Some voice, to speak of Hope and brichter days. 

Beyond tho Pups of Shadows !—But T go, 

I, that have been eo loved, go lii-ncc alone ; 

And ye, now gathering round my own hrarth’s glow, 
Sweet friends ! it may be that a softer tone, 

Kven in this moment, w'ith your laughing glee. 

Mingles its feeling while ye fii>eak of me ; 

Of we, your soldier, midst the mountains lying, 

On the red banner of his battles dying, 

Far, far away ! And oh ! your parting prayer ! 

Will not hia name be fondly nmnaur’d there ?— 

It will I—a blessing on that holy hearth ! 

Though clouds are darkening to o'ercast its mirth. 

Mother ! I may not hear tliy voice again ; 

Sisters! ye watch to greet iny step in vain ; 

Young brother, fare ihec well !—on each dear head, 
Blessing and love a thousand fold be ■•hod. 

My soul’s last earthly breathings !—Jlay your home 
Smile for you ever!—May no winter come. 

No worldy between your hearts!— jM ay even your tears, 
For iny sake, full of long-remcinber’d years, 

(Quicken the true nfiections that ctiLv.riue 
Your lives in one bright bond!—I may not sleep 
Amidst our Fathers, where those tears might shine 
Over ray slumbers ; yet your love will keep 
My meuiory living in th’ ancestral halls. 

Where shame hath never trod.—The dark night falls, 

And I depart.—The Brave are pone to rc?t, 

The brothers of iny combats ; on the breast 
Of the red field they reap'dtheir work is dune— 

Thou, too, art set—farcwtli, farewell, thou Sun ! 

The last lone watcher of the bloody sod, 

OilEeri a trusting spirit up to God. 
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Sortffs the Affietiens. 

VII. 
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THE CHAEMBV riCTUBE. 

Oh' thtt thoaelipi had lanma^ I—Line hath pau'd 
With me twt nni^ly sloce I mw thee last. 

Thine eyes are charm’d—tbine earnest eyes. 
Thou Iraap;c of the Dead ! 

A spell within this sweetness Ues, 

A virtue thence is shed. 

Oft in their meek blue light enshrined, 

A blessing seems to be ; 

And soTnetimes there, my wayward mind 

A »tiU re^iroacU can sec. 

And soTnetimes Pity—soft and deep. 

And quivering through a tear; 

£v’n as if f.ovcin Heaven could weep, 

For Grief left drooping here. 

And oh ! iny spirit neeiU that halm. 

Xecds it uiulst fitful luirtli. 

And in the night-hour s haunted calm, 

And by tiic lonely hearth. 

I.ook on me when hollow Praise 
llntU made the weary ]>inc. 

For one true tone of other days. 

One glance of love like thine! 

I^ook on me when sxidden glee 
ili'urs iny quick Inart along. 

On wings that struggle to he free 
As bursts of skylark song. 


In vain, in vain !—too soon arc felt 
The wounds they cannot dee ; 

Better in child-like tears to melt, 

I*ouring my ^oul on thee 1 

Sweet face, that oVr my childhood shone. 

Whence is thy power of change. 

Thus, ever shadowing back my own. 

The rapid and the strange } 

Whence arc they charm’d- those earnest eyes ?— 
I know the mystery well! 

In my own trembling bosom lies 
The Spirit of the Spell. 

Of Memory, Conscience, Love, ’tis born— 

Oh! change no longer. Thou 1 

For ever be the blessing worn 

On thy pure thoughtful brow 1 
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VIII. 

THE DBEAMIKa CHILD. 

AImI what kind ofcrtof •hoiild thy yean know r 
Thy brow aod cheek are unootb t« waten are 
When no breath troublei them. 

Bbavnowt 4c FbarcHsa. 

And is there sadness in thy dream, my Boy 
What should the cloud be made of?—blessed child 1 
Thy spirit, borne upon a breeze of joy, 

All day bath ranged through sunshine, clear yet mild: 

And now thou tremblest!—Wherefore ?'~>in thjf soul 
There lies no Past, no Future. Thou hast heard 
The sound of presage from the distance roll. 

Thy breast bears traces of no arrowy word: 

From tbee no l^ove hath ^nc: thy mind's young eye 

Hath look'd not into Death's, and thence become 
A questioner of mute Eternity, 

A weary searcher for a viewless home: 

Nor hath thy sense been quicken’d into pain. 

By feverish watching for some step beloved 
Free are thy thoughts, an everochangeful train, 
Glancing like dewdrops, and as lightly moved. 

Yet now, on billows of strange Passion toss'd, 

How art thou wilder'd in the cive of Sleep I 
My gentle child ! midst what dim phantoms lost. 

Thus in mysterious anguish dost thou wevp ? 

Awake! they sadden roe—those early tears', 

First gushings of the strong dark River’s flow, 

That must o'ersweep thy soul with coming yearn— 

Th* unfathomable flood of human woe ! 

Awful to watch, ev'n rolling through a dream. 

Forcing wild spray-drops but from Childhood's eyes 1— 
Wake, wake ! as yet thy life's transparent stream 
Should wear the tide of none but nummer skies. 

Come from the shadow of those realms unknown. 

Where now thy thoughts dismay’d and darkling rove, 
Come to the kindly region all thine own. 

The Home still bright for thee with guardian Hove ! 

Happy, fair child! that yet a Mother's voice 

Can win thee back from visionary strife !— 

Oh I shall my Soul, thus waken'd to rejoice. 

Start from the dream^like Wilderness of Life ? 
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what’s to 

W a have all hoard or read of a poor 
asa, which pined away in meluncnoly 
mood between two hay-ricks, because 
he found it impossible to decide whe- 
tlier the dexter or sinister mound was 
most worthy to be saluted by the first 
bite. They both shed their balmy 
fragrance upon the air, and each pout¬ 
ed out its tempting sides with an 
equality of beauty and curve marvel¬ 
ously perplexing. Poor fellow 1 there 

he stood, ruminating upon the point 
of etiquette, a subject upon which 
your genuine donkey studieth much, 
and acquireth strange and intricate 
notions. Tlie sight must have been 
most moving and most melancholy to 
any of our species who might have be¬ 
held him in his embarrassment. 

We have, however, great doubts 
whether there ever existed so stupid 
h four-tinged ass upon the face of the 
earth. But, supposing the tale to be 
really true, wc could find it in our 
heart much more easy to commise¬ 
rate with such an ass as this, than 
with those of our own species, who. 
surrounded by a thousand sources of 
joy and comfort, and having well- 
xnowD and unperformed duties, are 
ever exclaiming, “ What’s to be 
done ?” The most delicious clover 

that ever was raked together hy the 
blooming nymphs of the valley, never 
afforded so exquihite a treat to loiig- 
eared quadruped, as man experiences 
when conscious that he hath not left 
undone those things which he knows 
he is bound to perform. His mind is 
then filled with joy, and gladness, and 
gratitude, and praise. Light arc his 
slumbers; and his dreams are sooth¬ 
ing and airy as the flutterings and 
warhlings of the feathered songsters 
of the woods. TIic whole creation 
hath then for him a new, and pure, 
aud glorious charm ; and he «ccinetU 
to have a feeling, as far as in this 
iVail and ephcmerul state he may bo 
able,- of ** Good-will on earth and 
peace toward m in/' There is not one 
among the innumerable comforts 
which man enjoys, that doth not ac- 
q'uire a double zest from such reflec¬ 
tions. 

But no—be gazeth listlessly upon 
hU duties, and neglectcth them till 
they either accumulate, or, by perpe- 
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BE DONE ? 

tually recurring to his mind, they 
seem to address him in the language 
of reproach; and then be endeavours 
to avoid or forget them, for the pre* 
eent, by engaging, with feigned avi¬ 
dity, in schemes of idle folly or mia- 
called pleasure; or saunters, grovel¬ 
ling on, with his feelings benumbed, 
into the paths of apathy and dream¬ 
ing procrastination. Alas! this is no 
imaginary picture. Well do wo re¬ 
member the worthy Dr Smithers, who 
was the rector of a village scarcely a 
mile from the small town whereat we 
were first bewildered in the mazes of 
Greek verbs. lie was a good man 
withal, and truly he might well be 
called a gonth man, for he bore hia 
faculties so meekly/* that he would 
not, by any act of ids, have given pain 
to a worm ; but he seemed ever to be 
in perplexity, and enquiring What 
was to be done?” 

** November skies were chill and 
drear,** when the weak, though really 
worthy couple, were sitting by their 
fireside, and Mrs Smithers addressed 
herspouse, lleally, my dear Charles, 
it’s high time that we settled what’s 
to be done with the boy. He’s now 
near sixteen, and yet”— 

** Ah! I know what you would 

■ay/* yawned the prebendary, for so 
high up whal he somctiiaus hoped 
should TO the episcopal ladder had 
the good man climbed, “ I have often 
thought of it. Charles, you know, 
my dear, is no common youth, or it 
would be easy to dispose of him. But, 
1 have several plans in roy head—I 
have been thinking—yes—let me see 
“Well, just at present—I hardly 
know whai*a to be done—however’*— 
and thus he would go on proving for 
some half hour or so, with the kind 
intention of satisfying his wife’s mind 
by what heaaiV,* yet most especially 
bewildered within himself, and con¬ 
tinually thinking, “ What's to be 
done?’* 

He’had thought proper, on taking 
possession of his prebend, which was 
in fact little better than a nominal ho¬ 
nour, to take hia doctor's degree, and 
consequently became a, n^ked cha¬ 
racter in our thinly-populated neigh* 
bourhood. The advaAfpoent of one 
grade in society was graufying to him. 
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not 80 much perbapion hisown accoun t 
AS on that of his daughter and his son 
Charles ; and, thou^ last not least, 
becaui^e his dear EiniUa looked with 
most ^nign complacency upon bis 
well-powdered wig. Well do we re* 
roember it, and the awe with which it 
inspired us in our boyish days. It 
was a full-blown caxon, one of the 
lost of the cauliflowers; and might be 
eeen, surmounted by a most orthodox 
fire«shover' hat, moving to and fro 
about the little market*town above the 
doctor’s slender Hgure, which, suppo- 
BUg the wig to have been really one of 
Flora’s sportiveproductions,might well 
have r^resenud the stalk thereof. 

The whole ncighbonrhood was de¬ 
lighted when the Doctor's promotion 
was made known; for he was a ge¬ 
neral favourite, and never suspected 
to have been unduly puffed up by his 
tiew dignity save once, and ihut was 
upon the occasion of his walking into 

the ** County Ball '* room with his 
wife hanging upon his arm, his tail’* 
consisting of his daughter Kmilia and 
the aforesaid (’harlcs. It was a proud 
day for the good man, for the great 
ones of the laud thronged around him, 
and offered their congratulations ; and 
the son of the Lord Lieutenant 
danced with Kmilia; and anon there 
came about him, and were introduced 
unto him, some odd dozen of people, 

who either remembered him at Ox¬ 
ford, or had met him at Squire 
Smith’s, Brown’s, Jones’s, or llobiii- 
son’s. Then was the Doctor sensible 
that he had become a lion,” and he 
felt that there was an opening made 
for the way of his children in the 
world, and his fond paternal heart 
leaped within him for joy, and he re¬ 
solved, in every possible way, to avail 
himself of every advantage in his 
power for the welfare of those so dear 
to him. So, when he got home, he 
sat himself down seiiously to consider 
“ What was to be done ?” 

Weeks and months rolled on, but 
he had come to no decision. Indeed, it 
was unlikely that he should, seeing 
that dreams and visionary hopes and 
wishea were all that occupied his 
fancy, and coul^ form no solid basis 
whereon to eoramence his plans. In 
this dilemma he consulted our uncle, 
a military tmn, who retained to the 
last that decision and energy of cha¬ 
racter BO eflsential in his profesaion, 
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and of which the Doctor stood so wo« 
fully in need. 

** What’s to be done!” exclaimed 
the veteran, repeating the words with 
which his reverend triend concluded 
what he meant to be a distinct expla¬ 
nation of bis hopes, expectations, re¬ 
sources, &c. What’s to be done! I'll 
tell you what’s to be done. Send your 
boy to college as soon as he can be ad¬ 
mitted. Neither you nor I arc young. 
Don’t talk about your family, but act 
—A pretty talc should I 
have had to tell in America, when the 
French sloop was rounding a point in 
the Penobscot river, to take a position 
which must have given her the com¬ 
mand of our station, if I bad b^ron to 
snivel, * What’s to be done?’ There 
she came with tbe tide, and we had 
just as much chance of stopping her, 
as you and I have of being obeyed if 
we were to cry, Halt! to the quick 
march of old Time. So, keeping a 
wood between her and our lino of 
march, we took a fresh position, lea¬ 
ving her to amuse herself with the 
empty stockade; an<l—well—well— 
you know tlio end—1 won’t bore you 
with an old story—ue took //fr— 
chan;:ed the tables. It was a devilish 
—I beg your ]iardon, Doctor, it was a 
deuced—1 mean a monstrous g(»od 
joke, (o see the fellows when we 

opened our Arc upon ihcm. Well- 
well—the affair stands tlius. Time is 
cither your friend or your enemy. 'Phe 
fellow’s never neutral, Doctor—make 
him your friend, say I, and lose not a 
moment.” 

Some other advice our uncle gave 
concerning the orrnngemcnt of the 
Doctor's pecuniary affairs and expen¬ 
diture, wnich shared the same fate as 
that we have related; for your prac¬ 
tised “ what’s to be done” man bath 
ever some expedient fur put ting off his 
decision for a time; and the good man 
found it impossible to refuse hia con¬ 
sent (0 Charles’s accepting an invita¬ 
tion to spend a few days witli the son 
of a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
considerable influence in the county. 
These few days became weeks, be¬ 
cause it would be long ere poor Charles 
would be a^ain able to spare lime for 
such enjoyments: and then another 
invitation came from another friend, 
and was accepted, and prolonged for 
similar reasons. But, in the mean¬ 
while, the Doctor was not idle. Oh 
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no—*he was busily employed, saying 
unto bimself, “ What's to be done ?” 
and labouring bird to come to a deci¬ 
sion. Did the Doctor imagine himself 
a hero, or philoso])her, about to strike 
out some new and uudiscovered path 
to happiness, and that his mind was 
as a council to direct him in the un¬ 
known road, when it was incessantly 
ejaculating this querulous cry ? 

Whether he sat by the fireside, 
gazing upon the changing forms there¬ 
in, or walked in his garden, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, or hang¬ 
ing behind him, there ever came over 
his mind a thousand noble resolutions. 
And ten thousand goodly images and 
fairy prospects, of future happiness 
and greatness for his son, passed be¬ 
fore the eyes of his enraptured imagi¬ 
nation ; and he identified himself, as 
he meant to be, and to act, in them all 
successively: but lie had not yet de¬ 
cided on the e.vact course which he 
would pursue at the present moment. 
So he continued enquiring “ What was 
to be dune ?" and persuading himself 
that he was winning his onward way 
to the realization of his splendid vi¬ 
sions, cre he had taken a single step on 
his journey. 

During this mental process of his 
father’s to decide ujion what was to be 
done with him, young Charles was 
doing Ills best to forget the small quuii* 
tity of Latin and Greek which he had 
been compelled to learn at school, and 
acquirhig tastes and habits in which 
it was hut little likely that he would 
be able to indulge, in tlic event of 

any tiling happening to his father,” 
as the modern phrase for the termina¬ 
tion of man’s mortal c^ireer runs. And 
thus another year rolled round ; and, 
as my uncle predicted, time, not ha¬ 
ving been made their ally, had become 
their enemy, for Charles was less lit 
for college than at its commencement. 
Then the Doctor appeared to have 
girded himself with resolution, and 
was determined to begin, immediately 
after ChrietmaSy to “ read’* steadily 
with his son. 

In the meanwhile his daughter 
Emilia, whose personal charms were 
highly extolled by the “ butterflies** 
of the day, received instructions in the 
showy accomplishments of music, 
dancing, and drawing, on which so 
much time is expended in youth, and 
BO Uttle in maturer age. But Emi¬ 
lia's parents, like too many more. 


could not perceiw^at their daughter 
wanted those essential qualxficatimia, 
without which, the utmost skill and 
attention of a master can effect but 
little for his pupil. 8lie was a good 
girl, but had ** no car*’ for music, and 
her voice was barely passableaud 
as for drawing*—no similitude of any 
thing in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, could be discovered in her 
ortfolio. There were trees like cab- 
ages, and castles like bandboxes, and 
figures,miscalled human, which, small 
as they were, if they could have been 
charmed into life, would have terri¬ 
fied the whole village. But then she 
danced very fairly : that is to say, she 
could go through the ceremony with¬ 
out attracting much notice. For the 
rest, we have little to say of her. We 
have frequently in later years thought 
that, if fier mind had been cultivated 
in youth, she would have been a dif¬ 
ferent character ; for we are not of the 
creed of the l^lahometans, but believe 
that women have souls; and it is 
grievous in our eyes to witness how 
sadly they are sometimes neglected by 
parents. 

lilatters were in the state we have 
described at the Rectory, when we 
were under the necessity of losing sight 
of the family for several years. Ithad 
been our misfortune to lose our pa¬ 
rents when very young, and we were 
consequently under the orders of our 
good undo before mentioned. We 
were then about eighteen years of age, 
and, as is customary with unfeathered 
bipeds at that period, thought very 
highly of our own abilities, und felt no 
sort of doubt that wo should make a 
very considerable figure in the age we 
were about to live in. We had “ done 
schooling," and our uncle intended us 
for the army; hut we preferred the 
navy, for a much better reason than 
we nave been able to give for many of 
our preferences in after life, namely, 
because the flag of our country was 
then roaming upon the ocean, con- 
quermg,and to conquer, and, “ like an 
e^le in a dovecote, fiuUering” the 
enemy: We had already, in out 
mindii eye, a fine scyeuty-four, of 
which we purposed taking the com¬ 
mand, and performing very extraordi¬ 
nary feats in the Channal, which we 
selected to be the scene of our ex¬ 
ploits, in consequence of the facility 
with which we could run our prizes 
into Portsmouth or Plymouth, and 
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thence run up to London to arrange 

the affairs of our prize-money and pro* 
motion, and run down to sec our uncle, 
and refresh the old gentleman with 
the recital of particulars which it 
would be impossible to put into the 
Gazette. This was all very fine, our 
uncle said, but still be never would 
talk seriously about the navy, although 

he confessed tliat the life of a soldier, 
and the state of our army, were not 
then exactly as he wished them to be. 
Therefore he deftrred presenting us 
with a pair of colours until we had 
seen something of th.e world; and he 
made no secret of his policy, but told 
us his plans and reasons in that open, 
straightforward, manly manner, for 
whicli (as well as his other virtues) 
we always respected him, and shall 
ever rev^Ttnee his memory. Tlieidca 
of “ seeing the world'* intoxicated our 
young imagination, and the lew fiist 
days, after a journey to London was 
announced, were ^pent in gieat and 
conseqnenlial hurry, running to and 
fro, and doing iiotliiug. Rut wlion 
the iast day that we were to npund 
among the endeared scenes of our 
youth arrivitl, and we felt that, on the 
next, wo were* to be launched forth 
into the wotM, a tender melancholy 
sense of tile important nature and un¬ 
certain event of the desperate plunge 
we were about to take came over our 
mind. We took a solitary stroll to 
feast our eyes, ]>crhaps for thelast time, 
upon tlic river, and the hall, and ihu 
little park and the church, and the 
three oeccti*trces on the mount, and 
then slowly returned to bid adieu to 
certain juvenile property which we 
possessed in our uncle’s small domain. 

The bouse was of stone, dug from 
a neighbouring quarry in the reign of 
Qu(^n Klizabeth, and the back was a 
pcrtect and beautiful specimen of the 
architectural style of that age; but the 
front had been modernized in the days 
of the first George. Since that period 
no innovation had been permitted, and 
it stoc^, in solid, elegant simplicity, on 
the hill side, its square grey outline 
strongly defined against an av&nue of 
towering elms. The whole seemed to 
be feu emblem of its veteran possessor, 
—firm, venerable, and respectable. 
The “ grounds” consisted of only 
fourteen acres, divided near the centre 
by the house, offices, and kitcheu*gar* 
den, the latter with its moss-clad stone 
WiliB, much too conspicuous for mo* 


dern taste. But the whole arrange* 
ment was delightful to its owner, inas* 
much as it afibrded an occasional change 
of pasture, under his own eye, to two 
favourite chargers, which we ufsed to 
notice were always grazing in front of 
the house wlicnever there was com¬ 
pany at dinner. Wc have since had 
some doubts whether old IiigUs did 
not confine then to that moiety of 
their domain on such occasions, in or* 
der that they might be noticed by the 
guests, ami afford his master an oppor¬ 
tunity of rclaiiug certain stories W'here* 
in they made, each in his turn, no in* 
considerable figure. For our own ports 
we had, from our earliest recolleciion, 
a sort of accredited license to roam 
wlieresocvi-r wc would, and do what* 
ever wc pleased within the fences of 
that beautiful little place, subject only 
to the surveillance of old Jiiglis, wlio 
was evtr more ready to join in our 
scheiiJCH than to interpose liis depu* 
ted authority: so that we have Ire* 
qmtitly s'ncc made it a question of 
tU ltalc within durselves, whotlitr we 
were not what is commonly called 
“ spoilt?” 

On the day in question we found 
ourselves, towards evening, silting un* 
der tile walls of .an old ivy-clad ruin 
of a round toaver, built at the lower 
extremity of the garden, no one knows 
when or why. VV^e had, in happier 
hours, penned up a glittering rill of 
the pure deiiiciit which issued from a 
spring above the house, and after sup* 
plying the wants of the inmates, made 
its rustling way over a narrow pebbly 
bed to that s]tot which we had chosen 
for our walcrfall. Never shall w’e 
forget the triumphant delight with 
which we, after almost a fortniglit’s 
toil, heapingupstonesand puddling'* 
clay, sat dovvn to watch Uie rfsing of 
the sparkling water. It seemed a long 
time ere the element bad attained the 
brink of our barrier. Then wc gazed 
thereon most intensely; and our cup 
overflowed with joy when the first 
trickling came down to the rocky 
basin wc had formed beneath. And, 
anon, wc beheld the falling element 
swell into picturesque beauty. The 
spot which, an hour before, had been 
nothing more than a hole in the earth, 
dark, damp, and dismal, was now all 
life, and motion, and beauty; and a 
clieeiful melody came, forth from its 
depths—-and all appeared to be the 
work of our own hands. The Blau* 
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dutian fount could not have been half 
so clear. There might be a greater 
fall, we allowed, at Tivoli; but then it 
could not be more romantic; and aa 
for the cataracts and plunges of the 
Niagara, Nile, and Illiinc, it was al¬ 
lowed generally that they were terri¬ 
fic rather than beautiful. But in ours 
there was nothing alarming, the main 
fall being precisely four, feet three 
inches. There we might sit and read, 
or muse in securit}'—-and not we alone, 

but, in after limes—oh yes, even 
then wc had strange dreams respect¬ 
ing the future; and wlien wu left that 
great work of our own hands on the 
first night of its completion, we in¬ 
wardly and proudly breathed, ** £xegi 
inonnmcntum !" 

This wonderful performance was 
acliicvcd in the thirteenth year of our 
age, by anti with the aid of Corporal 
Inglis; and, on the morning after its 
completion, our uncle, who, <luringits 
progress, had kept aloof, from a high 
notion of lionoiir that he might not 
rob us of our laurels, walked with us, 
hand in hand, to the spot, to sec and 
.op]>rove. Wc revealed then to him 
our intention of planting a willow, 
and of framing a rustic seat, &c. $cc. 
and he forthwith put his hand into his 
]K>ckct, rind gave us a convincing 
)roof of the high rstirnatinn in which 
le held our abilities; and then he be¬ 
stowed upon us some good advice, 
which we tlld not then value mayhap 
quite so inucii aswc ought, hut which 
we have often thought of, and, wc 
hope, derived benefit from since. The 
main purport thereof was to impress 
upon our mind that happiness was 
the result of employment. 

** Never be without a task of some 
sort, boy," said the Colonel: ** let it 
be useful, if possible; but, at all 
events, let it be harmless. The mind 
and l)(^y both require exercise. Use 
them, work them botli, boy. They'll 
both get stronger, and make you a 
man sooner," (this was then a proud 
inducement,) and a happier man. 
Habit is second nature. The habit of 
thinking and acting for yourself, air,” 
(the appellation Sir" always indica¬ 
ted that our uncle was getting upon 
military ground,) “ will produce deci¬ 
sion of oharacter, without which a 
man cannot be fit for any command. 
There is scarcely any sort of know¬ 
ledge that may not be useful to a sol¬ 


dier. Perhaps diis little work of yours 
may lead you to look into the nature 
of the channels of rivers, a matter of 
no small consequence sometimes in s 
campaign. But, at all events, one 
employment or one acquirement al¬ 
ways paves the way for another, and 
enables a man to feel an interest in 
something or every thing that is going 
on around him. And thin be ftands* 
a fair chiucc of promotion and hap¬ 
piness ; and there’s little rhk of his 
being reduced to the rank of those 
poor devils, who saunter about with 
their bands in their pockets, looking 
confoundedly stupid, blinking and 
winking, and yawning, " What’s to be 
done?" 

Between this jieriod and that of our 
going forth into the world, five years 
had glided by; and, during their pro¬ 
gress, wc had h'amed the rustic seat, 
and planted the willow, and studieil 
and read for many an hour beneath its 
shade; and we Imd never felt at a loss 
about “ What was to be done," save up¬ 
on one subject. That subject was ut¬ 
terly incoinprthcnsihle h) us. It was 
a strange and intense internal cotnino- 
tiun with which wc were ever affected 

whenever we saw a certain young lady, 
or even when Iht name was mention¬ 
ed. 'We felt that w'e sliould have been 
delighted to make her a present of 
every description of property wc had, 
and of ourselves into the bargain; 
and, doubtless, had an opportunity 
presented itself, we should have de¬ 
cided the matter by throwing the 
lot" at her feet. But the Colonel 
was a widower; and Maria hud a mo¬ 
ther, and brothers and sisters; and, 
moreover, was somewhat elevated 
above us in society: consequently wc 
met but seldom; and then amid scenes 
of humdrum formality. So we knew 
not what was to be done. This was 
the first secret wc ever kept from the 
Colonel, and an irksome one it was: 
but we eould not tell him. Once or 
twice we had resolved so to do, but 
her name hung fire," as the corporal 
W’ould have said, dpon our lips. There¬ 
fore, on the day belbre our departure, 
we magnanimously resolved, that, if 
we could not suppress, we would con¬ 
ceal the state of our icelings, and en¬ 
deavour, as soon as we got into the 
world," to do something which might 
prove U6 to be worthy of the high aa- 
piringa of our soul. 
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It was at this crisis that we first 
committed the siu of rhyming at any 

length. 

The next morning we accompanied 
our uncle to London ; and looked 
about us, and went into company; 
and saw sucii sights, and did such 
things, as all the people in ** the world’* 
have been seeing and doing there ever 
unce, up to the present moment. We 

then procttidfld to the Netherlands, 
and visited, and minutely inspected, 
all the fortresaes and fields connected 
with Marlborough’s campaigns. The 
delight and pride whi^ the Colonel 
evinced in that progress we shall never 
forget. The days of liis youth seemed 
to have returned upon him: his step 
was aathe tread of a giant; and the 
hours we spent on horseback and on 
foot were unconscionable. But wc 
feel the recollection of those days so 
strong upon us, that wc will not trust 
our pen further—wc remember that 
we are not uow writing either his life 
or our own. Suffice it to say, that 
our wanderings far nnd wide upon the 
Continent occupied the space of three 
years ; and then >vc once more found 
ourselves at home. 

During our ab'-ence, poor I^Ira 
Smithers had been pallicied to her fa- 
there. Her death was a sore hereavu- 
ment for the poor Doctor: but some 

of the coterie” of the* little market 
town scrupled not to say that the 
event would not have taken place had 
Doctor StcniwelJ hci n called in sootier. 
It seemed, according to their account, 
that the Doctor bad formed an ac- 
quuintance with one Drystafl', who 
came from nobody knew where, (for 
in these days tlie medical ordeal was 
not so severe as at present,) and “ set 
up'* as surgeon, apothecary, &c. in the 
town. This gentleman having, at first, 
little practice, was ever to he found 
among the loungers in the newK« 
room" enquiring What was to be 
done?” And there the Doctor and he 

met so constantly, and their time was 
80 similarly omi>loycd, or rather un¬ 
employed, that an intimacy was the 
Ditural result. 

N^/it came to pass that, when this 
union'of congenial souls was firmly 
e^eot^, the old-established practi- 
old Lingeron, departed 
this ySFe, and left his patients, ** no 
son of his succeeding;'* to be scrambled 
for tbe surviving operators. The 
fittImusfiuDUy, as a matter of course. 


medically speaking, fell to the share 
of Drystaff: and, in due time, it was 
his lot to attend the good lady in her 
last illness. At first no ** dauger** 
was apprehended. The disorder was 

a sort of a temporary affection,*' as 
DrystafT said; the patient had merely 
taken a cold. Then, when a week or 
two had elapsed, and the poor woman 
was evidently worse, notwithstanding 
the prognostications and daily visita 
of her medical attendant, and of the 
little liveried boy with the basket, 
whom our uncle used to call his ar¬ 
mour bearer, the Hector began to be 
uneasy, and expressed his anxiety by 
saying that really he did not know 
“ What was to be done ?” 

Now, whether there w.as any ground 
for the suspicion, or whether the no¬ 
tion took its rise from a feeling of 
envy, which doth merit as its shade 
pursue,” 80 it was, tliut a prejudice 
against the medical abilities of the 
aforesaid Drystaff had gone forth 
among certain of the dwillcrs in the 
little market town. Unhappily, too, 
for the practitioner, the idea was die- 
lisheil by the fairer portion of Dr 
Smithers' acquaintance ; and one day 
the good man was startled from his 
apathy by two ladies, wlio were tbe 
niotliei'sof families, and moreover well 
Ktricken in years, und cumiequently 
might be considered fairly entitled to 
speak and to be heard In such a case. 
Tliey had been to the Hcclory tor a 
rnorniiig call of enquiry, ami the Doc¬ 
tor gallantly cM'orted them back into 
the town. Thus they hud him to 
themselves, and they lifted up their 
voices, and cciiscd not to speak disre¬ 
spectfully of hU medical Iriciid until 
tae walk was terminated; and then 
took leave of their companion with 
mournful shakings of the head, and 
warning uplifting^ of the handa, and 
afiirmaiions that they knewWell what 
they should do if they were in his 
place. 

Poor man! they bad certainly suc¬ 
ceeded in shaking hia confidence in 
DryetafT'n abilities for the moment; 
but then be knew not exactW ** What 
was to be done ? If he em^oyed an¬ 
other medical man, he felt U would 
be a breach of friendship ; ttd so, in 
melancholy mood, lie went to the 
news-room," the general jdlice of re¬ 
fuge for the ennuyes of a country 
town; and there, after » brief inter¬ 
val, he was join^ by the subject 
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his late conversation. As they were 
alone, they spoke, of course, (after 
first agreeing upon the precise state 
of the weather,) concerning the pa¬ 
tient. ** My dear sir,” said the reve¬ 
rend Doctor, “ I really begin to be 
seriously uneasy about my dear wife's 
situation. Now, do tell me, as a 
friend, what you think exactly of lier 
case?” irrystafi' forthwith proceeded 
to shrug his shoulders, to take a pinch 
of snufF, to stir the fire, which needed 
it not, and to talk in a mystical, fuli¬ 
ginous style, concerning divers of the 
numerous ills which ileah is heir to; 
and concluded by saying that nothing 
was to be done witliout time, and that 
they should soon ascertain the efft'ct 
of some medicine, of a difTcrent sort 
from any he had hitherto exhibited ; 
and then, he had no doubt, he should 
be able to give a very satisfactory ac¬ 
count. So, with little variety, mat- 
tiTs went on thus for anotijcr month ; 

and tlicn, certain symptoms of an 
alarming nature induced the patient 
herself to wisli for the advice of Dr 
Stemwcll, a pliysician whoso celebrity 
W’as pre-jt throughout the country. 
And wlu n he came, he certainly did 
say that lie wished lie had been sent 
for pooncr ; hut he might p<‘rhaps 
have cxpn'ssed the same wish had 
any otlicr a|>othccary been in attend¬ 
ance. So, all tliat can be said is, that 
the poor woman's time was come. We 
have already stated the event. 

The plan of steadily reading I.atin 
and Greek with his son Charles, which 
the Doctor h )d resolved ui>on, was ne¬ 
cessarily procra'^tinated from time to 
time during his mother's illiie.ss ; and, 
after her death, the worthy widower’e 
mind was certainly, for a considcrubla 
period, in a state very unfit for such 
an undertaking. Another year bad 
thus sHpt by, and then the long-talketl 
of course of study was commenced, 
and the , Doctor discovered, with no 
small dismay, that Charles had retro¬ 
graded sadly in his learning; inso¬ 
much as that they were obliged to 
retrace, with toll arul difficulty, the 
path which, two years back, had been 
comparatively easy. Let it not be aup- 
posed that this achievement was well 
performed ; no—your What’s to be 
done?” man cannot long persevere in 
any one plan; he is ever wearily shift¬ 
ing hia ground. The botdta were con¬ 
tinually chariged—sometiioea a week 
pataed without *any reading; and that 


ruinous day, to-morrow,*' was con« 
tinually presenting itself as more fit 
for the surmounting of difficulties than 
that which was at the moment wing¬ 
ing its way into the past. 

Another year had thus gone by, and 
Charles had imperceptibly slept into 
manhood without being even entered 
at college; and then the question of. 
What’s to be done ?” annoyed the 

Doctor on a subject that wounded his 
feelings excessiyely. He had made a 
discovery, whioh at first he was un¬ 
willing to acknowledge, though some¬ 
what similar hatlt occurred to many 
a fair scholar. He found that time, 
edax rerum," had marvellously rust¬ 
ed his Greek and Jj&tin. He could 
not discern the beauties of Sojihocles; 
there was a sad indistinctness in many 
parts of Herodotus, and even the 

of Xenophon was provokitigly 
perplexing without tlieT.aun transla¬ 
tion. ** Wliat was tobedone.^” Cicero 
himself was obscure, though certainly 
his style appeared as beautiful as ever. 
Virgil had ever b-'cn his favourite, be¬ 
cause of the nptitu<ic of that author 
for quotatmn, in which the worthy 
Hector loved to indulge. Consequent¬ 
ly he had frequently dipped therein, 
and might be baid to be nearly “up" 
in the J^'^neid. So, for thu next six 
months, they employed themselves 
re-reading that beautiful poem, with 
a book or two of tlie New Testa- 
mer^ by W’ay of variety. The Doctor, 
however, knew too well how little he 
was doing for his son, not to feel at 
timoi exceedingly uneasy. But he 
could not decide upon “ What was to 
be done?" Now, as he was by no means 
wluit is commonly termed a fool, not¬ 
withstanding the apparent folly of hia 
conduct, it is proper here to state, that 
he had long'since discovered that hia 
income was not proportioned to the 
style of living which he had deemed 
necessary to adopt when his clerical 
honours had been conferred on him. 
His parties were not frequent, nor 
was there any manifest extravagance 
in his habits. But there had ever been 
a lack of system in all his domestic 
arrangements; and since the death of 
his wife, matters appeared to be worse 
managcil than before; and there seem¬ 
ed but little chance of amendment, 
for his daughter Emilia, with whom 
he consulted on the subject, was ut¬ 
terly ignorant of all household eon- 
corns, and candidly oonfosaed aha did 
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ttot know " M'^jjat was to be done ?” kSo ly neccgsarj^,~be»tt/e«, Iier ir«^[W were 
the decision Tested with. biraaeU j and so very trifling. For these reasons* 
lie gloomily pored over his Christinas therefore, was the Doctor, as usual* 
bills, wondering how it was that they utterly at a 1obb._ But now, as thne 
could amount to so much, and resol- would be an addition to the family, he 
ving to reduce his expenses, if not his resolved to make himself perfectly ca- 
cst iblishment, but could not ekeide sy, and to feel convinced, malgre some 
on the precise step most proper to be certain misgivings, that it was right 
taken for the effecting of so desirable and proper to let matters go on ab 
a pur{>ose ;4tnd was consequently con* usual until the time should arrive for 
tent, for ^Resent, to dwell over the Charles's departure for Oxfortk And 
old mental enquiry. then, when his family would be redu- 

Thus much it Was necessary to say, ced to only two persons, he might ea* 
in order to account for h» not having sily curtail his expenditure, 
adopted the plain straightrurwrard It was some months before our re¬ 
course of sending Charles to some one turn that young Blackwell became an 
of the numerous respectable young inmateofthcllectory. Hewasastrange 
clergymen, f^e^h from their reading, fellow; alternatvly bashful and pr^ 
who would have been happy to receive Burning; awkward and uncouth in his 
him as a companion, to cheer and cm- inanncrB, yet aping every mincing 
ploy their time in the retirement of a dandy, of a certain ^ade, tliat fell in 
country village. There was, however, his way, and ever talking of this, that, 
another plan which appeared likely to and the other thing, custom, and mode, 
answer the purpose quite as wtU, and being gentlemanly/* He had withal 
would not interfere with hi.s domestic an exceeding good opinion of himself, 
arrangements; and that was. to en- and seemed to consider the situation in 
gage the son of an old friend, whose whioh he stood as a tucit ncknowledg* 
widowed mother had contrived to eco- ment of his superior abilities, though it 
nomize so w'ell for many years, ns to afterward.? appeared that he had 
be enabled to send him to Oxford, passed his examination. $)ome of his 
where he was at this period " reading contemporaries have indeed averred to 
for his degree.*' TJicrefbrc youtig us their belief that ho would have 
Blackwell came tu the Uoctory ; and, heiu plucked, Imd not one of the ex- 
after a visit of some few weeks during amiiiing musters been acquainted with 
the vacation, it was settled that he his poor mother: but this we consider 
should consider hiinseU'asone of thefa- as a libel, firmly believing that thegen- 
inily, and return and take up his abode tleiueii npjiuinted tojierform soiiuport- 
withthemiinnicdiutcly after his great ant a duty t:re no respecters of persons, 
go." As the young man was thus sc- Our uncle made up a little ilinncr- 

cure of a title for orders from the Doc- party for thi; avowed purpose of in- 
tor when he should attain the age of troducing the said youth, of whose 
three-and-twenty, besides other** con- father he had known somewhat, to 
sidcrations,** the arrangement seemed some clergy and gentry of the neigh- 
pcrfectly to the taste of all parlies, bourhood: and, with tliat true ** gen- 

Tiie good Rector was particularly dc- tlemanly" tict and kind feeling which 
lighted: for, during his lateenquiriea ever marked his actions, endeavoured 
about '* What was to be done?" he had to make his guest feel at hjj.ease, and, 
been harassed with a sad conviction if possible, to'* bring hxta^Q^’* But, 
that it was absolutely necessary to do after a multitude of vaio cO^avoura, 
Boracthing in order to reduce his ex- the old gentleman gave fbe '^ing up 
peniUture.«tV^et he could not part in despair; and scrupled nottp tell us 
with bis old servant Veter, bccau.^e shortly afterwards that the fedtiow was 
Thomas, the bov, was fit only to wait a fool. 

at table, and do indoor work, and During the progress of these events, 
knew nothing about the garden*; and poor had been suffering from 

there was not a better manager in the the effects of her parent's What's to 
county than his cook; and as for part- be done ?" system. Left entii^y to her- 
ing with Martha, who had been his s-.-ir, her time was divided between the 
dear wife's own maid, and who was contents of the circuiting library 
now transferred to Emilia,— Me/ was (then much more " trashy” than at 
quite out of the question; and the ser- present) and hearing and telling town 
vices of the kitchen-girl were absolute- *'news;" and the latter occupation 
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being more amusing, atui perhaps rcn- 

(lerin^r ber more acceptable in society, 
soon engaged almost the whole of liet 
time. The worthy Uector too, at ftrst, 
listened with interest to her town and 
village gossip, inasmuch as it served 
to beguile the tedious progress of time, 
which ever marches heavily along with 
the man who has no pursuit or settled 
plan of action. Hut, it is due to the 
character of the Hector to add, that, 
when his d'tughter’s news assumed the 
character of scandal, as, in clue course, 
it inevitably did, he was exceedingly 
alarmed, and began to think seriously 
upon the manner in which the dear 
girl was spending her time. The re¬ 
sult was, as usual, What’s to he 
donc.^” Divers plans, ay and excfd- 
lent plans too, flitted before him as he 
lay cogitating on his pillow, or ** daun- 
dcring” in his garden with ins hands 
in his pockets. He would write to an 
accotn]ilishc'd lady whom he had for¬ 
merly known, who resided at Bath, and 
received inioher establishment a limit¬ 
ed numb'.T of young ladies, wlio had 
the advantage of the best masters, and 
were introduced into the best society 
under her own eye. But then the 
state of his fliiances, considering that 
('harles mu^t go to Oxford, compelled 
him to rcliiiquisli thut idoi tor the 
present; and other schemes were 
abandoned for similar reasons. 

It may perhaps appear that we arc 
unworthily reflecting upon the Doctor 
for an indecision tor whi'h poverty 
were a sufliciciit excuse. But the fact 
is, that the state of his finances was 
the consequence of his want of deci¬ 
sion. He knew that if his children 
lived, they must arrive atycars of ma¬ 
turity ; and he knew that unto^ him 
only could they look for support ; and 
when he dared to think, he felt that 
lie was not treading in a path that was 
likely to terminate in their happiness. 

“ At thirty man suspects himself u fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At flfty blatnes his infamous delay; 

Yet lingers on till sixty—and again, 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Kesolvcs and rc-rcsolvcs. Then dies the 
same.** 

This was the state of the Doctor’s 
roind. Ho spent his days in fruitless 
conviction of error, ever enquiring, 

What's to be done.^” 

He never, but on one occasion, at¬ 
tempted to justify Ilia procrastination 
to our uncle; who was acquainted with 
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the exact state of Ms affafrs; and (hen 

he averred that, conddering the posi¬ 
tion which lie held in society, he real¬ 
ly did not know how he could consist¬ 
ently do otherwise than he did; for 
that any reduction in his establish- 
mint would have a very strange look, 
and really he didn't know what people 
would think. There would have been 
no diflicul ty, he allowed, if he had never 
kept more than one man-servant, and 
BO on; but now ** it*’ would have a 
very strange appearance. To all this, 
and more m the like calibre, the vete¬ 
ran listened widi a considerable de¬ 
gree of pain, and then responded in 
this wise. " lily dear Doctor, you 
and I have known each other too long 
to render it necessary that we should 

talk nonsense, and endeavour to bam¬ 
boozle one another. Shew me the 
man that would think the worse of 
you for doing your duty to your wife 
and ciiildrcn, and ITl prove the fellow 
to be unworthy of your friendship. 
Vour position in society indeed ! 
Have you a friend or acquaintance 
who is ignorant of the value of vour 
living r It is worth eight hundred, 
and by G—d!—I beg your pardon— 
liow the devil you have muddled that 
sum away evtry year lately, seems 
murvi'llous; but no matter, so it 
seems to be. What would be your opi¬ 
nion of a general who allowed his men 
to stand upon a hill to be swept away 
by the enemy's Arc, because he didn’t 
know wh.it they might think of his 
taking a fresh position beliind it.^ 
But I know how you argue. You en¬ 
deavour to wheeille yourself into an 
approval of delay which you feel and 
/enow to be daugorous; but you cannot 
—nor can you deceive your real 
friends, every one of whom would 
think much more highly of you if it 
were not for this blot—I would not 
heedlessly wound your feelings—this 
foible in your cnaractcr. Zounds, 
roan! if you don’t change your enrsed 
position, as you call it, very soon—and 
you may do so now wi th honour—you’ll 
be forced from it in disgrace. By 
Heaven ! I cannot think of the thing 
with patience, so I’ll say no more about 
it. 1 shall swear if I do—Iknowlshall. 
God !——bless you! There, there’s 
my band. Doctor; you know you may 
command me in any way ;~but here 
cornea IngUs—I want to apeak to him 
-^the fellow has got an idea of com¬ 
mitting matrimony.” 


Whttt’e to be done ? 
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The reason why we have chosen to The Colonel, with his usual good- 
speak of the worthy Doctor, rather ness of heart, resolved to uphold him 
than of some others of the class of at college, provided his pecuniary os- 
What’8tobedoDe?’'pi'opIewhohave siatance was likely to be serviceable; 
come under our cognizance, is, tltat but he never took a step without pre- 
from the certainty of his resources vioubl^ reconnoitering; and after ea- 
be seemed to be in less danger of suf- changing some letters with Cambridge 
faring from giving way to habitual friends, was compelled to abandon the 
procrastination. His duties were sim- idt-a, as being little better than sending 
pie and speci^c: well understood and the poor youth on a ** forlorn hope,'* 
admitted even in the midst of neglect* in which his character afforded sin^ 
When these are numerouB and com- chance of success ; and where defeat, 
plicatetl, the abandonment of mind to after past occurrences, would stamp 
that miserable state of weakness whieh him with irremediublc disgrace, 
wc have endeavoured to describe. From that period, Charles Sraitliers's 
must be more speedily fat^ t<r happi- life has been one of a very different na- 
ness. Besides, this one, if such aniMe ture from that which he might in his 
of speaking of any mortal being may youth have fairly anticipated would 
be allowed, was the Doctor's fail- fiuvo been his lot. liistirstu^fuloccu- 
ing. All his other duties, wherein this pation was that of an assistant at the 
master-vice did not interfere,were per- grammar-school where we were both 
formed with the strictest and most con- Vacated; but the worthy clergyman 


acientious exactness; and his name will 
not cease to be spoken of with respect, 
till the present generation shall be ga¬ 
thered to their fathers. 

Never was the assertion, that as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,** 
moru fully proved than in the case of 
Emilia and Charles Smithers. The 
latter felt that he had lost much time ; 
but, notwithstanding, lost much mere 
before he went to Oxford ; and, when 
there, exhibited a complete counter¬ 
part of his father’s conduct, neglecting, 
and ever bewailing the neglect of his 
duties. The event was as might be 
expected. After putting off the evil 
day from time to time, he at length 

went Up for his examination, and was 
** jducked.*' He was then transferred 
to Cambridge, where, it was hoped, 
his classics might pass; but there, the 
mathematics started up as a lion in 
his way; and truly it might be said, 
that, when poring, or ratherdreaming, 
over what appeared a chaos of figures 
and problcius, he knew not ** What 
was to be done ?” 

From amid these difficulties, the 
^pbor fellow was summoned home to a 
soene of deep distress. His father was 
on bis deathbed on his arrival; and a 
few weeks terminated his mortal ca¬ 
reer. Then was poor Charles left in 
the #orid, in his twenty.fourth year, 
profession or property ; for it 
U l Sfe a red that the Doctor's estate was 
aw ^en adequate to defray the ex- 



at its head was compelled to tell our 
uncle, that he could tmt retain him in 
that situation, consistently with the 
duty he owed to his pupils. Perhaps 
the painful feelings which must have 
been his lot, in the rnidstof those whom 
he had known and felt upon an <'qual- 
ity with in happier days, might have 
rendered him untit for liis office. They 
must have been acute ; for, till his pa¬ 
rent’s death, he had no idea of his cir¬ 
cumstances, or perhaps be roighl, ere 
habit had grown too strong, have sha¬ 
ken off his hereditary apathy. 

The next effort made by oiir uncle 
was, perhaps, injudicious, fur he ne ver 
reilccied thereon with pleasure, and 
we have often thought, was persuaded 
into it contrary to his better judg¬ 
ment; but he was not of those who, 
when they have taken an active part 
in vny tiling that is unsuccessful, en¬ 
deavour to throw the odium of defeat 
upon their colleagues. Among the in¬ 
timate friends of the late Doctor, a 
sum was raised, sufUcieut to purchase 
for poor Charles a share in an aca¬ 
demy in the vicinity of Loiraon, where 
the higher classics were not read. This 
sum was to be considered aen-loan, m 
order that feelings of gratitude and ho¬ 
nour might stimulate him to exertion. 
All went on well apparently for some 
years; and Emilia went to Uve with 
her brother, having no other rbaource, 
in consequence of the very superficial 
nature ot her education. 

The next time we heard of Charles 
was when hit partner died,'and he b»* 
oane, in oonaequenec, sole proprietor 
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of the establishment; and, shortly 
afterwards, he took unto himself a 
wife, as a matter of course, one of the 
** What’s to be done ?” species. Thus 
left to himself, old and incurable ha¬ 
bits assumed their ancient sway, if, 
indeed, they had ever been conquered; 
and in a very short space of time, his 
school dwin«Ucil away, and left him, 
like his poor father, to lament over his 
darkening prospects, and saunterabout, 
enquiring and wondering What was 
to be done?” Nothing wax done; 
or be might, even then, have repaid 
his friends, and retained their con¬ 
fidence and respect; but he lingered 
OR, with the expenses of a large and 
useless establishment, till “ poverty 
came upon liiin like an armed man.” 

Tlie tirst intimation we received of 
his difficulties was from the London 
(fazette, where our uncle discovered 
liis name in the list of bankrupts, 
when looking over its jtages for mili¬ 
tary iiittlligunce. It appeared after¬ 
wards tiiat the poor fellow had been 
gra<Uially sinking; that he paid his 
tradesmen’s bills very honestly as long 
as iiis i.isteci, and then began 

to contuse excuses, wliieh answered 
the pur]io8e very well for a certain 
length of time, at the end of which, os 
he liad nut i ven then quite made up his 
niii.d about What was to be done?” 
his landlord settled the point for him 
by inuking a seizuie for rent, where¬ 
upon llic butcher, baker, grocer, 
chcebcniunger, &c. upon tliai hint, 
did bptak," in terms by no means so 
respect! ul and polite as whilom they 
had u>cd wbin soliciting his fa¬ 
vours,” in their various and respective 
lines.” Tills failure inadi' a sad 
impression upon all of us. Wc had 
learned, from the best authority, that 
tlie late master of the academy left 
behind him no less a sum than seven 
thousand pounds, the whole of which 
he had accumulated in tlic house 
where Charles Smithers became a 
bankrupt, while tiis friends were con¬ 
gratulating themselves on tlie success 
of their endeavours in his behalf. It 
seems that, at the death of his partner, 
lie might be said, after deducting the 
amount of his debts, and of the bond 
held by our uncle, (which the parties 
concerned agreed should never be de¬ 
manded,) to have been worth fifteen 
hundr^ pounds, besides the good¬ 
will” of the achool, which he might 
hare retained^ with all itsadrantag^ 


to this day, had he taken a partner 
more competent than himself, to su¬ 
perintend the duties. To this course, 
divers friends had urged him in vain 
although be acknowledged that he 
frequently felt his own deficiency. He 
could not be charged with extrava¬ 
gance nor inattention, if staying at 
home, and letting things go on in their 
old course, were an adequate defence 
against those imputations. His was 
an abandonment and sheer wreck of 
property, respectability, and future 
proq^ts, in the face of conviction, 
merely because be never could decide 
the question, What’s to be done ?’* 

The exertions and interest of friends, 
after a while, procured for him a sub¬ 
ordinate situation in one of the public 
offices, which he yet retains, and 
above which he is never likely to rise, 
unless he can overcome his iiabiiual 
inanity, of which there seems Jiitle 
probability. He is now the fatlier of 
four children, who are brought up in 
such a manner as to render it too pro¬ 
bable tliat tlie third generation cf 
Siniihcrsea will pursue the steps of 
their forefathers, and go forth into the 
world without knowing What’s to be 
done?” 

Emilia was kindly invited, from re¬ 
spect to her father, to spend a few 
months, after her brotiier’s misfor¬ 
tunes, with several families in our 
neighbourhood. It was a painful 
si>;ht to sec that poor girl. Many peo¬ 
ple thought her handsoTne, and she 
was herself of that opinion ; and, in 
the weakness of her jwor untutored 
mind, deemed that, having lived near 
the metropolis, (to her, synonitnoua 
with living among the “ world” there¬ 
in,) she must be superior to the country 
ladies around her. She was at that 
critical age when the unmarried fair 
are said to change the question of, I 
wonder whom 1 shall have?” into 
that of, “ I wonder who will have 
me?” And truly she did seem deter¬ 
mined to solve the question, and set 
about it with a spirit to which we had 
not supposed any of the family could 
have been roused. She made some 
desiderate lunges; and, we really think, 
might have carried the point with a 
good-tempered fox-hunting squire, 
bad it uot happened that, oue rainy 
morning, they were left tdte-d‘Ute to- 
ether, accidental^, for two long 
ours. Determined to make the agree¬ 
able, the poor g^l rattled on with town 


What*e to he done f 
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talk and gossi])ing nonsense, and Uie 
squire laughed and seemed well pleased; 
for the learned and deep blue among 
the daughters of Eve found no favamr 
in his eyes: and so far, all went on 
well; but, alas! Emilia knew not 
where to stop, and thinking mayhap 
of rivals, or having nothing else to 
say, she ventured upon divers of those 
evil reports, usually as false as mali¬ 
cious, which, ever and anon, disgrace 
every petty gossiping circle in the 
united kingdoms. Squire Henchman, 
whose heart lay, as forks aay, ** in the 
right place,” listened at first with sur¬ 
prise, then with pain, and took leave 
with pleasure; and thenceforth was 
no more seen dangling after the fair 
Emilia, who felt much at a loss about 
** What was to be done?” As time roll¬ 
ed on, matrimonial views gradually as¬ 
sumed the aspect of a forlorn hope. 


dJune, 

At our uncle's decease, he left her a 
small annuity, by the assistance of 
■which she is enabled to live with two 
elderly maiden ladies of a somewhat 
similar mental calibre; and, thougli 
wc may risk the chance of being ac¬ 
cused of scandal for the avowal, we 
much fear that their time is not spent 
in such conversation as becomes Chris¬ 
tians who arc instructed to do unto 
others as they would that others should 
do unto them.” 

Much as we abominate such sort of 
discourse, truth, however, compels U3 
to say, that we verily believe it hath 
not its rise so frequently from feelings 
of envy, hatred, and malice, as in the 
stagnant and noisome wilderness of an 
uncultivated mind, ever seeking, but 
apparently never knowing, ** What is 
to be done ?” 

P. W. 
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In January, 18^7, the Blshoprick 
of — the poorest, I should imagine, 
or almost the poorest, of Ss'es, became 
vacant, and Lord Liverpo^d having 
looked about for some learned and 
pious person to adorn the Episcopal 
nench, fixed hU regards at last on 
Lawrence Brown, Dean of —. The 
Dean bad acquired considerable cele¬ 
brity as a scholar, by nn edirion of 
Aristophanes, in which he had com¬ 
bined the singular merits of the very 
worst text, and the silliest possible 
notes, “ (Xplanatory and critical.” 
lie had written an exc( edingly inge¬ 
nious article, in the Quarterly Ueview, 
on the “ Probable use of the ^Colic 
Digamma in the lost works of Menan¬ 
der.” lie had preached sermons be¬ 
fore the University of Cambridge, 
proving that the study of mathematics 
led to infidelity, with so much efiect, 
that, the day after the conclusion of his 
course, seventeen young gentlemen 
who had been studying for honours at 
the particular request of their parents, 
abandoned tlicir design, and burnt 
their Newtons. In 1818, he bad 
preached a most energetic sermon iu 
favour of the Six Acts, in which he 
b<Mly pointed out to the po^r the duty 
of submission to their superiors. In 
1820, he preached some most impress¬ 
ive discourses on Adultery,” in which 
he proved that it was very unbecoming 
'in ladies of rank to form any criminal 


connexions with persons of nn inferior 
station in life. Since his promotion to 
his deanery, he had discharged the du¬ 
ties of his office with great dt eorum, 
and was generally supposed to keep a 
remarkably good table. Ilis elevation 
to the Episcopal bench was hailed hy 
all parties as a valuable acc('s.<iion to 
the sanctity of that venerable body, 
and a proof th.vt I.ord Liverpool, in tlic 
distribntionof his ecclesiastical patron¬ 
age, looked to me rit as the only quali¬ 
fication for preferment. 

The opinions of the new Bi>hop on 
the subject of the Catholic Question 
were remarkably strong. He had 
written much against the C.atbolic 
claims, particularly on the subject of 
securities; and, in the first month of 
the Session of 1827, he made a speech 
against concession, which was highly 
applauded. Lord Liveritooi was so 
pleased with the new Bishop's zeal in 
defence of the Protestant Constitu¬ 
tion, and with tlie talent with wliicli 
he conducted lliat defence, that he is 
reported to have expressed himself 

highly gratified at flouing the proprie¬ 
ty of bis choice so strongly confirmed, 
and to have hinted his detennination 
to advance still farther a person who 
appeared so well fitted for the most 
romincDt situations. Unfortunately, 
owever, the nation was deprived of 
tlie services of Lord Liverpool, and 
exposed to a month of uncertainty re- 
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specting hia successor, during which 

time the Bishop’s mind partook of the 
perplexity and vacillation which in- 
daenced the opinions of the public. 
The appointmeut of Mr Canuing was 
hailed by him ua putting an end to 
this feverish period of excitation; and 
I must own that so much was the Bi¬ 
shop dazzled by the splendid talents 
and courteous manners of that great 
Statesman, that he owned that even 
on BO vital a question as that of con¬ 
cession to the Catholics, he felt stag¬ 
gered at finding his own opinion in 
contradiction to tliat of so greata man. 
Witti regard to the Ministers who en¬ 
tered into opposition to Mr Canning, 
he most emphatically asserted, ** that 
the great respect which he entertained 
for them, could not restrain him from 
observing that, in this respect, tlieir 
conductrequiredcxplanation.” linust 
add, that he showed that he could give 
ample weight to a satisfactory defence; 
for on sonic occasion since the Duke 
of Wellington's reluiti to officp, when 
this speech was repeated to lain, he 
said with energy:—And ample was 
the explanation giveu by all except 
Lords Jildon ami Westmoreland.’’ 

I know, that during this summer 
the state of Ireland made such an iin- 
pn-Ksion uii liis mind that he owned. 
“ he did not see his way clearly,” and 
that he made application for the va¬ 
cant bishopric of lloclicster. Happily, 
however, the death of Mr Canuiug 
and the diKKolution of l.ord Gode¬ 
rich’s Ministry dispelled the doubts 
which had obscured his mind, and re¬ 
stored him to his usual clearness of 
thinking on political subjects. He 
publibhed, in January, a pamphlet ex¬ 
plaining some parts of a sermon preach¬ 
ed in December 1827, which had been 
supposed to betoken approbation of 
the battle of Navarino; and shewed 
that that action was, in a Scriptural 
sense,'^untoward.” He also preach¬ 
ed another sermon on the text, He 
that shall humble himself, shall be ex¬ 
alted in which he shewed clearly 
that no man could have humbled him¬ 
self more than the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton had done by his conduct and con¬ 
fessions in the last session of Parlia¬ 
ment, and that, therefore, he deserved 
to be exalted. And he publicly con¬ 
gratulated his audience on their now 
possessing a Minister firmly and irre¬ 
vocably pledged to oppose any further 
concessions to Popery. 


I do not know whether his Grace 
wished to shew that he understood 
the above text as well as the Bishop; 
but fact is, that in the first week 
of February, the subject of our me¬ 
moir was promoted to the bisboprie 
of ; onemucb superior in point 

of emolument to the one which he held 
before. This year the Bishop again 
appeared in his place in the House of 
Lords, and presented ten petitions 
against the repeal of the Test and Cor¬ 
poration Acts; on which occasion he 
said, that the safety of the Church 
consisted in firmly opposing innova¬ 
tion in every form. A few days after, 
came the immense majority in the 
Commons for the repeal, and the de¬ 
termination of Ministers to concede 
the measure. And on this occasion, 
the Bishop said in his place, that he 
had, on a previous occasion, expressed 
his alarm at the proposed innovation ; 

but that if there was any thing which 
could have stilled that alarm, it was 
the decided majority of the represent¬ 
atives of the people which had ex¬ 
pressed their oinnion that the repeal of 
these measures would not tend to 
decrease the security of the Church 
Establishment, lie was free to con¬ 
fess, he said, that he was not asha¬ 
med to follow the example of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Ministers, and that he did not 
think that it became him to offer any 
opposition to a measure which was 
called for imperatively by the voice of 
the country." 

That the Bishop’s vote and conduct 
on this question did not proceed from 
any disregard to the welfare of the 
Protestant Church Ebtuhlisliment may 
be collected from his presenting no 
less than 383 petitions against the Ca¬ 
tholics from his diocese, and assert¬ 
ing that they were signed by all the 
male adults of his diocese, except So- 
ciaians and Atheists. 

As long as Mr Huskisson was in 
office, the Bishop was a great admirer 
of free trade; though with great can¬ 
dour lie withdrew his countenance 
from that gentleman after his infa¬ 
mous resignation; and on presenting 
a petition from tlie unemployed bar¬ 
bers of his diocese, warmly asserted 
that ** he did not envy the feelinn of 
that man who had sacrificed the hap¬ 
piness of these industrious men, to 
vague and untried theories, and delu¬ 
sive speculations.” 

On the debate on the CathoUc Quea- 
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tion in the LordSj he expressed hhn« 
■elf convinced that the Cathoh'c re¬ 
gion wag hostile to liberty; that the 
Catholics, eonseouently, never would 
be tranquil until they had gained all 
that they wanted; and that nothing 
could be granted to them, until they 
had previously been tranquilliaed. 

1 know, however, that the Dishop 
even then felt inclined to consider the 
queation with a view to its practical 
effects; because, when Mr Middle* 
course published his pamphlet on se* 
curities, in which he proposed that 
every Catholic member of either 
House should be compelled to vote ac* 
cording to his conscience, the Bishop 
said that he should be perfectly satis¬ 
fied with that arrangement, provided 
it was found practicable. 

On the Clare election, the Bishop 
observed that he decidedly thought 
that if O’Connell were elected, it was 
very doubtful whether he would try 
to take his Beat. 

Soon after Mr George Dawson’s 
speech at Derry, the Bishop remarked 
that it was highly unchristian to im¬ 
pugn the motives of men for a mere 
change of opinion; that it was clear 
that something must be done—things 
could not remain as they were. 

Soon after, ho shew'ed liis impar¬ 
tiality by asserting that he approved 
of the principle and establishment of 
the Brunswick Clubs, though he could 
not exactly say that it was right for 
any person to become a member of 
one. 

On tjie recall of Lord Anglesea and 
the letter to Dr Curtis, tho Bishop 
observed that he thoxight his Majes¬ 
ty's C-ioveriiment were quite right in 

recalling a Popish Lord Lieutenant; 
but that he agreed with the Duke 
that it was better to let the question 
rest. He was more convinced than 
ever of tho impolicy of mooting the 
question of what was called Catholic 
Emancipation. 

A few dayi before the meeting of 
Parliament, the Bishop had nn inter¬ 
view with the Duke of Wellington ; 
and he seemed lost in thought Tor 
some time after: said that the Duke 
was ATDOBt aatoniahing man; that the 
■tele of Ireland was very farming; 
and that the Protestant Church Es¬ 
tablishment must be preserved unim¬ 
paired. 

For some time after the King's" 
Speech, the Bishop preserved a strict si¬ 


lence, SO that some people said that the 

Bishop was going to rat, and some said 
that he was not; and the Bishop him¬ 
self said that he should vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience, which 
made people think that he had not 
decided whether to rat or not. How¬ 
ever, on the second reading of the bill 
in the I^ords, a Peer having said some¬ 
thing about principles, all the House 
burst into a roar of laughter; and the 
Bishop, after he had recovered from 
his amasement, arose, and having, af¬ 
ter the manner of Bishops, folded his 
arms over his breast, spoke glibly, af¬ 
ter the manner of Bishops, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect, as reported in the 
Times. 

** ThcBisbopof——said, that he 
must enter a most distinct protest 
against the doctrine, that any one of 
their Lor(l8hi|>8 was to be required to 
act consistently. (Cheers.) He him¬ 
self had been hitherto a zealous, be¬ 
cause a conscientious opponent, of 
what w'aa called Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion. lie was free to confess, that he 
still thought that the measure was 
dangerous. He had not, therefore, 
changed his opinion on this subject. 
(Cheers from the cross-benches.) But 
be was compelled to add, that he felt 
it his duty to change his vote. (Loud 

cbcei's.) He had, it was true, hitlicrto 
voted, and spoken, and written, against 
Emancipation. But he had never said, 
that the time might not come at which 
it would be his duty to take a di{Fi.Tcnt 

view of the question. (Cheers.) He 
had never acted on any theoretical 
ideas of expediency, but had always 
adapted his conduct to circumstances. 
And as the circumstances of the case 
were altered, (licar, hear,) so his con- 
duct must vary in proportion. (Cheers.) 
The state of Ireland imperatively call¬ 
ed on their Lordships to pass the pre¬ 
sent measure. That country was in a 
state of the most frightful anarchy. 
Noble Lords might ask whether the 
state of Ireland had not been just as 
bad for the last four or Bve yrurs. He 
believed that such was not the case. 
He believed that there were circui/i- 
etan^B connected with the present 
bearing of the question which were 
known only to his Majesty’sMiniDters, 
md which he thought they did right 
in notrevealing— (cheers)—but whicli, 
he had no doubt, if known, would 
amply justify the present measure. 
Suw washia conddencein the wisdom 
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and firmness of the Noble Duke at the 
bead of the Government^ ^at he was 
confident that he would never propose 
such a measure on insufficient grounds. 
The Noble Duke had said that the 

time was now come; and he must say^ 
it appeared to him that the time was 
come. And he must say, that if any 
thing could strengthen his conviction, 
that this was the proper time, it was the 
consideration that at no time could any 
change bo made with greater safety 
than when the Noble Duke had the 
inanogeincnt of affairs. lie had long 
wished to see this question taken up by 
Government (loud checTs); and he had 
always felt, that until it was made a 
Govcrnini'iit question, it could be pro- 
ductive of nothing hut mischief; but 
that the instant Ministers declared 
that it could be passed with safety, 
then, and not till then, it became him 
to abandon any preconceived opinions 
of his, which ot course emild not be 
founded on such information as was 
possessed by them. (Cheers.) 

He w'aa fully pTP]mrt*d to find him¬ 
self assailed with the charge of apos- 
tacy. He was sorry to iliflcr frcn> the 
heads of the Churcli, and from so 
many noble lords, for whom he en¬ 
tertained such a high respect; but he 
liad learned to despise the cuckoo- 
notc of inconsistency. Public men 
must sometimes subject themselves to 
obloquy for the public good. He well 
knew the price which he must pay 
for the luxury of doing wlmt ho be¬ 
lieved to be right. In the discharge 
of his duty, his tenderest feelings had 
been violently lacerated, and domestic 
ties—all that was dearest—-(here his 
Lordship appeared deeply affected, and 
paused for several moments before he 
could master his agitation)—Hut he 
would not detain their Lordships with 


bis own private feelings. He felt 
deeply the ungenerous conduct of bia 
opponents. He deprecated sucdi per- 
sonslitiaif, and such acrimony, as most 
contrary to his Majesty's most gra¬ 
cious recommendation at the begin¬ 
ning of the session. He would onl^ 
say, that be believed that the opposi¬ 
tion to the present Bill originatea, and 
was carried on, in a spirit of the ba¬ 
sest faction and the grossest stupidi¬ 
ty. (Cheers.) He must advert more 
particularly, however, to one charge 
which was more precise, and to which 
he could return tnc most triumphant 
answer. He meant that of having ur¬ 
ged the necessity of securities in op¬ 
position to Mr Canning, and of now 
consenting to a measure which provi¬ 
ded no securities. His answer was, 
that it was false that the present Bill 
provided no securities. It contained 
the only security he had ever wished 
for. He meant the douse preventing 
Catholic Bishops from taking their ti¬ 
tles from the sees of the Established 
Church. (Hear, hear.) With this se¬ 
curity he had always thought that the 
measure of Emancipation would be 
liarinhss to the Establishment, and 
productive of good to the country. 
He hoped that it would liavc all the 
effects its fondest advocates anticipa¬ 
ted: that the tempest of discontent 
might be stilled beneath its influence, 
and the waves of contending faction 
be bushed in the repose of peace. 

— ISimul alba imutis 
Sfcllu refulsit; 

Dednit saxis agitatiis Iiumor, 
Cuiiciduiit venti, fugiuntqtie nubes, 

Ec minax, quud sic voluero, ponto 
Uitdu rccumbit.'* 

The right reverend prelate sat down 
amidst loud and continued cheering. 
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OUR OUT61DR*8 OLUl^ WITH A YELLOW BACK. 

OuROUtBide’s blue^ with a yellow back. 

Like—any thing else that is yellow and blue ; 

Ob, yes! we ore smart without, but alack! 

Our contents are of a less bright hue. 

He who listens to grave debates 
On Callmlic and on Currency questions; 

The wight condemn'd by cruel fates 
To hear advice or friendly suggestions ; 

The man with a stranger for a guest, 

(Being a Christian and not an Arab) 

A luckless friend of the family, )>rest 

By a doating mother to fondle her cherub; 

The ingenuous youth of Cockayne, sent 
To be lectured on produce, labour, and wages;— 

Are bored—but not to that extent 

As the man who cons our crack-jaw pages. 

The butterfly roves amid vernal bowers, 

Beautiful, interesting creature! 

Soaring in air and feeding on flowers, 

Buc onrs is a totally diflcreut nature. 

The caterpillar loves the ground, 

Because, oh ! it hath not wings to fly. 

Tasting of cabbages, rotten and sound: 

And we are like to it exceedingly. 

Oh ! there is many a gaudy hue 

For ornament to mortals given ; 

But yellow and celestial blue 

Are the hrightcbt tints in the bow of Heaven ! 

OH ! HE WAS GABAT IN COCKNEY LAND. 

On ! he was great in Cockney I^and, the monarch of his kind, 

’Tie said he died of pbthysic by the ignorant and blind ; 

'Twas tee assai^siuated him—ah! rcgicidal deed; 

And he has left Endymlon for those whoclioose to read. 

From book to book we hurry us, rcvicM\ing as before. 

From Log-books writ in Arctic seas to Log-books writ on shore ; 

From arid plains in Afric to the icy Polar main, 

Ai though wc had not murder’d him, the glory of Cockayne. 

Bemorse1e8s,<—nothing heeding the reproaches of hfs lacc. 

And martyring King Bimini, who reignelh in his place; 

But he is made of sterner stufiP, unsentimental fellow! 

And lives, delighting still to ease his nether man in yellow. 

OH ! Vin X HOT FORETELL. 

Oh! did I not foretell 
The present charming crisis } 

The ByBtein’t|^.orking well! 

Low wages/and high prices. 
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J*uy8 of the Periodic<U9» 

1 said, just ten years past,-* 
Foreseeing all this evil,-« 

We*rc going very fasL 

All, mark me! to we Defil<. 

. ^ 

It passed unheeded by. 

That warning of the prophet ; 

Nor Minister was I, 

Though no one else was so fit. 

And now all people seek^ 

My counsel and opinion; 

But, curfee me if 1 speak,-* 

Tm no Dictator's minion. 

Why! none will buy my book 
About the Reformation; 

And yet the Asses look 

To hare a thriving nation I 
Sure men are idiots born. 

Or else they’ve lost their senses ;-* 
They will not try my corn,— 

I^et *em take tlie coosOqucnces! 

See the base Aristocrat 

The loaves and fishes carving,** 
And Majesty fat. 

Whilst all the poor are starving. 
Expunge that horrid debt ; 

Let taxes be abolished ; 

Reform the House,—and let 
Tlie Parsons be demolished. 


iiaroHT oi.iV£»cni:EN. 

Bright olive«grern is her outside gear, 

And the sage Buchanan is blooming there ;•* 
Ohl bright is the ^een, and wise the sage,— 
But for beyond either her magic page. 

Ma^, dost fear not to expose 
Thysdf to the rage of terrible foes? 

When the Wliig looks grim, and the Cockney bi 
Oh 1 dost thou not tremble at Cockney or Whig r 

The Devil a bit! Let M^iglings wage 
Their puny war, and the CjaMneys rage: 

Their wrath is great, but their wits are small,** 
Therefore do we fear them not at all.” 

On She goeth in matchless force, 

Like the Sun rejoicing in his coarse: 

May She be blest! the Mage queen,-* 
Fmurlshing always,-*aD evergreen 1 
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THE UUBOEREH's last KlOHTt 


** Let him, to whom experience than to that which ia done, there ia a 
hath been allotted, think it a duty to taint in it for which Kve is hardly 
impart it, We know not of how long anawerable. It ia but as a fair tower 
a growth goodness ia; nor how slow an which the builder has act on an un- 
appr<»ch, even a protracted culture known quicksand, and which the 
makes towards pei^ction. A life of floods shall damage or- awayi 

holiness may end in an apostle. As Oh! whosoever thou readest 

the tree, that hath felt all the winds of this, forget not these worda, but grave 
heaven, strikes root in that diredlion them aa on marble, and in golden 
whence they oftenest blow, so good- letters. * While the altar sends up a 
ness must have known vicissitude, to holy flame, have a care thou dost not 
know when to resist and when to bend, suffer the birds to come and carry 
To k^w ourselves is to have endured away the 8acrifice-»and let pot that 
much a^d long. We must trace and which began well end in thine own 
limn out the map of our whole nature praise or temporal satisfaction, or a 
to be sure where it is desert, and sin !’ ” 

where it is fruitful—to know the • • • • • 


‘ Stony ground,'—to discover which 
needeth U|||^plough, and which doth 
not. ThaVyii^, which is built on ig¬ 
norance, holds up the sliichl where the 
arrow comes not; and sleeps unmailed 
when the enemy is at the gate. It 
dismounts to pursue the Parthian; 
and would dig a deep trench around 
the tents of the Noinades. It is long 
ere we root out the weaknesses of our 
nature, or know the art t ) preserve the 
virtue w'e have attained. For good¬ 
ness by over earnestness may unwit¬ 
tingly be changed from its own es¬ 
sence, as he who knoweth not the vin. 
tage shall make vinegar of wine. 
When we have stubbed up and con- 
Bumed the first growth of our sinful¬ 
ness^ there ari'Cth a second crop from 

the ashes of that which was destroyed. 
Even, as * the flax and the barley were 
smitten ; for the barley was in the car, 
and the flux was boiled: but the wheat 
and the rye were not smitten,/or </im/ 
were not grovon up;" so will aaLF-SA- 
TiapACTION arise, after worldly pride 
and vanity have been withered up. 

him who lias found inward peace 
content himself that he is arrived at 
the Pillars of Hercules, beyond which, 
,tliere ia no safe way. That aelf-inte- 
' grity which deems itself immaculate 
ia dangeroua. Well bath it beeti said, 

* make no swppletories to thyself when 
thou art dh^aced or slighted, By plea¬ 
sing thyself with the suppositioiK^at 
thou didst deserve praise—neitlilr do 
thou get thyself a private theatre and 
flattcrera, in whose vain noises and 
fantastic praises thou mayst keep up 
thy good opinion of tbyaelf/ 
act never so good, yet if it be perfotned 
rather with reference to him who do« 


Until my twenty-seventh year I re¬ 
sided in the. small cathedra) town of 

C-r in which I was bom. My 

parents—especially iny mother—were 
of a serious cast. She had been edu¬ 
cated as a Quaker, but following her 
own notions as to religion, she in the 
latter part of her life iH'came attached 
to the tenets of that sect known by 
the name of Moravians, and last of 
all to those which, when held in con* 
nexion with the ritual of the church 
of England, are termed Evangeli¬ 
cal or, in dissent from it, ** Metho- 
distical." 

She was warm and fanciful in her 

devotional jiractice; for which the be¬ 
lief as to the palpable and plenary in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
human mind, in whicli she was bred, 
may help to account Of these aspi¬ 
rations t, an ardent and sensitive boy, 
soon learned to partake. My mind 
was never naturally prone to vice; and 
my imagination, though forward, was 

{ )ure. I was brought up by my excel- 
ent parents in the practice of virtue; 
and I loved it. With an outward con¬ 
duct thus guaranteeing inward jiersua- 
sions—with professions borne out by 
an unquestioned and pure, if not alto¬ 
gether unostentaiipuB jiiety of beha¬ 
viour, what wondtwthat I soi'n became 
a distinguished votary of the peculiar 
principles to which I had attacht d my¬ 
self. It is difficult for a young man 
to know himself looked up to—^be the 
cause what it may—without his feel¬ 
ings and his conduct being affected by 
such homage. Nature had endowed 
me, if not with eloquence, at least 
with considerable fluency of speech; 
and as my natural diftttence—whitdi 
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at first was great—wore away, whether 
by extempore pr^er or seasonable ex¬ 
hortation^ the effects I produced ex¬ 
ceeded those, the fruits of seal, of those 
about me. I becstne admir^ as one 
more than usually gifted, and was 
gradually exalted into a le^er. The 
occasional tendency to gloom and ner¬ 
vous iratability to which my temper¬ 
ament im^ed me, was yet only 
marked enough to throw no unbeco¬ 
ming seriousness and gravity into the 
features of so young an apostle. It 
was Htrange to see persons of all ages 
and both sexes admiring at the innate 
seriousness of so early a preacher, and 
owning the sometimes really fervid 
earnestness of my appeals, my warn¬ 
ings or my denunciations. 1 begau 
more and more to feel myself in a sta¬ 
tion above that of my fellows, and 
that 1 had now a character to sustain 
before the eyes of men.' Young as I 
was, could it well have been other¬ 
wise? Let mi' however speak the 
truth. Spiritual pride at last crept 
upon me. Devotion by insoiisible de¬ 
grees became tainted with self, and 
the imago of (rod was, 1 fear, some¬ 
times forgotten for that of his frail and 
unworthy creature. True it was, I 
still, without slackening, spoke com¬ 
fort to the car of sufiVring or repent¬ 
ant sin—I still exhorted the weak and 
Strengthened the strong. I still warned 
the besotted in corruption that the 
fruits of vice, blossom as she will, are 
but like those of the shores of the Dead 
Sea, seeming gay, but only emptiness 
and bitter ashes. But, alas I the bear¬ 
er of the blessed message spoke as if 
the worm that bore, could add grace 
to the tidings he conveyed to his fellow 
worm. 1 was got upon a precipice, 
but knew it not—that of self-worship 
and conceit; the worst creature-idola¬ 
try. It was bitterly revealed to me at 
last. 

About the year 1790, at the Assizes 
for the county of wbi(^ the town of 
C' r is the county town, was tried 
and convicted a uwteh guilty of one 
of the most horfflde murders upon 
record. He was a young man, pro¬ 
bably (for he knew nothiaown years) 
of about twenty-two ycara of ^e. One 
of those wandering and unsettled 
creatures, who seem to be driven 
from place to place, they know not 
whr. Without home; without name; 
witnout companloD; without sym¬ 
pathy; without sense. Hearthless, 
ftiendiees, idealess, almost soul ■less! 


and so ignorant, as not even to seem to 

know whether he had ever heard of a 
llcdeemer, or seen his written Word. 
It was on a stormy Christmas eve, 
when he begged shelter in the hut of 
an old man, whose office it was to 
gulate the transit of conveyances up¬ 
on the road of a great mining esta¬ 
blishment in the neighbourhood. The 
old man had received him, and sha¬ 
red with him his humble cheer and his 
humble bed; for on that night the 
wind blew, and the sleet drove, after 
a manner that would have made it a 
crime to have turned a stranger dog 
to the door. The next day the, poor 
old creature was found de^ in his 
hut.—hts brains beaten out «svith an 
old iron implement which he used— 
and his little furniture rifled and in 
confusion. The wretch had murder¬ 
ed liim for the supposa#sboard of a 
few shillings. The snow,from which 
lie afforded his murderer shelter, had 
drifted in at the door, which the 
miscreant, when he fled, had left 
open, and was frozen red with the 
blood of his victim. But it betrayed 
a footstep hard frozen in the snow, 
and blood,—and the nails of the mur¬ 
derer's shoe were counted, even as his 
days were soon to be. He was taken 
a few dnys after with a handkerchief 
of the old man's upon his neck. So 
blind is blood-guiltiness. 

Up to the hour of condemnation, be 
remained reckless as the wind—unre¬ 
penting as the flint—venomous as the 
blind-worm. With that deep and 
horrible cunning which is so often 
united to unprincipled ignorance, he 
had almost involved in his fate ano¬ 
ther vagrant witli whom he had 
chanced to consort, and to whom he 
had disposed of some of the blood- 
bought spoils. The circnrostantinl 
evidence was so involved and inter¬ 
woven, that the jury, after long and 
obvious he^itatiou as to the latter^ 
found both pilty; and the terrible 
sentence of deaths within forty-eight 
hours, was passed upon both. Tbs 
culprit bore it without much outward 
emotion; but when taken from the 
dock, ^is companion, infuriated by 
dswir and grief, found means to level 
a Wftsnt blow at the head of his mi¬ 
serable and s^fish betrayer, which 
long deprived the wretch of sense at^ 
motioQ, and, for some time, waa 
tlui^t to. have anticipated the exe« 
eimoner. Would it had done so! 
Bat let me do my duty at 1 ought— 
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let me repress the horror which one read to him—we watched with him— 
scene of this dreadful drama never we blessed hit miaerable sleein—and 
fails to throw over my spirit—that I met bis more wretched awakisgs. In 
may tell ray story as a man—and my the preaumption of our pity, we would 
confession at least be clear. When cleanse that white, in the world's eye, 
thefdon awoke out of the death*like which God had, for inscrutable pur- 
trance into which this assault had poses, ordained should seem to the 
thrown him, bis hardihood was gtme ; last murky as hell. We would point 
and he was reconveyed to the cell, in visibly upon him the outward a^d visi- 
which be was destined agonizingly to ble sign of sin washed away, and mcr- 
atruggle out bis last hideous aud dis* cy found. That that intena^ triumph 
torted hours, in a state of abject hor- may not have helped to add or to re« 
ror which cannot be described. He tain one feather's weight inthc balance 
who felt nothing—knew nothing— against him, let me huiubly hope and 
had now his eyes opened with terrible trust. That I was a cause, and a 
clearoe^ to one object—the livid great one, of this unhappy delusidtt^ 
pbantastUa of a strangling death. All let me not deny. God forgive me. If 
the rest was convulsive despair and I thought sometimes less of the soul 
darkness. Thought shudders at it— to be saved than of him who deemed 
but let me go on- lie might be one of the humble in- 

The worthy clergyman, whose par- struments of grace. It is but too true 
Ucular dut^,4t was to smooth and that I fain would have danced, like 
soften, andii if possible, illunoinate the David, before the Ark. Within and 
last dark hours of the dying wretch, without was I assailed by those snares 
was not unwilling to admit the volun- which, made of pride, are seen in the 
tary aid of those whom religious pre* disguise of cliarity* Tlie aspirations 
diftposidona and natural commistra- of my friends, the eyes of mine ene- 
tion excited to share with him in the mies, the wishes of the good, and the 
work of piety. Tlie task was in truth sneers of the mistrustful, were about 
a hard one. The poor wretch, for the me, and upon me; aud 1 undertook 
sake of the excitement which such in- to pass with the Murderer—ms last 
tercourse naturally afforded him, and nioht — iuc/i a last !— but let me com- 
which momeiuarily relieved his sick pose myself, 
and fainting spirit, groaned out half • « • • • 

articulate expreaaions of acquiescence It was about the hour of ten, on a 
in the appeals that were made to him; gusty and somewhat raw evening of 
but the relief was physical merely. September, that I was locked up alone 
The grasp of the friendly hand made with the Murderer. It was the cven- 
waver, for a moment, the heavy sba- ing of tljc Sabbath. Some rain had 
dow of death which hung upon him— fallen, and the sun had not been I 015 
and he grasped it. The voice breath- set without doors: but for the IjS 



u the drowning man gasps at the and some of my religious friends, h^ 
bubble of air which he draws down sat with us until the houroflockiiig- 
with him in sinking—or as a few up, when, at the su gg estion of the 
drops of rain to him at the stake, gaoler, they departed. I must con- 
around whom the fire is kindleil and iess their “ good niglifc,** and the sound 
hot. This, alas I we mw not as we of the heavy door, which the gaofer 
Mgbt to have donei^ut when the lockedaftcrbim,when]iewenttoac- 
Wfnkin^ wretch, at the Word mercy," company them to. dhe outer-gate of 
laid hu hM upon our shoulder and the gaol, soundcd“ heavily on my 
maned||&, sanguine in enthusiasm, heart. 1 felt a sudden shnnk within 
deemed irUeep repenunce. Whenhis roe, as their steps quickly ceased to 
brow Memed smooth for a space»-at be heard upon Uie stone suirs—and 
the sound of Eternal Life, we thoiii^t when the distant prison door was fi- 
^ as « a brand watch^ from ^e nally closed, I watched the last echo, 
burning. In the forward pnde ^for I had for a moment forgotten my 
pride it was) of human perfectMity, companion. When I turned round, 
we took him-4iiro the Muidweiw^ lie was i!ttmg on the side of his low 

115®” P”* the head of it, tup- 

tecuoo., We prayed with him—we porting hia head by hU elbow agaiiut 
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the wall, apparently in a state of half 
stupor. He was motionless, excepting 
a sort of convulsive movement, be« 
twcen sprawling and clutching of the 
dngors of the right hand, which was 
extended on his knee. HU shrunk 
cheeks exhibited a deadly ashen pale¬ 
ness, with a slight tinge of yellow, the 
effect of Coiidnement. His eyes were 
glossy and sunken, and seemed in 
part to have lost the power of gazing. 
They were turned with an unmeaning 
anti vacant stare upon the window, 
where the last red streak of day was 
faintly visible, which they seemed 
vainly endeavouring to watch. The 
sense of my own situation now recoil¬ 
ed strongly upon me; and the sight 
of the wretch sitting stiffened in quiet 
(for it was no better,) affected 

me with a faint sickness. I felt that 
an effort was necessary, and, with 
some difficulty, addressed a few cheer¬ 
ing and consolatory phrases tu the mi¬ 
serable creature I had undertaken to 
support. My words might not—but 
I fear my lone was too much in uni¬ 
son with his feelings, such as they 
WIT.*. His answer was a few inarti¬ 
culate muctcrings, between which, the 
spasmodic twitching of his fingers be¬ 
came more apparent than before. A 
noise at the door seemed decidedly to 
rouse him ; and as he turned his head 

with a sudden effort, I felt relieved to 
see the gaolci enter. He was used to 
Rucli scenes ; anrl with an air of com¬ 
miseration, but in a tone which lacked 
none of the firmness witli which he 

habitually spoke, he asked the un¬ 
happy man sonic question of his wel¬ 
fare, .'Uid scorned satisfied with the 
head-shake and inarticulately mutter¬ 
ed repUesof thcagaiii drooping wretch, 
if they were expected, and of course. 
Having directed the turnkey to place 
some wine and slight refreshments on 
the table, and to trim the light, he 
told me in a whisper, that my friends 
would be at the prison, with the 
clemyman, at the hour of six; and 
bidding the miierable convict and 
myself, after a cheering word or two, 
“ goodnight,*’ he departed—the door 
was closed—and the Murderer and I 
were finally lefl together. 

It was now past the hour of ten 
o’clock; and itl^camemy solemn du¬ 
ty to take heed, that the last few 
hours of the dying sinner SMsed not, 
without such comfort to hlsstniggliog 
soul as human help might hold out. 
After reading to him some passages of 


the gospel, the most apposite to bli try¬ 
ing state, and some desultory and tin- 
connected conversation,—for the poor 
creature at times seemed to be unable, 
under Ins load of horror, to keep hit 
ideas connected further than as they 
dwelt upon his own nearing and un¬ 
avoidable execution,—I prevailed up¬ 
on him to join in prayer. He at this 
time appeared to be cither so much 
exhausted, or labouring under so much 
lassitude from fear and want of rest, 
that I found it necessary to take bis 
arm and turn him upon his knees by 
the pallet-side. The hour was an aw¬ 
ful one. No sound was hea;^ save an 
occasional ejaculation between a sigh 
and a smothered groan from the 
wretched felon. The candle burned 
dimly; and as I turned I saw, thou^ I 

scarcely noticedit at theiQMnient,adim 
insect of the moth speoM, fluttering 
hurriedly round it, the.sonnd of whose 
wings mournfully filled up the pauses 
of myself and my companion. When 
the nerves are strained to their utter¬ 
most, by such trifling circumstances 
arc wc affected. Here, (thought I,) 
there has been no light, at such an 
hour, for many years; and yet here is 
one whose office it seems to be to watch 
it! lily spirit felt the necessity of some 
exertion ; and with an energy, for 
which a few minutes bcforel had hard¬ 
ly dared to hope, I poured out my soul 
in prayer. I besought mercy upon the 
blood-stained creature who was grovcl- 
lingbcsidcme—I asked that repentance 
and peace inightbc vouchsafed him— 
I begged, for our Redeemer's sake, 
that his last moments might know 
that untasted rapture of sin forgiven, 
and a cleansed soul, which faith alone 
can bring to fallen man—I conjured 
him to help and aid me to call upon 
the name of Clirist; and I bade him 
put off life and forget it, and to trust 
in that name alone—I interceded that 
his latter agony might be soothed, and 
that the leave-taking of body and soul 
might be in quietness and peace, 
he shook and shivered, end nattm 
clung to the miserable straw of exist¬ 
ence which yet floated upon the wide 
and dismal current of oblivion, and 
hf groaned heavily and muttered, 
'No, nO! no I” as if the vc^ idea of 
death was unbearable, even for a mo¬ 
ment ; and " to die,'* even to him dtat 
nmst, were a thing impossible, and 
not to be thought cu or named. And 
as 1 wresded with the adversary that 
b ad dominion oviv him, he burira his 
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shrunk tsd convulsed features in the 
covering of his miseraUe |AUet; while 
bis fingers twisted and writhed about, 
like so many scotched snakes, and his 
low, sick moans, made the very dun^ 
geon darker. 

When I lifted him from hia kneel¬ 
ing position, he obeyed my movement 
like a tired child, and again sat on the 
low pallet, in a state of motioiilesa and 
unreBisting torpor. The damp sweat 
stood on my own forehead, though 
not so cold as on his ; and I poured 
myself out a small portion of wine, to 
ward off die exhaustion which 1 be¬ 
gun to feel unusually strong upon me. 
I prevailed upon the poor wretch to 
swallow a little with me; and, as I 
broke a bit of bread, I thought, and 
spoke to him, of that last repast of Him 
who came to call sinners to repent¬ 
ance; and mbthought hia eye grew 
lighterthan it was. Thesinkingframe, 
exhausted and worn down by anxiety, 
condnetnent, and the poor allowance 
of a felon's gaol, drew a short respite 
from the cordial; and he listent:d to 
my words with something of self-col- 
lectedne&s—albeit slight tremblings 
fD^bt Bliil be seen to run along his 
serves at intervals; and his features 
eoUapaed, ever and anon, into that 
momentary vacuity of wildness which 
the touch of despair never fails to 
give. I endeavoured to improve the 
occasion. 1 exhorted him, for his 
Boul's sake, and Uie relief of that 
which needed it too much, to make a 
full and unreserved confession, not 
only to God, who needed it not, but 
to man, who did. 1 besought him, 
for the good of all, and as he valued 
his suals health, to detail the parti¬ 
culars of his crime, but Aig cyo fell. 
That dark enemy, who takes care to 
leave in the heart just hope enough to 
keep despair alive, tongue-tied him ; 
and he would not—even now—at the 
eleventh hour—give up the vain ima¬ 
gination, that the case of his compa- 
vtm mi^t yet be confounded with 
Ml, to the escape of both—and vain it 
waa. It had not betn felt advisable, 
BO ihr to make him acquainted, with 
the truth, that this bad already*been 
sified and decided; and 1 judged ibis 
to be tbe time. Again and again I 
ui^ed otmfetsion upon him. 1 put it 
to him that this act of justice might 
now be done for its own sake, and for 
that of the cleansing from i^t 9i bis 
suined spirit. I told him, dnally, 
that It could no longer prqloicUee him 


in this world, where his fate was writ* 
ten and sealed, for that bis companion 
was reprieved, I knew not what 1 did. 
Whether the tone of my voice, untu- 
tewed in such business, had rai^d a 
momentary hope, I know not—but the 
revulsion was dreadful. He stared 
with a vacant look of sudden horror 
—a look which those who never saw 
cannot conceive, and which—(the re¬ 
membrance is enough)—I hope never 
to see again—and twisting round, roll¬ 
ed upon hU pallet with a stifled moan 
that seemed tearing him in piecra. As 
he lay, moaning and writhing back¬ 
wards and forwards, the convuldous 
of his legs, the twisting of his Angers, 
and the shiverings that ran through 
hia frame were terrible. 

To attempt to rouse him seemed 
only to increase their violence—us if 
the very sound of the ))uinun voice 
was, under his dreadful circumstancts, 
intolerable, as renewing the sense of 
reality to a reason already clouding, 
and upon the verge of temporary de- 
liquium. He was the picture of de¬ 
spair. As he turned liis face to one 
side, T saw that a few, but very few 
hot tears had been forced from his 
glassy and blood-shot eyes; and in his 
writhings he had scratched one cheek 
against his iion bedstead, the red dis¬ 
coloration of which contrssU’d sadly 
with the deathly pallidness of hue, 
which his visage now shewed: during 
his struggles, one shoe had come otl^ 
and lay wihectled on the damp stone- 
floor. The demon was triumphant 
within him; and when he groaned, 
the sound seemed scarcely that of a 
human being, so much had horror 
changed it. 1 kneeled over him,—but 
in vain. He heard nothing—he felt 
nothing—he knew notliing. but that 
extremity of prostration to which a 
moment’s respite would be Hives’ drop 
of water—and yet in such circum¬ 
stances, anything but a mercy. He 
could not bear, for a moment, to think 
upon hu. own death—a moment's re¬ 
spite would only have added new 
strength to the agony—He might be 
dead; but could nut **—dieand in 
the storm of my agitation and pity, X 
prayed to the Almighty to relieve him 
at once from sufferings which scorned 
too horrible even to be conteroplati d. 

How Jong this tempest of despair 
ooutinue^l do not know. All that I 
can recal^ji that after almost lodog 
my own recoUection mder 
tiM of the Bocse, I auddtnly pemvoA' 
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that his moani were less loud and 
coQtinuouaj and tliat I ventured to 
look at hiin^ which I had not done fur 
some space. Nature had become ex* 
haustcd, and he was sinking gradual* 

Iv into a stupor, which seemt^ some* 
thing between sleep and fainting. This 
relief did not continue longhand as 
soon as 1 saw him begin to revive 
again to a sense of his situation, I made 
a strong effort, and lifting him up, 
seated him again on the pallet, and, 
pouring out a small quantity of wine, 
gave it him to drink, not without a 
forlorn hope that even wine might be 
permitted to aiford him some little 
strength to bear what remained of his 
misery, and collect his ideas for his 
last hour. After a long pause of re¬ 
turning recollection, the poor creature 
got down a little of the cordial, and as 
I sat by him and supported him, 1 be¬ 
gan to hope that Iuh spirits calmed. 
Ho held the glass and sipped occasion¬ 
ally, and appeared in some sort to 
listen, and to answer to the words of 
consolation 1 felt collected enough to 
Oder. At this moment the low' and dis¬ 
tant Hoimd of aclock washcard, distinct¬ 
ly striking oni'. The ear of despair is 
uick;—and as he heard it, he shud- 
ered, and in spite of a strong effort 
to suppress his emotion, the glass had 
nearly talicn from his iiand. A severe 
nervous rtsilessness now rapidly grew 
upon him, and he eagerly drank up 
one or two small portions of wine, 
with which I supplied him. His fate 
was now evidently brought one de¬ 
gree nearer to him. He kept his gaze 
intently and unceasingly turned to the 
window of the dungeon. His mutter¬ 
ed replies were incoherent or unintel¬ 
ligible, and his sunk and weakened 

eye atrained painfully on the grated 
window, as if he momentarily expect¬ 
ed to see the Arst streak of the dawn 
of ^at morning, which to him was to 
be nighL His nervous agitation gra¬ 
dually became horrible, and his mo- 
tiont stronger. He seemed not to have 
resolution enough to rise from his 
Beat and go to the window, and yet to 
have an overpowering wish or impulse 
to do so. The lowest sound startled 
him—but with this terrible irritation, 
his muscular power,before debilitated, 
seemed to revive, and his action, 
which was drooping and languid, be¬ 
came quick and angular. L^an to 
be seiM wish an undefiirea sense of 
fear and alarm. In vain 1 oombalad 
4 t i it grew upon me > and X bad aX- 
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most risen from mv seat to try to make 
myself lieard, ana obtain, if possible, 
assistance. The loneliness of the gaol, 
however, rendered this, even, if at¬ 
tempted, almost desperate—the sense 
of duty, the dread of ridicule, came 
across me, and chained me to my seat 
by the miserable criminal, whose state 
was becoming every minute moredread- 
ful and extraordinary. 

• « • • 

Let us not scorn or distrust our ob¬ 
scurest misgivings, for we ate strange¬ 
ly constituted; and though the evU 
deiice for such conclusions often be in 
a manner unknown to ourselves, they 
are not the less veritable and just. 
Exhausted by the wearing excitement 
and anxiety of my situation, I had for 
a moment sunk into that conAised ab¬ 
sence of mind with which those who 
have been in similar eircumstances 
cannot be unacquainted, when my 
iTiiseriiblu companion, with a convul¬ 
sive shudder, grasped my arm sudden¬ 
ly. 1 was for a few seconds unaware 
of the cause of this emotion and move¬ 
ment, when a low, indistinct sound 
caught itiy ear. It was the rumbling 
of a cart, mingled with two or three 
suppressed voices; and the cart ap* 
pciired to be leaving the gate of the 
dismal building in which we were. 
It rolled slowly and heavily as if cum- 
brously laden, under the paved gate¬ 
way ; and after a few minutes, all was 
silent. The agonized wretch under¬ 
stood its import better than I did. A 
gust of the wildest despair came sud¬ 
denly over him. He clutched with his 
hands whatever met his grasp. Hii 
knees worked. His frame became agi¬ 
tated with one continued movement, 
swaying backwardd and forwards, al¬ 
most to falling ;»and his inarticulate 
complaints became terrific. I attempt¬ 
ed to steady him by an exertion of 
strength—I spoke kindly to him, but 
he writhed in my grasp like an adder, 
and as an adder was deaf: grief and 
fear hod horrible possession. 'hlLjw^ 
almost in a state of desperation—for Ae 
sight was pitiful. I at last endeavour¬ 
ed to awe him into a momentary quies¬ 
cence^ and strongly bade him at last to 
dielikeaman; but the word “ Death" 
had to him only the effect it may be 
supposed to have upon a mere animal 
nature and understanding—how could 
it have any other ? He tried to bear 
it, and eonld not, and uttering a ad- 
fled noise, between a yell and a moan, 
bo graspod hia own neck: Ids face ai« 
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sumid a dark red colour, and he fell 

into a state of stifled convulsion. 

• • • « 

When dosnair had vrrought ivith 
him, I lifted aim with difixeuity from 
the floor on which he had fallen. His 
relaxed features had the hue of death, 
and his parched lips, from a livid blue, 
became of an ashy whiteness. In ap¬ 
pearance he was dying; and in the 
agitation of the moment I poured a 
cousiderablc portion of the wine which 
had been left with us into a glass, and, 
after wetting bis temples, held it to his 
lips. He made an eflbrt to swallow, 
and again revived to consciousness; 
and holding the vessel flrmly in his 
hands, got down with difficulty and at 
intervals, the entire draught. When 
he found it totally cxbausteil, the glass 
fell from his hands; but he seized 
and held one^of mine witii a grasp to 
firm and iromlike that the contrast 
startled me. lie seemed to be invol¬ 
ved iirw confused whirl of sensations. 
He stared round the cell with a wiUU 
netifl of purpose that was appalling; 
and af\er a time, I begun to see with 
deep remorse, that the wine I had un- 
^ardedly given W’ss, as is always the 
.ease,: adding keenness to his agony 
4nd atrengtU to his despair, lie half 
rose onee or twice ana listened; all 
was silent*—when, after the pause of a 

minute or two, a sudden flt of desper¬ 
ation seemed to seize u]>on him. He 
rushed to the window, and hurriedly 
feurv'eying thearate8,wrcnchcdat them 
with a strength demonise and super¬ 
human, till the iron bars shook in 
their embedments. 

From tide period my recollections 
are vague and indistinct. I retnembvr 
strongly rcmoDstr«ting with the jxoor 
cieaturc, and being pushed away by 
hands which were now bleeding pro¬ 
fusely with the intense eflbrta of his 
awful delirium. 1 remember attempt¬ 
ing to Stop him, and hanging upon 
him, until the insane wretch clutcned 
i^e by the throat, and a struggle en- 
during which 1 suppese 1 must 
at len^b have fuinted or become in- 
sensib^i for the contest was long, 
consciouBnesB renbineu, 
4 C|rihS^d appalling. My tainting, 
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1 presume, saved my life, for the felon 
was in that state of maniacal despera¬ 
tion which nothing but a perfect unre- 
aiatingneRS could have evaded. 

AAer this, the first acnaation I can 
recall is that of awakening out of that 
state of stupor into which exhaustion 
and citation had thrown me. Shall 
1 ever forget it } The anxiety of 
aome of my friends had brought them 
early to the gaol; and the unusual 
noises which had been heard by some 
of its miserable inmates occasioned, 
1 believe, the doer of the cell in which 
we were, to be unlocked before the in- 
tendcfl hour. Keenly do 1 recollect 
the struggling again into painful con- 
Bciousress, the sudden sense of cheer¬ 
ing daylight, the sound of friendly 
voices, the changed room, and the 
strange looks of all around me. The 
passage was terrible to me: but I had 
yet more to undergo. I was recover¬ 
ed just in time to witness the poor 
wretch, whose prop and consolation I 
liatl undertaken to be, canied, ex¬ 
hausted and in nerveless horror, to the 
ignominious tree—his head drooping 
oil his breast, his ryes optming me¬ 
chanically at intervals, and only kept 
from fainting and utter insensibility 
by the unused and fresh morning air, 
which breathed in his face as if in 
cruel mockery. I looked once, but 

looked no more.’^I^et me hastm to 
conclude. I was ill for many weeks, 
and after recovering firom a nervous 
fever, was ordered by my physicians 
into the country. This was the first 

blessing and relief I experienced, for 
the idea of society was now terrible to 
me. I was secluded for many months. 
Time, however, who anicliorates all 
things, at length softcneil and wore 
away the sliarpcr parts of these im¬ 
pressions, but to this hour I dare not 
dwell ii]>on the events of that awful 
night. If I dream of them, although 
the horrors fall far short of the appal¬ 
ling reality, yet for the next sun I am 
discomposed, and can only seek for rest 
from thatAlinighty Tower,who, in his 
inscrutable providence, thought fit I 
should read a lesson so hideout, but 
—80 salutary.—Header, farewell. 


excellent relaterof the foregoing extraordinary narrative baa now been 
dead f(»aome years. Id giving it to the public, 1 am only carrying into effect 
hisownlbore than once expres^ wish and inten^. In attempting to do thii, 
1 have'adhered as oktscly aa posaibie to the atroiiPmd impwasive language in 
wb^ it waa narrated to me. Should there be any breast to which thw simm- 
i« it will not have been given in vam.—^T. 
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SOUND MORALITY. 

BY THE ETTHICK SHErUEBD. 


It is a grand thing, (rue and ge¬ 
nuine morality! If I were a minister, 
1 wad never preach up onything but 
just pure inoralitysaid Cuddy Cauld. 
rife to bis neighbour shepherd, MU 
chael Moody, one morning as they sat 
on the top of Lochfell, and cast their 
eyes over the fair dales of the West 
Border. 

An' what for wad yc no be preach- 
in’ ought but morality. Cuddy f Wc 
hae muckle need o* hearing some other 
sort o* doctrine than cauld morality, 
an' to hae some other thing to put our 
trust in, too, beside that." 

Quite wrong, my good fellow, I 
assure you. There is no doctrine 
which should he inculcated at all 
times, and in all places, but that of 
sound morality, because it is the bond 
of society and good manners, and goes 
to counteract the tnonnous moss of 
general turpitude within us.” 

** 1 dinna think that observation is 
quite applicable to usa:: Kcothineii.” 

Aiitl wherefore not applicable to 
Scotsmen ?” 

Because yc ken it is reported that 
wc arc unco subject to the Scots fid¬ 
dle. Now, if there war su* terra 
iriucklc turpentine within us, ane wad 
think it should act as a preventative.” 

Whew ! There's nac body can 
ever pet a solid argument frae you, 
but aft' ye ftce at a tangent into the 
wilds of absurdity.'* 

“ ril tell you what, my friend Cud¬ 
dy. As I take it, there's just as inucklc 
solidity in your morality as your tur¬ 
pentine—a^afF in a bletze. Have ye 
oiiy kind o' notion that ye arc a man 
o' sound moral principles ?” 

** I hope and trust that there has 
never been any great moral turpituilc 
perceivable in my character or de¬ 
meanour.” 

** Maybe sae, maybe aae. I hope 
it is true ; but let us bring things to 
the test. The ftrst an' leading error 
that we shepberda fa' into, is that o’ 
kissing the lasses. That's weel kend 
to be our besetting sin. Now, I dinna 
ihink you arc varu milty o* tbat, for 
there winna ane 6^ the lossea let you 
come near her, or touchjher. But 
Cuddy, wasna there ainoM kind o' 
queer story about a wild young wife, 
M neighbour o' yours? Was there none 


o'—what is’t you ca' the thing, then ? 
Moral something?” 

** X don’t know if there was any 
great depravity or moral turpitude in 
the action, supposing it to be true, for 
argument sake, if the consarcination 
of their conjug^ity is taken into ac¬ 
count.” 

There for it! There goes sound 
morality, full sail afore the vrind o’ 
delusion ! I’ll tell you what, neigh¬ 
bour Cuddy, when a man has to mo¬ 
dify the law o’ God to suit his sinfu' 
propensities, it is a braw easy way o' 
squaring his accounts. The moral 
law is gayan explicit on that point ; 
and yet, try it a' {)oint by point, an' 
you will find that you have not only 
broken the whole law, by being guilty 
of one breach, but broken tlie sum totu 
of all the righteous commandments. 
For instance, I dinna ken if ever you 
idlied ony o' your neighbours; but 
that you haeiia used a’ lawfu' endea¬ 
vours to preserve their lives, 1 keu 
wcel. For do yon no mind when ve 
were gawn awa^ to the courting alow, 
that ye persuadit me i^inat my ain 
conviction, to venture on the ice, and 
after I had gaen down ower the lugs, 
and was within a hairsbreadth o’ being 
drowned, ye war a* the time lying 
laughin'sac, that ane might bao bound 
you wi* a strac? What kind o' mo¬ 
rality was that? I trow, right near 
morfa/ity to me. And mair be token, 
I dinna think ye wad steal ane o’ your 
neighbour's sheep, but weel do yc like 
to get a pluck o’ gerse at a quiet 
corner.” 

My dear fellow, there was no mo¬ 
ral turpitude there. That was proba¬ 
bly because 1 know that neighlmur to 
be daily getting part of his grass from 

me.” 

Ay, that's just the way wi* a' you 
grand moral men! Ye never square 
your actions to the law, but the law 
to your actions. But tbat la just the 
way \ri' poor human nature; when¬ 
ever she tries to uplift hersell, she is 
degraded. And particularly in this, 
that 1 never yet knew a grand de- 
daimer on the principles of sound mo¬ 
rality, who ever was an upright, <dui- 
ritable, and amiable character; and I 
hardly ever knew a man of humility, 
who placed hU hopes on the works of 
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another who had stood in hia stead, 
that was not a model of what the 
other inculcated. But the best way o* 
settling a' these p^ts atween herds, 
is by instances, aiMijrt I rcrocxnber a 
beautifu" ane, Til juat tell yon it 
Weel, ye see there are twa towns 
stand near other, no very far frae here, 
and we ahall distinguish them by the 
twa names that tlieir neighbours ca' 
them, Tko Gude town, and The Bad 
town. They belang baith to the same 
parish, but far frae being friendly wi* 
ane anoUier; for the fo'ks o' the gude 
town scorn to associate wi’ the others. 
Now, there was a body in the bad 
town that they ca'd Betty lUe, wha 
let out lodgings to poor fo’ks, at a 
penny Uie night, and a wtel hllod 
nouae she often had, though her lod¬ 
gers waroa just the niaist respecifu / 
the community. Yet, 1 believe mony 
a good Christian, and mony a humble 
heart, wha hadna great routh o’ the 
^ings o’ this warld, were obliged, at 
times, to take shelter aueath Betty's 
roof. Ilk ane paid Itis penny as he 
came in, und there were nae questions 
asked ; and whatever else they wanted 
. paid for afort-hand. 

there was ae night, amang 
a woman and htr daughter 
ciMrie'ifD for lodgings, paid their two* 
pence, aud went away to a bed in the 
end wh^ the women slept, without 
adcing for any thing to eat or drink. 
The woman had the appearance of 
having seen better days, for in her 
manners she was a lady, although in 
her looks much emaciated; and the 
little girl, scarcely ten years of age, 
was as bt«uttful as a cherub. Betty 
had learned long before to read in the 
looks and bearing of her customtrs the 
precise state of their finances; so, 
when the rctonietl from shewing this 
pair to their bed, she said to the rest 
of her burly customors, * I fear that 
pmr body an’ her bit lasMe are rather 
run short o’ the ncedfil*, for I’m unco 
far misCsen gin they haena mair need 
o* their supper than ony o' us hae the 
night, an yet thc^y hae ordered nae- 
thing. I hae Just been thinkin’, if ye 
could hae spared mejiappenies a-piece, 
I wad hae added twa or three mysel*, 
an' bought some^ng good for mem. 
For, dye ken, the pow wee lassie’s 
gfMdn cf hunger f** 

‘if' deil hae them! wha earea 


QJone, 
quo a grue« 



for rattans like them?' 
some Scots tinkler. 

** I waudn’t be mynded to help 
wonysooken trash for my own peart,” 
said an English gaberlunzie. 

The buddies *11 mubby hae sum- 
thing alangs wee thum. Far de they 
cumm frse ?” said an Aberdeen man. 

And, by my shoul and body, man, 
and what is the matter where they 
come from, or where they are going 
either, if they are to be after dying .of 
hunger in the first place ? And, be 
Jasus, if you will all give a penny a 
piece, I will give iny lust one, before 
the dare shouls should be under the 
death-warrant of hunger,** said a rag¬ 
ged irishman. 

llerscl pc liafing no shange, else 
she would pe kifiing tern a pawpee,” 
said Nicol IStiaw, an old Highlander, 
who sat with a snuff’-horn in hts liand, 
and which horn had a simfi-spoon, 
a hare's foot, and a necsepike append¬ 
ed. 

" 0, but I'll gie you change, honest 
man,” said Betty Rae. ** Wliat is the 
soom ye want changed ?” 

^haw winkid with the oneeye, and 
looked silly with the other, like one 
catched in a fault, brushed bis nose 
with the hare's foot, and replied, 
** She pe fery pad shange in tis pad 
town.” 

Paddy losing patience, cursed them 
all for hard, hearted rascals, and pull¬ 
ing down a decanter of tin. he ran out, 
and after an abaence^of about ten 
ndnutes returned with a penny roll, 
and a brimming decanter of sweet- 
milk, warm from the cow. 

** Where got you these, Paddy ? 
How came you by these?” was asked 
by all. 

“ Pray thee don't be after bothering 
people with so many questions just 
now,” said Paddy, and rushed with 
his earnings ban to the poor woman's 
bed. 

** Oho, mistress, and so you thought 
to chate us out of your swate com¬ 
pany, and go supperless to bed ? But 
may Shant Patrick be tny namhe* if 
you shall do so. Oh botheration, no! 
And this little dare shoul too ? Why 
Paddy Murphy would rather be after 
wanting his supjier twenty times than 
the swate little darling should be fa* 

mishing^ih hunger. And, oh, I de- 
dare anM|^are that she must be after 
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dhying already, for her belly ia not 
bigger nor a paraito. Tliat*a my awate 
honey! Take your aupper heartily I 
And when it ia done you ahall hare 
plenty more.” 

In this manner did Paddy Murphy 
run on all the while the halt-famiaWl 
pair were at their meal. A Scotsman 
would have tried to discover their 
names, friends, or qualities. An Eng* 
liahman, if they had any connexion 
with any mercantile house; but Paddy 
had no conception of any thing of the 
sort. When he returned to the kitchen 
he could neither tell who they were, 
whence they bad come, or whither 
they were going, but only that they 
were there ; that he was sure of, and 
had been very hungry, but he had 
cured tliem of that disease. 

There having, by this time, been 
some interest excited about the two 
strangers, Hetty llae went to recon¬ 
noitre farther, and returned with 
word that the poor woman was very 
ill, and like dying, for that *Uhemeat 
had taken her by the heart, and she 
was a’ drawn thegither wi* pain.” She 
ailded farther that the w'oman was a 
minister's daughter, and belonged to 
the Highlands, but her husband had 
been killed in the wars, and she was 
left diStitute, und fur from home. 

** Hut, poor woman, hIic’II never see 
liame,” said Betty, mournfully, an' 
what’s to come o' her bit bonny help¬ 
less bairn, the Lord only kens!” 

This observation made Paddy wipe 
Ilia eyes, but ho could ilo no more, for 

he had spent his last penny on a roll 
for her, and stolen the milk, by milk¬ 
ing some of Squire Hardy’s cows; 
and BO Paddy was obliged to content 
himself with blessing them a hundred 
times or two, and praying that Jasus 
and Shant PutricK would take the 
swate darlings under their care. But 
old Nicol Shaw, hearing they belonged 
to tlic Highlands, after a good deal of 
hesitation and exclamations of pity, 
actually, at last, untied his cotton 
neckcloth. Below it there was another 
one, which he also loosed; and froxn 
a knot in the inner corner of that, and 
which corner lay exactly in the hollow 
part of his neck, he took a small par¬ 
cel of gold pieces, and gave hit hostess 
one in excdiange for silver. What 
part of that be gave to the sugbr er next 
day be kept to himself. 'Bi||^nst of 
the lodgers auipected that hamd given 
hei nt^tns; but in this they were 
iimog, as anmards became maniikit. 


The next day, the neiber wa ao 
ill at to be unabk to lift her bead, and 
old Betty Rae, who had long been 
oompelleu, by uncertain ebaraeten 
among whom she wlc, to give no¬ 
thing for nothing, was aadly pQuled 
how to act, for a uck person in her 
dormitory was a blow to ner tmainess ; 
so, after a private conference witli 
Nicol Shaw,' she set away over to the 
good town, to the parish minister, to 
lay the case before him and his ses¬ 
sion. 

Now, this parish minister, It is well 
known, is the most brilliant and most 
strenuous preacher up of good works 
in the whole kingdom. Sound moral¬ 
ity is with him, like you, all and all; 
the only path to Heaven and to hap¬ 
piness ; yet no kind or disinterested 
action has ever been recorded, even in 
the traditions of his parish, of this 
man. So, when told that Betty Hae 
wanted him, he said, he had nothing 
to say to Betty Bac; she was always 
seeking something for some of her de¬ 
linquent customers. Betty, however, 
told the servant girl, that she would 
not leave the manse till she had spoke 
with the minister, who was obligw io 
lift bis window reluctantly, &nd;:;:i& 
the intruder’s business. 

** Troth, sir, it is joost neither ItSS 
nor inair than this. There is an of¬ 
ficer’s widow taken ill at my bit house 
owerbye yonder, and lying, 1 fear, at 
the point o’ death. She has a follower, 
too, poor woman 1 a dear, kind-heart¬ 
ed, little girl. An’ ye ken, sir, I can- 
na afford to maintain them, an’ get 
skeel for them, an’ nurse them ; sae 
yc maun consider, an say what fund 
is to draw on for this purpose.” 

l>raw on your own funds, Mrs 
Rae, since you have been so impru¬ 
dent as to encumber yourself with 
such lodgers; get quit of them the 
best way you may. Vour house, by 
drawing l^^gars about it, ia a perfect 
nuisance in the parish.'* 

I won my bread as honestly, and 
a great deal bardlier than ye do, sis, 
an’ yet 1 dinna joost irnet to my good 

warka^ awthegither. But 1 hae nae 
ither meant o* kteping mysell out o* 
your parish Ainds, and think 1 ratbtr 
deserve praise than blame for my poor 
exertions. But that’s naething to the 

purpose; tell me whai’a to be dm 
wi* the poor lady an' her bakn, for, 
aa the head o’ the oessiou, you are 
bound to see after her, that I ken; 
an* gin 1 dinna get a aatisfaetory an* 
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swer, ni lay her down at your door 
in the course of an hour/* 

There was nothing terrified the 
ininiBter so much as UiiB> and that 
Betty kcnd weet. Sodie then judg^ 
it proper to come to terms with this 
hostess of the poor, by asking to what 
parish the woman belonged, and what 
was her name } 

** Alack-a-day, sir, I fear she is far 
frae her native parish/* said Betty; 
** for they ca’ it Abemethy, on a great 
river ca'd the Spey, that rises boroegate 
i* the Hcclands, near the North Pole; 
and her name's Mistress M'Queen, 
and 8he*B a minister's daughter. An* 
as ye hae daughters o* your ain, sir, 
an' dinna ken what they may come to, 
ye should open your heart to the con¬ 
dition o* the poor woman, wha has 
seen better days/* 

^ Why, Mrs Rae, there is only one 
rule in our parish laws, which is this: 
—Wc must convey her to the next 
parish. That paritih to the next ngain, 
and so on, tiU she rcaclt her own. I 
have no power of ordering anything 
farther/* 

** Than yc may save yoursell the 
^ublc of ordering that, air, for if 
to lift her out o* her ikd just 
now, and pit her intii a cart, ye may 
as weel hing her ower a bauk at aince, 
or cut off her head au' be done wi’ her. 
Sae, for the sake o’ Christian charity, 
ye maun think o' some itlier plan for 
the present; tor I am mistaen gin ye 
be lang fashed wi’ her. A little wine, 
or as mucklc siller as wad hire the 
carter, wad hae bt en a mair feasible 
award frae anc that’s sac keen o’ good 
warks.” 

\Miy, Mrs Uae, since she is so 
very badJy, it would be dangerous to 
take her out—Most dangerous! and 
the person who did it might be tried 
for murder. Therefore, I think your 
bcHt way is to keep the woman and 
child, and I shall represent the case 
at our quarterly meeting.” 

** Jjj, ay, sir! weel I ken that’s a 
get o^'for fear I bring her to your 
door. But take yc care, an* be upon 

? ’our guard, for 1 maun e'en try to 
ook to ih^sell, as weel as you. An’ 
O, it will be lang afore ye find out 
ony Tcdroas for me. As the auld tang 
say*. 


* To seek fer warm wafer aoetth cauld 

KbMif it Is a grit fcllye* 

grace of a graceless, fi^ 
tBcr^ is nae mercy for mine or me.* * 


But auld Betty Rae waa only hard 
and niggardly by habitual practice, it 
being by pennies and half-pcnniea that 
she made her livelihoo<1; for she had 
many of the tender feelings so natural 
to a woman, and so inherent in a true 
Christian. She never thought of part¬ 
ing with the stranger, unless she could 
procure a better lodging for her, which 
she had little hope of, knowing the 

fountain head at which she had to 
apply. But she did hope to secure 
some remuneration for the expense 
and trouble she was likely to incur. 
She was mistaken. The minister, who 
had on his dressing-gown, retired to 
his study, to continue the penning of 
his splendid eulogium on good works, 
but left such pour devils as Betty 
Kae to the practice of them. 

As Betty went home, she could not 
help entertaining some severe reflec¬ 
tions on, ** the hale fa.dnonable prin¬ 
ciple o' gude warks," as she termed 
it; and as she was buying some wine 
and cordials from Christopher Little, 
she says to him, “ Gudesake, gie me 
fair weight an’ mcabure, Kirsty ! Hut 
I believe yc’rc a man o’ tound mora¬ 
lity ?" 

Ay, just sac an sac, Bessie, neigh¬ 
bour like." 

** Ye dinna expect that your gude 
wnrks arc to tak yc till Heaven then— 
do ye?” 

“ If wc had nae ither grip, I Aar 
you an' I wad hae baith but a poor 
chance, Bcbsie." 

Ay, like enougli. But d’}C think 
our minister’s are bure enough to tak 
him there ?” 

Our iniiiistcr's! 0 I coudna s-ay 
about that, for it in the first titnecvir 
1 heard tell o’ them." 

“ Ah, ye’ve a way, Kirsty! But 
(here’s nae fun i* my mind ; Jorl hac 
a poor dying widow lady i’ my house, 
an' tlie mimster winna help me wi* 
ony thing but a cart to take her a\vay 
in. 

*'Shc maun be ill-looking, I Aar. 
An* in that case the parsun’s resolu¬ 
tion is <]ui(c orthodox—because yc 

ken, Bessie, gude warks shoudna be 
cxttndit to aught that’s no beautifu* 
in itedf—Eh ?" 

Bessie smudged and Icugh at the 
shopman’s Insinuations, and rcturne<l 
home with a physician, who prescri bed 
to he^toitient; and in short, for a 
whole mtarter of a year there was not 
a pood thing that the bad town could 
produce, that Mrw McQueen was not 
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treated with. Neither did Betty ever 
apply any more to the minister; and 
instead of doing her house il]> the 
singular act of benevolence raised her 
character so high among her motley 
cufltomers, that they were proud of 
counting acquaintance with her; and 
her bouse b^me so well frequented^ 
that she was obliged to take in an as¬ 
sistant^ and raise the price of her lodg¬ 
ings. She grew particularly attache 
to the little girl^ Annabcll M'Queen^ a 
perfect pattern of comeliness and kind¬ 
ness of heart. Betty oilen insinuated 
to the suH'ercr, that she should write 
to her friends in the north, but this 
she always declined complying with, 
from what motive was not understood, 
but it was most probably from an 
aversion at being found in such mean 
circumstances. 

However, after three months* con- 

Hnemcnt in Betty Kac*s house, the 
poor woman was enamed to proceed 
on her journey homeward. Nor did 
she travel far on foot, for, near the 
village of Graitncy she got into a 
coacii. and ilic driver afterwards de¬ 
clared that she paid her fare, and was 
set down in Edinburgh. No farther 
word was heard of her for many years, 
but the act of benevolence made Betty 
Rae's fortune. It was blazoned over 
the whole country what she had done, 
and what the minister of the gosjiel 
had refused to do ; and there was not 
a lady in the parish, and but few in 
the district, who did not send Betty 
presents. It was calculated that she 
got at least fifty presents, every one of 
which amounted in value to the whole 
sum expended on the invalid. And to 
crown all, at the next quarterly meet¬ 
ing of the heritors, a gentleman (Mr 
Ker of Holm) laid the case before the 
others, to the great shame and preju¬ 
dice of the minister, and got a Ub^al 
allowance for Betty. 

Now, mine hostcas of the mendi¬ 
cants chuckled in her sleeve, and took 
all this bounty with great thankful¬ 
ness and humility, after saying, Dear 
airs, dear aira 1 I had nae merit at a* 
ill sheltering the poor woman. How 
could ony Christian soul turn out a 
poor sick creature to dee at the back o* 
the dike ? Od, we may easily ken that 
by oursells. How w^ ony 6* us like 
to be turned out wi' a poor little or¬ 
phan i* our hand, to dee at^d back 
o* the dike ? Ibad nae merits a*, and 
I wish ye wadna mention it ony nudr, 
lior fear ye mak me as proud o* my 


gude warks an* sound morality, as the 
minister is o* his.** 

Now the truth is, that Betty had 
oome merit, but not half so much as 
the country supposed, or that you. 
Cuddy Cauldrife, are at this moment 
supposing; for there is another per¬ 
son whom we have long lost sight of, 
like the greater part of our lady no¬ 
velists, who introduce characters for 
the mere purpose of showing them off 
{vide The Lairds o* Fife, Rich and 
roor, and a thousand others.) But 
we must not quite lose sight of them 
all, though in a short talc like this 
one cannot get the mostroade of them. 
However, it will he remembered, that 
on the night of Mrs McQueen’s arri¬ 
val in the Bad town, there was lodged 
at Betty’s house a Scots itinerant tink¬ 
er, or ^psie, a character well known; 
an Englishman, who was an excise 
spy, and a great blackguard, and who 
subsequently got himself shot in an 
affray with smugglers, and well deser¬ 
ved it; an Irishman, who was on his 
way to the cast country for harvest, 
and who was at no loss to beg his way 
till he found work ; and an old High¬ 
lander, ycleped Nicholas Shaw, out 

more commonly denominated Old 
Nicicf or Nicol, in courtesy. This 
old carle, it will be remembered, chan¬ 
ged half a guinea with the landlady, 
in order to give the sufibrer a part of 
it; and had a short conference that 
night with Mrs M*Queen, from which 
he returned greatly agitated. 

Now, this old Niool Shaw was not 
a beggar, though be bad very much 
the appearance of one; for Nicholas 
in hia own’eountry of Strathspey, was 
accounted a very independent man: 
But an Englishman, or even a Scots 

Lowlander,lias no conception to what 
extent Highland frugality can be car¬ 
ried, esTOcially when there is any 
family cmject in view. The attach¬ 
ment of a genuine Highlander, in the 

first place, to his family; in the se¬ 
cond place, to his kinsfolk; and in 
the third and last place, to his whole 
clan, is beyond what any man but a 
Highlander can comprehend; and 
even m all these three, there arc but 
very small shades of ditl^rence ; for, 
in spite of existing areumstances, he 
still looks upon the clan at in reality 
one family, of which the chief is the 
parent—a charity extending beyond 
these,—her nain-sell does notoompre- 
beod. 

Old Shaw was one of those true- 
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occupied extensive ponesdoni ai a 
farmer, mostly from the Laird of 
C^ant, but m small part from the 
Duke of Gordon; aud these he had 
parted among hia tons alwa;^8 as they 
had been married, with a stipulation, 
that every one was to pay him so 
much annually; but to save hit sona 
from paying that annuity, he bub« 
jected bimself to every sort of toil, 
and eTery privation. He bad, at this 
time, gone ail the way from Badenoch 
to Norwich, in the vicinity of Lon* 
don, as topsmnn, on a drove of cattle 
belonging to Mr Maepheraon of Cor« 
rie-Beg, a neighbour of hie ; and 
though he had, by that meant, rea¬ 
lized a considerable sum, amounting 
to seven pounds, yet, in order to save 
every farthing, he had taken up his 
abode at ' the cheap lodgings' for a 
night. 

But, alack, for worthy old Nicol 
and bis well-earned purse both I For 
it was not destineii that either of 
them should leave the town so soon 
as intended. One word from the suf¬ 
ferer—the mere mention of her name 
and her family, riveted Nicholas 
Shaw to the spot; and that very 
night he entered into an agreement 
with Betty llae, under the most so¬ 
lemn promises of secrecy, that he was 
to pay all expenses incurred by the 
lady and her daughter, and the lodg¬ 
ings too, if he could. In the mean 
time, Betty was to try to get some 
assistance elsewhere, and better lodg¬ 
ings, if she could obtain them, at any 
expense save his own ; for being un¬ 
certain of the duration of her illness, 
he was, of course, uncertain of his 
ability to answer all demands. Betty 
could make nothing of the minister; 
could get no better lodgings, but she 
made her own lodgings as comfortable 
as it was in her power to make them, 
and that with the resolute purpose of 
ebarging nothing for them, should 
exigeucies render such a saciiiiee ne¬ 
cessary. And when the nursing is 
taken into account, really Betty had a 
good deal of merit. Every thing, how¬ 
ever, was paid punctually to « far* 
thing, lodnnn, Bursing, and outlay, 
by old Ni^mas, before ever Mrs Mc¬ 
Queen left her lodgings ; so that 
tb«'e waa acarcely ever such a wind- 

W come to the lot of a poor woman^ 
M did that night to Betty Rae, in the 
uarrivalof Mrs McQueen at the ** eheap 


But worthy old Nicol had now to 
brdn a new oceupactoiu For, terrU 
Bed that hu funda should run short 
before the lady got better, he had no 
other resource but to begin the beg- 
^Dg, which he practised with such ef¬ 
fect, as to hire rendered his success 
proverbial over all the dales of the 
West Border. His cuatom was to tra¬ 
verse all the remote places in the fore¬ 
noon, and pick up whatever was of¬ 
fered to him; but it was towards the 
everdngs that bis success was allege- 
tber unparalleled. He let his beard 
grow, and wore a tremendous tkran- 
dhUt or Highland dirk, in bis breast, 
BO that he became a most frightful and 
dangerous looking chap; and then, 
ere the sun went down, he began to 
aak lodgings, or * te quarter,* as he 
called it. One look at him was enough; 
he was dismissed with a penny, and 
very oft he induced goodwives to make 
It ** te tree pawpee to pay her supi^er 
and her bed.*’ Then away to another 
house, and anotlur, always with the 
same request for lodgings, without the 
least intention of accepting of them if 
offered; and never was he rcfiiiutl the 
penny at least, to pay for his bed. 
When any body appeared to hesitate 
about letting him in, he took care al¬ 
ways to show the handle of bis dirk 
in nis coat breast, which settled the 
bargain, and the halfpence were pro¬ 
duced. 

I heard a gentleman {Mr Knox) 
say, that wlieii he heard the genuine 
Highland twang at his door one night 
very late, he determined on letting the 
old man in for the night, and accosted 
him thus: ** I think you traved unco 
late, friend ? Whs arc ye that is saun 
asking quarters utthis time o’ night?** 
0, she just pe te )>ooi heelant 
pody tat whone of te Sassenach will 
pe Ihetting witin biin’s toor for te 
sake of Cot.** 

•* That’s very hard, man. What 

ails a' the fo'k at you, think yc }“ 

** Oo, she hafe cot te wort of peing 
fery pad on te tief and te moortor !** 
and as he said that, he pul hia band 
to the handle of his tfkeau»dhu, 

“ Aih I L— preserve us T ex¬ 
claimed Mr Knox, ** baith a thief and 
a murderer I Gudeaake gae sway about 
your business! There’s a saxpeiice 
ftmi get lodgings where you 

best ctn.^' 

In this manner did he persevere on 
evciT night Ull midnight, aye as long 
as there was a light In a window in 
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the whole valley; and always the later 
it grew, his alms ^ew the better, and 
were theinorercadily bestowed. About 

ten at night,, he would go through 
whole villages, insisting on having te 
quarter" at every door; and from every 
liuuKe he extracted something that the 
inmates might be quit of him. And 
then when no more was to be got, be 
lay down and slept in an out-house 
till the morning. His earnings ave¬ 
raged about hall'-a-crown a day. But 
twice every week he visited his cheap 
lodgings, attending to every wish and 
warn ol the broken-hearted suflircr 
and her darling child, without once 
liinting at the means he took of sup¬ 
plying their wants. Their discourse 
together was always in Gaelic, and 
Betty often remarked how the old pa¬ 
triarch's face w’uuldglow with a thank¬ 
ful benevolence when he perceived 
Mrs IM^tduecu'.s advancing state of 
coTivaUsceoce. He begged for her till 
she recovered, and never quitted her 
til! he landed her safe in the bosom of 
her own and her husband's friends in 
Straihs)>L'y. 

Now, Cuddy, this is what I call 
SOUND Mojt^i.iiY—pure practical mo¬ 
rality, niia.tulicratcd by any self-inte- 
rrsl or thcoretioul quibbling. I have 
ollcn cn\ie<l the letdirigs of this old 
lligbhindc r. There arc traits of be¬ 
nevolence in his cliaractcr that do ho¬ 
nour to human nature. To think of 
a respectable and independent old fur- 
iniT begging night and day to supply 
the couch of distress, appeared to me 
rather like a romance than a portrait¬ 
ure of real life." 

“ \Vhy, MrlMoody, it has only this 
fault. It w’ants generalization for true 
and splendid iTiagiiihuL-nce ; and the 
moral excellency of the action depends 
on the proximity or remoteness of the 
consanguinity of the parlies." 

** Tiiat’s surely an extraordinary 
grand speech for a herd. Cuddy ; I 
gie ye credit for that speech. ' The 
proximity or remoteness of consan¬ 
guinity !* Ha! ha! ha ! Excellent! 
Well, then, the deed had all the mo¬ 
ral excellence that could atiacli to it 
in that respect, for twelve years after¬ 
wards it came out that old Nicol Shaw 
and Mrs M'Queen were no otherwise 
related than being of the same clan^ 
anil he had heard her ftther proadt 
twice or thrice at the distrMtioD of 
the Sacramervt of the Supper. 

I said twelve years anerwarda, for 


it was jtitt so much that a handsome 
carriage stopped at the door of the 
cheap lodgings in the Bad town, out 
of which a beautiful lady looked and 
asked for old Betty Rae. The woman 
of the house answered that Betty 
bad gfen up business lang syn^ an* 
leeved like a leddy now," and pointed 
out the house. The carriage drove up 
to the door of a cleanly thatched cot¬ 
tage, and this beautiful creature, en¬ 
tering without ceremony, in one in¬ 
stant had old Betty in her arms. Bet¬ 
ty was confounded; and when the di¬ 
vine creature asked the raised-looking 
dame if she did not know her, she re¬ 
plied— 

Oo, deed no, deed no! how should 
1 ken a grand lady like you ? But Ts 
warrant ye're outher Lady Annandalc, 
or Lady Queensberry, or I.ady WesU 
eraw, come to speer about the auld 

story o* the olHcer's wi«low ?’* 

" Ah ! dear, dear Betty, and do 
you not remember yourown child, who 
sat SO often on your knee ? Do you 
not remember little Annabell M'- 
Queen ?” 

" Aih, gude sauf us to the day! 
ir ye her ? Oh, the blessings o’ the 
God o’ Heaven be on your bonny face. 
But ir ye really her ? Aili wow ! How 
is your dear blessed mother ? Is she 
leeving yet ? And how’s auld Nlcbl 
Shaw, poor man ? But gude aauf us to 
the day, where are ye gaun this gate ? 
O, yc maun forgie an auld doited body, 
for I'm sue happy, I neither ken what 
I'm doing or saying. I liac good rea¬ 
son to bl^a the day ye entered my 
poor door. It was a visit of an angel 
o' heaven to me; and there has never 
a night ganc ower this auld head on 
whilk 1 hae nae prayed for your wel¬ 
fare, and your mother’s, at the throne 
o' grace.” 

To cut short a long story, that was 
a happy meeting—Annabell was on 
her marriage jaun4—A lovelier flower 

never bloom^ on the banks of the 
Spey, and she was married to a baro¬ 
net, a moat amiable young man, while 
her mother was still living, healthy 
and happy, in the house of Colonel 
M'Queen, her husband's father. But 
neither of them ever forgot, or ever 
will forget, auld Betty Hoe and the 
cheap leggings i' the Bad town." 

Moukt BiKosa, 

14th ifajf, IflSO. 
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WILL AKD SANDY.' A SCOTS YASTOBAl 
JIV THS STTAXCK BHKrHBBV. 

It happen'd once n^n a day, ^ 

In the most pleasant month of May, 

I^n a year foretold langsyne, 

Tbe eighteen hundred twenty.nine. 

Of which enlighten'd martyrs said 
'Twould sec the dire foundation laid 
In kingdom or in isle adjacent, 

Of Scotland's ruin and debasement. 

Alack for my old native land, 
or the bold heart and ready hand; 

Of the wild mountain, moor, and bracken, 

1 hope these prophets were mistaken. 

Man cannot tell, chance as it may, 

A simple tale I only say, 

Of two young blithesome shepherd blades, 
With their good coUics and grey plaids, 
Who chanced to meet, near fall of night. 
Upon Mount*Benger's lofty height. 

The sun lay swathed, in vapours pale, 

Beyond the moors of Megget-dalc, 

And the mild gloaming's lovely hue. 

Her shades of purple and of blue, 

And radiance of her cherub breast. 

From golden window of tbe west. 

Told to the shepherd's practised eye 

That they were harbingers of joy; 

Angels of love sent forth to borrow 
For him a goodly day to-morrow. 

It was a scene that even the hind 
Could not survey with careless mind. 
Although accustom'd well to see 
Nature in mountain-majesty ; 

For every ray the welkin threw 

Slept on St Mary's mirror blue. 

In blushing glories, out of number. 

Like beauty in a mimic slumber. 

The Yarrow, like a baldrick briglit. 
Upon the vale lay bathed in light; 

And all her bums and branching rills, 

Like silver serpents of the hills ; 

While far around the eastern heaven. 

The dark-blue mantle of the even 
Was softly heaving up the sky. 

So silent and so solemnly, 

As if day's fading beauties bland 
Were shaded by an angel's hand. 

One portion more of mortal prime, 

A splendid shred of living time, 

Down in the Aades of Death was fading, 
And o'er its bier the pall was spreading. 

8ANX>y« 

Ah, Will! here we can locdc abroad, 

On all tbe goodness of our God. 

WeH^ee the heavens benignant smile 
On this beloved and favoOred isle. 
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Our Maker prompt the land to bleis^ 

And our hearts glow with thankfolness. 

But what avail these blessings sent. 

If by our rulers all misspent P 
It grieves me more than I can tell 
To see the King we loved so welh 
And Hero firm, whose course sublime 
Has been the marvel of our time. 

Betray the trust in them reposed. 

Abandon faith, and undisclosed. 

To have their perjured measures driven 
On, in 'the teeth of earth and heaven* 

Confound them oil i For I assever 
They’re all mansworn, and d ■ ■ for ever* 

WILL* 

Take time, take time, dear neighbour Sandy, 

Ere with rebellion’s birr I brand thee. 

There's such a thing, can you not see. 

As fierce and fell necessity; 

And here, I solemnly protest, 

I think that all’s done for the best 

If't will not work as hoped-—what then ? 

The Senate must annul't again; 

But glad am I, as one approver. 

That that most sickening plea is over ; 

For ay since I could climb a hill, 

We have been bother’d with that Bill. 

Uuin awaited the denial^ 

'Tis fair and just to make the trial. 

SANDY* 

Poor Will !-~Daft Will! think on the time 
'When o'er these heights and rocks sublime. 
Our fathers for the sacred cause 
Of truth, and liberties, and laws. 

From wrath of Popish tyrant’s slaves. 

No shelter found but in their graves; 

Hunted like bandits to the last. 

Their forms lay bleaching in the blast. 

Till found by shepherds on the waste, 

With Bibles in each bloody breast; 

And these were all were left to tell 
Their names, or in what cause they fell. 

Who thinks of that must think with pain. 

Of setting un that race again— 

Who, like tue devil, let them get 
But one small finger in the state. 

And soon they’ll wrench a hole therein, 

M^ill let both Pope and Popery in; 

And the Reformed relifpon must. 

Once more degraded, bite the dust. 

WILI.. 

The Lord forbid! as 1 shonl^ pray itj 
I dare not think it, far less say it: 

But wiser men than you or me 
In this expediency agree. 

As counterbalance to your clamours, 

1 take the Reverend Doctor Cbalmera, 

Whose heavenly and whose bold appeal 
' On my conviction placed the teal ; 

VoL* XXV. 8 U 
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Thomson and Inglis^ men of note ; 

Frank Ji’ffirey ana Sir Walter Scott; 

The world more to their judj^ent looks 
Than kings or queem, or lords or dnkes ? 
When ruling headi like these combine, 
What’s to be thought of yoms or mine ? 

6AKT)T. 

Of Chalmers I shall say bat little; 

He meddled with a point right kittle. 

And said what ill benme that day 
A Protestant divine to say. 

The best of men deceived may be; 

They have been so, and so was he; 

But bc‘11 yet live to change his boast. 

And see his error to his cost. 

I grieve for Thomson’s dereliction; 

But he’s so given to contradiction. 

That, feud and ferment to prolong, 

He’ll take a side lie knows is wrong: 
Jeffrey’s religious belief 
Ib something like himself—a brief; 

And though Sir Walter may be steady. 

He’s more than half a Pope already, 

Wliich I can prove a strict reality. 

From something said in Old Mortality: 

But though an angel stood on high. 

Even in yon bright and beauteous sky. 

And swore with right hand to the heaven, 
That rojHry's rightn should back be given,— 
1 would distrust the dire award, 

And dread a demon’s voice I heard. 

See yon—and hold your peace for ever,” 
Cried startled Will, with quake and quiver. 
And pointed to a dreadful guest 
That reared his pale form in the west. 
Standing upon a frieze of gold, 
lie fill’d the west with human mould; 

His eye scowl'd with the gleam of death. 

As if in sorrow and in wrath; 

His right hand like a polar ray. 

Was heaved above the milky way; 

The evening star kiihed like a gem. 

In buckler of hia diadem : 

And altc^ether such a lightness, 

Such angel features and such brightneai, 
Never appeared on Scottish aky, 

Or atartlM shepherd’s fearful eye. 

Will saw iu it the guardian sprite 
Of Erin, smiling with delight ; 

But Sandy knew the visitant, 

For Angel of the Covenant, 

Rising m wrath with lifted band. 

Indignant o’er a^lty land : 

To swear in language motion’d stronger. 

The church's time should be no longer. 

With beating hearts and bristling hair. 
Our shepherds left their mountain lair ; 

For the last moorcock of the fell> 

Had mounted ftom the heather bell, 

With rigid wing and crow elate, 
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And silent sunk beside hia mate. 

Hush’d was the pipe of grey curlew. 

And loueiy plover’s plaintive whew. 

The bleating kid had sought its dam. 

The ewe cowered down hevide the lamb ; 

And bogles of the darksome cleugh. 

Put on their robes of deadly hue 
The harden’d sinner to belay. 

And turn his steps another way; 

An cirier 8c<‘ne man never saw. 

From the dark cone of Benger-Law* 

Thu eastern emerald glimmered high. 

The polar bear bad oped his eye ; 

While, worst and drcadfullest by far. 

The giant of the western star 

Frown’d in his majesty sublime, 

O’er shadows of the western clime; 

Sooth it was time, one’s spirit feels. 

For our two herds to take their heels! 

Mount Bengkk, 

May 4, 1H29. 


ron THE ai.rum or miss —, nn ncii TrACHEn, at was oiskohn’s 

SCHOOl., ENEIETn. 


Imi'I.orkd for verse, I send you what I can; 

But you arc so exact a Frenchwoman, 

As 1 uin told, Jemima, that I fear 
To wound will) Kiiglish your Parisian ear. 

And think 1 do your curious volume wrong, 

With lines not written in the Frenchman’s tongue, 
i-lad I a knowledge equal to my will. 

With airy C/<on.v»n« I your leaves would fill; 
M'ith PubliiSt that should emulate the vein 
Of sprightly (rressot, or of La Fontaine; 

Or Svi'iu's Comiqut', that should approach the air 
Of your own favourite—rcuown’d Moliere. 

But at Tiiy suit the Aluae of France looks sour. 
And strikes me dumb! Yet what is in my power 
To testify respect for you,—I pray, 

Take in plain English—our rough Enfield way. 


C. Lamb. 


TO FMftfA, I.EAKNINO I.ATIN, AND ]>E8FOKI)1NO. 

Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears. 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face. 

Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous race: 

In few brief months thou Itost dune the work of years. 

To young beginnings natural are these fears. 

A right good scholar shalt you one day be. 

And tliat no distant one; when even uie. 

Who now to thee a star far off appears. 

That most rare Latinist, the Northern Maid— 

The language-loving Sarali* of the Lake*" 

Shall hail thcc Sister Linguist. This will make 
Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 

A recompense most rich for all their pains. 

Counting thy acquisitions their best ^iis. 

Mary Lamb. 


* Daughter of S. T. Coleridge, Esq.; an aeeomplished linguitt in the Greek and 
I^tin tongues, and translatress of a History of the Abipones. 
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COLIOQDIFS IN IRELAND REBfECTINO RECENT MEASURES. 


" WfLL, what do you think of 
* the measure ?' ” The question was 
addreued by a comfortable, well-con¬ 
ditioned citizen to a large, dark-coro- 
plexioncd man, of a brawny, museu- 
Jar make, and inclining to corpulency. 

“ 'J^ink of il!" he answered; “ I 
think of it as 1 always thought, that 
it is most ruinous. The Constitution 
has received a fatal blow. It may lin¬ 
ger a little while, but it cannot sur¬ 
vive much longer. It were almost 
time to think of writing its epitaph.** 
And yet,” rejoined the other, 
how many able men think otherwise. 
Wliat you consider poison, has been 
recommended as an * elixir to the 
state, as the only infallible remedy 
that possesses the property of confer¬ 
ring an almost ])erpetual longevity 
upon our iustitutioiis!” The dark 
man's countenance grew darker, as he 
sighed, and pronounced with bitter 
emphasis, Aye, * Motley is all the 
wear !* This is the age of quackery 
of every denomination, inidical, lite¬ 
rary, theological, and political! Ilut 
is it not surprising that, in the pre¬ 
sent case, the falsehood of the theory 
has not been collected even from the 
extravagance of its pretensions ? Sure¬ 
ly none but the veriest political quacks 
could have the audacious folly to clia- 
ractcrise the late measure as one whicli 
is to cfiect the regeneration of Ire¬ 
land.**—*Mn truth,the otlier answer¬ 
ed, “ their estimate of it tV extra¬ 
vagant, and savours not a little of 
quackery ; but if it do no more than 
a tithe of tire good upon which they 

calculate, it will be productive of no 
mean advantages.*’—** There are,** 
said his friend, ** a certain class of 
dupes, who, when the political em¬ 
pirics to whom they had pinned their 

faith have become bankrupts in pu^ 
lie confidence, still imagine that they 
will pay a shilling or twoiothepound. 
If it were not so melancholy, it would 
be amusing to sec their credulous 
binkeruif >uter the most exposed and 
explodiad dfelusions. But they will be 
unde^ved soon enough. The day is 
coming when they will see cause to 
bewail their bitted hopes and their 
misapplied confidence with a vain and 
a late repentance.**—** Aye, time will 
soon put thft^easure to the proof. 
Vou Know I'WmiW streDUOuaiy op« 


posed to it as yourself; but now that 
it has taken place, I wish I could look 
at it more cheerfully than you do.** 
—** I do not, I assure you,*’ said the 
other, ** look forward despondingly 
from choice: but it is impossible for 
me to shut my eyes to the fact, that 
the constitution of 1689 * has been 
broken in upon,* and that the best 
safeguard of the Protestant Church 
has been abandoned.'*—May not,” 
it was replied, ** the circumstances of 
the times both admit and require the 
modiBcation which has taken place 
There are many who say it is excil- 
Icnt, many who say it was necessary. 
I confess that I am not so conBclent 
as the one, nor would I, I hope, have 
proved so pusillanimous as the other. 
Nevertheless, as the measure Ao.v Li¬ 
ken place, 1 could wish to practise 
the make-believe upon myself, that it 
will not he ren/ injurious.”—** I,” said 
his unbending friend, “ cun practise 
no such make*believe. It is a mea¬ 
sure which contaminates the very life¬ 
blood of the state. The more I con¬ 
sider it, the less I can endure it. The 
King, in .setting his seal to it, has re¬ 
pealed the principle which seated his 
family on the throne.”—You will 
not,” it was answered, “ on tliat 
account, renounce your allegiance ?” 
—“ No,” was the reply. While I 
deeply deplore the Kmancipiiting Bill, 
it has been duly enacted by an autho¬ 
rity to which I am bound to submit. 
I will only say, that 1 could wish the 
case were one with regard to which 
rcspcctmight be more compatible with 
obedience. You know me too well to 
suppose that I will ever he found 
amongst the movers of sedition. Yet 
I am astonished at the apathy with 
which the nation has regarded this 
great counter-revolution.” 

** That am not I,” said one who had 
hitherto sat an almost unobserved, and 
apparently inattentive, listener to the 
preceding dialogue;—“ that ant not I. 
Public opinion has been long drifting 
to leeward respecting the great ques¬ 
tion which has been at length decided. 
The emancipators were daily gaining 
Strength and confidence. Year after 
year added to their friends and dimi¬ 
nished their enemies; and their event¬ 
ual triumph might be easily foreseen.** 

This was pronounced in a tone 
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which, if it did not command respect, 
certainly arrested attention. The speak¬ 
er looked like one who was accustom¬ 
ed to deliver his opinion with autho¬ 
rity. lie was about the middle age, 
and his ample forehead and medita¬ 
tive eye bespoke an intellect at once 
capacious and penetrating. His man¬ 
ner was calm and assured, and the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance benign 
and elevated, being, compared with 
that of the former speakers, ns much 
removed from the smirking mutabi¬ 
lity of tlic one, as from the solemn 
and unbending sternness of the other. 
Tile conversation was, for a short 
time, suspended, and both seemed 
much better disposal to listen than he 
seemed to speak. At length, the dark- 
complexioned gentleman observed, 
** It is true, the people have not spo¬ 
ken out as they should have done. 
Had the example of Penenden Heath 
been uuivorKally followed throughout 
the empire, the result might have been 
different. Knough, liowever, had been 
done to show Ministers how the 
people felt, and the present measures 
would iji.-ver have been pro])oscd had 
their petitions been rcgardeil." 

It may be so,” was the reply; 
** but tiiat is now a fruitless consider¬ 
ation, and we ought to look at the 
measure us it will be judged of by 
posterity, more with reference to its 
intrinsic merit than its popular esti¬ 
mation. Much has been said of inti¬ 
midation. iiut surely Ministers would 
have been culpable in suffering 
theinsclvc.s to be intimidated from do¬ 
ing what was in itself right by the 
clamour of one party, as in being bul¬ 
lied into what w’as in itself wrung by 
the agitation of another.” 

“ Doubtless, if the measure was 
good, the clamour against it was un¬ 
reasonable, and ought to be despised. 
Alinisters were not more culpable in 
neglecting tlicpublic sense, than tliey 
would have been in attending to the 
public nonsense. What I blame them 
for is, that they did attend to what 
ought to be despised, while they ne¬ 
glected what was worthy of ail their 
reverence. But, indeed, I might ob¬ 
serve, that the ground which you have 
taken in their defence, they have them¬ 
selves abandoned. They rest their 

justification for the introduction of 
the Emancipation Bill, not upon its 
merits, for tliey tell us that their old 
objectious to the mmure remain, but 


upon the circumsUnces in which they 
were placed in consequence of the 
formidable attitude assumed by the 
Roman Catholic Association. They 
confer freedom upon others by an act 
which proves that they tbeioselvea 
were abject slaves. But it was fitting 
that they should have forgotten they 
were Englishmen, when they consent¬ 
ed to the surrender of the Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

“ I do not praise them, I do not 
praise them. I merely wish to avoid, 
as far as it is possible to do so, re¬ 
gretful retrospections. What has been 
(lone, cannot now be undone, and wc 
had better endeavour to make the best 
of it. It was a maxim with the great 
Duke of Ormond, whenever he got in¬ 
to a difficulty, to spend time which 
others would liave misemployed in be¬ 
wailing their calamity, in trying to 
get out of it. The measure is not al¬ 
together bad. It has its fair side aa 
well as its foul one.” 

The citizen here eagerly interposed 
a wish to bear the fair side of the 
measure” explained. He was prepared 
to listen with a predisposition to be 
convinced that whatever is is best;'* 
while his more saturnine companion 
almost averted his ear from a theme 
which was but too distastefuL His 
attention, however, was not altogether 
distracted from the following observa¬ 
tions, as they were uttered, with a 

calm rcfiectivc seriousness, by one 
whom he could not but regard with 
an involuntary reverence. 

** Whether the removal of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic disabilities has or has 
not removed a greatnational grievance, 

I will not pretend to say. But it baa, 
certainly, removed a great cause of 

local and general irritation. As ordi¬ 
nary wounds, in the body natural, 
may be aggravated, and rendered ex¬ 
ceedingly ^ngerousi, by inflammation 
supervening from other causes; so, in 
the body politic, a fevered and irritable 
state of the public mind will frequent¬ 
ly exasperate local discontent into na¬ 
tional excitation and disturbances, such 
as myy effectually baffle both the en¬ 
ergy of the magistrate, and the skill of 
the statesman. In such a state were 
the Irish Roman Catholics from the 
period the penal laws were bo far re¬ 
laxed as to give them the enjoyment 
of the dective firanchise. It was like 
giving to slavea the privilege of using 
fire-arms* They might be em^ye^ 
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for a aesson or fcwoj in defence of their 
owneri ; but must^ sooner or later^ 
be used for the vindication of them¬ 
selves. All men become intolerant of 
servitude, in proportion as tlicy ap¬ 
proximate to freedom. And by raising 
die Roman Catholics two degrees 
above what they were, while the I*ro- 
tenants uill remained two degrees 
above them, we only increased the 
desire and multiplied the facilities 
which prompted aud enabled them to 
overcome the remaining obstacles to 
their complete and unqualiBed emau- 
dpttion. It is absurd to calculate on 
gratitude, as a restraining motive, 
in a case where the advantages con¬ 
ferred must necessarily operate in sti¬ 
mulating the acquisition of the ad¬ 
vantages withbcld. Upon the view of 
the question which this topic opens I 
do not mean to enter. It is sutficieiit 
to observe that the Homan Catholic 
ootnmunity were placed in nn U7itia- 
tural position, wnicb rendered them 
morbidly susceptible of the distinction 
between them and their Viotestant 
fellow subjects; a distinction which 
became insulting in proportion as it 
ceased to be protective; by which tiie 
one party were provoked without be¬ 
ing humbled, while the other wms ela- 
without being secured. The tiiir 
side of the late measure, thcretore, 1 
consider to be this, that by the remo¬ 
val of an invidious distinction we may 
hope for the removal, in pan at least, 
of that irritation which must, while it 
lusted, have rendered the evils of Ire¬ 
land as remediless as they are deplo¬ 
rable. 

** Yet I do not know any one who 
has exposed more successfully than 
yourself, the folly as well as the wick¬ 
edness ti aliasing local discontent by 
the sacriBce of the Constitution.” 

** 1 am not aware that 1 ever main¬ 
tained that by Catholic emancipation 
the Constitution must nea-ssahly be 
sacrificed. Time was when I was an 
emancipator myself. If a change of 
opmton on that important question be 
a proof of political foaseoesa, 1 must, 

myaetf, i^ein goUiy to the char|^. It 
may, however, ^lerate something in 
my favour, in prossring a mitigation 
of sentenoe, that 1 did not change 
with the tide, but rather againrt it. 

When pinion raa high against the 
Catbolks, and it was {m^tsble to 
maintain nttsn docSfi&ea in fiavour of 
d lsqu al^ytng laws, 1 was in fa¬ 


vour of emancipation. When the con- 
trary took place, aud the strongest 
advocates of exclusion began to waver 
in their attacliment to the Protestant 
cause, 1 felt it my duty to resist con¬ 
cession. Nor am I without a hope 
that you will be able to reconcile tl^ 
apparent inconsistency in my polit^fel 
conduct. I advocated the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic claims when I bad good reason 
to believe that the grant of them would 
be received with gratitude, and be 
productive of tranquillity. I opposed 
such grant when 1 had reason to be¬ 
lieve Uiat it would only operate as a 
bounty on insolence, and tend to per¬ 
petuate discord.” 

** 1 can very easily reconci^the in¬ 
consistency whicli you dcsa|kj but 
1 cannot altogether rcconcinUe iu- 
conbistency into whicl) you sccin to 
havefidlcn in the present conversation. 
You have dtscribed the fair sitlc of 
the iiiitisurt; that haH taken place, and 
insist that it will * subdue irritation ;* 
now how is that consistent with * per- 
petnating discord ?’" 

“ Thus—I look upon the late ineo- 
suic as one thut will ctrtainly abate 
pn'H'hf discontent, while it endangers 
uHimaic security. I said the measure 
has its fair bide ;—it also lias its foul 
one. Jt too tuny dflayt-d. It was 
delayed until supplication niiiounU'd 
to dictation; and what should liavc 
been a boon, became a surrender. 
AV'hutcver I might have been disiwRed 
to do fur roapeetful petitioners, I never 
would have capitulated with incendi¬ 
aries. By so doing the present Go- 
vernraent may have procured some im¬ 
mediate ease, but it has been at the 
cxpvnKc of establishing a principle that 
will eventually lead to the dismember¬ 
ment of the empire. 

“ The objection founded upon de¬ 
lay wac Strongly urged by Sadler, but 
as strongly, 1 think, met by Peel; 
who staled, in substance, that if delay 
was dangerous, the l&tiger the delay 
the grmter the danger. It cerUinly 
seems an objection not likely to be 
removed by an adjournment of tiie 
Question from session to session.” 

“ Mr Peel argued on that occasion 
as like a sophist, as he acted unlike a 
statesman. It ia true that the objec¬ 
tion would not be removed by merely 
deferring the measure; but all that 
gave force to it might be obviat^ by 
taking care, in the firaf instance, to 
silence and represaaeditioQ. loaaaot 
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listeu to those who tell me the Govern¬ 
ment were obliged to yield to force. 
The falsehood is too silly and too dis- 
^«tin£ to be endured for otietnomeut. 
Ko. They resolved utod carrying the 
measure; and, provided they gained 
their point, they cared not at what 
expense of character or consistency. 
They forgot, if indeed they ever knew, 
that the nutnner in which such a mea¬ 
sure was carried was fully as import¬ 
ant as the measure itself, and must, in 
fact, go a great way in determining its 
character for good or for evil. 

1 always objected to it upon prin¬ 
ciple, without reference either to the 
iime or the manner in which it might 
be done: and I sec no reason to alter 
my dcoply'Scatcd conviction." 

Ttee is one point upon which you 
and I have always, and, perhaps, must 
always differ, agreeing, as we do, upon 
many others of at least equal import¬ 
ance." 

“ \\n»at is that ?" 

** We agree that the Roman Catho¬ 
lic religion is intolerant"— 

And my objection to the repeal of 
the penal laws amounted simply to 
this, namely, that I would not tolerate 
intolerance. 

But wc differ in this; whereas 
you conceive that, from the unchange¬ 
able nature of Popery, it must always 
produce the same effects, 1 atn of opi¬ 
nion that these effects may be materi¬ 
ally modified, if not altogether obvi. 
at^, hy a change of circumstances. 
Papal siiprcrmacy and duiiiinalion may 
be stranded and dismantled, by the 
tide of public opinion receding from 
it, long before there is any voluntary 
abandonment of its arrogance, or for¬ 
mal relinquLEliiuent of its pretensions. 

And our wisdom would have consisted 
in watching the ebb of that tide, and 
mitigating our penal code in propor¬ 
tion as there was an abatement of hos¬ 
tility in Uie dispositions, if not in tlic 
principles, of those against whom it 
was directed." 

But, if the principles remained the 
same, how is that abatement of hostili¬ 
ty in the (Uspositions to be aacertain- 
cd ? May not tlie disposition be re¬ 
pressed, by virtue the penal laws, 
and manifested, if their repeal jdioujd 
^ive rise to any opportunity of attiu:k- 
log our Protestant inatiiations with 
advantage 

« That is a difficulty which must 
be ]e6t to the sagacity «f the 


enced statesman. To lay down any 
general rules upon the subject WQuld 
be absurd, ana might be injarious. 
They could not assist the roan of com¬ 
prehensive mind and keen insight in¬ 
to human affairs; and they might 
mislead the mere empyrical practition¬ 
er. Important political problems arc 
not to be solved by rule of thumb. To 
me, however, I will confess, the indi- 
oitions that the papal power was 
practically defunct, were much more 
decisive ten years ago than they are at 
present.” 

If you arc sure it was dead then, 
it cannot be alive now.** 

** I am not so sure of that There 
is such a thing as political as well as 
animal galvanism, by which a kind of 
spasmodic, unnatural vitality, is com¬ 
municated to systems which would 
otherwise be defunct or exploded. We 
keep them alive by means which are 
intended to terminate their existence. 
It appeared to me that, for the last 
twenty years, the penal laws bore the 
same relation to Popery that the string 
bears to a paper kite. What seemed 
to be keeping it (town, was in reality 
keeping it up. Cut the string, and the 

kite tumbles. Of late, the case was 
somewhat altered. Popery became 
more offensively popish thin it was for 
the Iasi half century. The gentry, the 
commonalty, and the priesthood, who 
were before disunited, became com¬ 
bined. Their pretensions became dis¬ 
gustingly arrogant; and their menaces 
most insolent, if nut alarming. Now 
these are the only circumstances under 
which concession could have been in¬ 
expedient. Because it must act, in 
such case, as an encouragement to 
those very practices, to repress which 

it should have been employed. And 
pet tltey are the very grmnis of expem 
dienvy vfhieJi our rulers pretend for 
their jastiJiccUion! They defer con¬ 
cession, wTiilc it might be made witli 
grace and advantage! They have re¬ 
course to it when it will no longer be 
received as a boon, and can only oper¬ 
ate as a bounty on sedition f The 
Mgnal diatinction has been reserved for 
them, that, both in their opposition 
to, and advances of, the same measure, 
they have been equally wrong and 
equally mischievous. They ereat^, 
by the one course, the very difficulties 
vhlph render th^ inexciisahle for 
adopting the other.** 

** So theib** interposed the dtiaen^ 
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you do not give them much credit 
for the plea of neceesitv which hae 
been ufged so strongly?' 

** In truth, such a plea would never 
have been hasardedi if they did not 
calculate upon the gi^bility of honest 
John fiull to a degree that moved my 
astonishment." 

And they have been juatifled in 
their calculationB," reioinedthe sterner 
friend^ *‘to a degree that moves my in¬ 
dignation." 

The people were taken by sur¬ 
prise. The Duke is the true Field 
Marshal of the seiuite. The lines of 
Torres Vedras could not have caused 
more astonishment to the French, than 
the demonstration which he made at 
the opening of Parliament caused to 
the friends of the Protestant constitu¬ 
tion. If we could allow his measure to 
be unexceptionably good, we might 
not BO severely criticise bis means of 
carrying it. He acted with consum¬ 
mate generalship/* 

" For ‘ generalship,* read ‘ dupli¬ 
city.* ** 

Nay, nay. It does not amount 
to that. The Duke never deceived 
me. You will bear me witness that 
I ventured more than twelve months 
since, to prognosticate what has since 
taken place. Indeed my suspicions 
were aroused by the very complexion 
of his Cabinet arrangements. I could 
not imagine why Lord Eldon should 
have been left out of the Cabinet, if it 
were not that he was known to be im¬ 
practicable and uncompromising, to a 

degree that might have seriously ob¬ 
structed the intended arrangements.** 
** Yes; looking back upon these 
things it is easy to see that there must 
have been, from the beginning, a de¬ 
sign to carry the Cathmic Question; 
and 1 must do you the justice to say, 
that you early saw through it; and, 
had tne public been as sharp-sighted, 

I have DO doubt it would have been 
prevented/' 

" I think it but justice to the noble 
Duke to suppose that he acted sin¬ 
cerely for the best.** 

If that be justice, I fear I do him 
foul wrong. His conduct api^rs to 
me to be u unjprincipled as his mea¬ 
sure is impolitic. Can any thing be 
more flagitious than his invasion of 
the elective frandiise? But U was de¬ 
served, because it is endured. Slaves 
may well be emancipated, when Bri¬ 
tons are mdifffarent to the privil^es 


of freemen. The noble Duke, instead 
of taking such measures as would have 
gradually raised the Roman Catholics 
to tlie l^el of Protestants, has redu¬ 
ced the Protestants to their level; and 
chooses to call the measure, by which 
he has ejected this curtailment of con¬ 
stitutional rights, and this confusion 
of constitutional distinctions. Emanci¬ 
pation !" 

“ I am not surprised tha^ou feel 
strongly on that subject. The Dis¬ 
franchisement Bill is one, respecting 
which I find it exceedingly uifHcuU 
to pronounce a positive opinion. It 
is, however, the only accompaniment 
which could have rendered toe repeal 
of the disabling atatutea safe at the 
present crisis. I am satisfied, ftbm in¬ 
formation on which 1 perfectly rely, 
that it reet« the elective /ranchite vir» 
tually in the Protestants^ and thus 
paralyses the influence of the priests 
at contested elections. You, there¬ 
fore, who dread Popish legislators, 
ought to be thankful for l^^tant 

1 ought to be thankful few per¬ 
mission to breathe f Like the stork in 
the fable, I was one of those who as¬ 
sisted the Duke out of his difficulties, 
and I ought to he thankful that I have 
not lost iny head ! It is, however, 
but a poor consolation to enjoy that, 
or any other privilege, upon suffer¬ 
ance ; and when I can have no secu¬ 
rity that, before another year pass 
away, it will not be invaded. A prm- 
ciple has been established which vio¬ 
lates all principle, and which would 
justify any invasion of constitutional 
rights, which could be conceived by 
the most arbitrary Minister, or sanc¬ 
tioned by the most accommodating 
Parliament.” 

** The principle, if indeed it may 
be called a principle, is a bad one. 
But, in perfect fairness, may we not 
rather look upon it as the earc^tion 
than as the rule ? You see 1 speak 
doubtingly. I endeavour to put my¬ 
self in the place of the Government, 
and to feel the difliculties in which 
they were placed as they felt them. 
They bad resolved to emancipate. 
Then came the qu<»tion, how it could 
be done most earely. The measure of 
ninety-three has been acknowledged 
to have had this defect, that while it 
enfranchised the mob, it left the gen¬ 
try in a state of disqualification. 
object, therefore, the present Enan- 
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cipating Bill was, to restore Aings to 
a more natural state, by disfranchising 
the mob, and enlarging the privileges 
of the upper classes. If this could 
have been done without any invasion 
of Protestant rights, no doubt it would 
have been better; but I fear it was im¬ 
possible. Either they must have dis¬ 
franchised Protestants and Catholics 

indiscriminately, and without respect 
of creeds, or they must have given up 
the project of disfranchising altoge¬ 
ther. That was the difficulty in which 
thejr were placed. They felt that con¬ 
cession mtufC be made. That was the 
bane of which the Disfranchising Bill 
was intended as the antidote. And it 
remains for us to consider, not whe¬ 
ther (n ituflf it is gootl or bad, but 
whether we would have concession 
icirt or without it 

You state their case well. But 
the experiment is a fearful one. It 
appears to me a kind of tampering 
with one of the great arteries of the 
Constitution. Such quackery is al¬ 
ways hazardous, and seldom unattend¬ 
ed with danger.’* 

Yes, when it quackery. But 
there arc cases in which wc must in¬ 
vade the very scat of life in order to 
its prc.«crvation. I have argued upon 
the supposition that it was wee/'Mv/ry, 
at the prc/fcnt moment, to concede the 
claims of the Catholics. If that be 
aUowc<1, I think it would follow, that 
it was rjcju’dient to pass the disfran¬ 
chising bill, as one of the conditions 
of concession. I endeavour to separate 
the view of the question taken by the 
Government, from that which I have 
taken myself, in order that I may be 
the more fully enabled to do justice to 
their intentions.” 

“ 1 acknowledge myself under the 
influence of feelings wdiich render it 
impossible for me to do Ministers the 
impartial justice which you have done 
them; nor can I sufficiently admire 
the calmness and serenity with which 
you have brought yourself to contem- 

E latc these things. I fed like one who 
as been cheated and injured. My 
confidence in public men is over¬ 
thrown.” 

It does not so much surprise as 
grieve me that it should be so. The 
Duke says, that he and his colleagues 

have felt it necessary to sacrifice their 
politics] existence. Some of Uie Mi¬ 
nisters I knovv ; and I believe them to 
be men of as ntuch honour and prin¬ 


ciple as is often to be met irith in 

public life—as, indeed, I haw ever met 
with in the course of my experienoe. 
You knew the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer when he was chief Secretary 
here?” 

»I did." 

** And did you ever know a man 
honest man—one who acted more sin¬ 
cerely for the best?” 

Never." 

** His patronage was very extensive, 
and his friends and connexions very 
numerous. Can you point out any 
instance in which he abused the one 
for the promotion of the other 

** Certainly not. No man could 
have discharged his arduous duties 
better. I have often said, that if ever 
there was an honest public man he 
was one; and therefore"— 

“ Softly, my gootl friend, let roc 
draw the conclusion;—and therefore 
he was actuated by honest motives in 
giving his assent to the present mea¬ 
sures, because he believed, however 
erroneously, (hat he had but a choiee 
of evils, and that he was choosing the 
lesser instead of the greater.—Is not 
this the fairest, as well as the most 
charitable, conclusion to which wc can 
come, in a case where previous cha¬ 
racter goes, so confessedly, to justify 
our most favourable opinion ? I know 
him thoroughly. So do you. We 
both know a hundred instances in 
which he evinced, that he only valued 
place inasmuch as it gave him an op¬ 
portunity of acting upon principle. 
And because there is one important 
instance in which we difier from him, 
are we to make our dissent from his 
judgment amount to an impeachment 
of his integrity ? That would be to 
treat our friends with a degree of in¬ 
justice with which, I hope at least, it 
would be far from either of us to treat 
our enemies." 

‘*'Aye, ‘there's the rub.* Had it 
been an enemy I could have borne it, 
but"- 

Det me finish the sentence for 
you—but, if you could divest your¬ 
self of the pain of heart which you 
feci at the passing of the late bill, you 
would be less disposed to impute to 
those who were instrumental in car¬ 
rying it, motives which are belied by 
the whole tenor of their lives. But 
it is more important to advert to the 
eff^b of the measure, which has now 
bewme the law of the land, than to 
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Jofce time in either justifying or con* 
demoing diose by whom it was pro« 
moted.’* 

The citizen bad hitherto lUtened to 
the coiiveraaiiun with an iutenee and 
anxious interest He was a stock¬ 
holder to a considerable amount, and 
was about to invest a large sum of 
money in tlie purchase of land. But 
the late measures had given a shock 
to all his prejudices; and whetlicr he 
retained ms stock, or expended it in 
the manner proposed, he began to be 
doubtful of the security of hi^ invest' 
ment. He listened, therefore, like one 
who desired to feil his way through 
difticuUies of no ordinary magnitude, 
and was particularly arrested by the 
concluding ohservution of the last 
speaker, who seemed disposed to say 
something respecting the present et- 
fccts of the Emancipating Bill, which 
has now become the law of the land, 
and with which we must take up, for 
good or for evil. 

“ Ay," says he, briskly, “ that is a 
subject which I winh exceedingly to 
hear discussed. How will the inea- 
bure work? Wliut will be its fruits? 
Has it coiDc to bring amongst us peace 
or a sword ?” 

** He were a rash man who should 
undertuke dugiitaticaliy to pronounce,” 
replied the speaker, i'ruin whom the 
answer was expected. It is our 
duty not to despond ; but the measure 
has taken place uiultr circumstances 
wbtcb, as far at. we can at present 
judge, forbid any very sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. It is not a boon, but a 
surrender—it is not the behest of be¬ 
nevolent policy, but the wages of tur¬ 
bulence. It is understood in Ireland 
to have been given, simply because it 
could not, and it dared not have been 
withheld. This does not sound well, 
or bode happily. The Church is in 
great danger.” 

** Danger]” exclaimed the dark- 
complexioned man, with unusual 
warmth and energy,—*' The Church 
is overthrown— CawuJiuUa eet. Peel 
boasts that he ban had bis revenge. 
Ab far as his hostility to the cstabliw- 
iDcnt coveted vengeance, he Ka.% in¬ 
deed, provided amply for its gratifica¬ 
tion. ilc has made arrange men is, 
wbi|(^ leave the Church of Ireland ex¬ 
pose to the machinations of enemies, 
whose hatred of her posperity will bo 
united with abhorrence of her princi¬ 
ples ; and who will. In cansequenoe. 


be stimulated by passion, and con¬ 
strained by conscience, to labour for 
her overthrow. Mr Peel has had his 
revenge ; and Hunt, and Cohbett, and 
Carliue, and all the lawless and the 

godless, will have their triumph. But 
how will England fare in the day of 
liberal exultation ? Is it to be to her 
the dose of a period of most unhappy 
strife? Is it to be the coinnicnccisent 
of a period of national degradation and 
ruin? How will the new auxiliaries 
conduct themselves in her legis¬ 
lature? How will Ireland profit by 
the opportunilics now liberally afford¬ 
ed her ^ Nothing so likely to answer 
these questions as tile history of the 
innovations already made. If Eng¬ 
land were not sinking into imbecility, 
the late BUI never would hfive been 
enacted; and the arguments, by which 
the flamers of it eiuhavoured to justi¬ 
fy their political apostaey, never could 
have been entertained.” 

“ I could wish to believe,” resumed 
his calmer friend, that you misre¬ 
present tlie probable cHccts of the mea¬ 
sure, as much as I am sure you mis- 
rcprcM'iit ilie conduct of Mr Peel. He 
did nut boast that he ' liad his re¬ 
venge on the Church establishrocnt.’ 
The phrase he used was not an un- 
hapjiy oi.e. It was, that the conscious¬ 
ness ol hilling doni' the best he could, 
under ( xisting cii'eu]nsturice.s, for the 
national institutions, was, at the same 
time, his defence, hiit consolation, and 
his revenge?. Whether whst he did 
u'idi the best, is another question ; and 
I am persuaded we will best come to 
a sound coiiolusioii on the subject, by 
Ftriclly confiiiirig ourselves to matters 
of which we may be thoroughly cog¬ 
nisant, and leaving all consideration 
of motives to Him who alone can 
thoroughly appreciate them, before 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets can 
be hid.” 

The reply wa*? prompt and energetic, 

—" Ami is not apostaey a matter of 
fact? Hus not the British Parliament 
consented to legislate under the influ¬ 
ence of intimidation } May I not say, 
therefore, that Ireland in already the 
conqueror of her mighty ruler? Greece 
captivated victorious Borne by the 
blandishments of her arts—Ireland 

ttrrifics ent rvate Britain by the fierce¬ 
ness of her turbulence. Has she not 
sapped the foundation, of her mwal 
strengtb,«—that strength by which 
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England always purclmsed triumph ? 
Has she not overthrown the monu¬ 
ments which men had built up to their 
reputation ? lias she not caused sena¬ 
tors to abandon respect for tixedprin- 
ciple$->to disregard their own charac¬ 
ter for honour and consistency—and 
familiarized the people to the sight of 
revered political champions casting 
away, aa idle prejudices, maxims 
which, for many years, they had main¬ 
tained as essentia) to the existence 
of Uritish institutions? Has not Ire¬ 
land, as is on all hands admitted, sec-n 
Cabinets vanish before her displeasure ? 
And, while every thing in tlic sister 
country was uncertainty and irresolu¬ 
tion,—‘while btiiTs fell from the politi¬ 
cal Hnnument, as the fruit of the hr- 
tree wlun the wind shaketh it,—while 

(’rests stoop'd and rose, and stoop’d again, 
M'ilii and distmlerly.’ 

has she not adhered rigidly to her An¬ 
ti-Anglican system ? lias she not con- 
aoliduted and disciplined, by midnight 
outrage, lier millioiis for tile field, 
whin WMr shall call them? lias she 
not, ill tlijt senate ^^llere she defied 
ilritish rule, put forth an eloquence 
that cast into dim eclipse the * pale 
lu.>irc’ of ihc * luw parliament,’ and 
perplexed the boy politicians who held 
tin national .lUthoiity ? lias she not, 
at. like done all this? And now 
that she is emancipated, without be¬ 
ing niiugateil—disenthralled, while 
yet un.-qipeascd—what may blie not 
amt nt, and what not accomplish?" 

Tliis was uttered with a tone and 
air of Kternijiss and energy, that for a 
moment imposed silence upon the 
IteuiLTii. 'J’be citizen was elfCtrUied. 
He almost came to the resolution of 
abandoning his residence in Inland. 
All that lie hud ever heard of the mas¬ 
sacre and bloodshed which would at¬ 
tend tlic tiiumpli of Popery, stemed 
about to be suddenly realized. He 
looked imploringly at the former 
speaker, who remained silent ami me¬ 
ditative. The subject was one upon 
wliich he evidently did not wish to 
enlarge, but wlitn lie saw that some¬ 
thing was expected from him, be et 
length said,— 

** i'hc Emancipating Bill was pass¬ 
ed under circumstances most deplora¬ 
bly disiidvautagcous. And 1 um not 
surprised that }ou, who would have 
opposed ft under any circumstances. 


prognosticate so much of evil ; when 
even I, who have ever viewed the 
subject under a different aspect, can¬ 
not altogether divest myself of serious 
and inelanclioly apprehensions. The 
measure, lookeu at in itself alone, may 
be considered as the repeal of eve ry 
principle which has Intherto guaran¬ 
teed the inviolability of our inatitu- 
tions. It is the very spring board of 
revolution, by the aid of which every 
political mountebank may henceforth 
throw his summersets, for the amuse- 
luejit of the mob, and at the expense 
of the country. But it o'ten happens 
that things arc not so fatal in their 
consequences as they are objectionable 
in tliemselves; and I am as fur from 
being coiivincud of the vertainty of 
those dangers, which our friend has so 
glowingly described, as I am from ap¬ 
proving of the policy which causes him 
to consider them so very imminent and 
alarming. It is true that our system 
has got a blow which it cannot easily 
recover. Public confidence hus been 

shaken to such a degree, that it cannot 
easily be restorud. But we may escape 
better than we deserve. 

’ There i.s a Trovideiice that sliaprs uur 
ciuU, 

Ftough hew ihcni how wv inuy.* 

No one who ponders our history at¬ 
tentively, can Venture to l ay that it is 
to the V'hdifm of former .statesmen we 
are indebted for our present renown. 
May we not, therefore, hope that the 
foUg of our present politicians will not 
subvert it, or prevent its transmission 

to posterity." 

You said,” iuterjjosed the citizen, 

that Ministers, by the present mea¬ 
sure, have purchased peace for them¬ 
selves, ul the expense of danger to 
their successors. How can thfU be ?” 

“ I but expressed my fears. I spoke 
of the tendeney of the measure. Far 
ho it from me to prescribe Uroits to the 
power of an overruling Providence. 
Perhaps, after all, our wisdom in such 
cases is, to act upon the maxim, that 
‘ sufficient fur the day is the evil 
thereof.'" 

But the shepherd is not, there¬ 
fore,” Veplied the dark-complexioned 
mao, to let the wolf into the sheep- 
fold." 

No. Neither should it be our 
policy to multiply the wolves without 
the sheep-fold. If we do, we may be 
perfectly convinced, that, notwlfb* 
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Btinding all onr precautions, they will, 
sooner or later, overpower the shep¬ 
herd.” 

am curious,” says the citizen, 
" to know what you would have done. 
You disapprove of the policy which 
has been pursued, and yet you are, in 
a certain sense, an emancipator. The 
Oovemment have repeatedly asked 
those gentlemen who have objected 
to their measures, what plan they had 
to propose for the pacification of Ire¬ 
land ; and they have asked in vain. 
Nothing satisfactory or practicable 
could be suggested.* 

M^ere I in the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton's place, I would not have hesitat^ 
to tell Parliament that it had been 
fully my intention to have opened the 
session, by recommending to their con¬ 
sideration the Catholic claims; but 
that the conduct of the Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation rendered it impossible to do so ; 
that while Ireland remained in its pre> 
sent state of turbulence, the question 
could not, with any view to a final and 
satisfactory adjustment, be entertain¬ 
ed ; that no good, but the contrary, 
has ever yet resulted from concession 
that appeared to be extorted from 
weakness; that the Irish Catholics 
must be made to feci that wc are 
strong enouf^li to repress sedition, be¬ 
fore they can be made to believe that 
any policy of a different kind proceeds 
from benevolent intentions. I would 
then, without giving any pledge re¬ 
specting Kinanciputioii, call for such 
an enactment as the exigency required. 
And after I bad crushed the agitator; 
nOfer I bad rescued the people from 
that worst of all the plagues by which 
they were infested ; after I had tlms 
rendered it impossible to ascribe my 
conduct to weakness or pusillanimity, 
I would have had but little objection 
even to precisely such a meastire as 
has been proposed and carried. As it 
Btinds at present, it may be consider¬ 
ed the (1einngogue*s apotheosis. The 
order of ' libirators' has been legiti¬ 
mated. And instead of silencing the 
movers of sedition, and putting them 
to shame, it has magnified ana made 
them honourable. Whether this is 
the foundation of peace and gratitude 
aud lasting reconciliation, or the be- 

S inning of troubles, whi^ will shake 
le Constitution to its centre, can only 
be fully known to Him in whose hand 
is the issue of all things, and who can, 
when it listeth him, atiU not only the 


seise of the waves, but the madness of 
the people. But, assuredly, if the ex¬ 
istence of the penal code was but little 
calculated for promoting peace, the 
circumstances attending its repeal are 
quite as little calculated for quelling 
turbulence.** 

The citizen said, Your plan, no 
doubt, would have been the b<»t. But, 
could it have been adopted ? What is 
desirable is not always practicable. 
Consider how the country, how Par¬ 
liament, how the Cabinet, were divi¬ 
ded ; and the difficulty of carrying 
decided measures on eiinersidcot the 
question, without some compromise, 
by which both parties might be, to a 
certain degree, conciliated. The Duke 
had a very difKcuU task to perform. 
Had both plans been before him to 
choose, he might, perhaps, have pre¬ 
ferred yours. Cut he felt, in all pro¬ 
bability, that he had no choice; and 
that his measure must be carried, even 
as he lias carried it, or relinquished.” 

I will not undertake to say,** was 
the reply, ** that you overrate tlie dif- 
ficultic.s in which the noble Duke was 
placed; neither am I quite sure that 
1 have made sufficient allowance for 
them. Wc who arc exempt from the 
responsibility which belongs to a Ca¬ 
binet Minister, cannot easily conceive 
the cares and the anxieties wlitch must 
press upon him ; nor too scrupulously 
avoid harsh and uncharitable imputa¬ 
tions. I have not ventured to ascribe 
unworthy motives to the noble Duke. 
His error, if it was one, was an error 
of judgment. And although as a po¬ 
litician 1 cannot praise what he has 
done, I never can cease to feel pride 
and gratitude for his services as u sol¬ 
dier.” 

" I liavc often,” said the citizen, 
'' heard you speak glowingly of his pe¬ 
ninsular campaigns.” 

“ They have never yet,” rcplietl the 
Other, ** been thoroughly appreciat¬ 
ed.” 

“ The results we all know, and 
they arc splendid indeed.” 

'I But the admirable diBiKwitioris 
which led to those results; the pru¬ 
dence, the vigilance, the temper, tlie 
energy, the management, the diplo¬ 
matic skill, the knowledge of charac¬ 
ter, the accurate estimate of his own 
resources, and those of the enemy, the 
combination of firmness and forbear¬ 
ance which he displayed when pressed 
by the moat unreasonable demands of 
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bis half-crazed and altogether imprac¬ 
ticable associates in the command of 
the Sranish army ; these arc qualities 
which are not generally known^ at 
least in the degree in which he exhi¬ 
bited them ; and which, positively, 
render the history of the Peninsular 
War 08 interesting as one of those 
tales of romance which the Scottish 
ProHucro has created.’* 

** He was well served. He has, 
himself said, that whenever he got in¬ 
to a scrape, his men took him out of 
it." 

** He is the only man in the world 
whom it would become to soy so. 
That he was well served, is most true. 
But that is only saying, in other 
words, he made a good use of his ma¬ 
terials. Others there are, and not a 
few, who, when his exploits are re¬ 
counted, will always receive their 
meed (>f praise. Murray, Beresford, 
Hill, Graham, and, though last, not 
least, the gallant and ill-starred Pic- 
ton, will ever rank high in our mili¬ 
tary annals, and * be, in our flowing 
howls, richly remembered.' But his 
was the presiding mind by which 
tlidr talents and their energies were 
combined and directed ; and much as 
I value every individual who held a 
distinguished command in Spain, there 
is no one in whom 1 can recognize 
all the qualities, both mental and mo¬ 
ral, which go to complete the great 
general, in such i>crfectioii as they 
were found in Arthur, Duke of Wel¬ 
lington." 

** How melancholy," said the dark- 
complexioned man, is the reflection, 
that he who so nobly contributed to 
preserve the British Constitution, 
should now have conspired its over¬ 
throw ! Not knowingly, not inten¬ 
tionally, perhaps-but most fatally, 
most effectually ! Vain are his victo¬ 
ries ! They have preserved us from the 
lion, only that we might be destroy¬ 
ed by rats. Had we but a glimpse 
into futurity, we never would have 
considered the short tenure by which 
we were to hold our liberties, worth 
the blood which was shed in their 
defence. Better to have died upon the 
threshold of all that was dear to us, 
than purchase * the bubble reputation' 
with the certainty of being, in no long 
time, the authors of our own and our 
country's demdation!” 

Tne Diue meant well. I believe 
he was as sincerely bent upon serving 


his country in the cabinet as in the 
field. But it is not often the great 
general proves also the accomplish¬ 
ed statesman. Their peculiar ha¬ 
bits and talents are very dissimilar,— 
even as different as the genius of peace 
and war. In ancient times, they were 
often united ; in modern, seldom. 
The great Duke of Ormond is the 
most distinguished example that at 
present occurs to me. Cromwell, also, 
proved himself a good general and a 
great statesman. Strafford, who was 
a great statesman, would, I have no 
doubt, have been a good general. But 
the pursuits and the objects of both 
are so different, that the rarity of their 
union is much more a matter of regret 
than of wonder. The Duke, with all 
the talent, all the energy, and all the 
decision, which fit him so admirably 
for military command, possesses not 
the depth, the penetration, the philo¬ 
sophic comprehension, the clear in¬ 
sight into the true and only founda¬ 
tion of our policy, which might en¬ 
able him to perceive and to appreciate 
the value of our cherished and vene¬ 
rable institutions. He has, therefore, 
given up as antiquated prejudices, 
principles for which, if be could un¬ 
derstand them according to their real 
worth, 1 am persuaded he would lay 
down his life. Of this I was convin¬ 
ced from the moment he consented to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts. It amounted, altliough he did 
not see or intend it, to the repeal of 
the Established Church. Henceforth, 
the Third Estate of the realm is indebt¬ 
ed to the forbearance of the order of 
liberators for its existence! The Dis¬ 
senters bad no grievance to complain 
of. The acts in question were, as it 
were, the barley corn which they paid 
for their life-estate of toleration. They 
did no more than procure the recogni¬ 
tion of a State religion ; and provide, 
in the least objectionable way, for its 
preservation. And this repeu, which 
could not redress any existing wrong, 
amounted toa divorce between Church 
and State, and must,' if not overruled 
by a gracious Providence, lead to a 
kind of free trade in Christianity, 
which will sap the foundation of the 
Bublimest and best considered system 
of religious faith which the world has 
ever yet witnessed, and leave us, to all 
intents and purposes, ^ without God 
in the world T Had the Duke known 
the value of the Church, even as an 
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engine of State, he would not have so 
easily consented to expose it to dan¬ 
ger.*' 

Vou agree, then, with Lord El¬ 
don on that subject.** 

Our conclusions are the same; 
but we have arrived at them by very 
different routes. Lord Eldon is an able 


man, and a good man, bnt not a phi¬ 
losopher. He is a great lawyer, as 
Wellington is a great soldier. Neither 
of themarcgrcatstatcBincn. Had Lord 
Eldon seen, in its causes, the evil which 
he so resolutely combatted in its ef¬ 
fects, the British Constitution might 
still have remained * the envy and 
the admiration of the world.* ** 

oil! well,** said the dark-com- 
plexioneil mnn,'' I really do not think 
you do Eldon justice. I venerate him, 
as the ablest and the most incorrupti¬ 
ble champion of the Protestant cause. 
What more could be done by man, 
than he did, to oppose the iniciuitous 
measure while it was in progress. 
Look at his exertions, night after 
night, and 1 defy you not to forget 
his years. He more resembled a young 
aspirant for political celebrity, com¬ 
batting for the gohU'n spoils of office, 
than an aged warrior, upon the verge 
of the grave, making his last struggle 
for the Constitution.** 

“ The proverb says, it is too late to 
lock the stable door when the steed is 
stolen. I admire the old man for what 
he did, ond pity him for what he suf¬ 
fered. r cannot, however, but lament 
what he left undone. I need not re¬ 


peat to you, tbit 1 would have con¬ 
ceded, when he resisted concession, as 
I would have resisted concession wlien 
Wt.']lington conceded. That was one 
mistake ; another was, not recruiting 
for such men as Sadler to serve in 


Parliament. Sec what a sensation he 
has created; and that at the eleventh 
hour of the day. Had talents and 

O les such as his been/ime/yem- 
in the wrvice of the State, 
Wellington never triumphed over 
France morecomplctuly than we should 
have triumphed over infidelity and 
radicalism. But the disease was suf¬ 
fered to come to a crisis befbre the 
danger was perceived; and then our 
state physicmtiB had recourse to the 
very meaHurcs that were contra-imU- 
cated by the symptoms!’* 

" Lord Eldon never was Prime 
Minister. The station which he filled 
waa sufficiently impwtant to eiigrMs 


an his time; and he, in all probabi¬ 
lity, never thought it would become 
him to interfere, in the manner in 
which you think he ought to have in¬ 
terfered, in causing theretum of mem¬ 
bers of his own jirinciples to serve in 
Parliament. I do not think it quite 
fair to condemn a great man, who has 
performed his own part so very well, 
for omissions in a part not properly 

belonging to him. Had others done 
their duty with but half the zeal with 
which he did his, the Church and 
State had still been secure from the 
assaults of Atheists and Papists. But 

* Victrix causa dils placuit, sed victa Ca- 
toni.* ** 

It was answered: If Lord Eldon 
never aspired beyond the praise of a 
most profound, laborious, and incor¬ 
ruptible Lord Chancellor, hebos merit¬ 
ed and obtaimd his rew'ard. Perhaps 
he has done more towards giving clear¬ 
ness, fixedness, and, ns it were, a kind 
of tangibility, to our Chancery law, 
than any one who ever held the 
seals before him. Vescy’s reports 
speak for tlirniselves. But whin he 
looks beyond the verge of his own 
court, and rises into the character of 
a Statesman, he must be judged by 
another standard. It was his duty, I 
think, to have pointed out to his col¬ 
leagues the ncc<'»sity of ruising a 
mound against the tide of liberalism, 
which was encroaching so rapidly uji- 
on them, by seeking out and promo¬ 
ting men of snunti religious and po¬ 
litical principles, who would havebciu 
able to give a reason for the faith tliat 
was in them, and to rebuke and ex¬ 
pose the insolence and the sophistry 
by which it was assailed. He did not 
do so.** 

“ That was not his fault. It was 
one of the evils inevitably fiowiug from 
a divided Cabinet.'* 

Had Eldon, and those of his party 
who thought with him, resolutely, 
while they were yet a party, gone out 
of office, they must have speedily re¬ 
turned to power with augmented re¬ 
putation, and might have governed 
the country upon their own principles. 
I, for one, would not have rejoiced in 
such an event; because I neither did 
nor do wholly approve of those prin¬ 
ciples. But the neutrality which they 

adopted,amounted to an abandonment 
of all principle. It was a kind of 
agreement that they would cease to 
do good, upon condition that their an- 
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tithctical colleagues would cease to 
do evil; a condition, the obserration 
of which by the one party was scarcely 
less to be deplored, chan its violation 
by tlic other. Do not, therefore, say, 
that the evil which I have lamented 
arose out of a divided Cabinet. A 
divided Cabinet rather arose out of it. 
Had the friends of social order been 
but fairly represented, by individuals 
who could have commanded, like Sad¬ 
ler, the attention and the respect of 
the House of Commons, the Cabinet 
need not, and would not, have been dU 
vidtd.’' 

“ Omissions, no doubt, there were 
on the one side, as well as commissions 
on the other,” replied the dark-com¬ 
plexioned man, mournfully ; ** but it 
18 now fruitless to lament these things. 
What is to be done?” 

“Aye," rejoined the citizen, “ what 
is to be done?" 

** Kven,” was the answer, to (rust 
in rrovidcncc." ‘ Quicquid cst corri- 
gcrc nefas, fit Icvius patientia?’—We 
are nut worse off under inconsiderate 
emancipators, than we should have 
been underunTt lentingoxclusionisis." 

**■ Jjut would you have us, like the 
lazy waggoner, do nothing for our¬ 
selves ? Arc we not to put our slioul- 
dcr to the whc«.'l; and, taught by our 
enemies, try whether wo too may ivt 
accomplish somethingby Uigituthn f’" 

“ I must first know your plan of 
agitation before I can venture to decide 
U{)on it. It may be such as would 
only make matters worse, and take you 
out of the frying-j)au into the fire.'* 

“ The Vapists,” said tlie citizen, 
** arc bearing their triumph with mo¬ 
deration." 

** But how,*’ replied tlic other, 

“ will tlic Forty-Shilling Freeholders 
bear their disfrauchisemeut ? I have 
just had communications from the 
North of Ireland, which inform me 
that Lord Cliarlcinount has already 
begun to dispossess them, in great 
numbers, of their little holdings. One 
of these poor creatures lately came to 

T. W . , who is, you know, a most 

violent Orangeman, to beg of him to 
procure some shelter for him and his 
family, upon T^ord Northland's estate. 

T. W-replied, tlmt he was not as 

yet precisely informed of Lord North- 
laudTs views respecting tlie disposal of 
his property, but that he rather sus¬ 
pected nis lordship was not disposed 
to increase the* number of his cottier- 


tenantry. ' And is this/ said the poor 
man, ' what we are to get hy mancu 
pation ? the curse qf Qod, and 
of my nine children, alight on those 
who procured it.' Another Forty-Shil- 
linger, when told of his political an¬ 
nihilation, resolved to live in spite of 
fate. * I will,* says he, * be a Ten- 
Pound Freeholder.* ' How can that 
be?* says another. The reply was; 

‘ I have five acres of ground. When 
the bill passes, 1*11 keep the ground, and 
damn me if J pay any rent.' It may 
be folly to talk thus ; but it proceeds 
from Buffering, and evinces the exist¬ 
ence of a grievance much more real 
than that, to remedy which violence 
has been done to the Constitution. 
These poor creatures are, literally, like 
the dog in the river, who, in grasping 
at the shadow, lost the substance. 
They are beginning to discover their 
mtstakc; and I much fear that we arc 
doomed to witness years of turbulence 
and bloodshed. The demagogues, by 
their means, have gained their end, 
and will, of course, leave them to their 
lute; and if their frenzy should im- 
])el them to make any de&pcratc effort 
for tlie recovery of iheir political pri¬ 
vilege, they will be put down by a 
strong hand, without experiencing 
froir their late leaders either sympa¬ 
thy or commiseration. Such may 
be the melancholy Statc-nceessity to 
which the conduct of these infatuated 
beings may give rise. Nothing could 
he more impolitic than the withdrawal 
of any considerable number of troops 
from Ireland." 

“ And yet that is the great boon 
which was promised by the emanci¬ 
pators as one of the first fruits of the 
measure!*’ said the dark- complexioned 

man. “ For my own part, I do net 
pity the wretches who were the in¬ 
struments of the demagogues in de¬ 
stroying the Constitution. They are 
about to receive the just reward of 
their Crimea; and that, too, in the 
most appropriate manner,—>at the 
"hands of those who stirred them up 
to sedition.*' 

You would be right,** replied the 
other, V if folly was always to be con¬ 
founded with guilt But these mis¬ 
guided creatures must be entitled to 
some compassion, until you can bring 
yourself seriously to propose that the 
lunatic asylum should be supplanted 
bytbegallowB. TheyhavesuSeredriieir 
own teeth to be, drawn, inordertocure 
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O'Connelloftfaetoothfteb! When they 

diicoTer their mistake, it is likely that 
they will be very angry; especially 
when they find that those for whom 
they sacrificed every thing arc* ready, 
upon the first opportunityf to sacri¬ 
fice them : and the gentry will, 1 fear, 
precipitate thecrisu, by tneiriohuinan 
eagerness to banish them from their 
estates. Government should be on its 
guard against this, and do every thing 
that can possibly he done to prevent it, 
if they can, or, if not, to guard against 
the immediate consequences of the 
sweeping dispossessions wliich are 

likely to take place, and which, if they 
should be suddenly and simultaneous¬ 
ly enforced, must fill and infest the 
country with swarms of banded des¬ 
peradoes, whose hands, like so many 
Ishmaels, will he against every man, 
because every man’s hand will be 
against them; and whose warfare 
against social order will only be the 
more effectual, because it will never 
assume so decidedly an insurrection¬ 
ary character as to attract the indig¬ 
nation of parliament/* 

** So much the worse,'* said the ci¬ 
tizen ; if they broke out at once, 
they could be put down immediately, 
and the country would at last have 
peace.” 

“ Aye,** was the answer, the pre- 
cluding system would at once put them 
down. But it would be a dreadful 
remedy! We must be well convinced 
that there is no alternative before we 
should have recourse to it.” 

" Any thing,” rejoined the dark- 
complexioned man, is preferable to 
the state of semi-barbarous legisla¬ 
tion, sanctioned by a system of mid¬ 
night outrage and murder, with which 
we are threatened. You, who reside 
in this well-defended city, can form 
but a faint idea of the perils with 
which we in the country were beset 
during the late disttirbanccs ; and 
which must again assail os, if the con¬ 
sequences of the disfranchising bill 
should be what you suppose.** 

It was replied: ** I know well what 
you have suffered, and what you may 
8uS^ again. Captain Rock janghed 
at the legislatora who imagined that 
he was put down, only because he was 
triumphant; and woo referred, as 
proofs of the peaceable state of the 
country, to emptygaolsand theabsence 
of prosecutions; the true explanation of 
these extraordinaiy phenomena being 
simply dyia, that the dxMd of his ven¬ 


geance was stronger than the terrors 
of the law. Therefore it was that 1 
thought Government most indiscreet 
in their conduct on a late occasion. 
You know the almost providential 
circurastoncee that led to the discovery 
of the murderers of Man. Many were 
engaged in that guilty conspiracy, not 
from choice, but from compulsion. 
They had reason to dread the ven¬ 
geance of the principals, if they refu¬ 
sed to become accessories to the plot. 
And when, upon the most incontro¬ 
vertible evidence, they were convicted. 
Government, in its clemency,extended 
pardon to them, because, poor fellows, 
they were not to blame, their only 
crime heingt that they dreaded the re¬ 
sentment of assassins more, than they 
resjtooted the. lawstf the land ! Those 
ABE THE VEllY PEHSONS WHOM 1 
WOULD HAVE ESPECIALLY 8ELECTF1) 
AS EXAMrLES. Aiid until the laws 
become more terrible than the disturb¬ 
ers, we shall never have peace. There 
may be an apparent tranquillity. The 
external surface may not exhibit any 
very violent evidences of disorder. 
But the low fever of discontent will 
continue, nevertlicless, to prey u)x>n 
the vitala of the country, until Ireland 
almost realizes Shakspearc’s appalling 
description of Scotland in the time of 
Macbeth, which, doubtless, you well 
remember. The lines, 1 think, are 
these : 

■ ■ .■I Alas ! poor country • 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave: where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to 
smile; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks, that 
rent the air. 

Are made, not marked; where violent sor¬ 
row seems 

A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knell 
Is there scarce ask’d, for who ; and good 
men's lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken.” 

Positively,” said the dark-com¬ 
plexioned man, ** these lines appear 
almost prophetically descriptive of that 
part of the country where 1 reside; a 
man might as well live in the iieigh- 
bourhoew of a tiger-infested jungle J 
Human life is cheaper than the most 
ordinary human sustenance!” 

But,” said the citizen, will not 
the late measure considerably ame¬ 
liorate that dreadful state of things? 
Nothing, I know, can be worse than 
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the ilemonlized state of the peasantry 
in the south of Ireland. We were 
told that all this arose from the want 
of emancipation. Now that they have 
obtained that great boon, may we not 

hope for some amendment V* 

“ Will emancipation/' said the dark- 
complexioned man, which has, re¬ 
collect, disfranchised the Forty-shil. 
ling Freeholdira, lower the rents, in¬ 
duce absentees to reside, and introduce 
habits of benevolent economy amongst 
our gentry ? Will it procure employ¬ 
ment for the myriads of unfortunates 
who will soon oe turned adrift, from 
the inhuman policy of those whose 
ends they have served, and whose pur¬ 
poses they can no lunger answer ? Hi¬ 
therto, they were stepping-stones, for 
the attainment of political power ; now 
they are looked upon as stumbling- 
blocks to the realization of agricultural 
advantages. Will the change which 
has taken place in t/m/r condition he 
productive of coutent or of discon¬ 
tent.^ Answer that question for your¬ 
self; and the answer to it will go near 
to tell you the future prospects of Ire¬ 
land.” 

The citizen was perplexed; but the 
personage, whose w'ords carried most 
of weight, promptly answered, 

“ Heal grievances are frequently 
borne without complaint, where ima¬ 
ginary ones arc most intolerable. It is 
extremely probable that theactual con¬ 
dition of the peasant cannot be made 
better, and may be made worse by 
emancipation. But a man suffers, not 
according to the degree in which he is 
actually oppressed, butacrording to the 
degree that he fancies himself under 
the influence of oppression. This is 
einphaiically trueol the Irish, who arc 

an imaginative people, and who were 
made, by the speeches of their orators, 
hypochondriacally sensitive respecting 
tneit disqualifleatious. The di^eaHe 
was in their minds, rather than in the 
actual circumstances of their political 
condition. And now that they have 
been relieved from the galling sense of 
inferiority, which was ao irritating, 
they will bear without a murmur, 
hardshipsand grievances, which would 
not be ^fore endured/' 

** You remind me," said the dark- 
eomplexioucd man, liis features half 
relaxing into a smile, " of a case 
which I have seen reported in one of 
the Medical Journals. A man, in all 
other respects perfectly in his Hghi 
Vou XXV. 


mind, fancied that, in taking a drink 
of water, he swallowed a } oung alli¬ 
gator. He smiled at his friends, who 
endeavoured to reason him out of bis 
error, and pointed out to them the 

precise spot where the animal was, in¬ 
viting them to feel it, and declaring 
that ne never could be well until it 
was removed. A skilful surgeon was 
cousulted, who wisely afiecled to fall 
in with the notion oi his patient, and 
to perform an operation for the ex¬ 
traction of what caused so much un¬ 
easiness and alarm. The patient 
most cheerfully put himself into his 
hands ; and the surgeon, who had ta¬ 
ken care to provide him&elf with a 
young allipator, after a little prelimi¬ 
nary Ecarjfleatioii, produced it, as the 
identical one that had been swallow¬ 
ed, and from the annoyance of which 
the poor hypochondriac bad suffered so 
severely. He appeared greatly grati¬ 
fied at the sight, and felt, for a short 
time, perfectly well; until he again 
fancied, that, although the reptile itself 
was removed, get its removal was not 
before it had deposited its egys in his 
stomach, which were quickly about to 
give birth to a brood of young alliga¬ 
tors, which would never let him have 
peace. The baffled surgeon desisted 
fiorn further experiments u^ion the 
mind diseased; and death speedily 
put the uufortuiiatc victim of this ex¬ 
traordinary malady beyond the reach 
of his imaginary tormentors. Now, 
such 1 conceive to he precisely the case 
of Ireland. The Catholics have been 
relieved from an imaginary grievance, 
but not until the seed had been sown 
of other grievances, which will be 
just as fruitful of agitation and dis¬ 
turbance. The late measures have 
only unmanacled the maniac, without 
at all abating thedeliriuin which ren¬ 
dered him dangerous. There still re¬ 
main two great parties i\npropitiaU'd, 
theForty-niilling P'reeholucrs and the 
Priests. The one have been injured, 
theother have been insulud. If, there¬ 
fore, they should continue to disturb 
the existing order of things, their 
hostility would be most formidable. 
Without them, the agistors could 
have done nothing—without the agi¬ 
tators, they may do a great deal. But 
tliey will uot long want leaders. Even 
if were were fetter ostensible grie¬ 
vances to be complained of, these are 
not times in which a thriving trade 
will be lightly abandoned." 

3 X 
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** Vour hypochondriacal illustra¬ 
tion/* was the reply, " is ingentoua 
and amusing; nor am I prepared to 
say that it is not, in many points, 
strictly just Grievances, Whether real 
or imaginary, will never be wanted, 
* to point the moral and adorn the 
tale* of the trading agitator, who 
thrives upon public calamity, and can 
only live in troubled waters. Whe¬ 
ther the late measures will increase 
or diminish his stock in trade, is an¬ 
other question. My opinion is, that, 
,fbr the preeeut, they will diminish it. 
We shall soon see whether or not they 
have a tendency to separate the gentry 
from the priesthood and the lower or¬ 
ders. And if it should appear that 
they have, we can have little hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing that agitation 
must become either less prevalent, or 
less alarming, lletween the agitator 
with Catholic grievances at his back, 
and the agitator without them, the 
difference is almost as great as between 
the rattle-snake, and the comparative¬ 
ly innocuous English adder. I am 
one of those who continue to believe, 
that the Catholic Association, when 
at its worst, might have been effectual- 
ly suppressed, by vigorous measures 
on the part of the Government, and its 
leaders made amenable to the laws of 
the land. 1 must, therefore, believe 
that there would be even a atill grenu 
fr facility in suppressing any associa¬ 
tion Icse powerful. And the priest¬ 
hood and the commonalty, vfhen ecjta- 
ratifd ^rom the gentry, never could 
form any society for political pur¬ 
poses, that would not be more con¬ 
temptible than dangerous. In agita¬ 
tion, as well aa in any other business, 
there may be such over~tr<(ding as 
must effectually defeat itself.’* 

“ We have been taught to believe,** 
said the citizen, " that great numbers 
of the Homan Catholic gentry, now 
that their grievances are red^ressed, 
will come over to the Established 
Church. They were, hitherto, retain¬ 
ed in the external pi^ession of an al¬ 
most exploded creed, more by the 
shame of suspected of abandon¬ 
ing it iterested motives^ than 

any dcenlyvaeatedf conviction of ita 
truth. Ko^ that sueb profession is 
no 1 y of honour, may we 

not tt|ni)w||ibiDontrari^ to reason 

acknowledged, 

and tti wj^ m^-rahnqmshed ?'* 
^^'This vdnnjiuoosly addreaaed to the 
mt speaker, who q^etly observed, 


** There iteomething in what you say; 
bat 1 fear the expectationa those, 
who look for numerous and suflden 
conversions, as the immediate ooose- 
qtienoe of the repeal of the penal laws, 
are more sanguine than well-founded. 
They do not sufficiently consider at/ 
that is implied in a deliberate change 
from one religion to another. It im¬ 
plies a paramount conviction of tlie 

importance of religious truth. It im¬ 
plies a clear discernment of the nature 
of religious differences. It implies a 
candid and humbling acknowledg¬ 
ment of previous errors. It implies a 
triumph over cherished and habitual 
prejudices. Now, all this cannot be 
effected by emancipation. The penal 
laws may nave created, and, I believe, 
did create, an additional difficulty to 
the calm and dispassionate considera¬ 
tion of the Protestant religion, which 
was thus prevented from making the 
woy which it was otherwise well cal¬ 
culated to make, amongst honest and 
single-minded enquirers. But it is 
a great mistake to suppose that, be¬ 
cause these laws were positively va- 
putaive from the P'stublishrd Church, 
their repeal must be positively attrae^ 
Hve towards it. It is one thing to 
have a motive less for hating an ene¬ 
my, another to become his friend. 
Prejudice is much more easily exaspe¬ 
rated than affection conciliate. I am, 
therefore, prepared to wait and expect 
the progress of time in gradually soft¬ 
ening the hostility with which Homan 
Catholics have lieen taught to regard 
our holy religion; nor should I be 
surprised to find that a generation 
must pass away, before their prejudices 
have been appeased, or their temper 
Bubdueil, or their conditiou improved, 
to such a degree as might permit and 
enable them to appreciate it as it de¬ 
serves, and to give it the preference to 
which it is entitled.'* 

** And where will be the Establish¬ 
ed Church thm f” asked the dark- 
complexioned man, with a stern ener¬ 
gy. ** They may look for it, but they 
will not find it. Its place will know 
it no more. Its doom has been sealed 
from the moment Papists were admit¬ 
ted into Parliament. The question 
now arises, and it is a deeply interest¬ 
ing one, how it may beat comport it- 
■eif in the new circumstances in which 
it ia placed. Shall our Church still 
continue a hanger on upon the State, 
until, having become an oldoct of 
little r^ard, she may saibly be cut 
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away ? Is she still to continue di¬ 
gesting as she may the invectives of 
those whose business it will henceforth 
be, cveu in tliat assembly summoned 
for her detWnce, to asp<me her with 

the vilest calumnies, and to bear the 
more mortifying contempt of what 
may be styled her defence? Is she to 
endure all this, and to be content with 
a station in which, because of the dis¬ 
honours heaped upon her, she cannot 
discharge her duty to (tocI and the 
country ? And is she to be solicitous 
about preserving the miserable piu 
taiice, and the ambiguous privileges, 
of a left-handed alliance with a State 
that lias not kept its first love; and 
wliich will assuredly annul the solemn 
compact binding Church and State to¬ 
gether, (when it may be safely bro¬ 
ken,) with the same remorseless faci¬ 
lity, witli wliich she has already con¬ 
demned the ('hurch to a degradation 
little short of concubinage ? Will the 
Church endure Uiis utter abandon¬ 
ment? However she act, the day will 
boon come when her external consti¬ 
tution shall perish ; and as she com¬ 
ports hersi.-lC during tlic hrief space as 
yet allotted to her, will she leave a 
remembrance, such as shall cause men 
to reioice in her overthrow, or which, 
like the celebrated * Kikon Basilike,’ 
may contribute to her restoration.'* 
Vou have stirred n question full 
of dilKculties,'* said the milder and 
calmer friend, with a countenance ex¬ 
pressive of a more painful interest than 
he had before exhibited ; ** you have 
Stirred a question full of difficulties, 
l^eii I cannot look at the probable 
fate of our Church Katablisimient, un¬ 
moved. If, however, it be the drat of 
our iiiBtitutions to fall, it will also be 
the first to rise. Nothing but a de¬ 
gree of barbarity to which the world 
will never again be condemned, ran 
finally prevail against it. Whatever 
be the untried form of being which 
our still happy Constitution may be 
destined to asauiuc, 1 cannot bring 
myself to believe that the beauty, the 
wisdom, the moderation, and the sim¬ 
plicity of our venerable Establishment 
will be disregarded. It has been, of 
late, mismanaged and abused. It is, 
accordingly, at present exposed to pre¬ 
judice and obl^uy. Possibly, trials 
are in store for it, through which 
alone it may be purified for the high 
and holy purposes which it is yet in¬ 
tended to accomplish. These are 
things not to be talked of lightly; and 


which I seldom suffer my mind to 

dwell upon, except in moments of me¬ 
ditation and prayer. The bitter cha¬ 
lice with which we are threatened, 
may indeed pass away from us. But 
whatever may happen, we will best 
commend ourselves to the favour and 
the pmtection of Providence, by learn¬ 
ing to Bay, from the heart, ‘ Thy will 
be done .f'” 

“ But is it not also the duty of the 
Church to renounce and abhor the ini¬ 
quitous connexion which thus threat¬ 
ens to bring calamity and destruction 

upon it ?*’ said the dark-complexioned 
man. 

“ 1 never yet,** replied his friend, 
**knew u wife who sued for a divorce, 
and who did not render herudf liable 
to a suspicion altogether as discredit¬ 
able as that which she endeavoured to 
impute to her husband. No. I do 
not think it would become our vener¬ 
able spiritual Alothcr thus to play the 
vixen, even although ahe has been 
grievously abused. In patience let 
her possess her soul, while she com- 
mends her cause to Him who judg- 
eth righteously. 'J'hough oppress¬ 
ed, she will not be forsaken ; though 
cast down, she will not be destroyed. 
Let her not, by any act of her own, 
forfeit her claim to the place and the 
considi-ration to which she is entitled. 
A calm and dignified deportment in 
adversity often touches the hearts of 
generous adversaries, who would only 
be rendered more obdurate by bitter 
and vehement protestations. I must 
not, however, forget to mention, that 
my apprehensions for the Church are 
very diflerent from yours. / appre¬ 
hend dangers from lladicalitm ; you 
from Pojrery. The vice of the present 
day is not a tendency to believe too 
much, but rather /oo tittle. I there¬ 
fore only fear the Papists, in as much 
Its (hey may conspire with the Radi¬ 
cals. 1 much doubt whether they 
would, even if they could, establish 
tbeir own system in its ancient supre¬ 
macy ; and I am sure that any at¬ 
tempt at Buch domination would cause 

them a more aignal overthrow than 
they Have experienced since the Refold 
mation.** 

1 havajust seen,** said the citisen, 

a little publication written, I be¬ 
lieve, by one who is a good church¬ 
man ; and he has no apprehension 
that the Church is in danger. His 
words are thess: * But the chief 

ground of alarm ia for the Chureh 
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Now, I would ask, what ia the 
real political foundation of the 
Church's security—I mean of the 
Protestantecclesiaatical establishment? 
What but the asoendeucy of wealth, 
numbers, and power in the Protest¬ 
ants of the united empire. As long 
as this ascendency ahall remain, the 
eoclesiastical eBtAhUahmenta of Great 
Britain and Ireland must, humauly 
speaking, be secure. While that as¬ 
cendency exists, it must prevail ip the 
legislature, at least against Popery and 
Popi^ establishments. If that as¬ 
cendency were destroyed, it is impos¬ 
sible the Church could long stand. 
But this can never be but by the in¬ 
crease of Popery ; to make out, there¬ 
fore, danger to the Church, it must 
i)e proved tliat the removal of the civil 
disabilities has a tendency to increase 
Popery.** Thi?, I confess, appeared to 
me very good sense. While the Pro¬ 
testants continue ascendant in wealth, 
numbers, and power, I cannot con¬ 
ceive the Church in danger." 

The graver friend replied, Neither 
can I. While the Protestants con¬ 
tinue ai>cendant, Protcstaiitisin must 
prevail. But 1 can ea&ily imagine 
measures on the i>art of Government 
materially afll’cting the Protestantism 
of the country, and therefore weaken¬ 
ing or endangering the aseendtney, 
which it seems on all hands admitted 
that it is desirable to maintain.’* 


Not,” replied the citizen sharply, 
** longer than the Protestantism, to 
which it owes its origin.” 


But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the political ascendency of the 
Protestant Church is a mere index of 
the prevalence of Protestant princi¬ 
ples,^’ was the reply. “ It is more. It 
is not only a conHequence of their vi¬ 


gour, hut a cauee of their increase and 
continuance. It is, as it were, the 
fruit-henring eeed ,—at once the pro¬ 
duct of present, and the pledge of fu¬ 
ture fertility. I have read the little 
tract which you have mentioned with 
much interest, because 1 revere the 
writer as a roost excelU-ntand amiable 


man. But did he sufficienily cou«i- 
der how material^ the religion of a 
country may beafi^tedby its govern¬ 
ment, when he wrote the passage 
which you have recited ? In Henry 
the Eighth’s time, the belief of the 
•overeign,in all its successive varieties. 


ttt Ireland QJunc, 

was reco^ised as soon as promulged; 
and received the aanction of Parlia¬ 
ment and the assent of the people. In 
the time of Edward the Sixth, when 
the government became decidedly Pro¬ 
testant, Protestantism prevailed. In 
the time of the first Mary, when the 
government became decidedly Popish, 
Popery prevailed. Again, when Eliza¬ 
beth ascended the throne, and declared 
for Protestantism, Protestantism re¬ 
sumed its ascendency; although there 
is some reason to believe that, if the 
nation at that time had been polled up¬ 
on the subject, a large majority would 
have declared in favour of Popery. 
But the judicious measures of Eliza¬ 
beth converted what was, at first, but 
an ascendency of power, into an as¬ 
cendency of wealUl and numbers. 
Now, the weakness or the impolicy of 
some of her successors may reverse all 
tliis; and, by a scries of ill-judged 
measures, sup the foundations both of 
our moral worth and our political 
greitness." 

The citizen obsirved: In the 

tract which I have mentioned, the in¬ 
genious writer assigns strong reasons 
for an opinion that the late measures 
must check the progress of Popery." 

“ Admitted,” it was answcicd, 

but will they eheck the progress of 
Kadicalism ? Observe, 1 urn not one 
of those who apprehend that Popery 
will be again triumphant. In truth, 
I do not believe the Puj>ists themselves 
expect to be so. And 1 would be 
gratified if 1 were able to think that 
they arc mJJivU'ntlif Popiah not to join 
witn Sociiiians and Infidels fur the 
overthrow of the Established (’hurch. 
But I fear that their hatred of nur 
system is much stronger than their 
love for their om'h,— and the ‘ measure,' 
as it is called, has taken ])lacc under 
circumstances, wlticli have diminished 
our friends, while they have increase<l 
our enemies.'* 

“ I confess," said the dark-com¬ 
plexioned man, ** that niy feeling to¬ 
wards the Established Church has un¬ 
dergone a material change. 1 hitlicr- 
to revered it as tlte fortress of liberty, 
—the strong-hold, upon the defence 
of which depended the security of the 
Constitution. Traitors have now been 
admitted into the citadel. The wood¬ 
en horse has been drawn within, the 
walls. Atd the Established Church 


^ * ObMrvatioQK on the Roman Catholic Relief bill; in a letter to a. friend, by a Pro- 
^^SSt*nt.~.i>v(>/i^», H. A/. TimSf Grafton, Street* 
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can no lon{j;er serve as a rallying point 
for the friends of the Protestantcause. 
Under these circumstances, I see not 
wlial end its connexion with the State 
cat) answer; and I declare myself fa* 
vourablc to that project of Church re¬ 
form whicli J^ord Winchilsea lately 
intimated in ]^)rliament.’* 

** Lord Winchilsea," it was an¬ 
swered, “ may be a very honest man; 
but he is certainly not a very wise 
one. l-Iis intentions may not be less 
remarkable for sincerity, than his con¬ 
duct for indiscretion. His xi'al is, most 
assureilly, not according to knowledge. 
Ilis projectorChurcli relorra I scarcely 
know how to characti'rise. It would, 
howevir, have coinc from him with a 
better Rrace, if it bowed h'ss obviously 

from pifjue and resentment. Whether 
the title of the Bishops to their scats 
ill the House of Lords be or be not 
.•tffeetc'l by the repeal of the Test anti 
I’orporalion Acts, tljc policy whicli 
confers upon thetn that distinction, is 
not at all ahected by it; and it would 
be more consistent in those who ob- 
,)<.cte<l to llu' n-peal, to mitigate than 
to ng'»r.iVHte the evils wlueh w»Te 
likely to attend il. If Lord Win.hil- 
si'u ihouuht the exclusion of the Bi- 
sln'ps from the House of Lords a good 
thing, ho should not have objected to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; anti if lie thought the repeal of 
llie Test and Corjioration Acts a M 
thing, lie ought not to make it worffi’, 
by accelerating the de^-radation of the 
Bishops.” 

“But Lord Winchilsea,” said tbc 
dark-coinplcxtoned man, is proba¬ 
bly of opinion, that bo fur from ilegra- 
ding the Hishups, they would be mo¬ 
rally exalted by being relieved from 
the necessity of attending Parliament. 
To how many temptations are they at 
l>resent exposed! How embarrassing 
the circumstances in which they arc 
]>laced ! And how dibicult the zealous 
aud conscientious discharge of their 
spiritual duties! For my part, 1 am 
persuaded they would gain in charac¬ 
ter more than tliey would lone in sta¬ 
tion, by relinquishing the political 
distinction whicu they at present por- 
Bcss, and which, while it is utterly 
inadequate for uny purposeaof defence, 
is just suflicient to render them sus¬ 
pected and invidious.” 

** That thoughts such as you have 
just expressed,” was the answer, 
** ^ottld be familiarly entertained. 


and that men should listen to them, 
without being conscious that they 
strike at the very foundation of our 
civil institutions, is proof that n moral 
revolution has already taken place, and 
that a political revolution cannot be 
very far distant When the Bishops ere 
banished from the House of Lords, 

' thru let them which be in .Tudea Bee 
into the mountains.' The destruction 
of every thing ancient, venerable, or 
valuable in our institutions, will be 
near at hand. Vou say that the Bi¬ 
shops have a spiritual character to 

maintain, and that they are disabled 
from doing so creditably, by the na¬ 
ture of their political engagements. 
But have wc not, all of us, a spiritual 
character to maintain ? And do we 
possess advantages, in cases of tempta¬ 
tion and difficulty, which are not 
equally possessed by the highest and 
the most exemplary of the clergy 
Arc we likely to stnntl where they are 
likely to fall } Or is the morality of 
our conduct a matter of indifference, 
while that of theirs is a matter of im¬ 
portance } I am willing to grant, that 
if improper men be made Bishops, they 
may, both iu Parliament and out of it, 
give rise to a scandal against religion. 
But as long ns the office is projicrtg 
tilled, l^jrliament is rendered vener¬ 
able by the exalted moral worth, and 
the high theological attainments, of its 
sjiirituu] Peers, while the Church de¬ 
rives a Certain degree of security and 
stability from the pre.Bcnce of honest 
and able defenders. It is now unfa¬ 
shionable, and would, I suppose, be 

called iUihrraL*’ to regard the clergy 
ns the third Estate of the Realm ; or to 
allude (o their scanty Parliamentary 
privileges, as being but a poor com¬ 
pensation for those peculiar powers 
which they formerly exercised in Con¬ 
vocation. But let us not altogether for¬ 
get that they are a dit/tiuct profession ; 
and that their interests require to be 
guarded by professional superintend¬ 
ence and advice, quite as much as 
those of lawyers or soldiers." 

'* The clergy,” said the citizen, 

“ arc excluded from the House of Com¬ 
mons ; might they not, as reason¬ 
ably, be excluded from the House of 
Lords ?” 

It was replied, “ They are admitted 
into the House of Lords; might they 
not, as reasonably, be admitted into the 
House of Commons ? This would ap¬ 
pear to me to be just as good rea 80 i|»M 
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ing, and mueh better policy. In the 
House of Commons, the interest of the 
Church is not only unrepresented but 
n^i^representeJ. And wiiat is pcr« 
haps worse, the balance between the 
two great parties has been destroyed, 
lawyers may be considered the nntu- 
ral allies of the Whigs ; churchmen 
are the natural allies of the Tories. 
If, therefore, there he a perpetual in¬ 
flux of the one, while there is a per¬ 
petual exclusion of the other, it is not 
difficult to pronounce which must 
finally prevail." 

But are you si-rious,*’ replied the 
citizen, ** in desiring that the clergy 
should l)e admissible into the House 
of Commons 

1 have never,” repliid the other, 
** heard an objection to it, that was not 
either vulgar, malevolent, impertinent, 
orabsurd. If I were as sure thatitwcrc 
racticablo as I am convinced it would 
e useful, 1 should look forward more 
hopefully. But it is a subject upon 
whirh I had rather not enlarge at jire- 
sent. Have you seen the last Num¬ 
ber of the Quarterly Ueview?” 

I have,” said the citizen. ** Its 
last article is gloomy and alarming." 

** The Quarterly Ueview," said the 
dark-coinpkxioned man, “ is ratting. 
I have ceased to take it. I should 
consider myself guilty oi’ abetting mjd 
encouraging the basest political apos- 
tacy, if I could continue to purchase 
it any longer. Like most other publi¬ 
cations, it is a trading bpecuLition ; 
and its proprietor will turn it to the 
best account he can. It is, hon'ever, 
rather too much that he should pocket, 
at the same lime, the bribe of treach¬ 
ery, and the reward of honebt service." 

“ Does not Southey," asked the ci¬ 
tizen, “ write for that Ueview?” 

He does," replied the graver friend, 
“ but he is not the editor; mueh less 
is he the proprietor. Had he tlic coii- 
troJ of it, it would have been very diflb- 
rent from what it Las been; and, per¬ 
haps, still more so,from what it threat¬ 
ens to be. The Quarterly lleview has 
become the weather-cock, instead of 
the compassi of the Government,*-^ 
and, because of tbe general ability 
with which it is conducted, is more 
likely than ony other publication to 
misleg^- the public mind. But this 

is DotiA.lige 211 which it wUI« gene¬ 


rally speaking, be either condemned 
or detected. Mankind lore to be weU 
deceired. Few take the trouble of 
thinking for themselves. And still 
fbwer are competent to tbe task of 

thinking to any purpose. M'ere it 
otherwise, Murray would not dare to 
brave the resentment of that power.* 
ful party whom he has hitherto served, 
by a treacherous betrayal of their 
most cherished principlts. His pub¬ 
lication never will become decidedly 
revolutionary. It nevt-r will lead the 
public mintt to the verge of the poli¬ 
tical precipice. But it will get it, as 
it were, upon an incHned plane, by 
means of which it may gradunJly and 
imperceptibly lower it to any level 
that present notions of expediency 
mayaci'in to require. Tins is a sad 
state of things.” 

“ But is there,” said the citizen, 
** no remedy for this?” 

“ It Wire difficult to find one," wa.s 
the reply. “ The Quarterly lleview 
possesses a inomcntuin, scarcely at 
present to be rosihted. It will be rend, 
and it w'ill, 1 fear, produce tlu- cHl'cts 
intcmlcd, notwiiliKtanditig all that 
muy be said against it by the few who 
arc consciou.s of the mischief which it 
is likely to do. The tone of public 
morals is very low, and principle has 
been altogether lost sight of." 

Here the conversation terminated. 

I could observe, that the citizen was 
still perplexed respocling the validity 

of his landed and funded securiiieu. 

The dark-comp1cxiuni'd inun appeared 
thoughtful and incditativ^e, seem¬ 
ed disposed, for the firsl tifne, to give 
a quiet consUh ration to subjects, the 
very mention of which had before 
produced vehement exacerbation. The 
philosophic friend exhibited the same 
cheerful equanimity which distinguish¬ 
ed him throughout the argument; 
as if no event could find him unpre¬ 
pared, while he trusted, amidst tbe 
fluctuation and uncertainty of present 
things, in that graciously superin¬ 
tending Providence, in whom is no 
yariableness, neither any ^ 

turning, and by whom, fiiuMlilrer tlie 
profligate politician maV fliipOK of 
earthly concerns,) all may be 

made to work t^ether for good to 
those who truly love and serve Hik. 
Dublin, I2th May, I6S9. 
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SKETCHES ON THE BOAD IK lASLAKD. 
No. lit. 


Of all the rivers of Ireland, tliough 
the Shannon be the mightiest, and the 
Blackwuter the most romantic and 
pictures<juc, commend me to the Suir, 
for qniel, cultivated, rural beauty. 
The Barrow adorns Carlow, the Norc 
Kilkenny, and the Suir Clonmel), and 
as their springs are near, and towarda 
the end of their course, they again 
approach together, and mingle their 
waters before flowing into the sea, in 
a grand estuary below Waterford; they 
are commonly known to the country 
peotile, by the fanciful and pretty name 
of the three sisters. 

Spciii»er, who has sung the streams 
of Ireland, in straiilk as sweet as those 
in wliich Milton has celebrated the 
English rivers, traces the birth of these 
three linked graces, to the embraces of 
the giant Blotuius with the nymph 
itheissa, and thus glances at their 
course and confluence before reaching 
the flowings of ocean. 

'* The fir<( the geiith' Share, that makiiip; way 
Hy kwifi t'Uiiiinel, nriorns rich Waterlunl; 

'I'lie next ihc ifluboni Newre, whoae waters ({ray« 
IJy r.tir Kilkenny nini Uosc-iiontc board ; 

'I'Ih* thud the (;<M>dly Harrow, which doth horde 
Orvxt heaps uf fadlinon in her deep bosoiuc 
Mi which, hundred, do at last accord 
To join ill one. ere to the sea they roam, 
bo ilowtii^ uU from one, all one at Idbt become.” 

It is the Suir, too, which waters the 
valley of Ivcrk, or the gulden vule in 
the county of Kilkenny, of which 
there is a well authenticated tradition 
preserved among its inhabitants, that, 
when William the Third, entering the 
p IBS at the head of his troops, gazed 
for some time on the goodly land that 
lay before him, rich with waving woods 
and fertile flelds, interspersed with 
small clear rivulets stealing down ita 
verdant banks, like tlireads of silver 
on the green enamel, into the placid 
river, W'ending its noiseless way be¬ 
neath, while the flelds more near it 
were sprinkled with sheep and lowing 
kinc; William (albeit unused to dwell 
with any extraordinary rapture on the 
beauties of external nature) turned to 
the officers about his person, and ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of delight and ad¬ 
miration, ** This is indera a country 
worth fighting for I" 

Clonmel^ tno birth place of Larry 


Sterne, and the capital, t. c. assize 
town, of the richest and most riotous 
shire in Ireland, is a busy, cheerful, 
dirty-looking town. The approach 
from the Two-mile Bridge is splen¬ 
did ; the cultivated fertility of the 
rich lands on either side the river is 
agreeably relieved by the niagniflrent 
range of Galtee mountains, which 
form the back ground of the scene, 
and which, though many miles dis¬ 
tant, seem, in their dusky and gigan¬ 
tic grandeur, towering almost over the 
head of the spectator. The best part 
of Clonmell, like that of most of the 
good towns in Ireland, is composed of 
barracks. In the time of war, they 
userl to gather in recruits hero from 
all quarters, and drill them in their 
military exercise, previously to pass¬ 
ing them on to Cork, for embarkation 
to foreign service. It was likewise a 
depot for various military stores, and 
its communication with Waterford by 
the river, renders it a favourable si¬ 
tuation fur inland trade. 

I'here is a curious mode of convey¬ 
ance for land jiassengers, established 
in the south of Ireland, by u Signor 
Bianconi, or, as I usually heard him 
called, ** MUther Byanne,” whose 
head-quarters are at Clonmell. There 
is a vehicular machine, peculiar, I be¬ 
lieve, to Ireland, called ^' an outside 
jaunting-car !’* To those who have ne¬ 
ver been so fortuuutt' as to see the like, 
it is not easy to describe it ; yet as it 
is a kind of conveyance greatly and 
deservedly popular, for journeying in 
fine weather, it would be unpardon¬ 
able to omit some attempt at its deli¬ 
neation, in these our Sketches, which 
purport to have particular reference to 
the road, and the things which jour¬ 
neying thereupon presents to our ob¬ 
servation. Let the ITnhibemian reader, 
then, imagine to himself a low-hung 
platform, upon small wheels, from 
either side of which there hangs down 
a lateral conventency of wi^ and 
leather, projecting over the wheels, 
like a trunk deprived of its lid und 
front aide. In this the passenger de« 
poiits his legs and feet, the latter rest- 
nig on the Mttom of it, aud he sits 
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upou ihc surface of the platform, 
which is p:ciicrally furnished with a 
stuffed cushion for his greater ease and 
cuntentinent. :Snch machines are 
usually drawn by one horse, and 

made to carry six persons, who arc 
thus drawn alon;; sideways, sitting 
dos*a*do8, three and three; the plaU 
form,however,is raadcof such breadth 
as to admit of a narrow space being 

railed off between the backs of those 
admitted to the honours of the sitting, 
and this intermediate box, called the 
•well, serves for the conveyance of prog 
or forage, or other entertiinineiit for 
man and beast, while the railing on 
each side of it, which the sons of lux- 
ury also provide with a cushion, serves 
as a rest for the shoulders of any 
weary and weak* backed wight. At 
the fore end of tlie well abovesjid, and 
on an elevatctl single seat correspond¬ 
ing to the breadth of the well, which 
at the other end is guarded by a rail, 
the Jehu, who handles the ribbons, 
sits enthroned. In bygone times, an 
instrument called a jingle, shaped like 
a coal-heaver's hat, and set on four 
whiels, was much in fashion amongst 
that class of the Irish, who consider a 
row and a roll in the mud very ap¬ 
propriate episodes to a day's 
aion /" but from the time that a no¬ 
torious and rather unaxniablo person, 
called Crawley, a schoolmaster, who 
battered his wife’s brains out with a 
hammer, was carried in one of these 
to be banged, they rapitUy declined in 
popular eateem. In these latter days, 

it is obvious that tlic march of intel¬ 
lect amongst the lower orders, would 
not permit any vulgar prejudice to 
arise against a particular mode of con¬ 
veyance, from a cause which did not 
logically or mathematically imply its 
incomnetcncy, or inconvenience; but 
in the less improved times of which wc 
speak, a luostunphilosophic antipathy 
arose to the whole genus of the vehicle 
which bore the ferocious phrenologist, 
Mr CfAWlc^ to that last stage of life, 
^thc giJtltwi; and no sooner did a 
gingic make its appearance on the 
xMa^hau the ** UocK-boys''** shouted, 
^^XiiOTi^ the machine that bloody 
Craw^p3raa4^k to be hung in!" add¬ 


ing some biting sarcasm on the driver, 
or the company then in it, insomuch, 
Uiat ultimately the gingle was almost 
abandonctl for the jaunting-car. It 
was in such conveyances that the 
alumni of Ireland’s only university, 
used to lake their pleasure jaunts to 
the bathing village of Black Rock 
about four miles from Dublin, in 
search of holiday felicity. There is a 
story of a party of these dashing youtlis 
tilting against a victualler’s cart as 
they whirled along the Rock-road, 
enveloped in the cloud of dust that 
always overhangs it, and of their be¬ 
ing all but canted in among the legs 
of beef and mutton, which gave rise 
to a humorous Uoralian ode commen¬ 
cing. 

Sunt quos vchiciilo, pulvercm Dlackrorkium, 
Collcffi' i>,<c jiival, waitaquc fcrvidM, 

EvitiiA rotu, &c. 

To return to Wonmel and ** Mis* 
tber Byannc.”—Taking the hint from 
tlie national vehicle I have vainly at¬ 
tempted to describe, he extended its 
sidc^ so as to carry four on each, re¬ 
moved the shafts, and yoked a second 
horse abreast of the other, ])laced awk¬ 
wardly enough indecxl, for the breadth 
of the machine is not sufficient for the 
two, and the second animal looks as if 
he were fastened at one side of the car, 
to run along with it rather than to 
draw it after liim. The common in¬ 
convenience of sucli a carriage, ex¬ 
cept in summer, is, that the passen¬ 
gers’ feet and legs, being the surface 
over which the current of air passes, 
as it rushes by the side of the car, get 
miserably cold on a long journey, 
and this the Signor endeavours to ob¬ 
viate by providing store of hay under 
the feet, and a rude tarpauline-looking 
apron, f^astened at each end over the 
legs. Such arc the stage cars upon 
which the country shopkeepers, and 
persons of that class,arc conveyed from 
town to town in the pursuit of their 
various callings, at the rate of about 
six miles an hour including stops, and 
at an expense of little more than half 
wliat it would cost them to travel out¬ 
side the stage or mail coaches. 

From Clonmel, as a centre, they ra¬ 
diate to Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, 


* Ket the troops of the renowned Csptain, whose military sway has been almost 
as powerful as the ecclesiastical authority of his namesake Ssint Peter, in Ireland. 
The Rock-boys here spoken of, are the boys of the Black Rock, a bathing place 
g^yar Dublin. 
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Mallon, anj uU the considerable towns 
ofMunster; and their success has been 
such, that, as I was informed, their 
projector has already realized a consi-* 
derablc fortune, while he has mate- 

riully promoted the internal commerce 
of that part of the country, by the in¬ 
creased iacility of intercourse. The 
•Signor himseli*, a smooth, shaven and 
shorn, (|uakcrly<lookijng man, was 
])uiDted out to rne as a curiosity, in 
the main street of Clonmell, filling up 
way-bills, and settling the passt'ngers 
on a number of his cars which were 
starting at the same time in different 
directions, and I was especially called 
on to observe, that he was more civil 
and obliging, and earnest to please, 
than themeaneitof hisek-rkH, though 
ho was a very that is to say, 

rich man now. 

“ But, t' our talc." The reader 
who went along ^th us in our last 
sketch, will porliaps rc'memhcr, that 
we wisln'd him good night, or should 
have dune so, ut the conclusion of a 
social potation of whisky-punch, in 
the inn at Clonmel], about which town 
W’c have just been relating some inte¬ 
resting particulars. The inexperien¬ 
ced toper who t ikes Irish punch by 
way of a slecping«dranght, would do 
well to rtinembcr that there arc ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule of tft mcil'm tiiih- 
ilmim ihiK. If he take a sufficient 
quantity, there’s no doubt he'll sleep 
afterwards, though he should lie down 
ou the river’s brink, with his ftei in 
the stream, and that almost as sound¬ 
ly, for a limited time, as if he tliought 
pro|)er to reverse this position of his 
body. What the feelings might be 
of his body in the one case, or his 
spirit in the other upon the awaking, 
which in either must ensue, I Bhull 
not, however, pretend to determine. 
If he take very little, it will of course 
make very little difference to him in 
any way, but the effects of a medium 
quantity arc sometimes any thing but 
soniniferous. Such at least did 1 find 
iny frieud the Attorney a most ably 
compounded mixture, and in vain 1 
called upon the ** blessed barrier be¬ 
twixt day and day," to dull my senses 
to the quick pulsation of the punch- 
provoked blood-vessels. In vain I 
tried to fix my fancy ou the cluster of 
soothing images which Wordsworth 
strings admirably together with such 
ingenuity a^d harmony— 


** A flock of iheep that leburely pan Iw, 

One after one; the Bound of rain, sod 
Murmuring; the fall of riven, winds, and seas. 
Smooth ileidi, white sheets of water, and puro 
sky." 

All these I thought of by turns, but 
without effectsleep would not 
come,—and in despair of winning 
rest, by courting it, I jumped up, and 
paced the room for the sake of the 
casement of variety. It was yet se¬ 
veral liours to day; and, as I looked 
from my window, scarcely a star could 
be seen to relieve the heavy deep 
darkness of an October night; the in¬ 
tensity of the nocturnal silence, too, 
was painful, only broken by the mouo- 
tonous return of the tick-tick of the 
clock, which, although at the bottom 
of three pair of stairs, I thought 1 
heard as distinctly as if I had been 
standinginsuleof it. Then, by degrees, 
the sense, by attention becoming sharp¬ 
er, I could distinguish the trampling 
of the horses upon the Utter iii their 
stables, and 1 was gr.tteful when, at 
distant intervals, the cock put forth 
his single solitary crow, piercing the 
night’s dull tar.” Suildenly, how¬ 
ever, the eilence was torn up, by a 
thundering noise at the street door be¬ 
low, which made me start, as Macbeth 
may be sup])oscd to have done, when 
ho heard iiic knocking at the gate,” 
after the murder of Duncan, there be- 
ing a great similarity between the 
effects of whisky punch, and a guilty 
conscience, upon the nerves. The 
noise at the door was several times re¬ 
peated, and 1 was myself thinking of 
descending to ascertain the cause, 
when 1 heard the shuffle of some one 
in the hall moving towards the door 
inside. ** Who’s there ?” called the 
inside voice. “ It’s me, Paddy Byrne,” 
said the person outside; let me in, 
ar/ doant be kcepin* me.” 

** An' who the diviV-are you re¬ 
joined the angry boots, Who judged by 
the first answer that it was not a per¬ 
son of sufficient consequence tojustify 
his being disturbed at an unseasonable 
hour: ** is it drunk you are, or what 
d'ye mane be risin' a row this a- way 
in the middle o’ the night 

** 'Let me in, I tell you, Paddy,” 
said the man outside, with incrcas^ 
earnestness'; sure you know me well, 
and me name's Tim Doolan. We're 
all kilt, and robbed, and ruinated, up 
at the Mount; an' I'm bruk loose, a^' 
come down for help. Och! is it ke^^ 
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in’ me here all night you're goin' to 
be al’ther doin' ?” 

« W'hy, thin, is it yourself, THm 
Doolan said Paddy, now opening 
the door—It's dead asleep I was, 
an' did'nc know yourToice; an’ drame- 
in' 1 was, too, and that I was at home 
in my ould modtUer's cabin, an’ Cap¬ 
tain iiock's min was brakein' open toe 
door."* 

Thin bad look (luck) to the same 
Captain Hock!” rejoined the second 
voice, which I now more distinctly 
heard within the house—** I wish it 
was only dramein' of 'im 1 was this 
blessed night, instead of seein’ him 
brakeiii’ in an' robbiii' our place, an' 
frightnin’ the ould misthress and Miss 
Louisa out of their seven siiices,an’ticd 
meself up ibr an hour an' a hayf (half), 
so they did; only I bruk loose ine mi¬ 
nute they wint away; an’ rm come 
<iown to look for the polis, or some 
help to go after thim, the ruinatin’ 
thieves.” 

I had by this time heard enough of 
the man's coininunicution to induce rnc 
to hurry on inyclothen, and go down to 
learn more distinctly what had happen¬ 
ed. Two or three people, roused by the 
noise, had got about him by the time 1 
got down stairs, and tiicn and there 1 
extracted from a long and most confu¬ 
sed detail, that the house of a lady, 
about three miles distant, where he 
was servant, had been attackid, broken 
into, and robbed, and that the ladies, 
without any gciiclcinan iu the house, 
had been left in the most deplorable 
sute of agitation and alarm, while he 
had run into town for assistance. 

** Well, well," said 1, when the sto¬ 
ry canic to au end, ** the less time lost 
in talking the btacer—some persons 
should gallop oft' instantly. I shall 
go myself, if ,you think 1 could be of 
any use." 

** Good look to your honour !" said 
Tim—** Sure you'll be of all the use 
Jn life—it's jist what 1 wanted—some 
gintleman that could spake a word to 
comfort the ladies, sir ; for there's 
ie ould lady is frigliieued clanc out 

of het. life; and my young mistress 
iantlbetter, 1 suppose, though 
sbf jHui 't take on so much; for ithe's 


always as quiet as a lamb^ the ere* 
thur." 

This was enough to fix my determi¬ 
nation of setting off to the scene of 
the depredation, and we speedily got 

ready. A aerjeant and two men of 
** the Peelers,” were found somewhere 
about the house, upon whom we pre¬ 
vailed. in the absence of their officer, 
who was some five miles off at a ball, 
to accompany ua; and having got some 
posting horses in the stable, for the 
due return of which I satisfied the 
not unwilling hostler, by promising to 
be accountable, we started off for 
Mount Evelyn, which 1 understood 
to be the name of the place that had 
been attacked, and guid^ by Tim, we 
readied it in half Bti hour's riding. 
The heavy darkness of the night was 
now stealing away with a laggard pace, 
and Just enough of day appeared to 
give an imperfec^iew of the dwell¬ 
ing we approached, which seemecl to 

be one that, under different circum¬ 
stances, one could not have looked 
upon without much pleasure. A lawn 
of Miiooth verdure surrounded it, 
which, rising regularly aiul gently to 
the centre, where the house stood, gave 
occasion, no doubt, for the name of 
“ the Mount” which it bore. A Inlt 
of planting, rising from the sl.iriH of 
the lawn on either shlc, thickened as 
it approached the back of the house, 
and seemed to conceal the offices from 
view ; while the neatness of the small 
modern-built munsiun itself attracted 
attention, surround-.<1 by a broad bor¬ 
der of pleasure-ground, to whiclt the 
long low' windows, opening like glass- 
doorb, gave ready accc&s. 

** Sure enough, it’s a sweet purty 
little place,” said Tim, as he guided 
us through the gate, ** an' little 1 
thought to see it all bruck, and Binash- 
ed to pieces by thim villains." 

** What do you mean by smashed 
to pieces I asked. 

** Sure, sir," he answered, didn't 
they smash in the windy ali in one 
crash wida big stone,that they brought 
round from uic back yard; and isn’t 
the whole place trampled to pieces ?” 

We were now near enough to see 
that Tim’s report was at ^ events 


* In order to present the Irish pronunciation of the word to his ear, the English 
ji||der must suppose a sound of the double vowel, analogous to that in the word 
^poor.*' If custom were not all in all in pronunciation, one might be disposed 
iMK^in Hibernian fasbioo, that the wrong pronunciation was the .right ona. 
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partly true. The pretty little man¬ 
sion was defaced by the recent marks 
of lawless violence,—the flowers and 
little shrubs were trampled down into 
the clay of the border, in the front of 
the house,—and the fractured glaw 
and sashes of one of the large win¬ 
dows, showed where the robbers had 
forced their entrance. 

Haring desirctl our guide to go for¬ 
ward and acquaint the inmates of the 
house that wc liad come for the pur¬ 
pose of offering whatever assistance 
was in our power, in circumstances so 

unpleasant, he soon returned with the 
ladies' thanks and wishes that we 
should go in. It is a horrid thing to 
look at a house that has been violently 
robbc<l ; the ravages of war are me¬ 
lancholy to look Upon, but they do not 
bring so immediately and forcibly up¬ 
on the mind the revolting ideas of 
ruffian violence, asnhc devastation of 
the midnight burglar and plunderer. 

If the detestation excited by an ordi¬ 
nary scene of this kind is considera¬ 
ble, it was extreme upon the present 
*)cciision, on the first view of the ob¬ 
jects winch prcscntofl themselves to 
my observation. The apartment into 
winch we were shown had evidently 
been the abode of elegance—vases, in 
which ffuwiTS hud been placed, were 
broken in pieces, and scattered with 
their contents upon the ground—a 
harp was overturned upon the floor— 
and ilio fragments of a lady's work¬ 
table lay hcitcath the window along 

with the huge stone, with which the 
robben; had broken in. Scraps of pa¬ 
per and broken wood strewed the car¬ 
pet, uiu! every thing around bore auine 
mark of the violence which had lately 
been used. Both the ladies of (he 
house were in the room when we en¬ 
tered, and the man liad not exaggera¬ 
ted when he told us the cider lady was 
frightened out of her senses. She 
walked about looking here and look¬ 
ing there, talking incoherently to her¬ 
self and to the younger lady, who ap¬ 
peared to be her daughter, and who 
seemed to try in vain to bring her to 
a calm understanding of what nad ta¬ 
ken place. The young lady was, to 
my thinking, almost, if not altogether, 
the most brautiful creature I had ever 
seen. The agitating circumstances in 
which she had been placed gave an 
air of disorder, and e more vivid in¬ 
terest to the expression of features, 
whose beautifiil correctne s s would have 


put to Ehune the ablest efforts of the 
Btatuaij; and the beseeching earnest¬ 
ness of her dark blue eyes, and low 
sweet emphatic voice, when she q>oke 
to her mother, was far more touching 
than I am able to tell. 

I need hardly say, that every topic 
which I could suggest to reassure the 
ladies, and dissipate their alarm, was 
speedily made use of^ and the elder 
lady having been with some difficulty 
persuaded to retire to rest, and leave 
the arrangement and protection of the 
house to us, wc began to ascertain ra¬ 
ther more distinctly the circumstances 
of the robbery, and to determine what 
was proper to be done. 

From all we could learn, it appear¬ 
ed that only two of the robbers liad 

been seen inside the house, although 
many more, or an army of Captain 
Rock’s men," as Tim Doolan averred, 
had been heard talking outside. They 
had taken all the money that was in 

the house, which was not much; but 
they had been content with rifling the 
one room, and had not even gone near 
the place where the plate was kept; 
so that, after all, they had destroyed 
more than they had carried oft* as 
booty. I had left the house to consult 
with the Serjeant of police, as to the 
means to be taken for the pursuit of 
the robbers, when Tim came after me 
to say, that “ the young misthress 
wanted to spake to my honor agin, iv 
I plased." I o)>eyed the summons as 
willingly as ever I did any other in 
all my life, and 1 was then informed 
by the young lady that they had sus¬ 
tained a more serious lo;>s than she 
liad ventured to mention before the 
servants. They were, she said, enga¬ 
ged in a law-suit about a small pare of 
their property, to which a claim bad 
been set up by an adverse party; the 
deed under which they held the whole, 
had been intrusted to their solicitor, 
to make some extracts from it, in the 
papers he was preparing for counsel 
on their behalf; and it was only the 
day befbre, that as he was about to 
set off for Dublin, he had ridden over 
from Clonmel and returned it to them, 
not wishing to leave a document of 
such consequence in his office. The 
deed had been locked up in a bureau, 
which was the very first that the rob¬ 
bers had rifled, and every thing in it 
had been carried off It is," the 
ooutinned, ** of the very utmost im¬ 
portance that it should be recovered 
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and yet 1 dread to make it known 
that it is gone; for, if it be irrecover¬ 
able, ilic only chance of retaining our 
property, will test in the supposition, 
that wc have it safe/’ 

I did not immediately make any 
reply to this statement, whicli was 
deliyeri-d in the most distinct manner, 
and in the sweetest voice in the world ; 

for I was struckswith surprise at the 
calmness and caution which it exhi¬ 
bited, but which I have since learned 
to think is often to be found in the 
gentle, yet firm mind of woman, 
when the bolder nerves of a man 
could not serve liim to such good pur¬ 
pose. The young lady, however, seem- 
t'd to attribute my sdence to a difie- 
rent cause, and apologized for trou¬ 
bling me with the statement, which the 
ofilr of my assistance and advice had 
induced her to make. I am very 
sorry', and ashamed,” said she, thus 
to intrude our concerns upon your at¬ 
tention ; but the few neighbours that 
we had, have almost nil gone away 
from this, since the country has be¬ 
come so disturbed, my hrothers are 
both in the army, and far away from 
us, and my poor father ia now”—no 
more, she would have said, but she 
had touched a chord which vibrated 
too strongly for all her firmness. The 
strength of calm good sense, with 
which she had pushed back, aa it 
were, the feelings of tcrr<»r and dis¬ 
tress that had so naturally crowded 
upon her, was no longer of avail; her 
feelings rushed upon lur, with the 
force of pent up waters whicli have 
broke their botinds, and after an inef¬ 
fectual struggle, she held down her 
head, and wept bitterly. 

There arc several things even in this 
dull world that afiect a man deeply, as 
when his child, the image of its mo¬ 
ther, whom he lovej«, for the first 
time looks up, and smiles in Ins face, 
or when his aged parents give him 
their benediction, and with uplifted 
hands, and earnest faltering voice, ask 
of G(^ to bless him ; or when he 
hears the shout of his own signal cry 
upon the field of battle; but there 
is nothing that more immediately 
»>hotfts through the very heart and 
midriff of a man, than tne tears of a 
beautiful woman, when he believes 
them to be shed sincerely. 1 said to 
Mils Evelyn— I know not what; hut 
1 inwardly'wished that she had bade 
' 4|ge attack a battalion single-handed, 
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in her cause, or do some other despe¬ 
rate thing, which would extinf^ish all 
doubt as to my devotion to it; and 
even the duty of thief-catching, which 
1 determined forthwith to enter upon ‘ 
with all the ener^ in my power, 
seemed no longer ignoble, when in 
connexion with the hope of doing her 
a service. 

While I was in the houve, the po¬ 
liceman had gathered some informa¬ 
tion imiiortant to the matter in hand. 

The divil a one it was, but the ould 
soger that done it,*’ soul the Kergoant. 

And who is the old soldier,” said 
I. 

** A desperate carakter,” he replieil, 

a desarter he was, long np:o, and he 
always has arms, and robs every 
where, but we never can get a hould 
of him. 1 hear tliat he wa^ ?ccii in 
these parts these two days past; and 
a woman that h# doi’K he with, was 
in Mrs Kvelyn’s kitchen yesterday, 
lookin’ on, I'll be bound, at every 
thing was doin' in tlie house. Aii’ 
sure, tir, it’s not contint with rohhiri 
the house they wnr l.*^t night, imt 
they’ve diiv away five cows uffom- of 
the fields, an' that’s .anoiluT tiling 
makes me think it’s the onld soger’s 
work, for calllc slalin is his rc'’’i.ir 
trade.” 

“ If he be a regular trodtr, as you 
say, {•■ergeant, you ought to know 
where to meet him at market,*’ said 

1 . 

“ That's a good joke, sir,’’ he re- 
))lied ; “hetne soul, sir, he’s loo ould 
a soger for LluU, any how.” 

** Well, well—hutifthey have taken 
cattle, they will be more easily traci <l; 
have you observed uny marks ?” 

“ O, to be SUIT, sir, I seen the 
thrack of tlie bastes asy ; it's acro^'; the 
country they’ve gone with thefn.” 

“ Tlien let UK follow instantly,” said 
I; and away wc went, and spiut the 
day in a fruitless pursuit. For a short 
distance we could follow tlie traces of 
the cattle, and the fer t of two or three 
men in the clay gaps, through which 
they had passed; but at the crossing 
of a narrow country lane, which join¬ 
ed the road at a mile’s distance, these 
traces were lost, and nothing but the 
most provoking perplexity was deri¬ 
ved from the enquiries that we made 
of the country people, who, sometimes 
in jest, sometimes in earnest, led us 
astray, or tantalized ua witli just 
enou^ of information not to Be of the 
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least use. As wc returned^ very late 
in the evening, towards the place from 
which we had set out, we were sur- 
prisod, by information from one of the 
sergeant’s company, whom wc met on 
the road, that about an hour or two 
before, the ould soger*’ had been 
seen near the high«road to Cork, a few 
miles fartlicr on, and that the cattle 
wort* suspected to be not far off. This 
WC found in the sequel to be true, 
and that this fellow had actually sto« 
len the cattle from his confederates 
wlio ns>)isLcd ill the robbery, and had 
the audacity to drive them back for 
the night, near the point from which 
they were taken, rightly judging that 
that was the hat ])lacc where his 
cuinputiiuns would choose to ai>ck them, 
or that their owners would suspect 
them to be in. 

*’■ Suppose wo wore to turn about, 
Kir, agin, an’ come upon lain,'’ said 
the s-orgeaut; “ who knows but we 
might ketch him yit/* 

“ hy all means,’* said I, “ if there 
be any chance, move on.” 

Tliore was no hope of going far, for 
our hor.sis were very tireil, and the 
night had closed in extremely dark, 
or, a.s th: sergeant expressed it, “ as 
dark as bluaes,” an odd kind of simU 
to, which might form a pleasant com¬ 
panion for the “ lucus a non lucendo” 
paradox. After riding three or four 
miles, the sergeant proposed a halt at 
“ .lim Barry’s cabin ‘*a very dacent 
man be is, sir,” added ho, ‘'tfiat sells 
beer, and the like, an' lets lodgin's to 
])oor people rometiint's. We can give 
the liorsis a dthrink of mule and wa- 
tUcr, an’ maybe get some information 
from .Tim, as often 1 did before.” 

As the horses stopped, forth came 
the identical Jim Barry, who, speedi¬ 
ly recognising the sergeant’s voice, ad¬ 
dressed him with much respect, and in 
a couftdential tone—“ Ouh, Mr Wad- 
dy,” said he, “ it's yourself I'm glad 
to see, only that I don't see you at all, 
by raison that it’s so dark a night, 
f» }d blesi it—but sure there's a quure 
woman within that I duiina like at all 
at all, an* she driv tree cows into the 
stable, sir, an' says she’s waitin' for 
her husband that’s comin afthcr her, 
an’ is to go on to Cark (Cork) to sell 
the cattle; bud it’s tnysell that’s 
tbinkin' thim bastes wasn't honestly 
come by, and anyhow it's tnortU 
nuare for a .lone woman to be drivia 
them by night, this* a-way." 


** True for you, Jim,” said the ser¬ 
geant, ** so I'll jist make bould to 
spake to her for a minute, if you’ll 
bould my horse an’ this gintleman’s 
for a minute, an* see that they get a 
good drink. The ould soger’s comrade, 
I'd bet a guinea," he added, turning 
to roe; “jist hould back a little bit, 
sir, if you plaze, till I cross-examine 
her, aa may be we’d find out some¬ 
thing worth knowing.” 

1 attended to his hint, and held 
back a little, while be entered the 
cabin, but so near, that I could hear 

and observe all that went on. “ God 
save all here but the cat, an' she, if 
she sneezes," said the sergeant, as he 
entered the house. 

(»od save yon, Mr Waddy,” re¬ 
plied a tall, big-boned woman, in a 
long grey cloak, who sat on a wooden 
bench, calhd, in country phrase, the 
settle," or stttle-lied, wbicb serves the 
office of a bed by night, and when 
folded up, makes a wooden sofa for 
daylight use. 

“ Your sarvent, ma’am,” said' the 
sergeant, ** since you know my name. 
It’ll be a hard job drlvin* home the 
cattle from the fair of Ownykilbey 
this dark night.” 

“ Och, it’s any to drive one’s,own 
any way,” said the woman. 

“ Wor you at the fair to-day, 
ma'am ?” asked the cross-examiner, 

“ No, in troth, Mr Waddy,” she 
replied; ** What id I be doin there?” 

** Little enough," said he, “ like a 
many a one else; but you wouldn't 
have e'er a baste to sell, ma'am ?'* 

“ Sorrow a one, Mr Waddy; I’m a 
poor lone widow, that has hardly to 
put ou me, let alone cattle to sell at 
the fair.” 


Within, ma’am, I heard jou had 
the like to dispose of,” he continued, 
BO you’ll pardon my bouldness in 
inakin' free to ax.” 


** No offence in life, sir," she re¬ 
plied. 

At this point of the dialogue the 
woman seemed all at once to become 
aware that she was discovered, and 
burst forth with a kind of howl, 

OSh, Jim Barry, you tief of the 
wurlt, what is it you are afther tellin* 
the gentleman ?" 

The sergeant at once changed his 
tone to that of severity and authority. 
“ Where did you get thim cows, 
ma’am?" he asked. 

Why, thin, Mr Waddy,” 


(f 


1 
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she, them’fl tree eowi, that the mas- 
ther driv off Coolnufoon yisterdty, 
and he geY them to my husband 
to drive to Cork, to the elaughter* 
butcher, fair an* aBV, an' no one be 

a bit the wiser bud him that gets the 
money.” 

** Your husband! ma'am,” said the 
aergeant; " it's lately come t’you to 
have one ; I thought it’s what you wor 

a widow just now?” 

It's true, for you,” said she, “ but 
I married a soger yesterday.” 

A aoger! and is it he that’s dri- 
Tin* the cattle to Cork ? (duare garri¬ 
son duty, any how, ma'am an* 
what’s become of him now, that he's 
offguard ?" 

** Och, a mighty cute, sharp man,— 
you are entirely, Mr Waddy,” replied 
the woman, in an admiring tone, 

sure there’s no decavin you any 
way.” 

This compliment had its edect, for 
he continued, in a kindlier tone, I 
must make so bould as to look at the 
bastes, ma'am.” 

It’s mighty curous you are about 
tbim cows, Mr Waddy, as if you 
never reen the like beibre,” said tiio 
woman; is there nothin' else you’d 
be afther takin a likin’ to but them?” 
and, 08 she spoke, she most lovingly 
threw her arms about the neck of the 
sergeant, accompanying tlie action 
with various fond and flattering ex¬ 
pressions. Had the woman been 
younger and handsomer, or had the 
sergeant’s gallantry been strengthened 
by a few tumblers of punch, 1 should 
now liave much feared for the success 


of this examination; but happily the 
dretunfitanoes yttre on virtue's aide, 
and he shook her off, rather uneermo- 
niously, with ** Arrah, be asy, ma’am; 
I like noane of your aoart.” 

** Have an eye to her, Jim Barry,** 
he added, " while 1 look at the cattle, 
and don*t, on any account, let her 
eeeape,—I hould you responsible for 
her.^’ 

After an inspection of the cows, 
there was no doubt, from some marks 
on their horns, that they were the 
same which had been stolen by the 
thieves that we were in search of; 
and the sergeant said it was almost 
certain that the ould so^r” was 
lurking somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood, ready to join the woman at 
break of day, as he knew her to be a 
companion and close confederate of 
his, who assisted him both in liis plans 
for plunder, and in disposing of it 
when it was obtaine<l. It was, there¬ 
fore, Ins advice, that we should kcq> 
the woman in custody, and stop for 
the night at the cabin where we were, 
and he lisd sanguine Impes that, by 
starting early in the niorniiig, wn 
might lay hands on the man that we 
had no doubt was the leader of the 
attack on Mount Evelyn. 

1 readily assented to his plan, tlic 
rather, tliat I was too much fatigued 
to go anywhere else that night ; and 
Jim Barry having supplied me with 
some sup)^, and the only bed hebad 
in his house, 1 betook myself tu repose, 
with better chance of success than I 
bad the preceding night. 


THE mvKB. 

raOM THE OERMAW OF SCHIT.X.ER. 

** Where is the knight or the vassal so brave. 

To dive in the gulf below, 

When into its black and devouring wave 
This golden goblet I throw ? 

Who brings that goblet again to me. 

Let him have it, and hold it, for his it ahsll be.” 

Thus spoke the King from the rocky ittep, 
Which o’erhanging the wild sea rose. 

And into Charybdis’ howling deep 
A golden vetsdi he throws. 

I ask again, ia there one bo brave, 

That he fom not the whirlpool'a eddying wave ?** 
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Tite jDii*er. 

The koigbti and the vaesals in silence hear^ 

And gaze with a troubled eye 
On the raging waves now echoing near. 

But none will the venture try. 

Thrice look'd the King on the nobles around, 

** Is there none dare dive in the depth profound 

Still nought but silence and fear were there. 
When forth from the throng around 
Stepp’d out a young Page, right gentle and fair. 
And cast his cloak on the ground; 

And the Knights and Ladies, in sore amaze, 
With wonder and fear on the brave youth gaae. 

And now from the edge of the perilous steep 
lie looks on tiic waves so black, 

Wliile the waters engulf’d in her caverns deep, 

Charyhdis loud howling throws back. 

As with noise like the sound of distant thunder, 
Foaming they rush from the black tide under. 

It boird, and it bubbled, and roared, and hissed, 
As when water commingles with fire; 

And to Heaven u]) roll'd the steaming mist. 

And flood over flood rose higher, 

As if never exhausted or spent it could be 
Till the depths should give birth to another sea. 

The f<‘arful struggle at length is ended. 

And fathoinlcbB, dark, and drear, 

As if to the pit of Hell it descended, 

A horrible gulf yawns near. 

And again, down its vortex deep and black 
The boiling billows roll rapidly back. 

And now, ere returns the raging tide, 

The youth to Heaven doth pray. 

And a cry of horror sounds far and wide. 

As the wild torrent aweeps him away. 

Full swittly over that youth so brave. 

Closes the dark and oblivious wave. 

Now calm on the surface the billows lie. 

But beneath they rage and roll ; 

While from mouth to mouth resounds the cry, 

“ Farewell, thou gallant soul 1’* 

Now louder it roars, and more near and near. 

As they watch and gaze in suspense and fear. 

And if thou hadst bid me thy crown to bring, 
From the depth of yon boiling sea ; 

And if thou hadst said, ** Let him be King 
Who brings it,” ’twould tempt not roe. 

For no daring mortal ahall live to reveal, 

What the howling depths of the Ocean conceal. 

For many a ship, both gallant and tall. 

Hath sunk where those watera rave; 

And their keels, and their shattered masts, are all 

That liavc ’scaped the devouring wave. 

But loud as sound when the wild wind blows. 
Now nearer again tlie tumult rose. 
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Aiifl it boiled and bubbled, and roared, and hissed. 
As wlieii water is mingled with fire; 

And to heaven up rolled the steaming mist. 

And wave over wave rose higher; 

While, with noise like the sound of distant thunder. 
Roaring they rushed from the black gulf under. 

And now, where the dark flood rolla along, 

A naked arm gleams white. 

And a youth is seeu in the current so strong 
To struggle and swim with might. 

*Tis he! Tis he! and with joyful air 
He waves the goblet iu triumph there. 

And a deep and lengthen'd breath he drew 
As he greeted the light of day; 

While around was heard the cry anew— 

'' The billows have lost their prey ! 

For his living soul that youth so brave 

Has snatch'd from the dark and devouring wave." 

Now he comes from the crowd rgoicing there. 

And before the throne be bends. 

And the King ^ves the sign to his daughter fair. 

As the goblet he kneeling tends: 

And she fills it with wine of the ruby red, 

While thus tlic youth to the Monarch said. 

“ Long live the King! and rejoice all ye 
Who dwell in the rosy day, 

For beneath it is dark, and tearful to see; 

And to IK'aven let mortals pray. 

That never those horrors may meet their sight, 
Which it has conceal'd amid darkness and night. 

the lightning’s speed the wave closed o'er, 
And nurried me down below 
To the rocky gulf, wlutre, with ceaseless roar. 

Two raging currents flow; 

And they whirl’d me down to that fearful night, 
'Twcrc vuin to contend with that torrent's might. 

** Then to God in my utmost need I cried. 

And I saw where dark and steep 
There rose a rock, whose rugged side 
1 grasp'd and escaped the deep. 

And close to the spot where I trembling clung 
On a coral branch that goblet hung. 

Beneath me lay the depths profound, 

Mid the purple darkness spread, 

And though on the ear there broke no sound. 

Yet the eye, with horror and dread, 

Might sec how that dark and hellish flood 
Teem’d with the Likard and Dragon brood. 

And there from the black and hideous swarm, 
Which in fearful masses lay, 

The Hammer-fish raised his horrid form, 

With the Dog-fish and tltomy Ray; 

While the ravening Sea* wolf open^ wide 
His trlple*arm'd jaws, and his victim eyed. 
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** Then the thought came o’er me, in deep despair. 

How no human aid was near; 

And I felt atone mid the myriads there. 

One human soul in that solitude drear'-* 

Where never the voice of man had sounded. 

Deep in the Ocean, yrith monsters surrounded. 

** Shuddering, I saw one creep forth slow. 

And its hundred arms outspread. 

To drag me down to the depths below ; 

Wlien, o’crcoinc with the madness of dread, 

I loosed my hold, and the whirlpool's might 
Saved me, and bore me to life and light 

Then, in deep amaze, thus spoke tlie King, 

And Siid, ** That cup is thine own, 

And tliine, too, shall be this sparkling ring. 

Enrich’d with a costly stone 
But tidings bring from those stormy waves, 

M’liat thou seest in the dcepcKt of Ocean's caves 

But with soothing tones, and with pity sore. 

Thus spoke his daughter fair 

Oh 1 let this fearful »|K)rt be o’er, 

lie has done w'hat none other might dare!” 

And wished in her heart, that lovely dame. 

That the gallant Page all the Knights might shame. 

lie flung the goblet where deep ond black 
The torrent rolled in its might, 

And cried ,—** Now bring me that goblet back, 

And be my noblest Knight; 

And the lovely Majideh who standjr^ thy side. 

Thou ehalt woo her, and win her, apd claim her thy bride !'* 

Now sparkles w'ith hope that youth's keen eye, 

And with courage he arms his breast. 

For he sees the blush on her pale cheek die. 

As she sinks with fear opprest; 

And lie vows that lovely prize to win— 

Then—for Life or for Death he plunges in ! 

Again they hear, where the dark waves flow. 

The whirlpool loudly brawl, 

And bending gaze on the dcptlis below, 

As they rush forth thoso waters all. 

They come, and they come, with deafening roar— 

They return—but that brave youth returns no more. 
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AN OPPOSITION. 


O u n readers are aware that we have^ 
on various occasions* insiste<l on the 
uiiliiy, and even nccesaityj of an Oppo¬ 
sition in Parliament. Our conviction 
on the matter has not been altered by 
the praise of ** unanimity amidst 
public menj” and the condemnation 
of “ party divisions," which are so 
much the fashion ; and we are pretty 
sure* it will remain whut it is, until 
it be fuirly proved to us, that the Mi- 
iiistirsof this empire, whoever they 
may be, will never err in either judg¬ 
ment or duty. That a party should 
always exist, properly qualiKed by 
ability and power, to compose a newr 
oVIini&try, wluiievtT the Crown might 
see cause to change its servarts—to 
reverse national policy in case of need 
—to scrutmi7.e rigiilly, the conduct 
and measures of the Kxecuiivo—and 
to give to public feeling its due in¬ 
fluence over both the Cabinet and 
Legislature, is, in our eyes, a truth 
too scK-cvi Icntiii reafson. tonoi-l con¬ 
firmation from rcf'eri lice toexpi ricucc. 
If the Jirilish Constiiuu©ii be one of 
checks and balances, and if it cannot 
be other without ceasing to be a free 
one. It is manifest, that both it and 
public r*'eedoin must be mere names, 
if there be no cHicient check and ba¬ 
lance to the Executive in Parliament. 
Ko such party, .-ind no such check 
and baljTico, can exist, if there be no 
such Opposition, we have named, in 
exi«>te!ice. 

Tln^^e who require something more 
than urgiuneiit, may find, in the his¬ 
tory of the last five years, or even of 
the ]a<t five mouths, jiroofs sufficiciit 
to overcome the most obstinate incre¬ 
dulity. 

At the present moment, the neces¬ 
sity for an Oppcsiiion is of the most 
pressing character. Until recently, 
the country possessed some protection 
from arbitrary and injurious conduct in 
its rulers, in thepr.'tcticcof the maxim, 
that they ought to how to its strongly 
expressed opinion on important mat¬ 
ters ; but this protection e^Asts no 
longer. It possessed further protec¬ 
tion in their principles and consist¬ 
ency. but this it has likewise lost. 
Whatever the intentions of the Ali- 
nisters may be, their late conduct ren¬ 
ders it impossible for any man to con¬ 
fide in their profe.ssionB, or to say 
what they will hold sacred. They 


neither sympathise with, nor resneet 
public feeling. They are eiicagca in 
a course of experiments, which, spa¬ 
ring fleitber individual nor national 
interests, puts the very existence of 
the empire in peril; and they arc al¬ 
most as little endowed with ability as 
with fidelity to principle. Their ruler 
is a man wltose military life has evi¬ 
dently unfitted him for being the 
Icadmo: Minister of a free people, who 
cannot have more than a very super¬ 
ficial knowledge of the complex mass 
of interests at his mercy, and who has 
just given proof, that if he decide on 
a measure, he will, no njatter how 
destructive it may be, force it on the 
country in spite of the public voice, 
constitutional usage, and every thing 
short of an appeal to the sword. 

The Ministry hns under its dicta¬ 
tion the united borough iiitcrc'.sts, amt 
the more servile party men of all 
parties. 

It is no lon 2 ;er admitted that the 
Upper House of Parliament forms a 
check and balance to the r40wcr Mouse; 
on the contrary, Ministers have in 
effect promulgated, that It has no de¬ 
liberative rights as a soparatt: body, 
and tliat it ought to be the mere me¬ 
nial of the Commons Tliey have in 
truth thrown it out of the (’onsiitu- 

tion in every thing save name ami 
appearance. The feebleness of the 
Lords for resistance has always bteii 
proverbial, and it has now declmed 
into perfect impotence. So Jong as 
they acUd uprightly on the Catho¬ 
lic qut'stion. they were powerful 
through public confidence : tlwf coun¬ 
try saw chat on this question they 
were fighting its battle, and in return 
it supported them in fighting tlnir 
own. To Che body of the communi¬ 
ty, they formed the popular House of 
Parliament. But by their late con¬ 
duct, they have arrayed the country 
against them. The House of Peers 
is now, in Um public eye, the trem¬ 
bling, mercenary instrument of the 
Commons and the Ministry; it no 
longer offers opposition to them, ex¬ 
cept when the private interests of its 
niL-mbers are assailed* and it thus co¬ 
vers itself with odium, which renders 
it as powerless for the protection of its 
own interests, as for those of the coun¬ 
try. Since the passing of the Catholic 
Bill, it has seemed to regard itself as 
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prohibited from interfering with pub- 
lie affair!}, farther than in obeying the 
inamlatcs of the Executive; not one 
peer has ventured to call the attention 
of his brethren to the appalling con> 
dition of the community. The one 
House of Parliament is now as com¬ 
pletely under the dictation of the Mi¬ 
nistry ns the other. 

The Crown is worn by the ]\iinis« 
try; in other respects it is a shadow. 
The doctrine is openly avowed and 
ach'd on, that its servants, when they 
differ from it, ought to seize upon its 
coiistiiutioiial rigiits and supports, and 
employ them against it. 

ConBdeiice in publicmcn is destroy¬ 
ed. 'riie mass of the community is 
not only ojiposed in sentiments to the 
Ministry, ine Legislature, and the 
Aristocracy, but its reliance on their 
integrity has vanished. Their sacri¬ 
fice of principle to interest has caused 
it to think as meanly of their inten¬ 
tions, as of their measures. This is 
the Ctisc, when almost every part of 
the eominiinity conceives ithas a deep 
iiiU-rest in this or that sweeping abo- 
liiioij or icversal of law, systcni, or 
instittiiion ; ami when there is scarcely 
any part of the political and legal edi¬ 
fice, fumhnm ntal or otherwise, which 
is not looked on as a mere temporary 
matter. What was previously setihd, 
the fatal Catholic Question has un¬ 
settled ; those n ho liiive hitherto been 
satihBed, this Question has Blhd with 
the wish for cliangu; and nothing is 
now regarded as sacred and perma¬ 
nent. The public mind is so habi¬ 
tuated to change and experiment, and 
is so crammed with promises of them, 
that it eaiiiiot hear the idea of suffer¬ 
ing any tiling old or new to remain 
utialti red. \V hat is old, must be pull¬ 
ed down, because it is old; wliut is 
ne v,mustbcreversed, becauseit works 
inischievouf%ly ; and laws and system® 
must only be formed on one day, to 
be destroyed on the next. Its rulers 
continually assure it, that satisfaction 
with things as they are, is not only 
bigotry, but hostility to the weal of 
the State. To make all this produce 
the worst consequences, general loss 
and distress arc in active operation. 

In tills fearful state of things, wc 
draw much pleasure from perceiving, 
that a party, perfectly independent of 
Ministers, and differing from tliem in 
general creed/ has forined itself in¬ 
to something like an Opposition, or 
rather the nucleus .Of one, in the 


House of Commons. On the conduct 
which it ought to pursue, we will 
hazard a few speculations. 

It manifestly will not be able to be¬ 
nefit either the country or itself, with¬ 
out a sufficiency of talent and elo¬ 
quence. It must have these to gain 
inffucDce and numbers, both in and 
out of Parliament. A single power¬ 
ful speech will often be of far more 

value than a host of votes. lu inces¬ 
sant care, therefore, ought to be, to 
strengtht n itself with them to the ut¬ 
most. The experience of the past, 
will certainly cause this most obvious 
truth to be properly attended to. 

It must not only possess a due por¬ 
tion of tuhnt and eloquence, but it 
must laboriously cultivate and employ 
them. The young n>en of the present 
day are riiintd, pirtly by flathry, anti 
P<Lrtly by the ban which is laid on in¬ 
vestigation and iliscussion. 'J'hey de- 
cltire themselves liberals—cull a few 

common-places from the newspa{>ers 
and reviews—dre.ss these up into 
flowery speeches ; and they are pro- 
cluiinttl statesmen of the first order. 
1 1 is not necessary fur tlicm to go far¬ 
ther, and they cannot do it without 
mighty risk. If they examine and 
discuas, in order to know and under¬ 
stand , if tlit-y consult, not only books 
and newspapers, but men and tilings, 
that they may arrive at correct con¬ 
clusions ; and ir all this lead them in¬ 
to anti-liberul convictions, their cha¬ 
racter is destroyed. In addition, it is 
not neceb>ary for them to maintain 
tluir opinions by argument, as tiny 
have nothing to do but to proclaim 
their opponents destitute of both in¬ 
telligence 4nd ability. INIuch of this 
holds good, with regard to nun who 
are not young. Many of the speeches 
dcliveridin Parliament, contain evi¬ 
dence that their parents possess strong 
nntnral powers ; but they likewise 
contain evidence, that they have been 
hastily gleaned from the newspapers 
and similar sources, and that these 
powers have had small share in tJicir 
production. 

Something different roust be dis¬ 
played by this Opposition. Short, bor¬ 
rowed, general, vague, declamatory 
harangues will not suffice. It is one 
of the leading constitutional uses of 
an Opposition to create due dUcusi-ion, 
which is in every respect of the high¬ 
est value to the country. Such discus- 
ston does much more than kec[> alive 
public spirit, and enable tbe public 
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mind to compreliend both sides of the 
question. By the study and em^uiry 
u'hich it causes, it is prolific of in¬ 
struction to both Ministers and their 
opponents; it may not prevent some 
bad measures from being carried, but 
it prevents many from being introdu¬ 
ced. A Minister will always be de- 
terriKl from venturing upon various 
pernicious acts, by the knowledge that 
they would be rigidly scrutinized in 
Parliament. It will, therefore, be es¬ 
sential, for the Members of this Op¬ 
position to make themselves thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with State matters, in 
l^th principle and detail; and to 
make, in their speeches, unsparing 
use of fact and argument. They 
must do tills, or they will create no 
discussion that will benefit either the 
country or themselves. 

We state the^c obvious truisms, be¬ 
cause we know it to be necessary. It 
has been, of late, too much the fashion 

with those of whom we speak, to atU 
mit the principles, facts, and deduc¬ 
tions—the whole case of their oppo- 
iients ; and to resist on the ground of 
inexpediency; or if they have not 
made the admission, they have used 
vague, general denial, instead of ])ro- 
]»er refutation. Your principles of 
Free Trade may be true in the ab^lract, 
but they arc inapplicable to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country; your rea¬ 
soning may be Just, and your figures 
correct, but still you are wrong. Such 
lias been, in substance, their lan¬ 
guage, and what has been the conse¬ 
quence.^ On the one side elaborate 
s])ccches of official men have been 
circulated through the country, full of 
ingenious sophistry, artful misrepre¬ 
sentations, and imposing, though de- 
ceptious figures; and, on the other 
slue, instead of a powerful refutation 
of them, tame dissent, coupled with a 
practical acknowledgment that they 
could not be refuted. Such opposi¬ 
tion has been worse than useless; it 
has been only calculatetl to support 
and establish what it professed to op¬ 
pose. 

This Opposition must pour forth its 
deep knowledge of principle and de- 
tail^its profusion of fact and deduc¬ 
tion, in strong and manly language. 
If its members take tlic course which 
was generally taken in opposing the 
Catholic Bill—if they obey the cant 
against strongexpressiona, separate the 
. act from its parent, and proclaim tliat 
'^he darkest politick iniquity fixes no 


stain on those who commie it, protest 
that there is no breach of friendship 
between them and their opponents, 
compliment these opponents on their 
great powers and services, and disavow 
all but supporters who speak like 
themselves, it will exist only to be 
derided. The language is to the ar¬ 
gument, what powder is to the bull; 
and the charge of both must be suffi¬ 
ciently Strong to enable the instru¬ 
ment of destruction to reach its mark 
and do its work. Dust would about as 
effectually propel the ball, as the milk- 
and-water of mc'i'knesB and peace would 
the argument. Victory in war can 
only be gained by the weapons of 
war. 

To be successful, this Opposition 
must never oppose fur the mere sake 
of opposing: it must be governed sole¬ 
ly by the interests of the country. It 
could not, in truth, desire more hap¬ 
py circumstances for iiself than those 

it is placed in ; for public interests arc 
throughout identified with its own. 
litre is general policy to oppose, wliicli 
has be en proveci to i)e ruinous—here 
arc changc.s .uul imiuvatioiiH of the 

most periious character to resist—liere 
are the praycis of distre.-Kcd masses of 
the community to support—-the opera¬ 
tion of new lows and .systems demands 
rigid, exuminatiun—national suitL-ring 
im|)eriously calls for enquiry into its 
causes, anti for remedy—the abuse of 
power has to be withstood, niul the 
profligacy of public men hits t) he 
scourged—and the throne, the Church, 
the constitution, the laws—in a word, 
all the best possessions of society in 
regulation and fct-ling, supplicate for 
champions. What more rmld an 
Opposition ask on the score of its own 
benefit What more could one need, 
for compassing all its ambition might 
sigh for ? 

Alinisierial responsibility has been 
destroyed; it must be an object with 
the Opposition to recall it into exist¬ 
ence. To crush this system of cor¬ 
rupt infiuence—this buying and sell¬ 
ing of the State for personal profit— 
the system of corrupt appointment.^ 
must be crushed. The grounds on 
which men obtain public trusts and 
emoluments, must be as severely scru- 
tinizid as their qualifications; and 
no degree of fitness must be admitted 
as an excuse for guilty or dishonour¬ 
able means of obtaining. This holds 
good in an especial manner with re¬ 
gard to the Church. Bcclesiastical 
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appointments, we regret to say, have 
always been treated by Parliament as 
though it Iiad nothing to do with 
them, and as though the Church were 
the private property of the Alinistry. 
Formerly this created a negligent, and 
even, to a large extent, an irreligious 
clergy ; in consLMiuence, the Dissent¬ 
ers look from tlie Church a large 
portion of its power. liccezitly, it 

Jias enabled Ministers to use the heads 
of the clergy as instruments for di¬ 
vorcing the Church from the State, 
and placing both in peril. At all 
times, it IS of the first consequence on 
the score of religion, public morals, 
and the preservation of the Church, 
botli from injury to itself, and from 
being converted into an engine of po¬ 
litical tyranny, for rarUatnent to in¬ 
spect vigilantly the selection and con¬ 
duct of the clergy, high and low; but 
it is now a matter of the highest pub¬ 
lic necesbily. Nothing can save the 
Chureh from early overthrow, and 
from being used in the interim as an 
engine of political profligacy and dcs- 
poiisin. but u clergy, religious, indus- 
nious, and in its conduct iiulei>eiulent 
of tile Ministry; and such a clergy 
can only exist through the jealous 
watchfulness of Parliament over its 
appointment and general conduct. 

This (>j>po'<ition ought in like man¬ 
ner to rcstoie all that has been de¬ 
stroyed of constitutional principle and 
practii'O. It ought to withstand to the 
iituiust the system of filling civil of¬ 
fices with military men—a syst<'in in 
the liiglust degree unjust towards the 
civil servanls of the State, and danger¬ 
ous to public frci-dom and prosperity. 

We need not prove how essential it 
is for the dominion of iionour and 

principle to bo re-established amidst 
public men. So long as apostacy is 
held to be venial, and a change of side 
for tlie sake of personal gain is deemed 
undeserving of punishment, all the 
best possessions of the country will be 
in jcopirdy. This Opposition must 
direct iu ilmiulers against every de¬ 
linquent, and re-aniinatc the ]mrcand 
chivalrous spirit wliich was once the 
boast of tile English Aristocracy. If 
it act on this point, as too many of its 
members have acted, and apologize for 
the traitor—assign virtuous motives 
to the turncoat—eulogize abandon¬ 
ment of principle—and proclaim those 
who ate guilty of every thing which 
can be compr^iended in political pro¬ 


fligacy to be most honourable men, it 
will act the part of a public enemy. 

In the present dangers of the Church 
and deplorable state of public morals, 
it must be the vigilant guardian of re¬ 
ligion. It must, in truth, consider it¬ 
self as the especial protector of the 
Church. It must promote reforms 
which may benefit her, and support 
her true iutorests of every tlt'scripiioii. 

It ought to labour zealously to re¬ 
store tliat strong feeling in favour of 
religion and morals, and against inti- 
dchty .and vice, which prevailed in the 
House of Commons previously to the 
list few years, but which, alas I seems 
to have wholly vanished. 

The state of the public mind forms 
one great cause why wc are anxious 
to see in existence an Oppobition of 
tlie proper character. Those who 
prcacli lip harmony amidst public 
men, speak of wdiat they do not un¬ 
derstand ; they, in effect, preach up 
iliKaflection and revolution. Consti¬ 
tuted as human nature is, such har¬ 
mony can never be established, ex¬ 
cept through the mercenary abandon¬ 
ment of principle in one party or an¬ 
other, or in all. What produced the 
harmony between Mr Canning and 
tbe Whigs and Kadicals.^ Demon¬ 
strably pw'rsonal interest. What has 
produced the existing harmony ? Mi¬ 
nisters confess that it has flowed from 
their reversal of creed. Such harmo¬ 
ny always has this effect—it separates 
the eouirnunity from, and arrays it 
against, uU public men ; while, if they 
be divided, they divide between them, 
however unequally, the Aristocracy 
and the population nt large ; and thus 
lead the population, give it sentiment, 
and keep it, as a whole, well-affccted 

and orderly. What do we see at pre¬ 
sent? In their union, they naturally 
have carried with them the Aristocra¬ 
cy: the mass of the community has 
cast off both as guides ; and while it 
is hostile to the principles on which 
it is governed, dissatisfled with its 
whole political system, calling for the 
most perilous changes, and maddened 
with suffering, there is not a single 
party iu the Legislature, or amidst 
public men, on which it places re¬ 
liance, or which can influence its con¬ 
duct. This state of things cannot 
long continue; it must produce a ter¬ 
rible revolution, or some party in Par¬ 
liament must gain the requisite ascen¬ 
dency over the body of the nation* 
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As we do not wish to see the revo- 
ludon, wt* wish to sec the only pre¬ 
ventive to it the party—the consti- 
tutiniiftl Opposition. The reasons which 
make us fiosire to see this body, will 
clearly indicate the conduct which we 
desire to see in it. It must take its 
stand upon the laws and institutions, 
iho religion and right feelings, of the 
country ; and be essu’ntially a protect- 
ins body. The nation throui’h this 
will be guided by it, will lie enabled to 
fight its battles in a constitutional 
manner, will regain its jnst iniiuence 
in the management of its affairs^ and 
will be restrained from set king a re¬ 
medy for its ills in insurrection and 
anarchy. 

The Whigs—we mean by the name 
the party in Parliament which corshts 
of Lord Holland, thcMarquis of L ins- 
downe, Mr Broujihani, Sir K. Hurdett, 
ifec. for now there are no Whigs 
oui ol Parliament—have in ourjnilg- 

ment done more injury to the British 
empire, th.in any party ever did betbre 
them. We believe in our conscience 
that these men have doin' that, which, 
independently of the evils it has aU 
ready produced, is likely to overthrow 
the Constitution, and disinemher the 
empire. If this fearful consumma¬ 
tion can be prevented, the (iestmetion 
of this party, as an independent and 
influential one, must he a principal 
means. Such an Opposition as wc have 
described may accomjdish the destruc¬ 
tion. By placing them between it and 
the Ministry, it will compel them to 
take a side, and tht'y will not be other 
than its enemies ; the country will be 
dividctl between it and the Ministry, 
and they will be disabled for forming 
a separate party out of Parliament. 
They will thus lie forced upon and 
blended with the Ministry; and they 
will be lost in it as its subordinates 
and mercenaries. In the prc.scnt iws- 
sion these Whigs have been speech¬ 
less as an independent party, and they 
have only been heard as the servile 
supiporters of MinistcTS. What has 
been thus commenced, may be soon 
completed. 

This, we imagine, will B{)eedify dis¬ 
solve that monstrous coalition of the 
bonmgh interests, which has been 
such a fat'd scourge to the empire. 
Let the Wiitgs and the Ministerial 
Tories be fully mixed up as one party, 
and the impossibility of providing 
jJoaves and fishes for the whole, with 
^'^HllMr paubCB, will soon produce dis- 


Tory borough interest into Opposi¬ 
tion. If the Whig heads be lost in 
the Ministerial party, the Oppositton 
will be joined by many of their fol¬ 
lowers. 

There are other powerful reasons 
with us for wishing to st.'e a eoiistitu- 
tioiial Opposition in existence. 

Vnion in this body will be a matter 
of the first consequence. If its mem¬ 
bers act as they did on the CatiioHc 
qucBiion—if tiny divide themsilves 
into parties, and if each disavow the 
seniiincnts of his brethren—thev will 
accomplish nothing. Individual ef¬ 
fort-? are powcilesa in Parliament. To 
bt* effective, it mU'-t be a p.arty agree¬ 
ing in prmctpli', uctu.itcd by common 
ferling, ami going on a wcil-dcfinal 
line of ojierations. To ]>rt‘sfrve its 
union and strength, it must bcivarc 
of pernicious nllianccs. Whnt such 
alli.inccs I»‘iid to, may In* in the 

present state of the INIinisttrial party. 

If this Opposition take the riglit 
path ami exert itself duly—if it zeal¬ 
ously employ. both in Parliament and 
out of it, all the legiiiinate 
of acquiring p.irty strength—it may 
hope to have the majority in the n« xt 
Parliament, or at any rate to give a 
new character to the policy of (»o- 
vcnimeiit. If its nu-mhers he Ambi¬ 
tious, they have before them the most 
brilliant prospect which cmild tempt 
ambilinn ; if they be patriots, they 
have it in their power to save lluir 
country. 

We .speak on public grounds only. 
The Constitution, at present, is in a 
much worse state tlian one of suspen¬ 
sion. Thu machinery is in complete 
disorder and dcrangernent, while the 
moving power is actively at work; 
and if this be not rectified, it will soon 
make the whole a mass of rniiiH. The 
sentiments of the community—we 
speak not of the mere multitude— 
must become tho^e of the Ministry, 
the Legislature, and the Aristocracy ; 
the convictions of the overwhelming 
majority must become those of the 
rulers, or there will soon be a revolu¬ 
tion which will sweep away the Con¬ 
stitution, and tear the empin* limb 
from limb. In this most alarming 
state of things, hope is rcpelKd from 
the Ministry, the Aristocracy, and al¬ 
most every quarter; we know not 
where salvation can be found, save in 
such an Opposition in the House of 
Coiamons as wc have described. 
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XPH A’EN XTMnOSin KTAIKHN nEPINIXSOMENAflN 

HAEA KHTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN. 

r. 

rnoc. ap Ath, 


QTVit* t« a distich hy wise old Phoeytides, 

An aucient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Mraniny, ‘‘'Tis uifiiiT for gooj> wiNUMJiiiiNG i-lople. 

Not to llt the jgc pace rounh the ooahd ukb a chipfle; 

Ill’T O.MLY TO CHAT WIIII.E HlACt'SSrNO 1MI.1K Tiri'I.E.” 

An excellent rule of the. hearty old cork ‘tis^ 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Kocles.'^ 

C. N. ap. Amb. 


Scene.—7V/C Blue Room. — Time, Eiyht o Clock, r.M. 

Tickler, North, SiiEi’iiEui), Ohoherty, and Uarui Mosts Kdrehz. 

KOK'I H. 

Vou arc considerably dunged, Odoherty. Your bair is decidedly grey¬ 
ing—nay, don’t trouble the curls, tlicy arc very pretty, slili; and, in fact, be- 
cuiQC your present complexion better than black and all black would do. 

ODOHERl V. 

Ah ! (’hristopher, I may «ay as I.ord Byron did to Lady Blessingtou, 

The bard in niy bo^in is dead. 

And my licart is as grey as my head.” 

Non sum ijualis eram, North; I have turned the post fairly, and must 
hinceibrtU have the stand in view. I feel very, very old—oh ! d—d old. 

XOR’J H. 

Boy ! I feel as young at this hour as 1 did at cigbt>and.twenty. Fill your 
glass, you stripling. Your third wedding lias imjiroved you every way. You 
an* fatter—your skin is clearer—you shew symptoms of incipient paunch— 
your dress is more grave, true, but it is richer—I admire the cliain—upon the 
whole, you look respectable. I dari-say you are jdaying tlie devil among the 
Dowagers. Women are lender in the evening olTile. 

ODOIILATY. 

Such Eves need no tempter. But my wife is confoundedly sharp, Christo¬ 
pher. Hang It, you old bachelors have no notion of things as they arc. 

NORTH. 

Bachelors, indeed! M’liy, then, you don't know that I was ever married ? 

ODOHERTY. 

If yon ever were, you have kept your thumb on the circumstance. Are you 
serious, old boy ^ 

NORTH. 

About three in the afternoon of a bonnyisummcr day, June the tenth, in 
the year of grace sevcnty.-and-two, I being then exactly twenty- one, tvas mar¬ 
ried upon as sweet a lassie as ever left an honest father’s house, raining fears 
of fear, hope, sorrow, and joy, on the thrcshold-stonc. Oh) Odolierty—I am 
never WL-ary of living those days over again—those long bright days, full of 
mirth—those serene evenings—the glorious sunsets on Lothawe—ilie wild 
Highland ballad—the utter confidence—the unspeakable smiles—and then— 
but no more, my dear. Eill a^io, and pass the Cockburii. Alas I alas ! 
Fuit Ilium* . 
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snKruKRu. 


Ocliou! Ocbon 1 

UATtni MOSES EDAEIll 
OiiUllf.Ul V. 

Were you in the churclt at this periot! ? 

NOUTII. 

(.'oiilouiid you» I never was in the church. 1 was then owner and occupier 
of li biiiuH, but sutiicifiit luirdsliip; sat under my own thatch—killed my own 
mutton—brewed rny own beer—sraugf^led niy own brandy—kissed n»y own 
wife, and feared no man. The land was good, improvahle, and improving— 
the arable and the pasture—and I wus an active Itand at most things, and 
sported the kilu 

onojii.iiTv. 

■\Vhich, as Castlereagh told the Dauu-s dcs halles, when they were Miiggling 
to see the 4'^d pass, is wi habit bien commode^ as well as graceful. But what 
catuc of jNlrs North } 


She went to the devil in 
again. 

rims'? 'in 

WJial's that P 


MOlll II. 

the winter of 177.1—don’t allude to the subject 

>IOSLS J:Dl(£ilI. 

.suLiniLni). 


NO inn. 

’Tis an old saying of the Talmudists, When an ass climheth a ladder, look 
for wis iom among women." 

kill vjiEun. 

A saying worthy of a gowk. Women have far tnair heart nor men; and as 
far as I have seen tlte w'arld, they have far mair sense, and discretion, too. 
Aa for 3Irb North— 

ODOllLK’iV. 

llubh, (Auwiv) Oh no ! wt never mentiun her." 

lU KLLK. 

What think you of the English women, Uabbi ?” 

Mosrs 1 niii III. 

—Op nn 

Koa 1 II. 

I know what you are going to say—Vour proverb, being inttrpreted, signi* 
ties, that in two bushels of dates there is one bushel of stones—ond more.'* 

SIIEl'IlKIll). 

Aye, aye—I perceive what he’s at. Wicl, after a’, they’re wise folk time 
Hebrews—and yet 1 think the lang beard has its share. 

TlCKLl.R. 

A barbarous practice—and a filthy. 1 am in.hamcd to see moustaches, and 
whiskers, and Charlie^, as the puppies call them, coming so much into v^ue 
among ourbelvcs. The beard cannot be su/Tered to grow, either in whole or 
in part, without pro tauto obscuring the most expressive part of tbc human 
face divine. Babbi Closes has a mouth, no doubt, and makes good use of it, 
both as to the putting in and the putting out; but hang me if any one of you 
can say what is the tbrm of his lips. 

onoHEU'iv (<mdv). 

Timothy always piqued himself on the cut of his chops. 

SHKniEKD. 

And wliat for dinna you shave your beard. Rabbi ? 

MOSKS EJIREIIT. 

Car cent ee>*i7—’Scase me, sarc—for ’lis said by Afoshe haruk 
** Bow suit not mar de comer of dy beard." It is in de book £lck Haddeba* 
rim, dat you call Levitique. 

aiiKi’iiBai). 

then I hac kent mony a atic o' your folk wha shave—Hoo* do they get 
^Bcr the Command ? 
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Mosrs EDREHl. 

Scnor Hoprg, keunst <lu ni}»ht—1 mean, tlo you not know many Blient1c<- 
ineii, wliataru Cristciis, <1at drink, par cxempio, and get vat you call in Inglis 
—N'^ass ii <le duber, the Inglis voce fur ivrogne? 

SnUVilKKD. 

Aiblins yc speuk sic a jabber tliat there's iiae making kirk or mill o’ what 

ye say. 

MO«-r.s rnnEiii. 

Vou ? C’cM Vran^ois, inon ami, et pa^ Aiigiois—das cst mad. 

bUI.l'tlEllD. 

Nae (loot. I liac seen mony a chield as mad as a March hare after a glass* 
Ve mean to siy, ihcii, the .Tows wha shave their chins hac nae mair religion 
than sac inony druckin auld tincklor bodies, wlio, like ane that sail be name* 
lesii, arc gi’en to getliii' thcmbclvcs fou as Hddlcrs. 

MOS7:s i^njuni. 

Scnor, si. 

.Siiei'ut'iij). 

It is a cuifiioal liiing, inter u’, to think tliut a goat has mair soond .Tewish 
doctrine on hi.s chin than a rabbi after ii ruwxor. And yet I’ll upbatid it 
against ye, Tiiiioiliy, it’s jio bad custom yon of no shaving. For ye ken, Air 
Aloses—Is na yer Christian name Moses? 

MOSC.S I DI'.I.IIT. 

I haven't got no Cristin naino, 8:>rc ; for Ich bin niclit a Cristin—God a' 
iniglil keep its! 

sHt cnEfti). 

liOrd sauf us, I forgot! Ihit yer first name’s Moses? 

Mosf s ( nnr.iif. 

Yaw, nijnluir. 

MU PHI Hi'. 

Ye sec, I hae mony and inony a time thochi that he wha first introduced 
Ahaviiv' ainang ns w.is ane of the greatest foes o’ tlie hunian race. Just think, 
man, o' tlie awin’ work it’s on a canid Sanl.-uth morning, wlien the week’s 
bristles are as sturdy us the t<‘eth of a horse kainc, and the burn watter wiiina 
boil, and the kirk-bell's ringing, and the wife a' riggit out, and the gig at the 
d(}or, and the ruw'zor haggit like :i siiw^Trunibullo’ Selkirk makes good raw* 
zors, but the weans are unco I’oiid of playing wi' mine, puir things—Od keep 
ns ! it gar.s'ine grew but to think o’ tlie first rasp—and after a* the sark-neck'a 
blacken'd wi’ yuiir blnid, atid yonr face is a bonny sicht to put before a con¬ 
gregation, battered ower wi’ brown paper, or tufts o' beaver aff’yer hat—Oh I 
I’m clean for the lung beard, 

TU'KLKR. 

MMI, ymi have a good opportunity now ; for 1 undoistuTid many of the 
leading Protestants have resolved never to shave until (he late bill be repealed. 
You arc aware that thousands of the (luvalicrs followed the same reverend 
fashion on the murder of the King, and never smoothed their chins till the 
day of the Restoration. Indeed, not a few of our own old .Tacobites took to the 
flowing mane again, upon the ainfitl expulsion of King James II. I myself rc« 
member several patriarchal figures in the Highlands. 

SUKPHERD. 

If I were sure that Lord Eldon, and Mr Sadler, and Lord Chandos, would 
keep me in countenance, I w'ould swear a mucklc aith this very minute, it I 
would, and wag a bonny heard in Y.irrow kirk or the winter Sacrament. 
But I'm jalousin you’re at your jokes, Mr Tickler. Wull ye say as sure’s 
death ? ^ 

ODOIIt.ltl Y. 

I can answer for him this time. I with these eyes saw several men of the 
highest eminence sporting beards Aarontc in Bond Street only a wc^ek ago. 
Tiure was, for example, Lord Ilarborough. 

SllErilGRI). 

Blessings on him I Wed, I’m really glad, just glad, to hear there’s sae muc* 
kle o’ sincere principle left in the land. Sanders Trumbull, ye’ve seen the 1 mI 
of ray augbtecn penries ! But, pity me, surely the hair has been gleg at the 
growing. 
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ODOHIRTY. 

Oh I tliry left off shaving the moment the King’s speech came out; and 
teara, you know> are very nutritive to the whisker principle. 

MOSES KDREHI. 

Corrajo ! I glaube dare has bin mehr wcin d'Oporto dan waiters off’dc Tri¬ 
bulation. 

OnOHFRTY. 

Ay, Mosey (which, by the way, is a mighty neat name for a bull), sorrow is 
dry. I was obliged to drink double tidts to keep myself in any thing like 
common temper at the sight of so much vermin as infested us on all bides.~< 
Kat—rut—rat—nothing but rat. 

SHFPIlKItn. 

After a*, the most awfu’ ration is the Dcuk. I'll never say we were years* 
bairns agcn. 

MOSES ESREHI. 

NORTH. 

Vfs, Itabhi; it is a fool who hath spoken. The ihike is no rat. If I could 
have opposed the carrying of the Uoinaii Catholic bill hy baring my bosom to 
the blow, I would have done it; but 1 cannot impute hw motives to the 
Duke of \>'ellington. 7/r —alter liis opinions for the ordinary and dirty temp* 
tatiems which sway the Dawsons and Peels, the Bathur^ts and the Westmore¬ 
lands, and the other very small and miserable deer who are vo well designated 
by the name of vermin, base and not to be tnisied—//»*, the hero of all the 
fields of Spain, the hero of Waterloo, the topmost spirit of the world—Ac Hat 1 
.Tiinu-s, James, I should have blushed to hear the word from you, if in those 
old vellum checks there was blood enough fur a blush. 

'J ILKI.LIU 

But, Christopher- 

KOUTH. 

Your pardon, dearly beloved friend— I wish the Duke had not voted and le¬ 
gislated as he has done; but he has a right to give Ins opinion on a great state 
question, and to niter his opinion, Mr Tickler. II(> has matter of Itigh, ]ier* 
haps of culpable ambition, to sway him—for aught I know the Standard may¬ 
be right there—but nevt.r of /ou;. lie may be capable of being an rsLurtR 
—never of lu'ing a Bat. Who ever confounded Fouche with Napoleon? 
What infant will ever mix up the motives of a Pocl with those of Welling¬ 
ton Fill your glus.s, Mr Edrchi. 1 do not think you have any Glculivet id 

Jerusalem } 

MOSKS IvDRKHl. 

N'cin, Mein licrr* Sta bucuo. Tish gutes drink. 

NOIl TH. 

Some idiots have been babbling about Scott’s ratting. I know that Scott, 
ten years a^o, said the Irisli Papists should get whut they clamoured fur. Nor 
is it wonderful that a man wliose iniagiiiatiun lives, if 1 may say so, among 
the feelings of those who cull thcm.velvcs the 0 {>pre 8 sed—among the Saxons, 
the Cavahera, the Gael, the Jacobites, ^c., should take a jMetinU interest in 
the case of the Irn-li Pn)>ists. It is his natural hia^i as a novilist. But w'bciher 
it was, or was not, 1 shall always contend that Scott is in that class of minds 
that may—nuy tnvH choose ior themselves in the politics of this world; in fact, 
he is one of us, one of tlic great men of the* earth—who, thougli not exempted 
from the ordinary feelings of humanity, may perhaps upon questions great or 
Bmall, err as grossly as tiie most igiioratu, nay often more grossly. 

• MiKriiEan. 

Ay, true's the auld sayin’—The greatest clirkii arc no the wisest folk. 

KOliTII. 

1 say, thcRc men—the Duke of Wellington and Sir Walter Scott, for in* 
stance, are not to be judged by rules which are infalliV'lc upon Peel or Patt- 
roore, or Boh Wilson, or Bob Waitliman—or any of the KuBa^fsareis offscou* 
rings of ]>olitics or pus. 

TICKI.LR. 

T hu Times people published a passage of some Life of old Cumberland, some 
sinccj as a proof that Sir Walter bad long entertained the opinions 
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have been thrust into his mouth of late. Nothing could be more stupidly fal¬ 
lacious than the citation made by these dull dogs. In that passage, Sir Walter 
regretted that military employment had not been granted to the Paddy Papists, 
at tho time Dicky Cumberland, an old crony of mine, by the way, but a poor 
body after all.—wrote his very /nde, though genteel comedy of the West In¬ 
dian. M^hen Scott wrote that sentence, all that restriction was gone by,—and 
he might, without disturbing any dream of our then Protestant ascendency, 
liavc breathed a sigh over the waste of Irish energy and Irish life, in the ser¬ 
vice of foreign countries,—he might have eulogized the bravery of the Irish 
Tojiiah soldier in foreign annies, without serving or tliinking of serving the 
cause of the Irish Popish lawyer in the Four Courts of Dublin. 

OnOHL&TY. 

Well ! As to the Irish Brigade, I've my own theory. 'S''ou’ll cite me, if you 
ple.ase. Hue things hero und there about them ; but on tin* whole, where was 
the general they revered—where even the staft'-oflicer ?—Such a set—But I 
clicck myself—by and by my book will appear. Colburn and I are in treaty 
about it. We split only upon I....50U, so the bargain is near being completed. 

KOUTH. 

Utiu'tiuu:.'. What I was saying amounts !o thin: AVe allow to great men 
that lor which we most judiciously whip and even hang little ones. War is 
an universal murder, in which the proficient is a hero, and honoured by a 
siutui*. oi'po'itc, perhaps, to the very spot where the retail practitiuiier in nmn^ 
Killing is hanged. I say tliis is right. I can, if I pleased, give the rcasoiiK, but 
tin tf is tio n< ed now— -rAlrclii, the bottle is with you j—Kvit, whether I think 

it light or not, the world thinks it right—and it is enough. Compare, there- 
fon*, bv ihc.se ordinary and everyday rules, the great Duke and Air Uobert 
IVi 1. \\'hat Iiad the cuinpicror of' Napoleon to gain by any political stroke for 
the good or hud ? Morgan, by the by, you can answ<T for me. 

Ui>UltEnTV. 

Ay, ay, sir— 

NORTH. 

\'ou and I were together when the tirst of these celebrated Nodes began— 
no one else—1 have read the report of our Lunvtrsation, and inuccurate as 
these reports generally are, they yet convey somewhat the substance of what 
we siy. Ill my reported talk of that night, sir, I remarked that the Duke of 
Wellington would not ubt.iin any additional honour for being the author of 
the very best of all possibh* corn bills. 1 daresay I said the woids—at all 
events I thought the thought, and I ni»w' stii-k to it. 

OnOHEUTY. 

The phrase I remember well—Pass the jug, James. 

sMi'-i'HEan. 

Let me fill first. This is rather weak. 

*1 ICKMiK.. 

A fault easily mended; put another half«pint of Glenlivet into the jug. 

SHFPMERl). 

11a, ha—I'lmotheus, the meal wad then be abune the maut. It’s no easy 
to mend a jug. I bae mony a time thocht it took as inuckle natural geniua 
to mak » jug of punch as an epic poem, sic as Paradise Lost, or even Queen 
llynde herscll. 

OnOHBRTV. 

i\Iore, my friend, more. I think an ingenious comparison between these 
works of intellect could be easily made by a man of a metaphysical turn of 
mind. 

NORTH. I 

A more interesting consideration would be, the effect produced ui>on the na¬ 
tional charaetir, by the mere circumstauce of the modes of preparing the difl. 
ferrnt beverages of different countries. Much of the acknowledged inferior¬ 
ity of the inhabitants of wine countrte8,ari6C3 from the circumstance of ha¬ 
ving their liquor prepared to their band. There is no stretch of imagination 
in pouring wine ready made from carafe, or barochio, or flask, into a glass 
— the operation is m< rely mechanical; whereas, among iis punch drinkers, 
the lU'CCKsity of a nightly manufacture of a moat intricate kind, calls fewth 
habits of iudustry and forethought—induces a taste for chemical experiment 

—ImproTCB US in bygrometry, and many other sciences—to say nothing of the 
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geographical reflections drawn forth by the pressure of the lemon, or the Colo'- 
iiial questions; which press upon every meditative mind on the appearance of 
white sugar. 

TICK1.ER. 

Confound the Colonial question, for this evening at any rate. We are to 
liave MH^ucen here one of these nights, and if any man alive can enlighten 
us as to these matters, he is the man. He appears to know Africa as well as 
the Trongatt* of Glasgow, and would be as much at home on the banks of the 
river Joliba as on those of the iNlolendinar. 

NORTH. 

When I was at Timbuctoo— 

SHFPHKnt), (flA-irfr). 

A lang yarn is beginning the noo — ■ 

MOSFS ElIRRHt. 

Sind sie geweson, saiv, dans I’Afrique ? 

>CORTH. 

Many years—I was Sultan of Bello for a long period, until dclhrontd by art 
Act of the grossest injustice ; but 1 intend to expose the traitorous conspirators 
to the indignation of an outraged world. 

TicKi.i'.R (a^idc to i>nri'nr.RD.) 

lie’s raving. 

SflErilEUT) {fO TR'KLLH.) 

Dementit. 

oi>om RT\ (/*/ both.') 

Mad as a hatter. Hand me a segar. 

Mosrs eiJRi.ni. 

Yo suis of Maroc. 

xoiiTii {rn'idv ) 

Zounds! {to Enauiii) I nevtr chanced to pass that way—the tinpcror and 
1 were not on good terms. 

Most s Enaiiui. 

Then, sare, you was good luck to no p jss, for the emperor wash a man ver 
disfigrceablc \en no gut Immours. (rott keep ush! He hat lions in cage— 
find him gab peoples zu do linns—dey roarsh—oh, niucho, irincho !—and cuts 

de poor peoples—God keep ush ! a ver disagreeable man dat emperor. 

siiEriii:i;i). 

Nac doot—it canna be a pleasant thing to be gobbled by a lion. Did you 
ever see a lion cat a man, sir ? 

.MUSKS rOKL ill. 

Yes, sare, in uAIaroc. I was not ahvays a zekon, a tiejo, a what you call 
old fellow, with bianco beard—but ven I was twont I vent for volk to a moun- 
tjigne not weit Jrom 3Iaroc mit two young men—ve joked and laughed, and 
(iod help ulIi, zwei loiv'cn cam down do liiJI, .'ind in six iialb-ininutc, onu 
gobble up mein amigo to the rcchts, and dem oiler gobl»le mi i'recnd to dv link'* 
—left I ircan, o dios—how ver disgrceahle. I ran avay. I say mit der I\Ielek 
Divid, Ashii huisli ashcr lo huluk balud/ath u&haini, nbederck battaim to 
lihhamad. So—vous me comprenez—ich stand not in the w'ay of dt-n siimcrsh 
de lionsh—but runsa—vito—vitc—oh schr schncll I runiish. 

SIlM’IlKUn. 

Oh, sirs, imagine yoursell daundering out to Canaan, to take your kail wi’ 
our frien’ James, and as ye're p:is!»ing the Idnks, out jumps a lion, and at you I 

onOHlMiTV*. 

The IJnks—oh 1 James, ) 0 Uf are no Polyglott. 

' nicKiKi;. 

I don’t wish to insinuate that I should like to be eaten, cithci by lion or 
shepherd, hut I confess that I consider that the new drop would be a worse 
fate than either. 

NORTH. 

Quite mistaken—the drop’s a trifle. 

MOSES EbRElU. 

Ja wohl. Milord. 

SlIBrilERD. 

being baugit, why, that’s a matter that happehtf to mony a deacent 
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mon, and it*K but a 6]>url or tway^ and a gaspin gurblc, an* ae stour beave, and 
a*s owcr; ye're dead ere a botiy's weel certified that the boards awa* from 
behind you—and the nightcap’s a great blessing, baith to you and the com¬ 
pany. The gillitecn again^ I’m tauld it’s just perfectly ridiculous how soon 
that docs it’s (urn. Up yc come, and twaychicls ram your head into a shottle 
in a door like, and your hands are clasped ahint ye, and swee gangs the door, 
and you upset heauforemost, and in below the axe, and hangie just taps you 
on the neck to see that it’s in the richt nick, and whirr, whirr, whirr, touch 

the spring, and down comes the thundering edge, loaded wi' at least a bunder 
weight u’ jead»->your bead’s afF like a sybo—Tuts, that’s naething-»onybody 
might muk up their mind to be justified on the gillilcen. 

OnOlltRTY. 

The old Dutch wny—the broadsword—is, after all, the best; by much the 
easieht and the gcnteelcst. You arc seated in a most comfortable arm>chuir 
with a silk handkerchief over your eyes—they rend a prayer if you are so in¬ 
clined—you call for a glass of wine, or a cup of cottec—an iced cream—a dram 
—any thing }ou please, in fact, and your desirts are instantly complied with 
—you ])ut the cup to the lip, and just at that moment swap comes the 
W’hisiling sabre. 

siirriinun. 

Treserve us! keep your hand to yoursell, Captain. 

ODOHEllTy. 

.‘<\vccp he comes—the bafket is ready—they put a clean towel over it—pack 
off tlu' coM liital to the hospital—scrub the bcaflold—take it to pieces—all 
within five minutes. 

Sni.l’IlKRJ). 

That’s capital. In fact a’ these are civilized exits—but oh ! man, man, to 
think of a lion on the Burntsficld Links—what would vour gowferssay to that, 
Mr Tickhr ? 

TICKI.I 11. 

A rum customer, ccrhiiiily. 

sin:rin;Ri). 

Oh ! tlie con, tlie red, fiery, fixit, uuwirikin’ een, I think I see them—and 
the laigh, deep, dour growl, like thepurilngo' ten Iniiidrcd cats—and the 
iinieklc white blinrp teeth girnin' and grniidtu’—anil tlie lang rough tongue, 
and the yirnest slaver running outour the chaps o’ the brute—and the cauld 
shiver—minutes maybe—and than the loup like lightning, and your hack- 
banc hruktn wi* u thud, like a rotten rash—and tlicii the creature begins to 
lick your face wi’ his tongue, and snifilc mid snort owre you, and now a snap 
at your nose, mid than a rive out o* your breast, and (hun a ciunch at your 
knee—and you’re a’ the time quite fcnsihJe, particularly senj-iblc. 

ODOIIERTV. 

(live him a dig in the muzzle, and lie’ll tip you the coup^de-grnt'e, 

KORTH. 

What a vivid imagination tlic Shepherd has—well, cowardice is an inspiring 
principle. 

TirKLiU. 

I’ll defy Feel to look more woebegone when the Duke knits his brow, and 
begins to mump with his grinders. 

BIOSES EDREHI. 

n'JTva vt'nn. 

KORTH. 

That’s enough. The Rabbi says, we must worship the fox in season—but 
I am sure the Duke is any thing but u fox.{ 

TU KLER. 


Don’t know, really. 

ion DM- 


* MOSES EDBEHK 


KORTH. 

I 'faith, Rabbi, you’re coming strong on us with your yvupui to-night. He 
says, choose rather to be the tail of the lioiifi than the head of the foxes. Do 
you agree, Tijckler ? 
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TICKLER. 

I care nothing about politics now. The Conatitutiou is undermined; but 
perhaps the old walls may hang together long enough to shelter what remains 
of my brief allotted span-^I daresay the Tories will get frightened ere ano< 
(her Session^ and muster about the Duke again. I shall be surprised at no¬ 
thing. 

HOSES EDUEHI 

K^'m^Scuae me, sare, dat ist von sheep goeth hinter gnoder sheep. 

TICK EX'* Jl. 

Yea, even though the wolf be at the gate. 

oDoitkiirv. 

The Duke, I think, might yet get back tlie Tories \ but one preliminary is 
indispensable—he must play the Devil,—I mean the Husky, with Mr Peel. 

MOSES EDKEHI. 

Make Herr Peel de—Kle—AxaEcl, de Schka;>e goat—vat you call, and send 
him into de dibr—into dc grand <lesert. 

\F\Ui! hitf pipe, and smoken vigtmusfp-^-stroMng his heard.), 

on OH Ell TV. 

Hi'? desert, otrtainly—'Well, I think I shall fry a cherry stalk too—Hand me 
that buhlul of pipes in the corner, Shepherd. 

sn>:i*MEKD. 

Deil a bit sail ye smoke till ye gie us a sang first. Come, Captain, clear 

your ain pipes. 

KOKTII. 

Odoherty, I am told you sometiincK jinj>roviz<’ now-a-days—la it so? Where 
have you picked it up : Can you actually tlo the trick ? 

.SllEPHEHI). 

improveeze? Can the Captain improvcize? What next.^ 

Ol>OHhllTY. 

Improvise ? To be snve I do. Hang it, l^ord Ityron was never more mis¬ 
taken than when he said ice Engli^l^- 

lICKI.Ea. 

Wc English!—I like that—three Scotchmen, a Munster bogtrotter, and a 
Morocco Jew. 

onoitFRTx. 

Time, my honest old gaffer; the schoolmaster has not been long enough 
abroad yet to tie our tongues, at least mine—to the full pirniekitiness of prim 
propriety. 1 say Byron was never more mistaken than when he denied to nit 
the power of improvizing. 

KORTII. 

His lordship. Sir Morgan, allowed, I think, that Mr Hook was an imprn* 
visatore, 

ODOlfERTY. 

** Ay,” said Theodore, when he heard it—(some of the shabby rasc.ds 
aboot a shabby administration were perseenting him at the tune, out of spite 
for his political writings)—'* however tliat may he, I .im a damned unlucky-^ 
toryJ* Beyond question, Hook, one of the best and ]>leasantest of companions, 
the very king of uble-wits, does shine astonishingly in this feat—the rhymes 
a]>p('ar to tumble into their places by magic. You know his rhymes on Da« 
vid Ximenes? 

TICKLER. 

ODOHERTY. 

Here lietb the^body of David Ximenes— 

A naturalized J^.” 

MOSES EUBEHi (tb'oppxng his pipe.) 

Sare? 

ODOHRR'l y. 

I was not spooking to you, my old flower of Aldgatc— 

" Here lieth the”— 

111 be hanged if that unbelieving son of Satan has not put the rhyme out of my 
.head. K'importe. Here, then, 1 call bumpers, bumpers—let ua all improvize. 
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I lay a wnger of six to four in any coin, not exceeding a shilling, that not one 
of you breaks down. As for me, 1 can jingle like a butter carU 

SHEFUEEI). 

And what wull it be aboot ? 

onoiieBTY. 

Arc you filled? 

NORTH* 

All filled. Now, don’t come Twisa over ub— let it be a real oflfhand—^ 

ouoiiiiiuTy. 

Here, then, is at once the toast, and the subject of our verse. 

** May due contempt await on I'eel.*’ 

(DrmAy— north, siitiMirRi), ticki.lr, and luiikht, ./b//ov the ftr- 
ample. Shout from outxidv proven that the company in otiwr parts of 
the tuiwrn have enw/ht tltc nonoroas mice of ouomekty, and have 
huntened voviferonulti to honour hia touH. 

onoii bii'i V. 

Vox populi! Yet in the House of Commons he is still cheered. What a set 
of spoons! 

TirKi.rn. 

The ris-ing talent of the country I 

S OH I M. 

Wliat my right honourable friend Mr Crokcr says is undeniably true— 
That upon no other piinciplc cooM six luiudrid and fifty-eight such average 
idiot.-, i)f gatlurod in any country of Christendom. 

' 111 I'ili »:i>. 

lint MuisHr Crocker hiii»?.eU’s no up. idiot—but anc o‘ the clcvensl fallows 
in the land, h’s pity that— 

OI.UIM ‘.TV. 

CoiiiP, 1 lor.g lucHPre. Follow ye ail as Fhirbiisinspires. 

^ r.!I.'Ai. 


^>rrc (olloiu^ a contnition in h^noui of iFTv Ilohn't 

<)iio MK j{ 5 >. (^7/f/n/.N—Air, .1 pot n/'tjood «^c.) 

0 Tories, dear Tories, who still arc as true— 

In .spite of defeat—and as trusty as steel. 

An apostate, a trimmer, a rat is in lu-w, 

So after him, boyh,—an l conic spit upon Peci.. 

Now, Mr North—the chant is with your worship. 

NORTH. 

We once were deceived—though his talent u'as small, 

Wishy wasliy his mutter, coneeiuTl his squeal. 

For Toryhood loyal we ]»»inlon’d it all. 

But this having vanish’d—Good day,M r Peel. Tickler.) 

TICKLER. 

I don’t doubt ye will say he whs train’d to a twist, 

'J'hat a Bpinning-bred statesman was used to a wheel. 

But, fmnning apart, did there ever exist. 

So barefaced a turncoat as Westbury’s Peel ? {Nods to Shepueri).) 

SHEFHERU. 

Cornin’ by Prestonpana, I foregathered wi’ Nanse; 

And it's “ Luckie,” quo’ I, ** aometfiing BtinkB in your creel." 

And it’s Hoots, sir,’’ quo’ she, ** let: the baddies abe, 

They’re gaun up to the Advocate and Ma Peel.” 

(to the Rabbi.) 

MO.SFS EDRElll. 

I nose him a shoe, but his tribe tsh not good. 

The schentlemaQ’sh shlimy and shlippy as huile, 

For he try do Shir Masseh—dat ish if him could. 

But ^! ha! vat a tartar to turn upon Beel. 
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ODOIIEllTY. 

J was by in tbe Commons when 'Wethcrell roso^ 

And trampled this traitor with merciless heel— 

And believe me the fiercest of felony’s foes 
Would have then thought it pity to crow over 

NOSTK. 

In the Lords, quoth the Duke, with his cast-iron smile, 

Such as Santon Barsisa i eceived from the Deil^ 

** My friend has been sacrificed”—pleasant the while 
M’^as the simper that welcomed tliis mention of Peel. 

TJC'KLKR. 

Both in Lords and in Commons the Gentleman’s done, 

To his l^Iastcr the lost one may truckle and knet l. 

But from those whom he cheated his hopes they arc none— 

Many slaves hath the Duke—the most abject is Pi.i-.t.« 

SJlhriIFHi>. 

Now the men of this Land, at the word o’ command 
Maun content them, like sogers, to think and to fed; 

And we dinna forget that a’ this is a debt 

Which wc owe to the upright inflexible Pd l. 

Mus<:s EDai'iii. 

lie knows what him means—if him gets a fair price; 

The Gonab as sure, sarc, as yarn's not lueel,^ 

Vould to synagogue go and be there shiicuinsise, 

Ilalf-u-quarter per shent w'oud convtrt Mr Pi;ci. 

01)011 KilTV. 

On what rests his glory ?—thus answers The Globe, 

** Old laws and old writs he’s the boy to repeal; 

We can get tipsy an hour with a gipsy, 

Without fear of the hemp, such a Solon is pj i.i 

KojtTlI. 

My most excellent friend, Mr Potter Maequeen, 

Who made Lord Johnny Uussell for Itedford to reel— 

Drew a plan for the Sw’aii, fine as ever was rccii. 

But he had not consulted his host, Mr 

{StU'li to this, Timothy.) 

TlCKMin. 

Ko sooner the matter was mentioned to Bob, 

** Here I’ll fitid,” cries the (\ul, ** Some dear kinsman, a meal; 

By the oath of mine office Ml make a neat job 
And he kept his word tliat time, for Tommy's a PiiKt.. 

siiF.riiKiin. 

I’m tauld Sir John CopUy, wha noo is a judge, 

Tliough he ne’er was a lawyer, Imng htu k wi’ his seal. 

Till the Promising Youth gied his elbow a nudge— 

For bluid's lliicker nor water a maxim wi' PrKi. 

MOSES EDREIII. 

Said Roschild, (the Premier Baron Juif,) 

Of this world’s shabby doing&h I've vittusht a deal. 

But it gives!) to my boshom exsheeding relief, 

That ash yet I've encountered hot von Meshtkr Bfei., 

OUOIlEltTY. 

Satis*—Ohe, jam aatis. 

\ TlCKI.Ell. 

And pretty fellows we arc, to have been tricked in this style by such brains 
as these. I confess it aggravates my distress for the downfall of the Constitu¬ 
tion, that it should have gone to pot so much ii la t'nrna. We too have had 
our .Tussuff Pacha. 

NORTH. 

Turks and Tories!—WtU, there are some points of resemblance, I must 

confess—But our Czar is already within our Stainboul, and that is more than 


* As day in not night. 
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is like to be the case with the Muscorite for another season or so, I venture to 
The Turks are bad enough, I admit, but not quite so incorrigible in 
their simplicity as omj* High Churdimen, 

ooouaaTY. 

Phillipotto, for instance,-— 

** In his living of Stanho})c, as gay as you please/’ 

SHEFIIKRl). 

There is an auld Scots rhvme. Rabbi, that says,— 

** The Devil and the Dean begin with ae letter— 

When the Deil gets the Dean, the Kirk will be the better/' 

OliOHERTV. 

No idiots are like the Tories, depend u[>on it. Only look at Stinkomalee 
and King’s College I Activity, union, craft, indomitable perseverance on the 
one side—indolence, indecision, internal distrust and jealousies, calf-like sim¬ 
plicity, and cowardice intolerable on the other—to suy nothing of jobbing 
without end. 'Tis enough to make a horse sick to compare Brougham, Hor¬ 
ner, and these indefatigable Professors—all at one, all alive, all moving, and 
already succeeding in every thing—with Blomfield bullying Copplcstone, 
Cupplestonc fawningly undermining Blomfleld, little Coleridge spinning let¬ 
ters—Quintin Dick—Proh .Tupiter!—the higglings about Somerset-IIousi*— 
the sycopliantish intrigues witn the Siinkomalee folks themselves—the unfilled 
purse—the drooping hope— the beggarly nonsense about degrees, and gowns, 
and hours for chapel! C^h, Rabbi, Itabbi, whether shall the Sadducees or the 
J'harisees have our heartiest curse! 

KADDl. 

Slchem marries dc vife, and Mifgieus is shircumshised. 

SUKrUERI). 

The Painily Library, puttin’ oot at John Murray’s, is hooevir ac Tory spe- 
culutioti that lucks wcel. 1 think they'll hue the heels of the Lccbcrals there. 

onoiiFiii %. 

Ves, if they go on as they’ve begun ; hut that’s a question. If old Consta« 
blc had lived, his Miscellany would have done splendidly—fur now he’s gone, 
Archie was certainly a very extraordinary man. lie had pluck enough for any 
thing ill his trade—his hand was o]H'n, his eye was keen—and he evidently 
had seen through the shallowness of most of his old associates, and was resol¬ 
ved to put at least a strong leaven of Tory talent into their Whig dough— 
But he went the way of all flesh, and little has been done since, that I think 
he would have patronised. 

IICKI.EU. 

Kxcept John Lockhart's Biography of Burns, and little Chambers's histories 
of the Rebellions, no original works of much note have been published in the 
Miscellany—unless very lately —for 1 confess I Lave not seen the concern 
these six months or so. 

NOUTU. 

Wliy, there arc other things decent enough ; but, on tlic whole, 'Us not a 
very thiiving affliir—it wants a head—and I believe the circulation is no great 
matter. 

ODOIILUTY. 

Considerable, 1 am told; but nothing to the U&eful Knowledge concern. 

, TiCKLZE. 

Brougliam’s Committee have been so lucky as to put forth a few admirable 
tracts—most admirable ones—Charles Bell’s, for example. But of all the in¬ 
fernal, pompous, unmeaning, unintelligible trash that ever mortal eye-lid 
darkened over, commend me to the histories anJ biographies of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. Where Brougham has picked up such a squad of boobies, 
lieaven only can telL I think you said, last time we met, that the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge promised better. 

MOUTH. 

Vc8 ; but even there the second Number is a sad falling off from the first; 
and the first, after all, was more attractive for the wood-cutd than the writing. 
But Charles Kqight’s an able and worthy fellow, and I hope he’ll bestir himself 
and prosper. 

VOL..XXV. ... 3 Z 
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ODOHERTT. 

You Tories seem to me to be giving up hope about every thing. That’s 
horrid stufr» Christopher. You ought not to wish success to these folks. For 
diflguise their plans as they may, can there be any doubt what the real ulti¬ 
mate object of Brougham's Svhoolmatttern arc? And can you, even now, ne¬ 
glect any opportunity of at least putting a remora in Uieir way ? 

MOSES KUHEHI. 

Senor North, kenn’st du de saying of Ben Syra ? 

NORTH. 

Vea, truly; and a wise one that is—** lie that gives honour to his enemy, 
is like to an ass.” What say you to that, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ditto—ditto—ditto—Claw me and I’ll claw thee. When will the tinklers 
■peak a guid word o’ ony o* our folk ! 

NORTH. 

Why, that sort of thing appears to be much on the decline just at present. 
I see almost all the Whig papers puffing Murray’s concern very potently. 

OnOHEUTY. 

Nothing like liberality. I wonder wl>at Croker now thinks of the style 
Bonaparte is talked of in the Family Library. Heavens I if he has not clean 
forgotten his papers in the Quarterly some five or six years back, what must 
be his wrath in seeing such productions coming out of Albemarle street! 

TICKTRR. 

I expect to find .lohnson's Toryism, and so forth, treated as contemptible 
weaknesses in the Secretary's oini edition of Bostvell. Nothing like the inarclt 
of intellect—it is taking all in. 

vonTii. 

As to Bonaparte—whether Croker himself wrote this Ufe of him or no, I 
can’t say : but my opinion is, Ihrii if it were so, thtie would be nothing to won¬ 
der at. When he us^^d to vittiperate Napoleon, nincrnber be was poroiii for 
evil. Yes, even at St Helena his name and his words were playing the devil 
conlinuallv all over Europe. He was then an enemy, and to have honoured 
him would, as the son of Sirach has laid down, have been the part of an idiot. 
But now, (toil pity us, he sleeps sound beneath a thousand weight of granite, 
and shame on the mortal who dares deny that he was the greatest roan of the 
last thousand years. 

KfrvpHffin. 

Greater than Shakspearo ? or Xewton ? (T- 

NORTH. 

I mean the greatest Warrior and the greatest Prince—and whatever Dr 
Channing may think, it is my opinion that tlicso are characters not to be main¬ 
tained on a slender stock of brain. That worthy scribe says, Bonaparte has 
addi<l no new thought to the old store of liuuiaii intellect.” It must be 
admitted, that hf nciiU. r printed reviews tu»r preached rennons—but still I 
have a sort of notion that Bonaparte was a more powerfuUrnindc t Unitarian 
than Dr Channing. In fact, laying his battles and victories, and even his 
laws and diplomacy out of view, I am willing to slake his mere tablc>talk at 
St Helena against all the existing written wiMlom of the United States. 

ODnilCHTY. 

You may safely do so. North. Just turn to that one page, in which Bona¬ 
parte demolishes Spurzheim. Those three or four sentences are worth all that 
nati yet been written on the subject. Let Mr Combe answer them, if he can. 

NORTH. 

There are some things in isyurray'a little book which puzsle me. It is said 
that the expedition that went from Cork to Portugal in IdOS, under Lord Wel¬ 
lington, had been originally meant for an attack on Mexico. Can this be so ? 

‘iICKLEH. 

If it be, the secret has been well kept. 

ODOHKRTV. 

None of us bad the least notion where we were bound for. I myself, Rabbi, 
thought of the coast of Barbary—others said Sicily. We were, all quite con- 
founa«d when the news from Spain arrived, and after that there were few 
doubts amongst us. 
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MOaSS ESREHI. 

Ich bin den in Algerira—No gaaettes dere. Bare. 

TTCKLER. 

Hand me that little volume, Odoherty. What a clever fellow George 
Cruicksliank is. They said he was a mere caricaturist. Sir, he is a painter, 
a f’reat painter. I^ook at some of these things. What Are, what life, in tbia 
of the bridge of Areola! or here in the Battle of the Pyramids ! What utter 
dismay and terror in this flight from Waterloo I Look at Boney here sledging 
it away from the Muscovites—Oh, what a dreary waste !—or at these Cossacks 
charging over the snow. 1 protest I thought wood-cutting had died with 
Bewick ; but those things are even far beyond his mark. 

SHEPMERD. 

To me the tomb of Napoleon is the inaist touching o' them all. Oh, thae 
willows! and the bare hill-side beyond, and the solitary eagle ! 

NORTII. 

Murray does things in style, certainly. But I should think he was over¬ 
doing in the decorations. What sale can cover such expenses as these ? Six¬ 
teen engravings—half a dozen on steel—in two little volumes, selling for ten 
shillings. It can't do. 

OPOHKUTV. 

It’s very well for a splash at starting. But I must say, a few good portrait! 
would have been quite sufficient. The heads of the Emperor and his son are 
capital. Tiiose of .losephine and Maria Louisa I think very poor and stiif. 

KORTH. 

That's probably the fault of the contbunded French limners. Kven they 
could not degrade the divine outline of Napoleon’s features. But any ordinary 
head must suffer in such hands; and yet I'm told they turned up their ugly 
snouts at Sir Thomas Lawrence- 

ODOIl FRTY. 

The Jloinnns had more sense—they all but worshipped both Lawrence and 
Wilkie. At the present time, no one can cither write a book or paint a pic¬ 
ture worth three halfpence but in this country. The fact is undeniable. 

TKKLFK. 

And how many can either write or paint well Ao-c ? 

KURTIl. 

The present company excepted, of course—I consider there are about five 
or six good hands going in either line—not more. 

TICKl.KH. 

So many ? 

NORTH. 

TiCt me see, painters—Wilkie, one; Lawrence, two; Turner, three; Cal- 
cott, four: Cons'able, five ; Willie Allan, six. Come, there's more than I 
tlioiiglit—Proul, sevt’ii ; J.eslio, eight; Stewart Newton, nine; Thomson of 
Duildingston, ten ; X.undseer, eleven ; and, to make up a doaen, we may slump 
Tjekeisgill, and Etty, and Jackson, and Philips, and Mulready. 

TICKT-EU. 

Greek Williams, I suggest, ought not to be left out. 

NORTH. 

Peccivi ! Place him about the middle of the list, and then the fioxen will 
be a baker’s one. 

ODOHERTY. 

Then, as fo sculptors. 

NORTH. 

Why, Chantrey and Westmacott are the onjy persona worth much—and 
they appear to me to be equals, notwithstanding all that Allan Cunninghain 
may lay down tbereanent. 

OUOHERTY. 

M^estmacott's M^aterloo vase is the greatest work of art ever yet produced in 
England. It will be the noblest ornament of the noblest palace in tbe world, 
Windsor Castle, and 1 hope tbe King thiuks so. 

, TICXLER. 

The King /Ain/ra—poor gentleman, I am happy to learn that he is permit¬ 
ted to have an opinion-even upon a potsherd or a pipkin. 
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OOOBEBTY. 

He is indeed, as Lord Kenyon says, a most oppressed man. 

VORTK. 

If we may indulge in the belief, and I do not see any thing wrong in the 
thought, that departed spirits are permitted to look upon the affiiirs of the 
world whidi they have left, with an interest in some degree unalogoua to that 
which they felt when in the flesh, how sorrowing must now be the spirit of 
King George III.—of him, who declared that he would sooner lay his head 
upon the block than consent to the fatal measure which has now been forced 
upon his reluctant and deceived son. 

SHRrUERD. 

Wasna that sayin’ denied to be the auld King's ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes, by old Lord Grenville, who has lost all lus faculties, as appears by Ids 
last pamphlet. 

SHEFHERD. 

Ay, hut the Duke of Buckingham too—~ 

TICKLER. 

Who never had any faculties to lose. Who would value the testimony of 
Rucli a wiseacre, even though we throw in as a iiiakc-wciglit the carcass of 

the Buckinghamshire dragoon ? 

OnOIIERTY. 

I should be the last person for intermeddling in a family d^^putc, but I 
must say, that the Duke of Buckingham's letter from Koine to llu* Aylesbury 
people was most disgusting. There was one man in Kngland Mhum he dared 

to insult with impunity, and that was his son ; he thcrci'orc did wluit no other 
man ever ventured to do—abused the l\larquis of Chandos. 

TlCKLl.n. 

By all accounts one of the finest and most spirited young ftllowt. in Kng- 
land, and one whose conduct in this business has been highly lionourubk-. 
But why do wc waste our time about the Duke of Buckingham or his opi¬ 
nions ? George III., you were saying, is the last Protestant king of Kngbnd. 

NORTH. 

No, Mr Tickler, 1 said no such thing: I said that'our King George IV., 
as true a Protestant as his father, has been cheated and bullied into a measure 
which he hated, hates, and will continue to hate. 

ODOIIFRTV. 

I wish you had sicn how he took WetluTcll, with both bis arms, at the 
levee. I was close behind him, thanks to our friend, tlic Tliuiic. 

SllLrilERI). 

What for, then, did he gie his consent? Could he no have fauldcd his 
hands ahint his back ? 

Kouiir. 

In his circumstances, he could Kcarccly have aettd otherwise than be did. 
He was told that he was giving his consent to a measure, whicli, if delayed 
another year, would have been carried without his consent, and canied with 
nil the honors and bloodshed of a civil war. 

TICKLER. 

Civil war? Where ? 

NORTH. 

In Ireland. 

TICKLER. 

Pish I 

, OnOHERTV. 

Stuff! 

NORTH. 

Aye, gentlemen, pish! and stuff! are very fine arguments with us'when over 
our tocldy, (by the by, the old Rabbi is asleep,) but they would not sound 
well at toe council-board of a great nation. Toe King was told of various 
armies being in the field in Ireland—of whole districts rising en mam - 

OnOHERTY. 


And after mau. 
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NORTH. 

Let me go on, sir, I request. He was told that the Association wielded the 
force, moral and physical, of their country—he heard of crusades against the 
Protestants of Ulster, and threats of massacre of the Protestants in all other 

a uarters of the island—he saw that his Lord Lieutenants, and his law-officers, 
id not try to repress these things ; and he was told that their inactivity arose 
from their perfect knowledge that their interference would be useless. Such 
was the picture of Ireland, presented to him on the drst authority. 

TICKI.KR. 

But England - 

NOETH. 

I wis coming to it. The feeling of England is, I know, nrmly Protestant, 
hut we must all take the colouring of our ideas from the circles with which we 
mix. Here, then, he saw the seven men who were selected by hitiiself as the 
very licads of the ProtcUant party, hrmly vinited in declaring, that the lime 
for passing tins atrocious measure had conie^hc saw that all his own do« 
iijcstic court were of the same opinion—the House of Commons—faithful re*. 
pr..sentative8 of the people! were favourable by an immense majority—the 
House of Lords went the same way—the Suranerv, Copplestones, Ityders, 
Knoxes, Parkers, and other disgraces of the church, openly supported the Po« 
pish claims—many others, Blomdeld, for example, doing the same indirect¬ 
ly. Is it quite fair to expect, that the King was to oppose all this weight 
uhnv} Sir, you arc hard upon a man at his years, fast approaching the term 
allotted by the Psalmist for human life. 

'i ICKI.KR. 

North—North—I shall not say a word against the King—v/hat I feel shall 
die hero, in this heart, but it is evident that you are ratting—yes, you, Chris¬ 
topher. 

NORTH. 

Nsiy, do not bend those swarthy brows on me, 1 protest to Heaven you 
are as bad as the Quarterly. 

siiErH£nn. 

Ha! ha! ha! Mr North a rotton!!! WhoM belitvc that? 

KORTIt. 

Shcjdicrd, though 1 am happy to see you at my table, I shall never think of 
regulating my politics by the standard of Mount Bcugcr. No, Tickler, I am 
noi a rat. 

OllOHKHTV. 

It be confusscil that you are somewhat liko, ('hristopher. H(>re—you 
have already to-niglit defended the Duke of Wellington’s conduct, and arc 
now most uproarious in panegyrising the King, for consenting to a measure 
which you suy that both you and he disapproved. 

NORTH. 

Morgan, I bear with many things from you. I say again and again, that I 
was all along against the measure, tliat i would have voted against it, and 
spoken against it, as vehemently as I wrote against it, and as I shall continue 
to write against it. 1 was only accounting for the conduct of persons, one of 
whom I idolized, and for the other of whom I feel the true constitutional af¬ 
fection niid respect. 1 own that I cannot divine the motives whicli induced 
the Duke to change. 

OnOHEItTV. 

As for the rubbish about Irish insurrections—that's all my eye. .Tack Law¬ 
less’s inarch upon Ballybog, where iny frienc} Sam (»ruy, with forty honest 
fellows, mode him run for his life at the head of his ragamuffins—a cabin 
burnt in Tipperary—a proctor shot in Killballymurrahoomore—tell these 
stories to the marines. Zounds, man, that’s the everyday pastime of Ireland, 
—I’d not know the country if it was not going on—it would look quite cold 
and comfortless. 

TICKLER. 

And the Association! A tile of grenadiers would have dispersed that beg¬ 
garly knot—^ line of an act of parliament would have extinguished them. Do 
not tell me, who remember the suppresBion of the Corresponding Sociedet, 
and other Jacobin Clubs, consisting as they did of men of high aspirations 
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and great talents, backed by the living and tremendous force of the whole Ja¬ 
cobin power, the victorious Jacobin power, of Europe. And they were put 
down in the middle of the most desperate struggle Old England ever was en¬ 
gaged in—And do you tell me about these beggarly Irish loons—headed by 
Tobies—backed by boors, with no intellect at all—nothing but a few noisy 
tropes—and no ranlc or wealth but what had been frightened among them—do 
you tell me that these fellows'—whose Foxes and Greys were but the O'Con¬ 
nells and the Shiels—whose Mackintoshes and Geralds were but the Law- 
lesses and the O'Gorinan Mahons—whose foreign istreugth ! was not triumph¬ 
ant France, and trembling monarchy all over the world, but some handfuls 
of beaten, trammed, crouching, slavish carbonari ? Du you tell me of this, 
sir? No, sir; at all events, the Man of Waterloo could not have believed 
this. 

XOHTH. 

Probably not—1 have admitted that his conduct is a mystery to me up to 
this hour. But if I were to make a guess, I confess I should rather incline to 
the theory of those, who are not few, nor unweighty neither, though they 
don’t put out their views in the newspapers,—who believe that Prince Lieven 
could give a more satisfactory solution of this knot thati any other man now 
in England, the Duke ulurif excepted. For really, except the Duke, and]iru- 
bably Sir George Murray, 1 don’t suppose the members of tlie rat-cabinet ever 
knew why they were ratling—I mean ihee««^// t'nusant /—They ratted —I mean 
Peel, llatimrst, and so forth—in4>rcly to kcip their places—1 suppose you will 
cxcu&e any details as to the C'liunci llor's case. 

onuiii.:<r\. 

My friends in the Standard suggest that the Duke has the design of making 

himself Dictator, and that this measure was carried with that view. 

NOKTII. 

I think lie would have )i»d a better chance of obtaining such an end, hy 
putting himself at the head of the Protestant interest. 

71 c KI r K. 

No—the Protestants were Tory, and therefore loyal—no tools for a Crom¬ 
well. I have seen a little pamphlet addressed to the King, in which a very 
plausible case was made out. 

SHFi'HP.Kl). 

Is there no an auld prophecy about it ? 

NOK7 ir. 

Ves, on the ioinh of Arthur at Tintagcl— 

*• Hir .lAenr AuTiiUAii.s, jirx 01 okuam RKXcji’e rrTi Bis;” 

but we are not come to that yet. But it is evident, at all events, that he is 
King of the Ministry. 

ODOiiijinv. 

The Ministry !—the slaves!—I’d like to see them budge without hia or¬ 
ders. 

\^’hen the heart of a rat is oppress’d with cares. 

The ini^t is dispell'd when tlie Duke appears— 

Witli the hst ut a masttr he neatly, neatly 
Pulla all their noses and clouts their cars. 

Places and wages Ids hands disclose. 

But his rough toe is more harsh than those— 

Sneaking 
And quaking, 

Gp snufHe 
Apd shuffle, 

Or else sink, like Husky, to black repose. 

And is it not as it ought to be By Jupiter and ail the gods, nothing would 
give me more delight than to see the whole of the ttervttm p(tcu «—the raga- 
bash rascals, who sham being ministers—tied up, some tine morning, in front 
of the Horse Guards and whipt. 

TICKLER. 

I never asked for a place under Government yet—and I have no love for 
the present Government, that I should break my rule; but if I thought there 
chance of that consumznation, 1 thouM tend in a moat humble peti- 
j> 08 t of Provost Marshal, 
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TICKLLA. 

There is no doubt we have now a united Government. I should like to see 
them disunite ! Imagine Peel taking a view of the subject, uufortunatcly, but 
most conscientiously, different from that of his Noble Friend— his illustrious 
friend at the head of Ills Majesty’s Government. Imagine the Itig^ht Hon. 
John Singleton Baron Lyndhurst having the ill luck to differ in opinion from 
the Most Noble Arthur by royal permission. 

ODOHiiRi^- (iinys.) 

Xu England rules King Arthur, 

In Ireland rules King Dan ; 

King George of Windsor Castle, 

Detlirone them, if you can. 

Come, gentlemen, there’s your chorus, sing on. 

TicKLhA {sings.) 

King Cieorge of Windsor Castle, 

And Eke of Pimlico, 

Attend unto thy Tickler, 

And he the truth will shew. 

Chorus, In England, Sec. 

H HI. i*ii I' iii> {sings.) 

The crown, sir, and the sceptre, 

They inak a bonny show; 

But the helmet and the claymore 
Can stand and give the blow. 

(.'horus. In England, dee. 

KOKIII (sings.) 

Up, royal heart of Brunswick, 

Glow, blood of Lions, glow; 

To sec* thee .Jai'kal-lmnled 
Fills many a breast with wo. 

Chorus, in Phigland, &c. 

TirKi.EU (sings.) 

Though age iny back be bending. 

Though my hair bo like the snow. 

Mount, mount thy fathers charger^ 

And with thcc I still will go. 

Chorus, In England, 

oiJOHrRTY (sings.) 

Though u wife J've lately wedded. 

And got a child or so; 

I'm yours for active service, 

John Anderson, my joe. 

Chorus, la England, &c. 

NOK'iii (sings.) 

If King and Kirk were striving, 

I'd have you for to know. 

As dead as Dutclimun's herring 
This crutcli should strike the foe. 

Chorus. (Oitmrs.) 

In England rules King Arthur, 

In Ireland rules King Dan ; 

King George of Windsor Castle, 

Dethrone them, if you can. 

SHei'iiEim. * 

Wake, Mr Edrehi—Od, the auld beardie is'fast asleep. I'll e'en set 6re 
to his beard. 

( Takes the candle. The Rabbi wakes on the cne of a conjlagration.) 

MOSCb KDREIII. 

Oh I Abraham, Izaak, and Gacoub !-Seuse me, aare, T dreamd I vas goin 

to be burnt mit Mendez Oacosta in a painted tub. God keep us! 

SUEPHeKD. 

Ou, ye auld Philistine, and ye wad be sma* loss* Here, lean on my ariBf 
and tak care no lo break ycr auld nose. (Curtain/aiU, 
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Heaurrection. By the Rev. iJ. lluntiiig- 
lord, M. A. Post 8vo, Kin. 6d. 

Essays on thu Univeraul Analogy be- 

tw'eeri the Natural and the Spiritual 
Worlds. Bvo, 10s, 6d. 

A Historical Account of tbe Thirty- 
nine Articiod, from the First FuuniiMtion 
ol them 1/1 loO.'i, to their final EHlut>li»>h- 

merit in 1571. By John Lamb, D.D. 
Master of Corpus Cliristi College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 4to, L. 1,5s. 

Tli« Last Hours of Eminent Christi¬ 
ans, compiled and chruiiolugically arian- 
ged, by tiie Rev, Henry Ciissuld, Aliiiister 
ofStockwell Chapel, Lambeth. Bvo, 13s. 

Sermons for the different Sundays and 
principal Festivals of the Vear. liy the 
iatc Uev. II. White, of Winchester. Se¬ 
lected and arranged by the Rev. J. Lin- 
gerd, D.D. 2 vols. Bvo, L.1, Is. 

The Portraiture ofu Christian Gentle¬ 
man. By a Barrister. FuoUcHp Hvo, Gs. 

'riie History and Doctrine ol Budlnsm, 
popularly illustrated, with notices ot the 
Kuppooism, or Demon Worsliip, and of 
the Bud or Planetary Incaiiiatiuiis of 
Ceylon, with J^ilhogrdphic Prints from 
Original Singalese Drawings. By Ed. 

Upiiain, M.li.A.S. Imp. ito., L 3a, 
Coloured, L.5, 5s. 

TOPOGRAl'llY, VOYAGES, AND TRaVLLS. 

Journal ot an Expedition and Disco- 
very m the Interior ol Africa. By the 

lute Captain Ciapperton, R.N. With 
the Journal of Richard Lander, his faith, 
ful servant. 4ro, L.2, Ss. With Puitrait. 

Nurrutive of a mission to Guatemala 
from Mexico. By G. A. Thomson, Esq. 
late Secretary to his Britannic Majesty's 
Commission, and Commissioner to Re¬ 
port to bis Majesty’s Government on the 
State of the Central Republics. Fools* 
cap, ISs. With a Map. 
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Sketclies of Modern Greece. By a 
Young English Volunteer in the Greek 
Service. 2 vois. Poat Svo, L.I, Is. 

Travels in Arabiu, comprehending the 
Hedjiiz, or Holy Land of the Mussul¬ 
mans. ity the late John Lewis Burck^ 
bardt. Published by authority of the Af¬ 
rican Association. 4to, L.2,128. 6d. 

A Tour tti Sicily and Italy. By L. Si- 
mond, Autlior of a Tour in Switzerland. 
8vO) IG*;. 

Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants, 
Productions, &c. of the Neilgherries or 


Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, South 
India. By James Hough, of Madras. 
6 vo, Gs. 

A Pedestrian Journey throiigb Russia 
and Siberian Tartary to the Frontiers of 
China, the Frozen Sea, and Kamchatka. 
By Captain J. D. Cochrane, R.N. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. 

The Present State of Hayti (St Do¬ 
mingo), with Remarks on its AgricuU 
ture, Cummerce, Laws, Religion, &c. 
By James Prauklin. Post 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


iVOUKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Tlie Rev. W. Liddiard has in thejiress 
** Tlie Legend ul ICiiibidlin, u tale of Swit¬ 
zerland, und other Poems," dedicated to 
Thomas Moore, £»(j. 

A new novel ol an interesting charac¬ 
ter 10 ill euiisiderable turwurdnchi,, cii- 
titled “.JeouitiMii and Metliudiain,” which 

will, it IS expected, be ready for publica¬ 
tion early in the ensuing month. 

Mr Murpo, the proprietor of the An- 
niveiouiy, w'lil blurt u new puiiudicul at 
jMidMiiniDcr nexr. It will cuinbine Kti- 
graviiigs irom the finest works ol British 
art that can be procured, with contribu¬ 
tions truiii tile pens of the most dislin- 
giiislictl vviiters ol the day. 

\V«* unduralaiid tbut the Rev. l>r Wait 

(of Cambridge) is about to coiiimeiicu a 
“ Jlepertorium Tlieologicumor Criti¬ 
cal Record ol Tiieulugical Literature, in 
which Disseituliuns on 'i'hcologicul An- 
tiqiiiiies, ihe Siutc nt the I'ext, and other 

subjects ul iiecesbury enquiry, will be con¬ 
tained ; in which also, Foreign Works on 
Divinity will be condensed, so as to lorni 
a complete Woik of Rclereuce to the 
Biblical Scholar. 

Hill's Progressive Drawing Book of 
Landscape, drawn on stone, from oiiginal 
fiketcliuH by J. B. Kidd, A. S. A. No. 1., 
jubl published, 6s. ; to be completed in 
three iiuinbeiM. 

Hill's Progressive Drawing Book of 
Shipping, from original sketches from na¬ 
ture. By J. EwUank, S.A. To be com¬ 
pleted in three numbers, 5s. each. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct 
class, will appear on the first of June, the 
contents of which will be selected princi¬ 
pally from the best English writers, nn- 
cieiit and tnodern, and arranged under 
suitable beads. Thu design, which has 

been recommended by high authority, be¬ 
ing to supply an appropriate Reward- 
Book for Uie young, either as a prize at 
School, or as a domestic present. To be 
t 


edited by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A. of 
St Puler'ti College, ('ambridge. 

In a few weeks will appear the first 
Monthly Number of a work, to be en¬ 
titled, The Gardens and Menagerie of 
the Zoological Society delineated ; being 
descriptions and figures, in iJIustnitiuii of 
Che Natural History of the living Animals 
in the Society’s Collection.” To be pub- 
liKhcd witb the authority of the Council, 
under the superintendence of the Secre- 
till/ and Vice.Secretary of the Snriety. 
J'be work will be printed by Whitting- 
ham ; and the numerous engravings to be 
comprised in it will be executed on wood 
by Bratiston and W'right, from drawings 
by llurvey. Sjieeiinetis will be ready tor 

delivery in a tew days. 

X’reparing for publication, John Iliiss, 
or the Oouiicil of Constance, a Poem, 
aocuinpunied ivich numerous histuncul 
and descriptive Notes. Jn small 8vo. 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for 
the press a Life of Arclibishop Cranmer, 
in one volume 8vo. 

J'he Rev. P. .\llwood will shortly pub- 
IimIi a Key to the Ruvel.ttion ol .St Juliii; 
or an Analysis of the Farts of that Pro¬ 
phetical Book, relating to the State of 
the Christian Church in after times. In 
two volumes 8vo. 

A volume ot Parochial Letters from a 
bcneficed Clergyman to his Curate, treat¬ 
ing of the most interesting and imporrant 
subjects relating to the Pastoral Cure, 
will shortly appear. 

The itev. Dr Walker, of the Scottish 
Episcopal Ciiurch, has a volume of Ser¬ 
mons preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Cressweli will shortly 
publish a volume of Sermons on the Do- 
meRtic Uutiea, in 12ino. 

A new edition of Dean Graves’ Lec¬ 
tures on the Pcntateucl), complete in 
one very large vol< 8vo, will be ready in 
June. 
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CraigmillM Ca«tle, and other Poems. 

BjJobu Gordon Smitlh M.D. 1\I.K.S.L. 

Miss A. M. Browne, the Author of 


« Mont Blanc,*’ •* Ada,” &c. etc. is about 
to publish a small volume of Sacred 
Poetry, dedicated to the Rev. II. H. Mil- 
man, Professor of Poetry in the UniversU 
ty of Oxiord. 

An Analysis of Bishop Burnet's Expo, 
sitioi) of the Thirty.niiie Articles, with 
notes by Thomas Newland, A. IK Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. 1 thick vol. l^ino, in a 
few days. 

A Second Series of M'Gregor’s True 
Stories froni the History of Ireland, 1 vol. 
ISmo, halKboiitid. 

An Historical Account of the Siege of 
Derry and Defence of Enniskillen, in 
less and 1CH9. By the Rev. John Gra* 
ham, A.M. 1 vol. l§nio, with three plates 
und u map. 

The Northern Tourist, or Traveller’s 
Guide to the North and Nortli-Wcst of 
Ireland ; including u particular account of 
the Towns of Drogheda, Dundiilk, New- 
ty, Duwnpatrirk, Belfast, Antrim, Colc- 
ibine, Derry, Enniskillen, Sligo, Ac. with 
a map and several plates. One thick 
pocket vol. bound in green. 

Observations on the Rural Affairs of 
Ireland. By Joseph Lambert, Ksrp ] 

vol. 12mo, with cuts. 

Retrospections; a Soldier's Story. 1 
vol. Iftmo, with a plate. 

A Spelling'Book, on a new plan, by 
the Ucv, Richard Hue, A.M. 1 vo). 
12000. 


[[June, 

In the Autumn of 1829, will be pub. 
lished, beautifully printed in small Bvo, 
The Offering, a new Annual, consisting 
of contributions in Prose and Verse, from 
the pens of eminent writers and ehpe- 
ciully designed to establihli and illustrate 
the connexion between polite literature 
and religion. The work will be edited 
by tbe Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A. 

The Study of Medicine, third Edition. 
By John Mason Good, M.D. F.ILS. 
E.ItS.L.; containing all the Author’s 
Anal corrections and improvements; to. 
gether with much udditiuiial modern in. 
formation on Physiology, IVnctice, Pu. 
thology, and the Nature of Dincuses in 

general. By Samuel Cooper, Surgeon 
to the King’s Bencli and Fleet Prisons; 
Surgeon to the Forces; Author of llic 
Dirtiunaryof Practical Surgery, Ac. 

'Hie Author of the new sacred poem, 
“The Opening of tiic Sixth Seiil,” is about 
to give to the public abrlef Essay, suggest¬ 
ing a more easy and practicable mode of 
acquiring general knowledge, which will 
include inatriirtinns (or :i courac of atiidy 

to be pursued in the attuiinnent of that 
object. This work will, we nndcrstaiiH, 
be published at such u price as to be 
within the reach of uil classc''. 

In the ]>rer>-, to l)u published by ^fi 
Murray, in nnmber«, each containing one 
lecture, the fust of which will imniediutely 

appear, the Rudiments of Ilicroglyphicii 
and Eg}'ptian Antiquitic«, in a course of 
Iccrures delivered to the Uiiiver.Mfy of 
Cambridge. By the I'Jurclipsc di Spineta. 


EDINBLTUHI PCBLISIIEI). 


Tiie <1.1101 terly Journal of AgnciiUiirc, 
and tbe Prize Essays and Tiaiisactioiis of 
tlie Higlibind Society nf Scotland. \o. 
IV. and V. .^a. 6d. each. 

'i'lie Hope of Immortality. A Poem. 
In four I*Hrts. Fooluca)) 8vo, <3^. 

Chapters on Churchyards. By the 
Authoress of “ Ellen Fuzartliur,” “The 
AVidow’s Tale,” “Solitary Houra,” Ac. 
Origintilly published in Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine. 2 vol.s. foubcop 
8vo, 12s. 

I’racticai Remarks on Modern Paper; 
with on Introductory Acrounl of its for- 
iner Substitutes. Also Ob^t'rvations on 
AVriling Inks, the Restoration of Illi%dhlc 

MBnu'^cript!,and the Preservation of Im¬ 
portant Deeds from the destructive Effects 
of Damp. By John Murray, F.S.A., 
J'.L.S. &c. &c. &c. 12mo. Price 4-s. 

'J'he Yontii and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton. Second Edition, Jvols. 12mo. 
L.1, h. 


An K^«ny on the ElVct offhc Keformn* 
tion on Civil Soricty in Europe. By 
Vibiam Maekru)', Minii^ter ol the Gospel, 
Stirling. 8vo, S'*. 

The Beavers and the Klephnnf. Stn. 
ries in Narunil Iliitory, for C’liildrcii. By 
A Mother. With twn Plates. iHmo, 
2-). 6d. neatly liall bouiK). 

('ommetiruncson the I.aws of Scotlon'd, 
find on the J’rineiples of IMereuiihle Juris, 
prudence. By George Joseph Bell, K«q. 

Advocate, Prolessor of the Eaw of Scot, 
bind in the University of Edinburgh. The 
Fifth Edition. 2vols. 1-ro, L. 0, fis 
The Shepherd's Citleiidur. By James 
Hogg, Author of the (Queen’s M'tike, &c. 

2 vol8. l2mo, Us. 

An Examination of The Human Mind. 
By the liev, John Buliantyiic. 8vo, 13s. 

llecnrdsof Woman ; with Other Poems. 
By Felicia Hennini*. Second Edition, 
foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6(1. 

Illustrations of Zoology, being Kepre- 
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mentations of New, Hare, or otherwise 
Uemarkable Subjects of the Animal King;, 
dom, drawn and coloured after Nature; 
with descriptive letter-press. By James 
Wilson, F.U.S.E., Member of the Wer¬ 
nerian Natural History Society. In Atlas 
4to, price 16s., No. VI. 

Anne of Geierstein ; or the Maiden of 
the Mist. By tlic author of Waverley. 

3 vols. post Bvo, L. I, I Is. Gd. 

Cases dt'eided iti the Court of Session, 
from January 28 to February 21, J8*29. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexan¬ 
der Dunlop, Ksq. Advocates. Vol. VJf. 
J*urt I V. 5s. Gd. 

Cases decided in the House of I.ords, 
on Appeal from Scotlitnd, from 20th June 
to 28lh July, 1828. Vol. III. Part II., 
7s. Gd. Reported by James Wilson of 
l^incolii’s Inn, and Patrick Shaw, Kbq. 
Advocate. 

.^n Teachduire GueMach, or the Gaelic 
Mi'sscnRer. No. I. To be published 

Monthly, price Gd. 

Cuinlinadh iisson Tenglaicli. &e., or a 
Munuiil ot Devotion fur L'atniiy and Se¬ 
cret Prayer, suitable to persons in every 
situation of life. Collected and translated 
liy P. M.u't.irl.ine. I2ino, 4s. bound. 

'I'lie Plireiioiogical .foiiiital and JMis- 
ccllany. No. -W. Hvo, O'*. 

J'lssiiy oji Moral Freedom; to which is 
attached, a Review of the Principles of 
Dr Whitby and President Edwards on 
Free Will, and of Dr Brown’s Theory of 
I'itusatioii and A|,'cncy. By the Itev. T. 
T. Crybbace, A.M., uutlior of An Es¬ 
say on the Extent of the Human and Di¬ 
vine Agency, in the Production of Saving 
Faith. Hvo, 8m. Od. 

lIi^to^y of Scotland. By Puliick Fra- 
scr 'J’ytler, E.stp F.R.S.L. and F..\..S. 
Vol. 1. and II. Hvo, L.J, ds. 

I>cci!iiuns of the Court ol Session from 
12tli November JHiiH. to the rising of the 
Court for the Cliiistmas Recess Col¬ 
lected by T. Somerville, J. Ta\vse, J. 
Crnigic, and A. Urqnliarf, Ksqr*. .‘Advo¬ 
cates. Byappointmeiitof the Faculty of 
Advocates, 8vo, 10s Gd. 

Observations on Derangement of the 

Dige.stive Organs, &c. By William Eaw, 
Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Kdinhurgh, Svo, Gs. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey in 
Norway, part of Sweden, and the Islands 
and States of Denmark. By Derwent 
Conway, 24mo, Sa. 6d. 

The Practice of Cookery. By Mrs 
Dalgairns, 12mo, 7s. 


The History of Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture. By J. S. Memes, 
LUD. 

The Scots Law Chronicle, or Journal 

of Jurisprudence and Legislation. Con¬ 
ducted by a Professional Gentleman. 
No. 1. royal 8vo, 35. 

The Bee Preserver; or Practical Di¬ 
rections for the Management and Preser¬ 
vation of Hives. Translated front! the 
French of Jonas de Gelieii. 12mo, 3s. 

Twelve Dramatic Sketches, founded on 
the Pastoral Poetry of Scotland. By W. 
M. Ilethcrington, A.M. 12mo,7s.6d. 

Thp New Scuts Magazine. Nos. Ill 
and lY. Is. each. 

Ilcstalrig; or the Forfeiture. By the 
Author of “ St Johnstoun; or John, Earl 
of Gowrie.” 2 vols. Post 8vo, 2Is. 

Tall'S of Field and Flood, with Sketches 
Of I.ifc at Home. By John Malcolic, 
Author of “ Scenes of War,” “ Rcmini— 
ceiiccs of a Campaign in the Pyrenees 
and South of France,” K:c. &c. Siiuil 
rtvo. 

Biographical Sketches and Autluntie 
Anecdotes of Dogs, exhibiting remarkable 
instances of tlie Instinct, Sagacity, and 
Social Disposition of thisfaithtui Aniniul; 
illustrated by correct Portraits ol celebr.!- 
led or remarkable Dogs, from Drawings 
chiefly origiriul- Also a Historical Intrc* 
duclion, and an Appendix on the Breed¬ 
ing Ac. of Dogs. By Captain Thomus 
Brown, F.11.S.E. Uoynl IHmo. 

The Cook and Jlouacwifc’s Manual. 
By Mrs Margaret Dods, of the Clcikum 
Inn, St Honan’s. Fourth Edition, tho¬ 
roughly revised and greatly iiiiproN ed. A 
thick 12mo. 

Stories from the History of Scotland, in 
the Manner of Stories selected from the 
History of England. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart. Second Edition, very greatly en¬ 
larged ; with u Froiili>piece and Vignette 
designed by Stothnrd, and engraved by 
James Stewart. Thick 18mo, half-hd. 

An Epitome of the Game of Wliisl; 
consisting of an Introduction to the Mode 
of Playing and Scoring; the Laws of the 
Game essentially reformed ; and Maxims 

for Playing, arranged on a new and simple 
Plan, calculated to give rapid Proficiency 
to a Player of the dtillest Perception and 
worst Memory. By E. M. Arnuua j 
wfth a Frontispiece on Wood by Brans- 

tdh. 18mo. 

View of Edinburgh from the West, 
drawn and engraved in mezzotinto, by D. 
M’Kcnzie. Prints, Gd,, proofs, 8s. Gd. 
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Barley. 
l9t,.*.398. Od. 
2d, ...30s. Od. 
3d, ...34.S. Od. 


Average of Wheat per imperta 


Oats. 

Ist,.298. fjd. 

2d,.25s. Od. 

3d,.*224. Od. 


Pease & Beans. 

1ft,.SOs. 6d. 

2d,.33f. Od. 

3d, .30s. Od. 


quarter^ £3, I3s. lOd. U4ifa. 


Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. 4^d. to 
Mutton . « . Os. 5d. to 
1 eal .... 

Pork .... 
l^anib, per quarter 

Tallow, per cwu . 


Os. 4d. to 
Os. 4d. to 
3s. Oil. to 


Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

4s. 
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30s. 6d. to 32s. 


7d. 

7d. 

8d. 

Gd. 

Cd. 

Od. 


(Quartern Ivoaf . . 
Potatoes (17^ )b.) . 
Fresh Butter, per lb. 
Salt ditto, per cwt. 
Ditto, per lb. 

KggH, per do^ien 


Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

flOs. 

O.S. 

Os. 


lOd. 

to 

Of.: 

lid. 

(id. 

to 
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Od. 

lOd. 

to 

la. 

Od. 

<M. 

to 
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Od. 

7d. 

to 

Ok. 

Bd. 
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to 

Oa. 
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M’heat. 
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Beaus. 
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2d, 
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Oats. 
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Average Prices of Corn i« England and Wotrs^futm the Hetut »s * ereii cd in the Wak 

ended Mat/ 0. 

Wheat, GO*. SiL—Darley, Jls. nd.—Oats. eis. hit.—Rje. .Tto. Rd.—Ocaos, I’d—1\ase, ?4s. Sd. 

Winchestc- w»ckly Average. 

Aezresate Average by whiult the duty on Foreign Cum now in bond ti regulated, for last six werki. 
M’hcat, 69s. 94.—Barley, 328.3d.—Oats, I’Is. luiL—Rye, 33&. lid.—Beaus, 3-is. .3d.—Pease, 31s. Cd. 
London^ Corv Exchange, May 11. I.h'Cipmd^ Muy 12. 
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Rve . • . 
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MapU' . . . 
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s. 
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Turrups. Veh. 
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«. s, d. *. a. d. 
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4 

4 

.7 

3 

.7 

I) 

ww 
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Id- 
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Deans,pcr<i 
Fnclikh • IH Oto 4? (i 
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— Mess ySOtolMO 
I). Iiarrcl — u to — U 

Cork, p. b>. 

I— Mesa . 65 f CIO 7 » 0 

— hairdo. 40 UIU 410 
Uucon, p. c«*t. 

Short tnids. 4<i 0 to4i o 
Sides . . .7K 0 to .79 0 
lljins, dry 5(1 (I tual'O 
Green . . 42 O to 43 0 
Lard,rd.p.c.44 0 to 46 o 


Weekly Piice of Stocke^ from !.«/ io 22t/ Ap^iL 


Bank stock,— 

3 per cent. reduced,~.^....~— 

3 percent, consolsi. 

3^ pcT cent* 

New 4 per Mnte coas* 

T tiffin . 

1 st. 

«th. 

loth. 

22 d. 

BTH i 

102 ^ 

.53 

2004 
«fij) 7 

i 

n5| 

load k 3 

210 

87 Of , 

«7ii H 

9(i 

] 02 f ^ 

4(i 49 

231 

J -13 

210 * 

«71 * 
fid n 8i 
9C iJ 
102J 3J 

51 

stock. 


fwiTin anniiifiM . 1 


19 7-lC 1 

lj^.16 

Excheouer bill«ifrr.rr..rrrr-r-rr-r-r-l 


K^equer bills,sm.—— 
ncc." - 

CO 61 
' 07* 

10 A*f. 

59 rAi 

m 

loot. 

5« 57 

07^ 

I08f. 10c. 

59 (iO 

fi«i ft 

. loor. 

« 








1699.^ Monthly Rejfxtttr* 8H 

Cnwteof Exchange.—.May 12.—Amsterdam, 12 : 4, Ditto, at sight, 12 ; 2. Rot¬ 
terdam, 12: 4^. Antwerp, 12:4i. Hamburgh, 13:14i. Altona, 13:14|. ParisSdaTs’ 
sight, 25 : 60. Ditto, 26 : 85. Bourdeaui, 26 : 80. Frankfort on the Alaine, 162:0 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, 10: 7. Trieste, 10 : Aladrid, 

3(»4. Csuliz, 36}. Htlboa, .36i. Rareelonu, 36}. Seville, 36}. tiibraltar, 40}. leghorn, 
47}* Genoa, 2A: 70. Venice, 47}. Alalia, 46^ Naples, 30}. Palermo, p. o*. 119. lils- 
bon, 45}. Oporto, 45J. Rio Janeiro, 21. Bahia, 32. Buenog Ayres, 0. Dublin, per 
cent. 1^ days’ sight, 0. Cork, 1^. 

Priect of Gold and Silver., per ox —Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 1? : 0 per oz. 
New Doubloons, ilo : 0 : Od. New Dollars, 4s. 04d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. lljd. 


LONDON PRICES CURRENT, May 15. 


ASHES. Cs nsda Pot. 1st, owt. 35s 
Pcsrii . . . . 3fi 

Unttwd Ststn Pot . 0 

Pearls . .5.5 

nuRsis Pearls . . 33 

BRISTLES, St Petcrsb.CWt.L.12 10 

COFKEE. in HnnU 
JaxnaieM orthnnry cwt. . SRs 
aiMKi cinlinary . 3(i 

IliK' oMtiiiiiry . 41 

low riKhllitig . 

Ittiddliiif' . . A'l 

good do. and fine 
Mociia . . . , 7U 

COttK, Spanish, ton . L.,5i) 

Oporto . ... IS 

F.»ro . . . . 4 H 

f'iciic’li . . . . I'O 

COT l’ 0 \, |.«ir JU. 

Greivtiia • » . 


0 

0 

u 

u 

0 

(I 

u 

u 

0 

I) 

u 


to 0 0 
36 6 
u u 
.54 0 
0 0 
12 15 

35 0 
40 0 
4.') Cl 
0 

T4 0 
75 (I 
U’O t) 
HO 0 
<■>0 0 
r.ii o 
ll!u 0 


Hfihii.*. pnd Doincrura 
NrwOrUMiM 
Bowoil (..ooif'ia 
llalii.i . 

Pi'iiiiiinbuco • . 
Xladr.n4 . . 

Smvrna 


-I P “ 

- - 

— 7* ^ 

— SJ — 

— 5i — 

(, 


FL.\^. Ui^a i’l'It. ton, new 

L.SH 0 

40 

0 

1)., 

ZM 0 

J 

0 

Prli'T'liiiri', IV head 

.5f; 0 

37 

0 

I K'lKiii. 4 braixl . . 

0 

.5. 

0 

HEMP. Riga. Uhiuc, tun 

L.oS 'i 

Olf 

lu 

J^etershiirg, clean 

.)7 15 

u 

(1 

Oiilshot .... 

.51 0 

30 

0 

Hdlfeunn 

.5.', 0 

u 

(1 

lUH’N. NewKitM KentPoekets L..'! 0 

e 

0 

N‘<-w Ki'iit i'ottkeU 

4 10 

s 

8 

SUKM*X .... 

4 > 

4 

tz 

Ea»i Kent Ihigs . 

4 10 

5 

8 

Pockets . . . 

U 0 

0 

0 

IRON. CCM). IhI. tun 

L.lb 0 

19 

u 

psi .... 

15 10 

16 

10 

Swcili-ih .... 

15 U 

16 

0 

INDItiO. F.I. fine blue, bd. lb. Us 0 

Oh 

K 

Fnic Violer and I'uxple . 

H 4 

h 

•> 

ordinary, . 

6 3 

7 

0 

niori and mid. do. . 

7 3 

8 

3 

LEATHER, iwrlb. 

Bulls, 50 to .!>(i . . 

0 0 

0 

0 

Ditto, fill to f>5 . . 

0 0 

0 

0 

Hides, erop, 15 to .50 . 

1 5S 

1 

7 

no. 55 to 40 

1 *J 

1 

6 

British for dress • . 

1 2 

1 

6 

Calfskins 

1 6 

i 

G 

Hoi se hides . . . 

1 4 

1 

G 

LIMB JDICR, . 

0 0 

0 

0 

OIL. per tun, 359galloiii. 

Whale,nreciil.withoutcssksL.25 10 


0 

Cod, in casks 

35 13 

0 

0 

Pale . . . 

2H 0 

0 

0 


8 

y 

K 

74 

S' 

5 

li 

I 


—. Brown . . . 2S 
Palm. Afriean. per cwt. . ItHs 
Siwrmsceti ... 70 

AVhalr. South Sea . • 0 

LlnMvd. per ewu . U 

Calii'Oli. l»cr tun of CSSaslU. 53 


PITCH, Bnuah, {lercwt. 

Stoctibolm 
American .... 
Arciwnsel . . . 

PIMENTO, Jamaica, per^b. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

7} 


0 

*7i 


0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 
u 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
H 


5.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SPIRITS. 

Brandy. Cognac, imp. gal. 
Oeneva .... 
Rum, Jamaica, 14 a SO O.F 
Leeward Islands, P. St U.P. 
SUGAR, per cwt. 

Jamaica, Brown 
Middling , 

Good 

r«no 

ncmerara and St Kitts 
Grenada . . 

Barbndoes 

llavnnnah. hrown 
5Vhlio . 

^ Fine ditto 
East Iiidm, brow'O 
W hite 

REFINED SUO.\RS 
Lumps . . 

Fine . . 

Lokvcs . . 

Fine 

I’owlor . , 

Donbte, ordinary 
Fine 

Molasso<i . 

TALLOW. Peterbg. YC. cwt 
White . 

So.ip 

Au’hdiige] 

Home melted 
TAR, ViTstmin . 

Archanfic-l 
StiM'kbulm 


Vir,;ini.>, ordinary 
iMrt ulacks . 

Middling black 
Uaryland scrubs 
Brown and leafy 
('oloiiryand yellow 
WINE, per pipe. 

Pori, per 15« aaiions 
Lasboii, |i«r)i(|ie . 
Madeiia, |>er pipe, 

West India, diito 
East India, ditto 
Sherry, per butt 
Mimiilain, per pipe 
Tonoriffe, iwr 130 gaUons 
SnanUh, red, per tuq 

Claret, per hhd. for Oy 
Freneh. While, ditto 
WOODS, per ton. 
rustic, Jamaica 
Guba 

Soutli Amerlean 
B/bsil Wood 
Boxwood . , 

Lfjgaumvita . 
Nicaragua 
LouwooD, Jamaica 
Honduras 
Campeachy • 

Be Domingo . 
Mahosaity, per foot, 
jamrica • 
Honduras 
Cuba . • 

Bt Domingo . 


3s 

9 

to .5 

6 

z 

4 

0 

u 

8 

C 

2 

IJ 

8 

0 

8 

1 

£8 10 

f 

12 

8 

18 

3 

8 

S 

14 

8 

16 

3 

H 

5 

10 

3 


3 

8 

0 

U 

0 

0 

8 19 

3 12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

3 

K 

__ 

0 


U 

3 

3 

— 

0 

S 15 

3 

il 

4 

.5 

4 

14 

3 17 

.5 

19 

4 

u 

4 

K 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

18 

4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

11 

fOs 

U 

24 

0 

.5Ha 

<1 

,59 

0 

3K 

u 

39 

l> 

37 

0 

37 

C’ 

37 

b 

88 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

13 

0 

• 

u 

14 

0 


0 

15 

0 

_ 

0 

>. 0 

t* 

0 

4« 

0 


0 

,5’ 

0 

.5 

0 

3k 

0 

H 

0 

4i 

0 

3 

0 

b 

0 

3} 

0 

4J 

0 

4* 

0 

y 

£.50 

0 

56 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

10 

0 

22 

u 

96 

n 

48 

0 

31 

0 

60 

0 

86 

0 

6R 

0 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

8.5 

0 

81 

0 

13 

0 

16 

u 

36 

0 

30 

0 

84 

0 

36 

0 

£ 6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

n 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

a 

0 

11 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

7 

u 

8 

0 

14 

0 

6 

5 

6 65 

5 15 

6 

15 

7 15 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ol 8d to 
8d 
ltd 
17d 


0 lid 
lid 
16d 
3M 
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CJunc, 


METJEOiiOLOaiCAL TABLES, extracted from the Regitter kept At Eiiahargh^ in il\ 

Qhiervatoryf Calton^hilL 

Iir.B.—The ObaerretioD* «re made twice every daf. at eight o’clock, morning, and eight o’clock, 
cv«ninf{. The lecond obaorvation la the aftemoooi in tiic Ant colunmj U Ukea by the 
Reguter Tbmnometer. 


March. 

























































































AppuintmisiiU, t*tomolioHS, 


fcIS 


APPOINTMENTS, PIIOMOTIONS, &c. 


3 Lir« u. L’A^il. Unrtou, MaJ. anJ Lt.-Col.byi>iir. 

vice Macncil, pntm. 3U Dec. IHLM 
Lt. DavidMin, (.'apt. do. 

for. and !Sub-Lt. Hun. O. W. Covcnlry, 
1.1. do. 

T. (iardiuT, for. anil Suh-Ll. do. 
N HuiMO.Lt.llill,( n|>l. I>y |iiiroh.vji <■ I.ftif VV. I*. 

U-nnux, ri.'i. 3.'> Mar. IM'b 

Cor. Him, A. J. C. Villcrs, l.t. do. 
ffo«. F. li. Oufilcy, Coi. do. 

Ll. I’lgolt, ('u]>t.,l)y puri'li. vice Doyne, 
rcu Vlxui. 

for. Ilitl. l.t do. 

W. K. Il.-iutiu-r. for. do. 

c-Or t>4U.<'H|>t. IVnIah, trom 03 K. Payiii. vu-v 
lluv, ii. |». lit do, 

3 tir. Cot. Sillier from M Dr. ('or. 1^.1 do. 

l.L Crawford, l*ftym.viee Dawnon, dciul 

31 do. 

i f.iiit llimxbmn, rroiii I). p. fapt. 

ex<-h. rev. ditr. 3 du. 

t lit. Shcpiu-id, f.tiuam by pureti. vue 

Onncrct. .‘tUii. 

Cor. Harbor, Lc. do. 

W. FitisherbCTt, fir. do. 

Cor. JJ"». W. H. Bcn-RforJ, Lt. by 
piirob. MiisU'rh, rcl. 3 do. 

f. Filr-tierlMTl, for. do. 

, ■ Homtotiii, trom Ji. I.i |■>■yi■■K 

diir. VIM! KdwartU, 40 K. do. 

Cor. Uicliardkoii, l.t by purch. vice 

Huller ])[ 0 i]). !t Apr. 1 

A. L<iV(.>i, Cor. do. 

for. 1‘clUt, Ll. by pureh. vivo Vivian, 
pruiii. * 11 .\ur. 

fi. hiuri Oori-IifNter, for. do. 

19 ('or. bi4ewiif-l>l, lit. by i.tirrii. vit-o 

Dame, imiiii. ' 13 Mur. 

11 ra[it l'arr\, M.y. by p«ri’h.vi«:Towns* 

met. pioiii. 11 Apr. 

I.l. l uiifcieve, fapt. do. 

for. IPbiitt, Lt. do. 

n. V. slriiubcuxrr, i or du. 

17 M. \\ illiHiiik, for. by puri li. vot Wtm- 

worth, rrt. 2b Mar. 

5 F. I.L (jrier, ftoui h. p. j!* F. Lt. \iw 
Phipps, OjI F- 12 do. 

a Sui^. l.t-a. Iruiii ll. p. Afneau for|ik, 

■Sure* '!«• W.iriup lo ilo. 

; fapl. lloiM', trom Itfi f. f.ipL \ii-c 

l*n>ssi-i, h. p. te<-. diir. «lo. 

(I (lUiL faiU-Ui. Dunli-viu, from It. Mill. 

Coll. I'.’ns. vice W alsh, .'i I F. 2C do. 
I'k $>L’rj. Muj. Merdi.'Uit, i^ua. Masi. 

X ut‘ Muiiallelil, lut .b du. 

V'l HoNp. As. (•■bsnii, M.H. As. Siirg. xuv 

SU-wjrl. dv.*ia 13 .Ian. 

..U l.t. SImeliborph, from Ii. p. Ll. mw 

lAtlpay, <•] f. 1'-’ Mar. 

CapL Cochrane, from h, ]>. (tlcn. Fvn. 
Juf. iMym. vice Newton, dead 3 do. 
JS Mudic,fnpt,bypurcli.xic«nainU- 

ton, ret. 3ti do. 

Etik. Lcrky. from Jtll F. Lt. do. 

lu l.U F.<t«ruid«. troll) 7 Dr. Lt.vicv Thorn* 

hill. ii. p. riv. dill'. 31 do. 

16 En>. (rleodcmng, Lt. by purclu sice 
Sykes, rcL D do. 

C. M. Metr.vir, Kiis. do. 

Maj. I’oyntx, fiuii) 117 F. Miy. vice foie, 
h. p. rev. difr. 3 Apr. 

49 l.t. htvan.Capt.viec Danrurd.deail 1 do. 

fapt. Leith, from ]i. p. Cupb vice Se- 
wril, reL 3 do. 

Eat. Daniell, Lt. viceStren 1 do. 

H. G. Kart do. 

Ll SlDipMin, .Aftj. vice Stean do. 

AI l!:iii. Walsh, from 11 F. LL vicelrviDft, 

«ICfKt 3C Mai. 

; i t.L (yol. f oniHliiie, from h. p. l.t. Col. 

vice Sir W. i*. Dc Bathe, each. rec. 
diff. 3 do. 

l^tpL Baldwin,, from h. p. fapt. vira 
StewarL rxcli. r«c. diir. do. 

VoL. XXV. 1 


tienU Cadet C. 0. Daubeaey, from R. 
Mil. (.'oil. Ens. vice lludoun, til F. 

13 Mar. 

l.t. frnni. from ret. full p. late Z Veu 
Un. I'aym. vice Edworda, I'aym. Rec. 
IlisL 34 do. 

i/oN. II. I.. I'owys, t!d Ll by purch. 

vice Fits Herbert, cancelled do. 
— Dalgfty, from 53 F. Lt. vice 1'oole. 

Faym. 13 do. 

Ens. 1 ludsnu, from 55 ¥, Em. vice f>al- 
jicty 3.1 F. do. 

— Wrifibl, Lt. by piirch. vice Ken¬ 
yon, prom. 19 Ap 

. L.m-.;iTiCiid, Eii.s. du. 

Eiih. Darker, Lt. vice Du Fre, dead do. 
1). W. Ddtlk'y, F.lis. do. 

fu|i(. AU'u,., iroiii h. p. fiipt. vice Mar* 
III), (>7 F. II do. 

fa)il. .Senior Muj. by piireh.vk'c .Sicw- 
iiri, rel. IS Mai. 

—- VVey1.iiid, from li. ii. fapL do. 
Maj. F. Jotiiibuii, Irom h. p. May. pay¬ 
ing dilj; vice I’oyiitz, M F. 3 Apr. 
Maj. J/rot. II. IL .Mulyncux, Lt. ful. by 
purch. \ lee liiiralviii, ret. do. 

fapUhitow, Maj. do. 

— - Martiu. iroin 0 > >'. C'apt. do. 

Ell*., t.vitaoiii, Lt. by purch. vice Kel* 
Icit.prom. ydo. 

J. Siniih, Em. do. 

Ens. and Adj. Macdonald. I.L 26 Mar. 
Slafl'Ak. Sur({. Fit* Gerald, AI.V. A*. 

suri;. vne Gilison, cancelled 3.1 do. 
3d Lt. Story, Ul Ll. Mve tialkted. dead 

J.S do. 

G. Mid|llomore, S<i LL do. 

LL lUon, Capt. vice Woolcoinbe, 
tlosul ‘iti do. 

Ens. ilnmilly, Lt. do. 

Gent, fudet 1*. P. Gallwey, from U. 
Mil. foil. Ens. do. 

I. l. I'hinps, fnini 3 F. LL x ice llu(rh<<s. 

h.p.u'IF. 13 du. 

Ll. !• ord, fiom h.p.A F. LL vice BoaUb. 

cuiii'uiled do. 

fdpL Kennedy, from li.fnCapL pay¬ 
ing diAl vn-e Hope. 7 F- do. 

T. fake, Enh. by imreh. vice l^-iL. 
3K F I'ti <ii». 

Hide ling. I.L su'waitiCixpl. by pureh. xivpHyiiic, 

ivL 13 do. 

2d LL JoncR. 1st LL do. 

J. biMittikWOiKb-, 3(1 Ll do. 

Ens. Hon. W. F. f ow|>ct, from h. p. 3d 

Ll xicc I.loj.l, eveh. do. 

R.K.Suiith,Rii!i.x iri'Uithcrdon,TeL3do. 
R.Afr.Cor|>s Mttj. Findlay, l.t vice LuuiU’y. 

dead I.S Mar. 

Capl. Hingstnc, Maj. do. 

Lt. Mentis, Capt. du. 

£ih. Stanley, LL do. 

Ordnance De/>arfment. 

RoyalArt Capt. Carter, from UnatL )i. p. 3d Capt. 

vice Matnwanng, h. p. ‘Jl Mar. 16311 
Sd CapL Macbcain, Capt. virc Rates, 
dead 33 do. 

fui>t. (;cb)ul)oun, from Diiait. h. p. 3d 
fuuL do. 

»—llarrison, du. Sd fapi. vice Tur- 
riono, h. p. do. 

Hospital Staff. 

ffUff Surg. Hiison, M. D. from h. p. 
Surgeon to the Forces t!l Mar. 18X9 

Unattached. 

To bf LUutennnt Coinnel of Infantry by purektuti 

Maj. Townsend, from 11 Dr. 

M Apr. Ittt 

4 A 


Jbfarrfi. 
55 

5G 

60 
bl 

1.1 

f.l 
tfi 

(■7 

ao 

81 
a: 

PO 

01 
95 
OR 
U9 
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Appointiuents, Promotions, 


Qlunc, 


Til III ( it/itniH or liif^intiyby yurchtuc. 

U. U.»rnc. from 12 Dr. 12 Mar. 1829 


— Kruyoiit from (iJ F> li Apr. 
—• Vivi’ait, fr»»m 7 Dr. «ln. 

Ki-lloU, from HO 1'. t' do. 

.1 ■ .1 UuUi'r, from 7 Ur. Gds. U do 

« 


Lt. (*ol. Bartou, 2 Life GiIb. tcc. ilifT. with Maj. 
Colec. h. p. 

f'apt. MutH.n, 9 F. with ('.ipt. firuti>K*, 0.7 F. 

— ■ —' li.) F. with L'apt. BiilhT, li. p. 

-shcitiU‘11 .1 >t>r. w till MfK’jpitH’ii.ti p. 

Licot. (•riflltlo,!.') Ur, rvv.iUtl. wiUi l.u iil. W akc*- 
ficlil, h. p. IL M.id‘('c>tp!i 
-DlaKf,i»ftl'.wilh Lifut. Bdw.ijiN,li. p. 1."F. 


li.GHignnthmfi am! Itrlirrninifx. 


»J. r. U irhiif' 
.Stewart, C» V. 


Ml\ll‘>~t •! I'l'llll. 


Ilyrno. Tti/h* Bu 
Alliiun. h. p. I 'ii.iU. 

do. 


/ II lltl'h III/'- 

UotlKi'. Ii. p. -1 Dt. 
tKHxIitt', li. p. IK Dr. 

Uidehlt, h. p. -'7 F. 

C'linhilK. h. p. 07 F. 

!■ IoU'Iht. h. p. o V» t. It. 

<f. .s. Itrowii, ]) p Lu.Ki. 

Ktio\, h. )>. I ii III. 

Un,*iil, Ii. p.‘J (iI). (til. 

( miii/s iitiii Fh'>v,‘»i> 

tVentworih. 17 Dr. 

All.'itt, h. p. 'J(. F. 

OrCfii, h. p. S7 F. 
ltan(‘m-k,1i. p. .70 F. 
li.iillK', h. p. K> F. 

%V)uLU'>. Ii. p. hi K. 

M‘U»-.nii, h. p. h'l. F. 

Cooke, h. p. :*o. r. 

Crawford, li. p. Uiwtl. 

Kin/. di>. 

ItAtch, 1). p. Cnpr llrj't. 

RnlxTts m p. .7 Gii. Uii. 


Deaths. 

Lieiit.-iifnrral. 

MontH'^oicnc, .70 F. Hath 17 .\pti'. £"( 

Mj/nr-iji urrnh. 

l4iir<nnt, laU'dfOJ ]'. ll(>hroysioii,N'.n..~l Mnr. 
Ford, oflate It. Frig. 7VcN>lAich 7 Xpr. 


toivHil, 

M'CumlJC, II F. Fon William, ItengftU'i uct. 2K 

Lleutt'nant- VoloHth, 

Hall, U. Mar. Pori>imoiifh l‘» Apr. 20 

TJrU'toii, 1). ih fill F. Cht'HhirL* Feb. 

7^11/1,r. 

(lutes H. Vrt. Mimriiutt SJao. 

Foley, .7 F. Bliangulpore 2 Oct. 2S 

\. MaeilonaJd, 3 h F. (’.iwnpon* ?1 Sept. 

Uogvih, It. .\i'r. t'orii. on p.tsb,igo to CahiIma 

I Dec. 

llrnh.ao, Cevl. K. 

|l<•1ll>^, I nriai'k MuM. ul Coreiitrv, (’oventry 

”7 Ffh. ;:i 

Sti'iDiml, li. p. 'J (ill. Hn. .1 I'eb. 

Do Dolireti, li. p. 7 Bn* Line K.D.f.. U.ii«h‘('. 
hi'ii, l-l.uiovcr > I- cb. 

hnoN, r. 

>1 .11 loii'ton, (> P. ilonili.iy '.’I K,.p(. 

.'ll F. 

Du I'le, F. Dulihn e» Mur. CO 

M'irraj, Itojat .\frie.iii ('ori«, Ki Vary*', (^.iiii. 

Ina ."iDii.'.'s 

Iteveriilco. h.p l{.A^l.I)^l^<'l^,l.lmo^u■1. iT.'i.u. 
itioihf. h. ]>. ‘.’i Ur 

frowlher. h. p. 1. P. Ili.iilogtie, Npi, "0 

HKhird'Oii, h.p.'il'. 7 M.ti. 

D. /.or/of llvii-iuLii. Ii. p. .72 F 
M’Kirtiioii, h. )i. 12 i‘. Kpril>;tfk.lil, W.iiul'Wortli 
itiMii h . r 

.MIc’i. ii. p. I (litr. lilt 

ft iimiiil, (till.I h.p. \ oiK Cli.i'-i, Jiorlcii' iii I ott'. 

d.o. .*1 in. ,*H 

(•.igli.ilii, 1). p, ( oi'iceii It.Oi . I .'ikitiio kH 

I'.uui. r. 

PattejM.ii, ll». '.Ipi'lt'cn ?7 Ma).29 

rs. 

IUi\ >11. h. I I'.l’.uis 2.S M.-ii. 

^Ii irll, li. p. U((’ Di't. i.iiiidi'ii I'T J ill. 

{,11111 > h / IJo '/< • • 

Ral)\, h. p. 22 T)r ( uvi.iitr> 12 Mai. 

Cijui’itnuniiif Ih'ji. 

Ucp. Xt. <\im. (.•(' 11 . AhtUoii, lio'hUL'a 7'r»»n, \.in 
Djeiiii'ii's I i .yii.:. J*> 

Afiifti'o/ III 

Surg. Il.du. h.p. Mall, \im.iii ■* M.u. d 

— Hiowii, h. p. 'JK F. Mnilr.i' .i" No\. 

j\«-. .*‘ur{!. Sti'v irt, 2) F. Ih uiiir.(r.i M Die. 

— -M.ili'*n. "li I'. 

-Fef.lamfl, li p. Isl llti. 1 I. Inf. I\ C. 1.. 

li M.ii. ;•*, 

— - Harris, Ji. p. Sl.nll ."1 iK«. 


Aj.riiAKDTicAT. liJST OF Ks’c.i isii lt.\ \ K i( p PTC I VS, annouhcul h.’ween tlie L’Jd 
of .’^larch) and tlie ^l«>t of A|>ri], ixiracud lioiii ilie i.,oiid«>n tiu/ct c. 


AicocK, II. *1 hrcadiK'cdh ■ sirirt, ein-Kcciwr. 

Arnitt, F. Thirsk, draper. 

Ainphiell, T. UromskTovc, see Ibman. 

Armiitaup, .1. .‘init W. fi.id .S. .stantlhh, .Shcnielil, 

lllAnlUa>*tur(■r^ of Untminia iiiet.a) gomh. 
Armfii-td, M. MaceUMU hi, 'tik in 4 tiu(.ivtur( r. 
Adams, •>. incliconihc, MirgiMii. 

Andrew, (ioslMTliin, Mein.tller. 

Biirnc, VV. Curuhill, w&ollen-drapcr. 

Dostou, W. Hackney, whitcsmillj. 

Bums, Fi. I.iverpnol, eheiTii't. 

Hrown, It. |{iu.kiU‘\'roail, and Red Lion-street, 
\V hileehuiiCl, (taker. 

Duuleot, J. Worii'ster, glover. 

Uatonkicr. '1. Juhn-aircet, Tottciihan\-cnurt-ri>ii<l. 
goliUnuUi. 

Deart, T. Great Yarmouth. Norfolk, /Douoy*scri> 


verunr. 

Bond, T. At. East Ucrchain, hiien drn|K:r. 

Ursy, A. Red l.ion-yanl, St Gilm’ii, huisr-dealcr. 
burn. T. Covciil'garden-market, and Strcaliiani, 
(tiot nalcsmali. 

Iturliu, J. Frnmc .Salwood, clothKtr. 

Ho\, (!. Maidilonr, grocer, 

Baothliy, P. C. Mulmu>WalficI(l, farmer. 
Uctlforii, T. (hwwctl-titreot, carpenter. 

BeU» G. Regent-street, tailur. 


liigg', T. ('. ItiisMA row, siih-ninmir.u iiiri't 
lloiid, J. 11. V\ iniliniU.Htri'el, xn-luillii. 
ilHl.ir, C. aiul .1. Xllcii, lli’ihniiisirr. nur-serymni. 
Iilar.nrd. .1. Li \ eriHHil, \ ictuuHcr. 

Uainboi, .1. I.iverpnol, ship-owner. 

Ilowd'lrh. \\ . Walworlh, enrii eli.indler. » 
('•H'lxir. S. Wilton, eotioo-inanufiietiirer. 

Cl in-', I..I. Liverpool, Kroeei- 
lAH'ks liott, -L and .1. (•rci'ii, and li. s.v.iiliiK'l., 
Warrinntnii, cotton-niimulacMircr.s. 

Cooper, T. » oiigleton, silk-Uirow .lei. 

CiiKhton, J. Mutieliester, in.ieliiiie-ii..ikt r. 
<'uni)R>ty, T, Liverjiool, lewclft-r. 

( ramp, I. I'hieniv-wliirf, eoiii larlor. 

Collio.in, M. ki(igsion-u)ion'lliil', nin<(i-r-mnri- 
ner. 

Carden, T. Oxfonl-strcct, Mlk-incit^r. 

(’oUlc, S. and J. Watt, Carey-l.uic, .ivclinm'cr 
Cutler, H. liOiidon Wall, wiri.siiiereh.int. 
Uiekiiisun, >V. City road, hUk-dyer. 

Downing, U. ii. l.iver|>onl, broker. 

Lames, .1. Angel-inn, si Cli-nn-nt's, .Strand, eihieli- 
iiiaxtcw. 

Pales, T. Houndsiiitch, wnolieii-draprr. 

Kvans, M. Notimeh-iin, lincn-ilraiier. 

Flower, S. S. and./, Worviey, W.nii n|»on-Dcnnie, 
dax-spiiinerr. 



|R'^J).J Jiauhnipfn. 


Forn'hUT, W. Kfil JayD-kUect, CJoikenwell, icw«l- 
Itr. 

FrasiT, J. I.enm[n}T|im, iircsb-buililer. 

Fry, U'. T. ('(ll|^tllulil)n-rou, tir:i>Vinn-road( 
liistdrimi Pii'.TMVor. 

Ki'-li'T, H. I/. I ViiDiifaii, * 

tirci'iiuii, W. M. S|i mil. fotn.iHs\ii)ii iiii'ri'liiiit. 

i). IC. llckitn, i.utU'i'.tiiK', paiiiUr, 

'r. Mark-tano, <'oni-fiW.*tyr. 

(tuiiiiT, T. Ihili*«»i)rih, mrru'i 
Ititih'., 'I*. .1. wiin‘-iTierclia»it. 

. 1 . juitl ( 1 . Norwicli, liuinl>.i<'.itiu-iii;ini>r.U' 

tiitoi;. 

UmiiIc Tbon, J. I«uvr<')iiv. I*c>imuic'V-lani'. ihy- 
b tlin. 

Hill* iTi.. . li. OMItu V iiii tiu -lliM, nv.'.liH.in. 
Iluw-.'H, \\. 

Iliiiloii .1. niaikli'v. MdiialkT. 

IJ isii-, .1. Fi..( sir<fl, lirm *lfi|i«T. 

II, ii.i'.iiii'li.tll -Ytiicl, lil.ii i.. mI’-Ii iM, i.io* 

tol. 

Itiilcli-nsim. .1. Iaii'i, ■<r,i;ii r. 

U.T.«(n!:i, T. l. -i'HW.s, c.'t'nii-iiiituulAr- 

tiin-r. 

Uti Iiik n-’liii’icr. 

M.iiiitti k. T. M..' !:r ,1, I. i:*iil,n n-r. 
lltil.ii V, J. I* w lui •lll'•ll•l>aIlt. 

II. III. U l,iii-!i ■' 11>. I. 

Ill'll ‘III. <I,. I IIIi.>r• lull. IIIlit I kt'i |>< I. 

11 Hill, 11.1 . ( . I . Cl .il.i', \ iirU Imutv 

w)!iT. 

llaniN. .1. Pii'ki'i-'tri-ft. liiii-ii-li.ipi'r. 

J lihfW'•h'(I, IIihI.. Hf'k.c’ll/;, Mmi- 
Ki'iiilh-hiri', n'lil iinitiT. 

.Inliii,'iii, II. ill 1 n it'l.-ii|)ii’i-'l'ii(t il, t'l’iiinci- 

i h.iiii. 

.1,11 kt.iiii, W. .tiiil II. :uiil .1. i.ifk, imicrs. 

.fiiliii''. H. .''tr.illdrit'iiimti \vim. forii r. 
hni 'lil, .1, ('. Fn)'liUT\-)'I.ic«', soiilli, Hrii;';i'-l. 

lll(’-.>, II. llODIhl'toll. Ill lli'l. 

!.« IM-, l,.jiiii.'l liiocmdrltoi slict’l, nIi ik liiokd. 
I.l’u-l^ II. C. n.itl). iii(;c<Hi. 

I I; li iitKiiI, I'. Kiriiiiiii'li.iiii. tti.il iiu iLh.tiit. 
I.ilir, J. Ill illunii n, niiiki I'l'i'i • 
l.ail.t', U. UiiMikf. ^■inf'iiiii. 

I.Milis, M.mi’I'fsU'r. plilllli 111 , 

Mifi’lii!!. 1. <>I<1 < avcntli'li htrci I, l.iiliir. 

J. (Kroill, Ml 
M KC'iiii k, iiiii'iT\ii)'iii. 

M.i,it.llin^i. li. .111(1 h. MlHk^| bcii., warckmibC* 
nil ti. 


Mullpr, J. F. I.udi!«lP-lijll, perfinncj. 

Mdiirc, U. Sheffield, ftcisw-ini'nufacturer. 
Miulers, J. bcn. .and J. jiii) Circnecsler, brewrrs. 
IVtm, c. !\, Oiildi'ti-M)tiarc, i-a'-iii'iitiT. 

I'uil, M. Ilc-Jton Nonis, .iml M.iucl>i’>>let, ri)a«'1i> 

jirojirKHtir. 

l»nni', Ik nitl I.Kiii-strccl, Clvrkiimiil. iinii. 
ttiuhdcr. 

PoRTie, Anne. Manchebtor, inilliiier. 

Roliinsim, U. Wolvciliamjiton, IiaiMbo^er. 
lioltiTls, Khza, ]tcf>ont-('ir('u>,<'iilT(rh<msc keeper. 
Itoliiiwin, J. Kci|;tiley, noibU'it btiiH' nuiiiufae- 
tiiu-r. 

Ili‘\iiolilk. J. Dro.aik'.Mct't lull, iliv k.ilti'r. 

^narkcb, W. II. (iiKl.ilHiiii;;, |i.k|ii-[ in.iKci. 
skehoii, I). I.mrolp'b inn, inoiiey-Mrivener. 
Slinii)|iu>ii. Newin.in-ktrcrt, f’oaKiimli. 

T. Lmls, lutlen-m'kiT. 

Mim . J. .111(1 I'.. A. CiinvJi-i'iiiiTt, L'l)C.a|Mide, 

U •i|.|-iiUs.'IIICU. 

‘'iniiii, I . >1 (.nviiuifli, viiiic-iiKn'liaiil. 

Sum .(i 1 . W.IlMi’.li’iii'll I'l.n ■. vl.ilii.n. 

S( ill, l'io\i(li‘urt biuliiinj’s, Kml Uii.id, I'ni. 
lor. 

Scdlt, J, .inil M. ICIIk, (aUattoD-itieuI, wjie- 

liiMi'.i'inL'ti. 

T.i|i|i, J. .iiul C. cintli-iu.iktTS. 

Dinniv oil, C. ;ku. }Ji'a<i'iii>U(-'<(t« i'I, h mf-iiiiT- 

eh.ml. 

ritmioii. H. nhtli. raiiil dii'pcr. 

Ti.imv, T. M.uiilMstiT, inorehaiil. 

TIioppiMtn, K. KniKsioii-uiMi Hull, men haul. 
Wil'o', T. .1. Di-utilen, .mil ^i. ll.i^liiitl, .sJief- 
fii kl, hk--iTiuiiiirai‘Um-)><. 

Wliiu, (i. Il.m:'hliiii, oeedsiiiaii. 

\\ iiin.ill, I. W iiiimiw.ill, imill ivr. 

^\«ir. W. . 1 . r.iinwoirli.(Miico-prinlem, 
ill: mis, .1. ami (i. Cilavcr, Fi'm-Uuidi-silreci, 
rnfliv-ilcaleTii. 

11 c Ilf, '1'. \\ . n.-iMi, di aler. 

>1 III I In. J. andU..!. \il.iin«, Mas’'‘*bmliiiiiK<, 

tlr.iiu'Tb. 

\\ ml'iiJH'totl. '1. ralhtMiTlIi, Ilk .iflii r 
W 'Ill'll, \\ . 1,111'l |HM>I, I loth I non h..iii. 

\\ oll.i-i.iTj. .1 l.n at (’."•lU’ sifofi, «iiir-r.u‘it l;.iiil. 

Wmtliinj'Um, It. Uijjan, Imtclier. 

\M>.irliiis 'I. Wjlmi, uihI kmnston niion.|Iu!l, 

mon-h.ini, 

I. Knoiil. ini'n'liJiil. 

U ihti., J.\\ ilh >i|h>ii-niMnii. (jtiXL'r. 
ihkI. t'lUitfihu) y, ]ii inu r. 


(\i rii,\r;..rii’M. Itisi nr .'sio-iiu w k n r n i iirs. .nno.mccil between tlic lai 

anil ;il>ih .\))’il, l^lt.l>•l «1 uiiiii lilt* JI I'llnirgli (Jitzolic. 


n.'iird, Iln'MTl. (Ivei .Ut 

U.UI.I,'rimma., ami I’o. luiscr lmim in tntiraeiu- 

ri I', (.1.1 j'liw- 

llMs.m, .lo,. j.li, tii the Criiwii IU»ti-li V,.l*iibut.'tli, 

llllll.<'<'|H-|. 

('.IIMH.. laiiioi. of 11 ir>>o-ilK‘. oaf lit -ili alor. 
tii.ii. .Inhat, wiii'hl siiid f.ihiitol.maUof, lilas^iiH. 
Harifj, .l.inii'N, tlothifr, (tla'^nw. 

Lainl, .bilm, iierririicr, (ilas|^ow. 
lA-vy, I'hil V. iiirtivi. Fdinintri'h' 

I-is|iT. John, iirnifston -ind 1e.nli'’i ir-r- 

ih'mi<:. Kiliuhiiri.h. itml .lohii l.iiltr uh I the 
lifv. Uolx'il .l.l(■kM)ll, (mth ft i.hth' III IM n* 
Lniri'li, Mill- [iartiKr»> as mdivi(lu.ils. 


M'fomiiliic, William, merrh.int, 

Idiller, John, and Sons, niannfactureis. 1‘jislcy. 
Moi;'>ii, ‘siiiiih, .uni Co., mercli.iiits uml v nnni'v 
'••HI .T'lllls, CiUblJPW, .111.1 I’ulfl Mmltiu .ml 
l)iiti(M!i .Siiiiih, both iiii-iiliants there, the inui- 
\ itiu.il lurriK is. 

Niven, UolK-il VViliiam. writer to the Kiipiet aud 

iiHuranee broker, Edtnl)inf|li> 

Thomson, John, iiaiuler and dealer in colours, 

S.1 Viiilr'-ws. 

Wiiihi'i'piioii, Matthew, .iml Co., merfhants and 
eoiiniiissiim a]tfni> m (iI.isrow, hiiiI WiUi.i'ii 
I ".t.M' suiMMiig paiUier, as an linin'' 

dual. • 


nurnis, maukiacks. and deatils. 


Ill II riis.. 

4ii(r. .’1, IS"K. At Sydney, New South W’.il s, 
Ihe Ixnly oi ili'>..'in(l(’t MiiiiluIT Uitxkr, .\i- 
torney-ln'iiernl, ol n miii. 

.Si;t/. 17' 't Mol.iiii.iyic, I’rpsuU'Hoy ofMai’iits, 
Ilii'wilVof Hiliaiu Ilri’Wa, M.D. siiii'coii oi liis 
MiiieblyN 'Itlh liiv'iiiicnt. ol n ihionlUer. 

/lii.lM. At Miitir.ts. lilt- l..i(ly of 1 ol<|Uluiun 
.Siiriiiik, (‘Nil ol laliulhUiiLt, nl'it son. 

11, ISJi). At (ioiif'oSoco, South Vinciicft, 
Mrs U. Mitefarl.iiu', of .1 son. 

.\l Aiholl Ciescipil'MritUrumiQOtid Hay, o( 
.1 d.iiig!ilcr, * 1 


t I. At^x'ith, Mrs II. niidj’cim, ofn ihiOL'hU'i. 

P. .MibRotHTt .Nasmyih, No. “k* 

Slieet. ol.i son. 

1(>. Al (Ibis^ow, Mri. FulLirlou, of a daughtiT. 

1.7. At Dublin, the L.uly Willium r.iget, of .i 
son. 

— At Mholl Crcseml, the Lady of l.iciiton.int- 
('ii'.tiifl Coiiiiii.indant WilliHin D. Kiio\, Fast In¬ 
dia M.‘T\ K'c, of a son. 

Mar. U. Al Quebec, the wife of Caphnin Wil¬ 
liam Codiranc Andirson, lloyul Artillery, of .i 
son. 

— At the Mauscof l.us,, Mrs Carr, of a wiu 

1*2 


f 



610 liirtht^Marriarics. QJunc, 


1 i. At Nu. i. Melvilte Street. Mr* WilUam I’rft* 
ter, younger of Culbokie, of • daughter. 

15. At Btilfut, Utc lady itf Sir Stephen May, 
of a daughter. 

Mrs Mvir, of Dcnmnre, of adaughtcr. 

— At the Manse of L'ovmgton, Mrs Watson, of 
a dauRhtrr. 

— At Melbourne, Derbyshire, the Lady of the 
Ret . J. A. Stewart, of a son and daughter. 

16. At Hastings, the Lady of Major J. Denis* 
toun Brown, of a daughter. 

18. At Stonehoute, theladyof Sirllew D. Ross, 
K.('.U. of a son. 

SU. At Ardtorlnish, Mrs On^rson, of a 
dauahter. 

VI. At No. 7, Saac Coburg Place, Mrs William 
Campbell, of a ton. 

21'. At Nelson Street, Mrs T. W'eir, of a 
daughter. 

si. At67, Orrat King Street, Mrs Dr Macintosh, 
of IX daughter. 

— At No. ii, Itcgciii Street, Glasgow, Mrs 
William trouper, of a Min. 

VI. In Ciarges Street. Piccntlilly, London, the 
Lady of Sir W illiam Scott, of .Uicruin, Bart, of a 
sou. 

— At Nu. .S. Ainslie Place, the Lady of Dr 
Snaldiiig ul'a daughter. 

sr>. Mr* MMcailaii, Nu. d, SeiUlaiiil .Street, of a 
son. 

87. At No. 15, Howard Place, Mrs Kenr.ie, of 
a son. 

VK. At r.'u.tletovi’n. Argyllshire, the Lady of 
t’«>lonol M'.VicJl, t’.T.S. ora daughw. 

V*>. At Aulini-apk* House. Argyllshire, the Lady 
of Kcitli H. Maeallester. F.sq. ot h mui. 

5o. At No. XU, bcotland Street, Mis W'liytl, of a 
son. 

April 1. At Dath, the Lady of Captain Robert 
Aiijtruther, Bengal Cavalry. 

V. At Invcre«k, Mtn C apuin Wiikic, of a wn. 

_At Culgrufl'. KiikeudbtigiitHlHre, Mrs Clark 

Ross, of a daughter. 

a. At Nor 11, I'niun Street, Mrs Uoog. of a 
daughter. 

5. At No. 6, Carlton Street, St Bernard's, .Mrs 
Bridges, of a daughter. 

At ('aTrunhdll, the Lady of Major Dundas, 
ofa daughter. 

7. At Kdmonston. Mr* Lawson of Cwniinuir, 
of 4 tl.tugliU'r. 

10. At Nu. VO, .Scotland Street, the Lady of tlic 
Hev. Aichihald Bruwii, of u sou. 

IV. At Clermont Crescem. MrsF. Wrighr, ofa 

■on. 

JL The I.art) Anne Daird, ofa son. 

1 'i. At May House, Mrs butcr of heapsrk, of n 
•on. 

~ At 119, George Street, Mrt Richardson, of 
a daughter. 

— At No. 116, George Street, .Mrs William 
Mure, ofa daughter. 

17. At No. V7, George Square, Mn Captain 
MnnenefTof BBUliin,of a son. 

10. At Dubhu, lliv Viscountess Dungarran, of 

a ton and heir. 

80. At No. V6, Queen Street, the Lady of Jo. 
irph Munay. Eiq. of Avton. of a son. 

— At Weslhuin, Mrs Pasley, of a son. 

81. Mrs Hay Mackenzie of Ncwhall, of a son. 

.\t Moffat, the Lady of Captain Charles 

lln|«, R N. of a sou. 

V3. At Crawhill, Mrs M'Gihbun, ofa daughter. 
— Mrt l,even, Scotland .Street, of a son. 

S3. Mrt M'GUthan, Nta 11, Argyle Square, of 
a daughter. 

V7« At Edinburgh, the I..'uly of John Campbell, 
Esq. ywiigi'r of Suceolh. M.P. of a son. 

Va. xhf Lady of William Penny, Emj. advocate, 
of a Uoughtur. * 

88. At Biggar Park, the Lady of George Gil- 

letpie. of a daughter. * 

89. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir John Mur* 
lay Nasmyth of Pusho, Bart, of a son. 

At No. 12. Scotland Street, Mra Liddlc, ofa 
daughter. 

lAit€hj. At No. 10,Royal Cizeus, Mrs Rciiny, of 
a daughter. 

— At Uadrat. the Lady of Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Townshend w'alkcr, G.C.D., Com* 
■nandcr-io-Chief, of a son. 

AtEutton Square,London,lhe Lady of Hugh 
f fl ^ saq m Kaq. of u son. 


— At Pans, tlia Lady Viscouulcas Perceval, ul 
ton and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 1RS8. At Tobago, Hew Manners Dal- 
rymple, flsq. of the 1st Foot, to Agnes Maerso, 
only daughter of fXenrge Elliott. Eiq. of bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s ComiiilsMirlat Department. 

Ocf. 15. At St Andrew^* Church, Calcutta, John 
Harvey, F.u^. to Jane, daughter of John Bald, 
Esq. Car'ebridge. 

Ffh. 10 . At London, Captain Henry Bcntmck, 
Colilstreamf.unrils. ynungest son nf Major-Oeneral 
John rharlvs and Lndy Jemima Rentinok, to He- 
eiera Antoinette, daiignter of .\dniira) Su Charles 
Hawkins WhiUhed, K.r.». 

— At Garnet Place, Glasgow, the Rev. James 
Buchanan, of North Leith, to Elixabeth, daugh* 
ter of the late John t’oehrane, Eu], 

IV. At Dunbar, Mr Thomas Coekbuni, mer¬ 
chant, to (.'aliienne, second daughter of Mr Julin 
JaftVny, Dunlmr. 

— At Dunkeld, Mr Alexander Conarher, ae> 
countaut in the Commercial Bank there, to Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of the late Mr John Murray of 
that place. 

17. At Leven Grove, Rnliett Buehanan, Esq. 
surgeon. llunilMrton, to Mary, daughter of Urn 
dvceaseii John Dixnn, Estp Levim Grove. 

— At Last brnci, pansli of Kilbarchan, Mr 
Alexander Holmes, younger nf Slate, (u Mary, 
second daughter of tlie late Mr Waiter Ban, of 
East Braes. 

VO. At llMth, the Rev. James Hamilton Chi- 
rhestcr, thud son of tiiv lale Colonel t hichestvr 
of Arlington. Ill the cutnily of Devon, to Mary 
Eliralicth llatenian of Derby Ahbey, only daugh¬ 
ter of ihc late Ricliard Bateman, 

-'6. .‘Vi Salisbury Green, near Edinburgh, R(V 
bert Christie, F>q'. to Mary Butler, eldest daughter 
of the Irite Janies stark, Esq. of Kiiigsdale. 

¥7. At Parivside llou'ie, Kdiiiburgli, Mr R. A. 
Koiiier, biNikseller, u> KliKRticth, eldest daughter 
of the laic Jamc'. Law, Fsq. writer, l^dlllllurgh. 

-- At Kiiuck, in the Isle of i«ky, Thomas (iil- 

lespie, Ks(|. Ardachy, to Jcuie, third daughter of 
N'otni.iii M*[.eiMl, Ksu. Drynoch. 

Match ."5(1. At Pertii, Alexander Mansnii, F.sq 
younger of Kiiltrean, Abcrdeeiikhin*, to Jane, 
eldest daughter ot klrJuhu Itoss, juii. wiaeuier- 
ch.'inl, I'ertii. 

31. At North WrxKlsulc, Sir William Hamilton, 
Hart, to Janet, unly daughter of the late Hubert 
M.irshall, K-q. 

Afni! 1. At St f’olmc Street, l.ieuL-Ocn. Hay, 
Depiny-Oovemor of Edinburgh Castle, to Mary 
Elii>.i>»t!lli, serond dnugliter of the latu Dr Guthrio 
ol St IVtrrstKirgli. 

8. At Tullilwidine, Peter Thompson, Ksq. fac¬ 
tor to the Right Hun. Viscount btrathallan, to 
Luutsa, youngest daughter of the late Win. Ban* 
uennan. Esq. disliller, TuUibardine. 

~ At Eidlnburgh, on theVd met. Mr Basil .Slew- 
art, bookseller, London, to Dorothy, daughter of 
the late John Bzomlleld, Eaq. Kelso. 

» At Mossknow, Erskitie Douglas Sandfnrd, 
Emj. to Joanna Grace, ytiiingeat daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Graham, Esq. of Mossknow, Uumfiles-shitc. 

t>. At London, the Hon. fXeorge Henry TallxA, 
lirother to the Earl nf .Shrewsbury, to Misa Augus¬ 
ta Jones, of Green Street, Cirusvenur Square. 

— Atiq>rtolicUo. John Stewart, Esq nf Dalguite. 
to ttic lion. Janet OhpliauiMurray, eldcat daugh¬ 
ter of Lord and Lady Elihank. 

7' At Eaksidc, Muaselburgh, LieuL Oswald Bell, 
of the Hon. East India Company's .'•crvice, to 
Jane Stirling, daughter of John Home, Ksq. some 
time naymastcr of^ihc IVd regiment. 

8. At London, Vlwount Storinnitt. eldest son of 
the Earl ul MaiiBllelit, to Louisa, tlUrd daughter 

of Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. M. P. 

— At Ann Street. Stockliridge, William Home, 
F.iq. W.S. to ('harlntte Helen, (laughtcf of the late 
John Hume, Em]. ofKingiton. 

— At (i5. Vnik Place, the Rev. John Davidson, 
l.irvnii, tnJanet. eldcHt daughter of the late Mr 
David .SuthcTlaud, Dunfermline. 

9. At Newry, Lieut-Col. Weatenra, of Camla, 
county of Monaghan, Uto of the 8Ui Humrs, to 
Anna, youDgest daughter of the late Isaac Curry, 
aenior. Esq. of Nuwry. 

—■ At No. la./Royal Cireus. John Pag* Read, 
EK-ef Crowe Hi;U, Suffolk, to Mie» Helen rol- 
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qiilkniii, daugbicr uf Sir Ju. Lviquhuun uf Luss, 
Bari. 

13. At 40, Hanover Street, George Macartnov 
Ilusltc, Enq. M.D. of New Vork, Pro?e«orof Aiia- 
toiiiy, and l*hy»iolojfy, to Klixabeth Noel, duugh- 
ler of the latr Joaeph Noel, liliwi. 

At KirkHldy. Mr John Wemy^s, writer, to 
Kuthcr. youiigebtdaiii’hterof David Ferrier, Ilm]. 
manufarturcr, Arbrimtl). 

M. At No. .4, Maitland Street, Mr James J. 
Raird, W.S. to Ann, lianshter of the lale Mr 
Alexander Dnllas, W.S. 

— At Anrroftt’hwrch, in thccounty of Durham, 
Mr PatrirK t'lay. flerwit-k, to Margaret, elricat 
cinugliler ofMr llog.irth. .Scrcniergtoii. 

t<>. Mr Williutn MaralMll, artist, to Miss Jane 
M'ltcan, Oiliiiour Place. 

SO. At Glasgow, the Rev. J. Duncan, of Kin. 
rardinv, to Margaret, clUrsi daughter of William 
Honkin, ICxq. nierchaiil, CilaH,'’ow. 

— At AltneraclfWK*. nrnr Arliruath, William 
CoKillc, R.si|. writer in Arbroath, in KLaalieth, 
eldest ilaugtiier of the lute lienry Sharpey, Eaq. 
of Arbroath. 

— The Rev. n. M'liCod.Oourock, to Elisabeth, 
third daugliU'r of Mr John tJuchran, junior, iner- 
rhnnt, Glasgow. 

yi. At SMrlHw. kir Alexander Russel], iner. 
rliant in Kdinburgh. to Janet, only daughter uf 
Mr Wrxaiidei Calder. 

2?. At Kew, George Arbuthnot, Esq. only 
ton of Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C'.D. to 

Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Cristopher 
pHiieiiilu'k, l-lsq. 

untfly, ut Loudon, the Enrl Nelson, to Ililare, 
widow uf (jeorgi t<lric Rarlow. feUq late ('iptoiu 
in his Majchlv's ‘ilh Light Orngoous, eldest sun uf 
Sir (irorge Uarlow, Dart, tl-t .D. 

— At St Paiirras New Church, Middlesex, 
James ('oekhurii. Ksq. of Devonshire .'sqiiari!, to 
Madeline Siis.xn, t-ldesl daughter of John Dunlop, 
Km|. Tam, Hosvxhiie. 

— At the Cathi-Hlral rimreliofSt Xsaph, lajnl 
Willoughby lie ilroke, of t‘uni|iUni \amey, War- 
u'lekshire. to Miss Margaret Wilhamn, daughter 

of Sir John Williams, Dart, of Bodelwyddan. 

— At l’rm|K*cl Hill, Largs, Charlea Cunning, 
ham Srott. Ksq. sun of John Scott, F.iwi, of 
llawkhill, to Helen, daughter uf John Rauken, 
Fw]. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 38,18J6. AtDeesH, Ensign Allan Campbell 
J)onald.son, uf the 2d European Rogimenl. Bom- 
hay I'residttiey, youngest son of tlic inte Captain 
Alexander DonAldsun, of the .Wth Heginicnt of 
Foot. 

hV/>/. It. Ill camp, at .lauinah, W. it. Logan, 
Em{. of Edroni, Lieuienaiit in the 4Hh Hcgimenl 
of Madras Native Infantry, 

'21. At Madras, Ensign Jamca Hogarth, 2d Ma¬ 
dras Kuropenn Ilegimcnt, 

— .\t .Vu\ iim|>oor, nn hi<* way to (ioot), iii the 
l-hut Indies, Capiaiit Willi.ini Scott, 42<t Regiment 
of Native Infaiiiry, sou of the lute Charles Scott, 
iciwi. of Wauchniic. 

Oct, 17 . At Madras, llaibara, wifeof A. John- 
■tone, Esq. and daughter of the late C^oloncl Mac. 
ieod of Aehogoyr, Argyllshire. 

«29. In Bengal. Mr John Da Coata, the oldeatin. 
hahltout of Bandel, near lloogtcy, aged Krs. 

Huv. At Bangolorc, Lioui. David Kinloeli, of 
the Madras Native Infantry, younger son of tlie 
late David Kinluch, Es(|. of (iourdie. 

Jan, lU, 1829. At sea, on board the Mount* 
Stuart Klphinstcnie, on his passage homeward frtim 
Bombay, Lieutenant and Adjutant James Gordon, 
of the Madras Establishment. 

heb. 11. At Attacaiws, Liouisiana. I>. Rmith.Rsq. 

Mar. At Belfast, Mr Alexander Mnckay. junior, 
proprietor and printer of the Belfast News iA>tter. 

4. At hu father’s house, Pilrig Street. Edin> 
burgh. Quentin Kennedy, sccund son of William 
Child. 1^- of CIvncorsc. 

X At her house, Salisbury Place, Ncwinglon, 
Miss Ellaahelh Isabella Ford. 

-- At N,i. 'Ji, llroiiRlibin Flacc, Mrs Elisabeth 
Orr, wife of John Balfour, Esq. 

— At Cupar, the Rev William Nirnll of St Pc* 
ler’s Chapel, in the 83d year of his age. 

5 . At Nn. George !>qupre, Elisabeth, young* 
cat daughter of the late Jas,, Brown, Esq. 

— At Roma, aged C8. thaRight lion, and Rr\ 
I.nrd ViscmmtBarrington" 


5. At Kilmburgli, Mr John Muricv, aged ?{. 
cldistson of the laleJ. R. Morley, Esq.' of Marnck 
Park, in the county of Vork. 

t>. At Dmdon, Colonel Sir Robert Barclay, 
K.tMl. of tile H. E. LCo .’a service, in tlieTlAt year 
of his age. 

7- Al her iiuiiso ill Prinre's Street, MiSa Marga¬ 
ret Craigie, daughter ot the late Johu Crdigie. 
E-nq. of Kilgrastoti. ^ 

— At No. 85, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, James 
Gordon, surgeon. Bengal Aiiiiy. 

— At Iwr house, iii Clargea Street, X,ondun, tJie 
Dowager Countess stanlmiie. 

M. At Orange Hall, Jainau-a, Robert Dunbar, 
Esq. 

!>. At Rothesay, John Maclean. Esq., late Pay¬ 
master 53d KegimenL 

— At Kallliayock Mouse, rerthsliire, Mrs Mar- 
garct Johnstone Blair, eldest (laughter of titr Ulr 
John Blair, Esq. of BHlUiayo.'k, and widow (rf^tho 
late Major James Johnstone, of the H. K. I. Co.’a 
aerviuc. 

— At No. 11 , South Nelson Street, John Mar¬ 
shall, Esq. writer. 

— At Delfast, John Young, L.L.D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in the Belfast 
Institution. 

10 . At Calder Park, l>x*liwiaDOi*ti. WiUibri 
W right, Rm|. one of his Majesty's Jinliees of the 
Peace lor the county of Renfrew. 

— At the Manse of 8t Ninian’s, Stirling, Elisa¬ 
beth Motrison, wife of the Rev.t 'hri«topber Grcig. 

— At D.mtsig, Hcniy, yo'ingest sun of Friuicis 
Marsliqll, Esq. Tnerchant there. 

11 . \t S|iTiugiiel<l. Alexnntler, son of the into 
James ('oebrane, Khu printer, Kdmbtirgh, 

— At No. I Scotland Street, Wiiluim Bngiie, 
Bcnind son of Joseph Liddlc, Moltcitor Supreiua 
Courts, aged five years. 

l-t. \l t'aiKiiimilts, Peter, youngest son of Mr 
Alexander Ritehie. 

— \t Goltybraggau, by Cmnne, Daniel Fergu¬ 
son, III the !Ibth year of his age. 

— At tlie Manse of Heiinycuiek, tho Rev. 
Thomas Coulston, thirty years minister of that 
pansh. 

11. At London Row, North Leith, Mr Jamas 
L. Smith, merchant. Leith. 

l.V At Nn. 18, AthoU Crescent, the infant 
daughUT of Mr Drummond Hay. 

— At Ayion llouK, Alexander Murray, Esq. of 
Ayton. 

16. At Bank Street, Miu Helen Boyd, daughter 
of the late Mr Robert Boyd, merchant in ^in- 
burgh. 

— At I.anark. Mr David Kilgour, late brewer 
in Edinburgh, aged 77 years. 

17. Vt Eninburgh, John Scott, R«q. late cuer. 

chant, St John's, Newfoundland. 

— At Pronjicct Hill, Largs, John Rankin, Eiq. 
of Greenock, formerly of Barbadocs, merdunt 

_ \t Dundee, John L'ainpbell Eglmtoo, son of 

Roliert Kghnton, K«i of I'nleutto. 

_III Dcvtmsliire Place, Imndon. John. Karl of 

riftibaiiipton. at the advanced age of MU, I'he 
title is now extinct. 

— At Calais, Mr James Balfour, late merchant, 
Kirkaldy. 

— At Dalineny Manse, the Ttev. James Grcig, m 
the frOth year of his age, and ihllh of his miniitry 
in th.il|>»ris]i. 

1 : 1 . Al Editdmrgh, Mrs Anne Ctiniming, wife 
of James Reid, Bank Street. 

— At Houston House, Georgina Hope, youngest 
daughter of Major Norman Shairp, of Houston. 

Id. At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Mr Pe- 
ter Thorbtirn, agifd S.v years. 

— At Craiclcith Cottage, Mrs Christian Ann 
Kdwuds, wii^ of Mr Matthevr Edwards, account¬ 
ant Naiioiial Bank of Scotland. 

— At .333, High Street, Edinburgh, Catherine, 
dauenter of Mr George FcDWick, goldsmith, aged 
18. 

— At No, 1, Abercroinby Place, Isaliella Mil¬ 
ler, wife uf Mr Gordon Stuort. niercliant, Edin. 
burgh. 

‘JO. At Musselburgh, Anne, wife of Thomas 
Macmillan, Eiq. of i^orthopc. 

— At No. 1, Graham Street, Edinburgh, aged 
83, Mrs Jane Stewart, widow of ('harlcs Stcwait, 
Rsq. laic C'omptrolier of the Customs at QuebK- 

— Al Cambo House, the Countess ct KeUie. 

31. At Moray Hoiisr. Canonfatc, Eliaabetk 

llsll, wife of Alexander Cowan. 
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51. At PorijocJi, WUhara Taylor, E*q. ShcrifT. 
Clerk ol SmhfrlaiidHluTf. 

•a At Eilinlmrgh, Alexander Horslmrgh, ic- 
conil wm of J.arm-s KornM, Ksq. ofConusloii. 

VtParis. UotHTt Km(r. M.D.lcitenrttlusKOW. 

‘,’1. At Kdiiibiiri;h, Mr Abtiiin Cuiinin(>liain. 
iiierrii.itil, 

— \i liii Hou'tt*. Iluttim n.AU, Jainefl 

Forbts. Esq of lh.it and of Kingerloeh, m 
the eountv of ArKyll, in the 7Mh year of his api’. 

— At No, t<, ilruiitrhlon Place, Uobcit Aii.lcr- 
•on, l-Nq. 

— Ai AlK'rdcon, Sir .r hn Iniivs, of llalvony 

and h Itnrt. nff.'.i 71 * 

~ \t Luehaits, Alexaiidci MneilonaW), Cm), of 

D-tUlni. 

*.'•1. At Leslie House, Fifcshirc, George Leslie of 

Leslie, Esq. 

— A» .l«clv«on’ii t'o*taf:r, in Ihc nriKhlioiirJioOfl 
of Dumriies, UlinmlfUiiioii M.a'T«n, Cm|. ('iitn)s> 
tnilU'i of t'listoiiiK. 

5.>. In Mirrey, .it an .'idvancod age, Mr James 
Grant, eoinodian. 

2.1. At No. 1!», York riaoe, Johnina, lUuglitor 
of Dr AlKTiToi'iliN, .iged three years. 

'Jli. M an ad\ .ims-tl .n'l*. lU-nn I l.ise, Km|. who 
ihe I'clebr.rtt.i Abr ih.iin Nt wl.mil, Km). 
ns )>iim'i|Ml e.ishter In Itic Ituvk of Kni'l.mil. 

At Ills hotiM*, t >, I'iiiU'i'. ''tri'i'i. Mr.lohii 
Slrarh.iii, of Hit* linn of ('oand ^ri.ichAn. 

— At Tomiuihnnch, near Imcrness, Mr.lamcs 
Fraser, many years isiitor of the invenitss Js»ur* 

nal. 

' 2 ~. At Rdwiu PJais*, fJliisgtiw, Cohn Cnnierou, 
£s{|. cK'tk <>t works, l.ii ni.nly .>f tins citv 

— At Kirkiiy, .Vottini'h.tiii'.hiu-, Veni* 

hies, I.nnl \eri!Oti, brother to the Archbishop o( 

York. 

— .\t Montrose, .Vrchilwld SUlker, Ksij. Mas¬ 
ter Iloval Nuty. 

— At s, llcnot How, M.iry, wife of t.h.ir:<" M. 
Chnalie, Km|. of Dune. 

VH. AI Cdinburnh, Mrs LiM.ibcIh U.innn*, isu.- 

of Alexander .**'prot. E’q, 

At 1, Cl.iiem()iit Street, Saxe Coburg PJaee, 
Elizabeth J*.iterson, wife of Mr John PaUni. 

VO. \t Arbroath, the Uev. \\ lUuini llumiah, in 
the >sih year of his ui;e. 

^pi »f 1. At C'ainp(K‘lt'>un, f’qit. Thomas Lnev, 
Inte t oumiauder ol h<s Majesty's res unio'cruiser 
llardwickc. 

2. At his house, No. 7, Georac Street, Glasgow, 
ageJ 71, Mr WiIImih Ucid, printer. Mr Urid w.qs 

one of the esiabiishers of the Glasgow Courier, and 
long Edilor of Ih.tt p.iper. 

~ At Lootlon, 111 Uic IDth year of hi< .sgc. 
Coiitts M.iri.irilMiikv, Cm), ililesi ^oii oi Kclw.ird 
Marjontxinks, Ks4|. 

-- At No. l<^, Vueen Street, Willi.iin, infant 
sou of Mr J. VV Krougham. 

— .At Perth, Hugh .M'Dougall, Esq. merchant 
in Perth. 

o. Vl Melsinpton, M'ilhnin ^icott. Csij. 

— At Dore-, ne.sr liivurnes-, Mrs .sulherlaml. 
furnurl} of Jlrjwlbin, ('aitliness, 

4. At ( .idzow B.ml., William Meek, eldest sou 
of the Rev. i)r Meek, minister of lUniilton. 

Msmylhmi Park, Mary, eldest d.iujjhfer of 
the kite Sir tVilliuiii nutiyniaii, ol Arnt.Ad.iI< .iiul 
Gnritisny, D.irt. 

— \i iriuic Maii-i-, Mri. TIh.uliotli Uowic, wife 
of the III V. J. VViImio of Irs'iiu 

7. At Haddington, Captain W ilkie, R.iy.il Navy. 

— .\f hik house, 2(», Anne Street, Kdinhurgh, 
( aptam Peter Smcilie, votingerof Aidiowell, late 
fir the .list Itei'in eiit of J.iglit Jnhintry. 

0, \t F«>rr<-s, A'exander li.irnui, M.D. hitc of 
DunkehU aged iT,. 

— Atliish., 10 ./-, Mo.iL, Annan, llii hard firajmin. 
£s(|. iiMiiv year* towieclcrh ot ilu- burgh of AniiHii. 

— At 18, CUrenec Street, Mr Robert Laitjlaw, 
senior. 

11 . M Uristfll, W. Maercady, Ksn. Manai'er of 
the *1 hcaire floyal in tlial city, uiiUior of u rciai 
tiiamntio piccu, and fath'ii ol MrW. M.'icrvadv 
the- iragcdian. 
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II, At Libbortun House, Mr George Turiance, 
MMiiin, in the 8 (ith year of his age. 

— At Mnnse of llntripimie the Rev. Alexander 
.Angii>, minister of tlLit )>.irish, in tlic Hath year of 
Ills age .and .'iTth of his mniistrv. 

I'J. \l (i,U.k>loels. Mr George l*aterson, Dnl- 
keitii. 

>- .M U.ith, in Ins T-ld year, Oenenit 
Montgoniene of skelmorlie Castle, Colonel ot the 
.' 0 th regiment of I'lHit, and M.P. for the county of 
Ayr- The deeca«ed w’a< hrnthor to the late Earl 
of Egloilon, and giaiid-nnele to llie ))reseiii l-^rl. 

— .\l Hruges, l<olK*rl 'soiith Tliurlow t uiiviig- 

linmc, Fs.i soil of Kir D.ivitl ('uttvnahame, 

lUrl. ol Miin I laig. 

— \t his house 111 RusSell Square, London, 
Getirpe iJmvn, Esq. 

I J. At Mayfield, near Edinburgh, the Ret..John 
Priinnwe, l.itc niinisier of the I'oitcd Ass<N'i.iti' 
Conguvmion, E isl Cakler, lo hi. hlth \c.tr. 

— ^I.irgarei.ildc-t d.iiiclitcr ot Jolin Itohertsun. 

Ks<i. U.stoi I'i.ti'i, Iti, 

l.'i. At Daktu'lil, AreNle-Jme, iii hei Hlstve.ir, 
Mis.. n.iTliura ('.ittqihell, d:iu,,)iti'r of (he late John 
C'ampK-M id' Aslmnimel, hsq. 

— \l l(.idiliii<'toi', I'.ilii-)|a, cMi'st i'!in-;lit''r of 
the lue Ah Older M.ull.oiJ, I vp of tonimeis- 
mills. 

li.. M b«T hioise. Twci’.l (.ncii. IN'i*hli’.. Alis 
D.dii-ll.t i:.iit)iin. relK'C of tlio l(i v. Andrew Don- 
nan. ninii ter ol the gospel at Wii^ion. 

17. At l..ih.iik, W.irion. <eitiiid naupliter of Mr 
Thoiii.i., P.ii.l. aeeni lio Hie I onunerei.il U i.:l iii:> 
( oiii|>.'in\ nf s.t'>ii|.ii|il. Ml lli.il i.t.iee. 

— \i Mi> tic,ICC. iclicl «»l l>r ('):ar!is 

Gr.icc, (•' \SK , III 

IS. \i I'lliiilni'-gh, Mrs .\nii Fli-ii’iii':, iCo-t ol 
Di Klenong, tine of the n.iin..tets ot tl.e tiii 01 
Ediiihuif'h. 

— .M Itoscbank, iie,ir FalkirK, Petit Ilin.le; 
•on. l-'.q. 

— \l I .1 .lit ni.mi-, I. oi..rksliire. Mrs W. }*. 
.loiK s, wuc ot .T OIK'S Jinu'.. 1 - si|. I tie ( li.el > i 
t.U) 1.1 liK- l.lo'.l III .to.i.iiea. 

— At 'linto spci:. ewington, Mi- tl< len M d- 
tarn, reiiet 01 W lili.iiii Tli.iiiiMdi !.itL- sat :i it* 
Edin'niie'.i. 

I'l. \i Di\laire)i \tilK\, 01 los kTiIi ii.ir, Ih. 
llo'to I Ion. 1 i.iMil '-ti 1.0 1 , l.<.i I of till liiM. 

—• M 'I li. >1 iil», 111 .ir I c 1 li'.i ... 71 . till 

111/at 11(1*1. MilliI., l.oid Itdl.i iiv ot .vriii 1 'll, ,111.1 
a l.iOoliet. 

2't. At In r JiiHiM’, No. K's, (,ciirge •'tnad, Miss 
J.tii" Monro. 

— Aik, ton St re* I, si(,ck bridge. Iliii.li I'ullier* 
inglon, second son i>i lleriiv I'ittlienii':ciii>. I. q. 

— M I", I inn "sfyi , -yj, Ciiiin, 

Wifeol Ml Nil IiiImI'kI l>t.iH iii. *'.s.( . 

— Al Ills Ji'iuse. Ill I orih .''ticel. Itsili. 1, K( i.li, 
Fs,). 

— At Arrtll Il-m*'*, Lninlan, Ltnly Nheelloi- 
ilon. etdt s' I'.n*; liter Ilf 111'* t .*01 it \bci.le<*ii. 

— in .Mbi iii.oti Mriit, Loud.III. .^u l.r.K*! 
With.on llryil,;'s, IS in., id (juoiluesUnu* l*.>ii\, 
Ki nt. 

— At Kirl.iildt, Mr \l'*v. f h.diniTs sijr.*eoii. 

'«’•>. Al K'.iowsliv, riiZaheth. {'cmnte.sot I)i 
by. tfoTnierly Mi«}i l•'.lrtc^,) after .leute at.d pM- 
tiai’ii it sullciiii/.s. 

1.0/1/'/, At ( h.irlitoo, Kent, I.ini. the y.iiiiig- 
c-si duo).tiler <d I .qil.im lam! i \, U. 

— \t U iMiIiM.'li, Miijni l.ciiernl lout. Uo> »1 
Enpiiieirs, Lieiuesiaiil-Govi-tnor ol the IloyjJ .Mi- 
lilarv Al adcinv. 

— At ll'Mvland Street, Fittiri t 'squ.AU, London, 

('n|>'.'in .loliii Maeph'r.son, el-.i-: kom ol the Itle 
< iiaiti-s .Maeidieo'Oii. Esq. Jn.p eMr*(icner.iI ot 
li.iii.K ks foi \oith lint.iiiu 

— Al IlcolvM'Oe. Ill the p.irisli of fda.b.:r>, 
lleivtuidshiri, \oii W iihani, aged lot yi.ais. 

— \t Arundel, aged h'J, I.ady Carnhtie Syd- 
pi-y Issf.', daughter ot the late Marquis of Lo- 
lloan. 

— At her hoiiM'111 (irosierinr.Square, London, 
ttif Mipht. Hon. laaly Robert Munncis, in the 
'fj I ycur of tier agt*. 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 

The QOBtentn of the Numbers to follow the Title-Page, and the Monthly 
AdT^^ien to be placed at the end of the Volume. 








